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PRICE  ^O 


We  know  our  costs 
And  kaye  the  courage 
To  ask  our  price. 

Also  to  refuse  to  sell 
Lower  grade  goods 
In  a  given  case 
Than  the  work  requires. 

Our  customers  are  printers 
Who  have  the  backbone 
To  pay  for  high-grade  materials 
And  get  the  right  price 
For  good  printing. 

■Sf.  , 

Sigmund  Ullman  Co. 

Chicago  New  York 

Cleyeland  Cincinnati 

Philadelphia 
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Catalog  Covers 
That  Do  You  Justice 


Your  best  advertis(iment  is  the  cata¬ 
log  bearing  your  imprint  that  looks  as  well 
after  six  months  use  as  it  did  the  day  you  printed  it. 

Such  a  catalog  makes  each  customer  a  booster  for  you  and 
every  catalog  he  issues  is  a  successful  salesman  for  you  as  well  as 
for  him.  No  matter  what  care  and  skill  you  employ  in  catalog  making 
you  cannot  produce  work  you  would  care  to  be  judged  by  without  a  service¬ 
able  cover  stock.  To  make  a  catalog  artistic,  the  cover  paper  used  must  permit 
effective  embossing,  engraving  or  printing.  It  must  lend  itself  to  unusual  and  strik¬ 
ing  color  work.  And  in  addition  to  this,  it  must  have  the  strength  to  withstand  wear 
and  tear  —  to  keep  the  catalog  intact  and  as  beautiful  as  it  was  when  it  left  your  plant. 

^  You  can  produce  catalogs  that  will  satisfy  your  customers —  arouse  the  admiration  of  pro¬ 
spective  customers  —  and  by  which  you  are  willing  to  have  your  ability  judged  if  you  use 


Kamargo 

Mills 


Catalog 

Covers 


FOUNDED 


1808 


For  102  years  four  generations  of  the  same  family  have  made  a  scientific  study  of  manufacturing  Kamargo 
Mill  Covers.  Special  equipment  or  “tackle” — careful  study  and  long  experience  are  combined  to  pro¬ 
duce  Kamargo  Mills  Covers —  the  most  satisfactory,  the  most  beautiful,  and  most  durable  you  can  use. 
Kamargo  Mills  Covers  are  suitable  for  big  service  catalogs,  for  dainty  brochures,  for  small  or  large 
folders  —  any  booklet  where  artistic  display  plus  permanence  and  durability  are  desired.  The  wide 
variety  of  wonderfully  rich  tones,  shades  and  colors  of  Kamargo  Mills  Covers,  makes  easy,  unus¬ 
ually  striking  printed  and  engraved  effects,  And  through  our  advertising  we  are  not  only  edu¬ 
cating  business  men  to  the  use  of  better  catalog  covers,  but  we  are  actually  increasing  the  u.ie 
of  catalogs.  In  SYSTEM  alone,  every  month,  we  are  creating  new  customers  for  you  by  telling 
over  100,000  executives  —  probably  300,000  cover  paper  purchasers  —  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  Kamargo  Mills  Covers. 

Get  this  Free  Sample  Book  with  31  Catalog  Suggestions 

Kamargo  Mills  Samples  de  Luxe  show  you  how  various  colors  and  inks  can  be 
blended,  giving  striking  results  in  catalog  work.  It  tells  you  how  you  can  build 
up  a  reputation  for  high-grade  catalog  work,  get  more  monejr  for  it  and 
keep  your  estimates  reasonable.  We  will  send  it  promptly  and  tell 
you  how  you  can  get  your  share  of  the  new  business  we  are  jf' 
creating  for  printers  who  use  Kamargo  Mills  Covers. 

Just  write  us  a  brief  note  on  your  letterhead 

TODAY  — NOW 


Knowlton  Bros  .j  Inc. 

Cover  Department  B 

Watertown  New  York 
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a'.l  A-' 


The  Latest  Development 
in  Kamargo  Art  Covers 


li 


sfii 


As  an  illustration  of  Kamargo  Mills 
Service  to  Printers,  we  call  your  attention  to 
Alhambra  Extra  Heavy  • —  a  line  that  has  been  influenced 
in  its  development  by  the  constantly-increasing  demand  for  more 
effective  catalog  covers.  The  most  successful  users  of  catalogs  are 
seeking  new  possibilities  in  cover  effects  • —  covers  more  attractive  and  more 
strikingly  artistic.  In  order  to  enable  printers  to  suggest  new  ideas  in  cover 
treatment  that  will  combine  the  highest  artistic  qualities  with  the  greatest  wearing 
quality,  we  now  offer 

Alhambra 

EXTRA  HEAVY 

Kamargo  Covers 

Made  in  23  x  29  —  150,  suitable  not  only  for  the  highest  grade  catalog  covers,  but  for  picture  mounts 
as  well.  The  rich,  unusual  finish  of  these  covers  lends  a  distinction  to  any  catalog.  Novel  and  hand¬ 
some  printed,  embossed,  and  engraved  effects  are  easily  obtained  with  them.  The  various  beautiful 
colors  —  Carbon,  Mahogany  Brown,  Golden  Brown,  Bronze,  Chocolate,  Grey,  Mode,  Silver  Grey,  and 
Buff  —  in  themselves  suggest  wonderful  blendings  of  inks,  and  lend  harmony  for  photograph 
mounting. 

When  you  ask  for  Kamargo  Samples  de  Luxe— request  Samples  of 
Alhambra  Extra  Heavy — they  will  delight  you 

It  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  plan  and  execute  catalogs  when  you  use  Kamargo 
Mills  Covers.  And  for  the  job  that  demands  the  best  you  can  produce, 
be  sure  you  consider  the  results  you  can  attain  with  Alhambra 
Extra  Heavy  Covers,  A  brief  note  on  your  letter-head  brings 
this  interesting  and  profitable  exhibit  to  you  without  cost. 


WRITE  EOR  IT  NOW 


Knowlton  Bros  Inc. 

Cover  Department  B 

Watertown  New  York 
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Jaeneckes 

Printing 

Inks 


Are  famous  for  their  excel¬ 
lence,  for  their  strength  and 
density,  for  their  unvarying 
quality.  They  save  time  in 
the  pressroom.  They  save 
money  for  their  users. 


ASK  FOR  OUR  SPECIMEN-BOOK 


Main  Office  and  Works  — NEWARK,  N.  J. 

THE  JAENECKE  PRINTING  INK  CO. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  New  Number,  531  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Old  Number,  351  Dearborn  Street 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS  DETROIT 

PITTSBURG  BALTIMORE 
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TIME  IS  MONEY 


ESPECIALLY  IN  YOUR  PRESSROOM 


Get  your  pencil  and  paper  and  set  down  in  one  column 
the  output  of  your  flat-bed  press  for  a  day  —  a  week  or  a  month. 
Result . 


Then  do  the  same  with  our  guaranteed  speed  of  4,000  per 
hour,  one  or  two  colors  at  a  time,  on  our  28x42  inch  Harris 
Automatic  Printing  Press.  Result . . 

A  simple  problem  of  subtraction  worked  out  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  why  you  are  not  making  more  money  than  you  are 
in  the  printing  business. 

Automatic  Pile  Feeder  of  perfect  working  mechanism  —  rigid 
impression  that  will  produce  beautiful  printing — guaranteed  accurate 
register  and  an  Art  Delivery  that  delivers  the  printed  sheets  printed 
side  up  alternately  in  two  trays  —  a  money-maker  to  any  printer 
who  will  install  one, 

CAN  WE  PROVE  IT  ? 

YOU  BET  WE  CAN.  ASK  US. 


The  Harris  Automatic  Press  Co. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE 
Manhattan  Building 


FACTORY 

NILES,  OHIO 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
1579  Fulton-Hudson 
Terminal 
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Reliable 

Printers* 

Rollers 


Sami  Bingham’s  Son 

Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO 

636=704  Sherman  Street 

PITTSBURG 

First  Avenue  and  Ross  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

514  =  516  Clarh  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY 

706  Baltimore  Avenue 

ATLANTA 

52=54  So.  Forsyth  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 

151=153  Kentucky  Avenue 

DALLAS 

675  Elm  Street 

MILWAUKEE 

133  =  135  Michigan  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS 

719=721  Fourth  St.,  So. 

DES  MOINES 

609=611  Chestnut  Street 
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THE  HEAVIEST,  SIMPLEST,  MOST  COMPACT  AND  HANDSOMEST  TWO-REVOLUTION.  COMPARE  THIS  ILLUSTRATION  WITH  THAT  OF  ANY  OTHER 

THE  BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 

New  York  Office,  38  Park  Row.  John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Agents,  London.  Miller  &  Richard,  Canadian  Agents,  Toronto,  Ontario 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  WESTERN  AGENTS,  168-172  W.  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Great  Western  Type  Foundn'p  Kansas  City»  Missouri;  Great  Western  Type  Foundry,  Omaha,  Nebraska:  Minnesota  Type  Foundry  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  St. 
Louis  Printers  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Southern  Printers  Supply  Co.,  Washington,  District  Columbia;  The  Barnhart  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas; 
National  Paper  &  Type  Co. ,  City  of  Mexico,  Vera  Cruz,  Monterrey,  and  Havana,  Cuba.  On  the  Pacific  Coast — Pacific  Printers  Supply  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 


The  Babcock  Optimus 
The  Babcock  Optimus 


Distribution  never  stops  when  an  Optimus  press  is 
running.  Position  of  bed  does  not  check  it.  The  finest 
possible  ink  manipulation  is  obtained;  there  is  great 
saving  in  rollers,  economy  in  ink  and  convenience  in 
handling. 

The  ductor  is  a  distributor  one-half  the  time.  It 
deposits  ink  on  first  table  vibrator  at  the  instant  bed  is 
at  the  XQY&c&Q  and  vibrator  still  Contact,  with  rotation 
and  vibration,  continues  until  bed  is  at  the  opposite  re¬ 
verse.  Ductor  then  returns  to  fountain  without  rotary 
motion,  and  remains  during  the  second  half  of  bed 
movement.  It  is  utilized  to  the  utmost;  its  quiet  ac¬ 
tion  preserves  it  from  injury,  and  prevents  noise. 

During  the  first  half  of  impression  the  ink  is  thor¬ 
oughly  broken  and  equalized  between  ductor,  vibrator 
and  the  two  forward  table  rollers.  It  is  well  distributed 
when  it  reaches  the  plate.  Here  it  is  further  worked 


between  the  four  composition  rollers,  their  vibrators 
and  the  table  before  it  is  taken  up  by  the  form  rollers, 
their  vibrators  and  riders,  which  in  turn  work  it  against 
the  table.  Undistributed  ink  cannot  reach  the  form. 

All  composition  rollers  are  interchangeable  even  as 
riders.  Any  roller  can  be  used  as  a  ductor,  a  handy 
and  exclusive  advantage.  Any  form  or  table  roller  can 
be  put  out  of  service  independently  of  any  other  with¬ 
out  missing  an  impression.  The  delivery  table  is  easily 
moved  back  to  uncover  fountain  and  table  rollers. 

The  action  is  easy,  noiseless,  continuous,  and  splen¬ 
didly  effective.  It  is  a  completely  satisfactory  distribu¬ 
tion,  fit  for  the  hardest  work.  It  is  confidently  placed 
among  the  other  superiorities  of  the  Optimus.  It  is 
decidedly  economical  in  roller  cost,  as  a  roller  not  best 
for  the  form  can  have  a  prolonged  usefulness  elsewhere. 
Half  of  the  average  composition  bills  may  be  saved. 


The  Babcock  Optimus 


6ET  IN  AUTHORS  ROMAN 


THE  HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING  PRESS 


THE  HODGMAN 


The  New  Hodgman  Press  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  top  of  the  bed 
being  only  thirty-four  inches  from  the  floor,  all  sizes,  you  can  readily  see  how 
much  easier  to  put  on  the  form.  This  press  has  five  tracks  —  one  under  each 
bearer  and  one  directly  under  the  center  where  the  cumbersome  and  heavy  rack 
hangers  and  shoes  are  placed  on  other  machines.  The  new  movement  Hodgman  has 
no  shoes  or  rack  hangers,  and  in  their  place  is  a  four-inch  track,  giving  a  rigid  im¬ 
pression.  .The  new  driving  mechanism,  doing  away  with  the  shoes  and  rack 
hangers,  is  the  most  durable  and  powerful  reverse  ever  used  on  any  press,  elim¬ 
inating  vibration  and  noise  and  giving  great  speed.  The  new  cylinder  lift  gives 
absolutely  rigid  impression.  We  are  having  unstinted  praises  from  every  user.  This 
machine  is  up  to  date  with  many  new  features  that  appeal  to  the  users.  It  will 
take  you  but  a  few  minutes  to  place  your  own  estimate  on  its  merits.  See  it,  and 
know  the  value  of  this  modern  printing  press  —  the  fastest  speed  and  most  durable 
in  construction  built. 


VAN  ALLENS  &  BOUGHTON 

I'J  to  Rose  St.  and  J^Uliam  St.,  New  York. 

Factory— Taunton,  Mass. 

Agent,  England,  WESTERN  OFFICE,  343  S.  Dearborn  Street, 

P.  LAWRENCE  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd.  H.  W.  THORNTON,  Manager, 

57  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.  C.  Telephone,  Harrison  801.  CHICAGO 


I  lioned : 
ti;  soft 
double 
j  pleas- 
i  $1.40; 
25c. 

>  -a  fine 
eiforcerl 
.  u-  tan; 

49c. 
ladsome 
3  double 
49c. 


use  calf  skin  and  call  it  pony  skin— some  houses  do 
^and  vou  can  buy  a  so-called  pony  skin  at  most 
any  price.  We  will  give  you  a  written  guarantee 

that  we  sell  only  genuine_Russian  pony  skin  coats 

genuine  Chappel  dye.  Has  se>ni-fittod  back  a 
e-racefullv  hanging  and  exceedingly  stylish  coat, 
farge  shawl  collar;  lined  throughout  with  genuine 
dinner’s  satin  ;  closes  with  three  black  silk  buttons 
and  fastens  with  a  loop  at  collai. 


an  excellent  quality  of  beautiful  changeable  silk: 
closes  with  three  fur  buttons,  and  at  the  n^k 
with  silk  loop  and  olive;  the  best  and  most  reliable 
genuine* Caracul  coat  ever  sold  at  this  price  $47.50 

61 D663A— Special  French  Seal  Coat;  same  style  as 
6ID663:  52  inches  long:  lined  with  brown  guaran¬ 
teed  Skinner's  satin.  Greenliut-Siegel  Cooper  Co.’s 
special  price.  $62.50 


61D765 


6ID766 


We  Pay  Postage  and  Express  Charg^Q^ 


^ur  Sets  that  Mark  Fashion  s 
ies  Priced  for  Quick  Selling 


it’s  not  only  otir  policy  to  sell  thoroxighly  reliable 


always  aim  to  sell  betfey  quality  than  any  other 


:r  house,  at  a  very  much  lower  price,  and  as  an  example  of  that  policy  and  a  proof  of  our  sincerity  m 
hvirfft^to  this  claim  we  present  these  two  handsome  fur  sets  at  these  remarkably  low  prices.  It  is  turs  ot  tins 
cllSlS^tLt  win  Tashn^^^  permanent  patronage-and  that's  what  we  are  after  above  everything  else. 

oIi?V.ltS.ior  a/e  no,  &  u/,0  pf.ase  the  eye,  nor  do  they  misr.preaen,  the  art.ele  .lU.strated,  In  every 

.stairne,  each  illustration  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  article  we  sell,  as  to  size  and  style. 


,u763_white  Thibet  Scarf,  extremely  striking,  piquant  and 
beautiful;  looks  so  much  like  the  real  white  fox  that  >ou 
would  have  to  have  a  white  fox  at  hand  and  mal^  a  com¬ 
parison  to  tell  the  difference:  and  you  know  how  beautiful, 
stylish  and  smart  a  white  fox  set  is.  Soft  and  fluffy,  anti 
is  really  a  handsome  fur;  has  head  and  tail  just  as  illus¬ 
trated.  Scarf  is  white  satin  lined;  the  dressiest  scarf  you 
have  ever  seen  at  this  price.  Of  course  you  know  you 
couid*  not  buv  a  white  fox  set  in  style  like  this  snort  ot 
$65.00;  one  of  our  great  fur  specials  at  $4.98 


61 D766— White  Thibet  Muff,  made  up  especially  to  match  the 
above  scarf;  made  in  the  large,  generous  pillow  shape  now 
so  very  fashionable;  white  satin  lined,  with  a  white  silk 
wrist  cord.  This  muff,  with  the  above  scarf,  makes  a  most 
beautiful  set,  and  with  a  set  like  this  you  know  you  are 
smartly  and  richly  dressed.  $5.50 


61D767 — Isabella  Fox  Scarf,  sometimes  called  sable  fox;  a 
verv  reliable,  rich,  silky  fur  of  exceptional  style.  A  great 
many  have  said  that  this  fur  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
sable  that  there  is.  It  is  the  same  soft,  beautiful  shade  of 
brown  which  makes  the  rare  and  priceless  sable  so  desir¬ 
able  Front  of  scarf,  as  you  will  note,  has  one  large  tail, 
head  and  four  paws;  the  back  of  scarf  has  one  la-rge  tail 
and  two  paws,  which  hang  gracefuily  down  the  back  to  the 
waistline;  lined  with  Skinner’s  satin  to  match.  Our  faith¬ 
ful  illustration  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  style-beauty  ot 
this  dressy  fur  set.  We.  consider  it  splendid  value  at  $10.50 


61 D768— Isabella  Fox  Muff,  made  up  especially  to  match  the 
above  scarf;  it’s  in  the  new  large  PiUow  shape;  trimmed 
with  large  head,  tail  and  four  paws;  lined  'With  Sklnnei  s 
satin  to  match;  silk  wrist  cord;  made  on  a  soft  down  bed, 
special  at 


Special' Price  for  the  set,  consisting 
of  Scarf  G1D765  and  Muff  61D766 


$10.25 


Special  Price  for  the  set,  consisting 
of  Scarf  61D767  and  Muff  61D768 


$17.50 


- ^ -  1.  1.11<W. 

coat  by  the  price  for  it  is  not  a  regu¬ 
lar  one  dollar  ninety-five  cent  coat. 
As_  a  matter  of  fact  a  great  many 
mail  order  houses  whose  bu3’ing 
power  is  limited  would  have  to  pay 
as  much  for  this  coat  as  we  are  ask- 
ing^^  you_  to  pay,  so  you  can  see  that 
a  _  '‘special”  really  means  something 
with  this  house. 


maa(  ’ 
and  I  I 
soles, 
ant  s 
pair 


18D900-. 
Qualii  j 
soles,, 
sizes 
18D901- 
open^ 
soles; ' 


6ID759 


6ID760 


6II)7Sr 


^^the  li^Tiers  Art 
*ricecl  Exceptionally  Low 

feome  and  rich  as  a  beautiful  set  of  furs — ■  _ 

9  skins;  made  so  well  that  every  time  you  put  it  on,  ycJii  feel  like  sayin; 
^t  the  price,  my  furs  look  it.  I  am  proud  of  them.” 


rurpc^e. 

HERE  is  nothing  so  dre^KjA 
a  fur  set  that  is  made  rign^rom 
to  yourself :  “There  is  nulling  betfi 


61D758 — Fur  Scarf;  a  veritaJ#e  barg'aiA  wonder.  Every 
woman  who  chooses  this  sMS  will  alwafcbrfpeak  in  compli¬ 
mentary  teims  about  tha#l^ity  stan^-cVbf  the  Greenhut- 
Siegel  Cooper  Co.’s  fur#Oreir  fiat  •Jfcjcmanship;  in  fact, 
you’il  do  that  if  yor^bj^any  of  ou^jffg.  but  it’s  the  won- 
dei’ful  value  withyWilWuVe  desii-MMlfet  of  all  to  impress 
you  in  making  tlis  o|rer.  This  A^f  comes  in  black  or 
brown  genuine  c%a^ ( mentiorubtSifcf  desired);  tiimmed 
in  front  and  back  \yWl  two  t^jkajfi  Tour  paws;  it’s  warm, 
comfortable,  large  and  drerfJ^IgWed  with  satin  to  match 
color  of  fur.  It’s  the  best(B|pn«  scarf  in  America  at  this 
low  price,  is  sure  to  give  yi^y|&tisfactory  service  and  fur 
enjoyment,  and  you’ll  say  itV  the-  handsomest  fur  scarf 
you’ve  ever  seen  at  this  price.  $7.50 

61D759— Pillow  Muff;  an  unusually  large,  rich  and  handsome 
new-style  pillow-shape  muff  that  required  more  skins  in 
the  making  than  any  coney  muff  ever  sold  at  this  low 
.price;  shirred  at  the  ends;  lined  with  satin  to  match.  You 
can  order  this  muff  in  black  or  brown;  it  was  made  up 
especially  to  match  the  scarf  shown  on  the  same  figure. 
A  wonderful  value  at  our  price  $5.50 

Special  Price  for  Set,  consisting  ) 

of  Scarf  61D758  and  Muff  610759  (  $12.50 


61D760 — Genuine  Fox  Scarf;  a  great  many  furriers  will  tell 
you  that  you  cannot  buy  real  fox  at  our  prices,  but  don’t 
you  believe  them — their  opinions  are  based  upon  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  their  environment.  We  cannot  only  sell  you 
genuine  fox  at  this  price,  but  the  handsomest,  dressiest 
and  richest  fox  you  have  ever  seen,  sold  at  a  third  more 
elsewhere.  This  beautiful  fox  scarf  comes  in  black,  sable 
or  Isabella  (mention  color  desired);  well  and  carefully  se¬ 
lected;  two  large,  handsome  tails  and  four  paws  in  front, 
and  one  head  and  one  tail  in  back;  scarf  is  lined  with  satin 
to  match  color  of  the  fur.  It’s  a  specially  low  price  for  a 
genuine  fox  scarf.  $14.50 

61D761 — Open  Rug  Muff;  large,  handsome  and  rich,  and  made 
up  especially  to  match  the  scarf  shown  on  the  same  figure; 
comes  in  black,  sable  or  Isabella  (be  sure  to  mention  the 
coior  you  want) ;  handsomely  trimmed  with  two  large  tails, 
two  perfect  heads  and  eight  paws;  the  scarf  and  muff  cer¬ 
tainly  make  a  handsome  fur  set,  that  will  last  a  lifetime 
with  the  proper  care.  We  wanted  the  reputation  of  offer¬ 
ing  the  finest  fox  set  ever  put  out  at  these  low  prices. 
Lined  with  satin  to  match;  silk  wrist  cord.  $12.50 

Special  Price  for  Set,  consisting 
of  Scarf  61D760  and  Muff  61D761, 
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$24.95 


Built  in  Four  Sizes:  22x28,  26x33,  28x38  and  32x42  inches 

Specially  equipped  for  highest-class  embossing  on  large  sheets  of  labels  and  postal 
cards,  calendars,  catalogue  and  book  covers,  paper  novelties,  paper  boxes,  etc. 

Guaranteed  to  give  absolutely  perfect  register  at  a  speed 
of  from  840  to  1,200  impressions  per  hour,  dependent 
upon  the  size  and  style  of  sheet  being  handled. 


LET  us  SEND  FULL  PARTICULARS 


THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Highest-Grade  Machinery  for  Bookbinders^  Printers^  Lithographers^  Paper  Mills  ^ 

Paper  Houses^  Paper-Box  Makers^  etc. 

Embracing  —  Cutting  Machines,  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  Book  Trimmers,  Die-Cutting  Presses,  Rotary 
Board  Cutters,  Table  Shears,  Corner  Cutters,  Knife  Grinders,  Book  Compressors,  Book  Smashers, 

Standing  Presses,  Backing  Machines,  Bench  Stampers;  a  complete  line  of  Embossing 
Machines  equipped  with  and  without  mechanical  Inking  and  Feeding  devices. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES:  New  York,  70  Duane  Street;  Chicago,  426  South  Dearborn  Street. 

AGENCIES  ;  J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  ].  L.  Morrison  Co.,  Toronto,  Out.;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
Keystone  Type  Foundry  of  California,  638  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Barnhart  Type  Foundry  Co.,  1102  Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 


The  Seybold 

Four-Rod  Embossing  Machine 

With  Mechanical  Feeding  Device 
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Bodoni  Italic 

Cast  on  Script  Line 

36  Point  5  A  $2  45  9a  $2  55  $5  00 

CHARMING  DESIGN  MENTIONED 

Magnificent  Bodoni  Italic  Introduced 
Exquisite  Array  of  Legible  Characters 

30  Point  6  A  $2  10  11a  $2  20  $4  30 

HANDSOME  COMPLIMENTS  RECEIVED 

Meritorious  Comments  Erom  Live  Advertisers 
University  Drawings  Mystified  the  Spectators 

24  Point  7  A  $170  13a  $180  $3  50 

INGENIOUS  MECHANICS  PRODUCING  RESULTS 

Energetic  Journeymen  Submitting  Remarkable  Devices 
Modernized  Printing  and  Bindery  Machines  Eurnished 

18  Point  11 A  $1  50  22  a  $1  75  $3  25 

STUDIED  INTERESTING  METHODS 
Most  Reliable  Printing  Material  Secured 
Eorty  Useful  Christmas  Noi^elties  Drawn 
Important  Documents  Returned  Quickly 


10  Point  21  A  $120  41  a  $1  30  $2  50 

PUBLISHER  FOUND  ADVERTISEMENT 
Newspaper  Reporter  Gained  Much  Notoriety 
Prominent  Merchant  Returned  from  Europe 
Marvelous  Improvements  in  Printing  Offices 
Strong  Typographical  Display  Letter  Shown 
Praising  Dignified  Bodoni  Italic  Characters 


14  Point  16A$145  31  a  $155  $3  00 

ARTISTS  DESIGNED  EXQUISITE  SPECIMENS 
Superintendents  Praising  Handsome  Bodoni  Italic 
Original  American  Type  Launders  Company  Eace 
Beautiful  Pictures  Delighted  European  Publishers 


8  Point  22  A  $1  05  45  a  $1  20  $2  25 

MONSTROUS  CROWDS  RECEIVE  SOUVENIRS 

Eminent  Lecturers  Receiving  Important  Notification 
Graceful  Dancer  Gains  Fame  Abroad  During  Spring 
Intelligent  Boy  Student  Learns  Mathematics  Rapidly 
Noted  Astronomer  Discovers  Star  from  Observatory 
Handsome  Gold  Ring  Remodeled  by  Young  Jeweler 


12  Point  18A$135  33 a  $140  $2  75 

WINDSTORM  DESTROYED  MODERN  STRUCTURE 
Eighty  Prominent  Compositors  Returned  South  Monday 
Greatest  Steamships  Entered  Harbor  After  Perilous  Trip 
These  Distinct  Figures  $1234567890  Became  Established 


6  Point  28  A  $0  90  55  a  $1  10  $2  00 

THE  SENSIBLE  IDEAS  OF  BODONI  ON  BEA  UTIFVL  PRINTING 
Ambitious  Printers  Should  Examine  the  Books  of  Giambattista  Bodoni 
The  Beauty  of  All  Letters  Consists  in  Their  Regularity  and  Clearness 
Many  Notions  of  this  Old  Master  Printer  Still  Hold  Good  in  Our  Day 
The  Type  Face  Should  Conform  to  the  Taste  of  the  People  and  Time 
In  All  Art  Printing  the  Known  Beauty  of  the  Letters  will  be  Apparent 
More  Classical  Reproductions  $1234567890  Many  Appropriate  Designs 


American  Type  Launders  Company 

ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  BODONI  FAMILY 


Sheridan’s  New  Model 


T.  W.  &  C.  B.  SHERIDAN  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Paper  Cutters,  Book  Trimmers,  Die  Presses,  Embossers,  Smashers, 

Inkers,  and  a  complete  line  of  Printers’  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery 

NEW  YORK  ...  56  Duane  Street 
CHICAGO  .  ,  17  So.  Franklin  Street 

LONDON  .  .  65-69  Mount  Pleasant 


Automatic  Clamp— Improved— Up  to  Date 


Write  for  Particulars,  Prices  and  Terms 
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THOS;  B.  NAYLOR, 

Pruidmi  and  Manager. 


J  B.  ROBINSON, 

Vke-Prejident  and  Seeretary. 


COLOR  WORK 


WEKKLY  AND  MONTHLY  PUBLICATIONS  OUR  SPECIALTY 


CATALOGUES 


The  Oexter  Folder  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


Gentlenen 


We  are  delivering  to  your  representative  a 
signed  contract  for  one  aoreiAutoMatlc  crosa  Fee'de‘i9if( 
a  nximber  1  Miehle  press,  Kinaly  puiA  cielfvery ""along  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  as  w©  are  anmous  to  have  it  in¬ 
stalled  and  running,  / 


The  best  evideae©  oywhat  we  think  of  your 
feeder  is  shown  by  the  fact  tMt  w®  are  ordering  another 
one  within  five  days  after  tM  first  one  is  installed 
and  running.  We  have  always  /nown  that  they  wers  good, 
but  had  no  idea  how  good  th/y  really  were,  Tha  first  day 
that  we  had  it  running  we  ^creased  our  output  40  per 
cent,  and  have  been  keepijre  it  up  ever  sine©.  Hot  only 
have  w®  been  doing  that, Aut  we  are  cutting  down  consider, 
ably  the  cost  of  labor  m  handling. 

We  cannot  Meak  too  highly  of  the  work  your 
feeder  is  doing,  and^hould  be  very  glad  to  have  you 
refer  anyone  in  dou^  to  us.  it  took  us  just  one  day  to 
find  out  how  nueh  to  needed  then  in  ©ur  business. 


Very  truly  yours, 

PHILADELPHIA  PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING  CO 


Resident 
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rormNo.IO 

i2iligw  Angle 


Ldryesc 


tallest 


nlfe//esC 


Form  No  8 


rormiNOO  , 

32  Oblong(]n5«rre<l  16'5)  ]  I 

-  --71  Ldi^esC  1  j 


SwalleiC  i  1 


rorm  N0.7 


Largest 


Form  No,  5 

16  Obfong 


16  Oblong 
Inserted  ( 


Smlleit 


Jmalkst 


Smsilesc 


Smallest 


Form  No.] 

6Paraliel-2  up 


Fbrm  N0.2 
8  Parallel -2  up 


Form  No  9 

6  Right  Angle 


Largest 


The  machine  that  gives  you 
control  of  the  voidest  range  of 
the  business  of  your  vicinity 


Largest 


Makes  thirteen  folds  in  right  angle,  par 
allel,  oblong  and  special  work 


Attachments  make  it  a  complete  right 
angle,  parallel  and  oblong  machine 

Write  for  booklet 

DEXTER  FOLDER  CO 


Swd/lest 


400  Fifth  Avenue  431  South  Dearborn  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 

185  Summer  Street  Dodson  Printers*  Supply  Co. 

BOSTON  ATT.ANTA.  GA. 


Form  No.  3 

8  Oblong -2  up 


Brintnall  &  Bickford,  568  Howard  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

T.  W.  &  C,  B.  Sheridan  The  J.  I.,,  Morrison  Co. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND  TORONTO.  CANADA 


Form  No.  4 
12  Oblong 


Largest 


Largest 
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ATTENTION 

is  what  you  want  as  an  advertiser 
when  your  catalog  or  announce¬ 
ment  reaches  your  customer. 
Without  attention  your  entire 
investment  in  printing  is  lost. 

You  can  now  obtain  Imported 
Cover  Papers  in  such  attractive 
colors  and  interesting  textures 
that  they  at  once  have  the  high¬ 
est  ATTENTION  value.  The 
use  of  these  covers  will  add 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
advertising. 

W rite  for  particulars 
about  Imported  Covers  and  other 
novelties  in  papers 

O.  M.  STEINMAN,  Importer 

96  BEEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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New  Periodical  Folder 


Has  a  range  of  8,  12,  16,  20,  24 
and  28  pages.  Pastes  and  trims  8, 

12  and  16  pages.  Pastes  8,  12, 16, 

20,  24  and  28  pages. 

MADE  BY 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Co. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Chicago  New  York  City 

345  Rand-McNally  Building  38  Park  Row 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro. 
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CRITERION  RED 


Number  4540 


HAS  GREAT 
COVERING 
CAPACITY 


The  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co. 


CINCINNATI 

PHILADELPHIA 

DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY 
ROCHESTER 


BOSTON 

MINNEAPOLIS 

DETROIT 


“SPtEDlMT" 


BLACK- INK 

(means  all  the  name  implies) 


ifwuareSCEPTICAL  READ  THIS. 


THIS  PAGE  WAS  PRINTED  1500  PER  HOUR 
WITHOUT  SLIP  SH EETI NC.THE  INKWAS 
ALLOWED  TO  STAND  THREE  HOURSAND 
DID  NOT  DRY  ON  PLATES  OR  ON  THE  ROLLS. 

SPEEDLIMIT  BLACK  INK  WILL  GO  FARTHER 

THAN  ANY  HALF-TONE  ON  THE  MARKET. 

IT  HAS  SPECIALQUALITIES  NERITING  ATRIAL 

THE  QUEEN  CITY  PRINTING  INK  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  PHILADELPHIA.  DALLAS, 
CHICAGO.  KANSAS  CITY,  ROCHESTER. 
BOSTON,  MINNEAPOLIS,  DETROIT. 


Ten  Thousand  Dollars  oYear 

MR,  PRINTER,  are  you  getting  this  amount 
clear  out  of  your  business?  If  not,  this  story  will 
interest  you.  If  you  are,  it  Will  surprise  you. 


N  the  Fall  of  1 908  a  certain  party  conceived,  the 
idea  that  there  was  room  for  a  specialty  printing 
business  in  New  York  City.  He  made  a  very 
modest  beginning  with  one  automatic  machine 
in  an  inexpensive  loft.  He  was  soon  working  three 
shifts,  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  so  in  three  months  installed 
his  second  machine.  Soon  both  were  running  night  and  day, 
so  two  more  presses  were  installed.  He  has  long  since  out¬ 
grown  his  original  quarters  and  now  has  a  modern  plant  and 
has  plans  out  for  his  own  fireproof  factory.  Of  course,  he 
was  a  hustler,  but  you  must  admit  that  his  selection  of  a  press 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  success.  Recognizing  that  his 
equipment  must  be  the  best  that  could  be  procured,  fast, 
capable  of  turning  out  good  work  and  economical,  he  made 
a  careful  examination  of  all  the  presses  on  the  market  and 
installed  the  New  Era  Press.  His  four  presses  of  this  make 
do  not  exceed  in  value  $  1 2,000.00.  Can  you  derive  such  a 
revenue  from  an  equal  amount  of  equipment  ? 

I  have  withheld  the  printer’s  name,  but  I  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  it  to  any  printer  sufficiently  interested  to  call  and 
inspect  these  machines  in  operation,  as  this  is  a  true  story 
and  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  illustrations  that  1  can  give, 
showing  the  possibilities  of  this  press. 

Are  you  sufficiently  interested  to  wish  to  know  more 
about  this  press  and  its  possibilities?  If  so,  we  will  be  very 
pleased  to  send  you  a  catalogue,  giving  cuts  and  full  de¬ 
scription. — -The Regina  Company,!  17  Marbridge  Bldg.,  47  West 
34th  Street,  New  York  City,  Henry  Drouet,  Sales  Agent. 


ICTURES  have  always  been  the  only  language  that  persons 
of  all  nations  and  all  ages  could  understand.  A  picture  with  a 
brief  description  is  a  better  presentation  of  any  article  than 
pages  of  eloquence  in  type. 

Every  circular  or  catalog  is  intended  to  be  a  silent  sales¬ 
man.  Like  the  man,  it  may  be  genteel  and  high  grade— a 
real  selling  force,  or  by  its  inferiority,  misrepresent  the 
superior  article  it  advertises. 

Making  pictures— CUTS— for  all  illustrating  and  advertising 
purposes — is  our  business. 

Without  enumerating  the  different  kinds  and  grades  of  engravings, 
the  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that  we  have  unexcelled  facilities  and 
capacity  for  executing  large  or  small  orders  for  any  style  of  cuts  or  plates 
for  use  on  the  printing  press. 


ENQRAVIWG 
ELECTRiOTVPE  VU 


CHICAGO 


701-721  South  Dearborn  Street, 

Our  scale  of  prices  is  the  most  complete,  comprehensive  and  consistent  ever  issued. 

your  desk  the  necessity  for  correspondence  is  practically  eliminated. 
This  advertia0ment  ia  printed  from  a  niekebteel  “‘GLOBETYPE,^* 


With  it  on 


Elapsed  Time  Records 


The  best  modern  accounting  practice  requires  that 
the  cost  of  labor  as  well  as  material  shall  be  posted  against 
each  job  daily,  instead  of  in  bulk  when  the  job  is  com¬ 
pleted;  thus  enabling  the  management  to  get  a  daily 
report  of  the  cost  of  work  in  progress,  also  supplying  data 
for  settlement  of  insurance  in  case  of  a  fire. 

Calculagraph  records  of  Elapsed  Time  or  actual  work¬ 
ing  time  are  made  in  the  most  convenient  form  for  such 
daily  entries. 

Elapsed  time  records  made  by  the  Calculagraph  also 
furnish  the  most  reliable  data  for  making  up  pay-rolls. 

One  set  of  such  records  may  be  used  for  both  jobwork 
and  pay-roll  time  by  simply  reassorting  cards  and  adding 
records.  Thus  the  use  of  an  “in  and  out”  time-of-day 
recorder  may  be  dispensed  with. 


ASK  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET,  “ACCURATE  COST  RECORDS 


Calculagraph  Company 


1460  Jewelers  Building 
New  York  City 
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ESTABLISHED  1830 


Paper  Knives 

are  just  enough  better  to  warrant  inquiry 
if  you  do  not  already  know  about  them. 

“New  Process”  quality.  New  package. 

“  COES ”  warrant  (that’s  different)  better  service  and 

No  Price  Advance ! 

In  other  words,  our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  all 
improvements  at  no  cost  to  them. 


LORING  COES  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPARTMENT  COES  WRENCH  CO. 

WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS. 


New  York  Office — W.  E.  ROBBINS,  21  Murray  Street 

Phone,  6866  Barclay 


COES  RECORDS 

First  to  use  Micrometer  in  Knife  work  . . 1890 

First  to  absolutely  refuse  to  join  the  Trust . 1893 

First  to  use  special  steels  for  paper  work  •••••••••  1894 

First  to  use  a  special  package . 190J 

First  to  print  and  sell  by  a  ^‘printed  in  figures*’  Price-list  •  «  •  •  •  1904 

First  to  make  first-class  Knives,  any  kind  •••••,.  1830  to  1903 

COES  is  Always  Best ! 


Best  Machine 


American  Model  31 — 6  Wheels,  $6.00 


Lowest  Price 


Thousands  in  use 
Try  one  and  be  convinced 


Steel  Throughout 


Every  machine  thoroughly 
tested  in  a  printing-press 
and  guaranteed 


ACCURATE 


American  Numbering  Machine  Co. 

291  Essex  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

160  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

2  Cooper  St.,  Manchester,  England. 


Acnerican  Model  30 

^  Fully 

Guaranteed 


In  stock  and  for  sale  by 

Dealers  Everywhere 


JENNEY 

UNIVERSAL  TYPE  MOTORS 

Are  the  High-Grade  Standard 
for  All  Printing  Machinery 

AMERICAN  ROTARY  VALVE  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

Jenney  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES  FACTORY 

156  No.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago  Anderson.  Ind. 


VACUUM  CLEANING  MACH’Y  — AIR  COMPRESSORS 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUILD  A  TRADE  WITH  THE 
FRENCH  PRINTERS 

SEND  YOUR  CATALOGUES  AND  TERMS  TO  THE 

FONDERIE  CASLON 

(PARIS  branch) 

THE  LEADING  IMPORTERS  OF 

AMERICAN  MACHINERY 

FOR  THE  FRENCH  PRINTING  TRADE. 

(Shipping  Agents:  The  American  Express  Company.) 

FONDERIE  CASLON.  13.  Rue  Sainte  Ceclle.  PARIS 


LIST  OF  AGENTS 


Sanialj  ICrhgpr 

WRITES  WELL 
RULES  WELL 
ERASES  WELI. 


To  those  who  desire  a  high-grade  ledger  at 
a  moderate  price,  we  recommend  DANISH 
LEDGER.  Send  for  new  sample-book. 


Miller  &  Wright  Paper  Co.,  New  York  city 
Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Wilkinson  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Tileston  &  Livermore  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  T3 

R.  H.  Thompson  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Da 

Donaldson  Paper  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Chope  Stevens  Paper  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Crescent  Paper  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

O.  W.  Bradley  Paper  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

D.  RISING  PAPER  CO. 

HOUSATONIC,  BERKSHIRE  COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
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The  Miller  Saw -Trimmer 

A  Standardizing  Machine  for  the 

Down  in  your  business  office 

You  standardize  material  with  the  typewriter.  Why  not 
use  a  standardizing  machine  in  your  composing-room  ? 

There’^s  where  help  costs. 


Easy  to  operate.  Easy  to  buy.  Easy  to  pay  for. 
Freight  paid  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 


Miller  Saw -Trimmer  Go, 


815  East  Superior  Street 
Alma,  Mich« 


Miller  Saw-Trimmers  are  fully 
covered  by  U.  S.  and  foreign  pat* 
ents  and  pending  applications* 


Reduce  Your  Production  Cost 


The  Peerless  Electric  Co. 


Factory  and  General  Office:  Warren,  Ohio 


CHICAGO,  452  Monadnock  Bldg.  NEW  YORK,  43  West  27th  Street 

And  All  Principal  Cities 


by  installing  economical  motor  power.  There’s  a  big 
saving  to  be  realized  in  this  one  item  of  production  alone  — 
and  the  printer  should  look  well  to  this  important  feature. 


The  Peerless 


Motor 


supplies  (by  test) 
the  greatest  power 
at  the  least  cost. 
It  is  built  for  full 
day  every-day  serv¬ 
ice  and  gives  it. 

Peerless  motors 
are  built  along 
lines  of  scientific 
construction, 
based  upon  the 
knowledge  of 
what  is  required 
of  each  motor  — 
therefore  our 
motors  are  made  tor  all  printing  machinery,  supplying 
the  exacting  service  required,  and  are  sold  at  the  right  price. 

We  have  a  booklet  of  interesting  information  on  the 
motor  subject.  Best  mail  request  for  it. 


On  ANY  POWER  PROBLEM  write  ; 


READ  WHAT 

Ward  &  Shaw,  “5“ 

Have  to  Say  About 

The  American  Folder 


September  1,  1911 

The  American  Folding  Machine  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 

Gentlemen  —  You  have  asked  us  to  give  you  our  can¬ 
did  opinion  in  regard  to  the  American  Folding  Machine 
which  you  placed  in  our  factory  last  February  on  a  thirty- 
day  trial,  and  for  which  we  paid  you  March  16th.  Before 
we  allowed  you  to  install  this  machine  we  were  prejudiced 
as  regards  to  what  it  would  do;  you  claim  so  much  for  it. 

After  operating  it  for  two  weeks,  we  were  so  well 
pleased  with  it  that  we  decided  to  keep  it,  but  did  not 
tell  you  so.  We  now  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  for  the 
price  we  think  it  IS  the  best  Tnoney-Tnai^iTx^  machine  we  have 
in  our  plant.  In  addition  to  being  a  good  investment  it  is  a 
great  relief  to  be  able  to  do  away  with  hand-folding. 

You  should  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  placing  this 
machine  in  every  xvell-managed  printing  plant  in  America. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  T.  C.  Ward  WARD  &  SHAW 

The  American  Folding  Machine 

Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

(Booklet  and  other  descriptive  matter  sent  on  application) 


Presl&Mgr.;  ' 


ANUFACTURER 


8'620  SHERMA 


Dinse,  Page 
Company 


Electrotypes 

Nickeltypes 

AND  - = 

Stereotypes 


725-733  S.  LASALLE  ST. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE,  HARRISON  7185 


Roberts  Numbering  Machine  Co. 

Successor  to  The  Bates  Machine  Co. 

696-710  Jamaica  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MODEL  27A 


W  12345 


FOR  GENERAL 
JOB  WORK 

ABSOLUTELY 

ACCURATE 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SIDE  PLATES 
WITHOUT  SCREWS 


ALWAYS  IN  STOCK 


FAC  SIMILE  IMPRESSION 

Size  l%x^yi6  inches 


FIVE-HGURE  WHEELS 


ROBERTS’  MACHINES 

UNEQUALLED  RESULTS  —  MAXIMUM  ECONOMY 


View  Showing  Parts  Detached 
for  Cleaning 


NO  SCREWS 


To  Number  Either  Forward 
or  Backward 


The  Many-Sided  Potter  Proof  Press 


is  the  machine  that  has  opened  the  eyes  of  printers  as  to  what  a  proof  press  really  should  be. 


The  Potter  is  not  only  right  in  principle, 
but  is  designed  on  our  ideas  of  “  stronger  than 
necessary  ”  construction,  that  means  the  high¬ 
est  grade  of  work  for  a  maximum  time  with  a 
minimum  of  repairs.  It  is  this  construction 
that  has  made  a  record  of  400  machines  sold 
with  only  20  cents  repairs. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the 
Potter.  It  is  the  modern  method  of 
proof-taking.  Perfect  proofs  in  half  the 
time.  Register  proofs  of  process  plates 
or  galley  proofs  of  linotype  matter  both 
can  be  done  better  on  the  Potter.  Let  us  tell 
you  why.  The  Potter  is  made  in  four  sizes, 
10x25  to  25x32,  either  with  or  without  auto¬ 
matic  inking  device. 


SenJ  for  full  information  and  samples 


A.  F.  WANNER  &  GO. 


Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere  341  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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THE  CHAMBERS 

Paper  Folding  Machines 


No.  440  Drop-Roll  Jobber  has  range  from  35x48  to  14x21  inches. 
THE  PRICE  IS  IN  THE  MACHINE. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Fifty-second  and  Media  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago  Office  ::::::::  524  West  Jackson  Boulevard 


Bookbinders  and  Printers 

will  be  interested  to  know  of  our  rapid  mail  order  service 
and  our  ability  to  supply  them  with  the  highest  grade  of 
the  following  specials : 

XXD  Gold  Leaf,  Long  Edge,  Stamping  Ledger 
Dark  Usual,  Dark  Pale,  Aluminum  Leaf,  and 
Composition  Leaf 

Gold  and  aluminum  leaf  sold  in  any  quantities  from  one 
book  up.  Large  facilities  for  smelting  gold  waste,  rubber, 
rags  and  cotton  Send  for  Catalogue 

ESTABLISHED  1867 

JULIUS  HESS  COMPANY 

1411-1427  Greenwood  Terrace  Chicago,  Ill. 


Eagle  Printing  Ink  Co. 

24  Cliff  Street  ::  New  York 


<L  Manufacturers  of  the  Eagle 
Brand  Two-Color,  Three- 
ColorandQuad  Inks  for  Wet 
Printing.  Inks  that  retain 
their  Full  Color  Valuewhen 
printed  on  Multicolor  presses. 


Western  Branch  :  Factory  : 

705  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Worth  More  Than 
Its  Selling  Price 

This  is  the  decision  of  the 
knowing  printers  and  users 
who  have  closely  studied  the 
merits  of  our  Bond  Paper. 


is  a  practical  bond  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  directions  in 
a  quality  that  takes  the  place 
of  a  more  expensive  paper, 
yet  supplies  the  same  satis¬ 
factory  service.  Its  fine  tex¬ 
ture,  perfect  surface,  good 
strength,  all  contribute  for 
remarkable  results  to  be 
accomplished  in  printing, 
embossing,  offset  or  litho¬ 
graphic  work. 


is  a  paper  for  all  purposes,  all 
departments,  and  therefore  a 
popular  and  economical 
bond  paper  for  the  business 
man  or  business  firm  of  to¬ 
day. 

We  will  gladly  send  speci¬ 
men  samples  to  responsible 
printers  provided  request  is 
made  on  their  letter -head. 


We  carry  a  full  line  in  all  sizes  and 
weights,  <white  and  eight  colors,  for 
immediate  shipment,  including  22  x 
34-26,  also  --white  and  in  eight  colors 


Swigart  Paper  Company 

653-655  South  Fifth  Avenue  Chicago,  Ill. 


Quality — Service 

BRISLANE- 

HOYNE 

COMPANY 

Electrotypers 

Nickeltypers 

412-414-416  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago 

OUR  PLANT  IS  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  EQUIPPED 
WITH  ALL  OF  THE  LATEST  IMPROVED  MA¬ 
CHINERY  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  PRODUCTION 
OF  HIGH-GRADE  PRINTING  PLATES 

Special  Attention  to  Country  Orders 
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Saves  slip  sheeting;  this  ex¬ 
pense  is  equal  to  cost  of  Ink. 
Why  Spend  rnoney  twice  ? 
Save  cost  of  slip  sheeting 
and 

ENEU  BLACK 

COSTS  NOTHING 


CHAS.  ENEU  JOHNSON  &  CO. 

Philadelphia  Cleveland  St.  Louis  ,  New  York 

San  Francisco  Baltimore  Chicago  Boston 


T  HIS  INSERT  is  printed  with 

Eneu  Black 

under  regular  printing  conditions,  without 
slip  sheets,  by  a  commxrcial  printer. 


Chas.  Eneu  Johnson  &  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS 
BALTIMORE 
B  O  S  T  O  N 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHI  C  A  G  O 
CLE VELA  N  D 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
NEW  YORK 


uHfalmatm  ^printing  Ink  (En. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

LITHOGRAPH  and  LETTERPRESS 

INKS 

PROCESS  INKS  &  INKS  FOR  OFFSET  PRESSES 
BEST  GRADES  IN  ALL  SHADES  OF  COLORS 

STEEL  AND  COPPER  PLATE  INKS 

Our  Electric  Annihilator  a  Benefactor  for  Pressmen 
HOME  OFFICE 

212  Olive  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

DEPOTS 

Chicago,  Ill.,  711  S.  Dearborn  St.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  222  N.  Second  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  600  Delaware  St.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  73  Union  Ave. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  535  Magazine  St. 


1400 Printing  Plants 

in  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
using  the 

Mechanical  Chalk  Relief 
Overlay 


Why? — Because  the  maxi¬ 
mum  grade  of  half-tone 
printing  is  secured  with  its 
aid,  at  the  minimum  cost 
of  overlay  production. 


FOR  SAMPLES,  SHOPRIGHT  -  TO- 
MANUFACTURE  CHARGE,  ETC., 
ADDRESS 


WATZELHAN  ^  SPEYER 

183  William  Street,  New  York 

^  - -  =■ 


Why  Every  Printer 
Should  Be  an 
Advertising  Man 


There  are  three  sources  of  advertising  —  the  personal 
conference,  the  written  letter  and  the  printed  word.  Of 
these  the  printed  word  is  the  greatest  factor  in  commercial 
advertising.  For  that  reason,  every  printer  should  be  an 
advertising  man.  Many  of  the  most  successful  advertising 
men  of  to-day  began  at  the  case  or  press. 

A  good  printer  has  within  him  the  natural  instincts  of 
advertising.  He  studies  display  and  effect  with  the  idea  of 
attracting  attention.  Without  the  printer’s  ability,  the 
writer  of  advertising  would  be  almost  helpless. 

Now,  why  not  combine  the  qualifications  of  printing 
and  writing,  and  then  to  this  combination  add  all  the  other 
requisites  essential  to  advertising .? 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools  rank  among 
the  largest  advertisers  in  this  country.  Certainly  there  are 
no  more  successful  advertisers  than  the  I.  C.  S.  They  are 
credited  with  having  the  best  advertising  statistics  of  any 
concern  in  the  world.  They  operate  one  of  the  largest,  if 
not  the  largest,  printing  plants  in  the  world,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  understand  the  printer’s  ability,  and  what  is  required  to 
make  him  more  successful. 

With  twenty  years’  experience  as  a  basis,  they  have 
prepared  an  Advertising  Course  covering  every  funda¬ 
mental  feature  of  advertising,  including  Type  Display, 
Copy  Writing,  Follow-up  Systems,  Managing  Advertis¬ 
ing  Appropriations,  Illustrating,  Mediums,  Catalogue  and 
Booklet  Writing,  each  subject  being  treated  by  an  expert. 

To  learn  more  about  the  1.  C.  S.  Course  of 
Advertising,  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  coupon 


International  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  1207,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send,  without  obligation  to  me,  specimen  pages 
and  complete  description  of  your  new  and  complete 
Advertising  Course. 

Name  _ 

St.  and  No _ 

City _  State _ 
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Patented  in 

United  States 
Great  Britain 
France 
Belgium 


Before  You 
BuyAnother — 


Suppose  you  investi¬ 
gate  the  many  nenx) 
and  valuable  im¬ 
provements  found  in 


The 


Acme 

Binder 


No.  6 


You  want  a  Stapler 
that  is  accurate  and 
dependable  at  the 
right  price.  The 
“Acme”  keeps 
down  your  cost  of 
production.  It  is 
equipped  with  all  the 
up-to-the  -  minute 
advantages.  For  sale 
by  printers’  supply 
houses  throughout 
the  United  States. 
Send  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Write 

The  Acme 
Staple  Machine 
Co.,  Ltd., 

112  North  Ninth  St., 
Camden,  N.  J. 


The  Green  Data  Book 


\  compilation  of  facts  and  figures  culled 
from  many  of  the  largest  printing 
plants  in  the  country.  A  clear,  concise 
statement  of  a  printer’s  wants  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  motor  equipment. 
Contains  information  of  great  value  to 
printers,  and  shows  how  to  reduce 
operating  expenses. 


WRITE  FOR  A  COPY 


The  Triumph  Electric  Go. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


BOOLE  MACHINE  & 
ENGRAVING  WORKS 

29-33  Prospect  Street  111  Washington  Street 
=  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  — — = 

“Hoole” 
Check 
End-Name 
Printing 
Machine 

A  Job  of  500  End-Names  can  be  set  up  and  run 
off  on  the  “HOOLE”  Check  End-Name  Printing 
Machine  at  a  cost  of  nine  cents,  and  the  work  will 
equal  that  of  the  printing-press.  Let  us  refer  you  to 
concerns  who  are  getting  the  above  results. 

—  -  Manufacturers  of  . 

End-Name,  Numbering,  Pa^in^  and 
Bookbinders’  Machinery  and  Finishing 
Tools  of  all  kinds. 


Inks  that  are  used  in  every  country  where 
printing  is  done. 


2Caat  $c  lElftngpr 

(Srrmang 


Manufacturing  Agents  for  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico 

Charles  Hellmuth 

Printing 

and  Lithographic 

The  World’s 

INKS 

Originators 

Standard 
Three  and 

DRY  COLORS,  VARNISHES 

of  Solvine 

Four  Color 

SPECIAL 

Process  Inks 

OFF-SET  INKS 

New  York 

Bi-Tones 

Gold  Ink 

154-6-8  W.  1 8th  Street 

that  work 

worthy  of 

Hellmuth  Building 

clean  to  the 

the  name 

Chicago 

Kr  605-7-9  S.  Clark  St. 

Poole  Bros.  Building 

last  sheet 
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HICKOK 

Paper- Ruling  Machines 
“  Ruling  Pens 

‘Bookbinders  ’  Machinery 

The  W.  O.  HICKOK  MFC.  CO. 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1844  Incorporated  1886 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Sole  Canadian  Agents,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto 


JAMES  WHITE  PAPER  CO. 


Trade-mark 

Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


BOOK  AND  COVER  PAPERS 


219  W.  MONROE  STREET 


CHICAGO 


“They  Are 
Goin^  Some” 

Six  hundred  and  twenty-two 


Win^-Horton  Mailers 


were  sold  in  1910. 

They  were  all  sold  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval,  but  not  a 
Mailer  was  returned. 

They  are  carried  in  stock 
at  printers’  supply  houses 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


Full  particulars  supplied  on  re¬ 
quest  to  any  agency,  or 


CHAUNCEY  WING,  Mfr.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


V 

i^ill  Do  More  and  Better  Work;  at  Less  Cost 

The  Boston  Wire  Stitcher 

Because  of  its  single  adjustment  to  the  stock  to  Be  stitched, 
will  usually  get  started  and  do  the  first  thousand  in  the  time 
another  machine  is  being  adjusted,  and  will  do  more  thousands 
in  a  given  time,  at  less  cost  per  thousand,  than  any  other  wire 
stitching  machine.  It  is  the  minimum  cost  regulator. 

American  Type  Founders  Company,  General  Selling  Agent 

I 

'.•K. 
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1,000  Magazines  for  Fifty  Cents 


GATHERED, 

STITCHED  AND 

COVERED 

Labor  (1)  operator  . 

(1)  operator  assistant . 

(2)  good  feeders . 

(i)  good  feeder  assistant . 

(1)  good  take-off .  ....... 

Per  M . 

$3.00 

1.50 

3.00 

1.00 

1.50 

$  10.00 

.  $  0.3703 

Fixed  interest  .... 
Charges,  insurance  . 

Depreciation . 

Supt. . 

Per  M . .  . 

.  .  on  $8,000  6% 

.  .  “  “  2% 

.  .  5% 

.  . 

$1.60 

.54 

1.33 

.12 

$3.59 

.  $0.1330 

3,000  books  per  hour  X  9 — 

-27,000  books  per  day  , 

.  $  0.5033 

GEO.  JUENGST  &  SONS,  Croton  Falls,  New  York. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


There  Are  More  “BREHMER” 


Being  Used  Than  All  Other 
Make  Machines  Combined 


THERE’S  A  “BECAUSE” 


CHEAPEST 
QUICKEST 
MOST  ACCURATE 


CHARLES  BECK  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

609  CHESTNUT  STREET 


WRITE  OUR 
“SERVICE  BUREAU” 


No.58.  Forheavier  work  up  to  ?^-inch.  Can  be  fitted  with 
special  gauge  for  Calendar  Work. 


No.  33.  For  Booklet  and  other  General 
Printers’  Stitching. 
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Latham  Machinery  Company 


NEW  YORK 
8  Reade  Street 


CHICAGO,  306-312  Canal  Street 


BOSTON 
220  Devonshire  St. 


CONSIDER 
the  EUTURE 


“By  the  time  I  had  spent  $120  for 
Punches,  my  machine,  which  cost 
$100,  was  worn  out,”  said  one  man, 
and  it  is  the  experience  of  many. 

Buy  a  Monitor — it  will  last  a  lifetime, 
and  every  additional  Punch  is  an  asset. 

Monitor  Bench  Punches,  Wire  Stitchers,  Perforators, 
Embossers,  Standing  Presses,  Paging  and  Numbering 
Machines,  Greasers  and  Scorers,  Job  Backers,  Table 
Shears,  etc. 

We  furnish  complete  bindery  outfits — Write  us  for  Estimates 


Monitor  Power  Multiplex 
Punch 


INVESTIGATE  THIS  PRESS  BEFORE  BUYING  NEW  EQUIPMENT 

The  Swink  Printing  Press  Company 


Critical  Tests  Prove  Our  Claims 

We  ask  no  odds  nor  do  we  take  a  back  seat  when  it  comes  to  the  final  test 
of  what  our  two-revolution  press  will  accomplish.  Compare  the  increased 
product  and  reduced  cost  accomplished  by  our  press  and  this  one  proof 
alone  will  convince  the  skeptical. 


Swink  Hi^h-Grade 
Two-Revolution 
Press 


is  scientifically  constructed  and 
no  one  part,  large  or  small,  passes 
into  its  construction  without 
thorough  inspection,  so  that  its 
working  parts  are  dependable, 
accurate  and  continue  to  work 
with  the  same  satisfaction  as 
the  works  of  a  standard  watch. 

Its  uniform  high  speed  of  an 
average  of  2,400  impressions 
per  hour  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  Built  for  hard  service; 
entire  structure  free  from  technical  or  complicated  parts; 


register  is  absolute,  the  impression  certain. 
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The  BEST  and  LARGEST  GERMAN  TRADE  JOURNAL  for 
the  PRINTING  TRADES  on  the  EUROPEAN  CONTINENT 

ISurlj-  uni 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Printers,  Lithographers  and  kindred  trades, 
with  many  artistic  supplements.  Q  Yearly  Subscription  for  Foreign 
Countries,  14s. -9d. —  post  free.  Sample  Copy,  Is. 

ERNST  M O RG EN STE R N 

19  DENNEWITZ-STRASSE  -  -  -  BERLIN,  W.  57.  GERMANY 


Cke  ^meruan  pressman 

A  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  TRADE 
JOURNAL  WITH  20,000  SUBSCRIBERS 


Best  medium  for  direct  communication  with  the 
user  and  purchaser  of 
Pressroom  Machinery  and  Materials 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 


Second  National  Bank  Building,  CINCINNATI,  Ohio 


Bishop's  Order  Book 
and  Record  of  Cost 

€[[The  simplest  and  most  accurate  book  for  keeping 
track  of  all  items  of  cost  of  every  job  done.  Each 
book  contains  100  leaves,  10x16,  printed  and  ruled, 
and  provides  room  for  entering  3,000  jobs.  Strongly 
bound,  price  $3.00.  Fourth  edition. 

SOLD  BY 

The  Inland  Printer  Company 

Chicago 


M 


HOW 

TO 

PRINT 

FROM 

METALS 

Ss 

QHjaa. 

^orrap 


ETALOGRAPHY 

Treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  zinc  and 
aluminum  and  their  treatment  as  printing  sur« 
faces.  Thoroughly  practical  and  invaluable 
alike  to  the  expert  and  to  those  taking  up 
metaUplate  printing  for  the  first  time.  Full 
particulars  of  rotary  litho  and  offset  litho 
methods  and  machines;  details  of  special 
processes,  plates  and  solutions.  The  price  is 
3  /  -  or  $2.00,  post  free. 

To  be  obtained  from 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


Metal  Plate  Printing 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid. 


A  text-book  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Printing 
in  the  Lithographic  manner  from  Zinc  and  Alumi¬ 
num  Plates.  Complete  from  graining  the  plates  to 
producing  the  printed  sheet. 

- - PUBLISHED  BY - - - - - 

THE  NATIONAL  LITHOGRAPHER 

ISO  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

The  Only  Lithographic  Trade  Paper  Published  in  America. 
Subscriptions,  $2.00  per  year.  Foreign  Subscriptions,  $2.50  per  year. 

Single  copies,  twenty  cents. 


The  Best  Special  Works  for  Lithographers,  Etc. 

ARE  THE 

ALBUM  LITHO — 26  parts  in  stock,  20  plates  in  black  and  color, 
$1.50  each  part. 

AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  SPECIMENS  — three  series,  24 
plates  in  color,  $3.50  each  series. 

TREASURE  OF  GRAPHIC  ARTS— 24  folio  plates  in  color, $4.50. 
TREASURE  OF  LABELS — the  newest  of  labels — 15  plates  in  color, 

$3.00. 

“FIGURE  STUDIES”  —  by  Ferd  Wiist  —  second  series,  24  plates, 

S3.00. 

AND  THE 

FREIE  KUNSTE 

-SEMI-MONTHLY  PUBLICATION— 

This  Journal  is  the  best  Technical  Book  for  Printers.,  Lithographers 
and  all  Kindred  Trades.  Artistic  supplements.  Yearly  subscription, 
$3.00,  post  free  ;  sample  copy,  25  cents. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOSEF  HEIM . Vienna  VI./ i  Austria 


PRIOR’S  AUTOMATIC 

$I)oto  ^calf 

SHOWS  PROPORTION  AT  A  GLANCE 

No  figuring — no  chance  for  error.  Will  show  exact 
proportion  of  any  size  photoor  drawing— any  size  plate. 

SIMPLE  — ACCURATE. 

Being  transparent,  may  be  placed  upon  proofs 
of  cuts,  etc.,  and  number  of  square  inches  de¬ 
termined  without  figuring.  Price,  $2.00. 
Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

The  Inland  Printer  Co. 


632  Sherman  Street  .  . 
1729  Tribune  Building, 


.  CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 


Established  January,  1894. 


Deals  only  with  the  Illustration  side  of  Printing,  but  deals  with 
that  side  thoroughly.  Post  free,  $2  per  annum. 

Geo.  R0UTLEDGE& Sons, Ltd. -j  [London,  E.  C. 

AMERICAN  AGENTS: 

Spon  &  Chamberlain,  123  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
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Gummed  Paper 


The  Standard  for  Years 


Extreme  care  m  manufacture  is  a  Dennison  characteristic, 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  quality  of  Dennison  Gummed 
Paper.  Our  experience  as  printers  of  Gummed  Labels 
reminds  us  daily  that  a  label  to  accomplish  its  purpose 
must  stick  quickly  and  permanently. 

We  offer  for  this  purpose  our  three  grades: 

STANDARD““Heavily  Gummed 
CROWN  Medium  Fish  Gumming 

EAGLE  —Dextrine  Gummed 

IV rile  us  for  Samples  and  T^rices 

TiiK  :maki:j;s 


BOSTON 
26  Franklin  Street 
CHICAGO 
62  E.  Randolph  Street 


Stores  at 

NEW  YORK 
15  John  Street 
15  W.  27th  Street 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cincinnati,  O. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Dallas,  Texas 


Sales 

Denver,  Colo. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Hartford,  Ct. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Mexico  City,  Mex. 


Offices  at 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Newark.  N.  J. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Portland,  Me. 
Providence,  R.  1. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1007  Chestnut  Street 
ST.  LOUIS 
413  N.  Fourth  Street 


Richmond,  Va. 

St-  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
Washington,  D.  C, 
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Our  papers  are  supplied  in  fine  wedding  stationery,  visiting  cards,  and  other  specialties  by  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  and  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  whose  boxes  containing  our  goods  bear  the  word  CRANE’S. 


^ _ _ _  r —  — 

I  ■  — -M.,..  M  l„  1 

$15.50  a  Week  Increase 

in  Wages 

A  Chicago  hand  compositor  got  tired  of  working  for  the 
then  job  scale  of  $19.50. 

Within  the  last  four  years  he  made  the  plunge  and  became 
a  student  at 

Cbe  InlanU  printer  Cecljnttal  ^cljool 

Since  that  time  his  wages  have  risen  steadily  until  now  he  is 
earning  $35  a  week. 

Not  everybody  can  do  so  well.  But  any  compositor  can  go  part  of  the  road 
this  man  has  traveled.  There  will  be  more  machines  than  ever.  Make  up  your  mind 
to  catch  on.  This  is  the  School  that  will  show  you  how.  It  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union. 

Send  Postal  for  Booklet  ‘“Machine  Composition” 
and  learn  all  about  the  course  and  what  the  students  say  of  it. 

The  Thompson  Typecaster  taught  without  extra  charge. 

Inland  Printer  Technical  School 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

T . . . . . 
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Use  Cottrell  Presses 


New  Series  High  Speed  Four  Roller  Two-Revolution  Press 


on  their  high-grade  eatalogue  and  eolor  work  because  they  find 
the  register  faultless,  the  impression  rigid,  the  distribution  perfect 
and  the  speed  high.  These  reasons  are  just  as  important  to  you. 
Better  get  posted  by  sending  for  our  four-color  booklet  describing 
the  New  Series  High  Speed  Four  Roller  Convertible  Delivery 
Two-Revolution  Cottrell  Press — it  goes  into  all  the  details  which 
make  this  press  so  popular.  There’s  a  copy  for  you — write  to-day. 


C.  B.  Cottrell  £?  Sons  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Keystone  Type  Foundry 

GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS 


W^orks:  25  Madison  Square  North,  New  York 

Westerly,  R.  1.  279  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Philadelphia 

Detroit 


New  York 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Set  in  Keystone’s  Powell  Series  with  Ornament  No.  3129.  Printed  on  a  No.  5  Cottrell.  WATCH  THESE  INSERTS  FOR  EXAMPLES  OF  GOOD  TYPOGRAPHY 


THE  POWELL  SERIES 

Registered  in  England.  Rd  445070 

Made  of  the  Celebrated  Nickel- Alloy  Metal  on  Universal  Line,  Point  Body  and  Set 


6  Point  Font  S2  00 


22  A  Si  00 


44  a  SI  Oo 


30  Point 


Font  S4  25 


5  A  S2  20  9  a  $2  05 


KEEP  GOOD  TYPE  FACES  AT  YOUR  COMMAND 
The  profit  making  part  of  the  Art  of  Printing  is  enhanced  by 
the  use  of  such  faces  as  are  attractive  and  made  of  durable 
material.  Keystone  Type  Faces  have  these  qualities  and  talk 
right  out  in  a  way  that  is  sure  to  attract  the  greatest  attention 

8  Point  Font  S2  25  21  A  Si  15  40  a  Si  10 


HORSES  RACING 

Records  Are  Broken 


STUDY  OF  THE  DETAILS  MEAN  SUCCESS 
To  be  a  successful  printer  requires  much  study, 
not  only  of  the  Business  itself,  but  of  the  People 
with  whom  you  deal  as  well.  Study  the  tastes 
of  your  Customers  and  be  governed  accordingly 


10  Point  Font  $2  50  16  A  SI  25  30  a  Si  25 

GOOD  SERVICE  IMPORTANT 
W^e  pride  ourselves  on  this  branch  of 
our  business  system ;  our  customers 
testify  to  our  reliability  in  this  line 

12  Point  Font  $2  75  14  A  $1  35  27  a  SI  40 

ADVICE  TO  ALL  PRINTERS 
Keep  your  cases  full  and  save  the 
time  lost  in  hunting  for  “sorts” 


36  Point  Font  S5  OO  4  A  S2  60  7  a  $2  40 

NORTH  POLE 

Bravest  Searcher 

42  Point  Font  S6  25  3  A  S3  25  6  a  S3  00 

MANSIONS 

Built  of  Stone 


14  Point  Font  S3  00 


12  A  SI  45  24  a  Si  55 


KEYSTONE  PRODUCTS 
Are  always  reliable  and  just 
as  we  represent  them  to  be 

18  Point  Font  S3  25  9  A  $1  60  18  a  SI  65 

LARGE  BUILDINGS 
Business  district  of  the 
city  becomes  crowded 


24  Point  Font  S3  50  6  A  SI  75  11  a  SI  75 

SQUARE  DEAL 

Business  Method 


48  Point  Font  S7  50  3  A  S3  85  6  a  S3  65 

PROMISED 

Fertile  Lands 


60  Point  Font  S9  75  3  A  S5  90  4  a  S3  85 

CHIMED 


72  Point  Font  $11  85  3  A  $7  25  4  a  S4  60 


^  POWELL  AUXILIARIES  === 

The  and  ^  ^  €  of  3^ 

Put  up  separately  in  fonts  at  the  following  prices  :  6  to  14  Point 
inclusive,  50  cents  each  ;  18  to  30  Point  inclusive,  60  cents  each  ;  36  to 
42  Point  inclusive,  75  cents  each  ;  48  to  72  Point  inclusive,  $1.00  each. 


Branded 


Detroit 
Atlanta 
San  Francisco 


Philadelphia 
New  York 
Chicago 


KEYSTONE  TYPE  FOUNDRY 


Each  Revolvator  Saves 
$300.00  a  Month 

•If  One  firm  which  is  using  three  ‘Mjvolvators,  recently 

told  us  each  one  saved 
$300  per  month.  Here’s 
why.  A'Hjvolvator en- 
ables  two  men  to  do  the 
work  of  ten.  It  makes 
it  possible  to  stack 
boxes,  rolls  of  paper, 
etc.,  quickly  and  close 
to  the  ceiling  without 
leaving  wide  aisles,  thus 
increasing  the  capacity 
of  your  store-room. 
The  ‘T^evolving  base  is 
the  secret. 

•If  fV rite  for  our  Booklet 
**/”  and  state  the  height 
of  ceiling,  and  we  will 
quote  special  prices.  W e 
also  send  ‘Bjvolvators  on 
30  days'  free  trial. 

New  York  Revolving  Portable 
Elevator  Company 

351  Garfield  Avenue  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

I 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC 

MOTORS 

Alternating  and  Direct  Current 


COMPACT  -  RELIABLE  —  EFFICIENT 


Type  S,  Form  H  Alternating-Current  Motor,  Belted  to  Miehle  Press 

The  solution  of  your  motor-drive  problems  and  recom¬ 
mendations  leading  to  more  efficient  operation  at  reduced 
power  expense  furnished  free  of  obligation  on  your  part. 

^  "Bulletin  No,  2194 

SPRAGIE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

j  )  I )  OE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICES: 

S27~531  West  34th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


The  Challenge  Machinery  Go. 

Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

Salesroom  and  Warehouse:  124  So.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


The  Non -Tipping  ART  HOOK 


The  job  is  finished.  In  checking  up  it  is  found  that  the  presswork  has  taken 
excessively  more  time  than  your  estimator  calculated.  You  check  up  his  fig¬ 
ures  and  find  them  correct  in  every  detail.  Can’t  understand  it.  Best  press¬ 
men  in  the  business,  new,  up-to-date  presses,  new  plates.  The  head  pressman  is 
called  on  the  carpet. 

The  poor  fellow,  not  having  a  perfectly  clear  idea  of  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  complains  of  the  plates  having  high  and  low  spots,  loss  of  register, 
clutches  jamming,  clutches  breaking,  etc. 

The  pressman  is  not  to  blame.  We’ll  explain; 

The  high  and  low  spots  were  caused  by  the  back  ends  of  the  register  hooks 
'‘tipping”  up  against  the  lower  sides  of  the  plates,  making  “high  spots”  where  the  hooks  touched  and  “low 
spots”  where  they  did  not  touch.  A  tight  lock-up,  under  these  conditions,  naturally  caused  the  plates  to 
spring  up  in  the  center.  As  the  cylinder  passed  over  them,  the  plates  were  forced  down  onto  the  base  and 
the  clutches  would  either  break  off  or  dig  into  the  bevel,  giving  sufficient  play  to  throw  out”  the  register. 

You  can  readily  understand  from  this  that  the  evil  of  tipping” 
hooks  is  the  basis  of  an  endless  variety  of  troubles,  and  that  the  only 
relief  is  to  buy  hooks  that  won’t  “tip.” 

From  wear  or  from  construction,  this  trouble  does  not  appear  in 
the  ART  REGISTER  HOOK — and  we  guarantee  every  hook  from 
breakage.  That  means  we  will  replace  every  hook  that  breaks  under 
ordinary  usage. 

Let  us  send  you  a  set  on  thirty  days’  trial.  If  they  don’t  make 
good,  return  ’em. 
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Hamilton’s 


MODERNIZED 

COMPOSING-  ROOM 

FURNITURE 


Street  and  No. 


ALL  PROMINENT  DEALERS  SELL  HAMILTON  GOODS 


City . State . 

Have  you  a  copy  of  “Comp>osing-room  Economy”  ?  . 


A  VALUABLE  LINE  GAUGE,  graduated  by  picas  and  nonpareils,  mailed 
free  to  every  inquiring  printer. 


Many  employing  printers  have  the  impression  that  their  establishments  are  working  with  the  greatest 
possible  efficiency,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  composing-rooms  are  thoroughly  antiquated,  lumbered  with 
old  furniture  and  equipment,  poorly  arranged,  entailing  a  great  loss  in  floor  space  and  time  of  workmen. 

Modernized  Furniture  saves  floor  space.  Bringing  the  material  together  in  compact  and  convenient  form, 
saves  the  time  of  workmen.  It  is  a  simple  proposition  and  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  representative  employ¬ 
ing  printers  have  so  long  deluded  themselves  into  believing  that  they  are  up  to  date  and  wide  awake,  only  to 
find  themselves  in  time  hopelessly  behind  in  the  handicap  race  for  minimum  cost  of  production. 


The  Watchword  of  the  Hour  in  the  Printing  Trade  is  “Cost  Finding” 

The  great  Convention  at  Denver  last  month  is  but  an  incident  in  this  movement. 

Any  employing  printer  who  has  kept  pace  with  the  movement  toward  cost  finding  and  cost  reduction  will  recognize,  in  J. 
Cliff  Dando  and  Isaac  H.  Blanchard,  pioneers  and  pathfinders.  Their  composing-rooms  were  among  the  first  to  be  modernized. 
Here  is  what  they  say  about  the  installation  of  Hamilton’s  Modernized  Composing-Room  Furniture. 

The  Hamilton  Mfs:.  Co.. 

Two  Rivers,  Wis.  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen  : 

We  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  prompt  delivery  of  Office  Furniture  purchased  of  you  to 
partially  refit  our  plant.  The  goods  have  all  been  installed  and  are  most  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  Your  efforts  to  give  us  quick  service  are  most  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly,  IS.V.VC  H.  BLANCH.\RD  CO., 

Isaac  H.  Blanchard,  Sec’y. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co., 

Two  Rivers,  Wis.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen  : 

The  furniture  and  general  layout  you  furnished  for  our  composing  department  has  given 
us  very  great  satisfaction.  It  made  it  possible  to  arrange  the  working  material  in  such  a  way  as 
to  reduce  the  time  of  all  work  to  the  minimum. 

The  general  construction  of  the  furniture  is  fine  and  an  office  so  equipped  can  without 
doubt  secure  the  very  best  workmen.  We  have  e.xperienced  three  instances  where  compositors 
with  A  No.  I  records  have  expressed  a  desire  to  secure  positions  with  our  house  on  the  ground 
that  our  composing  department  was  right  up  to  date.  You  can  see  that  a  good  equipment  has  a 
moral  as  well  as  economic  value. 

Yours  very  truly,  DANDO  PRINTING  &  PUB.  CO. 

J.  Cliff  Dando,  Sec’y  &  Treas. 

The  Minimum  Cost  of  Production  Can  Not  Be  Achieved  Without  Providing  the 
Maximum  Efficiency  in  Point  of  Equipment 

Let  an  expert  show  you  a  proposed  layout  of  your  office  which  will  unquestionably  provide  a  saving  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
new  equipment  in  less  than  a  year’s  time. 


We  are 
interested 
in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Modern¬ 
ized  Furniture  and 
we  would  like  to  have 
your  representative  show 
us  a  floor  plan  of  our  compos¬ 
ing-room  as  you  would  rearrange 
it,  with  a  view  to  our  installing  such 
furniture  as  you  can  show  us  would  soon 
be  paid  for  in  the  saving  accomplished. 


Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  “  Composing-room  Economy,”  showing  floor  plans  in  thirty 

modernized  offices. 

THE  HAMILTON  MEG.  CO. 


Name  . 


Main  Ofii  ce  and  Factories 
Eastern  Office  and  Warehouse 


TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 
-  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


OUR  NEW  CATALOG  OF  SPECIAL  FURNITURE  IS  NOW  READY 
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No  Increase  in  Matrix  Prices 
No  Taxation  for  Improvements 
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This  advertisement  shows  Monotype  faces  and  borders 


WE  believe  that  when  a  man  in¬ 
vests  several  thousand  dollars 
in  a  Monotype  (or  any  other 
machine)  he  should  be  protected  against 
increases  in  his  “fixed  charges,”  and 
protected  also  against  having  his  in¬ 
vestment  made  a  “back  number”  by 
improvements. 

Of  course,  improvements  must,  and 
should,  come;  but  Monotype  improve¬ 
ments  are  available  to  every  Monotype 
owner  and  can  be  applied  to  his  ma¬ 
chine  at  any  time. 

That  is  the  beauty  of  the  Monotype 
“Unit  plan.”  A  complete  Monotype 
machine  is  merely  a  collection  of  Mono¬ 
type  units,  built  to  fit  together.  If  we 
improve  a  unit,  or  add  one,  it  goes  into 
any  machine  as  if  it  were  originally 
built  with  it,  without  disturbing  any 
other  part  or  requiring  any  rebuilding 
or  alteration. 

Any  Monotype  we  have  ever  sold 
or  shall  ever  sell  can  thus  be  made  the 
“latest  model”  at  any  time  and  at  a 
very  reasonable  expense. 

We  do  not  use  improvements  as  a 
means  for  extorting  more  money  from 
our  customers.  If  we  can  improve  the 
Monotype  we  ought  to  and  we  do,  but 
the  improvement  certainly  should  be 
shared  with  our  former  customers — 
who  helped  us  to  make  it. 

For  example,  the  cellular  matrix — the 
most  radical  and  valuable  improvement 
ever  made  in  type-setting  machinery. 
This  was  an  improvement  that  cost  us 


around  $250,000  to  perfect  and  put  into 
practical  form.  Yet  the  new  “cellular 
matrix”  is  sold  at  exactly  the  same  price 
as  the  older  form  which  it  superseded, 
and  we  allow  a  liberal  credit  for  the  old 
style  matrix  in  exchange  for  new,  al¬ 
though  we  use  the  old  one  no  more. 
This  shows,  as  well  as  anything  we  can 
think  of,  the  Monotype  policy  of  pro¬ 
tecting  customers. 

A  full  font  of  225  characters  in 
MONOTYPE  cellular  matrices  with 
the  matrix  case,  or  magazine,  that  holds 
them,  costs  but  $60.00 — and  the  price 
won’t  go  up. 

About  400  faces  to  choose  from  for 
composition — over  900  for  casting — 
and  we  are  making  more  all  the  time. 
Cut  over  200  new  faces  last  year. 

Monotype  cellular  matrices  produce 
type  that  lines  at  the  bottom,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  point  size  of  the  body. 

Any  boldface  may  be  combined  with 
any  Roman  of  the  same  point  size.  To 
make  a  new  combination  with  the  Mo¬ 
notype,  buy  the  boldface  you  want  and 
use  it  with  the  Roman  you  have. 

All  of  which  goes  with  many  other 
features  to  make  the  Monotype  the 
safest  and  most  economical  and  the 
fastest  and  most  efficient  type-setting 
and  casting  machine  on  the  market. 

As  for  the  quality  of  its  work — well, 
we  don’t  need  to  talk  that  any  more. 
It’s  in  a  class  by  itself,  in  quality. 

The  Monotype  Cellular  Matrix  raised 
the  standard  of  quality — but  not  price. 


Only  One  Model— and  that  Always  the  Latest 

BUILT  ON  THE  UNIT  SYSTEM 

Ask  US  to  prove  every  word  of  what  we  say 
It’s  as  easy  to  prove  it  as  to  say  it — and  more  fun 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co. 

Philadelphia 
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If  You  Want  Type 
Buy  a  Typecaster** 


SHOULD  you  buy  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars’ 
worth  of  type  to-day,  what  would  it  be  worth 
a  year  from  now?  Nothing. 

Spend  that  amount  for  a  Thompson  Typecaster  and 
how  much  does  it  depreciate  in  a  year?  Seven  per 
cent,  according  to  the  American  Printers’  Cost 
Commission. 

How  much  will  it  save  the  printer  who  makes  his 
own  type?  Fifty  per  cent  on  his  type  investment. 


Mr.  Printer — 

You’ll  buy  a  typecaster  some  day  —  if  you  are  wide¬ 
awake,  you’ll  buy  it  soon.  All  we  ask  is  that  you 
investigate  the  Thompson  Typecaster  before  you  buy 
another  dress  of  type.  We  have  a  surprise  for  you. 

This  is  the  only  machine  that  can  use  Linotype  matrices  and  give  four  different  com¬ 
binations  of  nicks  in  any  body.  Matrix  libraries,  containing  a  large  variety  of  faces  from 
5  to  48  point,  in  Chicago  and  New  York  —  any  font  $2. 


5ee  Machines  in  New  Yorl(,  Chicago,  Minneapolis 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Birmingham  and  Denver 


Thompson  Type  Machine  Company 

624-632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 

- 


Set  in  Type  Made  by  the  Thompson  Typecaster 


Printing  for  Profit 

IS  MADE  EASIER  FOR  THE 
USERS  OF  THE  LATEST 

Scott  Two -Revolution  Presses 


because  they  are  the  most  perfect  machines  of 
their  kind  built.  Take  particular  notice  of 
the  many  superior  features  enumerated  below : 


SCOTT  DIRECT-DRIVE  TWO-REVOLUTION  FOUR-ROLLER  PRESS 


FEATURES 


Perfectly  Designed  Frame 
Absolute  and  Lasting  Register 

By  patented  DIRECT-DRIVE  Bed  Motion 
Adjustable  Air  Chambers 
Powerful  and  Solid  Impression 
New  Cylinder  Controlling  Devices 
New  Impression  Adjustment 
Patented  Safety  Gripper  Motion 
Patented  Safety  Shoo-fly  Motion 
Cylinder  Advancing  Adjustments 


Effective  Form  Roller  Lifter 

Patented  Distribution  before  ink  reaches  table 

Patented  Minute  Fountain  Regulation 

Ink  Fountain  Trip — patented 

Interchangeable  Rollers 

Springless  fly  delivery 

Patented  Curtain  Sheet  Delivery 

Finest  Materials  and  Workmanship 

Built  in  five  styles  and  eight  sizes 


SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  TO  NEAREST  OFFICE 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT,  General  Manager 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK,  41  Park  Row  CHICAGO,  Monadnock  Block 
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No.  2  Bronzing  Machine 


WMMU&v:: 


oR:r 

^THBRSORD 


/50  N.  FOURTH  ST. 

Pmi/ADSfJ/PHM 


Art  Printing  Inks 


Metal  Decorating  Press 


Mr^^r  II 

1^^ 

Rutherford  Rotary  Metal  Decorating  Press  i. 

^  «  r 
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Waite  Die  and  Plate  Press 


USERS’  OPINIONS 


“If  we  were  to  order  another  press  to-day  we  would  order  the 
‘Waite.’  ”  — CLARKE  &  COURTS,  Galveston,  Tex. 

“We  freely  express  the  utmost  satisfaction,  getting  the  best  of 
results  as  to  quality  of  work  together  with  output.  Contrary  to  reports, 
the  machine  is  not  complicated  and  we  can,  without  hesitation, 
recommend  the  ‘Waite’  to  any  prospective  purchaser.” 

THE  CARGILL  CO.,  Houston,  Tex. 

“In  our  opinion  the  ‘Waite’  is  the  best  press  in  the  market. 
It  has  the  best  wiper  of  any  of  the  presses,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
wipes  more  like  the  human  hand  would  wipe  a  plate,  while  other 
presses  have  a  flat  wipe.” 

AMERICAN  STATIONERY  COMPANY.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“The  above  (Plaza  Hotel)  letter-head  plate  has  had  85,000 
impressions  at  a  speed  of  30  a  minute  on  our  4  in.  x  8  in.  Waite  Die 
Press.”  —CAMERON  &  BULKLEY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“We  are  pleased  to  state  that  our  6  in.  x  10  in.  Waite  Die  Press 
is  giving  us  good  service.  This  press  is  running  dies  the  full  limit  of 
the  die  box  on  a  high  grade  of  close  color  stamping  with  excellent 
results.”  — GEO.  C.  WHITNEY  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

“We  are  enabled  to  do  a  class  of  work  on  it  that  can  not  be 
done  on  any  other  die  press  in  our  plant,  and  we  have  several  of 
various  makes.”  — E.  A.  WRIGHT,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AUTO  FALCON  CBb  WAITE  DIE  PRESS  CO.,  Ltd. 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  BUILDING,  346  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  Factory,  Dover,  N.  H. 


STYLE  D  —  with  direct-connected  motor. 


Punches 

Five  styles,  varying  in  price  from  $35  to  $325,  every  one 
the  best  in  its  class. 

Absolute  Accuracy  —  Clean  Cutting  —  Prodigious  Power 
—  Evident  Economy. 

TATUM  PUNCHES  may  be  adjusted  to  any  desired 
multiple  without  the  removal  of  the  idle  heads. 

Round  shapes  all  interchangeable.  Nineteen  stock  sizes. 
Special  shapes  quickly  furnished. 

When  you  buy  a  punch,  get  the  best  —  any  user  of  the 
“TATUM”  is  a  good  reference. 

Write  for  Catalogue  A 


THE  SAM’L  C.  TATUM  COMPANY 


3310  Colerain  Avenue 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Punch,  with  stripper  and  die. 
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Denny,  Hilborn  &  Rosenbach 
Steel  Die  Stamping  Inks 


A  Few  of  the 
Good  Ones 

are  75%  of  the  Steel  Die  Power  Stamp- 
^  ^  ing  Presses  in  daily  use  operated  with 

Plate  Finish  Black 

D.  H.  R.  Gloss  and  Plate  Finish 

Plate  Finish  Blue 

Stamping  Inks? 

Plate  Finish  Bond 

Green 

If  you  will  consider  the  fact  that  less  than 
five  years  ago  dry  colors  and  varnish  were 
used  exclusively,  with  the  attendant  mess  and 

Plate  Finish  Bond 

Brown 

waste,  and  that  our  method  in  so  short  a  time  has 
practically  revolutionized  this  and  made  power 

Plate  Finish  Red 

press  Stamping  a  jinunciui  as  wen  as  a  mecnan- 
ical  success,  the  question  is  readily  answered. 

Cameo  White 

Satin  Finish  White 

Pvnnf  take  our  say-so,  but  ask  some 

L  Hv  1  f  UU /  Qf  your  friends  in  any  up-to-date 

shop  what  stamping  ink  they  are  using  and  why ;  or,  still 
better,  order  sufficient  D.  H.  R.  Ink  for  your  next  big  run 

HIGH  GLOSS 

and  compare  results. 

Black  No.  303 

r^'hPV/l  fnv  Don’t  blame  your  operator 
1  yC!  14' iU !  for  poor  work.  It  doesn’t 

matter  how  large  the  die  or  plate  you  have  on  or  the  number 

Blue  No.  307 

of  impressions  —  give  your  operator  D.  H.  R.  Inks  and 
Varnish  and  we  guarantee  you  will  be  satisfied. 

Royal  Blue  No.  319 

The  larger  the  number  of  presses  you  are 

Lenox  Red  No.  308 

running  the  greater  the  need  for  D.  H . R.  Inks, 

Keystone  Red  No.  4 

on  account  of  the  minimum  stoppage  and 
waste. 

Poinsetta  Red  No.  320 

Denny,  Hilborn  &  Rosenbach 

Holly  Green  No.  322 

Originators  and  Manufacturers 

PHILADELPHIA 

Send  for  the  book 

GEO.  RUSSELL  REED  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle 

Agents  for  Pacific  Coast  and  carry  full  stock  of  our  Inks 

» 
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It’s  Not  What  We  Say 
The  Autopress  Can  Do, 
But  What  Its  Users 


ot-EHOLXiHTON^'Sl 


— TtiJ©( 


Xug.  aa. 

TK»  AutoprAea  Coap&ny, 

299  firoa<3>v 
Ha«  Y«rk. 


\  coiBserci&i  { 


i  your  lltara- 


lally  done  : 

plant  Inoludlng  both  ehort  ana  long 
alao  run  Joba  of  a  ai:e  and  kind  \tu 
turn  doea  not  elala  ttao  praee  alll  i 
praeaiona  made  on  the  preea  during  the  time  In- 
atalled  haa  been  over  500,000;  the  quality  of  the 
•  ork  turned  out  haa  been  flret  olaea  and  we  have  n< 
bad  the  allghteat  trouble  in  a>ny  way 

To  Bay  that  ws  ere  pleaeed  with  our  pui 
ebaae  would  be  putting  it  lightly;  It  hae  doubled  c 
oapaelty  and  cut  down  feeder  expeneoa.  Joba  that 
looked  large  before  the  Autopreee  waa  metalled  not 
aeaa  email  In  cotsparleon. 


Avoy  from  whoa  wo  ha\ 
make  uB  all  Autopreei 
tbat  Vr.  be  bee  to  it 


.tb  your  Ur.  Uo 
enthuelaem  to 
'  only  regret  la 


Say  It  Has  Done 

EVERY  DAY  we  receive  enthusiastic  letters  from 
prominent  printers  all  over  the  world  and  their  words 
fairly  glow  with  satisfaction  and  praise.  They  attest 
the  economy,  the  value  and  the  undeniable  necessity 
of  the  Autopress  in  every  printing  plant,  great  and 
small. 

THESE  LETTERS  come  from  some  of  the  largest 
corporations  and  the  best  printers  in  the  country¬ 
men  who  weigh  their  words  and  whose  statements 


command  respect.  Among  them  are  such  great  concerns  as 

The  Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror* 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

C.  H.  Slin^erland,  of 
Slin^erlands,  N.  Y. 


The  Bankers’  Publishing  Co.,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio 


Stettiner  Brothers,  of 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Federal  Printing  Company,  of 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

J.  B,  Judson,  of 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

The  Daily  Mirror,  of 
Escanaba,  Mich. 


D.  C.  Cook  Publishing  Co.,  of 
El^in,  Ill, 

The  Essex  Press,  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Deseret  News,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


and  hundreds  of  others 

THESE  LETTERS  prove  that  the  Autopress  has  neither  competitor  nor 
equal,  that  it  is  the  money-maker  of  every  printshop,  and  that  it  quickly  saves 
its  cost  because  it  produces  four  to  five  times  as  much  in  a  given  time  as  other 
presses  used  for  work  within  its  range;  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  machines  for 
all-round  job  work,  being  capable  of  producing  beautiful  color  work  as  well  as 
the  cheapest  of  commercial  printing,  and  that  it  is  of  as  great  value  to  the 
printer  with  the  small  shop  as  it  is  to  the  man  with  the  largest. 

THESE  LETTERS  of  warm  commendation  are  further  backed  by  checks 
in  payment  and  by  additional  orders.  You  can  quickly  verify  any  of  the  above 
statements  by  simply  asking  us  to  send  you  facsimiles  of  the  originals. 

Not  Promises,  But  Performances 

Remember  we  guarantee  the  Autopress  to  fulfill  our  claims.  You  run  no 
risk.  Send  today  for  full  information.  If  you  hesitate  you  are  simply  making 
way  for  the  other  fellow.  Do  you  want  the  profits  or  will  you  let  him  take 
them?  _ 


299  Broadway,  New  York 


CHICAGO,  431  S.  Dearborn  St. 
ATLANTA.  GA..  Rhodes  Bld^. 
LONDON,  ENG.,  83  Fleet  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Phelan  Bld^. 
BOSTON,  176  Federal  St. 
TORONTO,  CAN,,  Carlaw  Ave. 


THE  AUTOPRESS 

3,000 

IMPRESSIONS 
PER  HOUR 
FROM 

TYPE  OR  FLAT 
PLATES 


KIDDER  Roll-Feed  Bed  and  Platen  Presses 

Are  Superior  to  All  Other  Automatic  Presses 


THEY  FEED  FROM  THE  ROLL,  are  easily  and  quickly  adjusted,  and  are  capable  of  the  widest 
possible  range  of  special  work. 

THEY  PRINT  FROM  TYPE  OR  PLATES  according  to  style  of  press. 

THEY  PRINT  ON  ONE  OR  TWO  SIDES  of  the  paper,  in  from  one  to  four  colors,  as  specified. 
ACCURATE  REGISTER  is  sure  and  not  a  matter  of  guess-work. 


MINIMUM  SPOILAGE 
HIGHEST  SPEEDS 


This  Press 

prints  from  plates,  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  paper, 
in  one  or  more  colors  up  to 
four.  It  is  built  in  four  sizes. 

It  Makes  Large  Profits 
for  its  Owners 

H'^rite  for  information  on  either 
our  Standard  Styles  or  Special 
Presses  for  Special  Work. 

KIDDER  PRESS 
COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Works  : 

DOVER,  N.  H. 

New  York  Office:  261  Broadway 

GIBBS-BROWER  CO. 

AGENTS 

CANADA  :  The  J.  L.  Morrison  Co., 
Toronto.  GREAT  BRITAIN  :  John 
Haddon  &  Co.,  London.  SOUTH 
AMERICA:  J.  Wasserman  &  Co., 
Buenos  Aires. 


Substantial  and  Simple 

Solid  and  Successful 

xL 

N 

s  \ 

nX  Little  Brother  of  the 

J  )  Linotype  and  Monotype 

[1 

The  Universal  Type-Maker 
Eats  Up  the  Hell-box 

New  Type  for  Old 

When  You  Want  It 

All  You  Want  of  It.  ^ 

N 

.:a  ^ 

D) 

Write  for  Desirable  Details  to 

V\  Universal  Type-Making  Machine  Co. 

\\  321-323  North  Sheldon  Street, 

SI  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Reduce  Y our  Power  Cost 


Eliminate  all  waste  from  your  pressroom,  linotype-room, 
bindery,  anywhere  in  your  shop. 

Hundreds  of  printers  have  found  a  big  saving  by  installing 
our  motors  in  their  individual  machines,  doing  away  with 
costly  delays  and  dangerous  shaft  troubles. 


We  have  specialized  on  small  motors  for  the  printing  trade 
for  more  than  sixteen  years. 

Our  Special  Booklet  about  “  STANDARD  ”  Motors  will 
be  sent  for  the  asking.  Every  printer  should  have  it. 


WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY 


The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co, 

Factory  and  General  Offices  : 

1325  Lagonda  Avenue 
Springfield,  Ohio 
BRANCHES: 

New  York,  145  Chambers 
street ;  Chicago,  320  Monad- 
n  0  c  k  block  ;  Philadelphia, 
1109  Arch  street;  Boston, 
176  Federal  street;  Cleve¬ 
land,  1408  West  Third  street, 
N.  W.  ;  New  Orleans,  312 
Carondelet  street ;  St.  Louis, 
1120  Pine  street ;  Kansas 
City,  529  Delaware  street. 


TITANIC 

BOND 

Bright  color,  even 
texture,  strength,  a 
bondy  rattle.  Every¬ 
thing  in  its  favor, 
including  its  price. 

Stocked  in  bond  finish  and  in  linen 
finish  in  attractive  colors  and  useful 
•  weights. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLES 

PARSONS  TRADING  CO. 

20  VESEY  STREET  NEW  YORK 

London  Sidney  Mexico 

Bombay  Melbourne  Buenos  Aires 

Cape  Town  Wellington  Havana 


The  Carver  Automatic  Die  Presses 


IMPORTANT 


To  introduce  our  new  Card  Feeding 
Attachment^  the  same  will  be  supplied 
on  all  machines  ordered  until  January 
1,  1912,  without  additional  charge. 

An  attachment  for  feeding  small 
cards  has  long  been  needed :  now  we 
have  it  for  you. 


Our  presses  are  manufactured  in  the 
following  sizes : 

X  9  in.  X  8  in. 

3;^  X  8  “  21^  x4  “ 

C.  R.  Carver  Company 

Canadian  Agents :  Export  Agent,  except  Canada: 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg.  PARSONS  TRADING  CO.,  Sydney ,  Mexico  City  and  New  York. 
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Why  W aste  Money  on  Poor  Electrotypes  ? 

There  is  no  good  argument  in  defense  of  using  “thin-shell”  or  cheap  electrotypes 
when  the  very  best  can  be  had  at  the  same  price.  There  is  but  one  method  of  satisfying 
the  users  of  electrotypes,  and  that  is  dependable  electrotypes  and  prompt  service. 


Do  You  Know  About  Our  Famous 
Nickeltype  Plates? 

Users  who  appreciate  high-class  work  praise  the  efficiency 
of  our  nickeltypes  and  we  know  there  are  none  better  at  any 
price.  If  you  have  a  high-class  job  in  mind,  let  us  submit 
samples  of  work  both  by  plate  and  printed  results.  This  will 
tell  the  story.  Nickeltypes  are  the  one  certain  process  of  perfect 
and  satisfactory  reproduction. 


Our  Entire  Plant  is  Fully 
Equipped 

with  new  and  modern  machinery,  and  in  the  hands  of  expert 
workmen.  We  are  capable  of  handling  your  work  with  ab¬ 
solute  satisfaction. 

Buyers  of  electrotypes  should  increase  the  appearance  of 
their  product  through  the  use  of  better  electrotypes,  and  this 
may  be  accomplished  with  the  American  Electrotype  service. 


Phone  Franklin  2264.  Automatic  53753.  will  call  for  your  business. 

AMERICAN  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY 

24-30  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago 


One  of  the  Most  Valuable  Features 


Write  for  full  particulars,  prices,  terms,  etc. 
We  manufacture  tnvo  smaller  sizes  of  press. 
Also  hand-stamping  and  copperplate  presses. 


The  Modern  Machine  Company 

Belleville,  Illinois 


It  inks,  wipes,  polishes  and  prints  at  one 
operation  from  a  die  or  plate,  5x9  inches, 
at  a  speed  of  1,500  impressions  per  hour. 
We  emboss  center  of  a  sheet  18  x  27  inches. 


about  our  press  is  that  it  embraces  all  that  can  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  construction.  Its  durability 
and  convenience  are  worth  your  careful  investi¬ 
gation,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  product  — 
both  quality  and  speed. 


Steel  Die  and  Plate  Stamping  Press 


The  mechanical  principles  and  con¬ 
struction  are  absolutely  correct, 
nothing  skipped  or  overlooked. 
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FBATERNAL 


iLND  OTHER 


SOCIETY 

EMBLEMS 

RAILROAD  AND  EXPRESS  TRADE  MARKS 


Every  Printer  should  have  a  copy. 

The  fact  that  you  can 
furnish  these  cuts  will  secure 
you  many  a  good  order. 

Sent  postpaid  for  ascents  in 
stamps.  Worth  dol¬ 
lars  to  any  printer. 


Stock  Cut  Dept. 

THE  HAWTIN  ENGRAVING  CONI^NY 

D£SIGNERS.ENGmS  AND  ELECIROIYPERS 

19-21  So.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


Photo- Engravers  IhT 

%eliance  Photo-Engravers  ’ 
Proof  Press 


because  THEY  KNOW 
(without  any  question, 
without  any  doubt,  with¬ 
out  any  hesita¬ 
tion)  in  using 
the  Reliance 
they  are  using  the  BEST 
they  can  get,  because 
they  are  obtaining  proofs 
that  are  unobtain¬ 
able,  EXCEPT  ON 

'Ehe  Reliance. 

\  photo-engraving  plant 
without  a  Reliance  is  like  a 
ship  without  a  rudder  — 
drifting,  without  definite 
results  and  profits. 

SEl'ES  SIZE$ 

ff'rite  for  circular 
to  the  manufacturers. 


Paul  Shniedewend  &  Co. 

62^  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Shniedewend  Printers’  Proof  Press. 

Also  sold  by  H'illiams-Lloyd  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago;  Geo.  Russell  Reed  Co.. 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle;  United  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  New  York  and 
"Boston;  N .  Y.  Machinery  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Canada; 
A.  H'' .  Penrose  Co.,  London,  Eng. ;  Klimsch  Co-,  Frankfurt  am  M.,  Ger. 

SOLD  ALSO  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


This  Machine  Will  Pay 
Its  Own  Way 


and  you  not  tie  up  your  capital  by 
our  method.  Here 
is  a  machine  that 
is  indispensable. 
Made  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  high- 
class  commercial 
and  social  station¬ 
ery ,  plate  work, 
built  to  fill  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the 
present-day  de¬ 
mands  of  the  en¬ 
graver  and  printer. 
Do  You  Know 
About  Our 
Liberal  Plan  of 
Installation  P 


Write  novo  and 
arrange  to  get 
your  plant 
equipped  for  the 
holiday  trade. 


Engravers’  and  Printers*  Machinery  Co.,  inc. 

108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Clean  Wiping  Rags 

have  proven  the  most  economical,  convenient  and 
sanitary  addition  to  the  pressroom,  engraving  depart¬ 
ment — in  fact,  any  department  about  a  modern  print- 
shop  where  machinery  or  engravings  are  used. 

We  Are  Not  ''Ragmen'' 

but  launderers  of  rags  put  through  a  thoroughly 
sanitary  cleaning  process,  each  rag  carefully  selected, 
all  buttons,  pins,  hooks,  eyes,  in  fact  anything 
“scratchy  ”  removed  by  hand  prior  to  cleansing. 

No  possible  chance  to  ruin  electros,  half-tones, 
type-faces  or  printers’  rollers.  Rags  are  soft,  clean 
and  absorbent. 

We  Guarantee  Every  Rag 

thoroughly  sterilized,  hand  selected,  sanitary,  and 
each  bale  is  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  covering 
our  process  of  preparation.  This  removes  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  printer  purchasing  an  inferior  rag  at  a 
high  price. 

Send  lo-day  for  particulars,  quantities  you  use,  and  Tve 
Toill  mail  you  our  regular  price  list  or  special  quotation. 


IDEAL  I 


I  BRAND  I 

1930-32-34  WARREN  AVENUE  CHICAGO 
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AUTOMATIC  PRESSES 

BED,  PLATEN  OR  ROTARY 

for  producing  finished  products  in  one  operation 

. WE  ALSO  MANUFACTURE= 

SLITTERS— For  All  Classes  of  Roll  Products 
TOILET  ROLL  PAPER  MACHINERY-Hard  or  Soft  Rolls 
SPECIAL  PRESSES — Designed  and  Built  to  Order 


MEISEL 


PRESS  {3  MFG.  CO. 

=  FACTORY  = 

944-948  Dorchester  Ave.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


The  Gold  Printing  of  the  Future 


RIESSNER’S 

COMBINATION 

GOLD  INK 

Of  great  value  and  importance  to  all  printers.  Gold  printing  on  all 
kinds  of  stock.  It  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  dry  bronze. 

Best  njuorking  qualities.  Prints  like  any  other  ink.  Prints 
bright  gold  on  rough  antique  covers  and  uncoated  papers 
voithout  the  use  of  dry  hronscing  over  size 

Send  for  samples  of  printing  done  with  this  new  GOLD  INK.  Results 
will  surprise  you.  No  scattering  of  bronze  powder  into  the  fiber  of 
cover-stock.  No  cleaning  or  dusting  of  sheets. 

Printers  can  alvoays  have  fresh  gold  ink  at  hand 

I  furnish  GOLD  INK  in  three  different  kinds,  for  various  kinds  of 
papers,  as  follows ; 

No.  1,  for  all  clay  coated  papers,  h 
No.  2,  for  all  glazed  papers. 

No.  3,  for  all  rough  cover  and  1 

uncoated  papers,  for  which  a  V  i. 

sizing  for  base  is  required.  J  per  ID. 

Sizing  for  No.  3,  .?1.00  per  lb.  Big  discounts  in  quantities. 

Special  inducements  to  ink  manufacturers  and  jobbers. 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  A  POUND  ON  APPROVAL 


T.  RIESSNER 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of  Bronze  Powder  of  All  Kinds 
Composition  and  Aluminum  Leaf 

59  Gold  Street  New  York  City 


$3.00 


Headquarters  for  Photo-Engravers*  Supplies 


Williams-Lloyd  Machinery  Co. 

626  Federal  Street,  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers  of  a  Complete  Line  of 

Electrotyping,  Stereotyping  and 
Photo  -  Engraving 
Machinery 

We  make  a  specialty  of  installing  complete  outfits.  Estimates 
and  specifications  furnished  on  request.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

-  -  Eastern  Representative  — 

UNITED  PRINTING  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

246  Summer  Street,  Boston  ::  12  Spruce  Street,  New  York 


The  Printing  Press’s  Best  Assistant 

Increase  your  output — -cut  down  your  power  bills 
—  get  the  maximum  of  service  at  the  lowest  cost 
by  installing 

RICHMOND  PHASE  MOTORS 

- %  to  100  H.  P. - - 

**A  Speed  for  Every  Job!  Fast,  Slow  or  Intermediate** 
Write  to  nearest  branch  for  Bulletin  No.  14 
145  Chambers  Street  -  -  -  New  York  City 

176  Federal  Street  ....  Boston,  Mass. 
322  Monadnock  Block,  -  -  Chicago,  Ill. 

1120  Pine  Street,  -  -  .  .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1011  Chestnut  Street,  Room  626,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
226-30  Huron  Street  -  -  -  -  Toledo,  Ohio 

1006  Maiestic  Bldg.  -  -  -  Detroit,  Mich. 

505  Swetland  Bldg.  -  -  Cleveland,  Ohio 

148  McGill  Street  -  Montreal,  Canada 

iSirl|(mnnh  Slertrir  (Eu. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


It  stands  the  test 
and  comparison 
of  all 


Every  Day  Efficiency 


These  machines  are  guaranteed  to 
do  perfect  work 


is  the  supreme  test  of  any  machine  —  and  the  wise  buyer 
should  busy  himself  as  to  machine,  “service-quality.”  Its 
mechanical  principle  and  construction  stand  for  only  the 
be.st.  One  of  the  main  features- — the  slack  of  cloth  always 
at  bottom,  making  top  perfectly  tight.  Any  user  of  any 
pen  machine  can  add  this  improvement  at  little  cost. 

Before  you  buy,  do  yourself  justice  by  investigating 
the  reliable  Dewey  Ruling  Machine. 

Manufactured  since  1863,  but  with  improvements  since  1910 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

F.  E.  AND  B.  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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When  It  Gomes  to  Buying  a 
Gutting  Machine  —  Investigate 


The  days  of  “ pig-in-the-bag ”  buying  are  over.  “Show  me”  is  a 
little  slangy,  but  it  means  a  whole  lot.  When  you  invest  in  a  Cutter  you 
want  to  know  you  are  getting  the  best  your  money  can  buy. 

We  make  ninety  styles  and  sizes  of  Cutters. 

Each  Oswego-made  Cutter  must  have  at  least  three  points  in  which 
it  is  superior  to  all  existing  cutting  machines. 

We  want  you  to  know  about  these  three  points  and  the  other  SIX 

that  have  sold  and  re-sold  the  Oswego  Cutters 
all  around  the  world. 

Do  you  know  about  the  power-saving 
(and  power  is  money)  device  on  the  Oswego 
Automatic  Clamp  Power  Cutter? 

Ask  us  to  “shov/  you.”  Write  for  the 
book  picturing  and  describing  Oswego  Cut¬ 
ters  from  the  little  16-inch  Oswego  Bench 
Cutter  to  the  giant  7 -ton  Brown  &  Carver 
Automatic  Clamp  Cutting  Machine  —  and 
why  not  write  for  it  now? 


Can’t  Break  It 


OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS 

NIEL  GRAY,  Jr.,  Proprietor 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 
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It  Isn’t  So  Much 


what  we  say  in  our  advertising  matter  about 
the  character  and  our  claims  for  the  famous 
Velvo  Enamel,  but  it  is  what  we  can  demon¬ 
strate  or  prove  by  actual  results  from  Velvo 
Enamel  that  will  satisfy  you  —  the  buyer. 


A  Quality  That  Leaves  Nothing  to  Be  Desired 

This  coated  paper  is  distinctly  different  from  any 
other  kind  on  the  market,  because  of  its  uniform  and 
perfect  printing  surface,  and,  further,  because  of  its 
general  adaptability  to  all  grades  of  high-class  color  or 
single-color  printing. 

Let  us  submit  samples  or  send  to  your  place  of 
business  a  special  representative.  Investigate  now  and 
get  ready  for  your  Fall  catalogue,  booklet  or  high- 
class  printing. 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Enamel  Book,  S.  &  S.  C.,  and  Machine  Finish 
Book  Paper  in  Chicago,  ready  for  quick  delivery,  in  case  lots  or  more, 
in  standard  sizes  and  weights. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. 

( Incorporated) 

General  Offices  :  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Western  Sales  Office  : 

Printers’  Building,  Sherman  and  Polk  Sts.,  Chicago 

Mills  at  Tyrone,  Pa.;  Piedmont,  W.  Va.;  Luke,  Md.;  Davis,  W.  Va.; 
Covington,  Va.;  Duncan  Mills,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.;  Williamsburg,  Pa. 

Cable  Address:  “  Pulpmont,  New  York.”  A.  I.  and  A.  B.  C.  Codes  Used. 


Steel  Equipment  for 
Composing  Room,  Press  Room 

and  Bindery 

COMPOSING  Rooms,  which  grow  to  large  proportions  by 
the  addition  of  necessary  pieces  of  furniture,  purchased 
here  and  there,  from  time  to  time,  almost  invariably  suffer 
from  lack  of  efficiency  and  sooner  or  later  “dry  rot”  sets  in, 
the  working  force  becomes  contaminated  and  the  concern 
begins  to  degenerate.  Relief  must  come  from  the  outside, 
and  only  experts  can  supply  it. 

We  are  efficiency  experts  for  Printing  plants  and  able  to 
give  you  valuable  service  and  show  you  the  “short  cuts”  that 
can  be  made  in  operating  the  Composing  Room,  Press  Room 
and  Bindery.  We  thoroughly  investigate  prevailing  meth¬ 
ods,  introduce  improvements,  design  such  furnishings  as  are 
necessary  to  obtain  the  greatest  efficiency  and  when  the 
plan  is  perfected,  submit  blue  prints  showing  the  correct 
arrangement.  We  then  give  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed 
new  Equipment.  Each  plant  is  treated  individually— no 
two  alike— according  to  its  own  special  requirements. 

No  order  is  expected  unless  a  substantial  saving  is  shown 
in  both  cost  of  operation  and  floor  space.  We  usually  save 
from  10  to  25  per  cent,  in  labor  and  30  to  50  per  cent,  in 
floor  space.  Let  us  show  you  what  we  can  do  for  you. 

Keystone  Type  Foundry 

Designers  and  Makers  of  Modern  Sfeel  Printing  Equipment  consisting  of  Cabinets:  Case  Stands;  Linotype  Dumps ;  Ad-Frames :  Correcting  and  Storage  Frames  : 
Imposing  Frames  and  Surfaces;  Assembling.  Make-Up  and  Stripping  Tables;  Galley  Transfer  and  Self-Dumping  Tiucks.  etc.— ALL  OF  STEEL. 

Main  Office  and  Foundry ;  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Steel  Furniture  Factory:  Chester,  Pa. 

Houses  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco 

Set  in  the  Ayer  and  Ayer  (Non-Kerning)  Italic  Series  made  by  the  Keystone  Type  Foundry. 


How  the  Keystone  Benefits  Printers 

and  Publishers 

While  working  its  way  to  the  forefront  of  the  type  found¬ 
ing  industry  and  developing  the  demand  for  its  products  which 
now  exists  throughout  the  world,  this  Foundry  has  constantly 
labored  for  trade  improvement  and  better  printing. 


Keystone  has  originated  and  introduced  many 
type  styles  which  have  brought  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  typography,  notably  among  them 
being  the  Caslon,  John  Hancock,  Powell,  Ben 
Franklin  and  other  well  known  groups  of  faces 
in  the  several  variations  of  widths  and  styles 
for  the  printers’  convenience. 

By  establishing  numerous  selling  houses  in 
the  principal  cities.  Keystone  has  brought  large 
and  complete  stocks  of  supplies  conveniently  to 
hand  for  all  printers  and  publishers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  rendering  service  in  the  matter  of  furnish¬ 
ing  supplies  which  has  aided  materially  in  the 
development  of  individual  printing  concerns  and 
the  business  generally. 

Keystone  originated  and  introduced  the  sell¬ 
ing  plan  whereby  all  type  faces  are  now  pur¬ 
chased  at  one  list  of  prices,  and  thereby  per¬ 
petuated  moderate  rates  for  the  printer. 

Keystone  was  the  first  Type  Foundry  to 
schedule,  show  and  font  Accents  for  all  Foreign 
languages,  thereby  greatly  facilitating  the  work 
of  the  printer  in  handling  Foreign  copy. 

Keystone  was  the  first  Type  Foundry  to 
design  Non-Kerning  Italics,  which  other  foun¬ 
dries  claimed  could  not  be  successfully  made 
but  which  are  now  in  such  demand  that  com¬ 
petitors  are  obliged  to  make  them. 

Keystone  was  the  first  Type  Foundry  to 
issue  a  complete  Specimen  Book  in  colors,  with 
practical  examples  for  the  guidance  of  printers 
in  correct  composition  and  arrangement. 

Keystone  has  maintained  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  for  buyers  of  Type  Foundry  products  by 
remaining  independent  of  all  other  type  found¬ 
ing  concerns  and  standing  for  the  “  square  deal.” 

Keystone  was  the  first  concern  in  the  world 
to  build  Printers’  Type  Cabinets  of  steel  and 
the  first  and  only  one  to  operate  a  large  indepen¬ 


dent  factory  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of 
printing  plant  equipment  made  entirely  of  Steel. 

Keystone  was  the  first  Type  Foundry  to 
employ  high-class  efficiency  experts  to  go  about 
modernizing  and  systematizing  Composing 
Rooms,  Press  Rooms  and  Binderies  by  design¬ 
ing  special  pieces  of  Furniture  for  special  needs 
and  arranging  plants  scientifically  in  every  de¬ 
tail  for  the  expeditious  handling  of  all  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  bringing  through  of  all  work  in 
proper  sequence  without  loss  of  time  or  dupli¬ 
cate  effort.  This  service  is  new  to  the  printing 
world  and  is  so  effective  in  the  saving  of  time, 
labor,  cost  of  operation  and  floor  space  that  it 
must  eventually  revolutionize  the  better  class 
of  printing  plants  everywhere  and  bring  them 
under  scientific  management. 

The  day  of  great  progress  in  the  development 
of  printing  is  at  hand.  Plants  purchased  at 
random  and  thrown  together  hit  or  miss  in  the 
old  way  will  no  longer  do.  Printing  houses 
to  be  successful  must  use  not  only  the  best 
machinery  obtainable,  but  the  best  of  all  other 
necessary  equipment  as  well.  Steel  Furniture 
is  now  rated  of  equal  importance  with  the  best 
machinery. 

Keystone  has  heard  the  call  for  greater  econo¬ 
my  in  time,  labor,  cost  and  space,  as  well  as  for 
larger  output  and  better  quality.  It  answers  this 
call  with  its  Steel  Furniture  and  other  modern 
equipment  to  fit  in  with  up-to-date  machinery, 
thereby  completing  a  new  scheme  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  higher  efficiency. 

If  our  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  printers 
and  printing  generally  commend  themselves  to 
you  and  your  appreciation  shows  itself  in  an 
increased  demand  for  Keystone  products,  it  will 
insure  a  continuance  of  our  labors  in  your 
behalf. 


Philadelphia  ~T  7~  J  m  ¥  1  1  Detroit 

Sir  Keystone  1  ype  r  oundry 

Set  in  the  Ayer  and  Ayer  (Non-Kerning)  Italic  Series  made  by  Keystone  Type  Foundry 
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c.  Madison  Square  Garden,  designed 
by  Stanford  White  and  completed  in 
1890,  is  to  be  torn  down  in  1912  to 
make  way  for  a  loft  building.  The 
week  of  October  23  will  be  a  good 
time  to  take  your  farewell  look  at  it. 
The  Buckeye  Cover  exhibit  will  be  in 
spaces  67  and  68 — almost  the  first  thing 
you’ll  see  if  you  turn  to  your  right  on 
entering  the  door. 


A 

Convincing 

Demonstration 


of  the  quality  and  adaptability  of  'Buckeye  Covers 
will  be  an  important  feature  of  the  New  York 
Business  and  Advertising  Show,  to  be  held  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  during  the 
week  of  October  23. 

A  hot-embossing  plant  in  actual  operation, 
together  with  a  display  of  hundreds  of  high-grade 
Catalogues,  Booklets,  Folders,  etc.,  will  furnish 
striking  and  conclusive  proof  that  'Buckeye  Cover 
is  a  better  embossing  medium^  and  more  completely 
adaptable  to  the  requirements  of  the  progressive 
printer^  than  any  other  cover-stock  on  the  market^ 
regardless  of  price. 

If  you  do  not  expect  to  be  in  New  York  in 
October,  write  us  on  your  business  letter-head, 
and  our  box  of  “  Buckeye  Proofs” 

Will  Be  Sent  You  by  Express 

—  charges  prepaid.  These  “proofs”  show  how 
many  prominent  advertisers  have  increased  the 
effectiveness  of  their  advertising  matter  without 
increasing  its  cost — and  how  you  can  increase 
your  profits  —  by  using  Buckeye  Covers  in  place 
of  the  more  costly  cover-stocks. 

Buckeye  Covers,  the  “economically  effective” 
advertising  medium,  are  now  made  in  /owr  finishes, 
four  weights  and  sixteen  beautiful  colors.  If  you 
have  not  seen  the  new  Double  Thick  and  Ripple 
Finish  Buckeye  Covers,  you  should  write  for 
sample-book. 

Buckeye  Covers  are  stocked  by  representative 
dealers  in  principal  cities  of  the  United  States, 

Canada  and  England.  For  sample  sheets  and 
other  information,  in  case  no  jobber  is  near 
you,  write  direct  to 


DEPARTMENT  B 


The  BECKETT  PAPER  GO. 

MAKERS  OF  GOOD  PAPER 
in  HAMILTON,  OHIO,  since  1848 


Designed  and  lettered  by 
F.  J.  Trezisb, 

Instructor  Inland  Printer  Technical  School  and 
I.  T.  U.  Course  in  Printing. 
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HOW  DO  YOU  HANDLE  YOUR  STOCK? 

A  FOLLOW-UP  AND  RECORDING  SYSTEM  THAT  REALLY  WORKS 

By  WINTHROP  M.  SOUTHWORTH 

Five  years  ago  I  went  as  inside  man  in  a  large  printing-office. 
The  plant  was  well  equipped,  but  the  systems  in  the  counting- 
room  were  far  from  satisfactory.  It  fell  to  me  to  put  in  some 
sort  of  a  system  that  should  be  both  simple  and  workable.  One 
of  the  worst  troubles  was  in  keeping  track  of  stock,  both  that  on  hand 
and  that  which  was  bought  from  outside  for  special  orders.  No  one 
ever  knew  just  what  was  in  the  stockroom,  especially  for  offcut,  of 
which  we  had  a  great  deal  in  really  valuable  kinds  and  sizes.  (I  may 
say  here  that  we  clear  on  an  average  $50  a  month  from  it.)  As  for  the 
outside  orders,  jobs  were  continually  going  to  press,  only  to  have  the 
forms  lifted  from  lack  of  stock. 

Of  course,  it  happens  even  now,  once  in  a  while,  but  practically  only 
in  the  case  of  extremely  rush  jobs — mostly  those  that  are  produced  on  a 
day’s  notice  or  less.  When  it  does  happen,  it  is  always  possible  to  tell 
just  whose  fault  it  is,  and  that  is  something  of  a  satisfaction.  Save  for 
the  fact  that  in  working  under  unusual  pressure  something  is  very 
likely  to  be  overlooked,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  its  ever  happening, 
for  we  can  tell  instantly  just  how  much  regular  stock  we  have  on  hand; 
we  can  get  any  lot  of  offcut  immediately,  and  we  know  either  that  outside 
orders  are  in  or  when  they  may  be  expected. 

The  method  of  recording  regular  stock  is,  of  course,  only  the  old 
one  of  using  stock  cards,  entering  each  new  lot  as  soon  as  it  comes  in, 
deducting  each  lot  used  as  soon  as  the  cutting  order  is  made  out,  and 
making  a  new  total  after  each  addition  or  subtraction.  At  first,  stock 
was  deducted  after  it  had  actually  been  laid  out  by  the  stockman,  but 
this  gave  so  much  chance  of  using  on  a  later  job  stock  that  had  already 
been  requisitioned  for  another,  that  we  changed  the  plan.  Once  in  a 
while  the  stock  for  a  job  is  changed  after  a  deduction  has  been  made  on  a 
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card,  but  there  is  less  likelihood  of  this  than  of  using  the  same  stoek  twice, 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  correet  a  stock  card.  The  card  is  simple,  as  the 
illustration  shows,  and  takes  little  time  to  keep  it  up.  Size,  5  inehes 
by  8  inches. 

Offcut  is  tied  in  bundles  —  natiurally  only  one  kind  and  size  in  a 
bundle  —  and  the  bundles  are  given  lot  numbers.  The  stockman  reports 
to  the  office  all  lots  as  soon  as  he  numbers  them,  together  with  a  complete 
deseription  and  the  quantity.  These  lots  are  entered  on  the  card  shown 


Kind  Size  Basis  of 

From  Price 

Date 

Job  No. 

Sheets 

Date 

Job  No. 

Sheets 

A  reorder  for 


rms.  must  be  placed  when  stock  is 


sheets 


Fig.  1.  Showing  the  regular  stock  card. 

above,  and  the  lot  number  is  also  noted.  A  piece  of  each  lot  is  clipped  to 
the  back  of  its  card.  The  cards,  as  are  also  those  for  regular  goods,  are 
filed  behind  guides  classified  aceording  to  kinds,  that  is :  Books  —  coated, 
antique,  M.  F.,  super,  hand-made;  bonds,  cards,  manila,  etc.  We  can 
tell  in  an  instant  whether  there  is  offcut  on  hand  that  can  be  used,  instead 
of  buying,  and  where  we  possibly  used  $10  worth  a  month  (after  spend¬ 
ing  considerable  time  “digging”  it  out),  we  now,  on  account  of  its  avail¬ 
ability,  use,  as  I  have  said,  $50  worth  —  quite  a  saving  in  the  course  of  a 
year  for  a  printer,  especially  as  the  only  cost  attached  is  the  expense  of 
tying  and  recording. 

Our  outside  stock  is  ordered  on  a  three-piece  purchase  order,  each 
part  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  original  goes  to  the  outside  dealer, 
the  triplicate  to  the  stockroom,  and  the  duplicate  is  the  office  copy. 

This  duplicate  is  filed  in  a  tickler,  behind  the  guide  bearing  the  date 
on  which  the  goods  should  be  in.  Every  two  hours  during  the  day,  the 
stoekroom  foreman  reports  to  the  office  all  goods  received,  using  a  slip 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
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Several  times  through  the  day  the  order-department  stenographer  com¬ 
pares  these  slips  with  the  carbons  of  orders  due  in  that  day.  Sometimes 
goods  arrive  ahead  of  the  time  expected,  but  since  only  one  girl  works 
on  this  following-up,  she  is  so  familiar  with  her  tickler  that  she  has  no 
trouble  in  finding  her  duplicate.  The  receiver ’s  slips,  after  being  checked 
with  the  original  order,  are  filed  alphabetically  in  a  desk  file  under  the 


ORDER  FROM 

The  Inland  Printer 

To  (ORIGINAL) 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER 
By 

Order  No. 


To 


ORDER  FROM 

The  Inland  Printer 

(TRIPLICATE) 


Order  No. 
Customer 
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By 

Must  be  in 


ORDER  FROM 

The  Inland  Printer 

To 

(DUPLICATE) 
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Order  No. 

By 

Customer 

Must  be  in 

Cut 

For 

copies  gross  copies  net 

Remarks : 

No  changes  to  be  made  from  this  order  unless 
authorized  in  writing  by  Mr. 

Fig.  2.  Purchase  order,  showing  original,  duplicate  and  triplicate. 

names  of  the  firms  from  whom  the  goods  came,  and  the  order  itself  is 
sent  immediately  to  the  cost  department.  The  receiver’s  slips  are  kept 
until  the  bills  come  in,  and,  after  being  used  to  check  for  quantity,  are  no 
longer  of  any  use.  This  method  makes  necessary  one  more  operation, 
but  in  our  own  case  it  is  worth  it,  in  order  to  get  the  carbon  of  the  order 
to  the  cost  department  in  the  quickest  time  practicable. 

This  form  of  order  is  used  not  only  for  paper,  but  for  engravings, 
electros,  binding — in  fact,  everything.  And  everything  is  systematically 
followed  up.  The  stenographer  has  very  definite  instructions  to  use  the 
telephone  vigorously  the  -first  thing  each  morning,  and  to  put  all  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  backs  of  her  orders.  After  her  morning  calls  she  is  supposed 
to  be  able  to  tell  the  story  of  any  outside  order  without  a  moment’s 
delay  —  if  she  can’t,  it’s  directly  “up  to  her.”  Besides  her  work,  there 
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is  a  second  check  on  jobs  going  to  press  without  stock.  On  the  job 
envelope  there  are,  of  course,  spaces  for  indicating  the  kinds  of  paper 
for  the  inside  and  cover,  and  for  cutting  sizes.  If  the  stock  has  been 
ordered  when  the  ticket  goes  to  the  shop,  a  check  (i/)  mark  is  placed 
at  the  left  of  the  space  designating  the  kind;  if  the  cutting  order  has  been 


Date 


Received  from 
the  following 


Job  No. 


Fig.  3.  Slip  used  by  stockroom  foreman,  in 
reporting  goods  received. 

given,  a  similar  mark  is  placed  against  that  space.  If  a  ticket  goes  to 
the  shop  unchecked,  it  must  be  recalled  and  checked  at  the  time  the 
order  is  given,  A  good  many  times  the  cutting  order  can  not  be  given 
when  the  purchase  order  is  made  out,  but  in  all  such  cases  the  stockroom 


STOCK  ORDER 

Kind 

Cut 

X 

to  a  sheet 

For 

Remarks : 

copies  gross ; 

copies  net 

No  changes  to  be  made  from  this  order  unless  authorized  in  writing 
by  Mr. 

Fig.  4.  When  offcut  is  to  be  used,  this  form  is  employed. 

must  have  its  copy,  with  the  words,  “  Cutting  order  later,”  on  it.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  cutting  order  is  made  out,  the  ticket  must  be  checked. 
The  shop  has  strict  injunctions  to  send  no  job  to  press  if  the  ticket  is 
without  a  check  mark  against  the  cutting  space.  Furthermore,  it  is 
required  to  notify  the  office  should  a  job  be  ready  for  press  and  the  stock 
be  not  in  the  house. 
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It  may  seem  to  some  that  this  imposes  a  good  deal  of  clerical  work  on 
the  shop,  but  in  reality  it  takes  very  little  time,  and  what  it  does  take 
is  more  than  saved  in  permitting  a  regular  routine  of  presswork.  It  is 
needless  to  say  much  about  the  expense  of  getting  forms,  large  or  small, 
on  to  a  press  and  then  having  to  lift  them. 

When  offcut  is  used,  a  slightly  different  cutting  order  form  is  used, 
as  shown  in  Fig,  4.  This  is  in  duplicate  only,  there  being  no  copy  to  go 
outside. 

Each  morning  the  cutter  sends  to  the  office  all  the  cutting  orders  that 
were  attended  to  the  previous  day.  Those  that  are  carbons  of  outside 
orders  are  simply  in  the  nature  of  a  report  to  the  office,  as  the  stock  they 
call  for  will  be  charged  to  the  job  direct  from  the  warehouse  bill.  The 
carbons  of  orders  that  called  for  offcut  or  for  goods  from  stock  are  more 
than  a  report.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  the  only  means  of  charging 
the  stock  to  the  job;  in  the  second,  the  stock  cards  must  be  verified  from 
them.  There  will  be  times  when  for  one  reason  or  another  an  order 
is  sent  along  without  first  deducting  the  stock  from  the  stock  card. 
Whenever  stock  is  taken  off  the  card  when  the  order  is  made  out,  the 
order  is  checked  (v'")  against  the  kind  of  stock,  and  if  an  order  is  returned 
unchecked,  the  card  must  be  brought  up  to  date.  Any  changes  will  also 
be  noted  at  this  time.  After  the  cost  price  has  been  put  on,  the  order 
is  sent  to  the  cost  department,  which  returns  it  to  the  stockroom,  where, 
with  the  orders  for  outside  stock  previously  returned  by  the  office,  they 
are  filed.  We  have  found  that  it  pays  to  keep  them  at  least  a  year, 
and  we  generally  keep  them  longer. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  an  office  that  has  fewer  stock  troubles  than  the  one 
in  which  this  system  is  in  operation,  and  I  know  of  a  good  many  that 
have  more.  Should  any  shop  adopt  this  plan  and  find  any  difficulties 
in  details,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  addressed  in  care  of  The 
Inland  Printer. 


HAVE  A  TIME  AND  PLACE  FOR  EVERYTHING,  AND  DO 
EVERYTHING  IN  ITS  TIME  AND  PLACE,  AND  YOU  WILL 
NOT  ONLY  ACCOMPLISH  MORE,  BUT  HAVE  FAR  MORE 
LEISURE  THAN  THOSE  WHO  ARE  ALWAYS  HURRYING,  AS 
IF  VAINLY  ATTEMPTING  TO  OVERTAKE  TIME  THAT  HAS 
BEEN  LOST. — Tryon  Edwards 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  TYPOGRAPHICAL  “BULLS” 

By  C.  A.  HARTMAN 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  printing  business  when 
“firing”  proofreaders  for  permitting  errors  or  “bulls”  to  pass 
them  was  the  recognized  and  accepted  punishment  for  the 
crime.  This  method  finally  developed  into  a  species  of  persecu¬ 
tion  that  was  intolerable,  and  it  has  been  abandoned,  except  in  extreme 
and  perhaps  deserving  cases. 

Proofreading  on  the  modem  daily  newspaper  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  one  “  grand,  sweet  song,  ”  and  it  is  not  an  idle  assertion  to  say  that 
every  reader  on  a  morning  or  evening  daily  earns  every  cent  that  is  paid 
him. 

One  of  the  difficulties  the  proofreader  of  a  metropolitan  daily  has  to 
contend  with  is  the  mediocre  copy  as  turned  in  by  mediocre  reporters. 
These  men  or  boys,  principally  “  cubs,  ”  cover  their  story,  and,  in  writing 
it  out,  spell  the  names  of  the  principal  characters  two  or  three  different 
ways  on  the  same  page  of  copy;  give  street  numbers  that  do  not  exist; 
give  dates  of  events  with  the  most  glaring  disregard  for  facts,  and  have 
but  little  respect  for,  or  knowledge  of,  the  grammatical  construction 
of  their  sentences. 

The  copy-readers  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  proper  preparation 
of  copy,  and  so,  when  the  operator  gets  hold  of  it  (having  ever  in  mind 
the  efficiency  limit  as  to  the  number  of  lines  he  must  set  daily),  he  goes 
blithely  on  and  follows  copy,  his  mill  turning  out  something  like  these : 

The  King  of  Siam  was  born  in  1853,  and  had  resigned  (reigned)  for 
40  years. 

There  is  a  Long  Island  fare  carter  (forecaster)  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

In  the  early  6o’s  a  very  old  bride  (bridge)  on  spiles  still  remained. 

A  competent  nurse  (corpulent  purse)  was  produced,  out  of  which  the 
fine  was  paid. 

When  the  salted  (sacred)  codfish  appeared  off  Oyster  Bay. 

Strong  indorsements  of  new  testament  ( treatment )  given  daily  by  the 
New  York  public. 

The  state  should  provide  witnesses  whose  evidence  would  not  be  under 
suspicion  as  being  colored  by  the  size  of  their  feet  ( fee) . 

Acting  under  orders  the  cashier  said  he  had  soused  ( so  used )  the  check 
when  it  came  in. 

Children’s  Court  —  Another  room  in  the  new  building  will  be  devoted 
to  a  mother’s  pest  (rest) . 

The  prince’s  claim  to  the  thrown  (throne) 
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Of  course,  many  of  these  errors  were  eaught  in  the  reading,  but  in  the 
last  hour,  before  going  to  press,  when  every  employee  of  the  composing- 
room  is  keyed  up  to  the  highest  possible  pitch,  an  occasional  “bull”  will 
get  through.  While  some  of  these  errors  are  positively  silly,  others  are 
rather  funny.  For  instance,  no  one  would  ever  suppose  that  the  Federal 
Government  was  engaged  in  handling  cats,  either  dead  or  alive,  but  in  the 
Fishing  Notes  on  a  well-known  New  York  sporting  paper,  the  following 
appeared:  “The  government  planted  200,000  tomcats  (cods)  in  Jamaica 
Bay.”  The  same  paper,  in  another  issue,  stated  concerning  a  champion¬ 
ship  bowling  match:  “Alex  Dunbar  was  hauled  out  of  the  fireplace  (first 
place)  by  Mr.  Pump  for  the  championship  gold  medal.” 

The  office  “style  sheet,”  which  invariably  drives  the  operator  to  long 
and  loud  profanity,  was  ordered  changed  in  one  instance  to  read :  “  Make 

gentlemen — men,  and  ladies — women,  except  in  ads.”  Slug  82  got  a  take 
and  turned  out  the  following  two  gems:  “Old  Woman  (Lady)  of  Thread- 
needle  Street,”  “Woman  (Lady)  Burdett-Coutts.” 

Masons  of  Brooklyn,  who  are  members  of  Kismet  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  built  a  beautiful  mosque,  which  is  the  pride  and  delight 
of  all  the  fraters  in  that  city.  A  proofreader,  whose  knowledge  of  public 
affairs  was  not  as  extensive  as  it  should  have  been,  permitted  this  to  pass 
him:  “The  Masons  held  a  big  social  affair  at  Kismet  Morgue  (Mosque).” 
This  same  reader  allowed  the  following  to  stand:  “The  histrionic  (historic) 
organ  of  Plymouth  Church.”  Think  of  this  concerning  the  church  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher! 

A  paper  that  features  its  church  news,  and  publishes  famous  ser¬ 
mons  in  full,  has  had  some  rather  trying  “bulls”  to  contend  with  in  its 
religious  notes;  for  instance: 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  programme  refreshments  were  served  and  a 
social  bowl  flowed  ( hour  followed ) . 

He  took  the  concentrated  (consecrated)  wafer  which  Father  Heinrick 
offered. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dickhout  gave  the  innovation  ( invocation ) . 

The  Temple  Choir  of  200  Vices  (Voices). 

Even  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  H.  Paul’s  (St.  Paul’s)  Letters. 

“  The  Paths  of  Motion  ’’  (  Pathos  of  Inaction) . 

Anthem — “  Pease  (Peace)  I  Leave  With  Lou  (You).” 

Ripping  (Reaping)  where  they  have  not  sewed  (sowed). 

Probabl}’’  the  most  distressing  errors  that  can  occur  are  those  in  death 
or  obituary  notices.  One  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  family  of  the 
deceased  when  the  following  appeared  in  their  favorite  daily  newspaper: 
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Sullivan  died  Friday  at  his  home  and  was  married  (buried)  at  Calvary 
Cemetery  yesterday  afternoon. 

Our  dearly  colored  (beloved)  son. 

The  son  however  C.  ( Howard  C. )  died  one  year  ago  yesterday. 

Here  is  a  collection  of  misprinted  titles  that  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time: 

“A  Poem  by  St.  Abdomen  (Swinburne).” 

Wee  Bum  (Burn)  Country  Club. 

Descendants  of  the  Heathen  (Heather)  Land. 

‘‘  Sewing  (Sowing)  the  Wind.” 

‘‘  Legend  of  Grandma  (Granada) .” 

The  Boston  Sympathy  (Symphony)  Orchestra. 

”  The  Plumbed  (Plumed)  Knight,”  by  Ingersoll. 

Special  attention  is  always  given  to  the  reading  of  advertisements,  and 
on  some  newspapers  they  are  re-read  by  a  different  proofreader;  even 
then  the  unexpected  will  appear  in  print,  as  these  examples  will  demon¬ 
strate  : 

$60.00  Linoleums  at  39c. 

$200.00  Seal  Skin  Sacques  at  $1.69. 

69c.  Princess  Jacobs  (Jabots) . 49c. 

Shaded  Old  English  Visiting  Cards,  98c.  yard. 

$3.00  Vestibuled  Corsets.  (Ventilated  Corsets.) 

Flats  to  Let  with  widows  ( windows )  in  every  room. 

House  to  Let — Beam  ceilings;  dining-rooms,  paneled  sidewalks  (side 
walls ) . 

Situations  Wanted  —  Can  milk  or  drive  any  kind  of  wagon. 

For  Sale  —  A  large,  double-door  sofa  (safe) . 

It  regulates  the  bowls  ( bowels ) , 

Made  from  silky  batiste,  etc.,  forming  yoke  with  bean  trimmed  (Beau 
Brummel)  ruffle. 

Pots,  pants,  kettles,  brooms,  etc.. 

Blind  embroidery  on  linen,  showing  insects  (insets)  of  baby  Irish. 

A  Gentile  ( gentle )  laxative. 

A  strong  framework  on  soiled  ( solid )  feet. 

Low  fruit  or  jelly  bowels  (bowls) . 

Sponge  cake  with  a  generous  spreading  of  chocolate  between  the 
lawyers  ( layers ) . 

Unfermented  grape  fruit  (juice) . 

One  instance  can  here  be  cited  where  two  readers  were  “fired”  for  a 
price  error  in  department-store  advertisement.  The  copy  was  in  the 
form  of  proof  sent  from  the  store’s  private  printing  plant.  The  item  was 
a  special  sale  of  several  hundred  yards  of  silk,  and  the  selling  price 
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appeared  to  be  35  cents  per  yard.  Both  reader  and  copyholder  passed 
the  figure  as  being  35.  It  turned  out  that  the  selling  price  should  have 
been  85  cents,  and  the  store,  in  keeping  with  its  policy  of  always  living 
up  to  its  advertisements,  sold  the  silk  at  the  lower  price,  charging  the 
business  office  of  the  newspaper  with  the  loss.  The  two  readers  on  the 
desk  were  “fired,”  not  so  much  because  the  copy  was  bad,  but  because 
they  had  neglected  to  follow  the  unwritten,  but  almost  universal  rule,  “In 
case  of  doubt  in  selling  price,  make  it  the  higher  figure.” 

These  errors  will  creep  in  as  long  as  there  is  printing  and  so  long  as 
daily  newspapers  are  issued  in  such  a  slap-bang  rush.  The  proofreaders, 
like  the  other  employees,  are  but  human,  yet  they  are  eternally  striving 
for  that  perfection  which  has  never  been  possible  except  in  the  case  of 
one  man  —  dead  these  nineteen  hundred  years. 


KNOWING  THE  BUSINESS  END  OF  IT 

By  ARTHUR  K  TAYLOR 

There  is  a  time-honored  institution  of  the  business  world  upon 
the  findings  of  which  depend  the  direction  of  its  activities,  the 
modifying  of  its  policies,  and,  at  times,  the  issuing  of  the  word 
to  halt.  This  institution  is  the  “taking  account  of  stock.”  It 
means  the  painstaking,  systematic  and  thorough  examination  into  the 
condition  of  your  business.  When  rightly  made,  this  investigation  dis¬ 
closes  the  financial  worth  of  the  enterprise.  Its  comparison  with  previous 
periods  tells  of  improvement  or  otherwise.  If  different  departments  or 
branches  are  embraced  in  the  business,  stock-taking  shows  their  relative 
money-making  capacities  —  in  short,  the  taking  account  of  stock  tells  you 
what  you  are  doing. 

Hard  work  does  not  always  mean  profitable  work,  and  the  man  who 
may  have  his  nose  down  to  the  grindstone  fourteen  hours  a  day  and  who 
is,  perchance,  the  embodiment  of  all  the  domestic  virtues,  may,  when  it 
comes  right  down  to  it,  be  making  so  little,  that  if  he  knew  it,  and  had  the 
time,  he  would  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself.  It  is  not  particularly 
creditable  to  any  man  to  have  it  brought  home  to  him  that,  in  a  business 
way,  he  is  in  this  day  and  generation  one  of  the  incompetents. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  in  the  printing  business,  even  in 
the  small  establishments,  an  increasingly  good  number  of  men  who  are 
making  good,  who,  while  they  may  not  be  getting  quite  all  they  are 
entitled  to,  are  yet  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  world  of  business  and 
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can  look  their  associates  straight  in  the  eye  with  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  winning  in  the  great  game. 

That  this  is  so  speaks  well  for  the  intelligence,  judgment  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  every  printer  thus  successful,  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  ability 
that  wrests  even  a  moderate  degree  of  success  from  the  printing  business 
would  make  a  mark  of  distinction  in  many  other  lines. 

There  are,  however,  a  great  number  of  hard-working  men  conducting 
small  printing  plants  who,  while  they  may  be  thoroughly  good  workmen, 
well  versed  in  the  craft,  yet  seem  to  be  so  lacking  in  the  hard,  common 
sense  that  has  been  crystallized  into  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  good 
business  practice,  that  their  industry  and  nervous  energy  avail  them 
little,  and  they  are  so  busy  hustling  to  meet  their  pay-rolls  and  paper 
accounts  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  don’t  seem  to  have  time  to  actu¬ 
ally  know  where  they  are  going. 

To  this  large,  deserving,  and  often  sorely  hurried  class,  let  there  be 
recommended  a  stock-taking.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  close 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  every  font  of  type,  and  all  your  possessions 
down  to  a  half-pound  can  of  bronze-blue  ink  skins,  but  it  means  more 
particularly,  if  it  is  your  first  experience  of  this  character,  a  very  careful 
looking  into  your  business  qualifications  and  what  they  have  brought  to 
you  in  the  way  of  financial  return. 

Are  you  a  good  buyer?  Those  who  know  claim  that  printers  oper¬ 
ating  moderate  plants  are  about  the  “easiest  marks’’  they  can  find.  Do 
you  pay  the  price  asked  immediately,  or  do  you  look  around  to  see  what 
you  can  do  elsewhere  on  the  same  or  possibly  a  little  different  proposi¬ 
tion?  Either  procedure  makes  for  better  buying;  you  may  not  always 
buy  cheaper,  but  you  frequently  get  better  values. 

Do  you,  when  getting  figures  on  supplies,  specify  that  the  goods  are 
to  be  delivered  to  you  freight  or  expressage  prepaid?  You  seldom  in 
this  world  get  anything  without  asking  for  it,  and  when,  in  competition^ 
you  ask  figures  on  goods  to  be  prepaid,  in  many  cases  the  point  is  con¬ 
ceded  without  charge,  as  the  bidder  frequently  considers  that  otherwise 
he  may  lose  out  in  the  competition  with  some  one  who  prepays. 

Do  you  charge  for  even  trifling  overruns?  Why  shouldn’t  you? 
You  have  to  deduct  for  shortages. 

These  items,  you  may  say,  are  small.  This  may  be  true,  but  in  a 
year  they  represent  in  the  aggregate  a  sum  of  no  trifling  size. 

Do  you  discount  your  bills?  Two  per  cent  a  month  on  supply  bills 
represents  a  tidy  sum  in  a  year,  and  if  you  have  an  adequate  working 
capital,  it’s  far  easier  made  than  any  ordinary  profit  you  can  gain  in  a 
straight-out  manufacturing  proposition. 
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To  those  printers  who  are  leading  a  hand-to-mouth  sort  of  existence 
the  suggestion  of  working  capital  represents  something  of  an  unattain¬ 
able  condition  of  earthly  felicity,  greatly  to  be  desired,  but  hardly  to  be 
hoped  for.  This  too  frequent,  but  unbusinesslike  condition,  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  if  the  requisite  decision  of  character  is  brought  to  bear.  It  means 
manfully  facing  the  situation,  and,  it  may  be,  practicing  for  a  time  those 
rigid  personal  and  domestic  economies  that  some  wives  know  so  nobly 
how  to  help  in,  until  the  tide  turns ;  and  those  very  difficulties  that  laid 
their  depressing  burden  as  such  a  heavy  toll  on  productive  energy  become, 
instead,  a  source  of  added  strength  and  gratification. 

Let  no  one  be  discouraged  —  face  the  situation  hopefully.  No  matter 
what  of  the  past,  you’ve  “a  spotless  future  before  you.” 


GETTING  PROSPECTS  FOR  PRINTING 

THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF  THREE  ARTICLES  ON  “SELLING  PRINTING” 

By  GILBERT  P.  FARRAR, 

Assistant  Designer  of  Printing,  International  Correspondence  Schools 
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hold  the  old  customers,  get  after  the  New.” 

It  is  a  natural  law  of  business,  as  well  as  everything  else, 
that  a  firm  or  person  can  not  stand  still.  They  must  move 
either  backward  or  forward. 

The  printer  who  gives  the  same  attention  to  the  securing  of  new 
business  as  he  does  to  seeing  that  the  old  customers  are  getting  good 
service  is  usually  the  most  prosperous  printer. 

To  get  new  business  we  must  first  get  the  prospects. 

In  the  getting  of  prospects,  the  average  printer  can  learn  much  from 
the  modem  business  man. 

First-class  service,  good  quality  and  the  right  prices,  together  with 
personal  solicitation  and  esteem,  will  gradually  get  some  new  business. 

But,  beyond  these  methods,  the  majority  of  printers  seem  to  think 
that  there  are  few,  if  any,  other  methods  of  selling  printed  matter. 

What  would  become  of  many  of  our  large  business  houses  if  they 
relied  entirely  on  these  methods  of  selling  their  goods? 

It’s  hard  to  tell.  There  are  so  few  business  men  who  do. 

If  a  printer  wishes  to  get  out  of  the  class  that  solicits  business  on 
price  only,  he  should  take  some  of  his  own  medicine  —  advertise.  He 
should  also  take  a  hint  from  the  successful  business  man  and  advertise 
more  intelligently. 
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MAILING  LISTS 

Nearly  all  printing  concerns  of  any  size  have  a  mailing-list. 

These  lists  are  supposed  to  be  prospects  for  printed  matter. 

Three-fourths  of  all  the  mailing-lists  seen  by  the  writer  during  the 
past  few  years  were  simply  the  names  and  addresses  of  former  and  present 
customers,  with  the  exception  of  about  one  per  cent  of  the  names,  which 
were  those  that  had  never  bought  anything  from  the  printer  using  the 
list. 

The  business  man  of  the  present  usually  goes  to  some  company  that 
makes  a  specialty  of  mailing-lists,  tells  it  all  about  his  line  and  his 
plans,  and  has  it  make  up  a  list  containing  the  names,  addresses  and 
businesses  of  every  likely  prospect  in  the  territory  he  wishes  to  cover.  To 
this  is  added  the  names,  addresses  and  businesses  of  his  past  and  present 
customers,  together  with  the  names  of  prospects  gathered  by  his  selling 
force. 

These  names  are  then  properly  circularized,  the  wheat  is  culled  from 
the  chaff  and  assorted  according  to  business  and  territory. 

A  filing  cabinet  made  of  drawers  each  large  enough  to  accommodate 
about  five  hundred  5  by  7  inch  cards  is  the  most  compact  and  handy 
method  of  handling  a  mailing-list. 

The  number  of  names  on  a  mailing-list  is  governed  by  the  number  of 
salesmen  employed  in  the  territory  to  be  covered,  and  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  advertising. 

The  cards  on  which  mailing-lists  are  made  up  should  have  a  number 
of  blank  lines  under  the  head  of  “Remarks.”  Any  information  gathered 
through  correspondence  or  salesmen  should  be  entered  there.  This  is  a 
big  help  to  a  salesman  who  makes  up  a  route  from  the  mailing-list  for  a 
short  business  trip. 

By  all  means,  keep  the  list  up  to  date.  When  a  piece  of  advertising 
is  returned  with  a  “Can  not  locate”  sign  on  it,  cut  out  that  name.  It’s 
more  profitable  to  have  a  small  list,  and  know  that  all  your  advertising 
matter  is  working,  than  to  have  a  large  list  that  is  full  of  deadheads. 

PREPARING  AND  SENDING  SOLICITING  MATTER 

Most  printers  make  the  serious  mistake  of  sending  out  a  reminder 
only  when  times  are  dull,  or  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Spasmodic  advertising  is  better  than  none  at  all,  but  regularity  is  as 
important  as  the  water  when  it  comes  to  wearing  away  a  stone. 

Something  should  be  sent  out  each  month  to  the  entire  mailing-list. 
And  it  should  be  sent  out  at  about  the  same  time  of  the  month,  preferably 
around  the  twentieth. 
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The  average  man  looks  for  something  unique  from  a  printer  just  as 
much  as  he  would  expect  a  tailor  to  wear  the  most  stylish  and  up-to-date 
suit. 

With  all  the  tools  of  production,  why  shouldn’t  a  printer’s  advertising 
shine  ? 

It’s  because  the  preparation  of  his  advertising  is  left  either  to  some 


(!^ur  tEljanfesi 

ARE  THANKFUL 
1 1  that  the  regrular  order  of 
I  things  allows  one  season 
^^1  of  the  year  when  we  can 
issue  a  small  token  of  our 
appreciation  without  being  ruled 
“out  of  order". 

C.  We  are  thankful  that  there  are 
more  real  optimi^ic  business 
men  today  than  ever  before  who 
are  working  with  the  aim  that 
the  be^  is  yet  to  come. 

^  We  are  thankful  that  we  are 
able  to  produce  as  perfecft  En¬ 
gravings  and  Advertising  Litera¬ 
ture  as  can  be  had  an3rwhere  and 
that  our  cu^omers  believe  in  us. 


^  We  are  thankful  for  the  fad: 
that  our  service  has  met  with  the 
approval  of  both  our  “freshmen” 
cudomers  and  those  who  have 
been  with  us  since  our  childhood. 

41^  We  are  thankful  that  we  have 
an  organization  which  gives  the 
closed  personal  attention  to  de¬ 
tails  and  allows  no  leaf  to  remain 
unturned  in  order  to  retain  the 
good-will  and  patronage  of  every 
cudomer— whether  large  or  small. 

4L  We  are  thankful  that  our  con¬ 
templated  improvements  for  the 
approaching  year  wUl  make  pos¬ 
sible  still  greater  satisfadion 
both  as  to  Service  and  Quality. 

We  are  thankful  that  we  have 
become  acquainted  with  your 
concern  and  we  will  spare  no  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  this  feeling  mutual. 


The  inside  pages  of  a  four-page  folder  which  was  printed  in  two  colors  on  card-finished  stock  and  sent  out  at 

the  Thanksgiving  season. 

compositor  who  knows  more  about  type  than  advertising  principles,  or 
an  idle  bookkeeper  who  may  be  only  a  bookkeeper. 

Advertising  is  more  than  so  much  type,  and  salesmanship  is  more 
than  so  many  words. 

The  matter  sent  out  by  a  printer  should  be  unique,  timely  and  of  the 
best  quality  possible. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  but  there  are  many  of  the  old 
things  that  can  be  made  to  look  new. 

In  connection  with  this  article  is  shown,  in  reduced  form,  the  two 
inside  pages  of  a  four-page  folder  sent  out  during  November.  This 
folder  was  printed  on  a  crash-finished  stock,  in  two  colors,  and  sent  out 
in  a  standard-size  white  envelope,  with  no  printing  whatever  on  the 
envelope. 
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SOLICITING  SPECIAL  CLASSES 

Live,  up-to-date  printing  plants  usually  have  some  job  going  through 
that  is  exceptionally  fine. 

A  good  scheme  is  to  run  extra  copies  of  the  title  and  several  inside 
pages  of  this  job,  put  them  up  in  an  attractive  cover,  and  send  them  to 
those  names  on  the  mailing-list  that  are  in  the  same  line  of  business.  A 
brief,  personal  letter  on  the  regular  company  stationery  should  follow. 

Answering  correspondence  is  where  many  printers  fall  down. 

When  any  letter  is  received,  and  especially  a  reply  from  advertising 
matter,  it  should  be  answered  at  once. 

Get  them  while  they  are  hot. 

If  the  prospect  seems  to  be  sufiiciently  hot,  send  a  salesman  after  him 
and  load  this  salesman  with  all  the  information  possible  about  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  a  good  line  of  talking  points.  If  he  is  only  lukewarm,  write 
him  some  bristling  letters  and  send  him  some  more  samples  of  work. 

Printers  who  have  special  equipments  for  a  certain  line  of  work  should 
get  out  special  sample  sheets  or  books,  showing  that  line  only,  and  send 
them  to  a  picked  list,  with  a  full  explanation  of  the  printer’s  special 
advantages.  The  printer  should  not  think  that  because  he  knows  all 
about  his  superior  advantages  that  every  one  else  does. 

GETTING  PROSPECTS  BY  MEANS  OF  WINDOW  DISPLAYS 

Many  persons  pass  a  print-shop,  but  few  come  in. 

Why?  Because  they  are  not  asked. 

Utilize  the  window!  If  there  isn’t  any,  get  one! 

Some  concerns  are  conducted  entirely  by  window  displays,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  rely  on  them  for  a  large  part  of  their  business. 

Isn’t  it  logical  to  suppose  that  if  a  business  man  will  stop  in  front  of 
a  news-stand  and  look  it  over,  that  he  will  stop  at  a  printer’s  window 
display? 

The  reason  they  don’t  stop  at  a  printer’s  window  display  is  because 
it  has  no  “life.” 

The  samples  are  usually  laid  in  flat,  without  any  regard  for  color  or 
size;  or  they  are  pasted  on  the  window  where  the  sun  makes  them  look 
like  30  cents  in  so  many  minutes. 

A  window  display  can  be  given  “life”  and  “snap”  by  arranging  cards 
in  groups,  showing  booklets  and  catalogues  open  at  different  places,  and 
by  grouping  small  work  on  large  mounts. 

The  work  itself  may  talk  some,  but  the  proprietor  of  a  print-shop  can 
do  a  little  talking  also  by  the  judicious  use  of  talking-point  cards. 
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Take  a  number  of  white  cards  about  5  by  7  inches  or  7  by  10  inches 
(according  to  size  of  window  and  number  of  cards) ;  print  a  red  or  green 
solid  half-inch  border  all  around  the  card  and  bleed  border  to  edge. 

Then  print  some  interesting  and  different  talking  matter  on  each  of 
these  cards.  Think  over  some  of  the  best  arguments  you  have  used  and 
make  up  the  cards  from  them. 

The  flashy  border  will  add  “life”  to  the  window,  and  also  give  the 
onlooker  a  silent  selling  canvass  closely  connected  with  a  full  line  of 
samples,  provided  the  window  glass  is  kept  clean  enough  for  the  prospect 
to  see  through. 

PROSPECTS  FROM  CUSTOMERS 

When  a  prospect  has  become  a  regular  customer,  he  should  be  solic¬ 
ited  for  the  names  of  his  friends  who  use  printed  matter. 

Everybody  knows  somebody  else,  and  as  the  customer  is  only  asked 
to  give  the  name  and  address,  he  should  not  raise  any  objection. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  if  he  has  been  treated  fairly  and  is  pleased  with 
the  work,  he  will  be  glad  to  voluntarily  tell  his  friends. 

When  a  name  is  secured  from  an  old  customer,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  land  the  new  man,  because  the  more  customers  there  are  dealing 
with  the  same  printer  who  know  each  other,  the  harder  to  get  any  one 
of  them  to  change  printers. 

In  the  final  analysis,  to  get  more  prospects  there  should  be  a  live 
mailing-list  that  is  kept  up  to  date.  There  should  be  novel  and  timely 
soliciting  printed  matter  sent  out;  and  to  help  catch  the  man  who  may 
not  be  included  in  the  mailing-list,  a  good  window  display  should  be  kept 
on  the  job. 

Keep  the  mailing-list  “alive”  even  though  it  requires  all  the  time  of 
one  person.  It  will  pay. 

If  the  printer  can  not  get  up  timely  and  novel  advertising  matter,  he 
should  hire  some  one  who  can.  It’s  worth  the  price. 

Make  the  window  display  different  by  rearranging  it  now  and  then 
and  by  occasionally  adding  some  new  work  or  new  cards. 

And  get  as  many  customers  as  possible  together  who  know  each  other 
and  are  on  friendly  terms.  It  is  an  asset. 


DEPEND  UPON  IT,  THE  PERSISTENT  MAN  IS  THE  MAN 
WHO  WINS  ALL  THE  TIME.  HE  MAY  SEEM  A  BIT  SLOW 
ALONGSIDE  THE  SO-CALLED  ‘SMART’  MAN;  BUT  HE 
STAYS  ON  WHILE  THE  OTHER  GOES. —William  Gamble 
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WE  wish  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  trade  to 
The  Inland  Printer  Company  for  the  splen¬ 
did  craft  spirit  shown  in  cooperating  with  us  in 
advancing  trade  education.” — Fifty-seventh  con¬ 
vention  of  the  International  Typographical  Union, 


''Oh,  you  Inland  Printer,  the  great  harmo- 
nizer  I  ”  was  the  greeting  of  President  Cushing,  of 
the  United  Typothet*  Association,  as  he  compli¬ 
mented  our  representative  on  "the  grand  work 
your  paper  has  been  doing  recently.”  And  the 
new  appellation  is  placed  among  the  many  other 
inspiring  ones  that  have  been  flung  at  us  as  we 
have  sauntered  through  life. 


The  influence  and  good  will  of  no  man  are 
worthless.  They  are  worthy  of  the  most  careful 
solicitude.  The  man  who  calls  upon  you  to  sell 
you  something  may  be  endeavoring  to  do  you  as 
great  a  favor  as  the  man  who  is  endeavoring  to 
buy  something  from  you.  But  the  first  is  usually 
treated  coolly  if  not  discourteously,  and  the  latter 
is  treated  as  a  man  and  a  brother. 


wide  struggles  like  the  eight-hour  affair  or  intelli¬ 
gent  cooperation.  There  are  several  deductions  to 
be  made  from  these  surprising  figures,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  more  general  recognition  of  the  sentiment 
we  are  about  to  quote  from  a  committee’s  report 
that  was  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  convention 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  condition  the  figures 
represent :  “  The  strike  and  boycott  never  pro¬ 

moted  organization,  and  but  rarely  were  of  benefit 
to  either  of  the  parties  involved.” 


The  general  introduction  of  cost  systems  is 
going  to  hurt  the  other  fellow,  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Gilmore,  the  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
Typothete.  He  argues  that  the  cost  men  will  not 
take  unprofitable  jobs,  so  the  "other  fellow”  will 
get  all  the  lemons,  which  do  not  constitute  a  nutri¬ 
tious  diet.  Mr.  Gilmore  forgets  that  he  reckons 
on  a  cost  system  plus  backbone  to  make  lemon 
merchants  out  of  some  otherwise  highly  esteemed 
printers.  Now  let  the  gentleman  who  lives  under 
the  shadow  of  the  backbone  of  the  continent  devise 
a  backbone  for  his  colleagues  and  competitors. 


The  erection  of  a  bust  to  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne 
by  the  United  Typothetae  of  America  and  the 
placing  of  tablets  to  the  memory  of  two  of  its  mem¬ 
bers — John  Armstrong  and  Daniel  J.  O’Donoghue 
— by  Toronto  Typographical  Union  are  mute,  may¬ 
hap  unconscious,  tributes  to  the  dignity  of  our 
craft  and  the  organizations  that  promote  its  inter¬ 
ests. 


With  56,000  members  on  its  rolls  and  51,000 
paid  up,  the  International  Typographical  Union 
reports  that  only  189  members  were  involved  in 
strikes  or  lockouts  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  This 
is  probably  the  greatest  tribute  that  could  be  paid 
to  the  strength  and  good  management  of  the 
trade’s  greatest  organization.  It  speaks  well  also 
for  the  liberal-mindedness  of  printing-office  em¬ 
ployers,  because  the  members  of  the  typographical 
union  have  steadily  furthered  their  interests  dur¬ 
ing  that  period.  The  showing  suggests  the  thought 
that  the  day  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  printing 
trades  has  passed.  Conditions  compel  either  nation- 
1-5 


Business  methods  are  slowly  learned  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  trade-unionists  in  the  conduct  of 
union  affairs.  To  competent  officials  the  unions 
have  been  and  are  indebted  for  the  initiation  and 
establishment  of  business  principles  in  working 
out  the  details  of  union  policies  and,  in  conserving 
resources.  That  the  adherence  to  antiquated  and 
extravagant  methods  of  doing  business  is  tena¬ 
cious  is  well  shown  in  the  devotion  to  conventions 
held  yearly  in  cities  more  or  less  remote  from  the 
center  of  the  unions’  affairs.  Delegates  are  voted 
money  to  attend  the  conventions  and  to  have  a 
good  time.  The  good  times  provided  distract  the 
attention  of  the  men  who  have  traveled  thousands 
of  miles  more  or  less  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  union.  The  responsibility  of  the  officials  is 
taxed  to  the  utmost  to  hold  the  convention  in  line. 
The  transportation  of  the  records  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  and  one  details  that  are  required  to  adjust 
the  business  of  the  week  are  as  irksome  as  they  are 
costly.  The  business  of  the  unions  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  headquarters.  The  delegates  should  go 
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there  for  business  and  business  only.  But  the 
good  time  need  not  be  interfered  with.  Let  the 
union  have  a  holiday  week  if  the  members  wish  it 
so.  Let  there  be  a  convention  week  for  pleasure 
and  social  intercourse.  Business  and  pleasure 
make  a  bad  mix.  Separate  them,  and  then  there 
will  be  more  business  transacted,  and  a  “better 
time  be  had”  when  nothing  but  fun  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  is  afoot.  So  much  of  the  important  union 
business  is  now  submitted  to  the  referendum  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  the  business  meetings 
of  the  unions  every  two  years.  The  “good-time 
convention”  every  year  would  be  held  at  a  time 
when  every  one  is  planning  for  holiday-making, 
and  a  large  attendance  be  assured. 


Employing  Printers’  Consolidation  Problems. 

“  One  organization  ”  has  been  the  rallying  cry 
among  employing  printers  for  a  year  or  more.  It 
has  been  the  urgent  cry  of  The  Inland  Printer 
for  many  years.  On  Denver,  therefore,  was  focused 
the  expectations  of  those  who  hoped  that  the  great 
merging  consummation  had  arrived.  The  big 
gathering  at  Denver  is  now  among  the  records  of 
history,  and  some  are  grieved  and  some  are  elated 
at  the  results.  The  Inland  Printer  can  see  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  work  at  Denver  to  cause  either  depres¬ 
sion  or  exaltation  —  but  it  does  see  much  to  inspire 
hope. 

Though  the  most  important  struggle  is  yet  pos¬ 
sibly  in  the  future,  we  have  never  seen  the  outlook 
so  bright  since  the  days  immediately  following  the 
inauguration  of  the  nine-hour  day  —  nine-and-a- 
half-hour  day  to  be  exact  —  in  November,  1898. 
Then  for  a  time  it  looked  as  though  intertrade 
strife  would  make  way  for  cooperative  effort.  In 
those  days  we  did  not  know  so  well  the  value  of 
cooperation  as  we  do  now,  and  though  the  unions 
and  the  Typothetse  were  then  in  harmonious  asso¬ 
ciation,  we  doubt  if  they  respected  each  other  as 
profoundly  as  they  have  learned  to  do  in  these 
later  days  of  conflict  and  estrangement.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Typothetse  and  non-Typothetse 
organizations.  On  this  element  of  mutual  respect, 
which  necessarily  means  enhanced  self-respect  and 
control  all  around,  do  we  base  our  hope  for  the 
future.  We  know  the  unions  are  not  immediately 
involved  in  the  present  controversy,  but  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  their  leaders  and  their  armies  of  craftsmen 
can  not  fail  to  have  a  great  moral  influence.  These 
unionists  more  than  ever  realize  the  close  relation 
that  exists  between  good  business  methods  and 
their  wages.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  never 
before  were  they  as  deeply  interested  in  an  employ¬ 
ers’  organization  or  more  alert  as  to  how  their  best 
interests  can  be  affected  by  such  bodies. 


THE  INTEREST  OF  LABOR. 

Some  there  are  who  taboo  the  consideration  of 
the  attitude  of  the  trade  unions  when  the  business 
of  an  employers’  association  is  being  discussed. 
No  one  who  attended  the  meeting  at  Denver  could 
help  but  see  that,  while  officially  the  unions  were 
not  recognized,  the  attitude  that  would  be  taken 
on  unionism  was  all-important.  We  think  that 
President  Cushing’s  assurance  that  union  men, 
members  of  the  Typothetse,  would  not  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against  is  proof  of  that  assertion.  No 
other  expression  of  the  meeting  caused  so  much 
comment  or,  apparently,  gave  so  much  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Though  the  records  may  not  show  it,  every¬ 
body  knew  the  labor  question  was  the  pivot  around 
which  many  things  revolved;  and  naturally  so, 
for  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  as  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  unions  must  be  squarely  met  in  order 
to  deal  adequately  with  its  dangerous  features  and 
to  bring  forth  its  powerful  and  beneficent  influ¬ 
ences.  For  this  reason  our  especial  preference  goes 
to  a  closely  knitted  organization  like  the  Printers’ 
League;  but  at  this  time  such  a  comprehensive 
association  is  not  attainable.  Knowing  that  the 
history  of  progress  is  written  in  compromise,  we 
would  compromise  on  many  things  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  a  name  or  a  method  or  an  office,  even  if 
compelled  to  wait  more  than  a  year  to  gratify  our 
hopes. 

THE  TYPOTHETJE  SITUATION. 

It  was  inevitable  that  disappointment  should 
wait  on  some  at  the  Denver  meeting.  But  what  is 
the  part  of  the  craft-patriot  in  such  circum¬ 
stances?  It  is  the  part  of  the  good  citizen  when 
the  voting  goes  against  him.  He  takes  hold  and 
lifts  with  all  his  might.  So  let  us  get  the  organiza¬ 
tion  wheels  on  the  track,  and  we  will  all  arrive  in 
good  order. 

What  is  the  Typothetse  situation? 

The  proposal  for  a  single  organization  is  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  members  of  all  the  organizations, 
including  the  United  Typothetse.  Owing  to  its  age, 
national  character  and  wealth,  that  association 
wields  the  greatest  influence,  though  it  does  not 
necessarily  dominate  the  situation. 

Many  members  of  the  Typothetse  will  unques¬ 
tionably  vote  “  No,”  because  the  proposal  involves 
a  change  of  policy  in  the  organization.  If  adopted, 
trade-unionists  will  be  no  longer  tabooed  in  Ty¬ 
pothetse  circles,  for  expressions  held  to  be  offensive 
by  some  unionists  will  be  expurgated  and  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  entering  into  agreement  with 
unions.  Those  members  of  the  Typothetse  who 
are  opposed  to  collective  bargaining  must  remem¬ 
ber,  however,  that  not  a  few  of  the  later  additions 
to  the  Typothetse  ranks  not  only  believe  in  col- 
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lective  bargaining,  but  are  enthusiastic  trade- 
unionists.  Whether  the  rank  and  file  know  of  it 
or  not,  many  of  these  men  were  induced  to  join  the 
Typothetse  on  the  express  understanding  that  the 
bars  against  unionists  would  be  removed.  Several 
of  the  “  live  wires  ”  at  Denver  won  their  spurs  as 
union  officials,  and  sat  in  the  convention  wearing 
union  buttons.  If  the  Typothetse  does  not  vote 
“  yea  ”  on  the  proposition,  many  of  this  class  will 
have  to  ask  themselves,  “  Under  which  flag,  Benzo- 
nian?  ” 

It  is  unthinkable  that  any  number  will  renounce 
their  unionism  or  the  policy  of  dealing  with  unions, 


synonymous  with  that  of  their  respective  associa¬ 
tions.  From  the  meeting  held  in  New  York  last 
April  to  the  eve  of  the  adjournment  of  the  Cost 
Congress  at  Denver  on  September  8,  these  gentle¬ 
men  labored  assiduously  to  develop  a  form  of  organ¬ 
ization —  not  one  that  would  meet  the  wishes  of 
each  of  their  respective  associations,  but  one  that 
would  be  sufficiently  broad  and  liberal  to  enable 
all  to  join.  Consequently  they  are  capable  of 
voicing  the  objections  that  will  hold  against  the 
new  constitution  adopted  by  the  Typothetse  con¬ 
vention.  In  justice  to  these  gentlemen  it  must  be 
said  that  most  of  them  are  satisfied  for  the  present 


“BEHOLD  THE  MAN!  ” 

Reproduced  from  a  half-tone  by  Brend’amour,  Simhart  k  Co.,  Munich,  Germany,  from  a  photograph  by  Gabr.  Alinari,  Florence, 

from  the  painting  by  Antonio  Ciseri. 


and  the  presence  of  that  type  of  man  (irrespective 
of  his  labor  views)  in  the  Typothetse  is  almost 
necessary  to  the  growth  and  welfare  of  that  organ¬ 
ization.  Though  many  of  its  members  may  not 
believe  it,  we  are  convinced  that  the  future  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  Typothetse  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
new  order  being  adopted. 

PRINTERS’  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  FRANKLIN  CLUBS. 

The  other  parties  in  interest  —  Ben  Franklin 
Clubs,  Printers’  Leagues,  Master  Printers’  Asso¬ 
ciations,  etc. —  have  much  responsibility  resting 
on  their  shoulders.  In  the  parleys  at  Denver  they 
were  represented  by  men  so  closely  identified  with 
their  organizations  that  their  names  had  become 


with  the  outcome,  though  the  judgment  of  all  — 
including  ourselves  —  may  be  somewhat  biased  by 
an  overwhelming  desire  for  one  organization, 
which  is  not  a  bad  fault. 

What  are  the  principal  objections  as  expressed 
by  these  bodies?  As  we  understand  it,  the  chief 
one  is  that  the  dues  are  too  high,  and  the  second 
that  the  Typothetse  convention  elected  officers 
from  among  the  old  members  —  men  heart  and 
soul  in  harmony  with  the  old  order  of  affairs. 

ARE  THE  OBJECTIONS  GOOD? 

Though  we  regret  that  the  lower  rate  was  not 
adopted,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  the  dues 
are  too  high,  for  no  one  can  foresee  what  demands 
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may  be  made  on  the  treasury  when  an  organiza¬ 
tion  expands  as  the  Typothetse  is  likely  to  do  if 
the  present  movement  is  endorsed.  It  is  safer 
and  more  prudent  to  have  a  plethoric  treasury 
than  a  lean  bank  account,  especially  when  there  is 
so  much  work  to  be  done  as  there  is  to  do  in  this 
case.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  members  of 
the  rejuvenated  Typothetse  will  know  better  its 
financial  needs  and  can  legislate  accordingly.  If 
the  high  rate  were  adopted  as  a  matter  of  tactics, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  too  great  an 
infusion  of  new  blood,  then  that  can  be  remedied 
in  the  future  —  if  the  outsiders  enter  the  fold.  In 
considering  the  financial  end  of  this  question  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Typothetse  has  a  bal¬ 
ance  on  hand  of  $30,000,  and  it  is  only  natural  that 
those  who  contributed  should  retain  control  of  the 
treasury  as  long  as  possible.  The  suggestion  that 
it,  or  a  portion  of  it,  should  be  returned  to  the 
payers  and  a  new  financial  start  made  does  not 
strike  us  as  being  either  desirable  or  practicable. 

In  the  circumstances,  the  objection  about  the 
election  of  the  old  guard  is  untenable  —  indeed,  it 
smacks  of  the  unreasonable.  The  Typothetse  con¬ 
vention  was  working  under  the  old  constitution 
requiring  the  election  of  certain  stated  officials. 
So  it  is  self-evident  the  delegates  could  not  elect 
any  one  not  a  member  of  the  Typothetse.  An 
amendment  to  the  constitution  —  of  which  ample 
notice  had  been  given  and  which  did  not  require 
referendum  action  —  provided  for  additional  offi¬ 
cers.  There  was  no  legal  obstacle  to  these  places 
being  filled  at  Denver,  but  the  convention  left  them 
open  for  future  developments.  It  is  tacitly  under¬ 
stood  that  if  the  new  constitution  meets  with 
general  approval,  these  places  will  be  filled  by 
members  selected  from  incoming  organizations. 

While  the  situation  is  not  what  we  would  wish 
it,  yet  we  are  unable  to  see  how  it  could  have  been 
bettered  at  Denver. 

MINOR  UNPLEASANT  INCIDENTS  —  SHOULD  THEY 
HAVE  WEIGHT? 

There  were  unpleasant  incidents  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  which  will  weigh  with  some,  but  we  feel  that 
even  in  their  worst  light  they  should  not  be  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  determining  the  big  question  now  pending. 
First,  ill-feeling  was  caused  by  the  Typothetse 
borrowing  the  hall  for  an  hour  in  the  morning 
and  keeping  it  all  day,  depriving  the  Cost  Congress 
of  one  session  and  relegating  it  to  a  small,  over¬ 
heated  room  for  another.  That  this  was  exaspera¬ 
ting  must  be  conceded,  but  that  it  was  premedi¬ 
tated  is  hard  to  believe.  The  executive  session  of 
the  Typothetse  was,  in  popular  parlance,  a  “  hot 
one.”  Those  in  the  lobbies  felt  the  influence  of  the 
struggle,  for  the  atmosphere  was  so  tense  as  to 


cause  excitability.  There  was  a  demand  then  and 
there  to  form  another  organization,  irrespective 
of  the  Typothetse;  but  cooler  counsels  prevailed. 
Even  then  there  were  those  who  felt  that  no 
affront  was  intended  nonmembers,  and  we  still 
prefer  to  think  that,  in  the  heat  of  debate  and 
hoping  that  the  end  would  come  any  moment,  the 
question  of  using  the  hall  was  overlooked,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  a  matter  of  excusably  confused 
management  rather  than  a  case  of  bad  manners. 

The  incidents  surrounding  the  promises  of  the 
Typothetse  conferees  and  the  election  of  officers  by 
that  body  are  confessedly  not  so  easy  of  explana¬ 
tion.  The  personnel  of  the  Typothetse’s  representa¬ 
tives  preclude  any  thought  of  double-dealing.  They 
are  fair  and  quick-witted,  so  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  they  ever  countenanced  an  arrangement 
pledging  themselves  not  to  elect  officers.  The 
Typothetse  being  in  some  respects  a  referendum 
organization,  it  is  clearly  beyond  the  power  of  a 
convention  to  dissolve  the  organization.  If  the 
desire  to  do  so  were  unanimous  on  the  part  of  a 
delegate  body,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  courts 
could  be  invoked  to  prevent  the  consummation  of 
such  a  desire.  Where  feeling  runs  as  strongly  as 
it  does  in  this  instance,  and  where  so  much  money 
is  at  stake,  it  is  a  safe  conjecture  that  an  appeal 
would  be  made  to  the  courts.  Though  we  have 
heard  no  adequate  explanation  of  this  phase  of  the 
affair,  let  us  go  behind  the  actions  of  the  conferees 
and  see  if  the  craft  generally  —  and  the  problem  is 
now  a  craft  problem  —  would  be  affected  by  the 
election  or  nonelection  of  Typothetse  officers.  If 
there  had  been  no  election,  would  Typothetse  offi¬ 
cialdom  have  been  more  favorable  to  a  change?  To 
a  man  up  a  tree,  it  would  appear  that  if  there  is 
any  advantage  it  is  with  the  new  officers,  partly 
because  of  the  views  of  one  or  two  individuals,  but 
more  especially  because  of  the  conditions  under 
which  all  were  elected.  Regrettable  though  the 
incidental  features  were,  they  are  not  of  vital 
importance;  they  belong  to  the  past.  What  the 
trade  has  to  do  with  belongs  to  the  future,  and 
from  that  point  of  view  we  must  look  at  matters. 
The  election  of  these  progressives  to  official  posi¬ 
tions,  and  the  assurances  of  fair  play  to  union  men 
in  the  inaugural  address  of  President  Cushing, 
seem  to  us  to  be  evidences  of  good  faith  and  patri¬ 
otic  intention  on  the  part  of  the  United  Typothetse 
that  far  transcend  what  have  been  haphazard 
actions  of  men  who  were  compelled  to  act  so  hur¬ 
riedly  as  to  preclude  proper  deliberation. 

As  we  see  it,  if  the  United  Typothetse  rejects 
the  proposal,  it  will  gradually  recede  in  power  and 
influence;  if  the  other  organizations  reject  it, 
they,  also,  will  dwindle  in  prestige,  though  more 
slowly  than  the  Typothetse.  If  out  of  it  all  grows 
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one  organization,  the  good  work  of  associate  effort 
will  proceed  at  accelerated  speed  and  the  craft 
make  hitherto  undreamed-of  progress. 

Under  the  proposed  constitution  each  employer 
determines  the  labor  issue  for  himself.  So  let  us 
forget  ancient  causes'  of  dissension,  also  the  little 
things  of  the  recent  past,  and  turn  toward  the 
rising  sun  of  craft  prosperity. 


Modern  Leadership. 

Laurels  of  leadership  that  so  well  fitted  the 
brow  of  Master  Printer  De  Vinne  are  shifting  to 
the  bland,  unwrinkled  forehead  of  E.  Lawrence 
Fell,  of  Philadelpliia.  These  men  have  many  diver¬ 
gent  points  of  character.  Compared  with  the 
Master,  Mr.  Fell  is  a  young  man,  and  though 
endowed  with  abundant  talent  no  one  expects  him 
to  write  at  this  period  of  his  life  such  a  book  as 
“  The  History  of  Printing.” 

Though  by  nature  a  lover  of  things  good  and 
beautiful,  Mr.  Fell  does  not  preach  about  the  beauty 
of  the  printed  page  or  the  greatness  of  the  “  art 
preservative,”  yet  he  is  a  leader  of  the  hour. 
There  are  many  men  to-day  who  can  raise  their 
voices  as  Mr.  De  Vinne  did  for  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  beauty  in  typography,  but  they  are 
not  esteemed  leaders,  though  probably  they  have  a 
larger  audience  and  are  accorded  a  more  respect¬ 
ful  hearing  by  the  hoi  polloi  than  Mr.  De  Vinne 
ever  received.  We  be  living  in  galloping  days. 

The  reason  why  one  with  the  plain  patronymic 
of  Fell  will  carry  the  mantle  of  the  more  romantic 
cognomen  of  De  Vinne  is  that  the  times  have 
changed.  De  Vinne  with  artistic  capacity  and 
business  sense  delighted  in  preaching  the  artistic 
with  an  occasional  and  apparently  perfunctory 
exhortation  on  behalf  of  good  business  practices. 
We  opine  that  the  artistic  is  a  fundamental  of 
Mr.  Fell’s  make-up,  but  when  he  speaks  to  his  fel¬ 
low  printers  —  which  is  all  too  infrequently  —  he 
says  naught  at  all  about  art  printing.  His  mes¬ 
sage  is  ever  and  always  about  the  selling  end  of 
the  business. 

That  is  why  Mr.  Fell  is  a  leader  —  and  we  are 
sure  no  fair-minded  person  could  take  umbrage 
if  we  were  to  say  the  leader.  Times  have  changed. 
Printing  —  commercial  printing  —  has  ceased  to 
be  an  art.  It  is  now  a  manufacturing  and  selling 
business  only.  So  it  is  not  that  a  Fell  is  superior 
to  a  De  Vinne,  but  it  is  that  the  philosophy  of  a 
Fell  is  more  timely,  more  opportune,  and,  perhaps, 
more  needed  at  this  time  than  is  the  philosophy  of 
a  De  Vinne. 

We  would  be  among  the  last  to  put  behind  the 
beauties  and  joys  of  our  glorious  art  for  the  flesh- 
pots  of  the  business  office,  but  we  see  plainly  that 


if  the  trade  is  not  to  be  degraded  there  must  be 
profit  for  the  men  who  take  the  risks  and  more 
wages  for  those  who  do  the  meritorious  work.  If 
compositors,  pressmen  and  engravers  are  to  do  the 
work  which  an  elevated,  esthetic  sense  craves,  they 
must,  with  few  exceptions,  have  refined  —  even 
artistic  —  home  surroundings.  And  when  the 
select  few  raise  their  standard  of  living  a  little 
they  influence  the  standard  of  their  neighbors  and 
fellow  craftsmen  in  the  right  direction.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  a  slight  reduction  of  hours 
or  a  small  advance  in  wages  is  a  greater  social 
benefaction  than  is  the  making  of  a  millionaire  — 
though  there  is  something  to  be  said  about  the 
social  benefit  of  making  a  millionaire  or  even  a 
billionaire. 

This  phase  of  the  question  has  something  to 
do  with  the  ascendancy  of  the  Fell  philosophy. 
The  weak  point  with  Mr.  De  Vinne  was  his  views 
on  economic  questions.  He  held  to  old  ideas  about 
the  relation  of  employer  and  employee,  being 
among  those  artistic  souls  who  adored  the  god 
Competition,  regarding  its  brutalities  as  inciden¬ 
tal  to  if  not  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
human  race.  The  antithesis  of  that  type  among 
the  artistic  was  Mr.  De  Vinne’s  great  contempo¬ 
rary,  William  Morris. 

The  Fells  are  neither  Morrises  nor  De  Vinnes. 
Too  practical  to  ignore  the  labor  issue,  they 
endeavor  to  treat  their  workers  fairly  and  squarely, 
and  are  usually  in  favor  of  collective  bargaining, 
realizing  that  the  men  and  women  who  work  for 
them  are  human  beings  with  the  same  attributes 
as  their  employers.  The  Fells  sympathize  to  some 
degree  with  the  aspirations  of  their  employees. 
So  while  the  new  type  of  leader  is  more  devoted  to 
business,  plain  and  simple,  than  was  the  older  type, 
there  is  a  vein  of  enlightened  selfishness  in  the 
philosophy  that  bodes  well  for  the  wage-earner  if 
he  retains  his  dignity  and  self-respect,  and  mar¬ 
kets  his  labor  with  skill. 

Just  what  the  views  of  Mr.  Fell,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  are  on  these  issues  we  do  not  know.  He  has 
not  been  called  on  to  pronounce  his  ideas.  We  do 
know  that  he  is  a  man  who  “  grows,”  and  who 
desires  to  be  fair,  so  when  he  comes  in  contact 
with  concrete  propositions  we  do  not  doubt  that  he 
will  be  in  the  van  advocating  an  enlightened  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  problems. 

And  so  the  world  wags  on.  The  old  maketh 
way  for  the  new.  Yet  the  old  is  not  obliterated  or 
forgotten.  What  the  De  Vinnes  taught  remains, 
and  most  of  the  good  there  was  in  it  has  become 
commonplace,  so  we  are  enriched  beyond  computa¬ 
tion  by  their  efforts.  Let  us  hope  that  when  our 
contemporaries  are  superseded  they  will  have  made 
as  good  use  of  their  opportunities. 


Foreman  (with  grim  politeness)  :  “  You  have  set  this  in  the  wrong  measure.  You  have  set  it  in  the  wrong  type.  Y'ou  have 
dumped  it  in  the  wrong  place.  Otherwise  it  is  all  right !  ” 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  TYPOGRAPHY  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

NO.  IX.^ — •  BY  F.  J.  TREZISE. 

N  SO  far  as  illustrations  in  advertisements 
are  concerned,  the  part  that  the  composi¬ 
tor  plays  in  their  use  is  merely  to  do  the 
best  he  can  with  what  comes  to  him. 
Whether  the  advertisement  shall  be  illus¬ 
trated  or  not,  and  if  so,  with  what  kinds 
of  cuts,  are  questions  decided  by  the  adver¬ 
tisers.  When  the  copy  reaches  the  printer 
the  cuts  are  already  made,  and  it  remains  for  him  to  see 
that  they  are  used  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

And  in  connection  with  the  effective  use  of  illustrations 
in  advertisements  are  several  points  worthy  of  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  being  the  question 
of  the  preservation  of  harmony  between  the  illustrations 
and  type. 

Given  a  cut  of  certain  shape,  to  be  used  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  definite  dimensions,  the  compositor  can  do  little  if 
anything  toward  a  changing  of  conditions  as  regards  shape 
harmony.  If  the  cut  harmonizes  in  shape  with  the  space 
designated  for  the  advertisement,  so  much  the  better;  if  it 
does  not,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  compositor  to  rem¬ 
edy  it. 

There  is,  however,  opportunity  for  the  demonstration  of 
the  niceties  of  shape  harmony  in  the  selection  of  types  to 
accompany  certain  cuts.  Note  the  harmony  of  line  between 
the  graceful  italic  letter  and  the  free  treatment  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  Cuticura  Soap  advertisement  shown  in  Fig. 
54.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  two  lines  which  are  now  in 
italic  being  set  in  lining  gothic!  Note  also  the  advertise- 

DEUTSCHE  WERKSTATTEN  FUR 
HANDWERKSKUNST  G.  Ni.  B.  H. 


Cniwurf:  Riih.  Riemers<tiiniO.  Dieses  Zimmer  kostet  in  Massiv-Eiche  M  S77.— .  in  Missiv-Mahagoni 
M  628.—,  mit  zweilurigem  Kleidersthianh  in  Massiv-Eithe  M  400.—,  in  Massiv-Mahagoni  M  436.— 

WOHNUNQS-EINRICHTUNGEN 

deutsdierArtin  neuerTedinik.  KlareFormen.e&lesMaterial. 
Originalarbeiten  nadi  Entwiirfen  erster  Kiinstler.  —  Vor- 
sdilage  ohne  Verpfliditung  fiir  5en  AnfragenSen  kosten- 
los.  —  Man  verlange  in  jeber  Budihanblung  o5er  von  6er 
Gesdiaffsstelle  Dres6en-A.I6  5ie  illustrierten  Preisbiidier: 

Nr.  10:  DresbnerHausgeraKZimmer  v.M230-950)M  1.20 
Nr.  10, :  Hanbgearbeitete  Mobel  (Zimmer  fiber  M  900)  M  5.— 

Nr.  1:  Kleingerat;  textile  und  keramisdie  Erzeugnisse  (vier 
BQcher)  unb  Beleuditungskorper  (zwei  Bucher)  ..  M  1.75 
Tapetenmusterbucher  unb  Stoffmusterbficher  T  zur  Ansicht 
gegen  portofreie  Rucksenbung  unb  je  M— .50  in  Marken. 

Angabe  ber  Art  unb  Verwenbung  ber  Stoffe  ist  erwunscht 

VERKAUFSSTELLEN  DRESDEN 

unb  stanbige  Ausstellungen:  Ring-StraBe  15 

MUNCHEN  HAMBURG  BERLIN  W 

Arcis-StraBe  35  Konig-StraBe  15  Dellevuestr.  10. 

Fig.  52. — A  little  care  on  the  part  of  the  compositor  in  suiting  the  type  to 
the  illustration  has  resulted  in  a  page  that  is  harmonious  in  tone. 

ment  shown  in  Fig.  52.  Here  we  have  another  pen-and-ink 
illustration,  but  of  such  nature  that  one  would  scarcely 
consider  its  use  in  connection  with  the  italic  letter  —  the 
letter  which  has  been  used  being  much  more  in  keeping. 

Of  harmony  of  tone  in  the  use  of  illustrations  the 


printer  has,  however,  more  control.  Unless  the  instruc¬ 
tions  which  accompany  the  copy  arbitrarily  designate  the 
type-face  to  be  used,  he  can  and  should  see  to  it  that  a  har¬ 
mony  of  tone  between  type  and  cut  is  maintained.  If  the 
cut  is  light  in  tone  and  contains  delicate  lines  he  should  use 
with  it  a  light  type-face,  while  a  heavy,  black  cut  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  heavy,  bold  letter.  While  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
secure  a  perfect  harmony  between  type  and  illustration, 
still  a  little  thought  on  the  part  of  the  compositor  will 
result  in  bringing  them  much  closer  together  in  tone,  and 
prevent  either  cuts  or  certain  lines  from  unduly  “  stand- 


i  Ein  Ruf  an  die  | 
Buchkiinstler  | 

Wir  sind  von  einer  groQen  Verlagsbuchdruckerei  mit  dcp  ■ 

Lieferung  einer  neuen  kiinstlerischen  BuchschriH  sowie  S 

dazu  passenden  Initialen  nebsl  Schmuck  beaultragt  und  ■ 

wir  bitten  diejenigenHerren  Kiinstler,  die  sich  dergestellten  ■ 

schr  dankbaren  Aufgabe  unterziehen  wollen,  uns  sobald  ■ 

als  mdglich  thre  Adressen  aufzugeben.  Wir  sind  berechtigt,  ■ 

die  Zcichnungen  spater  fiir  unsere  Zwecke  zu  verwerlen  ■ 

und  sind  daher  in  der  Lage,  ein  hohes  Honorar  zu  zahlen.  S 


SchriltgielJerei  Ludwig  &  Mayer 
in  Frankfurt  am  Main 


Fig.  53. — Another  illustration  of  the  harmony  of  type-face  ami  cut. 

ing  out  ”  from  the  page.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  52,  an 
advertisement  taken  from  a  German  publication.  Here  we 
note  a  harmony  of  tone  which  gives  a  rich,  even  color  to 
the  advertisement  and  results  in  an  attractive  appearance. 
Fig.  53,  another  advertisement  from  the  same  publication, 
also  illustrates  a  careful  regard  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
positor  in  the  selection  of  a  type-face  which  in  tone  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  cut. 

In  direct  contrast  to  these  two  examples,  both  of  which 
are  dark  in  tone,  is  the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.  54.  In 
this  case  the  compositor,  having  a  cut  light  in  color,  has 
selected  type-faces  to  harmonize,  and  the  result  is  an  adver¬ 
tisement  which  “  pulls  together  ”  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  Fig.  55  also  shows  a  harmony  in  light  tones,  the 
type  holding  its  place  in  the  illustrations  most  effectively. 

And  in  this  discussion  of  tone  harmony  between  cuts  and 
text,  the  illustration  shown  in  Fig.  56  is  not  amiss.  Al¬ 
though  the  cut  in  this  advertisement  is  a  decoration  rather 
than  an  illustration,  it  serves  its  purpose  as  an  example  of 
a  most  pleasing  harmony  in  its  relation  to  the  text,  and  one 
can  not  but  appreciate  the  good  taste  with  which  the  com¬ 
positor  has  selected  his  type-face. 

Another  interesting  point  in  connection  with  the  use  of 
illustrations  in  advertisements,  and  one  that  is  frequently 
not  taken  into  consideration,  is  the  question  of  placing  the 
cuts  so  that  the  illustration  will  lead,  by  the  nature  of  its 
composition,  into  the  text  rather  than  away  from  it.  Again, 
drawing  an  analogy  between  pictorial  composition  and 
typographical  design,  we  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
painter  arranges  his  composition  in  such  manner  that  when 
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one  looks  at  the  picture  the  eye  follows  naturally  from  one 
point  of  interest  to  the  other,  each  figure  or  other  object 
suggesting  by  its  shape  and  placing  a  movement  of  the  eye 
toward  the  next  logical  point  of  interest.  For  instance, 
when  one  looks  at  a  figure  in  a  picture  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  eye  shall  follow  the  direction  in  which  that  figure  is 
looking,  or  perhaps,  pointing.  This  being  the  case,  the 
desirability  of  having  that  figure  looking  or  pointing  into 
instead  of  out  of  the  composition  is  readily  apparent.  That 
the  application  of  this  principle  is  as  essential  to  good 


Cuticura  Soap  Best 
for  Skin  and  Hair 

More  than  a  generation  of 
women  have  found  that  no  soap 
is  so  well  suited  for  cleansing 
and  preserving  the  skin  and  hair 
as  Cuticura  Soap.  Its  absolute 
purity  and  refreshing  fragrance 
would  alone  be  enough  to  recom"- 
mend  it  above  ordinary  skin  soaps, 
but  there  is  added  to  these  qual¬ 
ities  a  delicate  yet  effective  med¬ 
ication,  derived  from  Cuticura 
Ointment,  which  renders  it  in¬ 
valuable  in  overcoming  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  distressing  eruptions, 
and  in  promoting  a  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  skin  and  hair  health, 
among  young  and  old 

For  the  thirty-two  page  Cuticura  Booklet, 
a  guide  to  the  best  care  of  the  skin  and  hair, 
address  Potter  Drug&  Chemical  Corporation. 
133  Columbus  Ave..  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Fig.  54. —  Here  the  type  harmonizes  with  the  illustration  in  shape 
as  well  as  in  tone. 

typography  as  it  is  to  good  pictorial  composition  is  shown 
in  the  reproductions  in  Figs.  57  and  58.  One  will  readily 
agree  with  the  statement  that  where  an  illustration  is 
placed  in  an  advertisement,  it  is  usually  the  center  of  inter¬ 
est —  the  thing  which  first  attracts  the  eye.  In  looking  at 
an  illustrated  advertisement  we  almost  invariably  see  the 
picture  first.  Then  from  the  picture  the  eye  travels  to  the 
balance  of  the  advertisement.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
unquestionably  desirable  that  the  picture  shall  be  placed  so 
that  it  shall,  of  itself,  cause  the  eye  involuntarily  to  move 
toward  the  text.  In  Fig.  57  this  has  not  been  done,  and  the 
movement  of  the  eye,  following  the  direction  in  which  the 
figure  is  facing,  and  also  suggested  by  the  direction  in 
which  the  arm  is  pointing,  would  be  away  from  the  text 
and  out  of  the  advertisement.  In  the  rearrangement  shown 
in  Fig.  58  the  reverse  is  true.  Here  the  figure  has  been 


placed  in  such  position  that,  once  it  has  attracted  the  eye, 
it  leads  it  naturally  into  the  text. 


furniture  fits.  Harmony  gives  beauty, 
dignity,  restfulness  —  all  that  a  home 
should  mean.  Whatever  quarrels  or 
croivds  mars  the  effect.  The  perfect  bed 
for  one  chamber  may  spoil  another  one. 

This  problem  of  beauty  plus  service  is  solved 
by  Kimball^  Chappell  solid  brass  beds.  Charm¬ 
ing  designs  match  the  furniture  of  any  good 
period  or  style.  Many  with  cane  panels.  All 
honest,  /o/fi  brass  that  lasts  a  lifetime  and  keeps 
its  golden  surfaces  untarnished  in  any  climate 
Let  us  tell  you  why.  Our  Spring  Style 
Books  and  samples  of  tubing  for  the  asking 
li^rite  for  them  today, 

KIMBALL  CHAPPELL 

2843  LOOMIS  SIREET 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Fig.  55.- — ■  Neither  cut  nor  text  is  predominant,  each  holding  its  true  value. 


Fig.  56. — The  t.vpe  and  decoration  are  well  suited  to  each  other  in  tone. 


By  a  proper  placing  of  the  illustration  or  illustrations  in 
an  advertisement  the  compositor  secures  good  proportion  in 
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his  design.  Typographically,  an  advertisement  is  a  rectan¬ 
gle,  of  certain  size  and  dimension,  broken  up  into  spaces, 
and  whether  or  not  the  spaces  are  pleasing  in  their  rela- 


THE  MINNESOTA  & 
DAKOTA  RAILWAY 

THE  LINE  OF  EXCELLENT  SERVICE 


Every  employe  of 
the  Minnesota  ^ 

Dakota  Railway 
who  comes  into  contact 
with  the  public  is  given  a 
thorough  schooling  con¬ 
cerning  courtesy  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  demeanor.  The 
system  of  “  merits”  and 
“demerits”  is  carefully 
maintained,  and  all  the 
trainmen  are  striving  to 
make  a  record,  not  alone 
forei'Hciency,  but  for  per¬ 
sonal  conduct.  Sleeping 
car  porters  and  others  in 
chargeof  the  trains  during 
.their  trips  are  required  to 
exercise  especial  care  in 
keeping  all  the  cars  in  a 
clean  and  orderly  condi¬ 
tion.  Incessant  attention  to  this,  a  very  important  point 
to  those  who  travel,  is  one  of  the  many  factors  which 
make  for  a  pleasant  journey. 

The  trains  are  scientifically  cleaned  and  renovated  at 
the  end  of  each  run.  The  sleeping  car  bedding  is  aired 
in  the  sun.  The  seats,  floor  and  woodwork  are  given  a 
vigorous  scouring  of  compressed  air,  which  removes  all 
uncleanliness.  Carpets  are  taken  up  and  renovated  and 
the  flooring  is  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water. 


M.  M.  MORRISS,  Genera/  Passenger  Agents  Chicago 


Fig.  57. — This  cut  is  placed  in  such  position  that  it  leads  the  eye,  by 
reason  of  the  direction  in  which  it  is  facing,  directly  out  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  Compare  with  Fig.  58. 


THE  MINNESOTA  & 
DAKOTA  RAILWAY 

THE  LINE  OF  EXCELLENT  SERVICE 


Every  employe  of 
the  Minnesota  Gf 
Dakota  Railway 
who  comes  into  contact 
with  the  public  is  given  a 
thorough  schooling  con¬ 
cerning  courtesy  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  demeanor.  The 
system  of  “  merits”  and 
“demerits”  is  carefully 
maintained,  and  all  the 
trainmen  are  striving  to 
make  a  record,  not  alone 
for  efficiency,  but  for  per¬ 
sonal  conduct.  Sleeping 
car  porters  and  others  in 
chargeof  the  trains  during 
th-:ir  trips  are  required  to 
ex-Tcise  especial  care  in 
keeping  all  the  cars  in  a 
clean  and  orderly  condi¬ 
tion.  Incessant  attention  to  this,  a  very  important  point 
to  those  who  travel,  is  one  of  the  many  factors  which 
make  for  a  pleasant  journey. 

The  trains  are  scientifically  cleaned  and  renovated  at 
the  end  of  each  run.  The  sloping  car  bedding  is  aired 
in  the  sun.  The  seats,  floor  and  woodwork  are  given  a 
vigorous  scouring  of  compressed  air,  which  removes  all 
uncleanliness.  Carpets  are  taken  up  and  renovated  and 
the  flooring  is  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water. 


M.  M.  MORRISS,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago 


Fig.  58. —  Here  the  figure  has  been  placed  in  such  position  that,  once  it  has 
attracted  the  eye,  it  leads  it  naturally  into  the  text. 

tions  to  each  other  determines  the  beauty  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  arranging  of  these  spaces  in  such  manner  as  to 
be  pleasing  calls  into  play  the  question  of  proportion.  Per¬ 


haps  this  question  of  proportion  can  best  be  illustrated  in 
the  placing  of  a  cut  in  an  advertisement,  thus  dividing  the 
advertisement  into  two  parts.  A  reproduction  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  this  kind,  containing  one  illustration,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  59.  In  “A”  the  cut  is  placed  directly  in  the  center 
of  the  advertisement,  and  the  effect  is  not  satisfactory,  the 
reason  being  that  the  groups  of  type-matter  above  and 
below  the  cut  are  equal  in  size.  In  order  that  our  advertise¬ 
ment  may  have  proportion  we  must  not  only  have  variety, 
but  pleasing  variety.  We  must  move  the  cut  away  from  the 
center,  either  above  or  below.  If  we  move  it  below,  it  wilt. 


PERFECT 

PERFECT 

TAILORING 

TAILORING 

O.  We  would  like  to  have  you 
take  note  ol  the  extreme  care 
we  give  to  tailoring,  as  shown 
in  the  finish  of  the  fine  suits  and 
overcoats  we  sell.  Notice  the 
perfei^t  curve  of  hand-shaped 
collars  and  lapels.  Try  on  the 
garments;  you’ll  find  them  easy, 
pliable,  shaped  to  your  shoul¬ 
ders —  they  fit.  Then  you  will 
appreciate  the  difference  be- 

fl.  We  would  like  to  have  you 
take  note  of  the  extreme  care 
we  give  to  tailoring,  as  shown 
in  the  finish  of  the  fine  suits  and 
overcoats  we  sell.  Notice  the 

% 

tween  Hartman  Clothes  and  the 
ordinary  kinds,  and  lose  sight 
of  the  “bargains”  in  “thrown- 
together”  stuff,  advertised  all 
around  town  at  half  price.  We 
show  suits  and  overcoats  at 
prices  you  can  afford— properly 
tailored  —  garments  that  look 
well,  feel  comfortable  and  keep 
shape.  We  charge  no  more 
than  the  others  charge  for  the 
“other”  kind. 

w 

perfect  curve  of  hand-shaped 
collars  and  lapels.  Try  on  the 
garments;  you’ll  find  them  easy, 
pliable,  shaped  to  your  shoul¬ 
ders —  they  fit.  Then  you  will 
appreciate  the  difference  be¬ 
tween //or/mon  C/ofAes  and  the 
ordinary  kinds,  and  lose  sight 
of  the  “bargains”  in  “thrown- 
together”  stuff,  advertised  all 
around  town  at  half  price.  We 
show  suits  and  overcoats  at 
prices  you  can  afford — properly 
tailored  —  garments  that  look 
well,  feel  comfortable  and  Keep 
shape.  We  charge  no  more 
than  the  others  charge  for  the 
“other”  kind. 

HARTMAN 

HARTMAN 

270  MAIN  STREET.  CHICAGO 

270  MAIN  STREET,  CHICAGO 

A 

B 

Fig.  59. — A  question  of  the  placing  of  a  cut.  In  A  the  cut  divides  the- 
advertisement  directly  in  the  center,  while  in  B  the  placing  of  the  cut  at 
the  point  shown  divides  the  advertisement  into  groups  of  unequal  size,  giving- 
proportion. 

place  the  main  spot  or  force  of  attraction  near  the  bottom 
of  the  advertisement  —  a  thing  which  should  be  avoided  if 
possible.  Therefore,  we  will  place  it  above  the  center.  But 
how  much  above?  This  is  determined  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  question  of  proportion  noted  in  previous  instances  — 
by  dividing  the  space  into  eight  equal  parts  and  giving  five 
of  these  parts  to  the  lower  part  of  the  advertisement  and 
three  to  the  upper  part,  thus  following  out  the  proportions 
of  three  to  five,  commonly  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
pleasing.  In  the  original  the  advertisement  is  forty-four 
picas  in  length.  Dividing  it  into  eight  parts  gives  five  and 
one-half  picas  for  each  part.  Taking  three  parts  —  or  six¬ 
teen  and  one-half  picas  —  for  the  upper  part  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  we  place  the  cut  in  such  position  that  the  center 
is  sixteen  and  one-half  picas  from  the  top,  the  center  of 
the  cut  thus  dividing  the  advertisement  into  two  parts  in 
the  ratio  of  three  to  five.  The  result  is  shown  in  “  B,”  and 
one  can  readily  see  that  it  makes  a  much  more  attractive 
arrangement  than  does  “A,”  although  the  moving  of  the 
cut  is  all  the  change  that  has  been  made.  Personal  taste 
may  enter  into  the  proposition  and  suggest  an  additional 
line  or  two  of  text  above  or  below  the  cut,  but  to  the  major¬ 
ity  this  proportion  would  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

GRAMMAR  AND  PROOFREADING. 

NO.  IV. -  BY  F.  HOR.YCE  TEALL. 

N  our  preceding  consideration  of  sentences 
it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  mention 
their  classification  as  declarative,  inter¬ 
rogative,  imperative,  and  exclamatory,  as 
proofreaders  will  seldom  find  occasion  to 
use  these  terms  in  their  work.  Of  course, 
however,  they  need  not  only  to  know  these 
classes,  but  to  keep  their  diffei’ences  at 
command  sufficiently  to  decide  instantly  which  kind  each 
sentence  is,  so  as  to  use  the  right  point  after  it.  It  has  been 
said  before,  but  will  bear  much  repetition,  that  by  far  the 
most  common  error  in  this  respect  is  ending  a  question  with 
a  period  instead  of  an  interrogation-point.  Very  few  books 
are  clear  of  this  error,  while  undoubtedly  no  book  should 
have  it. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  some  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  among  grammarians  in  such  classifying  of  sentences. 
Quackenbos  names  four  kinds,  declarative,  interrogative, 
imperative,  and  exclamatory.  Whitney  gives  three,  assert¬ 
ive,  interrogative,  and  imperative.  Maxwell  and  Metcalf 
name  but  three.  Maxwell  saying  that  “A  declarative  sen¬ 
tence  may  express  strong  feeling,  such  as  anger,  sorrow, 
grief,  etc.  The  same  is  true  of  interrogative  and  impera¬ 
tive  sentences.  Sentences  that  do  this  are  by  some  authors 
called  exclamatory  sentences.”  Maxwell  thus  asserts  that 
exclamatory  is  applicable  to  a  sentence  of  either  of  his 
three  classes,  if  it  expresses  strong  feeling.  Harriet  Mat¬ 
thews,  in  a  book  more  recent  than  Maxwell’s,  says:  “An 
exclamatory  sentence  expresses  excitement  or  surprise.” 
Hubert  Gray  Buehler  agrees  with  Maxwell.  Another  gram¬ 
mar,  S.  W.  Clark’s,  in  its  fortieth  edition,  1867,  names 
transitive  and  intransitive,  simple  or  compound,  principal 
or  auxiliary  sentences,  and  has  many  other  classifying 
names  for  the  parts  of  the  sentence,  especially  for  various 
kinds  of  phrases. 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  varying  nomenclature,  which 
abounds  especially  in  the  older  books,  and  which  it  would 
not  be  profitable  to  consider  in  full  detail.  Most  of  the 
recent  authors  have  reduced  largely  the  number  of  classi¬ 
fying  distinctions,  but  even  now  the  text-books  have  many 
more  than  the  proofreader  will  ever  need  for  practical  use. 
It  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  proofreader  will  ever 
find  occasion,  in  course  of  suggesting  a  correction,  or  of 
merely  calling  an  author’s  attention  to  a  sentence  when  he 
doubts  its  correctness,  to  say  anything  about  its  nature. 
He  will,  however,  often  find  advantage  in  understanding 
thoroughly  not  only  the  nature,  but  also  the  proper  con¬ 
struction,  of  every  sentence  he  reads.  To  this  end  he  needs 
to  master  not  only  the  classifying  facts  of  distinction 
among  words,  but  also  the  essentials  of  their  interrelations, 
and  their  fitting  positions,  and  also  how  they  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  in  other  positions  without  incorrectness. 

Declarative  and  assertive,  as  applied  in  this  connection, 
are  essentially  synonymous,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
prove  that  Professor  Whitney  showed  any  imperfection  of 
thought  in  choosing  assei’tive  instead  of  declarative.  A 
declarative  sentence  is  one  that  makes  a  declaration,  and  a 
declaration  is  an  assertion.  Yet  the  adjective  assertive  con¬ 
veys,  in  its  commonest  use,  an  idea  of  emphasis  or  persist¬ 
ence  that  is  never  felt  as  belonging  to  declarative,  and  so 
declarative  is  the  better  word  to  denote  simply  the  attribute 
of  saying  something.  In  this  view  Professor  Whitney  did 
not  choose  the  better  word. 

It  was  said  above  that  many  purely  interrogative  sen¬ 


tences  are  printed  with  a  period  instead  of  an  interroga¬ 
tion-point,  although  this  should  never  occur.  Sometimes 
the  interrogation-point  appears  where  a  period  should  be, 
though  this  is  not  so  frequent  as  the  other.  Where  was  this 
ever  seen?  Well,  the  latest  instance  of  its  observation  by 
me  came  in  course  of  a  spell  of  reading  in  “  Les  Miserables.” 
The  copy  at  command  is  a  cheap  one,  of  London  print,  con¬ 
taining  many  errors,  of  which  this  is  one.  It  is  in  the  sen¬ 
tence,  “  Marius  questioned  himself  whether  he  had  not  some 
fault  to  find  with  himself?  ”  Here  is  no  question  asked,  but 
a  plain  assertion  that  he  questioned  himself.  Of  course  it 
means  that  he  asked  a  question,  but  the  question  is  not 
expressed  as  a  question.  Nothing  is  an  actual  question 
unless  it  is  expressed  in  words  that  ask  something  directly. 
In  any  other  form  what  is  said  is  an  assertion,  an  affirma¬ 
tion,  a  declaration,  an  exclamation,  which  may  imply,  or 
refer  to,  or  embody  a  question,  but  does  not  make  one  of  it. 
Probably  the  error  arose  in  this  instance  from  association 
of  ideas.  Many  interrogative  sentences  occur  near  the  one 
quoted,  and  it  is  likely  that  their  frequency  suggested  the 
use  of  the  question-mark  here. 

Another  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  evening  news¬ 
paper  of  the  day  of  the  writing.  It  is  in  a  report  of  a 
man’s  examination  in  court.  In  one  of  his  answers  he  is 
reported  as  saying,  “  I  was  reading  my  newspaper  and  paid 
no  attention  to  the  girl?  ”  Of  course  every  one  can  see 
instantly  that  this  should  have  a  period.  And  equally  of 
course  the  accidental  occurrence  of  the  question-mark  in 
the  copy,  if  it  happened  to  be  there,  should  not  prevent  the 
correction.  No  one  will  ever  object  to  such  a  correction,  no 
matter  how  decided  the  order  to  follow  copy  may  be,  unless, 
indeed,  it  might  be  in  a  matter  of  quoting  something  liter¬ 
ally,  for  a  special  purpose,  in  which  case  a  special  order 
should  be  given  with  the  copy. 

In  another  similar  article  is  the  question,  “  It  has  been 
suggested  that  you  were  not  an  apt  pupil  at  the  game  of 
bi-idge?  ”  This  is  quoted  to  show  that  a  question  may  be 
asked  •without  the  ordinary  kind  of  wording  that  can  be 
nothing  but  a  question.  Whether  the  examiner  really  asked 
a  question  in  this  case  or  not  depends  on  his  manner  of 
speech,  which  can  not  be  indicated  in  print  except  by  the 
point  used  at  the  end.  Consequently,  the  only  safe  procedure 
in  such  a  case  is  to  follow  copy.  Whether  the  reporter  has 
discriminated  in  this  respect  or  not  is  immaterial,  and  it  is 
not  a  matter  that  any  one  is  likely  to  consider  as  of  any 
importance. 

One  of  the  strangest  and  most  frequent  errors  in  print 
is  the  unmistakable  question  ending  with  a  period.  It  would 
be  easy  to  find  many  examples,  but  one,  from  the  same  book 
quoted  above,  is  as  good  as  a  thousand.  This  one  is :  “  He 
had  all;  what  could  he  desire?  All;  is  not  that  enough.  ” 
Every  schoolboy  in  the  land  should  know  enough  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  question-mark  for  the  period  at  the  end  of  this  or 
anything  similar. 

Some  exclamatory  sentences  are  expressed  in  the  iden¬ 
tical  words  that  would  be  used  in  asking  a  question,  but  the 
intention  of  exclaiming  instead  of  asking  is  usually  evi¬ 
dent.  “  Les  Miserables  ”  affords  a  good  example  of  this 
also.  In  one  sequence  are  seven  sentences  like  this :  “  How 
many  times  had  truth,  inexorable,  planted  her  knee  upon 
his  breast!  ”  But  another  in  the  same  sequence  is  this: 
“  How  many  times  had  his  refractory  thought  writhed  con¬ 
vulsively  under  the  evidence  of  duty.”  No  great  amount  of 
thought  is  necessary  to  disclose  the  identity  of  the  nature 
of  these  sentences.  One  being  recognized  as  an  exclama¬ 
tion,  how  could  the  proofreader  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
other  is  also  an  exclamation? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Apprentice  Frinter3’ 


NO.  XI. —  BY  W.  E.  STEVEN'S^ 

Assistant  Instructor,  Inland  Printer  Technical  School. 

This  department  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  apprentices*  and  the  subjects  taken  up  are  selected  for  their  immediate  prac* 
tical  value.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Specimens  of  apprentices*  work  will  be  criticized  by  personal  letter.  Address  all  communi* 

cations  to  Apprentice  Printers*  Technical  Club*  624-63^  Sherman  street*  Chicago. 


In  next  month’s  Inland  Printer  will  be  reproduced  the 
best  three  specimens  submitted  in  our  business-card  contest 
for  apprentices.  The  number  of  entries  did  not  come  up  to 
our  expectations,  but  on  the  whole  the  results  are  very 
encouraging".  We  will  surely  conduct  other  contests  of  this 
nature  later  on,  as  there  is  no  better  stimulant  for  an 
apprentice’s  mind  than  these  friendly  contests  of  skill  and 
knowledge,  where  he  has  a  chance  to  put  forth  his  best 
efforts  and,  later  on,  compare  his  work  with  that  of  other 
boys  who  have  worked  with  the  same  copy. 

^  * 

Our  lesson  for  this  month  commences  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  wood  furniture.  Read  carefully,  and  if  there  are 
any  points  which  you  do  not  fully  understand,  write  in  to 
this  department  asking  for  further  information.  We  would 


Fis.  61. —  Ordinary  font  of  labor-saving  wood  furniture,  arranged 
in  furniture  rack. 

like  to  get  in  touch  with  all  our  apprentice  readers  and  help 
them  to  become  efficient  in  their  chosen  calling. 

WOOD  FURNITURE. 

This  material  is  used  for  outside  blanking;  that  is,  for 
filling  out  from  a  form  to  the  edges  of  a  chase.  It  is  light 
and  cheap,  but  very  perishable.  Cherry  is  the  wood  most 
commonly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  best  furniture, 
pine  being  used  for  posters  and  coarse  work. 


In  oi-der  to  facilitate  imposition  this  material  should 
always  be  near  at  hand  and  arranged  in  a  neat  and  orderly 
manner,  according  to  the  lengths  and  widths  of  the  pieces. 
The  practice  of  buying  it  in  strips,  or  yard  lengths,  is  fast 
becoming  obsolete.  In  such  cases  the  pieces  are  usually  cut 
up  in  a  haphazard  manner  and  thrown  into  a  large  drawer, 
without  any  regard  for  the  material,  or  for  the  time  that 
is  consumed  in  hunting  for  the  different  sizes  as  they  are 
needed. 

Furniture  racks  can  be  had  for  a  small  cost,  considering 
their  convenience,  and  these  racks  accommodate  labor- 
saving  furniture  in  a  way  that  avoids  all  confusion  as  to 


Fig.  62. —  Sectional  blocks. 


the  different  lengths  or  widths.  Many  imposing-stone 
frames  are  built  with  furniture  racks  below  to  accommo¬ 
date  labor-saving  furniture  and  reglets  (reglet  is  the  name 
given  to  wood  furniture  less  than  two  picas  in  width) . 

An  ordinary  set,  or  font,  of  wood  furniture  contains  560 
pieces  —  ten  pieces  each  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  40,  50  and  60 
picas  long,  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8  and  10  picas  wide.  Fig.  61 
shows  how  such  a  font  is  arranged  in  a  furniture  rack. 

SENGBUSCH  BEVELED  FURNITURE. 

The  utility  of  this  wood  furniture  lies  in  forms  which 
contain  long,  vertical  rules.  With  this  furniture  such  forms 
are  locked  up  on  a  slant,  inclining  toward  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  platen,  but  still  maintaining  a  square 
lock-up  in  the  chase.  In  this  way  the  feeding  of  the  sheets 
is  made  no  more  difficult  than  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the 
slant  of  the  form  prevents  the  rollers  from  being  cut,  as  the 
point  of  contact  is  spread  longitudinally.  It  also  allows  of 
a  more  even  distribution  of  ink. 

A  font  of  this  furniture  consists  of  twenty-four  pieces, 
four  pieces  each  of  the  following  lengths:  20,  25,  30,  40,  50 
and  60  picas.  All  pieces  are  two  picas  wide  on  the  narrow 
end  and  of  varying  widths  on  the  wide  end. 

REGISTER-HOOKS  AND  SECTIONAL  BLOCKS. 

This  material  is  used  in  locking  up  unmounted,  bevel- 
edged  printing-plates.  The  sectional  blocks  act  as  a  solid. 
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unyielding  base,  and  the  register-hooks  are  arranged  around 
each  plate,  clamping  over  the  bevels  and  holding  the  plates 
securely. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  makes  of  sectional 
blocks  on  the  market,  but  they  are  all  very  much  the  same 
as  those  shown  in  Fig.  62.  Some  are  made  of  steel,  some 
of  cast  iron,  and  others  of  an  extra  hard  metal;  all  being 
cored  on  the  under  side  to  give  the  minimum  of  weight,  but 
bridged  so  as  to  give  the  maximum  of  strength.  For  very 
fine  adjustments  on  small  plates  solid  brass  blocks  are 
made. 

Ordinary  blocks  are  made  in  various  sizes;  16  by  16, 
8  by  16,  8  by  8,  4  by  8,  2  by  8,  2  by  6,  2  by  4,  1  by  8,  1  by  6 
and  1  by  4  picas.  Cast-iron  blocks  are  made  as  large  as 
16  by  32  picas. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  register-hooks  on  the 
market,  but  in  Fig.  63  we  show  only  four,  so  that  the  reader 


Fig.  63. —  Register  hooks. 


can  get  a  general  idea  of  their  construction.  They  are  all 
substantially  the  same,  the  bodies  being  made  of  brass  and 
the  working  parts  of  steel,  and  are  closed  or  opened  with 
specially  made  steel  keys  or  with  the  ratchet  used  for  pat¬ 
ent  electrotype  blocks.  Their  usual  sizes  are  6  by  6  or 
6  by  8  picas. 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  printing  of  half-tone  plates 
on  the  necessary  calendered,  coated  or  enameled  papers, 
knows  that  hard  packing  and  a  firm  make-ready  are 
required.  On  long  runs  this  will  gradually  sink  the  plates 
into  the  ordinary  wooden  bases  and  prevent  good  results. 
It  is  to  avoid  this  and  to  facilitate  lock-up  that  sectional 
blocks  and  register-hooks  were  designed.  The  hooks  give 
an  absolute  and  individual  control  of  each  plate  and  regis¬ 
tering  can  be  done  without  any  undue  loss  of  time;  and, 
being  made  up  of  sectional  blocks,  the  base  is  unyielding 
and  perfectly  even. 

PATENT  BLOCKS. 

In  printing  book  forms  from  electrotyped  plates  the 
patent  blocks,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  64,  are  a  great 
economy.  The  lock-up  of  one  signature  is  sufficient  for  all 
the  succeeding  signatures,  and  plates  can  be  changed  very 
quickly.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  saving  in  the  cost  of 
unmounted  plates. 

Each  plate  has  an  individual  block  and  is  controlled  by 
embedded  hooks,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  illustration.  These 
hooks  are  opened  and  closed  by  a  ratchet,  shown  in  Fig.  65. 
The  blocks  are  made  of  mahogany  or  iron  and  of  various 
sizes  from  3  by  5  inches  to  16  by  22%  inches,  outside  meas¬ 
urements. 


PATENT  IRON  GROOVED  BLOCKS. 

In  Fig.  66  is  shown  a  half  section  of  a  patent  iron 
grooved  block,  and  this  illustration  well  explains  its  utility- 
in  locking  up  unmounted,  bevel-edged  plates  on  a  rigid  and 
unyielding  surface.  Plates  of  any  size  or  shape  can  be 


Fig.  64. —  Patent  block.  Fig.  65.. —  Ratchet. 

placed  in  any  desired  position  and  securely  held  by  hooks- 
Single  lines,  press  points,  slitters  for  folding  machines,  and^ 
steel  cutting  and  perforating  rules  can  be  held  securely. 

The  smaller  sizes  of  these  blocks  are  made  in  one  piece,, 
but  the  larger  sizes,  over  20  by  25  inches,  are  usually  made 
in  two  sections.  Each  section  may  be  used  on  smaller 
presses.  For  platen  presses  they  are  made  to  fit  the  bed 
without  using  a  chase,  and  are  furnished  -with  roller  bear¬ 
ers  attached  and  a  set  of  special  thin  gripper  fingers. 

*  * 

Now  that  we  have  studied  the  furnishings,  tools  and 
materials  used  in  a  composing-room,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  interesting  to  apprentices  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
different  words  and  terms  which  compositors  use.  Study 
them  carefully,  for  such  knowledge  may  perhaps  save  yous 


Fig.  66. —  Showing  the  use  of  a  patent  iron  grooved  block. 


from  future  embarrassment.  Few  journeymen  will  take 
the  trouble  to  explain  the  words  and  terms  to  an  appren¬ 
tice,  and  some  of  these  are  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the 
inexperienced. 

WORDS  AND  TERMS  USED  IN  A  COMPOSING-ROOM. 

Ad. — Abbreviation  for  advertisement.  Very  commonly 
used.  The  plural  is  ads. 

Alignment. — A  line  of  type  is  said  to  be  “  out  of  align¬ 
ment  ”  when  all  the  characters  do  not  correspond  exactly 
at  the  top  and  bottom. 

This  Illustrates  Perfect  Alignment. 

This  Line  Is  Out  of  Alignment. 

Arched. —  The  arching  or  bowing  of  a  form  is  caused  by 
defective  furniture  or  a  too  tight  lock-up.  The  center  of 
the  form  rises,  or  arches,  away  from  the  stone. 

Ascender. —  That  part  of  a  letter  which  rises  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  letter  m.  Thus  b,  d,  f,  h,  i,  j,  k,  1  and  t 
are  ascending  letters. 
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Author’s  Proof.- — A  proof  sent  to  the  author  after  all 
errors  in  composition  have  been  corrected. 

Bind. —  Type,  rules,  furniture  or  other  material  are 
said  to  bind  when  their  size  or  position  prevents  a  true, 
even  lock-up. 

Body  Matter. —  The  text,  or  straight  matter,  of  a  page 
us  distinguished  from  display  lines. 

Body  Type. —  Type  used  for  book  or  newspaper  work,  as 
distinct  from  display  type. 

Break-line.- —  The  last  line  of  a  paragraph  which  neces¬ 
sitates  the  use  of  spaces  or  quads  to  fill  out  the  measure. 

This  group  of  type  has  been  set 
up  to  show  that  the  last  line  is  a 
break-line. 

Break  Up. —  To  break  up  a  form  is  to  separate  the  type- 
pages  from  the  furniture,  quoins,  etc.,  used  in  locking  up. 

Cap. — Abbreviation  for  capital;  also  for  foolscap,  a 
size  of  writing-paper,  12%  by  16  inches. 

Caption. — ■  The  heading  of  a  chapter,  a  section  or  a 
page. 

Casting  Off. —  Estimating  how  many  lines  or  pages  a 
■certain  quantity  of  copy  will  make  if  set  in  a  certain  type- 
size. 

Cateh-line. — An  unimportant  line  of  few  words  placed 
between  longer  lines  of  display,  as 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONCERT 

OF  THE 

CLOVER  PLEASURE  CLUB 

Clean  Proof. —  One  which  shows  very  few  or  no  errors. 

Close  Spacing. —  The  spacing  out  of  lines  wherein  spaces 
smaller  than  three-to-em  are  used  between  words. 

This  Line  Illustrates  Close  Spacing. 

Comp. — Abbreviation  for  compositor. 

Condensed. —  Type  thinner  than  the  ordinary  bodies. 

Set  in  Condensed  Type. 

Copy. —  The  handwritten,  typewritten  or  reprint  words 
that  a  compositor  is  to  set  in  type. 

Correcting. — Altering  type-lines  according  to  the  au¬ 
thor’s  or  proofreader’s  corrections. 

Cut. — Any  mounted  printing-plate  is  called  a  cut. 

Cut-in  Note. — A  small  group  of  type  justified  in  the 
side  of  a  paragraph. 

This  group  of  type  shows  what  is 
meant  by  a  cut-in  note.  On  all  odd 
or  right-hand  pages,  such  a  cut-in 
notes  should  be  to  the  right  note 
of  the  matter,  and  on  all  even  or 
left-hand  pages,  they  should  be  to 
the  left. 

Dead.— Type  is  said  to  be  dead  when  it  has  been  printed 
and  is  ready  for  distribution.  When  a  printed  page  is 
marked  “  kill  ”  it  is  known  that  the  type  is  dead. 

Descender. —  That  part  of  a  letter  which  goes  below  the 
bottom  of  the  letter  m.  Thus  g,  j,  p,  q  and  y  are  descend¬ 
ing  letters. 

Dirty  Proof. —  One  which  shows  many  errors. 

Display. —  To  arrange  lines  of  different  kinds  and  sizes 
■of  type  so  as  to  bring  out  the  important  features.  Such 
3ines  are  called  “  display  lines.” 


Distribution. — -  Dropping  types,  spaces  and  quads  into 
their  proper  boxes  or  compartments. 

Emptying  the  Stick. —  Lifting  a  group  of  type-matter 
out  of  a  composing-stick  and  depositing  it  elsewhere. 

Even  Folios. —  Left-hand  pages,  such  as  2,  4,  6,  8,  etc. 

Extended. —  Type  wider  than  the  ordinary  bodies. 

Set  in  Extended  Type. 

Fat. —  Poetry,  leaded  or  other  matter  which  can  be  set 
up  quickly. 

Folio. —  The  figure  or  numeral  placed  at  the  head  or 
foot  of  a  page,  to  denote  its  sequence. 

Follow  Copy. —  To  set  in  type  as  written,  correcting 
only  palpable  errors.  (Special  instructions  are  given  where 
palpable  errors  are  to  be  followed.) 

Footnote. — A  line  or  lines  referring  to  some  passage  in 
a  page,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page  and  indicated  by  a 
reference-mark. 

Form. —  One  or  more  pages  of  type  which  have  been 
locked  up  in  a  chase  ready  for  printing.  The  type,  furni¬ 
ture,  quoins  and  chase  constitute  the  form. 

Foundry  Proof. —  Proof  taken  of  a  page  of  type,  after 
corrections  have  been  made,  and  it  is  locked  up  with  bear¬ 
ers,  ready  to  be  electrotyped  or  stereotyped. 

Hair-spaces. —  Very  thin  spaces,  six,  seven  or  eight  to 
the  em. 

Half-tone. —  Photoengraved  plates  having  a  screenlike 
printing  surface  necessary  to  show  the  different  depths  of 
tone. 


This  is  a 
half-tone. 


Hanging  Indention. — A  group  of  type  so  arranged  that 
the  first  line  of  a  paragraph  is  longer  than  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  lines.  This  paragraph  is  set  with  a  hanging 
indention. 

Hell-box. — A  receptacle  wherein  broken  or  battered  type, 
leads,  slugs,  metal  furniture,  etc.,  are  thrown. 

TEST  QUESTIONS  ON  LAST  MONTH’S  LESSON. 

What  is  ordinary  metal  furniture  and  for  what  purpose  is  it  used  ?  Wliat 
is  quotation  furniture?  What  is  railroad  furniture?  What  is  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  iron  furniture?  What  is  patent  steel  furniture  and  how  is  it  used? 

These  questions  were  fully  explained  in  The  Inland 
Printer  for  September. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  POSTAGE  STAMP. 

England  was  the  first  country  to  use  postage  stamps. 
In  1840  the  Insular  Kingdom  issued  the  first  stamps  to  put 
on  letters.  Three  years  later  Switzerland  and  what  was 
then  the  Empire  of  Brazil  followed  suit.  In  Germany 
stamps  were  adopted  about  1844.  Comparatively  few  kinds 
of  stamps  have  been  issued  in  Germany.  Spain  has  issued 
424  and  Portugal  as  many  as  846  different  stamps.  France 
and  her  colonies  have  so  far  used  1,222  different  postage 
stamps.  England,  on  account  of  its  many  colonies,  takes 
the  lead  in  the  matter  of  variety,  having  brought  out  nearly 
two  thousand  different  stamps.  A  French  stamp-collector 
estimates  that  from  1840  to  1907  all  told  about  twenty 
thousand  different  stamps  have  been  issued  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  so  that  a  complete  collection  of  postage  stamps 
would  have  to  contain  that  number. —  Papier-Zeitung. 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subjects  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  con» 
tributors*  Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  noticed;  therefore,  correspondents  will  please  ^Ive  their  names  —  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  dood  faithe  All  letters  of  more  than  one  thousand  words  will  be  subject  to  revision^ 


ON  THE  ABOLITION  OF  PIECE  WORK. 

To  the  Editor:  Denver,  Colo.,  September  1,  1911. 

The  three-to-one  vote  by  which  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  at  its  last  referendum  passed  the  proposi¬ 
tion  abolishing  piece  work  and  bonus  pay  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  certain  specified  amount  of  type  on  machines,  indi¬ 
cates  either  a  very  decided  opposition  in  the  craft  to  piece 
work  or  a  vast  amount  of  thoughtless  voting.  The  latter  is 
hardly  worthy  of  consideration,  as  thoughtless  voting  is 
usually  “  against  ”  any  new  thing,  on  the  theory  that  what 
has  been  must  be  good  enough  or  it  would  not  have  existed. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  International  Typographical  Union 
in  the  hand  days  was  successful  in  its  mission  for  a  great 
many  years  with  an  almost  universal  piece  system  for  news¬ 
paper  composition.  But  when  the  union  was  organized,  the 
amount  of  type  which  an  ordinary  man  could  set  under 
ordinary  circumstances  was  pretty  well  established,  so 
that  the  price  per  thousand  could  be  fixed  with  almost  cer¬ 
tain  results  as  to  the  average  day’s  pay  for  the  compositors. 
When  the  machines  were  introduced,  nobody  knew  how 
much  type  an  efficient  operator  could  set.  Five  thousand 
ems  an  hour  in  the  early  years  of  the  Linotype  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  remarkable  production.  Piece  scales  were  then  based 
on  the  average  production,  in  order  to  give  opei’ators  a  fair 
day’s  wage.  When  the  operators  developed  a  proficiency  on 
the  machines,  however,  the  price  was  reduced,  still  so  that 
operators  could  make  a  fair  day’s  wage.  This  is  the  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  lines  of  piece  work.  The  price  is  fixed,  not  as 
to  the  value  of  the  production,  but  in  order  to  give  the  work¬ 
ers  a  fair  day’s  wage.  The  piece  system  on  the  Linotype 
has  tended  to  the  development  of  operators  who  can  get 
the  limit  of  the  machine’s  production.  It  has  made  for 
efficiency.  Those  operators  who  developed  great  speed  set 
a  pace  for  others  to  work  up  to;  they  also  set  the  standard 
of  wages.  By  making  more  than  the  hand  men  or  men 
working  on  time,  they  tended  to  pull  up  their  wages  while 
at  the  same  time  suffering  reductions  from  time  to  time  in 
the  rate  per  thousand  on  the  piece  scale.  This  experience 
is  universal.  This  condition  is  partly  a  result  of  avaricious¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  operators,  and  partly  due  to  the 
attitude  of  the  publishers  regarding  the  piece  scale.  Not 
satisfied  vuth  getting  the  full  product  of  their  plant,  thus 
saving  a  heavier  investment  in  machinery,  the  publishers 
point  out  the  high  wages  of  their  operators  and  base  their 
demands  for  a  reduction  in  the  piece  scale  on  those  wages — • 
not  that  the  type  was  not  produced  cheap  enough,  and 
cheaper  in  comparison  with  that  in  other  cities  under  the 
time  system. 

The  fact  that  the  piece  scales  in  the  country  have  suf¬ 
fered  reduction  after  reduction  undoubtedly  has  turned 
many  good  operators  who  believe  that  the  piece  system  is 
the  fairest  method  of  computing  a  day’s  wages  to  advocates 


of  the  time  system.  It  has  forced  upon  them  the  opinion 
that  the  cost  per  thousand  is  a  minor  consideration  to  the 
publishers,  and  that  the  weekly  pay-roll  regulates  the  price 
per  thousand.  In  their  opinion  the  abolition  of  the  piece 
system  is  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  maintaining 
a  fair  and  equitable  wage.  Experience  has  taught  them 
that  if  operators  were  able  to  increase  their  production  a 
third  the  price  per  thousand  would  be  reduced  accordingly. 

Notwithstanding  the  publishers  are  responsible  for  at 
least  a  part  of  the  overwhelming  sentiment  in  the  union 
against  piece  work,  and,  as  a  result  of  which  abolition, 
the  incentive  to  produce  the  limit  of  the  machine’s  capacity 
will  have  been  taken  away  from  operators,  together  with 
their  fat  wages,  the  greater  hardship  -will  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  publishers.  It  is  true  that  the  proposition  has  a 
beautiful  socialistic  equalization  about  it,  but  it  is  absurd 
in  the  provision  that  operators  shall  be  paid  no  more  than 
the  scale.  Presumably  that  provision,  if  it  is  capable  of 
enforcement,  will  soon  be  broadened  in  its  scope,  so  that 
every  employee  of  union  printing-offices  will  be  paid  the 
same  wages.  But  as  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  first-class 
workmen  —  operators,  compositors,  make-ups  or  stonemen 
—  certain  offices  which  appreciate  the  value  of  skill  and 
brains  will  be  compelled  to  waive  that  union  regulation  and 
pay  as  high  wages  as  are  necessary  to  get  and  retain  the 
kind  of  men  they  want. 

But  notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  attitude  of  the 
union’s  membership  against  the  piece  system,  no  matter 
whether  that  attitude  is  a  result  of  jealousies  within  the 
craft  or  has  been  brought  about  by  the  attitude  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  fighting  for  a  reduction  in  the  piece  scale  every 
time  the  scale  is  opened,  it  does  not  seem  the  best  way  to 
cure  the  evils  of  the  piece  system  by  abolishing  it  alto¬ 
gether.  Nor  is  the  argument  that  the  time  system  will 
make  more  work  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  honest  men. 
Efforts  to  limit  production  or  to  make  over  all  members  of 
the  union  into  one  mold  can  only  serve  to  cheapen  the  craft 
and  put  a  premium  on  laziness  or  incompetence.  The 
abuses  of  the  piece  scale  probably  could  be  eradicated,  with 
the  result  that  both  the  publishers  and  members  of  the 
union,  if  not  the  union  as  a  whole,  would  benefit.  It  is 
pretty  well  understood  now  what  the  Linotype  machine  is 
capable  of  producing  under  usual  conditions.  With  the 
abolition  of  the  piece  scale,  those  offices  which  have  worked 
for  years  under  the  piece  system  will  not  be  content  to 
accept  a  half  a  day’s  work  for  a  day’s  pay,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  members  of  the  union  working  in  those  offices 
would  be  content  to  give  much  less  than  they  have  given 
under  the  piece  system. 

But,  granting  that  the  abolition  of  the  piece  system  will 
make  more  work  for  members  of  the  union,  there  is  always 
the  danger  that  the  publication  of  newspapers  can  be  made 
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unprofitable  by  making  the  cost  of  production  greater  than 
the  income.  The  amount  of  money  paid  out  to  printers  is 
limited  somewhat  by  the  amount  that  comes  in.  If  the 
cost  of  production  be  materially  increased,  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  suspension.  Many  a  good  newspaper  has 
been  compelled  to  suspend  or  has  been  glad  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  consolidated,  and  the  weekly  pay-roll  of  the 
printers  has  been  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  disaster. 

H.  M.  C. 


Compiled  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

ENGLAND. 

At  a  special-delegate  meeting  of  the  London  Society  of 
Compositors,  held  in  June,  it  was  decided  to  officially  end, 
within  a  fortnight,  the  strike  for  a  shorter  work-day,  and 
to  withdraw  all  pickets.  A  resolution  was  carried,  together 
with  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  executives,  “  that,  in  order 
to  satisfy  our  forces,  and  to  save  a  number  of  young  mem¬ 
bers  from  being  forced  back  to  the  non-conforming  employ¬ 
ers,  this  meeting  instructs  the  executive  to  extend  the  strike 
pay  for  a  period  of  eight  weeks,  such  payments  not  to  be 
retrospective.”  A  resolution  favoring  a  general  strike, 
worded  as  follows :  “  That,  failing  to  obtain  the  concession 
of  the  fifty  hours  and  the  reinstatement  of  our  members 
from  the  houses  at  present  outstanding,  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  call  out  all  our  members  engaged  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  trade,”  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority.  It  was 
decided  that  fifty  hours  should  still  be  regarded  by  the 
society  as  the  fair  working  week.  According  to  the  last 
half-yearly  report  of  the  society’s  treasurer,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  its  funds  during  the  half  year  of  £8,322  ($40,- 
486).  For  “defense  of  scale,”  £26,823  ($130,493)  was 
disbursed,  while  £21,070  ($102,505)  was  paid  out  in  “out- 
of-work  ”  benefits.  The  publication  of  the  Daily  Herald, 
the  society’s  strike  organ,  called  for  a  draft  on  the  funds 
of  £360  ($1,751),  which  shows  that,  viewed  financially,  it 
was  a  costly  strike.  Compared  with  this  large  extra 
expenditure,  the  total  decrease  in  the  funds,  as  stated,  is 
really  not  great,  showing  that  the  members  responded 
cheerfully  to  the  assessment  the  strike  made  necessary. 
The  report  states  that  the  membership  increased  by  215 
in  the  past  year,  it  being  now  12,250. 

The  Liverpool  Mercury  on  July  5  attained  its  one  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary. 

It  is  stated  that  the  London  Opinion  Company,  Limited, 
during  the  year  ending  March  31  last,  declared  dividends 
aggregating  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.  Publishers 
everywhere  would  be  thankful  for  information  as  to  how 
this  was  made  possible. 

A  LIMITED  liability  company  called  the  William  Morris 
Press,  organized  at  Manchester,  was  recently  registered. 

That  compositors  can  save  money  is  shown  by  the  wills 
of  two  who  died  recently.  John  M’Nab  Black,  of  Hillhead, 
has  left  £1,983  ($9,648),  and  James  Grindley,  of  Glasgow, 
£1,754  ($8,533). 

GERMANY. 

The  municipal  trade-school  of  Zittau  has  added  a  class 
in  typography,  to  which  eight  and  one-half  hours  are 
devoted  each  week.  The  art-trades  school  of  Hamburg  has 
also  added  a  section  for  typographic  instruction. 

In  a  treatise  on  “Alcoholism,”  by  A.  Gruber  (included 
in  Aus  Natur  und  Geisteswelt,  published  serially  by  B.  G. 
Teubner,  Leipsic),  is  cited  an  experiment  made  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  alcohol  on  printers.  A  number  of  compositors, 
after  having  worked  fifteen  minutes,  were  given  drinks  con¬ 


taining  thirty-six  grams  of  alcohol.  They  continued  work 
an  hour  thereafter,  when  results  were  compared.  The  com¬ 
positors  imagined  that  their  productivity  had  increased  as 
a  consequence  of  the  consumption  of  the  liquor,  which  one 
might,  on  the  other  hand,  attribute  to  the  dexterity  gained 
by  practice  during  the  first  half  of  the  test.  However, 
there  proved  to  be  a  loss  in  productivity  during  the  period 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  alcohol  to  an  average  extent 
of  15.1  per  cent;  and  this  with  workmen  who  were  not 
total  abstainers  from  drink. 

On  July  15  the  city  and  district  of  Cassel  put  in  force 
new  regulations  covering  poster  advertising.  In  future 
only  the  specially  provided  posting-places  are  to  be  used  for 
public  announcements.  Property  owners  and  renters  are 
permitted  to  put  up  on  their  premises  only  such  advertise¬ 
ments  as  concern  their  own  interests.  Thus,  the  regula¬ 
tions  do  away  with  placards  and  painted  advertising  signs 
on  roofs,  sides  of  buildings,  billboards,  etc.,  including  the 
signs  along  the  railroads.  Red  paper  may  not  be  used  by 
any  one  except  the  municipal  bureaus  for  their  own 
announcements. 

Some  statistics  given  out  by  the  Association  of  German 
Paper  Manufacturers  show  that  in  1910  the  consumption 
of  news  paper  in  Germany  per  head  of  population  was  4.26 
kilograms  (9.37  pounds),  being  an  increase  over  that  of 
twelve  years  ago  of  77%  per  cent;  the  consumption  then 
was  2.4  kilograms  (5.28  pounds)  per  head. 

Herr  Konrad  Duden,  editor  and  compiler  of  the  most 
authoritative  German  dictionaries,  died,  August  1,  at  Son- 
nenberg,  near  Weisbaden,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  An 
indefatigable  student  of  languages  and  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  movement  for  simplified  spelling  of  German,  he 
attained  high  honors  in  the  realms  of  literature  and  typog¬ 
raphy.  Three  weeks  before  his  death  he  had  celebrated 
his  golden  wedding. 

The  Pariser  Zeitung,  a  German  newspaper  published 
in  Paris,  recently  took  a  vote  among  its  readers  to  ascer¬ 
tain  their  sentiments  respecting  “  Roman  ”  and  “  Fraktur  ” 
types.  It  has  been  in  certain  circles  vehemently  declared 
that  foreigners  preferred  the  Roman  type  for  German  lit¬ 
erature.  But  the  vote  showed  this  claim  to  be  quite  fal¬ 
lacious,  as  eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  voters,  among  whom 
one-third  were  Frenchmen,  preferred  the  Fraktur.  Almost 
without  exception  the  French  readers  declared  that  the 
German  type  was  easy  to  learn.  French  language  teachers, 
in  letters  to  the  Pariser  Zeitung,  gave  assurance  that  the 
Fraktur  type  was  no  hindrance  to  the  foreigner  in  learning 
German;  to  the  contrary,  German  would  lose  its  greatest 
charm  for  the  foreigner  if  it  were  printed  in  Roman  or 
Latin  type.  ^ 

The  publishing  house  of  August  Scherl,  Limited,  of 
Berlin,  recently  increased  its  capital  stock  to  20,000,000 
marks  ($4,960,000). 

During  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  the  police 
authorities  of  Germany  have  apprehended  and  forbidden 
171  publications  of  various  sorts,  books,  papers,  cards,  pic¬ 
tures,  posters,  etc.,  because  of  their  unlawful  —  for  the 
greater  part  obscene  —  nature. 

As  has  been  previously  noted,  two  publishing  houses, 
Hubert  Wetter,  of  Paris,  and  the  Insel-Verlag,  of  Leipsic, 
announced  independent  publications  of  reproductions  of 
Gutenberg’s  “  forty-two  line  ”  Bible.  It  seems  neither 
project  received  sufficient  support,  and  the  announcement 
is  now  made  that  the  two  concerns  have  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  go  ahead  with  but  one  edition,  that  of  the  Insel- 
Verlag,  of  Berlin.  Later  on,  the  Hubert  Wetter  concern 
expects  to  publish  the  “  thirty-six  line  Pfister  ”  Bible.  The 
printing  of  the  work  now  in  hand  is  being  done  in  colored 
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half-tones  by  the  art-printing  house  of  Albert  Frisch,  of 
Berlin. 

FRANCE. 

Beginning  with  the  first  of  this  month  (October)  the 
Government  printing-office  is  to  be  placed  on  a  revised  foot¬ 
ing,  according  to  a  presidential  decree  recently  issued. 
The  minister  of  finance,  in  a  report  to  President  Fallieres, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  were  far  too  many  “bosses” 
in  the  office,  because  of  which  authority  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  individual  was  divided  among  many. 
The  decree  now  clearly  defines  the  duties  of  the  director 
and  his  assistants,  and  establishes  the  exact  responsibility 
of  each.  It  creates  an  advisory  board,  composed  of  the 
director  and  his  principal  subordinates,  which  is  to  meet  in 
cases  where  immediate  action  on  some  point  of  importance 
is  considered  desirable.  There  is  also  a  consultative  com¬ 
mittee,  to  advise  on  all  questions  interesting  the  office, 
industrial,  commercial  and  technical,  and  also  on  matters 
affecting  the  staff.  Apartments  for  a  number  of  officials 
have  hitherto  been  provided  in  the  building.  By  abolishing 
this  practice  the  office  will  save  $120,000  a  year,  the  direc¬ 
tor  and  his  chief  of  staff  will  receive  an  allowance  of  $500 
a  year  instead  of  this.  Only  the  head  foreman  will  in 
future  be  lodged  in  the  building  and  will  be  charged  $20  a 
month  for  the  accommodation.  The  director’s  salary  will 
be  $4,000  a  year.  According  to  the  finance  minister’s 
report,  the  office  has  been  a  veritable  hotbed  of  officialism. 
In  1905,  for  instance,  1,393  work-people  were  controlled  by 
79  officials;  in  the  present  year,  though  the  number  of 
work-people  was  reduced  to  1,331,  the  number  of  officials 
had  grown  to  151.  In  a  private  office  of  similar  size  34 
officials,  it  is  believed,  would  be  sufficient. 

In  the  little  town  of  Saint-Dee,  in  the  Vosges,  was  cele¬ 
brated  on  July  16  —  somewhat  late,  it  is  true  —  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  printing  of  the  name  of 
“America,”  as  applied  to  the  mainland  of  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere.  In  the  presence  of  a  United  States  ambassador 
there  was  attached  to  the  old  building  of  the  Vosges  Gym¬ 
nasium  a  tablet  commemorative  of  the  event.  This  reads: 
■“  Here,  on  April  27,  1507,  under  the  reigm  of  Renes  II.,  was 
printed  and  published  the  ‘  Cosmographise  introductio,’  in 
which  the  new  continent  received  the  name  ‘America,’  by 
Gauthier  Lud,  Nicholas  Lud,  Jean  Basin,  Mathias  Ring- 
mann  and  Martin  Wandmuller,  members  of  the  Vosges 
Gymnasium.”  The  “  Cosmographise  introducto  ”  consisted 
of  fifty-two  leaves,  in  which  the  newly  discovered  lands 
first  received  their  present  names.  But  few  copies  are  now 
extant  of  this  work. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  trade-school  of  the  bookbinders  of  Vienna  at  the 
close  of  its  latest  term  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary. 

The  Poppelbaum  typefoundry  and  Herr  Anton  Durst- 
muller,  of  Vienna,  have  obtained  a  patent  upon  a  device  by 
which  linotype  matrices  may  be  used  on  ordinary  type¬ 
founders’  casting  machines  to  produce  individual  types. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Vienna  have  arranged  for 
the  printing  of  five  thousand  views  of  the  city,  which  are 
to  be  placed  in  the  passenger  cars  of  the  railway  lines  of 
the  country,  to  advertise  the  beauty  of  the  city.  They  will 
cost  nine  cents  each. 

DENMARK. 

Of  the  220  composing  machines  used  in  this  country, 
130  are  in  Copenhagen,  as  follows:  12  Kastenbein  ma¬ 
chines,  2  Monolines,  34  Typographs,  13  Monotypes,  63  large 
and  6  small  Linotypes.  The  newspapers  employ  61  ma¬ 
chines —  12  Kastenbein’s,  2  Monolines,  13  Typographs  and 


34  Linotypes.  In  job-offices,  29  large  and  6  small  Lino¬ 
types,  21  Typographs  and  13  Monotypes  are  in  use.  In 
1906  there  were  but  56  composing  machines  in  the  country. 

SWEDEN. 

The  house  of  Almquist  Wicksells,  of  Stockholm,  which 
holds  the  monopoly  of  publishing  almanacs  in  this  country, 
from  1906  to  1915,  has  had  this  term  extended  to  1932. 
The  payments  to  the  university  for  this  right  amounted  to 
140,000  crowns  ($37,500)  in  1906,  since  which  they  have 
grown  yearly  1,000  crowns  ($268)  — making  the  prospect¬ 
ive  payment  for  1832  reach  166,000  crowns  ($44,480). 

BELGIUM. 

An  exhibition  of  art  posters  and  printed  matter  gener¬ 
ally  was  held  at  Antwerp,  August  15  to  20,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Ter  Volkmaking,  a  local  organization.  The 
municipality  lent  a  hall  for  the  purpose  and  also  made  a 
contribution  to  help  meet  the  expenses. 


SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING. 

At  the  Anglo-American  conference  on  simplified  spell¬ 
ing,  held  recently  at  University  College,  London,  England, 
the  following  statement  was  made  by  Professor  Rippman, 
an  English  delegate:  “  When  we  have  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  the  scheme  will  be  made  public,  and  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  held  in  the  autumn.  We  hope  first  to  get  the 
educational  world  interested.  It  is  generally  felt  that  — 
particularly  for  the  children  in  elementary  schools  —  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  simplified  spelling  would  mean  an  enormous  gain  in 
time.  Incidentally  it  would  remove  what  is  the  principal 
barrier  to  English  becoming  the  universal  language.”  The 
delegates  to  the  conference  were  chiefly  members  of  the 
English  Simplified  Spelling  Society  and  the  American  Sim¬ 
plified  Spelling  Board. 


HOW  PRINTING-INK  IS  MADE. 

An  American  printers’  inkmaker,  on  being  asked  what 
he  made  his  ink  from,  replied :  “  Printing-ink  is  made  from 
the  soot  of  Hades,  the  gall  of  salesmanship,  the  ample  wet- 
goods  displacement  of  thirsty  pressmen  and  the  unsalable 
residue  of  various  violations  of  the  pure-food  laws  in  the 
form  of  animal  fats,  oils  and  grease,  such  an  olla  podrida 
or  hotch-potch,  such  as  hideous  hags  gruesomely  brew  in 
the  horrible  kitchens  of  hell.”  Not  quite  satisfied  with  this 
answer  the  querist  sought  out  the  machine-room  manager, 
put  the  question  to  him,  and  received  the  following  reply: 
“  Well,  sir,  I  ain’t  no  authority;  nobody  but  the  factory 
fellers  rightly  knows  just  what  printin’-ink  is  made  from, 
but  it’s  my  opinion  that  the  yellowest  of  it  is  made  from  the 
cai'casses  of  reporters,  the  bluest  is  made  from  defunct 
boozers,  the  reddish  from  brick  dust,  and  the  blackest  from 
editors’  consciences  and  other  pizens.”  —  British  and  Colo¬ 
nial  Printer  and  Stationer. 


POOR  LITTLE  THING. 

“  No,  Miss  F.,  I  never  hunt  for  ideas,  as  other  authors 
do,”  he  assured  her.  “  When  I  feel  in  the  mood  for  work,  I 
climb  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  there,  with  the  scent  of 
the  mountain  pines  in  my  nostrils,  I  find  my  inspiration.” 

“  Just  fancy,”  gushed  the  girl.  “And  then  you  descend 
and  write  it  all  down,  I  suppose?  ” 

“  Indeed  I  don’t.  That  would  be  a  sure  way  of  losing  it. 
I  take  my  little  typewriter  up  with  me.” 

“  Oh  !  how  good  of  you !  But  does  she  never  turn  giddy, 
or  anything?  ” —  The  Printer’s  Album. 


ONTAINED  in  this  month’s  insert  are  some  unusual  features. 
On  this  page  and  the  one  following  are  reproduced  specimens 
by  Winfred  Arthur  Woodis,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Other  specimens  by  Mr.  Woodis,  together  with  a  sketch,  appear 
in  the  Job  Composition  department.  On  pages  3  to  7,  inclu¬ 
sive,  will  be  found  interesting  designs  in  typefoundry  materials, 
by  courtesy  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company,  the 
H.  C.  Hansen  Type  Foundry,  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  the 
Keystone  Type  Foundry  and  the  Inland  Type  Foundry.  Page  8  shows  a  design  set  by 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company.  These  pages  furnish  many  valuable  suggestions 
to  the  ambitious  typographer,  and  should  be  carefully  studied. 
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^HERE  is  an 
Honor  in  bus¬ 
iness  that  is  the  fine 
gold  of  it ;  that  reck¬ 
ons  with  every  man 
justly;  that  loves 
light;  that  regards 
kindness  and  fairness 
more  highly  than 
goods  or  prices  or 
profits.  It  becomes 
a  man  more  than  his 
furnishings  or  his 
house.  It  speaks  for 
him  in  the  heart  of 
everyone.  His  friend¬ 
ships  are  serene  and 
secure.  His  strength 
is  like  a  young  tree 
bv  a  river. 
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Commercial  designs  by  Winfred  Arthur  Woodis,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
(See  -Job  Composition  Department.) 
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Commercial  designs  by  Wintrod  ArLInir  AVoodis,  AA'orccstor,  Massachusetts. 
(See  .lob  Composition  ncpartment.) 
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(A)  —  Sri;  in  Maslcrnian  Roman,  with  Berkshire  Oniaincnt  No.  300. 
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MAYENCE 


IF  YOU  DESIRE 


FOR  YOU  MORE  BUSINESS 


Printed 

Salesmanship 

1.  Why  it  is  the  Most  Profitable. 

11.  Instances  of  Concerns  which 
have  Found  it  Profitable. 

III.  Our  Facilities  for  assuring  its 
Profitability. 


Gutenberg  &  SehoefFer 

QUALITY  PRINTERS 

347  Prosperity  Avenue,  Mayence 


Telephone  1145  Bergen 


Musical  Programme 

Evening  Concert 

Piano 

Softly  Awakes  My  Heart 

Michael  Agustus  Burns 

Saint-Saen 

Song 

Until  God’s  Day  -  -  -  D.  Buck 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Elinore  Wheeler 

Irish  Songs 

Molly  Baun 

!  Believe  Me  .... 

'  Jersey  Cily  QuarlcUc 

Lover 

Moore 

Piano 

Joyful  Peasant 

Miss  Mary  Canihic 

Schumann 

Organ 

0,  Render  Thanks 

Charles  Percy  Brooms 

1 

! 

Merkel 

Dissolution  of  Partnership 

The  partnership  hitherto  existing  between  the 
printing  establishment  of  Gutenberg  &  Schoef¬ 
fer  and  the  policy  of  non-advertising  the  chief 
factor  in  their  business,  next  to  brains,  viz.. 
Types,  is  to-day  finally  and  forever  dissolved.  A 
printing  business  that  does  not  Advertise  is  like 
a  cobbler  who  goes  barefooted.  We  have  seen 
advertising  printed  by  us  pay  our  customers,  and 
henceforth  advertising  will  be  our  chief  salesman 

GUTENBERG  &  SCHOEFEER 

347  Prosperity  Street,  Mayence 


MORE  BUSINESS 


IMPORTANT  TO  THOSE  WHO  DESIRE  In  our  capacity  as  Business  Stimu¬ 
lators  and  Purveyors  of  Profitable 
Printed  Salesmanship  we  have  re¬ 
cently  added  to  our  resources  two 
newly  designed  Types,  named  Bodoni  and  Bodoni  Italic,in  which  this  Blotter  is  set,  with 
which  to  aid  our  enterprising  customers  in  increasing  their  businesses  by  the  method 
which  never  fails,  when  done  expertly.  If  you  have  IDEAS,  let  us  carry  them  out.  If  you 
desire  ADVICE,  our  experience  is  at  you  service.  The  Bodoni  Types  have  all  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  make  advertisements  r^ad  and  remembered. 


TELEPHONE  1145  BERGEN 

Blotters  printed  in  this  style  and  size  $0.00 per 
thousand.  All  sizes  and  varieties,  some  to 
cost  more,  others  less. 


GUTENBERG  &  SCHOEFFER 

No.  347  PROSPERITY  STREET,  MAYENCE 


Set  in  Bodoni  and  Bodoni  Italic. 

By  courtesy  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company. 
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By  courtesy  of  the  Keystone  Type  Foundry. 


OCEAN  BEND  TRUST  CO. 

3042  GUARDITMORE  BOULEVARD.  COINVILLE,  JUNCTION 

Offers  a  sate  and  most  convenient  depository  for  YOUR  SAVINGS.  Its 
ideal  location,  in  a  specially  constructed  bank  building,  on  the  ground  floor, 
in  the  heart  of  the  business  district,  is  easily  reached  from  any  part  of 
the  city.  It  accommodates  patrons  by  keeping  open  Mondays  until  S  p.m. 

Special  facilities  for  handling  CHECKING  ACCOUNTS  of  INDIVIDUALS, 
FIRMS  and  CORPORATIONS.  Interest  allowed  on  satisfactory  balances. 


BLOOMTON  LIVERY  CO. 

532  SOUTH  BOULDER  ST.,  HARTFORD 


We  claim  our  trea 


TELEPHONE  TRACKS  387 


Most  complete  livery  in 
the  world.  Taxicabs,  Tour¬ 
ing  Cars,  Limousines,  Opera 
Busses,  Roadsters,  Ambu¬ 
lances  and  Hearse. 

Our  prices  are  the  lowest 
and  our  meters  are  correct. 

We  have  but  one  tariff  and 
that  is  the  lowest. 

We  solicit  your  patronage. 


Set  in  Adslylo  Black,  willi  Oniamcats  Nos.  12055,  12142  and  1211o. 
By  courtesy  of  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler. 
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Set  in  Pen  Print,  Bold  Pen  Print  and  Panel  Ornaments  No.  04. 
By  courtesy  of  Inland  Type  Foundry. 
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HE  great  nations  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  of  modern  times  were 
and  are  great  in  each  sev¬ 
eral  case,  not  only  because 
of  the  collective  achieve¬ 
ments  of  each  people  as  a 
whole,  but  because  of  the  sum  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  men  of  special  eminence;  and 
this  whether  they  excelled  in  war  craft  or 
state  craft,  as  road  makers  or  cathedral  build¬ 
ers,  as  men  of  letters,  men  of  art  or  men  of 
science.  The  field  of  effort  is  almost  limit¬ 
less,  and  pre-eminent  success  in  any  part  of 
it  should  be  especially  prized  by  the  nation 
to  which  the  man  achieving  the  successes 
belongs. 

Particularly  should  this  be  so  with  us  in 
America.  We  have  conquered  a  continent; 
we  have  laced  it  with  railways,  we  have  dotted 
it  with  cities.  The  twilight  of  letters  con¬ 
tinues,  but  much  is  now  being  done  in  the 
field  of  art. 


Sot  in  14-poii)t  Antique  Nn,  1,  witli  Linotype  Ttorrlers  Nos.  30,  7C,  100%i  100%,  101%,  101%,  ,inil  Mati'i.':  Slide  No.  40-(. 

Jly  eoni'tesy  of  tlie  Merprentliaier  Linotype  Company. 
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In  this  series  of  articles  the  problems  of  job  composition  will  be  discussed,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  examples.  These 
discussions  and  examples  will  be  specialized  and  treated  as  exhaustively  as  possible,  the  examples  beind  criticized  on  fundamental 
principles  —  the  basis  of  all  art  expression.  By  this  method  the  printer  will  develop  his  taste  and  skill,  not  on  mere  dogmatic 

assertion,  but  on  recognized  and  clearly  defined  laws. 


Winfred  Arthur  Woodis. 

The  next  time  you  run  across  the  returns  of  a  contest 
in  typographical  arrangement,  begin  at  the  top  of  the  list 
of  successful  contestants,  follow  it  down,  and  you  will  not 
need  to  look  far  until  you  come  to  the  name  of  Winfred 
Arthur  Woodis,  of  Worcester, 

Massachusetts.  It  will  usu¬ 
ally  be  found  among  the  prize¬ 
winners;  if  not  there,  surely 
among  the  list  of  those  receiv¬ 
ing  honorable  mention.  For 
winning  prizes  in  contests  of 
this  kind  has  almost  become  a 
second  nature  with  Woodis  — 
he  has  won  either  prize  or 
place  in  no  less  than  eighteen 
of  them,  conducted  by  The 
Inland  Printer  and  other 
graphic-arts  journals.  Not 
content  with  being  a  leading 
factor  in  the  contests  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  trade  magazines 
of  America,  he  has  even  ex¬ 
tended  his  field  of  operations 
to  Europe,  having  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  contests  arranged 
by  II  Risorgimento  Grafico, 
of  Milan,  Italy. 

That  a  man  should  have 
been  so  uniformly  successful 
in  his  endeavors  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  field  can  be  ascribed 
to  nothing  else  than  a  firm 
knowledge  of  his  particular 
business.  One  might  have  an 
occasional  success  which  could 
be  attributed  to  what  we  term 
good  luck,  but  to  win  con¬ 
tinual  success  requires  some¬ 
thing  more  stable.  True,  a 
persistent  determination  to 
win  out  is  a  great  factor,  and  Mr.  Woodis  has  this  deter¬ 
mination.  Look  at  the  reproduction  of  his  portrait  and  you 
can  not  fail  to  see  the  evidences  of  it.  You  may  not  be  able 
to  tell  anything  about  his  age  from  the  picture  — •  neither 
can  we  —  but  you  will  at  once  mark  him  as  a  man  who 
“  gets  what  he  goes  after.” 

That  Woodis  lost  no  time  in  getting  started  at  the  print¬ 
ing  business  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  began  his 
apprenticeship  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  in  the  office  of 
the  Spencer  Leader,  Spencer,  Massachusetts.  At  the  age 
when  most  boys  are  devoting  their  attention  to  baseball  in 
summer  and  skating  in  winter,  he  was  learning  the  rudi- 
1-6 


ments  of  the  trade.  His  progress  was  rapid,  being  unim¬ 
peded  by  the  primitive  conditions  which  have  confronted 
so  many  budding  printers,  for  the  office  was  a  model  up-to- 
date  country  plant,  and  he  was  not  forced  through  that 
period  of  “  blacksmith  ”  work  so  necessary  in  many  of  the 

smaller  towns.  He  soon  real¬ 
ized,  however,  that  a  broad 
knowledge  of  good  printing 
and  its  methods  of  production 
could  hardly  be  gathered  in 
the  one  plant,  and,  after 
finishing  an  apprenticeship 
of  four  years,  he  went  to 
Worcester,  taking  a  position 
at  the  Dover  Press.  In  1901, 
after  having  added  to  his 
experience  by  working  in 
various  offices  of  the  New 
England  States,  he  returned 
to  Worcester  and  took  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  The  Blanchard 
Press.  Here  he  became  awake 
to  the  possibilities  of  good 
printing,  and  for  the  first  time 
realized  the  value  of  careful 
typographic  treatment.  With 
a  desire  to  become  what  he 
termed  an  up-to-date  composi¬ 
tor,  he  studied  everything  he 
could  find  on  the  subject  of 
high-class  printing  and  its 
commercial  value.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  being  advanced, 
step  by  step,  to  the  position 
of  foreman,  which  position  he 
held  for  four  years. 

In  September,  1910,  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  has 
characterized  so  many  suc¬ 
cessful  job-printers,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  go  into  business  for 
himself.  Leaving  The  Blanchard  Press,  he  opened  a  small 
shop  in  the  Brewer  building.  His  equipment  was  not  large — 
$800  covering  the  entire  plant  —  but  it  was  well  selected, 
with  a  view  to  getting  the  best  possible  results.  By  the  first 
of  the  following  February  the  business  had  increased  until 
it  was  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  Receiving  at 
that  time  a  proposition  from  the  owner  of  the  American 
Printing  Company  to  consolidate,  he  acceded,  and  the  Win¬ 
fred  Arthur  Woodis  Press  was  organized.  The  plant  at 
present  has  four  presses,  each  driven  by  an  individual 
motor,  and  the  equipment  represents  $10,000.  Eight  people 
are  employed. 
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Woodis  has  but  little  to  say  regarding  himself  or  his 
work.  The  fact  that  he  has  been  so  successful  as  a  typo¬ 
graphical  designer  is  in  itself  sufficient  indication  of  his 


CfjilDren’g 

Bap 


©lb  ^outf)  Cfjurcl) 

June  9.  1907 

lESllorcesiter.  itlaetsatijufiettif 


.•\n  interesting  panel  design.  Original  in  colors. 


feature  of  Mr.  Woodis’  work  is  the  harmony  between 
type  and  decoration. 

marked  ability  as  a  printer,  and  the  past  results  and  future 
prospects  of  the  Winfred  Arthur  Woodis  Press  are  evi¬ 
dences  of  his  capacity  for  the  business  department. 

Mr.  Woodis  sums  up  the  whole  question  of  display  com¬ 
position  in  the  following  statement,  which  appears  on  one 
of  his  cards :  “  Typographical  art  is  simplicity  of  design.” 

And  his  strict  adherence  to  this  principle  is  the  chief  char¬ 


acteristic  of  the  work  that  has  won  prominent  places  in  so 
many  contests  in  typographical  design.  A  review  of  the 
reproductions  of  his  work  shown  herewith  will  at  once 
reveal  a  simplicity  of  treatment  which  characterizes  the 
work  of  the  best  typographers,  and  which  forms  the  out¬ 
posts  in  the  advance  of  typographical  design. 


Commonliiealtl)  Club 


Another  example  of  appropriate  decoration. 

Mr.  Woodis  does  not  believe  in  trying  to  turn  out  high- 
class  printing  by  good  composition  alone.  He  believes  in 
giving  the  stock  and  the  ink  and  the  presswork  an  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  contribute  something  to  the  finished  product.  To 
this  end,  he  follows  the  theory  that  a  few  simple  lines,  prop¬ 
erly  placed  on  suitable  stock,  and  in  the  right  colors,  are 
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more  effective  than  the  average  elaborate  type-design. 
Herein  lies  his  success  and  his  popularity  with  buyers  of 
printing,  for  what  customer  does  not  prefer  a  direct,  force¬ 
ful  presentation  of  his  proposition  rather  than  an  example 
of  the  mechanical  ingenuity  and  ability  of  the  printer? 

In  his  typographical  creed,  Mr.  Woodis  has  substituted 
the  word  “  simplicity  ”  for  the  word  “  originality,”  and  it  is 
in  this  one  particular  that  pi’inters^ — ^journeymen  and 
apprentices  —  can  best  derive  inspiration  from  his  success. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  word 


Removal  Notice 

A  T  7E  take  pleasure  in  announc- 
Vv  ing  that  on  July  1,  1908, 
we  shall  remove  to  new  and  more 
commodious  quarters  at 

24  and  26  Washington  Street 

The  growth  of  our  business  has 
made  necessary  larger  stock  rooms. 

We  are  also  addingtwo  new  depart¬ 
ments;  cardboards  and  envelopes. 

You  will  find  our  offices  conven¬ 
iently  located  on  the  street  floor 
w'here  full  lines  of  samples  are  at¬ 
tractively  arranged  for  inspection. 

Parker  &  Winthrop 

Dealers  in  Paper,  Cardboards  and 
Envelopes 

24-26  Washington  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Plain  old-styles,  with  italic  to  match,  find  continual  use 
in  the  Woodis  plant. 


“  originality  ”  has  been  overworked  to  such  an  extent  that 
many  printers  have  come  to  look  upon  it  as  the  one  thing 
greatly  to  be  desired  —  the  thing  which  must  be  had  at  any 
cost  —  and  in  their  striving  for  it  they  have  thrown  to  the 
winds  all  consideration  for  good  design,  and  at  times  all 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  customer  in  the  matter. 

The  reproductions  shown  herewith,  together  with  the 
examples  in  colors  on  the  first  two  pages  of  the  typograph¬ 
ical  insert,  indicate  the  nature  of  Mr.  Woodis’  typography. 
While  he  makes  free  use  of  rules  and  borders  in  his  designs, 
the  text-matter  is  always  grouped  in  a  simple  manner,  and 
there  are  no  bizarre  effects. 


A\  ELOQUENT  ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  a  large  metropolitan  newspaper : 

ACCOUNTANT  AND  STENOGRAPHER  WANTED  —  Want  man  of  quiet, 
settled  habits,  unemotional  disposition,  good  education,  broad  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  business  transactions,  familiar  with  accounting  and  detail  work ; 
good  stenographer.  One  who  is  not  married,  or  likely  to  be,  who  can  live 
in  my  house,  walk,  ride  and  drive  with  me,  and  who  will  breathe,  eat  and 
sleep  with  my  affairs  and  help  me  to  do  three  or  four  men’s  work  every 
day  without  losing  his  head  or  interfering  with  mine.  My  affairs  are  not 
as  large  as  some,  but  I  have  a  good  many  of  them,  and  they  are  very 
important  to  me.  I  need  an  alter  ego  to  take  up  the  lost  motion  in  han¬ 
dling  them.  Such  a  man,  one  who  would  put  heart  and  ability  in  my 
service  without  becoming  ambitious  to  take  my  place,  would  find  a  very 
appreciative  employer  and  a  job  and  a  home  for  life.  If  you  think  yoii 
are  such  a  man,  write  me  fully  —  the  more  fully  the  better  for  you  —  stat¬ 
ing  your  reasons  and  exactly  what  you  are  willing  to  do  to  back  up  your 
claims.  Age  is  no  bar. 


VALUE  OF  TECHNICAL  COURSE  TO  APPRENTICES. 

In  a  recent  lecture,  entitled  “  Class  Instruction  in  Prac¬ 
tical  Composition,”  delivered  before  the  L.  S.  C.  Jobbing 
Guild,  London,  England,  S.  W.  Hartley,  technical  instruc¬ 
tor  in  printing,  gave  a  forcible  presentation  of  the  value, 
to  the  printer-to-be,  of  a  course  in  printing,  “  where  the 
whole  art  and  craft  is  laid  out  for  our  mastery  and  sub¬ 
jection.”  In  part  he  said : 

“  We  shall  all  be  able  to  fill  in  the  details  of  the  many 
real  conversations  between  Mr.  Journeyman  facing  old 
ways  and  Master  Student  facing  new  ways  that  an  imag¬ 
inary  dialogue  is  needless.  Though  he  is  flattered  that  here 
and  there  an  apprentice  or  young  journeyman  to  catch  him 
up  has  joined  a  printing  class,  he  never  went  to  a  school  of 
typography  himself,  and  he  will  meet  your  testimony  with 
much  bantering’  opposition  between  theory  and  practice. 
He  does  not  realize  that  here  he  is  showing  the  whole  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  case  against  your  efforts  and  ambitions.  If  the 
printing  class  were  merely  a  duplication  of  the  printing- 
office  and  its  routine,  it  could  not  serve  us  greatly.  The 
theory  of  printing  is  the  contemplation  and  study  of  print¬ 
ing  as  a  whole;  it  is,  to  use  a  kindred  word,  the  theater  of 
printing  where  the  whole  art  and  craft  is  laid  out  for  our 
mastery  and  subjection.  And  if  you  survive  his  discour¬ 
aging  attitude  you  will  leave  him  behind  in  your  larger 
grasp  of  the  other  elements  of  your  business  which  have 
never  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  experience.  Then,  how 
will  matters  stand?  It  will  not  follow  that  perhaps  you 
will  be  a  better  workman  than  he,  but  you  will  certainly  be 
a  more  completely  equipped  printer.  You  will  then  be 
invading  the  composing  or  the  machine  room  not  only  with 
the  skill  of  the  efficient  workman,  but  with  something  of 
the  knowledge  and  strategy  of  a  captain  of  industry.  You 
will  be  able  to  lead,  where  before  you  were  but  able  to  fol¬ 
low.  And  that  may  induce  some  sort  of  a  crisis  in  your 
relations  with  your  comrades.  Can  we  forecast  the  out¬ 
come?  You  escape  the  dead  level,  and  then  you  will  be 
reminded  that  you  have  been  acquiring  knowledge  unneces¬ 
sary  to  your  daily  pursuit.  Yet  it  is  here  that  one  of  the 
great  prizes  of  your  study  awaits  you  —  greater,  I  think, 
than  mere  promotion  —  the  reward  of  awaking  in  your 
companions  the  sense  of  happy  labor,  of  the  pleasant  lib¬ 
erty  of  well-compassed  toil.  For  it  was  just  by  superfluity 
of  talent  and  redundancy  of  knowledge  that  the  great 
master  craftsmen  achieved  their  work  with  such  surety 
and  joy.  If  you  are  to  do  anything  happily  you  will  have 
to  do  it  without  perplexity  of  mind  or  strain  of  body.  You 
must  have  a  surplus  to  meet  the  large  calls  on  your  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  then  the  small  expenditure  of  brain  and  labor 
will  be  so  much  entertainment;  and  this  genial  freedom  in 
daily  toil  is  gained  only  where  there  is  enough  and  to  spare 
of  technical  knowledge  and  skill.  I  grant  that  your  pos¬ 
sible  pleasure  is  beset  and  harassed  by  the  monotony  and 
triviality  of  much  toil,  but  remember 

man  that  looks  on  glass 
On  it  may  stay  his  eye ; 

Or,  if  he  pleaseth  through  it  pass. 

And  then  the  heav’n  espy. 

And  seeing  the  performance  of  the  humblest  toil  and  the 
meanest  drudgery  an  unbroken  link  in  the  chain  of  indus¬ 
try  binding  us  each  together  in  service  of  human  needs 
‘  makes  that  and  the  action  fine.’  It  is  for  you,  if  you  can 
submit  yourselves  to  such  high  thoughts  on  industrial 
servitude,  and  by  discerning  tact  and  energy  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  your  fellows  such  pleasant  possibilities  of  crafts¬ 
manship.” 
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BY  F.  J.  TREZISE. 

Under  this  head  will  he  briefly  reviewed  brochurest  booklets  and  specimens  of  printing  sent  in  for  criticism.  Literature  submitted 
for  this  purpose  should  be  marked  “For  Criticism,”  and  directed  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago.  Postage  on  packages 
containing  specimens  must  not  be  included  in  packages  of  specimens,  unless  letter  postage  is  placed  on  the  entire  package. 


McMullin  &  WoELLHAP,  Burlington,  Iowa. — The  blotter  is  attractively 
gotten  up,  and  shows  your  ability  to  turn  things  to  good  advertising 
advantage. 

A.  S.  Cain,  Provo,  Utah. — The  specimens  are  all  good  and  call  for  no 
criticism.  The  embossed  job  is  interesting,  as  is  also  the  design  in  rules 
and  ornaments. 

A  CIRCULAR  from  the  Artcraft  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  attractively 
printed  on  brown  stock,  with  the  cover  of  a  recently  issued  catalogue  tipped 
on  the  third  page.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  advertising. 

B.  P.  Greer,  Uniontown,  Alabama. — The  card  is  very  nicely  gotten  up 
and  affords  no  opportunity  for  criticism.  Perhaps,  however,  the  use  of 
black  ink  in  printing  the  illustration  would  be  more  satisfactory. 

William  .1.  Lauer,  Rochester,  New  York. — The  program  is  unusually 
pleasing  in  design,  and  you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  its  excellent  appear¬ 
ance.  We  would  suggest  that  you  avoid,  wherever  possible,  the  letter- 
spacing  of  text  letters,  and  to  this  end  would  suggest  that  words  in  the  last 
line  on  the  cover  be  centered,  rather  than  spaced  out  to  fill. 

Charlie  Waterburg,  Elkhorn,  Wisconsin. — The  circular  is  an  unusually 
good  arrangement.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that  you  omit  the  punctu¬ 
ation  at  the  ends  of  display  lines  in  work  of  this  character,  and  would  also 
suggest  the  omission  of  the  rules  at  either  side  of  the  illustration,  as  they 
are  rather  strong,  especially  when  printed  in  the  bright  color.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  add  anjdhing  to  the  appearance  of  the  cut,  but  rather  detract 
from  it. 

A  booklet,  entitled  “  Printing  That  Promotes,”  issued  by  the  Breyer 
Printing  Company,  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  pieces  of  typograph¬ 
ical  design  that  have  reached  this  department  during  the  past  month.  We 
show  herewith  reproductions  of  some  of  the  pages,  the  originals  of  which 
were  printed  in  black  and  orange,  with  the  heavy  border  in  gray,  on  white 
stock. 


The  second  issue  of  “  Print  Talks,”  the  attractive  house  organ  of  the 
Pearl  Press,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  at  hand,  and  is  an  effective  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  quality  of  the  Pearl  Press  product.  It  is  well  edited  as  well 
as  nicely  printed. 

Among  the  specimens  recently  received  from  Theodore  Y'arbrough,  Weath¬ 
erford,  Texas,  we  note  some  unusually  interesting  letter-liead  arrangements. 
We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  one  of  them.  The  original  is  in  black 
and  orange-brown,  the  type  being  in  black. 


A  UUItKO  NUMBKK  OP  UESIRaBLK  KNCACKMKNTS  ACCBPTED  BCIBPPPD  WITH  nLKCANV  UKIPOPMA 

THE  W  OODMEN  AUXILIARY  BAND 

AN  KKCELLSST  RFPenrOlli E  OP  POPULAR  AND  STASDARP  COMPOSITIONS 
ALL  CORRPJSPONDRNCE  ANSWERED  PROMPTLY 


4"  ♦ 


An  interesting  letter-head  design  by  Theodore  A'arbrough, 
Weatherford,  Texas. 

Joseph  B.  Mills,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. —  We  question  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  running  the  panels  diagonally  across  the  pages  of  the  booklet  and 
would  suggest  that  they  be  placed  straight  on  the  page,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  good  design  and  that  of  ease  of  reading.  We  also  think  that 
the  colors  are  a  trifle  strong. 
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Pages  from  a  handsome  booklet  by  the  Breyer  Printing  Company,  Chicago. 
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Frank  H.  West,  Detroit,  Michigan. — The  blotter  is  veiy  satisfactory, 
both  as  to  design  and  color.  We  have  no  criticism  to  offer  regarding  it. 

From  the  Cooper  Advertising  Company,  San  Francisco,  California,  we 
have  received  a  package  of  excellent  specimens,  among  tliem  being  examples 
of  offset  printing  and  a  striking  menu  design  in  black,  violet  and  gold. 

Guy  Rummel,  Brazil,  Indiana. — With  the  exception  of  a  rather  free  use 
of  decorative  material,  we  find  nothing  to  criticize  in  the  letter-heads.  The 
line  “  wholesale  and  retail  ”  would  look  fully  as  well  if  not  letter-spaced. 

From  Morris  Reist,  New  York,  we  have  received  a  package  of  commer¬ 
cial  specimens,  each  one  of  which  is  gotten  up  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
manner.  The  typography  is  uniformly  good  and  the  color  arrangements 
are  very  pleasing. 

A  BOOKLET  devoted  to  the  exploitation  of  Cedar  Point,  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
printed  by  Corday  &  Gross,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  a  handsome  illustration 
of  the  possibilities  of  printing  half-tone  illustrations  on  antique  paper.  We 
show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  title-page,  the  original  of  wliich  is  a 
pleasing  design  in  two  colors. 


n 


Attractive  title-page  by  Corday  &  Gross,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A  PACKAGE  of  commercial  work  from  C.  Harmony,  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma, 
contains  excellent  specimens,  executed  in  the  same  higli-class  manner  that 
has  characterized  former  examples  from  the  same  source.  A  thorough 
appreciation  of  harmonious  design  is  shown  throughout  the  work. 

C.  E.  Bance,  New  York. — The  folder  for  the  Lotus  Press  is  an  excep¬ 
tionally  dainty  conception,  and  you  have  carefully  carried  it  out.  Our  only 
suggestion  would  be  that  a  little  yellow  in  the  color  whicli  you  have  used 
for  the  trade-mark  would  bring  it  into  a  closer  harmony  with  the  other 
color. 

A  PACKAGE  of  specimens  from  C.  A.  Merrill,  Farmington,  Maine,  always 
means  something  interesting  in  type-designs.  Mr.  Merrill  confines  his  work 
largely  to  Caslon  Old  Style  and  its  accompanying  italic  —  perhaps  more  so 
than  any  other  printer  with  whose  typography  we  are  familiar  —  and  in  the 
simplicity  gained  by  the  resultant  absence  of  confusion  of  type-faces  lies  its 
greatest  charm. 

Harry  T.  Sandy,  Brooklyn,  New  York. — Tlie  most  noticeable  feature  in 
the  specimens  which  you  have  sent  for  criticism  is  the  tendency  toward 
complicated  arrangements,  both  of  type  and  color.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
examples  of  this  lack  of  simplicity  in  treatment  are  the  envelope  corner-card 
for  the  Taylor  Printing  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  and  the  card  for 
John  F.  Kelly.  On  the  envelope,  the  omission  of  the  yellow,  leaving  the 
job  in  the  blue  and  orange,  would  have  been  preferable.  Or,  if  you  wish 
three  printings,  the  substitution  of  a  light  blue  for  the  yellow  would  be 
advisable.  On  the  card  there  is  too  much  letter-spacing,  especially  of  the 
text-letter,  and  a  too  free  use  of  ornaments. 


Neat  and  tasty  type  arrangements,  together  with  a  pleasing  use  of  color, 
characterize  the  work  of  Louis  L.  Lehr,  with  the  Saunders-Cooke  Printing 
Company,  Pittsburg,  Kansas.  A  package  of  recent  commercial  specimens 
contains  many  excellent  designs.  We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  one 
of  them  —  a  program  cover-page  for  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 


Good  typography  by  Louis  L.  Lehr,  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

A.  M.  Carniero,  Havana,  Cuba. — The  package  of  letter-head  designs  is 
very  interesting,  and  shows  some  unusually  effective  arrangements.  Although 
the  designs  are  all  good  and  call  for  no  criticism,  we  like  best  the  one 


The  original  of  this,  a  letter-head  in  dark  green,  light  green  and  gold, 
on  green  stock,  was  very  striking. 

which  you  have  printed  in  light  green,  dark  green  and  gold  on  green  stock, 
and  we  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  it.  The  improvement  which  you 
have  made  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  other  heading  is  quite  noticeable. 
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From  the  J.  tValter  Thompson  Companj-,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  we  have 
received  a  copy  of  a  booklet  gotten  out  for  A.  H.  Heisey  &  Co.  The  booklet 
is  worthy  of  note,  both  for  its  excellent  decorations  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  glassware  —  to  which  the  book  is  devoted  —  has  been  reproduced. 


-C--  xV-  i--  ''  X'-- 

^  Vi:) 


Introductory 

PAGE 

2 

Historical  _  -  - 

3 

Every  Day  Essentials  - 

-  4 

Breakfast  _  _  - 

6 

Luncheon  -  -  - 

-  8 

Dinner  -  -  -  - 

10 

Desserts  _  -  - 

-  12 

Wines  -  -  -  - 

14 

Punches,  Sherbets,  etc. 

-  16 

Ornamental  -  -  - 

18 

The  Maker’s  Page 

-  20 

Table  Arrangement 

22 

Miscellaneous 

-  24 

Attractive  decorations  from  a  booklet  by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


We  show  herewith  reproductions  of  some  of  the  decorative  features.  The 
printing  was  done  by  the  Artcraft  Company. 

The  Ilailman  Printing  Companj%  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  recently 
issued  a  booklet  which  effeetivel.v  demonstrates  its  ability  to  execute  high- 
class  typography.  tVhile  neat  and  attractive  in  design,  the  presswork, 
especially  on  the  color  reproductions,  is  its  chief  characteristic. 


P.  D.  Crew,  Creighton,  Nebraska. — The  four-page  announcement  is  a 
very  neat  piece  of  typographical  design,  both  type  arrangement  and  color 
.scheme  being  very  satisfactory.  The  tipping-on  of  the  illustration  adds 
much  to  the  general  appearance. 

FR.rxK  Tooke,  Bottineau,  North  Dakota. — .\11  of  the  specimens  are  very 
pleasing,  the  t\’pe  arrangements  being  simple  and  tasty,  and  the  color 
schemes  harmonious.  AVe  find  nothing  whatever  to  criticize  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  gotten  up. 

From  .Joseph  F.  Rowney,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  we  have  received  some  hand¬ 
some  motto-cards,  printed  from  plates  and  colored  in  water-colors.  The.v 
are  excellent  in  every  detaii  and  show  marked  ability.  We  show  herewith 
a  reproduction  of  one  of  them. 


fTTOVING. 
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A  hand-lettered  motto  card  by  Joseph  F.  Rowney,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


-VxoTHER  package  of  interesting  specimens  has  been  received  from  F.  A. 
Oberg  and  H.  F.  Baumgart,  printers  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Connecticut.  AVith  the 
exception  of  a  tendency  toward  the  use  of  too  much  ornamentation,  they 
are  \ery  satisfactory. 

From  the  Uarring-ton-AIcInnis  Company,  Oakland,  California,  we  have 
received  a  cop.v  of  the  menu  of  a  banquet  to  delegates  to  the  I.  T.  U.  con¬ 
vention  by  the  Oakland  union,  at  Idora  Park.  The  menu  is  die-cut  in  the 
shape  of  a  linotype  matrix,  and  is  embossed  in  bronze,  with  the  inner  pages 
printed  in  light  blue. 

P.  LiBERM.tx,  New  A’ork. — The  card  is  a  veiy  clever  arrangement, 
although  we  would  suggest  that  the  lines  in  the  center  group  be  placed  a 
trifle  closer  together  and  the  address  be  made  slightly  smaller.  The  cover 
is  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  should  be,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  centering 
of  the  main  line  on  the  page  does  not  give  the  pleasing  proportion  that 
would  be  secured  if  the  line  were  placed  nearer  the  top  of  the  design. 

Consumers  Gas  Company,  Toronto,  Ontario. —  If  you  had  used  a  plainer 
cover-stock,  perhaps  a  trifle  lighter  in  color,  for  the  booklet,  “  Modern 
Home  Lighting,”  the  effect  would  have  been  much  better.  As  it  is  now,  the 
half-tone  illustration  which  you  have  tipped  on  the  cor  er  has  been  “  killed  ” 
by  the  mottled  design  of  the  stock.  The  presswork  on  the  inner  pages  is 
not  what  it  should  be,  filled  letters  and  offset  marks  being  quite  noticeable. 
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Commercial  specimens  from  T.  W.  Lee,  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  show  a 
careful  appreciation  of  the  value  of  simplicity  in  type-design,  together  with 
a  restraint  in  the  use  of  color.  The  work  is  all  excellent. 

J.  V.  Maguire,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. — The  specimens  are  very  nicely 
gotten  up,  although  one  or  two  of  them  —  especially  the  letter-head  for 
Cooney  Bros,  and  the  large  envelope  lor  the  Eagle  Printing  &  Binding 
Company  —  are  a  trifle  overdone  in  decoration. 

George  LTIeurbux,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island. — We  would  suggest  that 
you  use  either  orange  or  brown  in  combination  with  the  blue,  rather  than 
the  red.  If  brown  is  used,  the  form  is  all  right  as  it  stands,  but  if  orange 
is  used,  the  form  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  printed  surface  in  the  bright  color. 

\  CHARACTERISTIC  feature  of  typographical  designs  from  Frank  J.  Kerwin, 
Great  Falls,  Montana,  is  an  excellent  use  of  geometric  decorations  on  cover 
and  title  pages.  We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  one  of  these  designs, 


Great  Falls 

Commercial 

College 


Great  Falls,  Moatana 


Excellent  use  of  geometric  decoration  by  Frank  J.  Kerwin, 
Great  Falls,  Montana. 


also  an  interesting  letter  head  arrangement,  the  original  of  the  latter  being 
in  black  and  red  on  gray  stock. 

G.  E.  Ford,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. —  The  specimens  are  well  handled 
throughout.  Perhaps  the  use  of  slightly  larger  type-faces  for  the  “  Lotus  " 
cover  would  be  an  improvement,  as  the  text  is  now  rather  obscured  by  the 
large  amount  of  decoration.  The  title-page  for  “  Tlie  Sand  Fiddler  ”  is 
very  satisfactory  indeed.  The  advertising  pages  would  have  looked  as  well 
without  the  small  decorative  border  outside  the  rules. 

Fred  L.  Tucker,  Ohio,  Illinois. —  Of  the  three  booklets,  the  last  one  is 
much  the  best,  due  to  the  tact  that  the  text  on  the  cover-page  is  not  as 
much  overshadowed  by  the  decoration  as  it  is  on  the  others.  The  title-page, 
especially  in  the  last  booklet,  is  very  pleasing.  We  think  that  the  omission 
of  the  small  panel  at  the  left  of  the  cover,  centering  the  text  and  ornament 
and  leaving  out  the  small  ornaments  in  the  second  line,  would  materially 
improve  the  design. 

From  .Vndrew  McBeath,  compositor,  and  G.  P.  Hunton,  pressman.  Tem¬ 
ple,  Texas,  we  have  received  a  package  of  interesting  commercial  specimens. 
While  they  are,  in  general,  very  satisfactory,  they  show  some  features  which 
call  for  comment.  On  some  of  the  specimens  we  note  a  tendency  toward 
the  use  of  large  type-faces,  and  would  suggest  that  commercial  stationery 
should  be  dignified  and  refined  rather  than  extremely  bold  and  flashy.  We 
also  note  a  considerable  use  of  red  which  inclines  toward  the  violet  in  hue, 
and  would  suggest  that  red  of  this  character  rarely  combines  pleasingly  with 


black,  and  never  with  blue.  A  red  inclining  more  toward  the  orange  is 
better  in  both  cases. 

The  catalogue  cover  for  the  Troy  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  reproduced 
herewith,  shows  an  interesting  use  of  a  tint-block.  The  orig'inal  is  in  black 
and  a  green  tint,  and  was  designed  by  F.  C.  Mej'er. 


unique  cover-page  by  F.  C.  Meyer,  Chicago.  Original  in  colors. 

Hugh  D.  Pedlar,  Oxbow,  Saskatchewan. — The  letter-head  in  brown  and 
green  is  very  pleasing,  although  we  think  that  perhaps  the  lowering  of  the 
initial  letter  so  that  it  would  line  at  the  top  with  the  type  which  follows 


Federal  Flour  Company 

NORTHI'.RN  MONTANA  HARD  WHEAT  Fl.OllR 


Crt«l  FalU,  Monlofia, 


A  unique  letter-head  by  Frank  .1.  Kerwin,  Great  Falls,  Montana. 
Original  in  colors. 

would  be  an  improvement.  Where  an  initial  letter  has  a  well-defined  or 
straight  outline  it  is  usually  considered  advisable  to  line  this  outline,  rather 
than  the  letter  proper,  with  the  type.  The  color  to  whidh  you  refer  is 
produced  by  mixing  just  a  little  black  in  what  is  known  as  Persian  orange. 
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INTRODUCTION 

After  the  pradise  the  theory." 

'T  IS  now  nine  years  since  the  first  grove  play — fhe 
Man  in  the  Forest^  by  Charles  K.  Field,  with  music 
by  Joseph  D.  Redding  —  was  produced  by  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  Club.  Since  that  time  the  plays  that  have 
been  given  at  the  annual  Midsummer  Jinks  have 
presented  many  interesting  phenomena.  They  have 
exhibited,  for  example,  the  methods  employed  by 
the  various  authors  to  fit  their  works  into  the  pecul¬ 
iar  physical  conditions  of  our  forest  theatre  with  its 
hillside  stage,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
sought  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  “The  Grove.” 

The  term  “Grove  spirit”  is  at  best  an  illusive 
one,  connoting  as  it  does  a  wide  range  of  implica¬ 
tions  from  an  ordinary  and  traditional  sentiment  to 
those  subtler  assthetic  reaftions  which  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  creation  of  art  that  reside  in  the  place 
arouse.  It  is  the  “  Grove  spirit”  that  produces  the 
grove  play;  an  art-work  for  presentation  in  a 
theatre  completely  and  happily  independent  of  all 
extra-assthetic  considerations  of  popular  or  commer¬ 
cial  success ;  an  art-work  of  which  the  author  is  ab- 
B  solute  autocrat,  not  only  of  its  literary  content  but 
[vii] 


THE  GREEN  KNIGHT 

It  is  just  before  moonrise.  T'he  place  is  at  the  foot  of  a 
wooded  hillside  in  a  forest  of  gigantic  trees.  In  the  foreground 
there  is  an  open  space  orgladcy  around  which  the  clean  shafts 
of  the  trees  rise  to  a  great  height.  Their  branches y  bearing 
heavy  foliagey  extend  to  a  height  as  great  again  and  are  lost 
in  the  blackness  of  the  night  sky.  The  nearest  trees  frame  the 
view  of  the  glade  and  hillside.  The  latter  is  shrouded  in  im- 
penetrable  darkness.  As  the  moon  rises  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  slope  at  the  back  of  the  glade  is  an  open  space  more  or  less 
irregularly  inclosed  by  trees.  It  terminates  well  up  the  ascent 
at  a  group  of  three  trees.  Beyondy  a  dense  growth  of  foliage 
shuts  off from  view  the  upper  part  of  the  hill.  Below  this  point 
the  terraces  of  the  hillside  are  covered  with  ferns  and  vineSy 
through  which  a  winding  patby  wholly  concealed  by  the  lux¬ 
uriant  foliagey  crosses  and  recrosses^  the  hillside  at  different 
levels.  It  reaches  the  floor  of  the  glade  at  the  back  and  on 
the  lefty  from  which  point  it  ranges  upward  and  into  the  wood 
on  that  side.  This  wild  spot  is  in  the  innermost  depths  of  a 
great  forest  in  the  Other-World  of  Dreams.  From  a  tree 
near  the  place  where  the  path  enterSy  a  dull  brazen  shield 
is  suspended. 

\The  sound  of  a  harp  is  faintly  heard  from  the 
darkness.  As  it  continues  a  dim  light  appears 
behind  two  great  trees  on  the  farther  side  of  the 

[■] 


Some  interesting  pages  by  J.  H.  Nash,  Oakland,  California. 


We  have  received  from  J.  H.  Nash,  Oakland,  California,  a  copy  of  the 
Bohemian  Club’s  play-book,  “  The  Green  Knight,”  and  find  it  a  handsome 
example  of  high-class  bookmaking.  It  consists  of  some  sixty  pages,  bound 
in  boards.  Hand-made  paper  has  been  used  exclusively  and  the  book  has 
been  set  entirely  by  hand  in  Caslon,  with  italic  to  match.  We  show  here¬ 
with  reproductions  of  some  of  the  pages. 


Striking  cover-page  by  Ernest  Dro,  Berne,  Indiana. 

Original  in  colors. 

From  Ernest  Dro,  Berne,  Indiana,  has  come  a  copy  of  the  year  book  of 
the  Indiana  Association  of  Photographers,  the  cover  of  which  is  unusual  in 
design.  We  show  herewith  a  reproduction.  The  original  is  printed  in  black 
and  red-brown  on  gray  stock. 


From  George  AViederkehr,  with  Smith  &  Tliompson,  New  York,  we  have 
received  a  package  of  excellent  commercial  specimens,  the  most  interesting, 
perhaps,  being  a  letter-head  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  usual  order  —  the 
“  heading  ”  being  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  sheet.  AVe  show  herewith  a 
reproduction.  Mr.  AViederkehr  also  informs  us  that  a  mistake  has  been 
made  in  crediting  the  cover  of  the  program  of  graduation  exercises  of  the 
Roselle  Park  High  School,  a  reproduction  of  which  appeared  in  the  August 


Interesting  letter  sheet  by  George  AViederkehr,  New  York,  the 
“  heading  ”  being  at  the  bottom. 

IxL.vxD  Printer,  to  B.  Kline,  as  the  job  was  produced  in  the  plant  of 
Smith  &  Thompsqp.  AVe  regret  that  this  misunderstanding  has  occurred, 
and  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  set  matters  right. 

-Alfred  A.  Gagne,  Sanford,  Maine. — The  bill-head  on  which  you  ask  a 
criticism  is  very  satisfactory  with  the  exception  that  there  is  too  great  a 
proportion  of  the  text  in  red.  AVhere  red  and  black  are  used  as  a  color 
combination,  care  must  be  taken  to  use  but  little  of  the  red.  On  this  bill¬ 
head  the  main  line  in  color  would  be  sufficient.  The  envelope  corner-card 
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contains  just  a  trifle  too  much  ornamentation.  The  letter-head  is  very 
nicely  handled,  although  just  a  trifle  less  space  between  lines  in  the  small 
panels,  giving  more  space  at  the  top  and  bottom,  would  be  an  improvement. 

From  the  Thos.  P.  Nichols  &  Sons  Co.,  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  has  come 
one  of  the  most  effective  announcements  that  we  have  seen.  Printed  in 
dark  red,  black  and  gold  on  gray  stock,  handsomely  embossed,  and  enclosed 
in  an  envelope  to  match,  it  is  an  exceptionally  good  example  of  high-grade 
printing. 

We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  first  page  of  a  small  circular 
by  H.  Emmet  Green,  of  Anthony,  Kansas.  The  original  is  in  dark  brown 
and  green  on  white  stock,  the  type  being  in  the  brown. 


Announcement 


OF  A  SPECIAL  EDITION  OF  THE 
ANTHONY  BULLETIN  THAT  WILL 
BE  PUBLISHED  ON  AUGUST  4th 


Good  typography  by  H.  Emmet  Green,  Anthony,  Kansas.  Type 
in  dark  brown,  balance  light  green. 


From  the  advertising  department  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago, 
we  have  received  a  copy  of  a  catalogue  devoted  to  Prentice  Lathes. 
Although  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work  throughout,  the  platemaking  and 
presswork  are  worthy  of  especial  commendation,  the  illustrations  being  very 
effectively  brought  out.  The  cover-design  is  heavily  embossed  and  presents 
an  unusually  pleasing  appearance.  The  book  bears  the  imprint  of  The 
Henry  0.  Shepard  Company. 


TELLING  THE  TRUTH. 

“  It  sure  is  lots  of  fun,”  says  Strickland  Gillilan,  the 
well-known  humorist  and  lecturer,  “  to  like  any  man  as  well 
as  I  like  Robert  D.  Towne,  once  editor  of  Judge,  now  editor 
of  the  Scranton  Tribune-Republican.  It’s  fine  to  wake  up 
in  the  morning  and  invoice  anew  your  assortment  of  feel¬ 
ings,  and  find  you  still  have  such  a  capacity  for  unselfish 
administration. 

“  Why,  do  you  know  what  that  baldheaded  skeezics  has 
done,  just  by  keeping  sane  through  his  sense  of  humor  and 
keeping  honest  because  he’s  built  imperishably  that  way? 
Why,  he’s  done  this : 

“  When  he  quit  buying  jests  and  rhythm  and  writing 
good  stuff  for  Judge,  he  went  over  to  Correspondenceopolis 
—  I  mean  Scranton  —  and  bought  a  lovely,  real  antique 
relic  in  the  last  stage  of  acute  collywobbles  complicated 


with  inflammatory  stagnation  —  the  Morning  Tribune. 
This  paper  boasted  a  circulation  of  12,000,  but  didn’t  have 
it.  Only  3,500  it  really  delivered  to  subscribers.  The  first 
day  this  Towne  person,  with  the  clear  visions  of  a  humor¬ 
ous  man  and  the  courage  of  an  honest  man  —  and  most 
humorous  persons  are  honest  —  published  this  on  the  front 
page: 

THIS  PAPER  IS  GOING  TO  TELL  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THINGS. 

IT  HAS  BEEN  DOING  BUSINESS  ON  A  PRETENDED  CIRCULATION^ 
OF  12,000.  IT  HAS  3,500. 

“  The  merchants  read  this  twice,  wiped  their  spectacles 
and  read  it  again,  and  broke  the  international  sprinting 
record  getting  to  the  Tribune  counting-rooms  to  withdraw 
their  advertising. 

“  Next  day  Towne  said,  in  his  daily  front-page  ‘  bristle  ’ : 

DO  YOU  NOTICE  WE’VE  NOT  MUCH  ADVERTISING?  SOON  AS- 
WE  BECAME  HONEST  THEY  DESERTED  US.  THEY  WOULD  PAT¬ 
RONIZE  THE  PAPER  THAT  FOOLED  THEM,  BUT  THEY  WOULDN’T' 
ENCOURAGE  THE  FACTS.  THEY’LL  COME  BACK,  THOUGH. 

“And  have  they?  That  Tribune  thing  grew  and  grew 
till  it  gave  one  competitor  —  the  Republican — ^that  tired 
feeling  and  hung  it  to  the  far  end  of  a  hyphen.  And  the 
Scranton  Tribune-Republican  boasts  (and  has)  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  21,500  copies.  He  did  that  in  about  three  years,, 
too,  that  To-wne  person.  And  he  has  Scranton  friends 
galore,  and  an  enviable  personal  following  and  influence,, 
just  because  the  people  of  Scranton  have  found  out  what  a 
whole  lot  of  us  fellows  had  known  always  about  Robert  D. 
Towne,  author  of  that  famous  and  infamous  problem,  ‘  How 
Old  Is  Ann?  ’  ”  —  Editor  and  Publisher. 


HERBERT  ADDRESSES  PRINTING  CRAFTS 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  its  monthly  meeting  and  dinner  held  on  the  evening 
of  September  19  at  the  Sherman  House,  the  Chicago  Print¬ 
ing  Crafts’  Association,  i-ecently  organized,  and  composed 
of  superintendents  and  foremen  of  Chicago’s  printing 
houses,  was  addressed  by  B.  B.  Herbert,  father  of  the 
American  Editorial  Association  and  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  National  Printer-Journalist. 

Mr.  Herbei’t  was  the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening,, 
and  his  address  was  a  genuine  treat  to  the  craftsmen  assem¬ 
bled.  Among  the  suggestions  he  offered  was  one  urging  the 
organization  to  establish  a  “  worthy  printers’  library  and 
printing-art  gallery  and  museum.”  Into  this,  he  said,  should 
be  gathered  the  best  work  of  the  advertiser,  the  designer, 
and  the  illustrator,  as  well  as  that  of  the  best  printers  in 
every  line. 

Pointing  out  the  responsibility  which  rested  upon  the 
membership  of  the  Printing  Crafts’  Association,  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  declai-ed  that  • — • 

The  future  of  the  printing  business,  its  advancement  as  a  worthy  calling- 
and  its  financial  standing  and  success  must  come  largely  through  your 
enthusiasm,  ability,  artistic  spirit,  skill  and  management.  Proprietors  are 
naturally  too  largely  taken  up  with  the  strictly  commercial  side,  with  the 
realizing  of  immediate  returns  that  the  “  ghost  ”  may  walk  regularly  each 
week,  expenses  be  met  and  profits  realized,  too  much  vexed  with  compe¬ 
tition  and  business  rivalry,  to  give  needed  attention  to  the  art,  to  the- 
details  of  effective  and  worthy  production  required  for  worthy  attainment. 
It  is  yours  largely  to  so  direct  officers  that  beginners  may  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  incentives  for  higher  attainments.  Printers  have,  in  this  com¬ 
mercial  age,  had  too  little  zeal  for  the  calling.  It  is  yours  to  show  that, 
under  the  right  conditions,  the  very  best  work  can  be  economically  produced 
and  be  made  abundantly  effective  and  profitable. 

The  meeting  was  the  best  so  far  held  by  the  new  associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  officers  are  highly  optimistic  over  the  prospects 
for  its  future  influence  in  the  world  of  printing. 
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BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  in  this  department. 

Replies  can  not  be  made  by  mail. 


What’s  in  a  Name? 

Proofreader,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  writes :  “Please 
advise  us  whether  your  name  is  a  monosyllable  or  other¬ 
wise.” 

Answer. —  It  is  otherwise  in  sound,  but  please  do  not 
divide  it  in  writing  or  print.  It  is  just  like  the  word  real, 
with  the  second  vowel  sounded  very  slightly,  not,  as  some 
people  incline  to  speak  it,  with  the  latter  part  like  the  word 
all. 

The  Best  Ever. 

“  Here’s  richness!  ”  I  wonder  how  many  proofreaders 
know  what  writer,  what  book,  and  what  character  we  quote. 
Undoubtedly  they  are  not  few,  but  they  probably  do  not 
include  the  one  who  passed  unchanged  what  I  recently  saw 
in  an  editor’s  proof.  It  was  on  a  work  that  contains  many 
quotations,  in  crediting  which  the  author’s  name  is  in  caps, 
and  small  caps,  and  the  title  of  the  work  is  in  italic.  One 
of  these  credit-lines  read,  “  Shelly  Queen,  Mab,”  which 
must  mean  something  called  “  Mab,”  written  by  a  person 
called  Shelly  Queen. 

Sovereigns,  Pounds,  and  Guineas. 

F.  B.,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  writes:  “I  inclose  a  proof 
showing  two  of  my  marks  ‘  killed.’  If  I  am  wrong,  I  am 
anxious  to  know  it.  [The  proof  is  of  a  dispatch  from  Eng¬ 
land  about  a  horse-race,  the  Tower  maiden  three-year-old 
plate  of  300  sovereigns,  and  the  marks  were  to  change  to 
i£300.]  What  follows  has  no  special  bearing  on  the  right 
or  wrong  printing  of  the  line,  but  it  shows  how  a  small 
question  can  grow.  The  line  came  to  me  ‘  300  sovereigns.’ 
J  marked  ‘  sovereigns  ’  out  and  inserted  the  character  £ 
before  the  figures.  The  operator  complained  to  the  fore¬ 
man  and  was  told  to  follow  my  marks.  The  operator  then 
brought  his  argument  to  me,  and  I  told  him  the  style  of  the 
paper  is  to  express  money  in  figures,  and  insisted  I  would 
not  think  of  printing  £300  ‘  300  sovereigns  ’  more  than  I 
would  of  printing  $300  ‘  300  dollars.’  Still  unsatisfied,  he 
went  to  the  managing  editor,  and  that  gentleman  killed  the 
marks.  After  doing  so  he  came  to  the  proofroom  and 
asserted  that  I  was  wrong;  that  I  should  have  followed  the 
copy,  because  a  sovereign  is  twenty-one  shillings  and  a 
pound  is  twenty  shillings.  I  told  him  his  statement  was 
Tiews  to  me,  and  there  the  matter  ended  officially.  Unoffi¬ 
cially,  I  have  been  unable  up  to  date  to  verify  the  news,  but 
I  am  still  seeking,  and  so  are  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  office  dictionary  says  the  English  standard  —  call  it 
sovereign  or  pound  —  is  twenty  shillings.  On  page  396  of 
the  June  Inland  Printer  I  find  the  character  £  used  no 
less  than  four  times  in  expressing  English  money.  Is  there 
equal  or  better  authority  on  the  other  side?  Am  I  right, 
half  right,  or  wrong?  You  will  understand  that  I  do  not 


question  the  managing  editor’s  right  to  have  the  line 
printed  as  he  wants  it.  And  I  have  quieted  my  indignation 
over  the  manner  in  which  the  editorial  office  was  brought 
into  the  composing-room  game.  I  am  down  to  brass  tacks 
now.  I  want  to  know  what  is  right  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  I  am  sorry  your  rules  prohibit  a  personal  answer, 
for  I  realize  the  main  question  is  not  of  as  much  interest 
as  the  side  issues  are.  But  if  you  decide  the  question  is  of 
enough  general  interest  to  answer  in  print,  you  are  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  ‘  whittle  down  ’  the  foregoing  to  your  heart’s  con¬ 
tent.” 

Ayiswer. —  The  letter  is  given  in  full,  because  every¬ 
thing  in  it  is  of  great  general  interest.  Our  correspondent 
was  wrong  in  making  the  correction,  and  every  person  men¬ 
tioned  was  at  least  as  much  wrong,  unless  the  foreman  did 
something  not  included  in  the  letter.  Such  an  opportunity 
for  every  one  to  be  wrong,  from  the  operator  to  the  editor, 
does  not  often  arise  from  anything  so  essentially  petty. 
Evidently  the  office  in  question  is  that  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
and  the  matter  is  of  such  slight  importance  that  the  proof¬ 
reader  should  have  been  content  to  follow  copy  regardless 
of  style.  It  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of  having  a  change 
made  in  the  type.  Stronger  reason  for  following  copy  will 
appear  later. 

The  operator  was  foolish,  to  say  the  least,  for  various 
reasons,  the  main  one  being  that  he  had  no  sufficient  excuse 
for  wasting  his  time,  and  much  less  for  taking  up  the  time 
of  the  other  people.  He  had  no  responsibility  beyond  that 
of  doing  what  the  reader  told  him  to  do,  and  his  duty  was 
to  do  that  even  if  he  was  sure  it  was  wrong. 

The  foreman  was  right  in  telling  the  operator  to  follow 
the  proofreader’s  marks,  but  he  did  not  do  all  he  should 
have  done  if  he  failed  to  tell  the  proofreader  not  to  make 
such  marks.  Newspaper  proofreaders  are  not  expected  to 
edit  the  paper,  and  they  are  expected  not  to  make  things 
wrong  when  they  are  right  in  the  copy. 

The  editor  was  right  in  his  insistence,  but  wrong  in  his 
statement  of  reason.  A  sovereign  is  not  twenty-one  shill¬ 
ings.  Twenty-one  shillings  is  a  guinea.  A  sovereign  is  a 
gold  coin  worth  twenty  shillings  —  a  pound.  In  ordinary 
use  the  pound  is  the  largest  unit  of  English  money,  so  that 
of  course  large  sums  of  English  money  are  expressed  as 
our  correspondent  saw  them  in  The  Inland  Printer.  But 
there  are  essential  differences  in  the  uses  of  the  words  sov¬ 
ereign  and  pound,  and  the  guinea  is  different  from  both. 
Guinea  is  now  used  only  as  a  unit  of  value;  there  is  now 
no  coin  called  a  guinea.  Pound  is  used  for  the  value  twenty 
shillings  and  also  for  the  coin  of  that  value,  and  sovereign 
means  only  the  coin,  so  named  because  it  has  a  picture  of 
the  reigning  monarch  on  it.  Certain  English  horse-races 
have  always  been  said  to  be  for  a  purse  of  so  many  sover¬ 
eigns,  meaning  so  many  individual  coins,  not,  as  would  be 
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understood  by  pounds  or  guineas,  a  sum  of  that  value, 
whether  in  coins  or  bank-notes.  Thus  we  see  that  “  300 
sovereigns  ”  in  the  copy  was  right,  although  it  means  the 
same  amount  of  money  that  £300  means.  Ordinarily,  of 
course,  we  print  $300,  not  300  dollars;  but  the  latter  form 
is  right  if  we  mean  actual  single  dollars,  either  dollar  coins 
or  bills.  That  editor  was  further  from  truth  than  the 
proofreader  was. 

The  occurrences  named  in  the  letter  are  pregnant  with 
lessons  for  proofreaders  and  operators,  and  even  more  so 
for  type-setters  on  piece-work.  When  I  was  a  compositor 
on  a  New  York  morning  paper  (many  years  ago)  I  used  to 
watch  out  carefully,  as  many  others  did,  to  preserve  my 
“  rights  ”  from  violation.  Finally,  one  week  I  simply  cor¬ 
rected  everything  that  came  as  quickly  as  I  could,  without 
a  thought  of  whether  it  was  right  for  me  to  have  to  make 
the  corrections,  and  my  bill  showed  an  effect  so  good  that  I 
never  kicked  again.  Probably  that  operator  was  on  time, 
but  he  wasted  time  uselessly.  Here  we  find  occasion  to 
advise  the  foreman.  He  would  find  it  profitable  to  have  an 
inviolable  rule  that  no  operator  shall  ever  question  a  proof¬ 
reader’s  mark,  and  especially  not  to  the  extent  of  going  to 
an  editor  vidth  it.  The  proofreader’s  lesson  seems  evident 
in  what  is  said  above. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  SELLING  MANUSCRIPTS, 

The  manuscript,  remarks  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  is  the  only  article  of  commerce  on  which  an  unlimited 
option  to  buy  is  given  without  recompense.  That  is  to  say, 
when  an  author  submits  the  manuscript  of  a  book  to  a 
publishing-house,  “  it  is  understood  that  this  firm  shall  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  manuscript  so  long  as  it  chooses 
to  keep  it  for  inspection.”  The  possible  disadvantage  of 
this  arrangement  from  the  author’s  point  of  view  may  be 
inferred  from  the  statement  that  “  one  of  the  very  old  firms 
has  been  known  to  keep  manuscripts  for  more  than  a  year 
without  passing  upon  them.”  If  this  were  the  rule  it  would 
mean  that  “  the  writer  of  books  must  invest  anywhere  from 
two  to  three  years  of  time  before  he  can  hope  to  begin  to 
receive  monetary  returns  for  his  work.”  As  it  is,  we  are 
told,  “  many  authors  lament  the  fact  that  there  is  no  uni¬ 
form  method  of  passing  on  manuscripts,”  since  “  the  delays 
on  the  part  of  some  publishing-houses  are  extremely  costly 
to  the  writer.”  But  the  tendency,  it  seems,  is  toward  a 
prompter  decision  —  a  tendency  which  has  an  extreme 
manifestation  in  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  That  publication,  we  are  told,  “  reads  all 
manuscripts  sent  to  it  within  a  week,  and  if  the  story  is 
accepted  the  check  for  it  is  sent  on  the  following  Tuesday.” 
The  Sun  writer,  however,  admits  that  there  is  another  side 
to  this  subject,  and  he  quotes  the  testimony  of  a  popular 
author,  who  says: 

“  While  I  resent  and  deplore  the  unnecessary  delays 
undoubtedly  occurring  in  many  publishing-houses  in  the 
selection  and  rejection  of  manuscripts,  I  feel  quite  as 
strongly  the  lack  of  consideration  for  publishers  on  the  part 
of  many  writers. 

“  It  has  been  my  experience  that  all  publishers  are  eager 
to  get  good  stuff;  that  a  very  prompt  rejection,  generally 
speaking,  means  that  the  story  submitted  is  so  impossible 
from  the  point  of  view  of  that  particular  magazine  or  book 
house  that  it  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  first  reader,  while 
a  prompt  acceptance  may  mean  only  that  the  story  fills 
some  immediate  need  known  to  all  the  readers  rather  than 
that  the  story  is  so  superlatively  good  in  itself  that  they 
have  jumped  at  it.  A  delay  is  encouraging,  inasmuch  as  it 
generally  argues  that  the  story  is  passing  on,  with  more  or 


less  favorable  comment,  from  reader  to  reader,  and  is  per¬ 
haps  made  the  subject  of  editorial  discussion,  even  though 
it  may  be  rejected  in  the  end.” 

Something  of  the  other  side  of  the  case,  what  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  manuscripts  means  from  the  publisher’s  point  of 
view,  is  explained  by  a  member  of  a  well-known  publishing- 
house,  who  reminds  us  that  the  option  on  a  manuscript  is 
usually  an  unsolicited  option,  and  that  the  expense  of  exam¬ 
ining  each  manuscript  submitted  ranges  from  25  cents  to 
$25.  To  quote: 

“  Even  the  worthless  manuscript  may  cost  us  from  $3  to 
$4.  Every  manuscript  that  comes  in  is  registered  and  then 
given  to  a  reader,  whose  time  is  worth  at  least  50  cents  an 
hour.  It  takes  the  reader  three  or  four  hours  to  go  through 
a  one-hundred-thousand-word  story. 

“  If  he  thinks  it  is  good  he  sends  it  to  the  secretary, 
whose  time  is  worth  $2.50  an  hour.  He  probably  spends 
three  hours  on  the  manuscript  and  then  sends  it  to  the  head 
of  the  firm,  whose  time  is  worth  $10  an  hour,  and  who 
spends  an  hour  on  it.  By  this  time  it  has  cost  the  house 
$19,  and  it  may  be  rejected. 

“  Every  manuscript  that  comes  in  is  registered,  is  kept 
in  a  safe,  and  when  it  is  returned  is  taken  off  the  register. 
This  means  that  some  one,  whose  time  is  paid  for,  takes 
care  of  the  manuscript,  although  it  may  be  worth  nothing 
to  the  firm. 

“  The  person  who  sends  in  an  unsolicited  manuscript 
requests  the  firm  to  take  an  option  on  it.  In  this  respect 
the  manuscript  is  different  from  real  estate  or  any  other 
commodity.  The  publishing-house  is  forced  to  take  an 
option  on  any  manuscript  that  anybody  whatever  chooses 
to  send  in;  whereas,  the  man  who  takes  an  option  on  real 
estate  takes  it  on  the  particular  piece  he  thinks  he  wants  or 
knows  he  can  dispose  of  before  he  loses  his  option. 

“  The  firm  would  be  willing  to  pay  $50  for  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  a  good  manuscript;  and  does,  in  fact,  go 
to  the  expense  of  looking  over  worthless  and  unacceptable 
stuff,  in  order  that  it  may  not  miss  something  worth  while.” 


FITS  FOR  A  CHASER. 

“  D.  Ogden  Mills  had  many  a  good  story  of  the  old 
bonanza  days,”  said  a  San  Franciscan.  “  I  liked  especially 
his  whisky  story. 

“A  tenderfoot,  the  story  ran,  entered  a  saloon  in  Ari¬ 
zona  and  ordered  whisky.  Whisky  in  those  days  and  in 
those  parts  was  a  very  weird  drink.  Queer  effects  were 
sure  to  follow  it.  The  tenderfoot  knew  he  must  expect 
something  out  of  the  common,  but,  for  all  that,  he  was 
taken  aback  when  the  bartender  handed  him  a  small  whisk- 
broom  along  with  the  bottle  and  glass. 

“  Tenderfoot  like,  he  didn’t  care  to  expose  his  ignorance 
by  asking  what  the  whiskbroom  was  for,  so  he  just  stood 
there  and  fidgeted.  He  didn’t  drink.  He  waited  in  the 
hope  that  somebody  would  come  in  and  show  him  what  was 
what. 

“  Well,  in  a  few  minutes  a  cowboy  in  a  red  shirt  entered. 
He,  too,  ordered  whisky,  and  he,  too,  got  a  broom. 

“  The  tenderfoot  watched  him  closely.  He  poured  him¬ 
self  a  generous  drink,  tossed  it  off,  and,  taking  up  his 
whiskbroom,  went  over  into  a  corner  and  carefully  cleaned 
on  the  floor  a  space  about  seven  feet  by  three.  There  he  lay 
down  and  had  a  fit.”  —  Washington  Star. 


NO  MORE. 

“  Does  your  husband  ever  lose  his  temper?  ” 

“  Not  any  more.  He  lost  it  permanently  about  two 
years  after  our  marriage.”  —  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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Machine  Com- 

poMioTL 


BT  JOHN  S.  THOMPSON. 


The  experiences  of  composing-machine  operators,  machinists  and  users  are  solicited  with  the  object  of  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning  the  best  methods  of  tJettind  results. 


Appreciates  Advice  Given. 

W.  H.  Klein,  Fulton,  New  York,  writes:  ,“I  was  pleased 
to  receive  your  advice  regarding  Linotype  troubles  in  reply 
to  my  communication  discussing  the  matter  of  using  leather 
in  bottom  of  spaceband  channel.  I  am  pleased  to  know  the 
other  remedies  you  suggest.  The  bands  on  our  machine 
caused  me  considerable  worry  for  over  two  years,  and  I  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  with  different  machinists,  but  no  sugges¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  effectual  until  I  learned  of  the  leather 
scheme.  Am  not  having  one-hundredth  part  the  trouble  I 
formerly  had,  and  I  thought  I  would  pass  it  on,  and 
some  other  fellow  machinist-operator  might  be  helped.  I 
herewith  enclose  my  renewal  for  The  Inland  Printer.  I 
certainly  appreciate  your  department.  I  am  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  nearest  competent  machinist;  we  have  the 
only  standard  machine  in  this  county.  I  have  several  years 
of  the  “  Machine  Composition  Department  ”  filed  away,  and 
I  frequently  go  through  them  to  find  discussions  of  troubles 
that  I  may  be  having.” 

Toe  of  Matrix  Damaged  by  Distributor  Screw. 

An  Iowa  operator  sends  a  matrix  with  the  front  toe 
partly  ground  off  on  the  left  side.  His  query  is  as  follows: 
“  You  will  notice  the  lower  lug  of  the  enclosed  matrix  is 
sheared.  The  whole  font  is  in  the  same  condition.  Please 
give  me  information  as  to  where  the  trouble  lies,  and,  if 
possible,  a  remedy.” 

Answer. —  The  arc  cut  on  the  side  of  the  matrix  toe  by 
the  distributor  screw  indicated  the  place  where  the  damage 
occurred.  The  cause  is  likely  due  to  a  deflection  of  the 
front  upper  rail  of  the  distributor  box.  This  rail  was 
sprung  toward  the  back  rail  by  forcibly  withdrawing  the 
box  without  first  turning  in  full  distance  on  the  box  bolt. 
The  box  should  be  removed  and  a  matrix  be  placed  on  the 
top  rails  near  the  end,  to  ascertain  the  space,  and,  if  found 
to  be  a  tight  fit  for  the  matrix,  the  front  rail  should  be 
straightened  to  allow  normal  space.  If  the  lower  distribu¬ 
tion  screw  is  timed  wrong  it  will  be  apt  to  cause  trouble  of 
this  kind,  but  such  a  condition  is  of  rare  occurrence.  This 
screw  should  catch  the  front  toe  but  a  trifle  in  advance  of 
the  upper  screws.  In  a  later  letter  this  correspondent 
writes  that  the  diagnosis  made  was  correct  and  the  remedy 
effective. 

Running  an  Old  Machine. 

A  Wisconsin  operator  writes:  “I  am  having  a  little 
trouble  with  a  rebuilt  machine,  and  wish  to  know  whether 
or  not  you  can  advise  me:  (1)  I  am  using  a  gasoline 
burner  which  I  have  cleaned  thoroughly  and  overcome  the 
troubles  of  sputtering  and  going  out,  but  I  can  not  keep  an 
even  temperature.  At  first  the  valve  turned  with  the  jar 
of  the  machine  and  I  packed  it  with  asbestos  so  it  is  quite 
tight  and  will  not  turn  easily  or  work  out  as  it  did  before. 


After  I  run  a  half  hour  the  flame  slacks  up  and  then,  after 
I  have  turned  it  up  two  or  three  times,  I  am  obliged  to  turn 
it  on  full  and  blow  it  out  good  and  then  start  over  again. 
We  use  the  best  grade  of  gasoline  sold  here,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  require  so  much  attention.  (2)  The 
plunger  often  disconnects  from  the  pin  (when  the  metal  is 
at  a  proper  temperature) .  I  have  cleaned  the  well,  the 
plunger  twice  a  week.  I  keep  the  wire  spring  tight  over  the 
place  that  is  cut  in  the  back  of  the  plunger  and  still  it 
jumps  out  on  the  down-stroke  occasionally.  (3)  The  past 
two  weeks  the  matrices  have  shown  a  little  sign  of  rubbing 
somewhere  in  the  machine.  They  show  it  just  under  the 
upper  front  and  back  ears.  When  I  came  here  the  interme¬ 
diate  channel  and  the  first-elevator  jaws  were  binding  the 
eight-point  matrices,  but  I  have  remedied  that  so  they 
slide  easily  now.  (4)  The  distributor  stops  occasionally 
with  the  matrix  lift  at  its  up-stroke  and  raising  a  matrix, 
but  the  upper  ears  are  tilted  back.  The  screws  do  not  seem 
to  catch  them  in  time.  At  first  the  ten-point  mati’ices  would 
not  feed  in  at  all,  but  I  found  that  the  lift  cam  was  not 
giving  the  proper  down-stroke.  (5)  The  jets  show  in  the 
center  of  the  bottom  of  the  ten-point  slugs  (we  use  ten- 
point  nearly  all  the  time) .  Is  it  necessary  to  adjust  the  pot 
as  long  as  we  are  not  casting  smaller  than  eight-point? 
(6)  The  last  time  I  used  ten-point  raised  capitals  I  noticed 
a  few  hair-lines  which  had  never  bothered  before.  Can 
you  tell  the  reason?  (7)  The  clutch  adjustments  are  not 
correct,  but  I  think  the  changes  were  made  to  strengthen 
the  spring.  Wouldn’t  it  be  best  to  let  that  alone  as  long  as 
it  works  well?  ” 

Answer. —  (1)  There  is  a  small  tube  (F-731)  which  can 
be  raised  and  lowered,  and  which  will  affect  the  flame 
considerably.  You  may  be  able  to  secure  a  steadier  flame 
by  adjusting  this  tube.  Perhaps  the  mercury  in  the  gov¬ 
ernor  is  exhausted.  (2)  Clean  the  plunger  at  least  once  a 
day  and  oil  the  pivot  joint  so  it  will  work  freely.  When 
you  throw  in  slugs  or  metal,  always  put  it  in  the  front  of 
the  plunger;  then  it  will  not  bind  as  the  pot  moves  for¬ 
ward.  (3)  Perhaps  the  mark  on  the  matrix  came  from  the 
binding  in  the  intermediate  channel.  Examine  and  test  a 
matrix  in  every  place  that  it  has. contact  with  any  part  of 
the  machine  at  the  places  indicated.  That  will  be  the  only 
way  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  marking.  (4)  If  the 
upper  ears  are  tilted  back  when  a  matrix  is  caught  in  the 
screws,  then  the  lower  ear  must  be  forward.  Possibly  the 
fault  is  with  the  lower  screw  catching  the  lower  ear  too 
soon.  It  may  also  be  due  to  the  wear  on  the  cam  that  moves 
the  lifter  lever  roller.  Examine  this  cam,  and,  if  found  to 
be  much  worn  where  it  causes  the  up-stroke,  order  a  new 
one.  (5)  The  proper  place  for  the  jets  on  the  slug  is  next 
to  the  base  line  on  the  smooth  side.  There  is  no  harm  done 
as  long  as  the  eight-point  is  the  smallest  slug  cast.  (6)  The 
next  time  a  capital  line  raised  shows  hair-lines,  reproduce 
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the  same  line  and  recast  several  slugs,  with  the  matrices 
both  up  and  down ;  then  prove  them  and  observe  if  the  hair¬ 
lines  are  common  to  both  lines.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  stress  of  the  justification  springs  to  correct 
the  trouble.  (7)  The  clutch-spring  should  be  drawn  out  to 
increase  its  stress.  The  clutch  adjustments  are  tested  as 
follows:  (1)  Shut  off  power;  (2)  back  machine  a  trifle; 
(3)  draw  out  controlling  lever.  When  the  machine  is  in 
this  position  see  that  the  end  of  the  forked  lever  is  not 
touching  the  collar  by  about  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch, 
and  that  there  is  about  fifteen  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch 
(.469  inch)  between  the  collar  and  journal.  If  you  have 
nuts  on  the  clutch-rod  it  is  not  difficult  to  correct  this,  but 
if  you  have  not,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  clutch- 
shoes  to  remedy  the  trouble.  If  there  are  no  movements  to 
the  controlling  lever  when  the  machine  starts  or  stops,  it 
will  probably  cause  no  trouble.  Keep  the  clutch-shoes  free 
from  oil. 

No  Pot  Governor  on  Machine. 

A  graduate  of  The  Inland  Printer  Technical  School 
writes:  “I  am  running  a  Model  5  in  this  town.  It  runs 
like  clockwork.  The  lock-up  of  pot  and  mold  is  as  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  get  it.  The  gas  under  the 
pot  and  mouthpiece  gives  a  steady  flame  as  blue  as  indigo, 
but  I  have  no  gas  governor  under  mouthpiece,  but  have  one 
from  gas  main  to  machine,  in  working  order.  The  vents  in 
mouthpiece  give  a  sprue  of  from  three-quarters  to  an  inch 
in  length  (I  made  them  large  to  see  if  it  would  remedy  the 
difficulty,  which  it  did  not) ,  and  when  I  run  for  a  half- 
hour  or  so  the  jet  on  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slug  will 
become  blurred  and  every  following  slug  will  become  worse 
until  I  have  a  bright-bottomed  slug  clear  across  the  line, 
when  it  will  result  in  a  back  squirt  or  a  sticking  slug.  The 
slugs  will  be  so  hot  you  can  not  hold  them  on  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  If  I  decrease  the  heat  under  the  pot  I  will  have  a 
bad  face.  I  have  run  the  mouthpiece  hot  and  the  metal-pot 
cold,  the  metal-pot  hot  and  the  mouthpiece  cold,  adjusted 
back  knife  to  every  position  within  the  bounds  of  reason, 
but  of  no  avail.  Sometimes  it  will  run  for  an  hour  or  two 
and  turn  out  as  pretty  a  slug  as  could  be  and  almost 
Instantly,  or  within  the  casting  of  two  or  three  slugs,  it 
will  become  intensely  hot  or  else  so  cold  the  face  of  slug 
can  not  be  read,  with  no  increase  or  decrease  of  the  flame 
under  pot.  I  believe  I  have  made  this  as  plain  as  I  can.  I 
might  add  that  the  plunger  works  freely.  They  have  a 
mixture  of  metal  here  from  three  manufacturers.  I  had 
■concluded  that  the  metal  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  for 
I  noticed  that  whenever  I  mixed  in  new  metal  it  would  run 
uice  the  first  time,  but  when  it  came  back  the  second  time 
(we  do  not  use  pigs,  but  melt  the  slugs  after  they  are 
printed)  it  caused  all  kinds  of  trouble.  But  the  last  lot  of 
metal  I  got  I  thought  I  would  try  running  entirely  new 
metal  and  see  what  it  would  do,  back  squirts  or  cold  faces, 
as  usual,  being  the  result.  The  holes  in  the  mouthpiece 
are  open,  admitting  a  one-sixteenth-inch  drill,  and  if  you 
work  the  pump  by  hand  a  good  stream  of  metal  comes  from 
evei’y  hole.  I  blame  it  on  the  metal,  and  the  boss  claims 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  the  machine  when  new 
metal  will  not  work,  which  sounds  logical,  and  I  will  be 
under  great  obligations  to  you  if  you  will  tell  me  briefly 
what  you  think  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.” 

Answer. —  You  should  have  a  pot  governor.  Your  metal 
temperature  would  then  be  controlled  and  no  trouble  would 
■occur.  The  trouble  you  are  now  having  is  due  to  cold  metal, 
due  to  variations  in  temperature  which  your  pressure  gov¬ 
ernor  does  not  correct.  Add  just  a  trifle  of  weight  to  the 
governor  and  note  if  the  float  will  depress,  as  it  should. 


You  should  make  a  test  of  the  pot  lock-up  by  inking  the 
mold  lightly  with  red  or  bronze-blue  ink  and  allowing  the 
cams  to  make  several  revolutions.  The  test  may  show  an 
imperfect  lock-up,  which  you  will  have  to  correct.  The 
metal  is  not  at  fault;  it  is  purely  a  question  of  having  uni¬ 
form  temperature,  which  you  can  not  get  without  a  pot 
governor. 

Damage  to  a  Mold-liner. 

An  Illinois  operator-machinist  writes :  “  I  wish  to  con¬ 
sult  you  regarding  a  few  peculiar  occurrences  on  my 
machine.  About  a  month  ago  I  erected  and  am  now  run¬ 
ning  a  low-base  Model  5.  I  have  many  changes  during  the 
day,  varying  from  seven  to  twenty-eight  ems.  Now,  as 
you  know,  every  time  a  change  is  made,  the  ejector  has  to 
be  pulled  forward  before  machine  will  start.  But  here  is 
the  trouble:  The  disk  does  not  stop  in  the  right  position 
to  allow  ejector  to  come  forward.  Of  course,  if  I  manipu¬ 
late  the  disk  a  little,  the  ejector  will  come  forward  at  last, 
but  by  that  time  the  ejector  has  struck  the  mold  several 
times.  To  prevent  this,  I  usually  send  in  a  line,  shut  the 
machine  off  and  back  it  up  a  little,  when  the  ejector  comes 
forward  without  any  further  effort.  But  all  this  trouble 
should  not  be  necessary,  it  seems  to  me,  and,  besides,  my 
liners  are  getting  spoiled,  especially  the  lugs  on  them,  and 
this  makes  the  slug  look  as  if  it  had  been  scraped  on  both 
ends.  I  even  had  to  adjust  the  right  vise-jaw  to  allow  for 
the  scraping  on  that  end.  The  first  two  or  three  slugs  look 
all  right  after  putting  in  new  liner,  but  then  the  scraping 
begins.  When  machine  is  running,  the  disk  seems  to  stop 
in  right  position  and  I  can  not  notice  any  obstruction  as  it 
ejects.  But  the  moment  I  push  in  ejector  handle  and  turn 
the  disk  (four-mold)  to  set  different  thicknesses  of  slug, 
for  instance,  I  have  to  get  up  and  back  the  machine  before 
ejector  will  come  forward.  A  machinist  in  town  told  me 
that  I  could  overcome  the  trouble  by  underlaying  the 
square  block  with  brass  strips  to  make  it  come  closer  to  the 
shoes,  but  I  hesitate  to  do  it  on  account  of  the  machine 
being  entirely  new  and  right  from  the  factory.  Would  it 
not  be  easier  to  fix  the  cam-shoes  to  obtain  the  same 
results.  The  only  thing  I  have  done  to  try  to  remedy  it 
was  to  tighten  the  brake,  although  the  disk  stopped  ■with¬ 
out  a  jar,  and  this  helped  some,  but  not  entirely.  A  few 
minor  questions:  (1)  There  is  an  open  space  between 
magazine  and  flexible  front  on  my  machine.  There  is  a 
nuisance,  as  it  happens  quite  often  that  matrices  catch  on 
the  flexible  front.  On  low  Model  4  there  is  a  strip  of  glass 
here;  why  is  that  taken  off  on  No.  5,  I  wonder.  (2)  When 
the  first  elevator  slowly  descends  before  it  should,  right 
after  the  second  justification  (the  machine  running  empty), 
does  it  indicate  a  slack  lock-up?  (8)  I  get  too  long 
shavings  off  the  back  knife,  also  half-circles  from  the  back 
of  the  mold-disk  and  the  pot  seems  to  ‘  vomit  ’  too  freely, 
but  no  metal  chills  on  mouthpiece.  I  get  good  lock-up  and 
good  slugs  and  try  to  keep  metal  as  cold  as  possible.  (4) 
What  is  the  screw  near  top  on  side  of  pot  governor  for? 
(5)  What  is  the  pawl  or  small  lever  on  side  of  pump-lever 
intended  for?  If  loosened  and  lowered,  when  machine  is 
running  it  -will  engage  a  block  on  cam  7.  Is  it  for  the  single 
purpose  to  get  at  pot  roller  easily?  (6)  I  get  a  lot  of 
shavings  under  the  slugs,  particularly  on  the  right  end,  in 
the  pan  and  galley.  I  have  the  new  slug  receiver,  outside 
of  elevator.  I  suppose  this  is  caused  by  the  knifewiper  not 
coming  close  enough  to  the  trimming-knives,  but  there  is 
no  way  to  adjust  it  except  by  the  use  of  a  file.” 

Answer. — All  machines  are  made  with  that  much  play 
in  the  gears  and  between  the  cam  surface  and  square  block. 
To  avoid  the  trouble  and  damage  to  your  liners,  do  not 
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bring  the  ejector  forward  with  so  much  force  when  trying 
it.  However,  you  can  overcome  the  trouble  by  following 
the  plan  outlined  here :  Allow  cams  to  make  a  partial  revo¬ 
lution,  locking  the  spaceband  shifter  so  as  to  stop  when 
elevator  is  up.  With  a  straight-edge  and  a  pointed  instru¬ 
ment  scratch  a  line  through  the  center  of  the  top  gear  and 
on  the  mold-disk  shield.  In  order  to  insure  accuracy  for 
the  four  molds,  you  must  have  the  disk  on  the  locking-studs 
and  change  the  mold  each  time  so  as  to  line  the  disk,  while 
making  each  mark,  with  the  mark  on  the  shield.  These 
marks  may  be  scratched  in  first  and  then  be  made  more 
prominent  afterward.  The  object  of  the  mark  is  to  guide 
so  you  can  place  the  disk  in  an  exact  position  and  know  it 
is  correct  when  you  draw  out  the  ejector.  The  plan  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  machinist  to  build  up  the  square  block  enough 
to  make  it  bear  firmly  against  the  cam  probably  would  do 
some  good,  but  as  there  is  still  the  play  in  the  two  sets  of 
gears  to  contend  with,  it  might  not  entirely  eliminate  the 
trouble.  If  you  decide  to  put  a  thin  piece  of  brass  under 
the  shoe  on  the  square  block,  you  will  have  to  readjust  both 
cam-shoes  outward  just  that  much.  The  open  space  between 
the  magazine  and  plate  in  front  of  the  assembler  guides  is 
no  longer  covered  with  glass.  The  first  elevator  will  descend 
slowly  after  the  cast  because  the  cam  is  cut  that  way. 
Observe  the  shape  of  the  cam  and  compare  with  any  old 
model  you  have.  In  regard  to  the  metal  shavings,  you 
should  have  sent  a  few  of  them  and  probably  we  could  tell 
you  something  of  the  cause.  The  pawl  on  the  pump-lever 
is  a  new  attachment  intended  to  give  a  sheer  drop  to  the 
lever  when  casting  thirty-six-point  head-letter  slugs;  it 
can  be  operated  by  an  auxiliary  lever  from  the  front  near 
pump-stop  lever.  The  upper  end  of  the  knifewiper  rod  can 
be  bent  forward  a  trifle  so  as  to  make  the  brass  piece  touch 
the  knives.  Do  not  file  it. 

Cause  of  Squirts  on  End  of  Lon^  Lines. 

A  West  Virginia  machinist  writes:  “We  are  having 
trouble  with  our  Linotype,  and  appeal  to  you  for  help. 
When  setting  twenty-four  ems  or  longer,  we  are  troubled 
with  a  ‘  squirt  ’  on  left-hand  end  of  slug.  The  ‘  squirt  ’  only 
occurs  when  slug  is  indented  one  or  more  ems.  In  ‘  The 
Mechanism  of  the  Linotype  ’  the  cause  of  this  trouble  is 
given  as  being  due  to  too  tight  lock-up.  We  have  changed 
lock-up,  also  tightened  justification  springs,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  remedy  the  trouble.  Will  you  kindly  give  a 
remedy  for  this  trouble?  ” 

Answer. —  Common  causes  for  these  squirts  are  the 
weakness  of  the  springs  that  justify  and  the  tightness  of 
the  mold  lock-up.  Other  causes  are  as  follows:  (1)  Ob¬ 
struction  to  movement  of  the  spacebands  by  metal  in  the 
elevator  jaws  or  bruises  in  the  grooves.  (2)  Metal  in  the 
screwheads  in  the  moldkeeper  or  in  the  groove  surrounding 
the  screwheads.  (3)  The  clearance  between  the  down- 
stroke  screw  in  the  first  elevator  and  the  vise  cap  may  be 
a  trifle  less  than  one  sixty-fourth  when  a  matrix  line  is 
aligned,  preventing  spreading  of  the  line  during  justifica¬ 
tion.  (4)  The  locking-studs  may  be  worn,  thus  allowing  a 
binding  of  the  mold  on  matrix  ears,  which  on  long  lines  will 
produce  the  trouble  you  describe.  We  suggest  that  you 
test  the  matter  out  as  follows:  (1)  Open  vise  and  try  a 
spaceband  in  its  groove  the  full  length  of  the  elevator  jaw 
to  see  if  any  obstruction  is  present;  do  likewise  with  a 
matrix.  (2)  Examine  face  of  mold  for  projections  of  metal 
or  loose  screws.  (3)  Set  the  vise  jaws  for  wide  measure 
and  send  in  a  line  that  will  be  about  two  ems  short  of  the 
measure.  This  line  should  have  about  six  spacebands.  Pull 
plunger-pin  before  sending  in  the  line.  Stop  the  machine 
just  as  soon  as  first  justification  has  taken  place  and 


observe  if  the  left  end  of  the  line  has  been  pushed  against 
the  left  jaw.  If  it  has  not,  try  and  press  the  bands  on  the 
left  toward  this  jaw  to  determine  if  there  is  any  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  movement  of  the  matrices.  If  the  bands  and 
matrices  can  be  moved  freely,  it  suggests  that  the  first- 
justification  spring  needs  tightening.  If  the  line  will  not 
move  to  the  left,  it  may  be  that  the  mold  does  really  bind 
against  the  matrices,  but  as  you  state  you  have  changed  the 
lock-up,  you  may  have  to  look  further.  The  pump-stop  may 
be  out  of  order  in  permitting  short  lines  to  cast.  Examine 
it  also. 

Becent  Pateats  on  Composing  Machinery. 

Matrix  Straightener. —  E.  J.  Hearst,  High  Point,  N.  C.  Filed  August  20, 
1908.  Issued  July  11,  1911.  No.  997,811. 

Typecaster. — A.  E.  Miller,  Baltimore,  Md.,  assignor  National  Compositype 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md.  Filed  May  20,  1909.  Issued  August  1,  1911. 
No.  999,513. 

lypograph. —  J.  Dorneth,  Berlin,  Germany,  assignor  to  Typograph  Com¬ 
pany,  Berlin,  Germany.  Filed  January  16,  1909.  Issued  August  8,  1911. 
No.  1,000,157. 

Type  Mold. — ■  B.  F.  Bellows,  Cleveland.  Ohio,  assignor  to  Electric  Com¬ 
positor  Company,  New  York.  Filed  January  20,  1909.  Issued  September 
12,  1911.  No.  1,002,959. 

Typecasting  and  Composing  Machine. —  E.  B.  Barber,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
assignor  to  Ontario  Type  Machine  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada.  Filed 
March  2,  1909.  Issued  September  5,  1911.  No.  1,002,212. 

Matrix-composing  and  Slug-casting  Machine. —  M.  Cade,  Shelby,  N.  C. 
Filed  March  14,  1911.  Issued  September  5,  1911.  No.  1,002,220. 

Knife  Block. — ■  D.  S.  Kennedy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  April  6,  1910.  Issued  September  5, 
1911.  No.  1,002,281. 

Quick-change  Magazine. —  J.  R.  Rogers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  April  17,  1909.  Issued 
September  5,  1911.  No.  1,002,320. 


PRINTERS  CHARGED  WITH  MURDER. 

Samuel  Olsen  and  William  J.  Boener,  members  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Typographical  Union,  No.  16,  were  arrested  on  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Rush  V.  Denon, 
a  nonunion  printer,  last  January.  Denon  was  employed  in 
the  plant  of  the  W.  F.  Hall  Company,  and  was  “  slugged  " 
while  on  his  way  home  from  a  day’s  work.  At  the  pre¬ 
liminary  hearing  of  the  case,  on  September  22,  an  ex-prize- 
fighter,  named  Daley,  swore  that  he  had  been  paid  $150  by 
Boener,  who  was  then  organizer  of  the  union,  for  engineer¬ 
ing  the  attack  upon  Denon.  Two  other  witnesses  were 
called  to  corroborate  Daley’s  story.  One  of  these  testified 
that  Daley  had  employed  him  to  make  the  attack,  and  that 
he  had  struck  the  blow  which  killed  Denon.  The  other 
declared  that  he  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by 
Daley  and  was  present  at  the  time  the  fatal  blow  was 
struck.  Other  witnesses  were  on  hand,  it  is  stated,  who 
would  still  further  corroborate  the  story  of  Daley,  but  the 
hearing  was  continued  until  September  26.  Olsen  is 
charged  with  having  introduced  Daley  to  Boener,  and 
explaining  that  he  could  make  some  “  easy  money.” 

The  two  printers  flatly  deny  having  taken  any  part  in 
such  a  transaction,  and  state  that  they  are  being  made  the 
victims  of  a  Pinkerton  conspiracy.  At  its  regular  meeting 
on  the  24th  the  typographical  union  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  charges,  and  declared  in  a  resolution  its 
belief  in  the  innocence  of  the  members  under  arrest,  while 
abhorring  the  crime  and  condemning  the  criminals,  and 
pointed  out  that  “  There  could  be  no  possible  motive  for 
the  death  of  Denon.  While  not  a  member  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  he  was  friendly  to  it,  and  his  application  for  member¬ 
ship  was  pending  at  the  time  of  his  death.” 


KANSAS  PRINTER  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  user  of  printing  who  patronizes  the  printer  whose 
sole  inducement  for  patronage  is  a  low  price,  stands  about 
as  high  in  the  estimation  of  that  printer  as  does  the  printer 
in  the  customer’s  estimation.  Each  looks  like  a  “  cheap 
skate  ”  to  the  other. —  McCormick  Press  (Wichita)  Impres¬ 
sions. 
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BY  A.  HUGHMARK. 


Under  this  head  inquiries  re^ardin({  all  practical  details  oJ  hookbindind  will  be  answered  as  fully  as  possible.  The  opinions  and 
experiences  of  bookbinders  are  solicited  as  an  aid  to  making  this  department  of  value  to  the  trade. 


Stamping  and  Embossing  —  Continued. 

A  correspondent,  “  E.  S.  B.,”  writes  to  this  department 
propounding  a  series  of  problems  which  he  rightly  says  are 
interesting  to  others  besides  himself.  We  rearrange  the 
questions  asked  and  the  answers  for  the  sake  of  order  in 
this  column,  and  think  this  is  a  fitting  time  to  ask  inquir¬ 
ers  in  writing  to  this  department  to  place  each  inquiry  on 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper.  By  doing  so  they  will  save  this 
writer  the  trouble  of  transcribing  their  letters  in  order  to 
attach  answers  to  them.  We  answer  “  E.  S.  B.,”  by  placing 
his  last  question  first. 

Registering  on  Embossing  Presses. 

E.  S.  B.,  asks:  “  What  is  the  best  method  of  register¬ 
ing  a  printed  cover  for  embossing  on  a  stamping  machine 
when  the  width  of  the  bed  is  too  narrow  for  the  use  of 
gages?  ” 

Answer. —  Where  the  bed  of  the  stamping  machine  is 
too  narrow  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  gages  for  register¬ 
ing  a  job,  slotted  extension  gages  should  be  made  and  bolted 
to  the  back  side. of  the  bed,  the  gages  being  bent  at  right 
angles  to  the  section  bolted  to  the  press.  A  small  cross¬ 
bar  with  screws  to  fit  in  the  slots  will  complete  the  gage, 
and  make  it  capable  of  being  adjusted  to  meet  any  require¬ 
ment.  After  a  cover  or  any  other  piece  of  work  has  been 
placed  on  the  bed  in  the  position  the  operator  desires  and 
the  plate  adjusted  with  approximate  correctness,  final  ad¬ 
justments  should  be  made  by  moving  the  gages  between 
trial  impressions  on  the  printed  stock,  using  for  the  sake 
of  economy  any  stock  cut  and  printed  to  the  same  gages  as 
the  stock  to  be  run.  When  the  sheet  has  been  moved  into 
register,  then  the  counter  should  be  built  and  made  ready 
for  embossing. 

Oow  to  Treat  a  Cover  That  Is  too  Thick  for  Scoring. 

E.  S.  B.  asks:  “  How  can  a  cover,  too  thick  for  scoring, 
like  heavy  pressboard  or  cardboard,  be  put  on  an  inserted 
booklet  of  ninety-six  or  more  pages,  so  as  to  make  a  strong 
and  at  the  same  time  a  neat  job?  Gathering  and  sewing 
does  not  decrease  the  difficulty.” 

Answer. — A  cover  that  is  too  heavy  for  scoring,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  would  have  to  be  scored  so  deep  to  obtain  the 
necessary  flexibility  that  it  would  break  when  folded  for 
stitching,  if  intended  for  a  pamphlet  of  comparatively  few 
pages,  should  be  reinforced  with  a  cotton  strip.  But  if  a 
booklet  of  ninety-six  or  more  pages  is  so  reinforced  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  cover  is  likely  to  peel  or  show  a  cleavage  where 
the  scoring  is.  An  outside  cloth  strip  would  overcome  the 
trouble,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  reinforcing  cotton  strip  on 
the  inside,  and  the  cloth  on  the  outside,  would  make  the 
cover-back  too  stiff  and  thick.  It  would  curve  and  hold  the 
pages  of  the  book  open.  The  cover  should  be  cut  in  two 


pieces,  and  joined  with  a  cotton  strip  on  the  inside,  leaving 
a  space  between  the  two  pieces  wide  enough  for  the  book  to 
fit  in,  with  an  additional  quarter-inch  space  allowance  for 
the  joints.  When  dry  the  cover  is  folded,  the  book  inserted 
and  stitched.  Another  strip  of  cloth  should  now  be  put 
over  the  outside. 

Attaching  Thick  Art  Covers  to  Thin  Backs. 

E.  S.  B.:  “A  catalogue  printed  on  heavy  coated  stock, 
having  60  or  80  pages  and  embossed  cover,  is  too  thick  to 
stick  on  the  thin  back.  The  catalogue  is  machine  sewed. 
What  would  be  the  best  way  to  make  the  cover  stick,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  not  destroy  the  artistic  appearance  of  the 
job  by  unsightly  cloth  stripping  or  reinforcing?  ” 

Answer. — A  catalogue  printed  on  thick  enamel  paper 
and  sewed  can  not  be  covered  with  a  heavy  cover  by  simply 
gluing  the  backs  and  covering  in  the  usual  manner,  espe¬ 
cially  if  there  are  only  five  or  even  less  sections  to  each. 
The  cover  may  stick  well  enough  at  first,  but  when  it 
becomes  dry  and  the  book  is  opened,  either  one  of  two 
things  will  happen  and  sometimes  both  —  the  cover  will 
peel  off  and  the  sections  part.  A  thin  layer  of  the  paper 
coating  will  adhere  to  the  cover,  or,  more  often,  a  layer  of 
the  cover-stock  will  stick  to  the  back.  If  the  cover  is 
hinged  by  means  of  a  double  scoring,  and  glued  down  on 
the  sides,  the  result  will  be  a  tubular  or  hollow  back  with 
cracks  between  the  sections  when  the  book  is  opened. 

A  muslin  reinforcement  will,  of  course,  keep  the  cover 
from  falling  off,  but  adds  neither  strength  nor  beauty  to  the 
job.  The  pasted-in  cotton  strip  is  a  useless  expense  to  any 
job,  inasmuch  as  it  throws  all  the  wear  on  the  first  and 
last  leaves  of  a  book  —  a  strain  that  none  of  our  present- 
day  book-papers  can  stand.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
best  to  cut  the  cover  in  two  pieces  and  trim  about  one- 
quarter  inch  off  the  back  margins,  and  insert  a  cloth  back 
matching  the  color  of  the  cover  or  harmonizing  with  it. 

If  the  covers  are  trimmed  to  even  width,  a  board  gage 
can  be  made  wider  than  the  full  width  of  the  cover,  having 
a  board  strip  glued  on  parallel  with  the  front  edge  and  a 
similar  one  along  the  outside  edge  of  the  back  cover.  Now 
if  a  cover  is  laid  on  this  board  against  the  front  strip,  and 
another  against  the  back  strip,  a  space  should  be  left 
between  the  two  covers  at  least  one-half  inch  wider  than 
the  thickness  of  the  catalogue  back.  To  insure  even  align¬ 
ment  of  the  two  covers  at  the  head  it  is  necessary  to  glue 
on  two  short  strips  at  right  angles  to  the  other  two  already 
in  place;  these  must  of  course  be  in  line  with  each  other. 
The  cloth  back  can  be  attached  to  one  side  first  and  left  to 
dry,  thus  avoiding  slipping  and  also  making  it  easy  to  keep 
the  job  clean.  In  this  instance  a  bunch  of  the  front  covers 
are  laid  face  down  and  run  out  one-quarter  or  five- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch.  These  projecting  edges  are  then  well 
covered  with  thick,  smooth  paste,  which  must  be  applied 
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with  brush  strokes  across  the  projections  to  keep  the  paste 
from  running  under  the  edges.  The  cloth  strip  is  then  laid 
■on  so  that  it  covers  the  paste  line  and  with  the  wrong  side 
up,  and  rubbed  down  with  one  stroke  of  the  fingers  of  both 
hands,  after  which  the  covers  can  be  stacked  in  small 
bunches  and  put  under  a  weight.  It  is  advisable  to  look 
over  the  different  bunches  before  they  have  time  to  become 
thoroughly  dry  in  order  to  prevent  flaking,  in  case  too 
much  paste  has  been  used  on  any  of  them.  The  back  cov¬ 
ers  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  at  this 
point  the  board  gage  is  used  in  order  to  get  the  proper 
spacing  for  the  book-back.  Work  of  this  kind  can  be  done 
at  a  rate  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  an  hour. 

Before  putting  these  covers  on  the  books,  the  cloth 
backs  have  to  be  folded  once  in  such  manner  as  to  admit  of 
being  laid  out  for  gluing.  Not  over  half  a  dozen  can  be 
handled  at  each  gluing,  because  they  dry  quickly.  The 
books,  too,  are  glued  and  then  brushed  over  with  a  paste¬ 
brush,  which  will  prevent  the  backs  from  drying  before  the 
■cover  can  be  rubbed  down.  The  rubbing  is  very  important 
and  should  be  done  when  the  books  are  well  jogged  up  and 
placed  under  a  strip  of  wooden  board,  which  should  be 
under  considerable  pressure  meanwhile.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  at  least  one-quarter  inch  between  the 
■cover  proper  and  the  back  of  the  book,  where  the  cloth  is 
exposed  on  the  outside.  On  the  inside  this  part  of  the 
cloth  was  glued  so  that  it  would  stick  to  the  sides  as  well  as 
the  back,  thereby  serving  as  a  reinforcing  to  the  joint.  Of 
■course,  this  part  of  the  work  is  rather  slow,  but  two  girls 
working  together  can  do  the  work  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
thirty-five  cents  per  one  hundred  books. 

Binding  a  Book  Made  Up  to  Gather. 

If  a  book  has  been  made  up  to  gather,  the  two  pieces  of 
■covers  should  be  cut  one-eighth  of  an  inch  narrower  than 
the  folded  sections,  to  allow  for  a  joint  space.  The  cov¬ 
ers  should  then  be  attached  to  the  first  and  last  sections  of 
the  book  before  gathering.  To  do  this  a  cotton  strip  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide  is  pasted  along  the  inside  of  each 
cover,  leaving  an  unpasted  margin  of  one-half  the  width  of 
the  cotton  strip,  or  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  pi’ojecting,  to 
fie  used  later  on  for  attaching  the  book  section.  The  cov¬ 
ers,  with  the  strips  attached,  when  dry  are  “  laid  up  ”  so 
that  the  projecting  cotton  strips  may  be  pasted. 

It  does  not  matter  which  cover,  front  or  back,  is  treated 
first;  but  for  the  sake  of  regular  order,  we  will  take  the 
front  cover  first.  The  first  section  of  the  book  is  laid  face 
down  on  this  front  cover,  so  that  the  section  and  cover  are 
even  on  the  front  and  head.  The  free  part  of  the  cotton 
strip,  having  been  pasted,  is  now  brought  over  the  back  of 
the  section,  thus  strengthening  the  fold  when  sewing,  as 
well  as  acting  as  a  reinforcing  hinge  for  the  cover.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  difference  in  width  between  cover  and 
section  gives  that  much  play  for  the  hinge. 

The  last  section  of  the  book  is  laid  on  the  back  cover 
■face  up,  otherwise  it  is  treated  like  the  front  cover. 

When  the  work  described  is  done,  the  books  are  gath¬ 
ered  and  sewed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  after  which  they 
can  be  set  up  in  stacks  and  glued  off  on  the  backs  as  for 
rounding.  They  may  be  smashed  or  hammered  down, 
according  to  the  need  of  it,  or  they  may  have  the  cloth  back 
applied  direct  without  either,  provided  there  is  not  much 
swelling  in  the  backs.  In  this  last  case  the  books  are  glued 
■off.  The  cloth  strips  for  the  back  are  prepared  and  rubbed 
down  on  a  smooth  board,  which  has  been  smoothly  pasted. 
The  strips  are  then  transferred  from  this  board  and 
-applied  to  the  backs  of  the  books,  attaching  the  edge  of  the 
:strip  to  one  side  of  the  book  first  and  then  turning  it  over 


the  back  to  the  other  side.  This  last  procedure  is  done 
cleanly  and  rapidly  by  having  a  piece  of  cloth  of  suitable 
texture  doubled  and  one-half  glued  to  the  bench  covering. 
The  free  part  of  the  cloth  is  used  to  bring  the  strip  and  the 
back  of  the  book  into  good  contact,  and  the  cloth  being 
glued  to  the  bench  gives  a  purchase  and  prevents  slipping. 
In  order  to  have  all  joints  equal,  the  covers  should  be  cut 
narrower  than  the  section  on  which  they  are  to  be  attached 
by  one-eighth  inch.  It  is  then  easy  to  lay  on  the  section 
even  on  head  and  front. 

To  maintain  a  uniform  width  on  the  sides  of  reinforcing 
and  outside  backs,  it  is  necessary  to  saw  a  slit  in  each  end 
of  the  covers  about  one-quarter  inch  from  the  back.  When 
the  work  is  done  in  this  manner  it  gives  a  durability  and 
appearance  combined  with  cheapness  in  production  impos¬ 
sible  of  accomplishment  in  any  other  way. 


CROMBIE’S  FISH  STORY. 

Ex-President  Crombie,  of  the  Machinist  Branch  of 
Typographical  Union  No.  6,  came  to  town  the  other  day 
groaning  under  the  load  of  the  latest  Model  9  fish  story. 

It  seems  that  brother  Crombie,  after  his  two  years  of 
strenuous  work  as  president  of  the  Branch,  determined  that 
he  would  treat  himself  to  a  vacation  this  year,  which  would 
include  a  fishing  trip  every  day  of  the  whole  season,  and  he 
began  by  purchasing  a  plot  down  on  Plum  Island,  on  which 
he  stretched  his  canvas  for  the  season. 

Fishing  tackle  was  polished  up,  rods  were  tested  and 
hooks  were  purchased  in  various  sizes.  Hurrying  to  get 
the  canvas  stretched,  Jim  thought  of  the  feast  that  was 
awaiting  him. 

On  the  first  trip  Jim  claims  that  he  landed  780  pounds 
of  fluke,  one  fish  alone  weighing  43  pounds  and  measuring 
5  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  It  finally  got  so  monotonous  that  he 
took  the  line  up  to  the  tent,  with  the  idea  of  tying  it  to  the 
alarm  clock  while  he  lay  down  for  a  few  hours’  needed  rest. 
Of  course,  Jim  figured  that  when  the  alarm  clock  beat  it 
for  the  opening  of  the  tent  it  would  wake  him  up,  and  he 
would  have  ample  time  to  capture  the  clock  and  also  the 
fish,  but  he  had  not  calculated  on  the  extraordinary  size  of 
these  particular  fish,  so  while  he  was  stretched  out  at  full 
length  dreaming  of  the  time  when  the  morning  American 
would  have  all  Model  9  machines  that  would  contain  fonts 
enough  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  changing  channel  plates, 
and  that  all  would  be  equipped  with  automatic,  nonstopping 
distributor  boxes,  the  alarm  clock  suddenly  started  for  the 
door  with  Jim  in  full  pursuit,  rubbing  the  sand  out  of  his 
eyes,  and  gaining  speed  at  every  jump. 

But  alas!  the  handicap  was  too  great,  for  as  Jim 
reached  the  edge  of  the  surf  he  saw  the  clock  disappear 
underneath  the  surface,  and  he  then  realized  for  the  first 
time  that  he  must  hasten  to  the  city  and  either  secure  a 
new  alarm  clock  or  get  a  substitute  for  a  few  days.  He 
chose  the  latter,  and  on  his  visit  to  the  Branch  headquar¬ 
ters  to  secure  a  substitute  for  a  week  he  confided  this  story 
to  one  of  the  boys.  Jim  promised  the  boys  all  the  fish  they 
wanted  this  season,  and  after  he  had  left  a  vote  was  taken 
which  showed  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  believers 
in  the  party,  because  one  said :  “  Crombie  never  took  a 

drink  in  his  life.”  —  Typesetting  M.  E.  Journal. 


Judge  —  “You  are  charged  with  nonsupport  of  your 
wife.  What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?  ” 

Rastus  —  “  Well,  jedge,  I  done  got  her  three  more  wash¬ 
ings  a  week  than  any  other  cullud  lady  in  the  block.”  — 
Toledo  Blade. 
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DENVER  GATHERING  IN  BRIEF 

Largest  gathering  of  employing  printers  and  allies  ever  held. 

United  Typothet*  and  Cost  Congress  had  unexcelled  educational  sessions. 

One-organization  movement  resulted  in  sweeping  revision  of  constitution  of  United  Typothetae 
of  America. 

The  bar  is  removed  from  union  men  as  members. 

Members  may  conduct  union  or  nonunion  offices,  but  provision  is  made  for  entering  into 
collective  agreements  with  labor  organizations,  if  any  members  desire  so  to  do. 

The  declared  objects  of  the  association,  as  given  in  the  proposed  constitution,  are:  (1)  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  bettering  the  condition  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  industry 
in  general;  (2)  effect  a  thorough  organization  of  employing  printers  and  employing  allied  trades; 
(3)  eliminate  the  evils  of  ignorant  and  ruinous  competition;  (4)  spread  a  ivider  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  cost  and  what  constitutes  proper  remuneration;  (5)  enable  such  members  as  may 
desire  to  make  contracts  with  labor  unions  and  allow  others  to  operate  nonunion  shops;  (6)  main¬ 
tain  labor  bureaus;  (7)  employ  men  to  install  the  standard  uniform  cost-finding  system;  (8)  to 
maintain  credit  bureaus;  (9)  create  legislative  committees  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  legiti¬ 
mate  interests  of  the  industry;  (10)  further  the  formation  of  mutual  insurance  companies; 
(11)  standardize  a  code  of  ethics  and  trade  customs;  (12)  establish  boards  of  arbitration  for  the 
adjustment  of  problems  in  the  association,  methods  of  competitors,  and  questions  arising  between 
members  and  their  customers. 

New  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  members  of  all  organizations,  including  the  Typothetae. 

The  Typothetae  left  vacant  one  vice-presidency  and  five  places  on  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
tacit  understanding  being  that  these  positions  will  be  filled  from  the  memberships  of  incoming 
organizations. 

The  Cost  Congress  asked  the  United  Typothetae  to  continue  the  Cost  Commission,  and  to  have 
its  meetings  open  to  all  printers,  matters  which  are  provided  for  in  the  revised  constitution.  If 
the  constitution  is  not  approved  by  the  membership.  Chairman  Morgan  and  other  members  of  the 
Cost  Commission  have  arranged  to  continue  their  activity  and  make  preparations  for  the  Fourth 
Congress,  next  year.  _ 

Subsequently,  at  Chicago,  Mr.  Deacon,  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Hartman,  of  Chicago,  and  others 
met  and  decided  to  test  the  feeling  of  the  trade,  and,  if  possible,  launch  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion,  to  be  known  as  Associated  Ben  Franklin  Clubs.  The  reasons  given  for  this  action  are  resent¬ 
ment  at  treatment  accorded  conferees  at  Denver,  objection  to  high  dues  and  a  repugnance  to  the 
name  “  Typothetae.” 


United  Typothetae  of  America  Convention. 

Great,  enthusiastic,  sensational,  and,  in  the  end,  per¬ 
plexing,  might  be  applied  to  the  gathering  of  employing 
printers  which  was  held  in  Denver  the  week  of  September 
4  to  9.  An  excellent  program  of  educational  topics  was 
provided  for  both  the  Typothetse  Convention  and  the  Cost 
Congress.  Earlji-  in  the  week,  however,  every  one  was 
aware  that  the  question  of  the  formation  of  one  organiza¬ 
tion  would  be  paramount,  and  before  the  sessions  were 
over  some  attendants  —  very  many,  indeed  — -  could  think 
or  speak  of  naught  else  than  the  principal  issue.  To  some 
extent  the  organizations  lost  their  identity,  and,  at  one 
time,  men  who  were  officers  of  the  Cost  Congress  and  mere 
side-bench  members  of  the  Typothets  deserted  their  official 
posts  to  attend  the  Typothetse  executive  session,  where  they 
declared  big  things  were  being  done. 

STRANGE  FACES  AND  MIXED  EMBLEMS. 

At  one  time  meetings  of  the  Congress  and  Typothet* 
were  being  held  simultaneously,  and  during  the  whole  week 
conferences,  so  largely  attended  as  to  justify  the  term  of 
meetings,  and  confabs  were  being  held  continuously.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  week  the  statesmen  and  wiseacres  were 
sure  that  an  arrangement  had  been  reached  which  would 
1-7 


meet  with  the  approval  of  the  delegates  to  the  Typoth¬ 
etae  and  Cost  Congress  after  half  an  hour’s  explanation. 
But  there  were  surprises  in  store  for  those  gentlemen  as 
well  as  those  who  had  faith  in  their  prophetic  gifts.  Opposi¬ 
tion  developed  in  the  Typothetae,  and,  during  the  process, 
the  old  guards  of  that  organization  were  introduced  to  a 
few  surprises  also  —  that  is,  if  what  a  mere  outsider  heard 
has  any  truth  in  it,  and  the  stories  on  which  he  bases  his 
conclusions  were  well  authenticated  by  the  words  of  many 
witnesses.  It  was  disclosed  that  during  the  membership 
campaign  waged  by  Typothetae  officials  last  year  the  organ¬ 
izers  had  assured  prospective  members  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Typothetae  expressing  antagonism  toward 
unionism  were  obsolete  and  would  be  relegated  at  the  Den¬ 
ver  convention.  This  resulted  in  the  apparent  anomaly  of 
not  only  a  whole  Typothetae  being  composed  of  employers 
of  union  men,  but  in  some  instances  the  officers  of  local 
Typothetae  were  found  to  be  also  officers  of  local  typograph¬ 
ical  unions.  Those  accustomed  to  attending  local  and  inter¬ 
national  employing  printers’  meetings  were  soon  made 
aware  of  a  strange  atmosphere  in  the  hall  in  which  the 
Typothetae  held  its  convention.  At  least  one  member  of  the 
local  entertainment  committee  wore  alongside  his  United 
Typothetae  Association  badge  the  button  of  the  Interna- 
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tional  Typographical  Union,  and  when  Kansas  City  was 
presented  with  a  banner  for  having  the  largest  local  Ty- 
pothetEe  several  among  those  who  rose  to  receive  the  flag 
were  noticed  to  be  sporting  the  emblem  of  their  union  in  the 
shape  of  watch-charms,  cuff-links  or  lapel  buttons.  Among 
those  composing  this  strange  element  in  the  Typothetae  con¬ 
vention  were  many  “  live  wires  ”  —  enthusiastic  fellows 
who  believe  fervently  in  the  future  of  the  printing  trade, 
and  felt  that  they  had  the  chance  of  their  lives  to  advance 
its  interests. 

UNIONISTS  P’OR  NEW  TYPOTHET.®. 

If  the  presence  of  this  element  was  a  surprise  to  some 
onlookers  and  old  members  of  the  Typothetae,  the  conferees 
on  the  one-organization  plan  seemed  to  have  been  well 
informed  as  to  its  presence,  activity  and  strength.  These 
gentlemen  presented  a  proposition  that  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  new  blood,  and  before  the  affray  was  over 
at  least  one  man  who  won  his  spurs  as  a  union  organizer 
and  who  is  yet  a  power  in  the  councils  of  his  organization 
declared  that  if  the  trade  did  not  gather  around  the  Typoth¬ 
etae  banner  in  short  order  it  would  be  missing  the  greatest 
opportunity  since  Gutenberg  sent  us  on  our  merry  way. 
The  agreement  as  amended  by  the  Typothetae  was  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  him  as  well  as  his  fellow  unionists  in  the  conven¬ 
tion.  The  campaign  for  one  organization  had  truly  made 
strange  bedfellows,  because  the  opposition  to  the  Typoth- 
etae’s  ultimatum  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  employ¬ 
ers  who  had  never  had  other  than  business  connections  with 
unions,  while  employers  with  strong  prounion  tendencies 
were  in  favor  of  a  grand  get-together  on  the  plans  outlined. 

Apart  altogether  from  this  feature,  the  gathering  was  a 
great  success.  Fully  five  hundred  people  registered,  and 
the  papers  and  discussions  on  cost  and  other  problems  were 
superior  to  those  of  any  previous  gathering. 

OPENING  ADDRESSES  AND  CAPTAIN  CUSHING’S  REPLY. 

On  Monday  at  8:30  p.m.  a  smoker  was  held  in  the 
Albany  Hotel,  the  room  being  uncomfortably  crowded,  while 
visitors  and  local  printers  ate,  drank,  smoked  and  listened 
to  the  usual  accompaniment  of  such  a  function,  with  the 
result  that  good  fellowship  reigned,  and  all  agreed  that  the 
big  gathering  had  made  an  excellent  start. 

The  next  morning  President  Lee  opened  the  convention 
and  requested  Dean  A.  C.  Peck  to  lead  in  prayer.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Kistler,  president  of  the  Denver  Typothetae,  was 
absent,  and  Secretary  W.  J.  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  “  subbed  ” 
for  him  in  bidding  the  visitors  welcome.  He  said  that  the 
West  was  glad  to  be  honored  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had, 
and  assured  all  those  present  that  Denver  would  do  all  in 
its  power  to  make  the  visit  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one. 

President  Lee,  having  spoken  at  some  length  on  taking 
the  chair,  called  on  Captain  Cushing,  of  Boston,  to  reply  to 
the  addresses  of  welcome.  He  assured  his  hosts  that  the 
quality  of  the  reception  they  had  already  received  made  the 
visitors  feel  that  they  had  sampled  a  new  brand  of  hospi¬ 
tality  in  Colorado.  In  sketching  the  history  of  the  Typoth¬ 
etae  he  said  that  if  it  had  done  nothing  else  than  to  bring 
employers  together  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  see 
sections  of  the  country  and  visit  cities  and  folk  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  seen,  it  fully  justified  its  existence.  He 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  nine-hour  demand  in  1887  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union  brought  the  Typoth¬ 
etae  into  existence,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  quite  proper 
at  this  time  to  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to  that  organiza¬ 
tion  for  having  shown  employers  the  necessity  of  getting 
together  and  for  the  good  times  that  followed  as  a  natural 
consequence. 


BUST  OF  MR.  DE  VINNE. 

Last  year  the  United  Typothetae  of  America  adopted  a 
resolution  ordering  that  a  bust  of  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne 
be  made,  the  money  to  come  out  of  the  general  fund.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  John  Clyde  Oswald,  reported 
that  several  persons  expressed  the  desire  to  contribute  for 
the  erection  of  the  bust,  and  the  committee  therefore  aban¬ 
doned  the  idea  of  charging  it  up  to  the  Typothets  treasury. 
The  voluntary  contributions  amount  to  $1,820,  and  the 
bust  and  pedestal  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,200. 
Already  printers  have  expressed  a  wish  to  contribute  to 
wipe  out  the  deficit,  but  if  they  do  not  do  so  the  Typothetse 
will  take  care  of  it.  The  bust  will  be  placed  in  Columbia 
College,  New  York.  Mr.  Oswald  prefaced  his  report  by  a 
few  remarks  on  Mr.  De  Vinne,  saying  that  he  was  but  little 
understood  or  known  by  the  great  mass  of  his  fellow  crafts¬ 
men.  Though  eighty-four  years  old  he  still  takes  an  active 
interest  and  is  an  acknowledged  leader.  While  we  plume 
ourselves  on  the  fact  that  we  have  found  something  new  in 
the  present  agitation  for  cost  accounting  and  the  erection 
of  special  buildings  for  printers,  they  are  old  subjects  to 
Mr.  De  Vinne.  Thirty  years  ago  he  was  advocating  cost 
finding,  and  five  years  later  had  a  building  especially  con¬ 
structed  for  printers.  He  is  the  author  of  seventy  books  on 
printing,  and  has  had  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  bestowed 
on  him  by  Yale  and  Columbia. 

KANSAS  CITY  BANNER  TYPOTHET.®. 

The  Kansas  City  Typothetse  was  presented  with  a  hand¬ 
some  banner  for  having  the  largest  local,  and  in  returning 
thanks  Secretary  Lee  said  that  three  years  ago  the  organ¬ 
ization  had  but  seven  members.  He  said  its  success  was 
due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  officers,  who  were  willing 
at  all  times  to  go  out  and  gather  them  in. 

REPORTS  OF  SECRETARIES. 

After  this  the  secretaries  of  local  Typothetae  were  called 
on  for  ten-minute  reports.  With  few  exceptions,  young 
men,  they  mounted  the  rostrum  and  spoke  enthusiastically 
of  what  had  been  accomplished  and  what  their  respective 
organizations  expected  to  do.  Story  after  story  was  told  of 
disgust,  dislike  and  knifing  previous  to  the  existence  of  an 
organization.  The  good  fellowship  and  better  understand¬ 
ing  that  followed  from  acquaintanceship  was  a  feature  of 
almost  every  report.  Printers  who  thought  they  knew  it  all 
and  had  the  conceit  taken  out  of  them  by  the  field  men  of 
the  Typothetae  were  referred  to  frequently.  Instance  after 
instance  was  given  of  firms  which,  when  they  got  down  to 
hard-pan,  found  they  wei’e  losing  money  on  their  favorite 
jobs.  Some  announced  increases  in  prices  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  and  one  Southern  Typothetae  stated  it  was 
now  charging  $1.70  for  work  which  the  members  had  pre¬ 
viously  sold  for  70  cents. 

Here  and  there  a  secretary  declared  that  printers  in 
their  towns  had  put  in  cost  systems  and  joined  the  United 
Typothetae  of  America  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  real 
thing.  It  was  noticed  that  the  older  Typothetae  did  not 
report  any  material  increases  in  membership,  but  were 
strong  on  the  educational  work  that  had  been  done  during 
the  year.  Where  they  were  in  operation,  it  was  said  the 
cost  department  and  labor  bureau  were  important  features 
of  Typothetae  work.  D.  S.  Gilmore,  of  Colorado  Springs, 
made  an  appeal  for  unity,  backbone  and  good  fellowship, 
and  figured  it  out  that  the  men  with  cost  systems  were  sure 
to  win  because  the  fellows  who  did  not  know  would  get  all 
the  lemons  in  the  trade  —  a  commercial  diet  far  from  nutri¬ 
tious. 
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GRIEVANCE  COMMITTEE  SETTLES  DISPUTES  BETWEEN 
EMPLOYERS. 

Detroit  reported  the  establishment  of  a  gi'ievance  com¬ 
mittee  to  settle  disputes  among’  employers,  and  while  the 
Dubuque  Typothetse  is  but  six  months  old  it  has  eleven  out 
of  fourteen  printers  as  members,  and  all  of  them  using  cost 
systems.  In  El  Paso  the  daily  papers  are  members  and 
find  it  profitable  to  be  so;  they  are  desirous  of  knowing  how 
they  can  apply  a  cost  system  to  their  business.  Some 
thought  a  price-list  could  be  published  by  the  Typothetae, 
as  it  would  do  a  good  deal  toward  stiffening  the  backbones, 
and  be  as  effective  as  a  cost  system  in  some  cases. 


J.  STEARNS  CUSHING, 

President,  United  Typothetse  of  America. 

Buffalo,  New  York,  feels  that  the  small  shop  is  a  menace 
and  some  means  should  be  adopted  to  minimize  its  influence 
and  prevent  its  spread.  The  brokerage  system  was  also 
denounced  as  an  evil  that  should  be  exterminated. 

All  in  all,  the  reports  of  secretaries  were  interesting,  the 
only  criticism  being  that  they  were  so  numerous  as  to 
approach  weariness. 

Toby  Rubovits,  of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  giving  a  his¬ 
torical  sketch  of  all  the  employing  printers’  organizations, 
living  or  dead,  in  the  Windy  City.  He  omitted,  however,  to 
mention  the  Ben  Franklin  Club,  which  caused  some  of  the 
qriid  nuncs  of  that  organization  to  question  Mr.  Rubovits’ 
capacity  as  a  historian. 

ACCEPTS  INVITATION  FROM  PRESIDENT  LYNCH. 

Secretary  Heath  read  a  communication  from  James  M. 
Lynch,  president  of  the  Intel-national  Typographical  Union, 
inviting  the  United  Typothetse  to  visit  the  Union  Printers’ 


Home  at  Colorado  Springs,  as  guests  of  his  organization. 
Secretary  Gilmore,  of  Colorado  Springs  Typothete,  moved 
the  acceptance  of  the  invitatjon  in  a  speech  in  which  he 
invited  the  delegates  to  go  to  a  town  where  they  looked 
down  on  people  who  are  only  a  mile  high.  He  painted  the 
glories  of  Pike’s  Peak  in  vivid,  picturesque  language,  and 
said  if  it  was  one  of  the  great  wonders  of  nature,  the  Union 
Printers’  Home  was  as  distinctly  a  great  monument  to  the 
benevolence  that  he  believed  was  inherent  in  all  hearts. 

COST  SYSTEM  A  “  SHERLOCK  HOLMES.” 

Mr.  Ennis  Cargill,  of  Houston,  Texas,  was  introduced 
to  the  convention  as  a  man  who  had  relinquished  banking 
in  order  to  become  a  printer.  He  spoke  of  the  inefficient 
business  methods  usually  prevalent  among  printers  when 
they  hang  out  shingles,  and  said  for  that  reason  alone  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  trade  to  dig  dovra  to  the  founda¬ 
tion  and  work  up  in  order  to  better  its  condition.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  progress,  in  Mr.  Cargill’s  opinion, 
because  it  is  only  a  very  few  years  back  that  a  printer  never 
thought  of  charging  a  customer  what  the  job  cost  him,  as  it 
was  fashionable  to  charge  what  the  customer  wanted  to 
pay.  In  those  days  the  customer  made  the  price.  Nobody 
now  seems  to  follow  such  unbusinesslike  procedure.  After 
seven  months’  use  of  the  Standard  cost  system,  Mr.  Cargill 
designated  it  the  “  Sherlock  Holmes  of  the  printing  estab¬ 
lishment,”  and  said  that  his  observation  had  proved  among 
other  things  that  a  system  is  the  trial  balance  of  factory 
operations,  and  the  clearance-sheet  of  a  successful  business. 
It  teems  with  facts  and  figures  that  are  not  alone  interest¬ 
ing,  but  requisite  for  the  safe  conduct  of  one’s  business.  It 
keeps  the  employer  posted  to  a  great  extent  on  incidents 
occurring  in  the  factory  that  perhaps  would  not  be  discov¬ 
ered  through  any  other  channel.  It  affords  a  daily  check 
that  is  needful  to  all  business  institutions,  and  it  is  an 
insurance  against  heretofore  unknown  losses. 

HOW  THE  NEW  SYSTEM  PAYS. 

Mr.  E.  Lawrence  Fell,  of  Philadelphia,  said  that  the  man 
who  thinks  he  has  reached  perfection  is  dead,  and  the  cost 
system  will  show  him  how  dead  he  is.  Those  who  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  antiquated  way  rob  some  customers  and  donate 
their  work  to  others.  He  directed  his  remarks  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  who  had  no  cost  system,  and  especially  to 
printers  who  had  been  a  long  time  in  business  and  had 
acquired  some  degi’ee  of  success.  He  said  that  he  had  at 
one  time  thought  himself  successful,  and,  measured  by  his 
competitors,  the  world  agreed  with  him;  but  after  install¬ 
ing  an  improved  cost  system  he  discovered  that  he  merely 
thought  he  was  successful.  While  he  urged  every  pro¬ 
prietor  to  install  a  cost  system  he  wished  to  assure  him 
that  it  required  a  great  deal  of  work  —  real  work  by  em¬ 
ployers  —  in  order  to  get  it  going  properly.  If  a  person  has 
an  old  system,  or  part  of  a  system,  and  thinks  of  substi¬ 
tuting  a  better  one,  he  must  throw  out  the  old  one  in  its 
entirety,  because  the  uniting  of  the  two  will  simply  result 
in  accentuating  the  weaknesses  of  both  systems.  Mr.  Fell 
has  gone  through  the  mill  and  the  system  he  has  now  has 
increased  his  net  profits  between  forty  and  fifty  per  cent. 
Mr.  Fell  asked  how  many  could  tell  just  what  they  had  paid 
for  stock  and  labor  represented  in  unfinished  jobs  which 
had  not  been  billed  out.  He  knew  of  an  office  that  used 
to  allow  about  $2,800  as  a  maximum  in  one  department, 
but  with  the  aid  of  a  thoroughgoing  system  it  discovered 
that  the  amount  was  more  than  $10,000.  The  sjrstem  also 
increased  efficiency  in  his  office.  He  got  an  increased  prod¬ 
uct  of  from  twenty-five  to  forty  sheets  an  hour  from  his 
press.  This  was  not  much  for  a  single  hour,  but  when  you 
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consider  fifteen  or  twenty  presses,  three  hundred  working 
days  in  the  year,  you  will  easily  realize  that  it  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  item  in  the  sum  that  goes  to  make  success. 
Another  advantage  of  the  system  was  that  it  prevented 
overequipment,  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  trade,  and 
affected  the  pay-roll  in  dull  periods,  at  the  same  time  having 
the  effect  of  interesting  heads  of  departments  and  the  work¬ 
ers  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  the  office.  Previously,  fore¬ 
men  would  insist  that  it  was  impossible  to  discharge  good 
men  during  dull  periods  on  account  of  inability  to  secure 
them  when  business  revived ;  but  now,  Mr.  Fell  says,  he  has 
to  put  the  brakes  on  his  foremen  to  keep  them  from  cross¬ 
ing  the  safety  line  in  this  respect. 

SOLICITORS  SHOULD  NOT  ESTIMATE. 

Mr.  Fell  inveighed  against  the  custom  of  having  solicit¬ 
ors  make  estimates.  He  said  that  once  a  salesman  began 
to  figure  he  was  sure  to  sell  the  job  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  If  he  is  sent  out  to  sell  a  piece  of  printing  at  $100, 
and  his  only  business  is  to  get  the  price,  he  will  sell  it  for 
the  price  or  leave  it  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  part 
of  his  duty  to  figure  on  the  job,  he  will  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  meet  the  customer’s  wishes  by  a  cut  here  and 
there,  and,  in  the  end,  materially  affect  the  profit. 

In  his  remarks  Mr.  Fell  referred  to  “  small  printers  ” 
who  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  for  a  mere  livelihood,  and 
said  that,  for  the  sake  of  society,  themselves  and  their 
families,  they  ought  to  go  to  work  as  journeymen  at  eight 
hours  a  day.  The  really  successful  man  is  the  one  who  can 
make  the  most  money  out  of  a  $100  job.  The  speaker  con¬ 
cluded  by  saying  he  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  a  pre¬ 
requisite  membership  of  the  United  Typothetje  of  America 
will  be  ability  to  fill  out  forms  of  a  cost  system. 

Mr.  G.  V.  Simmons,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  Mr*  D.  S.  Gil¬ 
more,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  ably  discussed  Mr.  Car¬ 
gill’s  paper. 

TYPOTHET^  THE  CRAFT  MOSES. 

“The  Printer  Ascendant”  was  the  subject  assigned  to 
Henry  P.  Porter,  of  Boston,  who  handled  it  in  his  usually 
informing,  entertaining  and  vigorous  style.  As  is  almost 
habitual  with  Mr.  Porter,  he  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  laud  the  Typothetae  and  all  its  works.  He  said  that  that 
organization  must  be  the  Moses  of  the  printing  craft  to 
bring  it  into  the  promised  land  of  business  success.  He  also 
insisted  that  unflinching  support  of  the  Elder  Statesmen  of 
the  Typothet*  was  necessary  if  printers  were  ever  to  be 
elevated  to  the  plane  occupied  by  bankers,  brokers  and 
members  of  other  callings  that  are  looked  upon  as  leading 
citizens.  Mr.  Porter’s  address  was  so  enthusiastically 
received  and  made  such  an  impression  on  his  hearers  that 
a  motion  was  adopted  authorizing  the  officials  to  print  and 
freely  distribute  the  paper. 

NEED  OF  TRADE  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Glossbrenner,  in  reporting  for  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  School  of  Printing,  said  the  greatest  asset 
of  the  nation  and  the  individual  is  the  young  man,  and  his 
development  is  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  fortunes 
and  the  best  there  is  in  our  social  order.  He  said  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  School  of  Printing  at  Indianapolis  was  to  teach 
young  men  how  to  do  the  things  that  old  men  found  it  very 
difficult  to  perform.  The  price  pirate,  for  instance,  can  not 
be  changed.  He  has  been  educated  in  a  devil-take-the- 
hindmost  philosophy,  and  the  effects  of  that  obsolete  doc¬ 
trine  can  not  be  eradicated;  therefore,  the  hope  of  society 
and  the  trade  resides  in  men  who  know  their  business  thor¬ 
oughly  and  get  the  most  out  of  the  material  at  hand,  but 


who  have  a  high  conception  of  their  duty  to  competitors 
and  neighbors.  This  is  the  sort  of  men  that  the  Winona 
School  of  Printing  is  endeavoring  to  turn  out,  and  with  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  success. 

In  introducing  Prof.  F.  O.  Climer,  director  of  the  Winona 
School  of  Printing,  to  read  a  paper  on  “Trade  Schools,” 
President  Lee  injected  a  note  of  human  interest.  He  said 
he  never  fully  appreciated  and  felt  the  value  of  association 
until  last  year  when  he  was  taken  ill  at  Indianapolis,  when 
a  new  phase  of  life  was  opened  to  him.  A  stranger  in  a 
strange  city,  very  ill  and  very  much  depressed,  he  was 
visited  almost  daily  by  Messrs.  Glossbrenner  and  Climer 
and  their  wives.  Their  kindly  ministrations  had  taught 
him  to  know  these  gentlemen  in  a  manner  in  which  he 
knew  few  of  his  friends  of  years’  standing.  With  this 
kindly  introduction.  Professor  Climer  described  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  methods  of  the  School  of  Printing  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  the  exposition  of  which  we  reserve  for  a  further 
issue. 

Mr.  William  Pfaff,  of  New  Orleans,  said  that  the  best 
comment  he  could  make  on  the  school  was  that  he  sent  his 
son  there,  and  believed  that  it  had  saved  ten  years  of  the 
boy’s  life.  He  was  glad  that  the  old  apprenticeship  system 
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had  failed,  because  trade-schools  offered  superior  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  we  should  hasten  in  our  efforts  to  bring  those 
opportunities  before  all  young  men  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Pfaff  then  gave  an  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Industrial  education  and  its  present  uses  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Great  Britain  and  other  places. 

“  THE  ELEMENT  OF  TIME.” 

A  voice  from  the  far  West  was  heard  when  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Borden,  of  Spokane,  Washington,  rose  to  discuss  “  The 
Element  of  Time.”  He  said  there  were  but  two  elements  in 
production  —  material  and  time  —  and  our  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  regarding  time  is  a  reproach  to  the  printing  trade. 
The  ancient  method  of  allowing  employees  to  exercise  dis¬ 
cretion  in  making  out  their  time-tickets  has  brought  many 
employers  to  bankruptcy.  Proprietors  must  show  that 
accurate  timekeeping  is  necessary  under  present  business 
conditions.  When  the  reasons  are  fully  explained  they  will 
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find  that  their  employees  are  cooperating  heartily.  He 
found  that  “  bulletining’  ”  productive  time  produces  good 
results,  it  having  increased  efficiency  from  sixty  to  seventy- 
seven  per  cent  in  one  office  within  a  twelvemonth.  But  the 
condition  precedent  to  this  is  that  one  must  be  sure  the 
employees  fully  understand  what  the  employer  wants,  why 
he  wants  it  and  what  its  effect  will  be. 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Stone,  of 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  said  that  while  all  know  that  time  is 
money,  few  take  as  much  care  of  the  time  they  expend  as  of 
the  money  they  spend. 

Mr.  James  A.  Bell,  of  Elkhart,  Indiana,  said  that  about 
five  per  cent  of  employees  were  energetic  and  possessed  of 
high  ideals,  and  neutralize  the  deficiencies  of  the  ninety-five 
per  cent.  He  also  declared  that  ordinary  business  enter¬ 
prises  lived  but  twenty  years.  Occasionally  there  were  per¬ 
sons  who  subjugated  all  worthy  desires  of  life  to  that  of 
keeping  the  business  alive.  He  then  described  at  some 
length  the  profit-sharing  plan  in  operation  at  his  plant. 


of  the  merchant.  He  pays  but  $14  or  $15  for  the  printing, 
while  the  total  expense  of  mailing,  etc.,  costs  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $250.  The  mere  printer  will  haggle  about  the 
cost  of  printing,  but  the  merchant-printer  will  direct  the 
customer’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  he  is  going  to 
spend  $250  that  a  few  dollars  is  neither  here  nor  there 
when  one  comes  to  consider  the  effect  a  good  letter-head  has 
on  the  recipient.  Instead  of  merely  seeking  pay  for  his 
work  the  learning  of  little  wrinkles  like  the  foregoing  about 
salesmanship  is  what  will  convert  the  producing  printer 
into  a  merchant-printer. 

ORGANIZATION  MARK  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  assigned  to  Mr.  Ewing,  Mr. 
Robert  Schalkenbach  said  that  in  order  to  play  up  organiza¬ 
tion  one  first  had  to  establish  confidence  in  the  association 
and  to  have  some  confidence  in  the  character  of  the  printers 
he  approaches.  Certain  types  of  men  objected  on  the  score 
of  expense,  though  organization  is  a  necessity  if  the  theory 
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which  had  increased  the  efficiency,  and  which  he  hoped  ulti¬ 
mately  would  result  in  the  employees  owning  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  stock.  We  are  pleased  to  say  that  Mr.  Bell 
has  promised  to  enlighten  the  readers  of  The  Inland 
Printer  on  his  interesting  experiment. 

PRODUCING  PRINTER  AND  MERCHANT-PRINTER. 

“  How  Can  Printers  Be  Shown  the  Necessity  of  Organ¬ 
ization?  ”  was  the  subject  that  brought  the  energ-etic,  clear¬ 
voiced  Robert  W.  Ewing,  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  to  the 
rostrum.  Mr.  Ewing  is  evidently  a  man  of  commercial 
training,  because  he  said  the  bane  of  our  industry  is  jour¬ 
neyman  printers  without  business  training  entering  the 
commercial  field.  It  takes  five  years  to  become  a  journey¬ 
man,  but  these  well-intentioned  and  more  than  ordinarily 
capable  persons  consider  that  it  takes  no  training  at  all  to 
become  an  employer.  His  advice  to  these  men  is  that  they 
take  advantage  of  their  opportunity  to  learn  business  meth¬ 
ods  and  join  organizations  of  successful  employing  print¬ 
ers.  Coming  closer  to  his  assigned  subject,  Mr.  Ewing  said 
the  way  to  build  up  such  an  organization  is  to  make  non- 
affiliated  printers  discontented  with  their  financial  status. 
Once  organized  printers  demonstrate  their  superiority  as 
business  men,  unorganized  ones  will  be  attracted  to  them. 
That  is,  if  the  first-mentioned  only  show  a  disposition  to  be 
congenial  and  desirous  of  helping  out  the  less  fortunate 
fellow.  Mr.  Ewing  concluded  with  an  interesting  selling 
talk  relative  to  five  thousand  letter-heads.  He  said  lack  of 
business  knowledge  often  resulted  in  the  printer  allowing 
a  customer  to  get  away  on  account  of  a  difference  of  $1  or 
so  on  an  order  of  that  kind.  Now  the  printing  of  the  letter¬ 
heads  means  little.  It  is  a  mere  bagatelle  as  compared  with 
the  total  expense,  and  the  letter-head  is- the  advertisement 


of  insurance  is  good.  Some  are  prone  to  take  a  gambler’s 
risk  of  any  kind,  but  will  not  invest  in  a  sure  thing  —  their 
trade  organization.  Ultimately  associated  effort  is  going 
to  win,  because  the  basis  of  a  real  difference  between  the 
savage  and  the  civilized  man  is  organization.  The  organ¬ 
ized  man  is  sure  to  outstrip  the  unorganized  man  in  all  the 
elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  well-rounded-out  citizen. 
Lack  of  thorough  organization  has  had  a  baneful  effect  on 
the  printing  trade,  and  Mr.  Schalkenbach  cited  a  banker 
who  said  that  his  clan  held  but  one  class  lower  than  print¬ 
ers,  and  that  class  was  saloonkeepers.  “  So,”  said  the 
speaker,  “  we  barely  escape  being  considered  disreputable.” 

BENEFITED  FROM  ONE  TO  THREE  THOUSAND  PER  CENT. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Walkenhorst,  of  Kansas  City,  said  that  the 
printers  of  his  community  had  benefited  from  one  thousand 
to  three  thousand  per  cent  on  their  investment  in  organiza¬ 
tion.  This  can  be  proved,  and  he  did  not  know  of  any 
stronger  argument  that  could  be  used  as  an  attraction  to 
the  unorganized  printer.  In  Mr.  Walkenhorst’s  opinion, 
existing  organizations  should  not  only  apply  themselves  to 
remedying  the  abuses,  but  in  restraining  the  oversmart  man 
who  charges  enough  and  makes  a  mistake  as  to  his  capacity 
to  produce.  The  brakes  should  also  be  put  on  the  fellow 
who  takes  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  some  customers 
and  charges  them  excessively  high  rates. 

REPORTS  AND  ROUTINE  BUSINESS. 

Owing  to  the  time  spent  in  discussing  matters  arising 
out  of  the  attempt  to  organize  one  association,  routine 
affairs  of  the  United  Typothetas  were  not  considered  with 
the  deliberation  usual  in  that  dignified  body.  As  far  as  the 
scribes  were  concerned^  the  multiplicity  of  meetings  —  open. 
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executive,  very  small  and  very  secret  —  made  the  three- 
ring  cii’cuses  of  their  youth  appear  easy  places  for  observa¬ 
tion.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  the  pesky  express  company 
or  postoffice  did  not  deliver  the  official  reports  until  late  in 
the  session.  When  they  did  arrive  it  was  found  that  they 
were  overflowing  with  optimism.  President  Lee  said  that 
the  membership  had  nearly  doubled  since  the  last  conven¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  May,  1910,  fifteen  months  ago,  and 
that  $50,000  a  year  was  being  expended  for  the  benefit  of 
the  trade,  though  double  that  sum  could  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  While  he  thought  the  organization  would  be 
benefited  by  a  reduction  in  dues,  he  felt  constrained  to 
urge  that  no  change  be  made  except  that  a  lower  minimum 
should  be  adopted  so  that  the  owner  of  the  shop  whose 
annual  pay-roll  is  about  $3,000  may  be  taken  into  the  organ¬ 
ization.  The  president  spoke  very  highly  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Chicago  office,  of  the  School  of  Printing  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  the  North  End  School  of  Printing  at  Boston, 
and  commended  the  Bulletin  as  wielding  a  really  important 
beneficial  influence. 

CLAIMS  CREDIT  FOR  COST  MOVEMENTS. 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  Cushing  com¬ 
mended  Secretary  Heath,  the  employment  bureaus,  and  the 
Bulletin,  which  circulates  to  the  extent  of  about  five  thou¬ 
sand  copies  monthly.  Mr.  Cushing  gives  the  United 
Typothetse  the  greater  portion  of  the  credit  for  the  prevail¬ 
ing  craft  awakening,  saying  that  the  program  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Congress  was  prepared  at  the  Typothets  office  at 
Philadelphia,  and  that  the  organization  was  the  principal 
factor  in  the  congresses  held  in  Portland  and  Atlanta.  In 
closing  his  report,  the  Colonel  declared,  in  the  militant  tones 
of  a  warrior  ready  for  the  fray,  that  the  Typothetae  is  now 
and  will  be  the  one  great  national  organization  of  printers, 
and  any  attempt  to  drive  it  from  its  proud,  preeminent  posi¬ 
tion  will  bring  failure. 

TYPOTHET^  ACTIVITIES  OF  PAST  YEAR. 

Secretary  Heath,  of  course,  referred  to  the  increase  in 
membership  in  both  individuals  and  organizations  and  said 
that  incomplete  returns  show  the  aggregate  product  of 
members  last  year  to  be  $77,571,000  from  plants  valued 
at  $43,682,000.  Mr.  Heath  tells  the  organization  that  the 
sickness  and  accident  insurance  features  are  growing.  In 
commenting  on  mutual  fire-insurance  companies  related  to 
the  trade  he  says  that  the  policyholders  are  participating 
in  a  twenty-five  per  cent  dividend  each  year.  Mr.  Flagg, 
in  charge  of  the  Chicago  office,  is  given  credit  for  organiz¬ 
ing  seventeen  Typothetae  during  the  year  and  is  highly 
commended.  The  secretary  joyfully  reported  that  no  labor 
difficulties  have  occurred  during  the  year. 

MELANGE  OF  MINOR  MATTERS. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Topics  Committee  the  conven¬ 
tion  referred  the  question  of  a  reduced  minimum  rate  to  the 
incoming  executive  committee. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  expressing  gratification  for 
the  work  done  by  the  School  of  Printing  at  Indianapolis 
and  appropriating  $3,000  to  be  dispensed  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Typothetae’s  Advisory  Board.  The  convention  also 
concurred  in  the  Topics  Committee’s  belief  that  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Cost-finding  System  has  proved  its  capability  and, 
therefore,  resolved  “  That  the  United  Typothetae  of  Amer¬ 
ica  hereby  endorses  the  work  of  the  Standard  Cost-finding 
System  and  adopts  this  system  as  the  official  cost  system  of 
the  United  Typothetae  of  America.”  The  Topics  Committee 
approved  that  portion  of  the  executive  committee’s  report 
which  suggested  “  That  the  general  secretary  be  authorized 


to  employ  from  three  to  five  first-class  organization  men 
and  have  them  report  direct  to  him  and  be  subject  to  his 
orders,”  and  the  incoming  executive  committee  will  wrestle 
with  the  problem.  In  order  that  past  presidents  may  have 
some  pleasant  memento  of  their  services,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  authorizing  the  secretary  and  executive  committee 
to  “  provide  and  present  to  each  past  president  a  certificate 
or  insignia  of  his  office,  or  both,”  as  the  executive  committee 
may  determine. 

The  convention  strongly  endorsed  the  work  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  the  Printing  Trade  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  of  Chicago. 

EVERY  HOUSE  SHOULD  HAVE  A  COST  SYSTEM. 

On  the  installation  of  cost  systems,  the  delegates 
expressed  themselves  as  follows: 

AVuereas,  Returns  received  by  tiie  genciMl  secretary  from  our  member- 
sliip  show  that  in  main’  of  our  plants  cost-finding  systems  are  not  in  use ; 

AVhereas,  Tile  best  interests  of  our  members  imperatively  demand  stand¬ 
ardization  in  cost-finding  equipment  and  methods  ; 

Whereas,  Approximate  uniformity  in  matters  of  costs  and  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  equipment  and  methods  is  impossible  of  attainment  until  every 
member  of  the  United  Typotlieta;  of  America  shall  install  and  conscientiously 
use  a  simple,  efficient,  scientific  cost-finding  system  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resoh-ed,  By  the  United  Typothetae  of  America  in  convention  assembled, 
that  each  and  every  member  having  no  costs  system  in  use  bo  urged  to 
pledge  himself  to  install  and  use  the  Standard  Cost-finding  System,  as 
endorsed  by  the  United  Typotlieta;  of  America  ; 

Resolved,  Idiat  tlie  general  secretary  be,  and  is  hereby,  instructed  to 
notify  each  member  of  tlie  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

TO  CONFER  WITH  ALLIED  TRADES. 

During  one  of  the  sessions  a  communication  was 
received  from  electrotypers,  stereotypers  and  photoengra¬ 
vers,  who  held  a  meeting  in  Denver,  expressing  their  desire 
to  become  connected  with  the  Typothetae.  This  was  referred 
to  the  Topics  Committee,  which  reported  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  that  were  adopted  by  the  convention : 

AViiereas,  It  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  typefounders,  builders  of 
printers'  and  binders’  machinery,  eleetrotypers,  photoengravers,  ijaper  dealers 
and  printers’  supiily  houses'  in  general,  tiiat  each  of  their  customers  become 
a  member  of  tlie  United  Typothetae  of  America  and  install  the  United 
Tj'pothetic  of  America  Standard  Cost-finding  System ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  United  Typothet® 
of  America,  that  the  president  appoint  a  special  committee  of  three  mem¬ 
bers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  confer  with  and  point  out  to  tlie  above- 
mentioned  interests  the  many  substantial  advantages  to  their  patrons  wliich 
will  result  from  membership  in  the  United  Typothetae  of  America  ; 

Resolved,  That  at  these  conferences  our  committee  be,  and  is  hereb\'. 
instructed  to  lay  special  stress  on  the  monetary  benefits  of  membership  in 
the  United  Typothetae  of  America  and  tlie  use  of  its  cost-finding  system, 
pointing  out  that  a  general  betterment  in  trade  conditions,  a  lowering  of 
the  cost  of  production,  and  an  increase  in  profits  invariably  follow,  and 
calling  attention  to  the  important  bearing  these  results  have  on  collections 
and  tile  extension  of  credits ; 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  committee  appointed  under  this  resolution  be,  and  is 
hereb}',  instructed  to  use  its  best  endeavors  to  secure  the  active  cooperation 
and  influence  of  tlie  interests  above  mentioned  in  the  work  of  increasing 
the  membership  of  the  United  Typothetse  of  America  and  in  bringing  about 
the  general  use  of  the  Standard  Cost-finding  System,  as  endorsed  by  the 
United  Typothetse  of  .America  ; 

Resolved,  That  this  work  be  done  under  the  direction  of  this  committee 
of  three,  througli  the  office  of  tlie  general  secretary,  so  far  as  tliey  shall 
desire. 

THE  OFFICERS  ELECTED. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows : 

President  —  J.  Stearns  Cushing,  Norwood,  Mass. 

First  vice-president  (ex  officio  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee) — A.  M.  Glossbrenner,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Second  vice-president  —  George  M.  Courts,  Galveston, 
Texas. 

Third  vice-president  —  J.  A.  Borden,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Treasurer — A.  E.  Southworth,  Chicago. 
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Executive  committee  —  D.  Arthur  Brown,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Harry  K.  Dean,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  L.  P.  David¬ 
son,  Louisville,  Ky.;  George  H.  Ellis,  Boston,  Mass.;  E. 
Lawrence  Fell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Alex.  Fitzhugh,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa;  William  Green,  New  York;  Wilson  H.  Lee, 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  H.  W.  J.  Meyer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 
W.  E.  Milligan,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Benjamin  P.  Moulton, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  J.  A.  Morgan,  Chicago,  Ill.;  William 
Pfaff,  New  Oi’leans,  La.;  Robert  Schalkenbach,  New  Yoi’k; 
Fred  L.  Smith,  Minneapolis;  John  Stovel,  Winnipeg,  Can.; 
Charles  F.  Ward,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Rufus  C.  Williams,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.;  G.  T.  Hofman,  Denver,  Colo.;  Edward  L. 
Stone,  Roanoke,  Va. 

There  are  still  to  be  elected  one  vice-president  and  five 
executive  committeemen,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Cost 
Commission  also  has  been  deferred.  The  present  commis¬ 
sion  will  hold  over  until  the  organization  has  voted  on  the 
revised  constitution.  If  there  be  an  affirmative  vote  it  is 
expected  that  the  committeeships  and  vice-presidency  will 
be  filled  from  incoming  organizations.  If  the  vote  should 
result  adversely  to  establishing  one  organization.  Chairman 
Morgan  and  his  colleagues  will  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
Cost  Commission  as  heretofore,  and  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  the  Fourth  International  Cost  Congress. 

Third  Cost  Congress. 

Excellence  was  such  a  marked  feature  of  the  two-day 
Typothetae  meetings  that  one  could  be  pardoned  for  won¬ 
dering  how  the  Cost  Congress  would  be  able  to  maintain 
the  standard.  But  it  was  not  under  way  long  before  the 
auditors  knew  that  the  old  organization  had  not  absoi'bed 
and  used  all  the  oi’atorical  and  tuitional  ability  in  the  craft. 

After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Joshua  Gravett,  President 
Kistler,  of  the  Denver  Typothetae,  thanked  the  delegates 
for  coming  west.  He  thought  meetings  like  the  Cost  Con¬ 
gress  were  especially  timely;  printers  having  heretofore 
always  been  in  the  van  in  advancing  the  interests  of  society 
and  liberal  contributors  to  those  inventions  which  mark  our 
civilization,  it  was  high  time  they  developed  the  commercial 
sense  which  the  Cost  Commission  and  Cost  Congress  were 
designed  to  advance. 

MORGAN  ON  COMPETITION. 

Chairman  J.  A.  Morgan  replied  to  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come  briefly,  though  he  admitted  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
gathering  was  a  strong  temptation  to  make  a  lengthy 
speech.  The  interest  manifested  and  wonderful  progress 
made  toward  standardizing  cost  accounting  have  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  in  Mr.  Morgan’s 
opinion.  He  said  printers  had  held  far  too  long  to  the  idea 
that  competition  is  the  life  of  trade,  and  in  that  connection 
quoted  George  W.  Perkins,  the  New  York  banker,  as 
saying  that  competition  is  a  ruthless,  cutthroat  method, 
responsible  for  panics  and  other  evils  which  mean  death 
and  desti'uction  to  trade,  while  cooperation  looks  toward 
more  stable  conditions  and  a  more  even  distribution  of 
wealth.  He  called  Attorney-General  Wickersham  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  by  quoting  from  a  speech  in  which  he  said  that  “  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  no  longer  controls  prices  in  the 
United  States.”  He  also  quoted  Judge  Gary  as  saying  that 
the  steelmakers  were  in  substantial  accord,  working  in  har¬ 
mony  and  trying  to  help  one  another.  Mr.  Morgan  dis¬ 
claimed  any  intention  of  endorsing  trust  methods  or  advo¬ 
cating  any  other  monopolistic  measure  for  the  trade.  He 
preached  the  gospel  of  more  effective  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  greater  cooperation  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry. 


THE  OFFICERS. 

On  Chairman  Morgan,  of  the  Cost  Commission,  calling 
for  nominations  for  chairman  of  the  congress,  J.  A.  Bor¬ 
den,  of  Spokane,  was  selected,  with  R.  C.  Darby,  of  Atlanta, 
as  vice-chairman.  D.  S.  Gilmore,  of  Colorado  Springs,  and 
Frank  Scott,  of  Minneapolis,  were  elected  as  secretary  and 
assistant  secretary  respectively. 

REPORT  OF  COMMISSION. 

The  report  of  the  American  Printers’  Cost  Commission 
proved  to  be,  very  largely,  condensed  statements  of  the 
various  commissioners.  For  Chicago,  Mr.  Morgan  himself 
stated  that  the  interest  in  cost  finding  had  been  greater 
during  the  past  year  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Commissioner  Alfred  reported  that  New  York  had 
established  a  school  for  instructing  estimators  and  to  teach 
the  value  of  the  standard  cost-finding  system. 

C.  H.  Brandon  stated  that  out  of  a  total  of  forty-three 
plants  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  twenty-three  had  installed 
the  system. 

Probably  modesty  prevented  Mr.  Ellick,  of  Omaha,  from 
reporting  his  experience,  but  Chairman  Morgan  inserted  a 
paragraph  giving  the  number  of  cities  in  which  he  had 
delivei’ed  his  now  celebrated  chart  lecture  on  cost  systems. 

Educational  meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  T5rpothetae  have  attracted  an  attendance  of  from 
two  to  four  hundred  printers,  and  Commissioner  Robert  N. 
Fell  reported  himself  as  being  well  pleased  with  the  out¬ 
look  there. 

Mr.  Kistler  stated  that  the  success  of  the  Denver 
Typothete  was  such  that  its  members  were  encouraged  to 
endeavor  to  organize  the  printers  of  the  State.  This  organ¬ 
ization  recently  issued  a  circular  suggesting  a  minimum 
price  on  small  work,  such  as  letter-heads,  envelopes,  cards, 
etc. 

PROSPERITY  AND  PROGRESS  IN  CANADA. 

The  Canadian  Commissioners  —  Messrs.  McLean,  of 
Toronto,  and  Saults,  of  Winnipeg  —  reported  exceptionally 
good  business  in  their  jurisdiction.  Many  meetings  have 
been  held,  and  the  Canadian  Press  Association  has  done 
excellent  work  in  introducing  a  cost  system  that  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  combined  newspaper  and  job  offices. 

Mr.  Meyer  stated  that  a  year  ago  Milwaukee  contained 
but  fourteen  or  fifteen  cost  systems,  while  to-day  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  are  in  use. 

Mr.  Pfaff,  of  New  Orleans,  declared  that  he  had  had  a 
busy  year  and  bemoaned  the  fact  that  such  a  large  number 
of  printers  possessed  so  much  “  native  intelligence,”  “  horse 
sense  ”  and  “  practical  ”  printing  experience  that  one  can 
not  even  show  them  cost  blanks.  This  gentleman  seems  to 
think  that  absolute  relief  is  with  the  next  generation,  and 
time  and  energy  should  be  devoted  to  educating  the  boys  of 
to-day. 

G.  V.  Simmons,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  reported  the  results 
of  a  wonderful  organizing  campaign  in  that  neighborhood, 
saying  that  in  less  than  a  year’s  time  the  cost  movement 
had  advanced  from  a  place  of  obscurity  to  one  of  widely 
recognized  importance  in  the  craft. 

SOME  BENEFITS  OF  ONE  ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Roanoke,  admitted  he  found  it  difficult  to 
make  a  report  that  would  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
include  the  far-reaching  results  of  the  commission  as  a 
whole,  or  of  his  personal  efforts.  He  made  a  strong  plea 
for  one  organization,  as  it  would  tend  to  bring  about  a 
greater  uniformity  of  trade  practices,  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  active  members  of  the  craft  to  devote  some 
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attention  to  social  and  political  affairs,  as  one’s  leisure  is 
much  invaded  by  the  necessity  of  attending'  meeting's  at 
home  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Walkenhorst,  of  Kansas  City,  said  he  had  traveled 
nearly  nine  hundred  miles  preaching  the  gospel,  and  that 
Leavenworth  has  a  hundred-per-cent  organization,  with 
every  shop  operating  a  cost  system. 

GREATEST  WORK  —  FINANCES. 

The  commission  considered  its  greatest  work  during  the 
year  was  that  of  promoting  plans  for  the  formation  of  one 
organization,  but  it  did  not  make  any  recommendation  to 
the  congress  on  this  score. 

Treasurer  Glossbrenner  reported  that  the  receipts  had 
been  $4,083,  and  that  there  was  a  balance  on  hand  of  $47. 
He  said  that  the  commission  could  have  done  much  more 
work  if  it  had  had  a  larger  bank  account,  but  he  felt  sui'e 
that  the  limit  of  accomplishment  had  been  secured  for  the 
minimum  outlay. 

COMMENDATION  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Cleveland  Banks,  an  employing 
printer  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  thanking  the  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  work  it  had  done,  and  suggesting  a  universal 
cost  system. 

An  invitation  from  President  James  M.  Lynch,  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  asking  the  members 
of  the  Cost  Cong'ress  to  be  the  guests  of  his  organization  at 
the  Union  Printers’  Home  at  Colorado  Springs,  was  enthu¬ 
siastically  received  and  unanimously  accepted. 

WHAT  CONGRESS  DID  FOR  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  educational  features  of  the  program  resolved  them¬ 
selves  into  a  sort  of  recital  of  what  the  various  cost  con¬ 
gresses  had  accomplished.  Earl  R.  Britt,  of  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri,  essayed  to  tell  the  audience  “  What  the  Second  Inter¬ 
national  Cost  Congress  Did  for  St.  Louis,”  and  he  did  it  in 
a  pleasant,  informing  and  effective  way.  He  said  that  the 
unprecedented  growth  of  the  cost  movement  proves  that 
printers  are  determined  to  elevate  the  trade.  Competition 
as  at  present  practiced  is  a  two-edged  sword  that  cuts  deep 
both  ways.  Rational  competition  —  the  kind  of  competi¬ 
tion  that  cost  congresses  should  strive  to  establish  —  is  on 
a  basis  of  quality.  Nor  are  high  charges  all  that  make  suc¬ 
cess;  every  proprietor  should  not  only  have  a  knowledge  of 
his  real  costs  but  a  knowledge  of  what  they  should  be.  The 
second  cost  congress  had  shown  St.  Louis  printers  that  they 
were  full  of  a  strange,  unbusinesslike  ignorance.  It  made 
them  sit  up  and  look  at  themselves  as  they  paraded  along. 
Now  they  no  longer  waste  time  guessing  what  a  competitor 
is  going  to  charge,  as  ninety  per  cent  of  the  trade  is  organ¬ 
ized.  In  addition  to  many  near-systems,  there  are  thirty- 
five  standard  cost  systems  in  use  and  one-sixth  of  the 
income  of  the  commission  came  from  St.  Louis.  The  Ben 
Franklin  Club  there  had  issued  a  price-list,  which  Mr.  Britt 
explained  in  detail. 

SALESMEN  MISSIONERS  OF  BETTER  TIMES. 

In  telling  of  the  effect  of  the  Southwest  Cost  Con¬ 
gress,  held  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  G.  M.  Booth,  of  that  city, 
harked  back  to  the  old  Franklin  Club  which  was  organized 
in  1904,  and  which  was  on  the  verge  of  destruction  when 
the  first  cost  congress  was  called,  which  gave  it  new  life. 
The  second  gathering  imparted  to  it  a  great  vitality  and 
from  that  time  on  it  has  flourished  like  a  green  bay  tree. 
Mr.  Booth  praised  the  supply  salesman  as  the  missioner  of 
the  cost  idea  and  emphasized  the  need  of  informing  small 
printers  that  they  can  not  produce  more  cheaply  than 


larger  shops.  He  averred  that  the  Southwest  Congress  had 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  country  printer,  and  recited 
an  experience  on  a  Wichita  booster  train  where  he  had  met 
printers  of  more  than  ninety  towns.  Mr.  Booth,  who  is 
nothing  if  not  an  expander,  thinks  that  the  State  editorial 
associations  should  be  given  a  course  of  instruction  on  costs. 

JO  ANDERSON  A  KICKER. 

Robert  E.  Morrell,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  thought  it 
would  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  printing  business 
would  be  on  a  profitable  basis.  He  read  letters  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  coast  cities,  each  of  which  spoke  of  substantial  suc¬ 
cess,  and  breathed  a  story  of  optimism,  the  exception  being 
one  from  Jo  Anderson,  of  Sacramento,  who  said  he  failed 
to  detect  any  benefit  from  the  Cost  Congress.  The  prices 
he  went  up  against  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  indicated  that  the  seed  had  fallen  on  stony  ground. 
As  an  offset  to  this  icy  douche  Los  Angeles  reported  thii’ty- 
four  offices  as  having  cost  systems. 

MAKING  MORE  MONEY. 

R.  P.  Purse,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  said  that  copies  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Southeastern  Cost  Congress  had  been 
sent  to  every  printer  in  the  territory;  that  the  meeting  had 
done  much  toward  increasing  the  amenities  of  life,  and 
they  know  down  there  that  the  congress  is  a  success  because 
more  money  is  being  made  in  the  business  than  heretofore. 

THE  WORK  IN  CANADA. 

“  Cost  Educational  Work  in  Canada  and  Some  of  Its 
Results  ”  was  the  subject  assigned  to  John  M.  Imrie,  of  the 
Printer  and  Publisher,  of  Toronto.  The  speaker  was  on  his 
way  home  from  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  the  refresh¬ 
ing  character  of  his  paper  and  the  breeziness  with  which  it 
was  delivered  were  redolent  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
easily  noticeable  even  in  the  bracing  air  of  Denver.  He 
said  that  he  believed  the  cost  congresses  were  the  most 
valuable  of  printers’  meetings.  They  were  revolutionary, 
but  what  of  that?  He  knew  of  no  people  who  should  be 
more  willing  to  change  their  methods  than  printers.  Though 
differing  from  them  on  the  question  of  price  control,  Mr. 
Imrie  gave  boards  of  trade  credit  for  creating  much  of  the 
healthy  sentiment  now  coming  to  the  surface.  Fierce  and 
ignorant  competition  among  printers  as  to  prices  prevailed 
on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  in  order  to  minimize  it  he  had 
as  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association  traveled  ten 
thousand  miles.  That  association  has  a  cost  system  along 
the  general  lines  of  the  Standard,  but  modified  to  meet 
peculiar  conditions  existing  in  country  districts  of  Canada. 
About  a  year  ago  the  installations  were  in  the  proportion 
of  one  in  two  hundred;  they  have  now  increased  to  one  in 
ten.  Mr.  Imrie  said  that  though  he  ran  counter  to  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  view,  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between 
various  cities  and  in  various  localities,  and  though,  per¬ 
haps,  not  to  such  a  degree,  there  is  a  difference  in  offices  in 
the  same  community.  His  observations  justified  him  in  the 
contention  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  He  spoke  of  the  men  who  have  been  running  small 
printing-offices  in  Canada  and  making  but  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year,  saying  that  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  knew 
that  more  compensation  could  be  acquired  to  carry  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  the  doors  of  these  offices.  Those  engaged  in  the 
agitation  would  not  get  real  benefit  from  the  work  unless 
they  performed  that  duty  sincerely  and  gladly.  Another 
thing  Mr.  Imrie  thought  should  be  emphasized  is  that  the 
prices  charged  should  be  fair  to  the  customer  as  well  as  to 
ourselves.  He  closed  his  address  by  expressing  the  hope 
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that  the  next  great  gathering’  of  printers  would  be  known 
as  the  “  Cost  and  Efficiency  Congress.” 

F.  I.  Ellick,  of  Omaha,  gave  his  celebrated  lectui’e 
and  chart  demonstration  on  the  “  Standard  Uniform  Cost¬ 
finding  System.”  Mr.  Ellick  is  master  of  his  subject,  a 
cogent  and  forceful  speaker,  so  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  a  precis  of  this  address,  for  without  the  illustrations 
and  the  personality  of  the  speaker,  there  would  be  too  great 
a  deterioration  in  value. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  BACKBONE. 

C.  D.  Traphagen,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  opened  his  address 
on  “  Observations  Upon  Vertebral  Phenomena  ”  by  declar¬ 
ing  that  a  large  percentage  of  printers  were  invertebrs, 
possessing  backbones  of  the  rigidity  of  those  of  caterpil¬ 
lars.  He  believed  many  of  the  evils  of  the  craft  could  be 
cured  by  individual  corrective  action.  Printers  are  too 
prone  to  blame  their  troubles  on  the  exorbitant  price  of 
machinery  or  the  tyrannical  demands  of  organized  labor. 
Neither  of  these  factors  is  important,  let  alone  vital.  The 
real  trouble  is  that  employing  printers  have  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  do  business  under  conditions  imposed  by  the  buyer 
and  not  by  the  seller.  For  instance,  we  should  develop  suffi¬ 
cient  backbone  not  to  give  details  when  making  estimates. 
If  these  and  other  degrading  practices  that  prevail  in  the 
trade  were  eliminated  and  a  reasonable  system  of  coopera¬ 
tion  developed,  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  decent  prices. 
The  day  of  cut-rate  competition  —  a  species  of  piracy  —  is 
nearing  an  end.  It  is  at  an  end  in  prosperous  industries 
and  the  printing  trade  is  behind  the  times  just  so  far  as 
that  system  continues  to  flourish. 

B.  P.  Tyloer,  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  exploited  his 
system  of  costs,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  book¬ 
keeper  rather  than  a  printer,  and  therefore  indulged  in 
much  minute  detail. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  DOWN  FIRE  RATES. 

E.  T.  Turner  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Alfred  Ferris, 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  “  Mutual  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance,”  a  subject  which  has  been  exploited  in  these  columns 
many  times.  The  paper  contained  several  suggestions  rela¬ 
tive  to  conducting  a  business  so  as  to  minimize  Are  troubles, 
laying’  special  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping  paper 
and  dirt  off  the  floor.  Mr.  Ferris  advised  that  local  organ¬ 
izations  appoint  committees  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what 
justiflcation  there  is  for  the  high  rates  existing  in  many 
places,  and  what  can  and  should  be  done  to  lower  them. 

Fred  M.  Lloyd  read  a  paper  on  “Appraisals  ” ;  Charles 
F.  Hynes,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  on  “  Value  of  Organiza¬ 
tions,”  and  W.  H.  French,  of  Chicago,  on  the  “  Supply- 
man’s  View  of  the  Situation,”  all  of  which  will  appear  in 
future  issues  of  The  Inland  Printer. 

RESOLUTIONS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

Edward  L.  Stone  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  which  contained  expressions  of  thanks  to  the 
Denverites  and  others,  for  the  entertainment  provided. 

The  death  of  C.  V.  White,  of  Seattle,  Washington,  a 
member  of  the  commission,  was  appropriately  referred  to 
in  a  minute  that  recognized  his  work  for  the  craft  and  gave 
an  expression  of  regret  to  be  forwarded  to  his  family. 

By  resolution  the  Cost  Congress  requested  the  United 
Typothetae  of  America  to  continue  the  work  of  the  cost 
commission  and  to  have  its  meetings  open  to  all  printers. 

The  congress  recommended  that  all  oi’ganizations  should 
consider  the  reconstruction  of  the  United  Typothetae  and 
all  that  the  changes  imply. 


THE  ONE-ORGANIZATION  MUDDLE. 

According  to  the  program,  the  Cost  Congress  was  to 
hold  the  stage  on  Friday  at  10  a.m.,  but  the  officers  of  the 
Typothetae  had  secured  the  room  for  an  hour  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discussing  the  report  from  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  to  which  it  had  previously  appointed  five  members. 
Instead  of  being  through  in  an  hour  or  so,  the  Typothetae 
remained  in  session  behind  closed  doors,  with  a  short  inter¬ 
mission  for  lunch,  until  after  eight  o’clock.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  congress  did  not  hold  a  morning  session,  and  in 
the  afternoon  was  relegated  to  a  very  small  room  which 
freely  admitted  the  rays  of  the  Colorado  sun,  which  played 
havoc  with  the  collars  and  tempers  of  the  auditors. 

Naturally,  this  state  of  affairs  greatly  irritated  many 
Ben  Franklinites  and  others.  There  was  a  movement  on 
foot  during  the  afternoon  to  launch  a  new  organization, 
but  leading  Franklin  men  opposed  it.  The  Cost  Congress 
was  in  session  at  night  when  it  heard  that  the  Typothetae 
had  adjourned  sine  die.  The  cost  men  scurried  to  the  larger 
and  more  comfortable  room,  and  there  was  considerable 
confusion.  The  congress  appeared  to  be  without  any  defi¬ 
nite  —  at  least  official  —  information,  and  the  result  was 
that  Chairman  Morgan,  of  the  commission,  was  called  on 
to  enlighten  the  gathering.  It  then  appeared  that  he  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  conferences  held  in  Denver,  and  was 
informed  only  as  to  what  had  occurred  at  the  Typothetse 
meetings. 

HARTMAN  AND  OTHERS  LEAVE  MEETING. 

Among  the  head-liners  of  the  program  was  W.  J.  Hart¬ 
man,  a  leading  Ben  Franklinite,  who  was  to  speak  on 
“  Correct  Selling  Prices.”  Mr.  Hartman  is  an  extempora¬ 
neous  speaker,  and,  as  he  happened  to  be  in  the  room. 
Chairman  Borden  called  on  him  for  an  address.  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man,  frankly  disavowing  any  intention  of  keeping  to  his 
text,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  express  himself 
regarding  the  actions  of  the  Typothetae  during  and  after 
the  conferences.  He  declared  that  in  the  light  of  what  the 
conference  had  agreed  upon  the  Typothete  should  not  have 
elected  officers,  and  it  should  at  least  have  allowed  those 
attending  the  Cost  Congress  to  participate  as  silent  audi¬ 
tors  at  the  meeting  held  that  day.  By  this  time  the  congress 
was  a  mass  gathering,  and,  after  it  passed  the  resolution 
recommending  careful  consideration  of  the  reconstructed 
Typothetae  constitution,  Mr.  Hartman  and  many  other  Ben 
Franklinites  left  the  room.  They  did  not  make  any  par¬ 
ticular  demonstration,  however. 

A  score  or  so  remained,  authorized  speeches  to  be 
printed  and  otherwise  wound  up  details,  after  which  Mr. 
Oswald  read  a  little  sentiment  of  hope  and  optimism 
explaining  why  it  was  good  to  remain  in  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  At  its  conclusion,  the  third  —  and  some  said  the  last  — 
International  Printers’  Cost  Congress  adjourned. 

About  the  Get-together  Effort. 

Probably  half  a  dozen  of  the  men  who  traveled  Denver- 
ward  to  attend  the  meeting  had  in  their  pockets  copies  of 
constitutions  and  by-laws  which  each  one  thought  would 
serve  as  an  instrument  to  unite  the  employing  printers’ 
organizations  of  the  country.  As  affairs  eventuated,  how¬ 
ever,  but  one  of  these  lone-hand  constitutions  —  the  Hart¬ 
man,  or  Ben  Franklin,  draft  —  played  an  important  part  in 
the  negotiations.  The  result  of  the  palavers  was  not  as 
satisfactory  as  one  might  wish.  Toward  the  end  there  was 
much  confusion,  principally  because  there  was  too  little 
time  to  attempt  properly  to  handle  work  of  such  magnitude. 
Indeed,  all  of  the  disagreeable  features  might  have  been 
obviated  if  some  well-understood  method  of  procedure  had 
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been  agreed  on,  but  that  was  impossible  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  However,  this  is  a  brief  sketch  of  what  happened: 

TENTATIVE  BASIS  FOR  CONFERENCE. 

After  much  lobbying,  conferring  and  discussion,  a  com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hartman,  Deacon,  Ellick, 
Wedekemper,  Meyer  and  Braunwart,  sent  the  following 
proposition  to  the  United  Typothetse: 

“We  agree  to  the  name  of  the  United  Typothetse  of 
America. 

“  It  is  agreed  that  a  committee  of  nine  members  be 
appointed  by  the  United  Typothetse  of  America,  of  which 
the  other  organizations  shall  select  four  members,  to  revise 
the  constitution  and  by-laws. 

“  That  the  dues  for  the  United  Typothetse  of  America 
and  all  other  members  shall  be  as  provided  for  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  United  Typothete  of  America  constitution  and  by-laws 
until  the  new  constitution  and  by-laws  is  adopted,  except 
that  members  of  other  organizations  whose  annual  pay¬ 
rolls  do  not  exceed  $4,000  shall  pay  minimum  combined 
local  and  international  dues  of  $1  per  month,  fifty  per  cent 
of  which  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
Typothetse  of  America,  provided  the  local  bodies  guarantee 
the  collection  thereof  and  remit  the  same  quarterly  in 
advance. 

“  It  is  agreed  that  if  the  joint  committee  is  able  to  report 
a  satisfactory  constitution  and  by-laws  before  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  combined  meetings  at  Denver,  then  a 
nominating  committee  shall  be  appointed,  with  a  joint 
representation,  to  nominate  officers  and  committeemen  for 
the  ensuing  year.” 

CONFEREES  APPOINTED. 

This  was  received  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  the  conven¬ 
tion  promptly  authorized  the  appointment  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  President  Lee  just  as  promptly  appointed  E.  Lawrence 
Fell,  Robert  Schalkenbach,  H.  W.  J.  Meyer,  E.  A.  South- 
worth  and  Henry  P.  Porter  to  represent  the  Typothetse. 
The  non-Typothetse  selections  were:  Charles  Francis,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Printers’  League  of  America  and  the  Master 
Printers’  Association  of  New  York;  W.  J.  Hartman,  How¬ 
ard  C.  Wedekemper  and  R.  T.  Deacon,  representing  the  Ben 
Franklin  Clubs,  with  George  E.  Wray,  of  Chicago,  acting 
as  secretary  of  the  joint  committee. 

These  gentlemen  labored  assiduously  and  long,  and  in 
time  drafted  a  constitution  that  was  wholly  agreeable  to  the 
Ben  Franklin  Club  interests  and,  apparently,  the  other  con¬ 
ferees.  Many  were  the  conjectures  that  it  would  be  adopted 
quickly  by  the  Typothetse  when  it  was  presented  to  that 
body.  However,  considerable  captiousness  was  displayed. 
The  new  constitution  did  not  contain  any  reference  to 
“  arrogant  demands  of  trade  unions,”  while  there  was  a 
provision  authorizing  the  making  of  contracts  with  labor- 
organizations,  which  is  indicative  of  the  revolutionary 
character  of  the  changes  suggested. 

TYPOTHET^  AMENDS  DRAFT. 

The  Typothetse  wrangled  long  about  the  preamble, 
which,  as  reported,  was  a  simple  declaration.  After  hours 
of  discussion,  the  old  guard  engrafted  this  on  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  preamble:  “It  [the  organization]  is  based  on  the 
right  of  the  individual,  and  while  it  disclaims  any  intent 
to  assume  an  arbitrary  control  of  the  trade,  either  against 
customers,  workmen  or  members,  as  an  association  it  asserts 
and  will  maintain  its  right  to  regulate  its  ovra  affairs.” 

In  the  article  relating  to  membership  a  prohibition  was 
put  on  officers  of  labor  organizations,  whereas  heretofore 
all  members  were  barred. 


The  question  of  dues  proved  to  be  another  stumbling- 
block.  The  conference  committee  suggested  $2  per  $1,000, 
but  the  convention  raised  it  to  $3  per  $1,000,  which  is 
regarded  as  of  vital  importance.  There  were  some  other 
minor  amendments. 

PROTEST  FROM  NON-TYPOTHET^  MEN. 

The  conferees  for  the  Typothetse  took  this  back  to  their 
fellow  conferees,  and,  while  they  were  considering  the 
amendments,  the  United  Typothete  proceeded  with  the 
election  of  officers,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  its  con¬ 
ferees.  On  hearing  this  the  non-Typothete  men  framed 
the  following  letter  of  protest  to  the  Typothete: 

In  accordance  with  our  request,  you  sent  a  committee  to  consult  with 
us  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  new  international  association,  to  be 
known  as  the  United  Typothetse  of  America,  and  to  form  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws  for  the  new  organization.  These  matters  having  been 
completed,  we  find  that  you  have  made  an  important  change  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  dues,  and  also  that  you  have  elected  officers  lor  your  organization ; 
and  we  desire  to  know  whether  your  body  expects  control  of  the  new 
organization  by  means  of  the  officers  you  have  elected,  or  whether  you 
intend  to  allow  the  new  association  to  elect  its  officers.  If  the  former  is 
your  intention,  then  the  formation  of  a  new  or  reorganized  Typothetse  has 
been  voided  by  your  action,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  join  your 
organization. 

Thanking  you  lor  3'our  serious  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  assuring 
you  of  our  good  faith  for  the  formation  of  one  organization,  we  are, 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOINT  COMMITTEE, 

Chas.  Francis,  Chairman, 

G.  E.  Wray,  Secretary. 

This  was  read  to  the  convention,  and  it  appears  that  the 
decision  was  of  the  nothing-doing  order.  The  writers  com¬ 
plained  they  had  not  received  any  official  intimation  of  what 
disposition  the  Typothetse  made  of  it,  which  was  probably 
an  oversight  due  to  the  confusion  incident  to  adjournment. 

HARTMAN  AND  DEACON  ADDRESS  TRADE. 

The  following  day  Messrs.  Hartman  and  Deacon,  as 
presidents  of  the  Ben  Franklin  Clubs  of  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  respectively,  issued  the  following  letter: 

To  Employing  Printers’  Associations  of  America: 

Desiring  to  acquaint  you  with  the  facts  as  to  why  it  was  impossible  to 
form  one  organization  of  employing  printers,  we  make  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 

A  written  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  United  Typothetse  of  Amer¬ 
ica  as  a  basis  of  forming  one  international  association : 

First. —  That  we  were  to  agree  to  the  name  of  United  Typothetas  of 
America. 

Second. — •  That  we  were  to  agree  to  pay  the  dues  specified  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  United  Typothetse  of  America  —  until 
a  new  constitution  and  by-laws  could  be  agreed  upon  and  adopted. 

Third. —  That  the  United  Typothetse  of  America  would  not  elect  officers 
if  it  were  possible  to  agree  upon  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  a  new 
organization  —  the  organization  parties  to  this  agreement  were  to  have 
representation  on  equal  terms,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  nomination 
and  election  of  officers. 

A  committee  of  nine,  consisting  of  five  members  of  the  United  Typothetse 
of  America  and  four  members  representing  Ben  Franklin  Clubs,  the  Printers’ 
League  of  America  and  master  printers’  associations,  labored  for  many 
hours,  finally  unanimously  agreeing  upon  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  a 
new  organization,  which  was  submitted  by  the  members  of  the  committee, 
representing  the  United  Typothetse  of  America,  to  their  body,  and  after  a 
session  of  twelve  hours  of  the  United  Typothetse  of  America,  was  referred 
back  to  the  original  committee  of  nine  with  various  additions  and  amend¬ 
ments,  which  the  committee  of  four  might  have  accepted  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  they  were  informed  in  face  of  agreement  the  United 
Typothetse  of  America  had  proceeded  with  the  nomination  and  election  of 
officers,  without  the  knowledge  of  their  committee ;  consequently  the  mem¬ 
bers  representing  the  other  associations  considered  this  a  breach  of  agree¬ 
ment  ;  therefore  declined  to  accept  the  amendments  and  become  members 
of  the  United  Typothetse  of  America,  taking  the  ground  that  they  never 
had  intended  to  make  application  for  membership  in  the  United  Typothetse 
of  America,  but  were  here  to  assist  in  forming  a  new  organization,  and 
had  conceded  against  instructions  of  their  local  associations  to  naming  the 
organization  the  United  T3q)0thet3e  of  America. 
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President  Lynch  Looks  in  and  Entertains 

James  M.  Lynch,  President  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  Brown  Pal¬ 
ace  Hotel  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the 
employers’  gathering.  In  answer  to  a  question  he  said : 

“  Our  members  are  very  much  interested  in  present 
organization  efforts  of  employers  —  they  have  a  great  deal 
at  stake  —  and  there  is  so  much  to  be  learned  by  close  con¬ 
tact  that  I  dropped  in  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  I  couldn’t 
sense  the  feeling  of  this  gathering.  But  it  appears  things 
have  not  gone  as  smoothly  as  the  great  majority  expected. 
I  am  going  from  here  to  Colorado  Springs  to  assist  in 
entertaining  the  members  of  the  Typothetae  and  Cost  Con¬ 
gress  who  accept  our  invitation  to  luncheon  and  inspection 
of  the  Union  Printers’  Home.  I  am  hoping  that  all,  or 
nearly  all,  will  cross  the  Divide  so  that  they  may  see  that 
we  have  some  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  our  hearts, 
and  do  not  ask  for  increases  in  wages  from  wholly  selfish 
motives.  Secretary  Heath,  of  the  Typothetae,  has  said  that 
the  Home  is  an  institution  of  which  the  whole  craft  may  be 
proud,  and  as  our  union  is  only  a  part  of  the  craft,  you 
may  be  sure  we  are  exceedingly  proud  of  the  Home.” 

Asked  what  he  thought  about  the  portent  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  which  had  just  adjourned,  Mr.  Lynch  said  the  issue 
was  so  confused  and  he  knew  so  little  about  the  subject 
from  the  employers’  standpoint,  that  it  would  be  improper 
for  him  to  express  an  opinion  about  the  immediate  outcome. 
If,  however,  there  was  going  to  be  a  change  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  various  organizations  in  the  trade  he 
hoped  the  new  line-up  would  be  on  a  more  liberal  plan 
than  had  existed  heretofore.  “All  I  can  say  is  that  if  the 
employers  put  their  house  in  order  the  unions  will  be  glad 
to  cooperate  with  them  in  helping  them  to  make  more 
money  for  themselves  and  consequently  for  the  wage- 
eamers,  as  there  is  no  irremedial  reason  why  the  remu¬ 
neration  of  skilled  workers  in  commercial-printing  offices 
should  not  be  as  good  as  that  of  their  fellows  in  the  news¬ 
paper  end  of  the  business.  We  know  why  it  is  economically 
impossible  to  put  them  on  the  same  level  at  present,  but  all 
indications  point  to  much  more  prosperous  times  for  the 
book  and  job  printers  and  cognate  craftsmen.  The  short¬ 
cut  to  this  prosperity  is  through  cooperation  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  on  which  there  is  an  identity  of  interests,  and  the 
more  cooperation  the  better. 

“  I  do  hope  that  our  friends,  the  employers,  will  purge 
their  minds  of  many  notions  they  have  been  harboring 
regarding  trade  unions,  and  especially  in  relation  to  offi¬ 
cials,  who,  on  investigation,  will  be  found  to  desire  harmony 
and  prosperity,  and  be  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  elements 
that  make  for  discord  and  destruction.  My  experience  of 
more  than  ten  years  with  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  convinces  me  that  unions  can  cooperate 
with  employers’  associations  to  the  immense  advantage  of 
all  concerned.  I  for  one  am  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
for  an  opportunity  to  help  them  develop  such  conditions  in 
the  commercial-printing  field,  and  am  positive  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  are  of  a  similar  opinion  and  as  anxious  as 
I  am  to  join  hands  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
the  entire  craft.” 

Mr.  Lynch  renewed  acquaintances  with  many  old  friends, 
including  some  of  the  Typothetce  official  family. 

On  Sunday  and  Monday  nearly  two  hundred  employing 
printers  and  their  ladies  visited  the  Home  and  partook  of 
luncheon.  Without  exception,  the  visitors  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  surprised  and  pleased  at  what  they  saw  at  the 
institution. 


The  Social  Side. 

Other  entertainment  committees  may  have  had  more 
items  on  their  bill-of-fare  —  and  that  is  not  likely  —  but 
none  have  had  so  expansive  and  soul-satisfying  features  as 
the  Denver  committee  provided  in  the  trips  over  the  George¬ 
town  loop  and  the  Moffat  road.  A  great  majority  of  the 
delegates  and  visitors  journeyed  to  Colorado  Springs,  where 
many  visited  Pike’s  Peak  and  about  two  hundred  partook 
of  luncheon  and  inspected  the  Union  Printer’s  Home,  to 
which  all  participants  in  the  gathering  were  invited  by 
President  Lynch  to  be  guests  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union.  He  and  Superintendent  Deacon  welcomed 
the  visitors  to  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  enduring  craft 
monument  on  the  continent.  Nearly  a  million  dollars  has 
been  expended  on  this  benefaction.  While  some  expressed 
disappointment  at  Pike’s  Peak  there  was  none  who  was  not 
pleasantly  surprised  at  the  Home.  Further  entertainments 
included  a  before-convention  smoker,  an  afternoon  enter¬ 
tainment  at  Elitch’s  Gardens  and  receptions  at  two  leading 
stores  for  the  ladies,  the  play  “  Revised  Proof,”  by  the 
Philadelphia  Proof  Club,  a  night  at  Denver’s  popular  sum¬ 
mer  resort,  and  a  “  Seeing-Denver  ”  automobile  trip. 

These  and  other  social  features  were  enjoyed  to  the 
limit,  and  every  one  was  loud  in  praise  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  local  committees,  which  were  composed  of  the  following 
gentlemen : 

Committee  of  Arrangements  —  M.  H.  Tuttle  (chair¬ 
man),  W.  J.  Burke  (secretary),  F.  B.  Abernathy  (treas¬ 
urer),  William  J.  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  B.  F.  Scribner  and 
C.  B.  Ferrin. 

Entertainment  Committee — W.  J.  Burke  (chairman), 
Otto  Thum  and  Maurice  Barris. 

Publicity  Committee  —  F.  B.  Abernathy  (chairman), 
W.  Kraft  and  R.  E.  Merritt. 

Press  Committee — Harry  M.  Basford  (chairman), 
Fred  D.  Zimmerman,  W.  E.  Hawkins  and  J.  R.  Williams. 

The  Sad  Side. 

But  one  incident  marred  the  assemblage,  and  that  was 
the  sudden  death  of  E.  T.  Gillespie,  of  Gillespie  Brothers, 
Stamford,  Connecticut.  Deceased  complained  of  feeling  a 
little  queer,  but  blamed  it  on  the  high  altitude,  and  went 
into  breakfast  with  President  Lee  and  a  few  other  friends, 
and  expired  during  the  progress  of  the  meal.  Mr.  Gillespie 
was  an  old-time  member  of  the  Typothetae,  and  when  he 
died  was  president  of  the  Connecticut  organization. 

Machinery  and  Supplies. 

Machinery  and  supply  men  were  out  in  force,  it  being 
estimated  that  about  one  hundred  of  the  attendants  were  in 
one  way  or  another  connected  with  adjuncts  of  the  printing 
business.  There  were  machines  and  devices  galore.  The 
American  Typefounders  had  a  large  room,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  L.  F.  Willoughby,  manager  of  their  Denver  branch. 
In  this  room  Chandler  &  Price  platens  were  on  display, 
together  with  an  imposing-stone,  furniture  cabinet,  etc. 
The  Eastern  Sales  Company  exhibited  two  Vandercook 
proof  presses,  while,  in  another  corner,  Thomas  W.  Sud- 
dard  was  looking  after  four  Potter  proof  presses.  The 
American  Type  people  had  a  new  cabinet  which  is  being 
made  for  them  by  the  Hamilton  Manufactui’ing  Company, 
and  the  Crump  Roller  Washing  Machine  was  also  displayed 
in  this  room. 

Distributed  through  the  hotel  were  neat  placards,  saying 
that  the  Thompson  Type  Machine  Company  had  one  of  its 
casters  on  exhibition  and  in  working  order  at  the  office  of 
the  Smith-Brooks  Company,  which  was  located  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  hotel.  The  Universal  Typemaking  Machine 
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Company  had  its  device  on  exhibition  in  a  storeroom  about 
half  a  square  from  headquarters.  Next  door  to  it  was  the 
Mergen thaler  Linotype  Company,  displaying  its  No.  8  and 
No.  9  machines,  and,  naturally,  in  connection  with  them  the 
Chicago  Lino-Tabler  Company  demonstrated  what  its  sys¬ 
tem  could  do  in  the  way  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  producing 
tabular  work. 

The  Printing  Machinery  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
had  quarters  in  the  hotel  exhibiting  Warnock’s  diagonal- 
block  and  register-hook  system.  J.  A.  Richards,  of  Albion, 
Michigan,  was  in  an  adjoining  room  displaying  his  method 
of  making  dies  for  cut-outs,  etc.,  and  had  for  his  neighbor 
the  Monarch  Telephone  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
made  a  display  of  time-clocks,  and  demonstrated  that  these 
devices  were  a  necessary  part  to  a  first-class  cost  system. 

The  Lanston  Monotype  Company  used  the  plant  of  the 
C.  F.  Hoeckel  Blank  Book  Company  to  demonstrate  its 
machines.  Manager  Hayes,  of  the  Chicago  branch,  con¬ 
tended  that  the  one  way  to  inspect  the  machine  was  to  see 
it  in  actual  operation,  doing  work  for  a  profit. 

A  Boston  stitcher  and  a  Boston  stapler  were  running  in 
the  large  room  of  the  American  Type  Founders,  as  also  was 
the  liner  elapsed-time  calculator,  a  time-accounting  instru¬ 
ment  being  sold  by  the  Transportation  Utilities  Company, 
of  New  York. 

Chicago  Franklinites  Hear  Result. 

A  large  attendance  at  the  September  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Ben  Franklin  Club  attested  the  interest  being 
taken  in  the  one-organization  movement.  President  Hart¬ 
man  acted  as  chairman,  and,  the  meal  disposed  of.  Secre¬ 
tary  Wray  read  what  was  really  an  excellent  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  Denver  —  a  report  that  is  a  model  in  its 
way.  It  sketched  the  principal  events  of  the  Denver  meet¬ 
ing  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  there  was  a  note  of  disap¬ 
pointment  at  the  failure  to  consummate  the  one  national 
organization  for  which  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  had  strug¬ 
gled  for  several  years. 

Joseph  A.  Borden,  of  Spokane,  the  new  vice-president  of 
the  United  Typothete  of  America,  was  present,  and,  on 
the  invitation  of  President  Hartman,  read  a  temperate,  well- 
considered  and  conciliatory  address  on  the  situation.  After 


that  there  was  a  general  discussion,  which  lasted  for  two 
hours,  during  which  a  variety  of  opinions  were  expressed. 
E.  A.  Southworth,  treasurer  of  the  United  Typothete  of 
America;  T.  E.  Donnelley,  W.  Grant,  Toby  Rubovits,  J.  A. 
Morgan,  John  W.  Hastie,  W.  B.  Prescott  and  others  took  the 
position  that  the  trade  should  take  advantage  of  the  present 
opportunity  for  getting  together. 

E.  F.  Hamm  said  he  had  changed  his  mind  concerning 
one  organization;  that  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in 
Denver  made  him  come  to  the  conclusion  that  two  organiza¬ 
tions  were  necessary  and  useful.  He  believed  that  there 
was  a  place  for  the  Typothete  as  an  open-shop  organization 
and  room  for  another  that  would  deal  with  labor  unions. 

Several  of  those  present  who  were  also  at  Denver  com¬ 
plained  about  the  supercilious  attitude  of  the  Typothetae 
toward  the  Cost  Congress,  declaring  that  it  was  placed  in  a 
distinctly  inferior  position  to  that  of  the  Typothete. 

George  Renneker,  one  of  Chicago’s  most  enterprising 
printers,  said  that  he  had  a  decided  repugnance  to  the 
name  Typothetae.  He  had  heard  more  about  it  that  eve¬ 
ning  than  he  had  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and,  while 
in  favor  of  one  organization,  he,  for  one,  was  not  in  favor 
of  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  losing  its  identity  in  the  Typoth¬ 
etae,  which  had  done  nothing  for  the  trade  in  Chicago,  and 
was,  in  fact,  a  silk-stocking  organization.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  pointed  out  that  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  present  members  of  the  Typothetae  are  in  the  minimum- 
dues  class  —  that  is,  have  a  pay-roll  of  $4,000  or  less  a 
year  —  and  that  what  the  Typothete  had  been  was  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  what  it  would  be  under  the  new  order.  Mr.  Don¬ 
nelley  and  others  of  the  old  guard  urged  that  the  Typothetae 
had  practically  surrendered  its  constitution  and  tentatively 
adopted  one  that  had  been  formulated  by  Mr.  Hartman  and 
approved  by  the  Ben  Franklin  Club.  A  suggestion  that  a 
vote  be  taken  on  the  proposition  then  and  there  was  not 
looked  on  favorably,  and  the  Ben  Franklin  people  will  vote 
on  the  question  by  mail  at  an  early  date. 

During  the  proceedings  Mr.  Hartman  explained  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  regretted  that  gTeater  progress  had  not  been  made 
at  Denver.  He  also  read  a  telegram  from  St.  Louis,  which 
was  a  strong  appeal  for  an  international  Ben  Franklin 
organization. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  FRANKLIN  CLUB  LAUNCHED 

On  the  morning  after  the  Franklin  Club  meeting — Friday,  September  22  —  R.  T.  Deacon,  of  St.  Louis, 
arrived  in  Chicago.  He  said  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  in  his  city  at  the  outcome  of  the  Denver  meeting. 

At  luncheon  Mr.  Deacon  met  several  gentlemen,  including  Third  Vice-President  Borden  of  the  Typothet^, 
and  discussed  the  situation  with  them. 

Letters  were  read  from  out-of-town  printers  protesting  against  the  acceptance  of  the  Denver  proposi¬ 
tion.  It  was  stated  that  the  Ben  Franklin  Clubs  of  St.  Louis  and  of  Cleveland  had  determined  to  take  the 
initiative  in  organizing  an  international  body.  Mr.  Borden  urged  acceptance  of  the  new  constitution,  but  to 
little  avail. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Borden  it  was  contended:  (1)  that  many  printers  would  not  join  the  Typothetae  because 
its  name  is  obnoxious  and  it  is  under  the  control  of  an  eastern  coterie;  (2)  that  the  proposed  dues  were  too 
high;  (3)  that  the  non-Typothet$  conferees  at  Denver  made  a  mistake  v/hen  they  offered  so  much  in  their 
written  basis  for  conference;  and  (4)  that  by  forming  a  strong  association  of  Franklin  Clubs  the  much- 
desired  one  organization  will  be  consummated  more  quickly  than  otherwise. 

A  plan  of  campaign  was  outlined  and  preliminary  steps  taken  toward  testing  the  sense  of  the  trade.  It 
is  proposed  to  form  a  low-dues  association.  So  fervent  are  some  supporters  of  the  new  organization,  it 
was  freely  predicted  that  for  a  year,  at  least,  money  would  be  needed  for  local  purposes  alone,  as  sufficient 
would  be  subscribed  by  those  interested  to  defray  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the  national  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  promoters  disavow  any  intention  of  waging  war  against  other  associations. 

Besides  Messrs.  Borden  and  Deacon,  there  were  present  at  this  hastily  called  conference  W.  J.  Hartman, 
Julius  C.  Kirchner,  George  G.  Renneker,  George  Seton  Thompson,  Charles  E.  Wells,  George  E.  Wray,  Editor 
McQuilkin,  of  “  The  Inland  Printer,”  and  John  J.  Miller,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Ben  Franklin  Club. 
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THE  1.  T.  U.  CONVENTION. 

PART  from  the  large  attendance  at  so  dis¬ 
tant  a  point  from  the  printing  centers, 
there  were  several  unique  features  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  recent  convention  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  at 
San  Francisco. 

One  of  these  was  the  entertainment  of 
the  International  officers  and  headquar¬ 
ters’  staff  by  the  San  Francisco  Publishers’  Association  at 
Santa  Cruz,  California,  for  two  whole  days  before  the  con¬ 
vention  opened.  The  party  was  taken  in  autos  from  the 
hotel  on  Thursday  morning  and  returned  on  Friday  eve¬ 
ning.  Part  of  the  entertainment  was  a  visit  to  the  Big 
Tree  grove  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  referred  to  in 
the  brief  report  which  time  and  space  restricted  us  to  last 
month.  The  publishers  had  made  arrangements  with  the 
owners  to  dedicate  one  of  the  giant  redwood  trees  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Lynch,  in  keeping  with  a  custom  in  that  forest,  where 
trees  are  named  for  famous  warriors,  statesmen  and  others. 
The  tree,  which  will  bear  the  big  president’s  name  on  a 
metal  plate,  suitably  inscribed,  is  three  hundred  feet  high 
and  stands  near  the  famous  “  cathedral  spires.” 


WELCOMED  BY  PRESIDENTS  OF  EMPLOYERS’  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Another  unusual  feature  was  the  speeches  of  welcome 
by  Labor  Mayor  McCarthy;  Mr.  Hornick,  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Publishers’  Asociation;  Charles  A.  Mur¬ 
dock,  of  the  Employing  Printers’  Association;  while  Mayor 
Clayton,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  sent  as  a  “sub.”  Senator 
Duncan,  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Hornick  referred  to  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  as  being  “  big,  brainy  and  conservative,” 
and  declared  that  San  Francisco  was  indebted  to  no  organ¬ 
ization  more  than  the  local  branch  for  the  part  it  played  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  city  after  the  great  fire.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
dock  also  paid  high  tribute  to  the  organization  and  said 
that  unscrupulous  competitors  gave  him  a  great  deal  more 
trouble  than  did  printing-trade  unions. 

The  humdrum  of  legislative  work  was  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  lavish  entertainment  provided.  One  day 
was  spent  in  visiting  Mount  Tamalpais,  where  more  than 
eleven  hundred  people  were  given  a  $2.90  trip  and  provided 
with  a  meal.  Another  half-day  was  spent  in  visiting  the 
near-by  cities  of  Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berkeley,  where 
President  Ide  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
the  mayors  of  the  three  towns  welcomed  the  visitors  in  the 
magnificent  Greek  Theater  —  a  gift  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  to  his  alma  mater. 


SPEECHES  AND  PRESENTATIONS. 

Before  accepting  this  invitation  the  delegates  heard 
addresses  from  President  Berry,  of  the  Pressmen’s  Union; 
President  Glockling,  of  the  Bookbinders’  Union;  Mrs. 
Louise  La  Rue  and  Miss  Maud  Young,  asking  them  to  sup¬ 
port  the  campaign  for  female  suffrage,  and  Commissioner 
Kellogg,  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Kellogg  spoke  especially  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  agreement  between  his  association  and  the 
union,  and  made  a  strong  plea  for  an  amendment  that  would 
provide  for  “  free  and  unrestricted  arbitration.”  After  this 
there  was  another  unique  note,  in  which  President  Lynch 
and  Messrs.'  Hays,  Bramwood  and  Miller,  who  constituted 
the  International  Typographical  Union  eight-hour  commit¬ 
tee  several  years  ago,  wei’e  each  presented  with  a  hand¬ 
somely  printed  and  bound  volume  containing  a  minute  of 
appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  during  that  campaigm. 
The  gentlemen  were  lauded  for  their  honesty  and  resource¬ 
fulness,  special  mention  being  made  of  the  fact  that  they 


had  collected  and  disbursed  more  than  $4,000,000,  concern¬ 
ing  which  there  had  never  been  a  whisper  intimating  that 
any  of  the  money  had  been  dishonestly  used.  After  accept¬ 
ing  the  handsome  tokens  in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  col¬ 
leagues,  Mr.  Lynch  took  a  hand  in  the  presentation  business 
by  handing  Vice-President  Miller  a  gold,  diamond-studded 
coat  of  arms  emblematic  of  typography.  It  came  from  the 
German  printers  of  New  York  as  an  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Miller’s  twenty-five  years’  service  as  secretary  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  branch  of  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

It  was  not  until  Thursday  morning  that  the  delegates 
began  their  legislative  tourney,  but  once  the  mill  began  to 
grind,  unlike  that  of  the  gods,  it  paid  no  attention  to  the 
speed  limit.  All  through  the  proceedings  there  were  con¬ 
stant  expressions  of  hostility  toward  President  Lynch  and 
his  policies,  but  when  the  votes  were  counted  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  found  to  be  victorious  in  every  instance. 

A  PROSPEROUS  LOOKING  TREASURY. 

The  appropriate  committee  repoi’ted  it  found  the  year’s 
receipts  to  be  $561,177,  the  expenditures  $422,112,  with  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  on  May  21  last  of  $498,112,  while 
$355,503  was  in  treasuries  of  local  unions.  The  average 
paid-up  membership  was  52,000  (with  a  total  of  57,000 
enrolled),  and  of  these  only  189  were  involved  in  strikes  or 
lockouts  during  the  year. 

COURSE  TO  BE  AMENDED. 

On  technical  education  the  union  approved  a  report 
which  said  that  while  there  was  some  truth  in  the  belief 
that  there  was  little  money  in  being  a  good  workman,  yet 
it  believed  that  when  the  expert  class  grew  more  numer¬ 
ous  work  would  be  found  for  the  men  and  a  way  discovered 
for  securing  increased  compensation.  The  Commission  on 
Supplemental  Education  was  instructed  to  devise  lessons 
“  covering  grammar,  spelling  and  punctuation,”  and  allow 
students  to  choose  between  them  and  other  lessons.  The 
commission  was  given  power  to  exercise  its  good  judgment 
in  allowing  buyers  of  printing  to  enroll  as  students  of  the 
I.  T.  U.  Course,  enrollment  in  which  is  now  restricted  to 
compositors.  In  this  connection,  The  Inland  Printer  Com¬ 
pany  was  thanked  for  its  “  splendid  craft  spirit  in  coop¬ 
erating  with  us  in  advancing  trade  education.” 

POSTAL  RATES  AND  ARBITRATION. 

The  convention  went  on  record  as  opposing  any  increase 
in  second-class  postal  rates,  and  approved  the  action  of 
President  Lynch  and  the  executive  council  in  cooperating 
with  publishers  and  employing  printers  in  opposing  ship¬ 
ment  of  periodicals  by  freight  and  other  efforts  of  the 
Postal  Department  to  hamper  the  issuance  of  second-class 
matter. 

In  expressing  approval  of  the  results  of  the  old  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  publishers  and  the  hope  that  the  new 
arrangement  would  be  productive  of  a  still  greater  degree 
of  amity  between  employers  and  employees,  he  said :  “  The 
strike  and  boycott  never  promoted  organization  and  but 
rarely  were  a  benefit  to  either  of  the  parties  involved.”  On 
this  committee’s  recommendation  the  convention  endorsed 
the  proposed  arbitration  agreement,  and  the  committee 
assured  the  delegates  that  “  it  is  far  in  advance  of  any 
method  ever  attempted  by  any  other  labor  organization.” 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  amend  this  document,  but 
President  Lynch  took  the  floor  in  advocacy  of  the  widest 
possible  application  of  the  principles  of  conciliation  and 
mediation,  and  made  a  magnificent  defense  of  a  policy  that 
had  eliminated  strikes.  It  is  understood  that  the  American 
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Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  will  approve  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

GRADUATED  DEATH  BENEFITS. 

The  perennial  mortuary  benefit  was  discussed  and  the 
membership  will  be  asked  to  increase  the  dues  by  levying 
an  assessment  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  earnings 
of  members  for  a  graduated  burial  benefit,  which  will  be 
scaled  as  follows: 

For  membership  of  one  year  or  less,  $75. 

For  a  continuous  membership  of  two  years,  $125. 

For  a  continuous  membership  of  three  years,  $175. 

For  a  continuous  membership  of  four  years,  $275. 

For  a  continuous  membership  of  five  years,  $400. 

ANOTHER  EFFORT  TO  RAISE  SALARIES. 

The  salaries  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  —  president  and  secretary-ti’easurer  —  are 
now  $2,400  a  year.  Repeated,  efforts  have  been  made  to 
increase  this  amount,  but  without  success.  The  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  convention  made  another  essay  in  that  dii'ection,  ask¬ 
ing  the  membership  to  approve  a  proposition  to  make  the 
salaries  $3,500  a  year,  and  every  delegate  pledged  himself 
to  act  as  a  committee  of  one  to  promote  the  proposition 
among  the  members. 

Cleveland  was  selected  for  the  next  meeting,  and  San 
Francisco  gave  notice  that  it  wanted  the  convention  again 
in  1915. 

After  distributing  seventeen  gold  watches  and  innu¬ 
merable  charms,  etc.,  to  the  members  of  the  entertainment 
committee,  and  thanking  the  speakers,  the  delegates  dis¬ 
persed  with  the  slogan  “  Sixty  thousand  members  in  1912 !  ” 


CONVENTION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PHOTOEN= 
GRAVERS’  UNION. 

We  regret  very  much  that  space  limitations  prevent  our 
giving  an  extended  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  active 
and  interesting  organization. 

It  held  its  twelfth  annual  convention  at  Detroit  the  week 
of  September  5  to  9,  and  President  Matthew  Woll  reported 
that  since  its  birth  in  1902  the  local  unions  had  increased 
from  29  to  61,  and  the  membership  had  risen  from  2,090  in 
1904  to  3,865,  not  including  about  100  who  were  behind  in 
their  dues.  He  reported  continued  amicable  relations  with 
employers  who  had  previously  been  friendly  and  that  a 
number  of  those  who  formerly  took  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  organization  had  revised  their  opinions  and  now  main¬ 
tained  cordial  relations  with  the  union. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  youthful  organization  seems 
to  have  had  a  fighting  time,  for  out  of  the  total  receipts  of 
$62,691,  more  than  $20,000  was  expended  in  strike  benefits, 
but  $17,000  of  that  was  spent  during  the  first  few  months  of 
the  fiscal  year — August,  September,  and  October,  1910. 
This  large  expenditure  was  probably  due  to  expensive 
strikes  in  Boston  and  other  New  England  cities. 

Mr.  Woll  pays  some  attention  to  cost  systems,  as  it 
appears  members  have  felt  that  the  cost  agitation  might 
have  some  effect  upon  their  condition.  He  discusses  the 
proposition  dispassionately,  saying  that,  as  producers  of 
photoengraving,  the  journeymen  are  deeply  interested,  at 
least  indirectly,  in  the  question  of  the  selling  price  of  their 
product,  and  opined  that  if  the  present  agitation  “  will 
teach  our  employers  that  any  demand  for  an  increase  of 
earnings  or  better  working  conditions  is  not  necessarily  an 
attack  upon  profits,  but  they  can  protect  themselves  by 
placing  the  burden  on  the  ultimate  consumer,  where  it  right¬ 
fully  belongs,  then  the  cost  system  merits  our  approval.” 
He  gives  some  figures  on  cost  production  from  an  actual 


operation  of  “  Denhamethods  ”  and  says,  admitting  the 
fears  of  some  of  his  fellows  for  argument’s  sake,  that  “  it 
is  well  worth  giving  the  question  of  cost-of-production  sys¬ 
tem  a  fair  trial  and  proper  consideration,”  for  by  an  intel¬ 
ligent  conception  of  it  the  journeyman  will  be  better  able  to 
cope  with  whatever  may  arise. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  postal  regulations 
concerning  second-class  matter,  and  delegates  at  the  con¬ 
vention  were  furnished  a  copy  of  Mr.  Woll’s  brief  and 
argument  before  the  commission  which  is  now  investigating 
that  subject.  In  passing  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  large 
publishing  house  was  so  impressed  with  Mr.  WolTs  argu¬ 
ment  that  it  printed  several  thousand  copies  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution. 

The  president  expressed  surprise  that  technical-educa¬ 
tion  propositions  are  approved  by  comparatively  small 
majorities,  and  argued  that  the  work  be  continued  with 
spirit,  for  through  the  education  department  “  we  hope  to 
inculcate  a  desire  for  thought  and  reflection,  and  interest 
the  employers  in  offering  our  members  opportunities  for 
greater  development.”  In  this  connection  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union  offered  to  provide  the  photo¬ 
engravers  with  sufficient  space  in  its  school  building  with¬ 
out  cost,  but  the  convention  thought  it  better  to  proceed  on 
the  original  plans,  and  develop  a  system  of  instruction, 
suitable  for  photoengravers. 

Though  the  number  of  beneficiaries  of  the  tuberculosis 
department  has  increased  from  six  in  1909  to  twenty-seven 
in  1911,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  deaths  from  tuber¬ 
culosis,  and  it  is  thought  the  union’s  activity  has  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this. 

The  receipts  of  this  organization  in  1903  were  $3,982.52 ; 
in  1911  they  were  the  handsome  sum  of  $62,691.25,  and 
there  was  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  $25,757. 

The  convention  was  composed  of  forty-three  delegates, 
who  were  in  session  five  days,  and,  among  many  other 
things,  selected  Denver  as  the  meeting  place  in  1912,  and 
reelected  old  officers  unanimously,  which  is  an  unusual  per¬ 
formance  for  a  graphic-arts  union.  Those  thus  vindicated 
are  as  follows: 

President^ — Matthew  Woll,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

First  Vice-President  —  John  W.  Hogan,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 

Second  Vice-President  —  E.  J.  Shumaker,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Third  Vice-President — Peter  J.  Brady,  New  York  city. 

Secretary-Treasurer  —  Louis  A.  Schwarz,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  THINGS  WHICH  UNITE  US. 

Some  of  us  do  believe  that,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  things  which  unite  us  are  greater  than  the  things  which 
divide.  To  me  that  is  the  fundamental  truth;  that  is  the 
greatest  thing  in  printerdom.  I  can  not  doubt  that  in  dark 
days,  which  seem  to  be  imminent  before  the  craft,  days  of  a 
kind  to  test  the  stoutness  of  men’s  hearts,  we  shall  see  the 
emergence  of  a  larger  order  of  mind,  we  shall  see  some  men 
at  least,  loyal  and  not  simply  to  a  section  of  the  craft  but  to 
the  whole  body  of  working  printerdom;  sincerely  solicitous 
for  its  general  and  particular  well-being.  The  pettiness, 
the  blindness,  the  mutual  indifference  of  the  last  two  years 
will  not  forever  stand  for  the  best  that  our  great  craft  can 
offer.  Toward  such  better  things  each  one  can  do  his  part. 
“  In  this  world,”  said  Lord  Bacon,  “  only  God  and  the 
angels  may  be  spectators.”  We  must  all  share  in  the  sow¬ 
ing;  and  hope  to  share  in  the  reaping. —  Frank  Colebrook, 
in  British  and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer, 
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Editors  snd  publishers  of  newspapers  desiring  criticism  or  notice  of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate-cards,  procuring  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  advertisements,  carrier  systems,  etc*,  are  requested  to  send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects,  to 
O.  F.  Byxbee,  4*727  Malden  street,  Chicago.  If  criticism  Is  desired,  a  specific  request  must  be  made  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


Ada»settio^  Contest  No.  3^. 

When  the  copy  for  this  department  was  prepared  The 
Inland  Printer’s  Ad.-setting  Contest  No.  32  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  the  indications  were  that  there  would  be 
close  to  one  hundred  specimens  submitted.  The  closing 
date  was  September  15  and  immediately  thereafter  the 
specimens  were  to  be  made  up  into  sets  and  sent  to  the  con¬ 
testants.  If  any  compositor  who  submitted  an  ad.  in  the 
contest  has  failed  to  receive  his  set  of  specimens  when  he 
reads  this  he  should  write  at  once.  As  soon  as  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  judges  and  the  contestants  are  received,  the 
photographs  and  biographical  sketches  of  the  successful 
compositors  will  be  secured  and  the  result  published  in  the 
earliest  possible  issue. 


idea,  as  a  prospective  advertiser  might  be  induced  to  call 
up  the  paper  on  the  telephone  at  once,  while  if  he  had  to  go 
to  the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter,  or  even  looking  up  the 
telephone  number,  you  take  great  chances  of  his  doing 
neither,  and  you  would  never  know  he  was  a  live  prospect. 
A  square  border,  with  the  matter  at  the  bottom  run  clear 
across,  would  have  been  better,  as  the  reproduction  would 
have  stood  out  more  prominently. 

Arguments  for  Advertising. 

It  is  a  good  plan  always  to  have  something  in  your 
paper  which  will  keep  prominently  before  advei’tisers  and 
nonadvertisers  the  importance  of  letting  the  public  know 


Usin^  Inland  Printer  Ad.  Criticisms. 

Occasionally  some  wide-awake  publisher  makes  use  of 
the  comments  in  this  department  of  The  Inland  Printer 
to  help  get  the  attention  of  prospective  advertisers.  In  the 
August  issue  reference  was  made  to  several  ads.  in  the 
Modesto  (Cal.)  Herald,  one  of  which  was  reproduced.  It 


was  a  full-page  ad.,  much  reduced  but  showing  the  relative 
sizes  of  display,  and  the  Herald  sent  for  the  reproduction 
and  used  it  in  an  ad.  in  its  own  columns  to  demonstrate 
that  Herald  ads.  are  set  right.  The  ad.  is  reproduced  here¬ 
with.  The  use  of  the  display  lines  at  the  bottom  was  a  good 
1-8 


Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn; 

It  you  don't  it  won’t  be  blown. 

The  people  won’t  flock 
To  buy  your  stock 
If  you  never  make  it  known. 

So.  Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn ! 
It's  the  proper  business  caper. 

And  the  very  best  way 
To  make  it  pay 

Is  to  blow  it  through  this  paper. 


Valley  Springs  (S.  D.)  Vidette. 


what  they  have  to  sell.  The  great  majority  of  prospective 
advertisers  in  a  small  city  or  town  are  subscribers  to  the 
local  papers,  and  the  opportunity  to  impi’ess  upon  them  the 
importance  and  value  of  advertising  should  not  be  lost. 
The  Valley  Springs  (S.  D.)  Vidette  is  making  use  of  a 
series  of  illustrated  ads.  for  this  purpose,  one  of  which  is 
reproduced.  While  the  use  of  poetry  is  not  always  advisa¬ 
ble,  an  occasional  lapse  into  rhyme  does  no  harm,  particu¬ 
larly  when  it  emphasizes  the  argument,  as  this  one  did: 

Tlie  people  won’t  flock 
To  buy  your  stock 
If  you  never  make  it  known. 

Keep  these  thoughts  before  your  advertisers  and  then 
follow  them  up  with  systematic  personal  solicitation.  Call 
their  attention  to  the  particular  argument  which  you  made 
in  your  last  issue  —  it  will  help  to  emphasize  your  appeal. 
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“Maternal”  or  “Material” — Which  Did  He  Mean? 

In  the  editorial  “  reason  ”  for  the  publication  of  a 
“  Progress  Edition  ”  of  an  eastern  paper  recently,  the 
editor  laid  great  stress  on  the  big  special  number  being 


J.  M.  Beck,  editor  of  the  Centerville  (Iowa)  lowegian,  and 
set  by  Irvin  Baldwin.  No.  1  shows  a  double-panel  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  illustration  worked  in  nicely  at  the  top  of 
the  inner  panel.  The  display  in  this  is  all  of  one  series, 


Start  Young 


j) 


To  train  your  child 

in  good  habits.  There  is  no 
way  that  will  add  so  much 

to  the  character,  (he  general  happiness,  and  ihoro 
contentment  of  life  as  that  of  saving.  The  best  way 
to  develop  this  habit  is  by  opening  a  savings  ac¬ 
count  for  the  child.  It  will  become  interested  in 
watching  the  account  grow;  this  interest  will  harden 
into  habit  and  habit  into  character.  The  three  per 
cent  compound  interest  we  pay  on  Savings  De¬ 
posits  will  develope  into  a  handsome  sum  by  the 
lime  your  child  needs  it.  Remember,  this  bank  is 
OPEN  EVERY  SATURDAY  NIGHT 


Xo.  2. 


“THAT  HIGH 
LAND” — 


can  be  irricaied  iviih  the  aid  ol  a  Foos 
Gasoline  Engine.  The  Foos  makes 
water  "run  up  hill."  It  makes  high  land 
valuable. 


Foos  Engines  have  solved  many  irtiga- 
lioo  problems  this  year,  "'hat  tihtr 
farmers  are  doing  /»u  can 
Make  us  show  you.  We  will  tend  a  man 
to  study  your  water  situation.  We  will 
show  you  Iww  the  Foos  can  make  you 

it  NOW.  Write  us  today  for  futther 
infeniution.  Remember  we  have  made 
a  special  study  ol  the  water  and  gasoline 
engine  question.  You  want  to  know 
what  we  know.  Have  us  tell  j-ou. 


The  Denver  Rock  Drill  &  Machinery  Gs. 

Centrsellng  CnQlnoarc,  Manulaetursrs  and 
Mechinaey  Daalare 

18th  and  Blake  Streets  Denver,  Colo. 


No.  3. 


issued  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  “  great  maternal 
growth”  of  the  town.  Should  it  have  been  “material”? 
Was  it  an  error  of  the  “  intelligent  compositor,”  or  did  the 
editor  really  mean  to  write  it  that  way? 

Novel  Banquet  Given  to  Newsboys. 

Something  unusual  in  a  newsboys’  dinner  was  given  by 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  News  on  a  recent  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning  to  its  city  boys.  The  novel  feature  of  the  affair  was 
that  the  force  of  waiters  consisted  of  the  publisher,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  business  manager,  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  advertising-  manager,  city  editor,  state  and  telegraph 
editors.  The  News  has  several  hundred  route  boys  and  the 
next  dinner  will  be  given  to  them. 

New  Home  for  the  Franklin  (Pa.i  Evening  News. 

On  the  evening  of  August  15  the  Franklin  (Pa.) 
Evening  News  held  a  reception  in  its  new  building,  occu¬ 
pied  for  the  first  time  a  few  days  previous.  It  was  expected 
that  about  five  hundred  people  would  accept  the  general 
invitation  to  inspect  the  building,  but  fully  three  times  this 
number  were  present.  The  building  is  a  very  handsome 
structure  of  stone  and  brick,  occupying  a  prominent  corner 
in  Franklin,  is  elegantly  furnished  and  well  adapted  in 
every  particular  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
News  and  the  Venango  Citizen-Press,  which  is  the  weekly 
edition.  On  the  day  before  the  reception  the  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  “New  Home  Section  ”  of  four  pages,  printed  on 
heavy  india  tint  supercalendered  stock,  showing  nicely 
printed  half-tones  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  occupied  exclusively  by  these  papers. 

Good  Ad.  Display. 

More  than  a  hundred  ads.  were  received  this  month  for 
criticism,  and,  of  course,  it  is  possible  to  reproduce  only  a 
very  few  of  them.  I  wish  space  would  permit  showing 
them  all,  as  there  are  so  many  really  good  examples  of 
various  styles  of  display  that  would  prove  a  profitable  study 
for  the  readers  of  this  department.  There  were  two  excep¬ 
tionally  good  ads.  of  unusual  arrangement  submitted  by 


and  the  balance  and  contrast  is  excellent.  Possibly  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  two  lines,  “  The  Place  to  Get  a  ■ 
Square  Deal,”  had  been  set  one  size  smaller.  The  other  of  )' 


IT  is  easier  to  accept  than  to  investigate." 
That’s  one  reason  why  so  many  men 
shy  at  having  their  clothes  tailor-made. 
Some  one  who  could  be  fitted  well  with 
ready-made  clothes  said  that  ready-made 
clothes  were  “cheaper  and  just  as  good  as 
good  as  tailor-made'’  and  they  accepted  the 
the  statement  instead  of  investigating  for 
themselves. 

There  are  some  splendid  ready-made 
clothes — that’s  sure — but 

"Mal)R-Gallored"dotl)4s 

are  cut  and  made  to  your  otew  individual  ac¬ 
curate  measurements  and  still  cost  no  more 
than  good  ready-mades  that  fit  your  frsends 
Tom.  Dick  and  Harr>’  about  as  well  as  they 
fit  you. 

Investigate  Atkinson-Tailored-Clothes 
before  you  buy  your  Autumn  and  Winter 
outergarn>ents.  S20  to  S45. 

A.  A.  Atkinson 


No.  4. 


Mr.  Baldwin’s  ads.  (No.  2)  is  a  rather  unusual  bank  ad. 
The  balance  is  not  good;  if  the  outer  panel  had  been 
brought  further  down  and  the  dollar  signs  put  inside,  it 
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would  have  been  better.  Three  full-page  ads.  were  submit¬ 
ted  by  E.  Sampson,  president  of  the  Lawrence-Sampson 
Advertising  Company,  of  Denver.  These  ads.  are  not  so 
remarkable  for  their  display  as  for  their  combination  of 
illustrations  and  text.  One  is  shown  (No.  3).  The  two- 
tone  illustration,  produced  with  a  combination  of  line  draw¬ 
ing,  half-tone  and  Ben  Day  tint,  is  very  effective.  The 
Winfield  (Kan.)  Free  Press  sends  a  large  package  of  ads., 
most  of  which  show  excellent  taste.  The  compositor  who 


■S  to  be  found  at  An¬ 
drew  Wilson’s,  This 
fall  wil!  be  a  popular 
ring  season.  Why? 
Because  of  the  long  sleeves  that 
are  to  be  worn  without  gloves. 
Nothing,  adds  so  much  to  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  a  woman’s 
arm  as  a  well  made  and  high 
grade  ring.  We  have  now  one 
of  the  most  complete  stocks  of 
rings  that  we  have  carried  since 
coming  to  Winlield.  We  have 
rings  ranging  in  price  from  75c 
to  S25.00  in  stock,  and  carry  a 
special  stock  of  rings  that  vary 
from  feSO.OO  to  S500.00. 


No.  5. 


set  these  is  to  be  commended  for  his  careful  selection  of 
appropriate  borders.  Nos.  4  and  5  are  good  examples  from 
this  package.  The  border  used  on  the  Atkinson  ad.  fits  in 
nicely  with  the  illustration  and  with  the  character  of  the 
ad.  The  display  is  also  well  chosen.  Another  large  pack¬ 
age  comes  from  Frank  D.  Starr,  of  the  Riverside  (Cal.) 
Press.  Mr.  Starr  has  submitted  samples  of  his  work  on 


p 

AUGUST  CLEAN  SWEEP  SALE 

11 

Known  to  Riversideni  as  the  Year’s  Most 
Advantageous  Buying  Time 

dllkS  8^  H 8 1 1  M  ibl  It  B  <•  e(  Ikr  ntf  if  u?  fH  RoHfd  n 

*  1  iUrnnA  miiBjg. 

pj  >  « ,1X  .  lUi  amiuliH  bbsI  bi  atnf  a  ibt  to  iip  «( tbb  ab  uf 
y  1  d  Mopib  nip  bfj  n  Imnidi  iif  vatf  to  OMt  fnpuirf 

1  (»  bt  it  1  ftsk  tbii  ibi  pis  iR  Qp4>tf  tk  tiobr. 
Ooc-H^PHce'l  Oinf  It  «i4i  to  1  Ooi  Sib  a  mp  UPI 

T~...v— '  ft  tk  mi  ud  tkiarij  (irtoKf  pt>  tsi  tdwto 

^  1  sAUSIun  HOXDIT.  taito  7.  k  1  (.  •,  hr  r«r  Bqi 

Dress  Goods 
atH^f  .N 

One-Half  Price 

Extra  Waist  Ladies’  Rcadv-lo-Wear  at  Hall  k  i  m  o  n o s ! 

\7<ataiaA  I  -a#  Ural# 


Value9 


Oo€-Hal(  Price 


f^OTt  THE  j  il 


Hand  BagslUflmVI^T  ON&BALF  PRICE 


FRAWKENBEIMEB  &  UGffraER 


Novelty  Paraseb 
MPrite^ 


No.  6. 

several  occasions,  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  look  them 
over,  as  they  show  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  rush  of 
daily  newspaper  work.  He  gives  the  time  required  to  set 
many  of  his  ads.  No.  6,  which  in  the  original  was  a  full 
page  (seven  columns),  was  set  in  two  and  a  quainter  hours 
from  the  laying  of  the  border  to  the  pulling  of  the  first 
proof,  the  eight  and  twelve  point  roman  having  been  set  in 
advance  on  the  machine.  A  number  of  the  other  full  pages 
and  double  pages  show  equally  rapid  work,  and  indicate 


that  Mr.  Starr  must  spend  very  little  time  in  studying  his 
layouts,  but  must  be  able  to  “  cast  up  ”  his  copy  instantly 
and  tell  at  a  glance  just  how  the  finished  ad.  will  look.  He 
says,  “Any  success  I  have  attained  has  been  entirely  due  to 
The  Inland  Printer  and  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  instructors.” 
Another  compositor,  who  has  sent  some  good  ads.  before,  is 
Alfred  Steinman,  of  the  Modesto  (Cal.)  Herald.  He  also 
says,  “  I  attribute  my  success  to  the  fact  that  I  am  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  of  The  Inland  Printer.”  Among  the  ads.  he 
submitted  this  month  is  a  full  page  for  Schafer  (No.  7). 
Mr.  Steinman  states  that  the  advertiser  had  three  separate 
sales  to  announce  and  wanted  each  sale  featured.  The 
reproduction  shows  how  nicely  this  was  accomplished. 

Publisher  Offers  Prise  in  Spelling-match. 

John  Redmond,  publisher  of  the  Burlington  (Kan.) 
Republican,  has  hit  upon  an  interesting  plan  that  is  sure  to 
keep  his  paper  in  the  minds  of  every  one  in  the  entire 
county  for  the  full  school  year.  He  has  offered  a  prize  of 
$25  for  the  best  speller  in  the  county,  and  this  is  aug¬ 
mented  by  a  further  prize  of  $15  offered  by  the  Coffey 


A  Stile  That  Should  Appeal  to 
Every  Conservative  JiVoman 


:  JRarcrvCoiB 
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County  Teachers’  Association.  Spelling-matches  will  be 
held  in  each  school  during  the  year,  and  the  best  four  spell¬ 
ers  from  each  will  meet  in  a  big  match  at  the  close  of  the 
term.  There  are  twenty-five  townships  in  the  county,  so 
that  there  will  be  an  even  hundred  competitors  in  the  final 
match. 

Special  Numbers. 

One  of  the  most  notable  special  issues  this  month  is 
that  of  the  Geauga  County  Record,  Chardon,  Ohio  —  its 
“  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  Number.”  Whenever  a  paper 
reaches  its  twenty-fifth  year  it  is  entitled  to  make  a  “  big 
noise,”  and  the  Record  was  justified  in  publishing  this 
twenty-four  page  number,  filled  with  interesting  historical 
matter  and  fully  illustrated.  The  advertising  pages  were 
not  neglected  either,  there  being  many  full-page  and  half¬ 
page  ads.,  not  to  mention  a  hundred  or  more  smaller  ones, 
from  local  establishments  which  would  not  have  advertised 
under  any  other  circumstances.  The  Record  is  really  not 
twenty-five  years  old  until  December,  but  it  made  a  wise 
move  in  celebrating  the  event  several  months  in  advance 
rather  than  have  it  interfere  with  its  regular  holiday  busi¬ 
ness.  Another  big  special  issue  was  the  “Achievement  and 
Progress  Number”  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Sunday 
Record.  This  is  one  of  the  best  titles  for  appealing  to  local 
pride  and  for  securing  suitable  editorial  matter.  Such  a 
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number  is  always  read  with  interest  and  advertisers  will 
realize  this  and  will  patronize  it  liberally.  It  also  affords 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  business  “  write-ups.”  The 
Record’s  special  number  consisted  of  thirty-two  pages,  the 
largest  paper  ever  printed  in  Haverhill.  It  was  a  very 
prosperous  appearing  number,  and  was  well  arranged  and 
printed.  The  Devils  Lake  (N.  D.)  Journal  published  a 
“  Fall  Trade  Edition  ”  early  in  September  that  had  a  most 
prosperous  appearance.  It  consisted  of  twenty-two  pages, 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  local  advertising.  The  ads. 
were  nicely  displayed  and  the  issue  was  a  decided  credit 
to  the  publisher,  J.  H.  Bloom. 

Post-card  Showers  for  Correspondents. 

Publishers  often  go  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense 
to  keep  their  force  of  correspondents  interested,  and  a  novel 
way  has  been  hit  upon  by  the  Miami  Union,  of  Troy,  Ohio. 
In  a  special  department,  headed  “  Correspondents’  Corner,” 
are  published  items^  of  a  more  or  less  personal  nature  from 
the  contributors.  In  recent  issues  there  are  many  items  like 
the  following:  “  My  birthday  will  be  the  sixth  of  July,  and 
would  be  glad  to  get  cards  from  all  who  wish  to  send,  both 
correspondents  and  Miarni  Union  readers.  My  address  is 
Miss  Lucy  Hance,  R.  D.  1,  Ludlow  Falls,  Ohio.”  Another 
correspondent  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  135  cards,  indi¬ 
cating  that  not  only  the  correspondents  but  the  readers  take 
an  interest  in  the  department.  The  Union  has  so  many  cor¬ 
respondents  that  birthdays  are  frequent  occurrences,  and 
almost  every  issue  contains  one  or  more  items  of  this  kind. 
Sometimes  a  post-card  “  shower  ”  is  suggested  for  some 
“  shut  in,”  and  the  acknowledgments  of  these  show  great 
appreciation. 

Dry,  Wet,  and  Then  Wet  and  Dry  Together. 

Following  the  recent  election  in  Maine,  to  decide  whether 
the  prohibition  clause  should  remain  in  the  constitution,  the 
daily  papers  reported  each  day  for  several  days  that  the 
information  which  they  had  given  the  day  before  was 
wrong.  One  day  they  reported  that  the  “  wets  ”  had  won, 
the  next  that  the  “  drys  ”  were  ahead,  th^  next  that  a  later 
count  showed  the  “  wets  ”  again  in  the  lead,  and  so  on.  A 
leading  weekly  paper  in  one  of  Missouri’s  most  enterpidsing 
small  cities  had  it  summed  up  as  follows: 

MAINE  TO  BECOME  “  WET  ”  IS  LAST  OFFICIAL 
WORD. 

The  election  on  the  proliibition  question  in  Maine 
Monday  was  so  close  that  for  a  time  botli  sides 
claimed  victory,  but  it  was  officially  announced  yes¬ 
terday  that  the  “  drj’s  ”  had  won  by  a  very  small 
margin. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  editor  took  this  means  of  making 
sure  he  had  it  right.  But  this  explanation  may  not  be  cor¬ 
rect,  for  it  is  possible  that  one  of  the  daily  lightning-change 
dispatches  reached  him  after  he  had  written  the  story  and 
before  he  prepared  the  heading. 

Pope  Honors  Editor. 

The  veteran  Pueblo  editor,  Capt.  J.  J.  Lambert,  for 
thirty-five  years  publisher  of  the  Pueblo  Chieftain,  has  had 
conferred  upon  him  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Gregory 
by  Pope  Pius  X.  Captain  Lambert  was  knighted  at  a 
unique  service  held  in  Pueblo  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
Rt.  Rev.  N.  C.  Matz,  D.  D.,  of  Denver,  who  was  delegated 
by  the  Pope  to  confer  the  honor.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Colorado  that  one  of 
its  members  has  been  thus  honored.  The  service  was  held 
at  the  Sacred  Heart  Orphanage,  a  gift  of  Captain  Lambert. 

The  honored  editor  has  had  a  remarkable  career.  Born 
in  Ireland  in  1837,  he  came  to  this  country  when  only  four¬ 
teen  years  old.  Shortly  after,  his  father  died,  leaving  Mrs. 


Lambert  almost  penniless,  with  a  family  of  five  children. 
John  was  the  oldest  and  supported  his  mother  at  this  early 
age.  He  learned  the  printer’s  trade,  after  which  he  served 
in  the  Civil  War  and  fought  Indians  in  Colorado.  In  1870 
he  bought  the  Pueblo  Chieftain,  which  he  conducted  until 
1903. 

How  to  Afford  the  Home  Paper. 

Eric  Morrell,  editor  of  the  Oakland  (Neb.)  Independent, 
gives  some  good  advice  to  those  who  say  they  can  not  afford 
to  take  the  home  paper.  He  says:  “  Too  poor  to  take  a 
home  paper?  Well,  that  is  a  distressful  condition.  Buy  a 
hen,  feed  her  crumbs  and  waste  from  the  kitchen  and  she 
will  lay  eggs  to  pay  for  a  year’s  subscription;  then  work 
her  up  into  pot-pie  and  she  will  pay  first  cost;  so  the  paper 
will  be  clear  profit.  Repeat  this  process  year  after  year; 
meanwhile  learn  wisdom  and  cease  to  be  poor.” 

Newspaper  Criticisms. 

The  following  papers  were  received,  together  with 
requests  for  criticism,  and  brief  suggestions  are  made  for 
their  improvement: 

Red  Wing  (Minn.)  Republican. — .Aside  from  .m  occasional  unevenness  in 
color  in  tlie  presswork,  there  is  nothing  about  the  Republican  to  criticize.  It 
is  a  daily  paper,  full  of  news,  with  a  good  showing  of  well-displayed  ads. 

■\Vilkinsburg  (Ba.)  Booster. — The  reading  columns  of  your  paper  demon¬ 
strate  conclusively  that  the  Booster  is  well  named.  The  ad.  of  the  Inter- 
urban  Company,  upon  which  you  particularly  wish  an  opinion,  is  well- 
balanced  and  correctly  displaj'ed. 

Oakland  (Neb.)  Independent. —  Possibly  j’ou  are  mixing  advertising  and 
reading  matter  a  little  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  in  any  event 
this  should  be  avoided  whenever  you  can  do  so  without  violating  contracts ; 
but,  best  of  all,  avoid  making  the  contracts.  The  running  of  paid  items  in 
the  local  news  columns  is  an  old  custom  which  many  publishers  have 
dropped.  Vour  ad.  display  is  being  handled  nicely. 

Miami  Union,  Troy,  Ohio. — A'our  paper  shows  another  good  arrangement 
of  a  six-column  first  page,  and  it  is  reproduced ;  the  three  double-column 
heads  and  the  two  single-column  heads  are  so  placed  as  to  make  the  page 


exceptionally  well  balanced.  The  Union  deserves  credit  for  its  large  amount 
of  news,  particularly  the  many  letters  from  correspondents  which  appear 
regularly.  Ad.  display,  make-up  and  presswork  are  all  good. 

Reeves  County  Record,  Pecos,  Texas. — The  second  part  of  your  display 
heads  would  look  much  better  if  set  in  lower-case ;  more  than  two  lines  of 
caps.,  particularly  if  a  condensed  letter  is  used,  are  not  advisable.  Four- 
point  rule  is  plenty  heav3"  enough  for  the  border  of  ads.  of  two  columns  or 
less  in  width.  Your  jjaper  deserves  praise  for  its  news  features  and  the 
attractive  waj'  in  which  they  are  presented :  in  fact,  the  editorial  work, 
make-up,  ad.  display  and  presswork  are  all  commendable.  Probably  j’ou 
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have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  wording  or  the  illustrations  used  in  the  ads. 
of  local  merchants,  but  the  bold  heading  in  the  half-page  ad.  of  the  W.  T. 
Read  Mercantile  Company,  “Need  a  Hat?  See  Our  New  Styles  Just  in 
To-day,”  did  not  fit  in  well  with  the  six  shoe  cuts,  which  were  the  only 
illustrations. 

Kennewick  (Wash.)  Courier.- — ■  One  would  find  it  difficult  to  discover 
defects  in  the  Courier,  as  all  mechanical  and  news  features  are  apparently 
given  most  careful  attention.  The  arrangement  of  the  first  page  of  the  issue 
of  August  11,  which  is  shown  herewith,  is  the  best  of  the  three  you  sent; 
the  running  of  the  panels  at  the  tops  of  the  second  and  fifth  columns  avoids 


The  Kennewick  Courier 


having  all  headings  in  a  row,  even  where  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the 
size  of  type.  Readers  will  notice  that  the  panel  in  the  lower  corner  is  not 
an  advertisement,  but  a  sincere  expression  of  grief  over  the  loss  of  a  ball 
game  by  the  home  club. 

Malheur  Enterprise,  Vale,  Oregon. —  That  double-page  ad.  of  the  Malheur 
Clothing  Company  was  a  dandy,  well  balanced  and  nicely  displayed  through¬ 
out.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  making  such  a  fine  showing  of  news, 
but  the  display-head  work  on  the  first  page  is  slightly  overdone. 

Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World. —  So  many  of  your  ads.  are  in  heavy  black 
borders  that  your  paper  has  the  appearance  of  being  in  mourning ;  it  would 
be  better  to  use  two,  three  or  four  point  rules  on  all  ads.  of  two  columns  or 
less.  You  are  getting  out  a  very  newsy  paper,  and  it  has  every  appearance 
of  prosperity. 

Modesto  (Cal.)  Herald. — What  your  paper  needs  most  is  better  presswork  ; 
many  of  the  border  rules,  and  in  some  cases  the  column  rules,  do  not  show 
up.  A  little  more  impression  and  possibly  a  little  better  quality  of  ink  is 
needed.  News  features  and  ad.  display  are  both  good,  but  they  lose  their 
effectiveness  through  indifferent  presswork. 

Sunday  Times,  Perth,  Western  Australia. —  Since  the  Times  was  crit¬ 
icized  last  April  upon  the  character  of  its  half-tones  and  its  presswork, 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement.  In  writing  for  further  criticism, 
the  manager  says:  “  Since  receiving  The  Inland  Printer  we  have  attempted 
to  improve  on  our  blocks  [half-tones]  and  are  again  sending  you  three  copies 
of  the  paper  for  further  comment.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  any  sug¬ 
gestions  you  may  make  for  the  further  improvement  of  our  paper,  as  our 
aim  has  always  been  to  try  and  excel.”  That  is  the  right  spirit ;  adopt 
the  suggestions  and  come  back  for  more.  The  presswork  and  engravings  are 
so  much  better  than  previous  issues  that  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that 
the  first  ones  were  “spoiled  copies.”  There  is, still  a  slur  on  some  of  the 
pages.  If  the  forms  are  stereotyped  this  may  be  due  to  poor  matrices. 


PRINTERS’  BASEBALL  TOURNAMENT. 

The  fourth  annual  tournament  of  the  Union  Printers' 
National  Baseball  League  was  held  in  St.  Louis  the  week  of 
August  27  to  September  2.  Following  was  the  program: 

Sunday,  August  27. —  Receiving  of  visitors  by  members 
of  Typo-Athletic  Association  and  Typographical  Union 
No.  8.  Open  house  at  Printing  Trades  Club. 

Monday,  August  28. —  9  A.M.,  parade  of  league  and  root¬ 
ers;  10  A.M.,  visit  to  Anheuser-Busch  brewery.  After 


luncheon  and  refreshments  at  brewery,  special  cars  carried 
the  party  to  the  National  League  Baseball  Park;  3  P.M., 
ball  game,  Cincinnati  vs.  Pittsburg;  8  to  11  P.M.,  reception 
in  Southern  hotel  ballroom. 

Tuesday,  August  29. — 10  a.m.  to  12  noon,  automobile, 
sightseeing  trip;  1  p.m.,  ball  game,  Indianapolis  vs.  New 
York;  3  P.M.,  ball  game,  Boston  vs.  St.  Louis;  8  p.m.,  out¬ 
ing  at  Forest  Park  Highlands. 

Wednesday,  August  30. — 10  a.m.  to  12  noon,  automo¬ 
bile  sightseeing  trip;  1  p.m.,  ball  game,  Philadelphia  vs. 
Chicago;  3  p.m.,  Washington  vs.  Denver ;  8  p.m.,  moonlight 
excursion  on  the  Mississippi. 

Thursday,  August  31. —  10  A.M.  to  12  noon,  automobile 
sightseeing  trip;  1  p.m.,  ball  game,  St.  Louis  vs.  Chicago; 

3  P.M.,  ball  game,  Denver  vs.  Cincinnati;  8  P.M.  to  1  A.M., 
reception  by  National  Commission  at  Union  Club  hall; 
lunch  and  refreshments. 

Friday,  September  1. —  10  a.m.  to  12  noon,  automobile 
sightseeing  trip;  3  P.M.,  ball  game,  Chicago  vs.  New  York; 
8  P.M.,  stag  by  Printing  Trades  Club  at  Business  Men’s 
Gymnasium;  lunch  and  refreshments. 

Saturday,  September  2. —  1  p.m.,  field-day  events,  as 
follows:  Fifty-yard  dash,  long-distance  throw  of  baseball, 
thirty-yard  dash  for  fat  men,  one-hundred-yard  dash,  cir¬ 
cling  the  bases,  ladies’  egg  race,  ladies’  potato  race;  3  p.m., 
ball  game,  Chicago  vs.  Cincinnati;  8  p.m.,  reception  given 
by  Typo- Athletic  Association  at  Union  Club  hall;  presenta¬ 
tion  of  trophy  and  field-day  prizes. 

The  competition  on  the  ball  field  was  keen  and  all  the 
games  were  interesting.  The  best  exhibition  was  put  up  by 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  This  game  required  an  extra 
inning  to  decide  the  winner,  Chicago  winning  in  the  tenth  by 
a  score  of  2  to  1.  The  games  in  this  tournament  are  elimina¬ 
tion  contests,  a  club  losing  a  game  dropping  out.  On  Mon¬ 
day  Cincinnati  defeated  Pittsburg,  on  Tuesday  New  York 
put  Indianapolis  out  of  the  running,  and  St.  Louis  made 
Boston  take  the  count;  on  Wednesday  Philadelphia  was 
vanquished  by  Chicago,  and  Denver  put  Washington  on  the 
side  lines.  On  Thursday  St.  Louis  for  the  fourth  consecu¬ 
tive  year  succumbed  to  the  Windy  City  aggregation,  and 
Cincinnati  put  a  quietus  to  Denver’s  championship  aspira¬ 
tions;  on  Friday  New  York’s  hopes  went  glimmering  on  a 
succession  of  bunched  hits  by  Chicago,  and  this  left  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Chicago  to  battle  for  the  trophy  on  Saturday. 
This  game  after  the  fifth  inning  was  rather  one-sided,  and 
Chicago  won  the  game  and  trophy  by  the  score  of  22  to  8. 

The  proverbial  hospitality  of  the  members  of  No.  8  was 
put  to  the  test,  and  they  simply  outdid  themselves.  Every 
number  on  the  program  was  an  enjoyable  one.  President 
Lynch  arrived  Monday  night,  and  on  Tuesday  took  in  the 
automobile  trip  and  the  ball  games. 

The  local  ladies’  committee  entertained  the  women  vis¬ 
itors  on  a  grand  scale,  much  praise  being  heard  on  all  sides 
for  the  successful  manner  in  which  the  St.  Louis  women 
conducted  their  part  of  the  program. 

Boston  was  voted  the  1912  tournament. 

The  following  are  the  officers  and  commissioners  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

President  —  H.  B.  Wood,  New  York. 

Vice-President  —  Joseph  1.  Fairclough,  Boston. 

Secretary-Treasurer  —  John  M.  McGowan,  Chicago. 

Commissioners  —  Denver,  R.  M.  Fischer;  St.  Louis,  Ed. 
Springmeyer;  Indianapolis,  Charles  0.  Fisher;  Cincin¬ 
nati,  John  Dugan;  Chicago,  Joseph  P.  Oschger;  Pittsburg, 
L.  Thomas;  Washington,  Frank  L.  Lerch;  Philadelphia, 
L.  Wilmer  Evans;  New  York,  L.  Sweeney;  Boston,  James 
Fairclough. 
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The  assistance  of  pressmen  is  desired  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  pressroom  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  various 

processes  to  an  exact  science. 


Prussian  Blue. 

(958.)  One  of  the  most  highly  valued  pigments  known 
to  inkmakers  is  prussian  blue.  It  was  discovered  in  1706 
by  a  Berlin  colormaker  named  Diesbach. 

Printing  Through  a  Frisket. 

(963.)  “  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  process  of  printing  by 

which  a  part  of  a  cut  or  design  may  be  produced  on  an 
ordinary  platen  press?  I  want  a  plan  where  part  of  a  plate 
or  cut  can  be  printed  without  doing  harm  to  it.” 

Answer. —  Work  of  this  kind  may  be  done  by  using  a 
frisket  attached  to  the  clamps  of  a  platen  press.  First 
procure  an  impression  on  stout  paper  —  kraft  or  manila 
will  answer  the  purpose  —  for  the  frisket.  An  impression 
on  four-ply  cardboard  should  now  be  taken.  Cut  out  all 
that  should  not  appear  on  the  card  and  chamfer  the  edge 
slightly.  Paste  the  card  so  prepared  beneath  the  tympan. 
When  the  form  is  made  ready  and  the  guides  are  set,  the 
frisket  is  glued  to  the  clamps,  which  should  be  firmly 
secured  in  their  proper  places.  Pull  an  impression  and 
place  a  sheet  of  pressboard  or  other  thick  cardboard  over 
the  tympan  and  press  the  clamps  flat  on  this.  Then  with  a 
sharp  knife  cut  out  the  desired  part  of  the  form,  and  the 
fi'isket  is  made. 

Oiled  Muslin  for  Tympan  Cloth. 

(961.)  “  We  have  been  using  ordinary  cotton  on  our 

presses  for  tympan  sheets  and  we  understand  that  there  is 
a  special  kind  of  tympan  sheet  which  is  made  especially  for 
this  work,  it  being  treated  in  some  way  with  wax  or  some 
sort  of  compound  to  make  it  lasting.  We  are  unable  to 
locate  the  makers  of  this  and  we  do  not  find  it  advertised  in 
your  magazine.  Do  you  happen  to  know  where  we  can  buy 
this?  ” 

Ansioer. —  The  New  England  Fiber  Blanket  Company, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  carries  an  oiled  muslin  tym¬ 
pan  cloth  that  is  said  to  answer  the  purpose  to  which  you 
refer.  It  is  a  practice  of  many  newspaper  web  pressmen 
to  have  the  muslin  changed  daily  where  it  covers  the  felt 
that  receives  the  offset  from  the  first  side.  The  muslin  is 
a  special  grade  suited  for  the  purpose.  This  applies  to 
papers  running  big  editions,  for  in  such  cases  quite  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  ink  is  absorbed  by  the  fabric.  It  is  said  that  this 
ink-saturated  muslin  is  in  demand  by  makers  of  buffer- 
wheels  for  metal  polishing.  The  carbon  retained  by  the 
fibers  is  the  active  agent  in  this  work. 

Press  Needs  Overhauling. 

(9.59.)  A  Western  pressman  writes:  “I  am  writing 
you  in  regard  to  a  six-column  newspaper  press  that  I  am 
having  considerable  trouble  with.  We  print  nothing  but  a 
newspaper  on  the  press,  making  42,000  impressions  a  week, 
running  at  a  speed  of  1,740  an  hour.  I  am  having  trouble 
with  the  register  rack,  the  teeth  always  breaking  on  the 


rack  bolted  to  the  bed.  Just  as  the  cylinder  takes  the  form, 
and  as  the  segment  rack,  bolted  on  to  the  cylinder,  takes 
the  bed  rack,  there  is  a  very  hard  knock  and  jar.  This 
rack  attached  to  the  cylinder  sometimes  strikes  on  the 
teeth  of  the  bed  rack,  causing  them  to  break  out.  I  have 
had  several  machinists  to  work  on  this  press,  but  they  can 
not  overcome  this  knock  and  jar.  It  is  the  only  press  that 
I  have  had  any  trouble  with  that  I  could  not  adjust.  I  am 
calling  upon  you  for  any  suggestions  that  you  may  offer.” 

Answer. —  The  press  evidently  needs  the  attention  of  a 
printing-press  machinist.  A  local  machinist  may  be  able  to 
make  or  repair  a  broken  part  of  a  press,  but  lacks  the 
necessary  experience  to  put  the  machine  in  running  order. 
The  knocking  or  vibration  to  which  you  refer  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  need  of  proper  setting  of  the  register  rack.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  may  be  due  to  great  wear  on  the  star-wheel  and  bed¬ 
driving  rack.  If  this  be  the  case,  you  should  remove  the 
register  rack  and  run  the  pi'ess  without  it.  Test  the  play 
by  placing  the  bed  on  its  back  stroke  about  midway  under 
the  cylinder;  take  hold  of  the  bed  and  move  it  back  and 
foi-th ;  there  should  be  but  little  play.  However,  this  test 
is  not  conclusive;  an  examination  of  the  star- wheel  and 
driving  rack  will  show  the  state  they  are  in.  If  you  remove 
the  short  registering  rack  you  may  tighten  the  screws  in 
the  bed  gibs  that  will  be  found  on  both  sides  and  both  ends 
of  the  bed  alongside  of  the  bed  Hacks.  As  newspaper  work 
only  is  done,  no  very  exact  register  is  required,  so  the 
removal  of  the  rack  will  work  no  harm.  The  service  of  a 
competent  press  machinist  should  be  secured  so  that  the 
press  may  be  put  in  running  order.  Note  the  advertising 
columns  of  this  magazine  for  press  machinists. 

Guides  Causing  Imperfect  Register. 

(960.)  A  pressman  writes:  “I  have  in  many  in¬ 
stances  found  help  in  reading  The  Inland  Printer,  but  I 
have  one  problem  that  I  can  not  readily  solve.  I  have  a 
pony  press  that  will  not  register  on  account  of  the  guides 
knocking  the  sheets  away  from  them  as  they  rise.  Could 
you  please  help  me  through  your  pressroom  columns  to 
remedy  this  fault?  ” 

Answer. —  If  the  guide  plate  forms  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  rod  it  is  attached  to,  it  may  push  the  sheet  away, 
because  the  projections  that  are  below  the  guide  rest  ai'e 
made  to  describe  an  arc  that  moves  inside  the  line  occupied 
by  the  edge  of  the  sheet.  If  this  be  the  case,  these  plates 
should  be  bent  away  from  the  sheet.  This  operation  should 
form  an  acute  angle  for  the  plate  with  the  rod  to  which  it 
is  attached.  The  arc  described  by  its  projections  will  not 
then  pass  the  line  occupied  by  the  edge  of  the  sheet.  This 
condition,  however,  is  rare.  A  probable  condition  lies  in 
the  sei’rated  edge  of  the  guide  where  the  sheet  has  contact. 
This  edge  is  abraded  by  the  sheets,  and,  being  grooved, 
slightly  lifts  the  sheet  as  it  rises.  Rub  the  guide  at  this 
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point  with  an  oil  stone  to  make  it  smooth.  Another  trouble 
which  our  correspondent  may  have  overlooked  is  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  grippers  driving  back  the  sheet.  Turn  the 
machine  slowly  until  the  grippers  close  on  the  sheet  and 
observe  how  high  the  guides  have  risen  when  the  grippers 
touch  the  sheet.  The  guides  should  barely  have  a  clearance 
when  the  grippers  have  closed  on  the  sheet.  At  this  time 
note  if  the  sheet  has  changed  its  position  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner.  Repeat  the  operation  a  number  of  times.  Take  note 
also  of  the  guide  rests;  when  the  guides  come  to  position 
on  the  rests  they  should  not  depress  them,  and  when  the 
guides  rise  the  rests  should  remain  normal.  If  the  guides 
rise  too  soon,  leaving  the  sheet  unsupported,  the  adjust¬ 
ment  should  be  changed  in  the  cam  so  as  to  give  the  clear¬ 
ance  required.  This  condition  must  be  determined  with 
certainty  before  an  alteration  of  the  adjustment  is  made. 

Wrinkling  of  a  Sheet. 

(962.)  Submits  a  paint  label  9  by  16  inches,  printed 
on  medium  weight  S.  &  S.  C.  stock,  two  up.  The  form 
printed  is  the  red  part  of  a  two-color  job.  There  are  but 
eighteen  points  for  gripper  hold,  and,  as  the  border  is  over 
two  picas  and  has  some  solids  and  white  in  the  middle,  it  is 
scarcely  sufficient.  The  wrinkling  appears  on  the  back 
edge  and  is  the  result  of  a  working  out,  or  a  buckling  of 
the  stock  on  the  gripper  edge.  Our  correspondent  says: 
“After  watching  the  pressman  trying  to  get  the  wrinkle 
out  of  this  sheet  and  not  succeeding,  I  thought  I  would  send 
it  to  you  and  ask  your  opinion  as  to  what  might  be  the 
cause.  It  was  printed  on  a  pony  press.” 

Answer, — As  the  methods  employed  by  the  pressman 
are  not  mentioned,  we  are  unable  to  tell  what  he  left 
undone.  Therefore,  we  describe  several  causes  for  wrin¬ 
kling  on  rule  or  border  enclosed  forms:  (1)  The  stock 
may  be  wavy  on  the  edges.  (2)  The  guide  rest  may  be 
too  high  above  the  tympan,  whereby  a  curve  is  produced 
between  the  grippers;  this  causes  a  wrinkle,  which  in 
working  out  to  the  back  end  of  the  sheet,  and  having  no 
white  space  to  work  through,  is  printed  on,  making  a  break 
in  the  border  where  it  finally  folds  and  is  printed  on.  (3) 
The  stock  may  not  have  close  enough  contact  with  the  tym¬ 
pan;  the  bagginess  thus  produced  causes  wrinkles  to 
appear  on  the  back  edge  of  sheet.  (4)  The  plate  may  have 
a  yielding  block  which  will  produce  such  wrinkles.  (5)  A 
baggy  top-sheet,  or  heavy  patches  in  make-ready.  (6)  The 
crowding  of  the  sheet  to  the  lower  guides.  We  suggest 
that  the  press  be  turned  slowly,  so  that  the  grippers  will 
take  a  sheet  from  the  guides.  Observe  if  the  sheet  buckles. 
If  it  does,  the  cause  will  be  evident  from  such  examination 
and  may  be  corrected.  If  the  stock  appears  wavy  on  one 
edge  it  should  be  turned  about.  If  buckling  occurs  when 
the  machine  runs  fast  and  does  not  when  run  slowly,  it 
may  be  the  result  of  the  violent  snapping  of  the  grippers 
on  the  sheet,  causing  the  air  as  it  is  expelled  to  wrinkle 
the  sheet.  Run  it  slower.  We  believe  a  close  study  of  the 
trouble  should  reveal  the  cause.  It  can  only  be  conjec¬ 
tured  by  us. 

Printing  on  Felt. 

(964.)  “  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  kind  of 

ink  that  is  used  to  print  on  felt?  The  kind  to  which  I  refer 
is  used  to  print  pennants  and  has  a  very  rough  appearance 
when  finished.” 

Answer. —  Felt  pennants,  now  so  extensively  used  in 
advertising,  are  produced  by  at  least  three  distinct  meth¬ 
ods.  The  most  artistic  and  highest  priced  are  produced 
under  a  patented  process  by  the  Reproduction  Company  of 
New  York.  This  kind  of  a  pennant  has  a  rather  rough 


finish;  it  shows  a  coarse-screen  effect,  as  from  a  half-tone. 
By  another  method  wherein  a  stencil  is  used,  many  pleas¬ 
ing  designs  are  executed  in  pennants.  These  have  a  relief 
effect  quite  like  that  produced  by  stencil-cut  letters  when 
sewn  or  pasted  on  the  pennants.  The  stencil  is  placed  on  the 
pennant  and  a  pigmented  compound  is  painted  over  the  open 
spaces  with  a  brush ;  the  stencil  is  removed  and  the  pen¬ 
nant  is  hung  up  to  dry;  this  takes  about  twelve  hours.  In 
some  instances  flock  is  strewn  over  the  freshly  coated  sur¬ 
face  and  allowed  to  set  for  a  time,  when  the  pennant  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  pressure  to  firmly  affix  the  flock  to  the  pigment 
or  adhesive,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  method  is  somewhat 
slow,  but  the  finished  pennant  is  quite  attractive.  The 
flock  remains  attached  to  the  pigment.  The  common  method 
of  printing  on  felt  is  quite  well  known  to  most  all  novelty 
printers,  and  is  subject  to  many  modifications.  The  ink- 
makers  have  kept  pace  with  the  demands  and  are  making- 
special  “  felt  ”  inks.  These  inks  may  be  obtained  in  black 
and  colors.  The  printing  of  the  pennants,  whether  on 
platens  or  on  cylinders,  requires  care  in  the  handling  of  the 
finished  product.  This  is  due  to  the  quantity  and  nature 
of  the  ink  used,  which  will  cause  smutting  of  the  fabric  if 
the  work  is  arranged  in  large  piles.  To  smut-sheet  would 
be  troublesome,  as  the  fresh  ink  readily  adheres  on  contact. 
Designs  cut  in  common  pine  or  deal  will  yield  excellent 
prints  and  are  not  difficult  to  make.  They  will  last  through 
a  long  run.  The  make-ready  consists  principally  in  giving 
plenty  of  squeeze  in  combination  with  a  good  supply  of  ink. 
The  rollers  should  be  firm,  not  soft.  The  cutting  of  the 
felt  may  be  accomplished  on  a  paper-cutter  with  little  or 
no  waste.  The  pennants  may  be  printed  two  or  more  on, 
as  the  case  may  require,  and  fair  register  may  be  obtained. 
The  printing  of  pennants  and  change-cloths  for  counter 
and  showcases  has  developed  into  a  specialty  line,  yet  there 
are  still  opportunities  for  the  small  printer  to  pick  up  some 
of  this  trade. 

Dull  Effect  in  Relief  Printing. 

(965.)  “  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  obtain  the  dull 

effect  with  the  embossotype  process?  I  have  purchased 
the  county  right  at  this  place.  Do  you  consider  it  a  per¬ 
manent  business?  ” 

Answer. —  The  dull  effect  may  be  produced  by  substi¬ 
tuting  powdered  asphaltum  for  the  pulverized  i-esin  in  the 
dusting  process.  It  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  resin.  The  effect  will  be  black  only.  This  method  was 
referred  to  in  this  department  about  three  years  ago  and 
was  practiced  by  some  printers  in  producing  imitation 
steel-die  work.  The  business  should  be  profitable  to  print¬ 
ers,  as  the  work  produced  is  somewhat  of  an  improvement 
on  the  ordinary  class  of  printing,  not  because  it  is  a  close 
imitation  of  the  more  expensive  steel-die  work,  for  this  line 
is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Mechanical  relief  printing,  when 
carried  on  to  its  highest  perfection,  is  a  process  that  is 
capable  of  many  striking  adaptations,  and  in  the  hands  of 
clever  printers  may  be  used  to  embellish  printed  matter  of 
various  kinds.  During  the  month  two  lots  of  specimens  of 
this  class  of  work  were  received.  One,  from  a  Utah  printer, 
shows  menu  covers  printed  on  heavy  antique  stock.  The 
ink  used  is  a  reddish  brown,  and  when  thrown  in  relief,  it 
gives  the  effect  of  medium  relief  embossing.  It,  however, 
has  an  advantage  over  embossing,  in  that  the  back  of  the 
sheet  is  not  marred  by  depressions  so  necessary  where 
embossing  is  in  evidence.  These  specimens,  however,  reveal 
one  defect,  if  it  can  be  called  such :  the  design  where  it 
appears  broad  shows  a  flattened  effect,  though  still  in 
relief,  and  the  surface  appears  slightly  irregular  as  if  the 
resin  in  melting  formed  slight  depressions  and  elevations. 
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The  fine  lines,  however,  give  a  uniformly  convex  surface. 
This  suggests  the  necessity  of  making  a  design  that  will 
carry  lines  that  will  give  a  surface  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  resin  the  ink  will  retain.  This  theory  is  home 
out  by  the  second  lot  of  specimens  received.  This  lot,  which 
comes  from  an  Illinois  printer  who  states  he  is  the  inventor 
of  the  process,  contains  letter-heads  printed  in  script,  text 
and  roman.  In  these  samples  the  heavy  elements  in  the 
script  show  nicely,  but  the  hair-lines  are  ragged.  This  is 
true  both  in  the  text  and  roman  and  suggests  the  inadvisa¬ 
bility  of  using  type  having  very  heavy  or  extremely  light 
elements.  Light  gothics  and  open  letters  having  a  face  no 
broader  than  the  face  of  a  two-point  brass  rule  and  no 
finer  than  a  one-point  rule  are  more  suitable.  As  the 
beauty  of  the  work  consists  in  the  uniformity  of  the  convex 
surface,  it  would  seem  that  the  design  should  be  made  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  amount  of  solidified  resin  the  line  will 
hold  without  flattening.  Another  condition  is  noticeable, 
whei’e  too  much  resin  is  deposited  on  the  inked  lines:  when 
fusion  takes  place  the  liquefied  resin  runs  over  and  appears 
outside  of  the  inked  surface,  giving  a  rather  ragged  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  letters.  This  is  an  error  of  manipulation,  and 
can  be  avoided.  The  most  pleasing  results  are  secured 
where  the  design  is  simple  and  display  is  avoided.  Study 
the  arrangement  and  style  of  faces  used  in  steel-die  work, 
as  much  of  this  work  is  worth  imitating. 


GUTENBERG  AND  HIS  DESCENDANTS. 

That  Gutenberg  was  a  typical  printer  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  excerpts  from  an  account  of  his  life. 

“  Before  1425  he  engaged  in  some  experiments  requiring 
money,  when  Andrew  Di’itzhen  became  security  for  him. 
In  January,  1441,  he  obtained  80  livres  by  mortgaging  some 
house  property.  In  1442  he  borrowed  some  money  from 
Martin  Brother.  He  returned  to  his  native  city,  Mainz, 
where  he  borrowed  100  guilders.  He  obtained  substantial 
aid  from  John  Fust,  who  advanced  800  guilders  to  promote 
the  work,  taking  a  mortgage  on  all  the  printing  materials 
to  be  purchased.  Again  Fust  had  to  come  forward  with 
another  800  guilders  to  prevent  a  collapse.  In  1455  Fust 
foreclosed  the  mortgage.  Doctor  Humery,  of  Mainz,  as¬ 
sisted  him  with  capital  On  the  death  of  Gutenberg  the 
printing  materials  were  claimed  and  taken  by  Doctor 
Humeiy.” 

Four  hundz’ed  years  later  find  most  printers  in  just  the 
same  box  as  the  illustrious  founder  of  their  art,  but  there 
are  signs  in  the  skies  which  indicate  that,  in  a  short  while, 
printers  will  violate  tradition  and  get  to  a  point  where 
debts  will  not  worry  or  pay-rolls  annoy. 

How  about  it,  brother  printer:  are  you  going  to  get  a 
fair  price  now,  or,  like  Gutenberg,  wait  450  years  for  your 
product  to  sell  at  $50,000  a  volume?  Not  that  we  mean  to 
charge  the  $50,000  now,  but  suppose  we  try  a  dollar  or  two 
more  on  each  job  and  see  if  that  won’t  help  to  bring  the 
$50,000  while  we  are  still  alive. —  0.  G.  M.,  in  Ben  Franklin 
Witness. 


CEMENT  PORCH  IN  ACTION. 

During  an  electric  storm  that  occurred  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon,  C.  L.  Tompson,  living-  thre  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
here,  received  a  severe  shock  and  it  was  thought  for  a  time 
serious  Mr.  Thompson  was  sitting  on  a  washing-machine  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  his  cement  porch,  it  striking  him  on 
the  right  side  of  his  head  passing  down  his  right  side  and 
glancing  olT. —  Pennville  (Ind.)  Journal. 


This  department  of  service  is  designed  to  hrin^  men  of  capacity 
In  touch  with  opportunities  which  are  seeking  them  and  which  they 
are  seeking.  There  Is  no  charge  attached  to  the  service  whatever. 
It  is  entirely  an  editorial  enterprise-  Applicants  for  space  in  this 
department  are  requested  to  write  fully  and  freely  to  the  editor, 
jiving  such  references  as  they  may  consider  convenient.  Their 
applications  will  be  reduced  to  a  formal  anonymous  statement  of 
their  desires  and  their  experience,  a  reference  number  attached 
and  published  in  *‘The  Inland  Printer.®*  Their  names  will  be 
furnished  to  inquirers.  Similarly  those  who  command  opportu¬ 
nities  which  they  are  seeking  men  to  fill  will  be  accorded  the  same 
privilege  under  the  same  terms.  The  “  tfet-toiether  ”  movement 
has  many  phases.  This  is  one  which  “The  Inland  Printer”  has 
originated  as  especially  desirable  for  the  iood  of  the  trade. 

Superintendent  Wanted. 

(156.)  We  have  what  is  considered  about  as  good  an 
equipment  as  there  is  in  Canada.  Monotype.  Our  line  of 
work  is  principally  catalogues,  fine  booklets  and  general 
job-printing  of  the  higher  grade.  Employ  in  the  composing- 
room  from  thirty-five  to  forty  men,  all  union.  We  desire  a 
man  with  good  executive  ability  who  knows  how  to  handle 
help.  We  are  ready  to  pay  him  $35  a  week,  which  is  about 
the  highest  wages  paid  a  working  foreman  in  Canada.  To 
the  right  man  we  would  not  stick  at  that  if  he  could  prove 
his  worth. 

Composing-room  Foreman  and  Monotype  Expert. 

(157.)  Situation  wanted  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin  or  Min¬ 
nesota,  as  foreman  of  composing-room  or  superintendent  of 
Monotype  plant.  Age  thirty-two;  married;  total  abstainer. 
Eighteen  years’  general  experience  in  Scotland  and  Eng¬ 
land.  Ten  years’  experience  as  foreman  of  Monotype  depart¬ 
ment.  Personally  capable  of  operating  both  keyboard  and 
caster.  Accustomed  to  handling  large  quantities  of  book, 
news,  tabular  and  tariff  work  of  all  descriptions,  and  a 
careful  disciplinarian.  At  present  employed  as  Monotype 
caster  and  Monotype  machinist  in  charge  of  entire  tariff 
plant.  Have  been  two  years  in  America.  Desire  position  as 
above  stated  where  the  services  of  a  capable,  efficient,  con¬ 
scientious  workman  would  be  appreciated.  References  and 
testimonials  in  support  of  these  representations  can  be  fur¬ 
nished. 

Job-compositor  and  Pressman. 

(158.)  Quick,  accurate  job-compositor.  Age  twenty- 
five.  Deaf-mute.  Experienced  in  all  kinds  of  job  and 
advertisement  work  handled  on  a  weekly  or  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Have  run  job-presses  and  flat-bed  Hoe  newspaper 
press,  and  can  make  ready  on  these  styles  of  presses.  Can 
report  news,  and  am  at  present  a  newspaper  correspondent 
for  the  news  of  my  home  town.  Familiar  with  all  the 
details  of  weekly  newspaper  publishing.  References  fur¬ 
nished  on  request. 


SHUT  UP. 

A  man  lay  'with  his  mouth  wide  open,  snoring  so  loud 
that  the  windows  rattled.  His  wife  nudged  him  with  her 
elbow  and  suggested ;  “  William,  you  would  make  less 

noise  if  you  kept  your  mouth  shut.”  “  So’d  you,”  replied 
William,  half  awake. 


LANDSBERG  AM  LECH. 

By  Gustav  Baumann,  Palette  and  Chisel  Club,  Chicago. 
Three-color  half-tone  and  tint. 

Engraved  and  printed  by  The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company,  Chicago. 
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BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 

Queries  rettardlnjf  process  en^ravin^.  and  suggestions  and  experiences  of  engravers  and  printers  are  solicited  for  this  department. 
Our  technical  research  laboratory  is. [prepared  to  investigate  and  report  on  matters  submitted.  For  terms  for  this  service  address 

The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Apochromatic  Lenses  for  Three-color  Work. 

“A  Student  of  the  Inland  Printer’s  Page,”  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee,  asks  a  number  of  questions  regarding  the 
procedure  in  three-color  processwork  and  starts  by  asking 
if  an  uncorrected  lens  will  make  much  difference? 

Answer. — ■  It  will  make  three-color  work  impossible,  for 
the  different  color-plates  can  not  be  made  to  register.  So 
what  is  the  use  making  them?  There  are  several  lenses  in 
the  market  now  that  bring  the  orange,  green  and  violet 
rays  to  the  same  focus.  They  are  called  apochromatic 
lenses,  and  they  are  the  first  requisite  in  color-block  making. 


tive  with  pure  high  lights  and  then  printing  on  a  metal 
plate  or  on  stone  in  the  usual  manner.’  Half-tone  positives 
have  been  used  for  a  long  time  in  intaglio  printing.  I  used 
this  method  many  years  ago.  I  have  the  birthday  announce¬ 
ment  of  my  son,  dated  March  3,  1897,  which  was  made  in 
this  way.  The  application  of  a  half-tone  positive  to  lith¬ 
ography  is  not  an  invention.  Having  a  cake  of  hand  sapo- 
lio  I  am  not  supposed  to  be  an  inventor  if  I  use  it  for  my 
feet!  ” 

Answer. —  The  question  of  the  validity  of  this  patent, 
which  Mr.  Chevalier  opens  up,  is  a  most  important  one  for 


SURPRISE  IN  TOYLAND. 


Zeiss,  for  instance,  has  a  special  apochromatic  planer  and 
also  a  Tessar  lens.  Voigtlander  makes  an  apochromatic 
Collinear  which  gives  perfect  correction  between  the  lines 
C  and  G  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Steinheil  makes  a  similar 
lens,  and  so  does  Rodenstein,  of  Munich.  So  there  are 
plenty  of  lenses  to  choose  from. 

Hi^h-li^ht  Half-tone  Patent  for  Lithography. 

Mr.  T.  Chevalier,  New  York,  writes:  “  I  have  just  seen 
U.  S.  Patent  No.  859,342,  issued  July  9,  1907,  called  ‘  The 
Improved  Process  for  Making  Half-tone  Engraving  for 
Use  in  Lithography  and  Other  Printing.’  The  process  is 
this :  ‘  Such  process  consisting  in  first  photographing  the 

desired  matter,  then  photographing  the  negative  thus 
obtained  through  a  screen  so  as  to  produce  a  half-tone  posi- 


users  of  the  offset  press  and  to  processworkers  generally. 
Have  any  other  readers  made  positives  in  the  above  man¬ 
ner,  and  how  long  ago? 

Acid-proof  Cements. 

“Progressive,”  Chicago,  writes:  “I  have  an  etching 
machine  with  a  flue,  to  keep  the  acid  fumes  from  getting 
around  the  shop.  I  want  to  use  acid-proof  stoneware  pipe 
to  carry  the  fumes  through  two  stories  to  the  roof.  Can 
you  recommend  a  cement  for  the  joints  of  the  pipe  that  will 
be  surely  acid-proof?  ” 

Answer. —  There  are  several  simple  cements  made  of 
material  ready  at  hand  that  should  answer  the  purpose  per¬ 
fectly.  For  instance:  Take  one  pound  each  of  resin  and 
sulphur  in  powder.  Stir  in  two  pounds  of  powdered  brick- 
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dust.  Put  the  whole  mixture  into  a  pot  and  heat  until  it 
melts.  When  it  is  hot  you  will  have  a  liquid  paste  that  will 
cement  the  joints  in  the  stoneware  pipe  and  as  proof 
ag'ainst  acid  fumes  as  the  stoneware  itself.  While  on  the 
subject  of  acid-proof  ware,  it  is  worth  while  to  know  that 
the  Charles  Graham  Chemical  Pottery  Works,  in  Brooklyn 
Borough,  New  York,  is  making  a  line  of  acid-proof  stone¬ 
ware  vessels,  pipes  and  faucets  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  that 
are  invaluable  to  the  photoengraver  troubled  with  acids 
destroying  the  ordinary  piping.  The  ordinary  sewer  pipe, 
unless  exceptionally  well  made,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  trou¬ 
ble  by  disintegrating,  and  the  Graham  concern  has  provis¬ 
ion  for  this  kind  of  trouble  also. 

Engravers  at  Work — Mediaeval  Style. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  at  Turin  they  have 
reproduced  in  actual  operation  a  fifteenth-century  printing- 
office,  including  the  wood  engravers  and  typefoundry.  It 
was  into  Italy  that  printing  was  first  carried  from  Ger¬ 
many,  for  books  were  printed  in  the  Monastery  of  Subiaco, 
near  Rome,  in  1465.  In  this  restored  printery  not  only  the 
interior  furnishings  and  the  costumes,  but  the  tools  the 


ENGR.WERS  .tND  TYPEFOUNDER  .YT  TURIN  EXHIBITION. 


engravers  work  with,  are  either  the  identical  ones,  or  copies 
of  those,  used  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago.  And  they  are 
doing  real  work,  reprinting  two  or  three  famous  books, 
including  the  first  edition  in  Italian  of  Dante’s  immortal 
work.  Also  the  “  Hours  of  the  B.  V.  M.”  This  latter  book 
has  numerous  illustrations  and  woodcut  borders  through¬ 
out.  Only  a  limited  number  of  copies  will  be  printed,  sell¬ 
ing  at  $40  each.  As  they  will  be  printed  on  hand-made 
paper  with  specially  cast  type,  collectors  will  prize  them. 
In  the  illustration  the  typefounder  is  shown  at  the  left  of 
the  picture.  The  engraver  is  near  the  window,  hard  at 
work,  as  usual,  while  the  designer  is  idly  entertaining  a 
patron  of  the  printery  —  much  the  same  as  one  finds  it  in 
our  day. 

Etching  Intaglio  Plates. 

“Artist  Etcher,”  Boston,  writes:  “I  had  much  expe¬ 
rience,  years  ago  in  Europe,  etching  plates  intaglio;  but  I 
used  then  what  is  called  the  Dutch  mordant,  which  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  water. 
I  have  taken  up  etching  again  and  have  been  advised  to  use 
chlorid  of  iron,  which  I  buy  in  solution.  It  works  beauti¬ 
fully,  etches  sharp  and  clean  without  any  bubbles,  but  the 
lines  do  not  hold  the  ink  so  well.  Maybe  the  fault  is  with 
the  ink.  Can  you  tell  me?  ” 

Answer. —  The  fault  may  easily  be  with  the  ink.  Still 
there  is  this  difference  between  the  Dutch  mordant  and 


chlorid  of  iron:  The  latter  etches  the  copper  so  smoothly 
that  it  does  not  give  the  “  tooth  ”  to  hold  the  ink  that  the 
Dutch  mordant  does.  If  after  using  the  chlorid  of  iron  you 
will  finish  the  biting  of  your  copper  plate  with,  say,  one 
ounce  of  chromic  acid  in  ten  ounces  of  water,  you  will  find 
the  etched  copper  has  a  sort  of  granular  surface  which 
gives  the  necessary  “  tooth  ”  to  hold  the  ink  when  wiping 
the  plate  in  printing  from  it. 

Intensifying  and  Stripping  Solution. 

J.  P.  Flower,  Rochester,  New  York,  sends  what  he 
esteems  to  be  a  new  idea  for  intensifying  and  stripping  at 
the  same  time.  He  writes  that  he  obtained  the  formula 
from  a  tramp  photoengraver.  The  process  is  to  intensify 
the  negatives  by  first  bleaching  them  with  the  regular  mer¬ 
cury  solution  to  blacken  them  and  then  put  them  in  a  tray 
containing  the  following  solution : 


Distilled  water  .  16  ounces 

Caustic  potash  .  %  ounce 

Formalin  .  %  ounce 


As  soon  as  the  negative  is  an  intense  black  it  is  rinsed 
under  the  tap,  cut  around  the  edges  and  put  in  a  tray  of 
clean  water,  when  the  film  will  float  easily  from  the  glass. 
It  can  be  turned  upside  down  and  put  back  on  the  same 
glass  or  transferred  to  another  one.  The  caustic  potash 
does  the  work.  The  idea  is  not  new,  however.  It  origi¬ 
nated  with  H.  Hands,  of  Jubbulpore,  India,  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago  in  this  department. 

Further  Facts  Re^ardin^  Costs. 

The  Robert  S.  Denham  Company  publishes  in  the  Cost 
Finder  a  table  showing  the  results  of  its  investigations 
in  from  twenty-eight  to  sixty-three  photoengraving  plants. 
Portion  of  the  table  is  reproduced  here.  It  tells  the  number 
of  plants  considered  and  the  average  cost  per  hour  for 


Photoengraving  operations. 

Reports 

considered. 

Average 
cost  per  hour. 

28 

$2.69 

1.78 

50 

42 

1.50 

Color  etching  and  finishing . 

38 

1.38 

Half-tone  etching  and  finishing . 

54 

1.34 

Line  etching  and  finishing . 

59 

1.54 

Routing . 

63 

1.28 

Blocking  . 

63 

1.21 

Color  proofing  . 

31 

1.20 

COSTS  IX  PirOTOENGR.WIXG  BY  THE  HOUR. 

various  operations.  One  point  is 

brought  out  particularly. 

which  engravers  ignore,  and  that  is  that  the  line  etching 
costs  $1.54,  while  half-tone  etching  is  $1.34.  Routing  is  an 
additional  expense  in  linework,  and  still  the  latter  is  usually 
sold  for  one-half  the  cost  of  half-tone.  The  costs  shown  in 
this  table  are  but  one-half  those  required  to  run  an  engra¬ 
ving  plant,  so  that  those  studying  these  figures  who  sell 
minimum  cuts  at  $1  are  liable  to  have  a  nightmare. 

Scum  on  Half-tones  to  Remove  Before  Etching. 

R.  E.  Godfrey,  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  writes  of  his 
trouble  with  the  enamel  lifting,  after  etching  and  when 
taking  a  proof.  His  enamel  formula  was  the  one  recom¬ 
mended  in  this  department  fifteen  years  ago,  and  hitherto 
it  has  never  failed  him.  His  method  of  working  seemed  all 
right,  so  he  blamed  a  new  carboy  of  iron  for  his  trouble, 
because  he  thought  it  was  too  acid.  After  much  experi¬ 
menting  he  found  the  cause  of  the  enamel  lifting,  and  his 
experience  told  in  a  subsequent  letter  will  be  of  service  to 
others :  “  Since  writing  you  I  got  busy  trying  to  locate  the 
cause  of  my  trouble  and  found  it  in  the  clearing  solution 
used  for  removing  the  scum  from  the  plates  before  etching. 
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I  went  back  to  acetic  acid  and  salt  and  it  worked  all  right 
with  several  plates.  Then  I  experimented  with  muriatic 
acid  instead  of  the  acetic  and  found  the  enamel  would  lift 
as  before.  I  kept  diluting  the  muriatic-acid  solution  until 
I  found  that  %  ounce  of  muriatic  acid  to  10  ounces  of  water 
and  1  ounce  of  salt  works  perfectly  and  I  have  had  no  trou¬ 
ble  since.  My  mistake  was,  that  I  was  using  too  much 
muriatic  acid  in  the  clearing  solution.” 

Royle  Routing  Cutters. 

From  John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  comes 
one  of  their  beautiful  booklets,  on  “  Cutters  That  Cut.”  It 
contains  so  much  information  regarding  the  use  and  care 
of  this  most  important  tool  in  photoengraving,  that  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  owner  and  user  of  a  router  and  be 


used  in  retouching  Solio  prints?  Where  the  air-brush  can 
not  be  set  down  fine  enough  to  work  on  piston  rods,  nuts  and 
small  detail  of  machinery,  must  the  sable  brush  be  resorted 
to?  ” 

Answer. —  The  frisket  paper  can  be  purchased  readily. 
There  are  so  many  kinds  of  tracing  paper  in  the  market 
that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
selection.  The  “  mineral  ”  paper  used  by  negative  retouch¬ 
ers  is  a  good  paper  for  friskets.  Many  artists  employ  cel¬ 
luloid  films  for  this  purpose.  Ovals,  circles  and  rectangular 
pieces  of  thin  brass  are  indispensable  either  as  masks  or 
for  holding  the  friskets  in  place.  In  spraying  rods  and 
shading  straight  pieces  of  machinery,  strips  of  brass  with 
straight  edges  are  used  alone.  The  fine  detail  is  always 
touched  up  with  a  camel’s-hair  or  sable  brush.  It  is  here 


A  FEW  ANTIQUATED  SHAPES. 


used  as  a  text-book  by  apprentices  on  the  machine.  Every 
journeyman  router  should  be  acquainted  with  the  most 
valuable  facts  it  contains.  This  booklet  can  be  had  free  of 
charge  by  writing  for  it  and  mentioning  that  it  is  for  a 
reader  of  The  Inland  Printer. 

A  Royle  routing  cutter  is  made  with  all  the  care  and 
precision  of  a  watch,  and  is  the  result  of  over  fifty  years  of 
scientific  experiment  with  all  classes  of  steel  and  through 
all  the  varying  methods  of  tempering  and  hardening.  It 
amazes  the  visitor  to  Royle’s  model  factory,  at  Paterson, 
first  to  see  all  the  special  appliances  required  to  turn  out 
the  numerous  styles  and  sizes  of  routing  tools,  and  then  one 
is  filled  with  wonderment  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  great 
quantity  manufactured.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Royle  Routing  Cutter  is  the  standard  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  as  well  as  Calcutta  and  Constantinople. 

Air-brush  Information. 

“Artist,”  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  asks  among  others 
the  following  questions  regarding  air-brush  work:  “How 
is  the  frisket  paper  for  masks  prepared?  I  understand  the 
artists  prepare  it  themselves.  I  am  told  that  rubber  solution 
is  painted  on  the  photograph  instead  of  the  frisket  paper 
and  that  this  rubber  is  made  opaque  with  gold-bronze  pow¬ 
der.  Have  you  ever  tried  this?  Just  what  are  the  colors 


that  the  skill  of  the  artist  is  shown.  For  Solio  prints  I  use 
Higgins’  American  drawing  ink,  Windsor  &  Newton’s  Chi¬ 
nese  white  and  india  red.  Rubber  solution  is  difficult  to 
remove  from  photographs.  Gum  mastic  in  alcohol  is  better, 
as  it  can  be  cleaned  off  completely  with  alcohol. 


RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  FORMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Every  once  in  a  while  you  find  that  somebody  has  said 
something  you  wanted  to  say  —  only  better.  The  man  who 
has  got  ahead  of  me  this  time  is  Charles  H.  Grasty,  editor 
of  the  Baltimore  Siin. 

“  If  you  have  something  to  sell,”  he  says,  “  you  can  go  to 
a  job-printer  and  have  a  lot  of  bills  struck  off  and  dis¬ 
tribute  them  around  town.  That  is  advertising  in  the  crude 
state. 

“  Put  the  same  matter  in  any  kind  of  a  newspaper  and 
that  is  advertising  in  a  more  advanced  and  effective  form. 

“  Insert  the  same  copy  in  a  paper  that  goes  into  the 
home,  with  a  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  family  circle, 
and  that  is  advertising  in  the  highest  state.  As  time  goes 
on  and  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  readers  attach 
themselves  to  the  paper,  the  habit  of  reading  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  that  paper  becomes  fixed  and  an  advertising 
medium  is  established.”  —  E.  C.  Patterson,  in  Collier's. 
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This  department  is  designed  to  furnish  information,  when  available,  to  inquirers  on  subjects  not  properly  coming  within  the  scope  of 
the  various  technical  departments  of  this  magazine.  The  publication  of  these  queries  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  closer  understanding 
of  conditions  in  the  trade.  Ail  requests  for  information  demanding  a  personal  reply  by  mail  should  be  accompanied  by  a  self- 

addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


Calendar  Pads. 

(970.)  “  Kindly  furnish  us  with  list  of  firms  manufac¬ 

turing  calendar  pads  for  the  trade.” 

Answer. —  Sullivan  Printing  Works  Company,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio;  Goes  Lithographing  Company,  226  South  La 
Salle  street,  Chicago. 

Directory  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

(968.)  “  We  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  would 

inform  us  where  we  could  get  a  reliable  directory  of  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.” 

Answer. —  Publishers’  Commercial  Union,  30  North 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Embossing  on  Platen  Press. 

(944.)  “  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would 

inform  me  where  I  could  get  some  information  relative  to 
embossing  on  a  platen  press  —  how  it  is  done,  etc.” 

Answer. —  “A  Practical  Guide  to  Embossing  and  Die¬ 
stamping.”  Cloth;  $1.50.  Sold  by  The  Inland  Printer 
Company. 

Manufacturers  of  Grocery  Sales-books. 

(949.)  “  Will  you  please  send  me  the  names  and 

addresses  of  all  the  manufacturers  of  grocery  sales-books 
that  you  may  possibly  know?  ” 

Answer. —  Oeder  Thomsen  Company,  211  West  Webster 
avenue,  Chicago;  the  American  Sales  Books  Company, 
Elmira,  New  York;  Carter  Crume  Company,  503  First 
National  Bank  building,  Chicago;  General  Manifolding 
Company,  Franklin,  Pennsylvania. 

Marbling  Book  Ed^es. 

(946.)  “  If  you  have  any  books  or  publications  on  the 

subject  of  marbling  on  book  edges,  I  would  like  to  be 
informed.” 

Answer. —  The  only  book  ever  published  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  marbling,  so  far  as  we  have  knowledge,  was 
“  Halfer’s  Marbling  Art.”  And  this  is  out  of  print.  The 
subject  is  ably  treated,  however,  in  a  number  of  works  on 
bookbinding  described  in  our  catalogue,  copy  of  which  has 
been  forwarded. 

Waxed  Board. 

(954.)  “  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  address  of  some 

house  in  Chicago  that  either  handles  or  manufactures  the 
waxed  cai'dboard  that  is  used  in  making  the  cardboard 
milk-bottle  stopper?  Will  be  in  the  market  shortly  for  a 
large,  steady  supply  of  this  material,  and  I  thank  you  in 
advance  for  the  infoi’mation.” 

Answer. —  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  maker  of 
waxed  board  in  Chicago.  There  are  two  paperdealers  that 
can  supply  you,  however.  These  are:  Bradner  Smith 


Company,  175  West  Monroe  street;  J.  W.  Butler  Paper 
Company,  223  West  Monroe  street.  We  might  state  that 
cardboard  milk-bottle  stoppers  are  paraffined  after  being 
cut  out  of  the  board. 

Offset  Printing. 

(957.)  “Do  you  do  ‘offset’  printing  for  the  trade? 
We  wish  to  have  a  photograph  printed  by  the  offset  process. 
If  you  do  not  do  this  work  could  you  give  us  the  address  of 
some  one  in  Chicago  who  does?  ” 

Answer. —  We  do  no  offset  printing.  The  following  Chi¬ 
cago  concerns  do  this  kind  of  work  for  the  trade:  Goes 
Lithographing  Company,  226  La  Salle  street;  R.  R.  Don¬ 
nelley  &  Sons  Company,  corner  Polk  street  and  Plymouth 
court;  Sherwood  Lithogi'aphing  Company,  465  East  Thir¬ 
tieth  street. 

Stock  Designs. 

(951.)  “  Do  you  know  where  we  could  buy  any  stock 

lithographed  Christmas  show-cards  about  the  size  of  street¬ 
car  cards?  What  we  mean  by  ‘  stock  ’  is  a  lithographed 
card  showing  Christmas  designs,  such  as  holly,  poinsettas, 
snow  scenes,  Christmas  trees,  or  Santa  Claus,  etc.,  on  one 
side,  and  a  blank  space  wherein  we  could  print  a  cut  of  our 
pen,  some  copy  and  our  name  on  the  other.  Do  you  know  of 
any  concern  that  makes  or  sells  these  cards?  ” 

Answer. —  Meyer  Both  Company,  2314  Indiana  avenue, 
Chicago,  handles  stock  designs  in  lithographs  and  engra¬ 
vings. 

Power  Punch. 

(948.)  “We  are  in  the  market  for  a  power  punch,  and 
if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  us  the  names  of  such  manu¬ 
facturers  and  their  addresses  as  you  have  on  your  list,  we 
certainly  will  appreciate  it.” 

Answer. —  For  power  punches  write  to  the  following 
makers  and  dealers  for  particulars:  United  Printing 
Machinery  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Samuel  C. 
Tatum  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Edward  B.  Stinson  & 
Son,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  H.  B.  Rosbach,  634  Federal 
street,  Chicago;  Latham  Machinery  Company,  306  South 
Canal  street,  Chicago;  W.  O.  Hickok  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  South  worth  Brothers, 
Portland,  Maine;  H.  Hinze,  Tribune  .building.  New  York 
city;  Charles  Beck  Company,  609  Chestnut  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Shippin^-ta^s. 

(950.)  “  I  am  enclosing  tag  and  would  like  to  know  the 

addresses  of  manufacturers  of  this  kind  of  shipping-tag 
from  whom  large  numbers  can  be  purchased.” 

Answer. — American  Manufacturing  Company,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan;  Challenge  Envelope  Company,  Trenton, 
Michigan;  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mas- 
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sachusetts;  Denny  Tag  Company,  West  Chester,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  International  Tag  Company,  141  West  Lake  street, 
Chicago;  Anthony  Eisler  Company,  321  Canal  street,  New 
York;  Keystone  Tag  Company,  West  Chester,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  Robert  Gair  Company,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Duplicate-sales  Check-books. 

(942.)  “  We  would  be  so  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 

will  give  us  the  names  of  several  concerns  who  make  mer¬ 
chants’  duplicate-sales  checks  for  the  trade.  We  mean  the 
cheap  books  that  are  used  for  taking  and  filling  orders  by 
clerks,  over  the  counter.” 

Answer. —  Undoubtedly  there  are  a  number  of  concerns 
doing  this  work,  but  we  have  definite  information  of  only 
two  —  the  Carter  Crume  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York,  and  the  General  Manifolding  Company,  Franklin, 
Pennsylvania.  Both  of  these  concerns  are  extensive  manu¬ 
facturers  of  these  duplicate-sales  books. 

Marks  of  Early  Printers. 

(947.)  “Can  you  supply  us  or  name  the  publishers  of 
a  book  giving  the  marks  of  the  early  printers  and  good 
engravers?  There  is  quite  a  demand  for  these  in  our  work 
for  residences  and  some  classes  of  public  buildings,  and  if 
possible  we  wish  to  have  a  more  complete  history  of  these 
marks.” 

Answer. —  “  Printers’  Marks,”  by  W.  Roberts,  published 
by  George  Bell  &  Sons,  York  street,  London,  England,  in 
1893,  is  now  out  of  print.  The  book  is  a  well-printed  and 
comprehensive  work  profusely  illustrated  with  printers’ 
marks.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  similar  work. 

Advertising  Blotters. 

(955.)  “  Will  you  please  put  us  in  communication  with 

a  firm  that  manufactures  or  handles  advertising  blotters? 
What  we  want  is  a  line  of,  say,  a  dozen  different  designs, 
with  blanks  for  subject-matter  and  name.” 

Answer. —  The  following  are  makers  of  advertising  blot¬ 
ters  of  the  better  class:  United  States  Photogi-avure  Com¬ 
pany,  186  West  Fourth  street.  New  York  city;  C.  H. 
Thompson  Calendar  Company,  94  Warren  street.  New  York 
city;  the  James  Lee  Company,  23-29  South  Clinton  street, 
Chicago;  Rotary  Photogravure  Company,  Passaic,  New 
Jersey;  Williamson-Haffner  Company,  Denver,  Colorado; 
John  T.  Palmer  Company,  Department  N.,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  We  have  written  these  firms  stating  your 
request. 

Type-measuring  Rule. 

(967.)  “  Have  you  or  do  you  know  where  I  can  pro¬ 

cure  a  square  rule  showing  the  number  of  foundry  ems  and 
half  ems  in  the  following  type  sizes:  6,  8,  10,  12?  For 
instance : 

10  picas  of  6-point  equals  20  ems  or  forty  %  ems. 

10  picas  of  8-point  equals  15  ems  or  thii'ty  %  ems. 

10  picas  of  10-point  equals  12  ems  or  twenty-four  %  ems. 

10  picas  of  12-point  equals  10  ems  or  twenty  %  ems. 

This  rule  to  be  seventy-two  picas  or  one  foot  long,  with 
corners  edged  with  brass,  and  graduating  marks  shown  at 
each  corner  of  the  rule.” 

Answer. —  We  believe  there  is  such  a  measuring  rule 
manufactured,  but  have  been  unable  to  locate  it.  Possibly 
some  of  our  readers  can  give  the  desired  information. 

Leather  and  Imitation-leather  Card  Cases. 

(966.)  “  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  place  where  they 

manufacture  leather  and  imitation-leather  card  cases?  I 
would  like  to  have  a  quantity  made  up,  but  I  am  unable  to 


place  my  order.  I  have  inquired  several  different  places, 
but  have  not  found  a  place.” 

Answer. —  The  Whitehead  &  Hoag  Company,  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  manufactures  both  leather  and  imitation- 
leather  card  cases.  The  Kettleman  Leather  Goods  Com¬ 
pany,  161  West  Harrison  street,  Chicago,  manufactures 
leather  card  cases.  Imitation-leather  card  cases  are  made 
on  order  by  large  printers  and  binders.  Write  Slade,  Hipp 
&  Meloy,  119  West  Lake  street,  Chicago,  or  Gane  Brothers, 
610  Federal  street,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of  bookbinders’ 
supplies,  for  a  list  of  binders  doing  this  class  of  work. 

Books  on  Photoengraving. 

(943.)  “  I  have  been  informed  that  you  are  publishers 

of  books  on  photoengraving,  on  which  I  would  like  a  little 
information.  Just  want  a  simple  outfit,  as  I  only  want  to 
make  one  or  two  cuts  each  week;  but  would  like  to  be  able 
to  make  fair  cuts,  as  it  is  as  much  an  advertisement  for  my 
work  as  anything  else.” 

Answer. —  There  are  two  books  listed  in  our  catalogue  — 
copy  of  which  has  been  forwarded  —  entitled  “  Photo¬ 
engraving:  A  Revision  and  Enlargement  of  H.  Jenkins’ 
Manual  of  Photoengraving,”  by  N.  S.  Amstutz,  and  “  Photo¬ 
engraving,”  by  Carl  Schraubstadter,  which  cover  the  sub¬ 
ject  thoroughly  and  in  a  practical  manner.  We  would  also 
call  your  attention  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  other  books 
listed  in  the  catalogue  under  “  Process  Engraving.” 

London  City  Guilds’  Examination  for  Printers. 

(969.)  “I  am  using  the  ‘Question  Box’  column  in 
your  valuable  publication  to  get  some  information  and 
advice.  I  am  a  young  Englishman  who  landed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  two  years  ago  as  a  printer.  Since  I  came  I  have  been 
striving  hard  to  improve  my  knowledge  of  the  business  by 
taking  and  reading  The  Inland  Printer,  and  am  also  an 
1.  T.  U.  student,  which  two  things  combined  have  helped  me 
along  the  .road  to  improvement  wonderfully  —  in  fact  more 
than  anything  else.  But  what  I  am  in  search  of  now  is  on 
another  matter.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  London  City  Guilds’  examination  for  printers 
or  tell  me  where  I  can  get  the  necessary  information?  ” 

Answer. —  While  we  have  at  hand  some  data  relative  to 
the  London  City  Guilds  and  examinations  held  at  which 
medals  are  awarded  as  prizes,  we  would  prefer  to  have 
you  advised  directly  by  those  in  charge  of  the  different 
printing  classes  in  that  city.  Write  for  full  information  to 
William  H.  Slater,  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Borough 
Polytechnic  Institute,  103  Borough  Road,  London,  S.  E., 
England.  You  have  a  commendable  ambition,  and  we  wish 
you  a  deserved  success. 

How  to  Clean  Type 

(952.)  “  Please  send  me  full  instructions  relative  to 

cleaning  body  and  face  of  type  successfully  by  using  lye.  I 
have  bought  several  fonts  of  secondhand  type  and  would 
like  to  clean  them  thoroughly  before  using.  What  can  I  use 
instead  of  benzin,  that  is  not  inflammable,  for  cleaning  type 
after  shoi’t  runs?  ” 

Answer. —  If  the  type  is  foul  with  hardened  ink,  you  can 
soften  the  ink  by  soaking  the  type  in  a  shallow  pan,  having 
it  covered  by  a  solution  of  turpentine  and  crude  carbolic 
acid  (equal  parts).  Allow  the  type  to  remain  until  it  is 
found  that  the  hardened  ink  is  easily  rubbed  off.  Remove 
the  type  and  pour  benzin  on  it  and  allow  it  to  stand  awhile. 
Next  wash  the  type  with  hot  lye  and  rinse  it  well,  other¬ 
wise  a  soapy-like  substance  remains  attached.  When  it 
finally  dries  out  it  leaves  a  white,  powdery  substance  on  the 
sides  of  the  type.  This  is  lye  in  crystal  form.  A  suitable 
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cleaner  for  type  and  rollers  is  tarcolin.  It  is  nonexplosive, 
and  will  answer  your  purpose.  Write  the  Delete  Chemical 
Company,  126  William  street,  New  York  city,  for  a  book¬ 
let  on  tarcolin. 

Hygroscopic  Paper. 

(953.)  “  Will  you  kindly  publish  in  your  paper  where 

in  New  York  city  paper  which  changes  color  with  the 
weather  and  acts  as  a  barometer  in  novelty  advertising 
cards  may  be  purchased?  ” 

Answer. —  We  have  no  exact  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  believe  you  can  secure  the  paper  from  McKesson 
&  Robbins,  91  Fulton  street.  New  York  city,  or  from  the 
Baker  &  Adams  Chemical  Company,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 
Should  neither  of  these  firms  have  the  stock,  you  can  make 
the  paper  yourself  by  sponging  a  suitable  unsized  sheet  of 
soft  paper,  such  as  news,  antique  white  book  or  blotter,  with 
any  of  the  following  solutions: 


Cobalt  chloi'id  .  1  ounce 

Sodium  chlorid  .  %  ounce 

Calcium  chlorid  .  75  grains 

Acacia  .  %  ounce 

Water  .  3  ounces 


The  colors  indicate  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  Rose-red,  rain;  bluish  red,  moist;  pale  red, 
very  moist;  lavender-blue,  nearly  dry;  blue,  dry. 

Cobalt  chlorid  .  1  part 

Gelatin  .  10  parts 

Water  .  100  parts 

Normal  color,  pink;  changes  to  violet  in  medium  humid 
weather,  blue  in  dry. 

Cobalt  chlorid  .  1  part 

Gelatin  .  20  parts 

Nickel  oxid  .  75  parts 

Cupric  chlorid  .  25  parts 

Water  .  200  parts 

Green  in  dry  weather. 

If  the  foregoing  recipes  are  not  satisfactory  write  the 
Novelty  News,  116  Nassau  street.  New  York  city.  This 
journal  is  likely  to  know  where  the  paper  may  be  procured. 

Char^in^  for  Composition  on  Form  Letters. 

(956.)  “  We  have  had  a  proposition  on  our  hands  and 

have  made  inquiry  from  a  number  of  printers  and  type- 
foundries  without  getting  any  satisfaction,  so  have  at  last 
decided  to  go  to  headquarters  for  the  information.  Our 
problem  is  this :  In  fifty  lines  twelve-point  typewriter  type, 
set  forty-two  ems  to  the  line,  how  many  thousand  ems 
would  there  be?  Also  in  fifty  lines,  set  in  ten-point  Oliver 
Elite  typewriter  type,  set  forty-two  ems,  how  many  thou¬ 
sand  ems  would  there  be?  We  realize  that  the  typewriter 
type  and  spaces  being  all  the  same  body,  it  can  not  be 
measured  the  same  as  other  type,  where  the  letters  vary. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  arrive  at  a  proper  meas¬ 
urement  of  this  type.  It  does  not  seem  just  to  charge  the 
customer  on  the  same  measurement  as  we  would  if  we  were 
setting  regular  body  type.  If  you  think  the  question  is  of 
interest  to  your  subscribers,  would  be  glad  to  have  you  use 
it  in  the  magazine,  but  would  also  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  could  give  us  your  answer  by  letter,  as  your  Septem¬ 
ber  number  is  probably  printed  by  this  time.” 

Answer. —  The  recognized  standard  of  measurement  of 
type  is  based  on  the  square  or  em  of  the  body.  Where  the 
type  is  fat,  the  printer  is  entitled  to  the  gain,  and  where 
it  is  lean  he  suffers,  although  if  it  comes  under  the  estab¬ 
lished  size  he  is  expected  to  make  an  extra  charge.  This 
same  rule  would  apply  to  typewriter  type,  measuring  it 
according  to  the  number  of  ems  or  squares  of  the  size  of 


type  used.  We  doubt  whether  a  printer  can  set  much  more 
of  typewriter  type  than  of  ordinary  roman  of  the  same  size, 
unless  he  is  doing  considerable  of  such  composition.  While 
the  thin  letters  are  fat,  the  fat  letters,  such  as  “  m  ”  and 
“  w  ”  and  all  of  the  capital  letters,  are  lean.  In  addition  to 
this  the  uniformity  of  size  confuses  the  compositor  who  sets 
it  only  occasionally,  and,  unless  the  case  is  “clean,”  “dirty” 
proofs  can  not  be  avoided,  as  the  touch  of  the  finger  will 
not  indicate  whether  you  have  an  “  i  ”  or  an  “  m.”  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  know  of  any  printer  charging  for  form- 
letter  composition  on  the  piece  basis.  It  is  taken  on  a 
certain  price  for  the  finished  job,  just  as  a  bill-head  or 
envelope  card.  This  is  the  only  satisfactory  method.  Find 
your  cost  on  the  composition  of  the  average-sized  letter, 
including  all  overhead  expense,  and  then  add  a  profit.  In 
offices  making  an  exclusive  business  of  form  letters  the  gen¬ 
eral  practice  is  to  charge  a  certain  price  for  the  letter  of  a 
given  number  of  lines  or  less,  making  an  additional  charge 
for  each  additional  line.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  equita¬ 
ble  plan.  Others,  however,  make  no  distinction  so  long  as  it 
comes  within  a  page,  having  but  one  price  for  every  letter. 

To  find  the  number  of  ems  in  a  letter  42  picas  wide  and 
50  lines  long,  set  in  ten-point,  multiply  42  (ems)  by  12 
(points),  which  gives  you  the  number  of  points  (504)  in  a 
line.  Divide  504  by  10  (the  size  of  the  type  set),  which 
shows  that  there  are  50.4  ems  of  ten-point  in  a  line.  Mul¬ 
tiply  50.4  by  50  (the  number  of  lines  set)  and  you  have  the 
number  of  ems  set  —  2,520.  In  fifty  42-pica  lines  of  twelve- 
point  there  are  42  X  12  =  504  points;  504  12  =  42  ems; 

42  X  50  =:  2,100  ems.  Follow  the  same  rule  in  any  type- 
body,  and  the  result  will  be  in  ems  of  that  body. 

Justifications  in  Tabular  Matter. 

(945.)  “  You  will  find  enclosed  some  tables  cut  from  a 

book  which  we  recently  composed.  You  will  observe  that 
there  are  in  some  of  them  two  columns  of  figures  and  in 
others  three  and  four  and  five  columns  of  figures.  The 
customer  for  whom  we  did  the  work  has  one  idea  of  ‘  three- 
justification  matter  ’  and  we  have  another.  I  have  looked 
at  every  authority  I  can  find  and  am  astonished  to  discover 
that  in  no  book  on  the  printing  art  is  there  a  description  of 
what  constitutes  ‘  justification  ’  in  tabular  matter,  and  the 
rule  of  a  varying  price  for  tables  containing  one,  two,  three, 
four  and  five  or  more  columns  of  figures.  I  wish  you  would 
inform  me  as  to  the  designations  of  the  justifications  of  the 
various  tables  inclosed.  In  other  words,  tell  me  which  are 
two-justification,  three-justification,  and  four-justification 
tables,  etc.  Local  old-time  hand  printers  are  not  sure  that 
they  know  what  is  what  in  the  matter,  although  they  recall 
the  price  of  hand-set  tables  was  always  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  columns  of  figures  in  a  single  column  of  matter. 
If  you  will  settle  the  matter  you  will  greatly  oblige  me.  I 
am  not  advancing  any  opinion  of  my  own  because  I  do  not 
wish  to  suggest  an  answer  in  case  you  should  be  as  uncer¬ 
tain  in  the  matter  as  I  have  found  printers  generally  to  be. 
Not,  however,  that  I  think  you  would  try  to  make  me 
believe  you  know  if  you  did  not.” 

Answer. —  There  is  one  justification  for  each  column, 
including  the  stub.  Thus,  matter  leadered  to  one  column 
of  figures  requires  two  justifications.  In  a  table  with  a 
stub  and  five  columns  of  figures  there  are  six  justifications. 
By  using  brass  rules  between  columns  instead  of  white 
space,  the  conclusion  is  clearly  demonstrated.  The  usual 
custom  in  machine  composition  is  to  charge  price  and  one- 
half  for  tables  with  only  one  column  of  figures  (two  justifi¬ 
cations)  ,  and  double  price  for  tables  with  two  or  more  col¬ 
umns  of  figures,  in  addition  to  the  stub. 
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Obitixavy 


Robert  A.  Williamson. 

Robert  A.  Williamson,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Baltimore  Typographical  Union  since  1898,  died  on  August 
31  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Death  was  due  to  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  diseases. 

Richard  H.  Gillespie. 

While  at  Denver,  Colorado,  Richard  H.  Gillespie,  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Daily  Advocate 
and  president  of  the  Connecticut  Typothetae,  died  suddenly 
on  September  7.  Colonel  Gillespie  was  prominent  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  social  organizations,  and  was  once  commodore  of 
the  Stamford  Yacht  Club.  He  was  about  sixty  years  old. 

Frank  Ha^an. 

Frank  Hagan,  assistant  postmaster  of  Albany,  New 
York,  and  an  old  member  of  the  printing  craft,  died 
recently  in  that  city.  He  had  endeared  himself  to  every 
one  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted  on  account 
of  his  big  heart  and  kindly  disposition,  and  was  noted  for 
his  loyalty  to  companions  of  earlier  days,  when  he  picked 
type  or  operated  a  Linotype. 

Thomas  Barns. 

Thomas  Barns,  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  printer  in 
Texas,  died  on  August  29,  at  Galveston,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five  years.  He  had  been  foreman  of  the  Galveston 
News  for  many  years  and  was  connected  in  a  supervisory 
capacity  with  a  number  of  newspaper  offices  in  Louisiana 
during  his  lifetime.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  New 
Orleans  Typographical  Union,  and  previously  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Typographical  Society  of  the  early  days 
before  the  establishment  of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union.  In  all,  his  membership  in  printers’  organiza¬ 
tions  covered  a  period  of  sixty-four  years. 

John  Walter  Howard. 

John  Walter  Howard,  who  died  at  Berkeley,  California, 
on  August  15,  was  one  of  California’s  best-known  printers. 
For  many  years  he  was  identified  with  the  American  Type 
Foundry  and  assisted  in  outfitting  most  of  the  newspaper 
offices  in  the  State.  He  was  born  at  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
but  had  lived  in  California  since  1874,  having  settled  in  San 
Francisco  in  that  year,  where  he  was  connected  with  the 
Bancroft  Printing  Company.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
plant  in  1884,  Mr.  Howard  printed  the  Bancroft  history. 
The  deceased  had  lived  in  Berkeley  since  1886.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife  and  five  children.  Mrs.  Howard  is  a 
writer  of  poetry  and  prose. 

Stephen  Hill  Andrews. 

The  death  of  Stephen  Hill  Andrews,  on  August  11, 
removed  a  veteran  of  the  composing-room  who  was  known 
to  almost  every  Boston  printer  and  to  many  compositors 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Andrews  had  resided  in  Bos¬ 
ton  upward  of  forty  years,  and  for  the  last  thirty-two  years 
of  his  life  he  was  employed  on  the  Globe,  the  most  of  which 


time  he  had  acted  in  the  capacity  of  copy-cutter.  He  was 
an  ardent  lover  of  his  home,  and  he  had  a  beautiful  one. 
The  Congregational  church  at  Dorchester  and  the  Knights 
of  Honor  were  his  sole  objects  of  interest  outside  his  work 
and  his  home.  Mr.  Andrews  was  born  at  St.  Stephens, 
New  Bi-unswick,  sixty-five  years  ago,  but  moved  into  Maine 
when  a  mere  boy,  going  to  Boston  when  a  young  man.  His 
wife,  two  sons,  and  two  daughters  survive  him.  William  H. 
Andrews,  a  brother,  is  veteran  proofreader  on  the  Globe. 


THE  GLORY  OF  BEING  SQEARE. 

“A  man  is  as  big  as  his  friends  make  him.”  This  remark 
was  made  with  some  emphasis  the  other  day  by  a  Chicago 
printing-house  salesman  in  the  course  of  a  “  talk  for  busi¬ 
ness  ”  for  his  house.  It  brings  out  the  fact  once  more  that 
we  can  not  be  too  careful  about  the  impressions  we  make 
upon  those  we  meet. 

We  all  have  a  few  good  friends,  and  we  all  have  ac¬ 
quaintances  —  the  stock  out  of  which  we  make  friends. 
This  stock  of  friends  is  enlarged  or  depleted  only  as  we 
broaden  or  self-center  ourselves. 

If  we  work  loyally,  treat  all  men  fairly  and  justly  as 
they  come  and  go,  our  stock  of  friends  will  be  enlarged,  and 
a  powerful  group  of  friends  beats  the  principal  of  com¬ 
pound  interest  every  time. 

It  isn’t  such  a  hard  task  to  do  our  level  best,  to  do  things 
right,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  as  we  confront  each  day’s 
duties.  It  is  a  vei'y  simple  thing  for  the  man  who  is  first 
of  all  the  right  kind  of  a  friend  to  himself  to  build  up  a 
good  stock.  And  with  a  good  stock  of  friends  he  has  an 
almost  invaluable  asset  in  whatever  line  he  follows,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  railroad  work.  If  we  could  actually  cash  in 
good  will  we  would  be  more  careful  about  building  it  up. 
We  do  cash  it  without  realizing  the  fact  when  we  are 
advanced  or  business  comes  to  us  through  the  boosting  of 
good  friends,  although  our  own  personal  effoi-ts  may  be 
factors.  We  also  discount  this  stock  every  time  we  let  slip 
a  mean  word  or  a  mean  look,  and  sometimes  the  discount 
is  very  heavy. —  Exchange. 


BECOMING  A  “CANDIDATE.” 

One  of  the  stories  Harlow  E.  Bundy  has  told  to  his 
salesmen  to  “  ginger  them  up  ”  is  as  follows: 

“A  man  must  be  a  candidate  for  success  in  salesman¬ 
ship  if  he  wants  to  attain  it. 

“  One  day  Senator  Vance  met  an  old  colored  man  who 
was  a  religious  enthusiast.  He  said  to  him: 

“‘Now,  Joe,  do  you  really  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
election  —  that  God  elected  some  to  be  saved?  ” 

“  ‘  Indeed  I  do,  Mr.  Vance,’  was  the  reply. 

“  ‘  Well  now,  Joe,  do  you  think  that  T  have  been  elected 
to  be  saved?  ’ 

“  ‘  Mr.  Vance,  I  can’t  say,  suh.  But  I  never  knew  any 
man  to  be  elected  who  wasn’t  a  candidate.’  ”  —  System. 
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Brief  mention  of  men  and  events  associated  with  the  printiniS  and  allied  industries  will  he  published  under  this  heading.  Items  for 

this  department  should  he  sent  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 


Harcourt  &  Co.  Move  to  Larger  Quarters. 

The  big  engraving  house  of  Harcourt  &  Co.,  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  recently  moved  into  more  spacious  quarters,  at 
418-420  West  Main  street.  The  rapid  growth  of  business 
made  necessary  many  additions  and  improvements,  and  as 
a  result  more  floor-space  was  needed.  Harcourt  &  Co.  has 
established  a  national  business,  its  work  going  into  every 
large  city  of  the  Union,  and  the  people  of  Louisville  are 
naturally  proud  of  the  splendid  establishment  reared  in 
their  city. 

Winthrop  Press  Not  Sold. 

According  to  an  official  announcement,  the  Winthrop 
Press,  New  York  city,  has  not  been  sold  out,  as  was 
reported.  A  contract  was  made  by  which  the  concern  sells 
most  of  its  machinery,  type,  etc.,  delivery  to  be  made  Octo¬ 
ber  2.  It  was  expressly  agreed,  however,  that  the  good  will 
or  business  was  not  included  in  the  sale.  Beginning  Octo¬ 
ber  2,  the  Winthrop  Press  vnll  continue  business  at  60 
Murray  street,  combining  its  manufacturing  department 
with  another,  giving  the  company  double  its  present  facili¬ 
ties.  There  are  to  be  no  changes  in  the  executive  or  super¬ 
vising  force. 

Apprentices*  School  at  Cincinnati  Opened. 

Granting  the  request  of  a  joint  committee  representing 
the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council  and  the  Ben  Franklin 
Club,  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  on  September  18 
opened  a  Continuation  School  for  Printers’  Apprentices. 
To  printing  concerns  electing  to  send  their  apprentices  to 
the  school,  the  board  will  furnish,  free  of  cost,  a  half-day’s 
instruction  each  week.  The  course  of  study  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  joint  committee,  and  a  competent  instructor,  recom¬ 
mended  by  this  committee,  has  been  employed.  Super¬ 
vision  of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  J.  Howard  Renshaw. 
The  school  is  located  on  Ninth  avenue,  between  Main  and 
Walnut  streets. 

Wants  Greater  Printing  Facilities. 

According  to  the  Atlanta  Journal  the  big  Georgia  city 
is  sulfering  because  of  lack  of  printing  facilities.  “  There 
are  here  now  a  number  of  splendid  concerns,”  says  the 
Journal,  “  equipped  to  do  high-class  work  and  lots  of  it,  but 
these  are  inadequate  to  the  immense  demand.  No  better 
evidence  is  needed  to  establish  this  statement  than  the  fact 
that  numerous  outside  printing  concerns  are  daily  in  this 
market  and  carrying  away  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
every  year  which  should  be  kept  here  and  would  be  if 
Atlanta  had  the  facilities  to  handle  the  immense  amount  of 
such  work  as  is  called  for  by  the  local  industries.”  The 
paper  then  goes  on  to  state  that  “  There  is  no  reason  under 
heaven  for  this  state  of  things,”  as  the  climate  and  other 
environments  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  high-class  opera¬ 
tives,  and  concludes  with  the  declaration  that  “  There  is  no 


line  of  industry  which  will  do  more  to  give  prestige  to  a 
city  than  that  of  printing,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  up  to 
Atlanta  people  to  offer  every  encouragement  and  to  foster 
the  concerns  now  here,  while  inducing  others  to  come  and 
to  give  them  assurance  that  they  will  be  taken  care  of  when 
they  do  come.” 

Nashville  Company  to  Establish  Branch  at  Atlanta. 

It  was  recently  announced  that  on  account  of  the  great 
increase  in  its  business  the  Marshall  &  Bruce  Company,  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  will  establish  a  branch  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  R.  I.  Reed  has  been  selected  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  office.  Mr.  Reed  has  been  traveling  the  Tennessee 
territory  for  the  past  several  months.  In  speaking  of  the 
new  venture,  he  said  that  the  Marshall  &  Bruce  Company 
was  doing  an  immense  amount  of  Georgia  business,  and  the 
officers  of  the  company  had  become  convinced  that  a  branch 
office  at  Atlanta  would  be  a  paying  institution.  The  Nash¬ 
ville  concern  is  one  of  the  largest  printing  companies  in  the 
South,  and  has  established  a  reputation  for  producing  only 
high-class  work. 

St.  Paul  Printers  to  Beat  Shylocks. 

The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Typographical  Union  has  estab¬ 
lished  within  its  organization  a  loan  bureau,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  keep  its  members  out  of  the  clutches  of  loan 
sharks.  If  the  scheme  prove  successful,  it  is  expected  that 
other  unions  may  establish  like  institutions.  The  plan  as 
outlined  by  those  who  promoted  it  is  that  $200  will  be  set 
aside  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  fund,  from  which  members 
may  borrow  sums  ranging  from  $1  to  $25.  When  the  fund 
shall  have  been  increased  by  its  earnings  to  $400,  loans 
may  be  made  up  to  and  including  $50.  The  fund  is  to  be 
revolving.  No  loan  shall  be  made  for  a  longer  period  than 
ten  weeks  until  the  fund  reaches  $400,  when  loans  payable 
in  twenty  weeks  may  be  made.  Loans  of  $5  or  less  are 
payable  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  On  a  $1  loan  the  total 
fee,  including  interest,  is  10  cents.  On  $5  the  fee  is  25 
cents.  Loans  of  more  than  $5  will  be  made  only  in  mul¬ 
tiples  of  $2.50,  payable  at  the  rate  of  one  such  multiple 
each  week  with  a  fee  of  10  cents  attached.  Thus  a  man 
who  borrows  $40  will  have  to  pay  sixteen  installments  of 
$2.60  each.  The  borrower  has  the  right,  however,  to  pay 
his  debt  before  maturity.  A  fine  of  25  cents  is  imposed  for 
failure  to  meet  a  weekly  payment. 

The  secretary-treasurer  is  to  have  charge  of  the  fund 
under  direction  of  the  executive  board. 

Printing  Industry  in  Michigan. 

Statistics  gathered  recently  by  the  Census  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C., 
show  that  in  three  cities  of  Michigan  —  Detroit,  Grand 
Rapids  and  Saginaw  —  products  valued  at  almost  $9,000,- 
000  were  turned  out  during  the  census  year.  Detroit  ranks 
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first  with  205  establishments,  including-  book  and  job  and 
music  printing,  and  newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  prod¬ 
ucts  being  valued  at  $6,441,891,  forming  42.7  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  products  in  the  State,  which  has  1,000 
establishments  engaged  in  the  industry,  with  products  val¬ 
ued  at  $15,075,464.  Grand  Rapids  follows  with  62  estab¬ 
lishments  and  products  valued  at  $1,900,840,  or  12.7  per 
cent.  Saginaw  is  third  with  20  plants  and  products  valued 
at  $452,092,  or  2.8  per  cent. 

A  Printer  on  the  “Third  Decree.” 

In  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  Sun,  bearing  on  the  McNamara  case,  Edward  Perkins, 
a  well-known  printer  and  at  present  head  of  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  denounced  the  “  third  degree  ”  methods  of 
police  departments.  He  cited  a  case  in  which  he  was  given 
the  “  third  degree  ”  when  a  schoolboy.  The  method  was 
instituted  and  Perkins  says  he  finally  admitted  he  was 
guilty  of  a  prank  he  did  not  commit.  “  When  father  asked 
me  why  I  was  so  late  getting  home,”  he  said,  “  I  told  him 
what  had  happened  and  that  I  had  saved  expulsion  by 
admitting  something  I  did  not  do.  And  then  the  old  man 
licked  me  for  telling  a  lie.” 

Otto  G.  Miller. 

Mr.  Otto  G.  Miller,  a  traveling  salesman  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Type  Founders’  Company,  died  in  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  September  17,  and  was  buried  in  Topeka,  his  home 


Society  of  Printers,  which  had  a  large  part  in  the  inception 
of  the  scheme,  is  gratified  to  be  able  to  cooperate  with  the 
university  authorities  in  suppoi-t  of  a  plan  which  will 
enable  men  who  expect  to  enter  the  printing  field  to  fit 
themselves  for  their  important  work.  The  spring  course 
dealt  with  the  history  of  the  printed  book,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  a  decided  success. 

Examination  for  Machine  Operators. 

On  October  18  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  conduct  examinations  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
eligibles  for  the  positions  of  printer  qualified  as  monotype 
keyboard  operator  and  printer  qualified  as  linotype  opera¬ 
tor.  The  Government  pays  typesetting-machine  operators 
60  cents  an  hour,  eight  hours  constituting  a  day’s  work. 

Five  Hundred  Employees  on  an  Outing. 

The  Dexter  Folder  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York, 
has  an  immense  establishment.  It  runs  as  smoothly  and 
efficiently  as  the  machines  it  turns  out.  So  the  Dexter 
Folder  Company,  several  months  ago,  took  counsel  with 
itself  why  the  whole  works  should  not  have  a  day  off,  and 
decided  to  do  it.  The  preparations  therefore  wei'e  arduous, 
but  they  were  subdivided  and  the  men  and  women,  lads  and 
lassies  all  had  a  vote  about  the  committees.  So  every  one 
had  something  to  do.  August  12  was  the  day  and  Rockland 
Lake  was  the  place.  Here  was  everything  that  any  one 
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town,  September  19.  Mr.  Miller  was  probably  the  best- 
known  type  and  printing-material  salesman  in  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma,  which  territory  he  covered  regularly  for  ten 
years.  He  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  practical,  up-to-date 
printer,  and  his  fund  of  practical  printing  information  was 
always  at  the  service  of  the  up-country  printer,  whether  he 
sold  a  dollar’s  worth  of  goods  or  not,  and  he  was  always 
able  to  show  his  customer  how  to  use  to  the  best  advantage 
every  article  he  sold.  Such  salesmen  are  not  any  too  com¬ 
mon,  and  Mr.  Miller  will  be  missed  by  hundreds  of  printers 
in  the  Southwest. 

Harvard  to  Continue  Printing  Course. 

The  Society  of  Printers  of  Boston  has  pledged  an  initial 
subscription  of  $500  for  continuance  of  the  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  printing  given  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  Harvard  College,  and  an  appeal  has  been 
made  for  provision  for  continuing  the  course  for  at  least 
five  years.  The  expense  is  between  $2,500  and  $3,000  annu¬ 
ally.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  American 
education  or  American  typography  in  which  a  university 
has  placed  among  its  courses  one  on  printing,  and  the 
1-9 


could  expect  in  a  park,  charming  location,  beautiful  lake, 
fine  dancing  pavilions,  merry-go-rounds,  boating,  etc. 
About  five  hundred  were  present,  and  everything  was  kept 
moving.  There  was  a  carload  of  baby  carriages  and  the 
kiddies  all  had  a  good  time.  There  was  a  baseball  game 
between  the  “  married  men  ”  and  the  “  to  be  married  men,” 
and  the  latter  got  flustered,  naturally,  and  lost  out.  The 
program  of  games  listed  twenty-five  events,  and  from  three 
to  five  prizes  went  with  each. 

The  youngsters  were  fixed  up  with  refreshments  at  five 
o’clock,  and  thus  an  inevitable  note  of  grief  was  antici¬ 
pated. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  employees  a 
few  days  after  the  outing  expressive  of  appreciation  of  the 
good  time  the  company  had  provided. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  were  Oscar  Anderson 
(chairman),  Walter  John  Van  Horn  (secretary-treasurer), 
Walter  Akhurst,  Gus  Peterson,  John  McQuilton,  John 
Ramsay,  Arthur  Hughes.  Starters  —  Walter  Butz,  John 
McQuilton.  Judges  —  Talbot  C.  Dexter,  James  S.  Gilbert, 
George  R.  Swart,  George  B.  Wing,  Thomas  C.  Dexter, 
Irven  H.  Dexter,  E.  0.  B.  Lindquist,  T.  K.  Egan. 
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Printing  Company  Has  Fine  Exhibit. 

At  the  industrial  exposition  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  last  month,  there  was  exhibited  by  the  Evening  Wis¬ 
consin  Company’s  printing  department  a  collection  of  high- 
class  specimens  of  the  printer’s  art.  The  company’s  booth, 
containing  50  square  feet,  was  fitted  up  with  handsome 
glass  showcases,  in  which  were  artistically  arranged  cata¬ 
logues,  booklets  and  general  advertising  literature  which 
this  concern  has  produced  for  manufacturers  and  others  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Among  the  specimens  were 
handsome  leather-bound  books,  fine  commercial  catalogues 
in  cloth  and  paper  covers,  and  a  large  variety  of  general- 
publicity  literature  of  the  better  class.  The  exhibit  was  a 
credit  to  the  printing  industry  of  the  country  at  large,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  Wisconsin  city. 

“  Richmond  ”  Polyphase  Motors. 

The  Richmond  Electric  Company,  Richmond,  Virginia, 
has  issued  an  attractive  catalogue  descriptive  of  its  poly¬ 
phase  motoi-s.  The  catalogue  is  well  gotten  up,  with  excel¬ 
lent  illustrations,  the  cover  being  handsomely  embossed  in 
colors. 

Paper  Trades  Directory  of  Chicago. 

The  fifth  edition  of  the  Paper  Trades  Directory,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  published  by  the  Darrow  Printing  Company,  is  at 
hand,  and  proves  to  be  a  handy  reference  work  for  those 
having  to  do  with  the  paper  trade.  It  contains  an  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  cover,  bond,  linen,  ledger  and  flat  papers, 
fancy-book  papers,  etc.,  with  prices  and  dealers’  names. 

Printer  Has  Relic  of  Eugene  Field. 

Charles  B.  Duncan,  a  printer  of  Columbia,  Missouri,  is 
the  proud  possessor  of  an  old  and  battered  guitar  on  which 
Eugene  Field,  when  a  student  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  is  said  to  have  serenaded  college  girls.  Mr.  Duncan 
plans  to  leave  the  guitar  to  his  children  as  a  heirloom.  In 
speaking  of  his  treasure  recently  he  said  “the  old  guitar 
belonged  to  Miss  Sallie  Watson,  who  was  a  belle.  Nathan 
Scofield  had  given  it  to  her  for  a  birthday  present.  ’Gene 
Field  used  to  carry  the  guitar  around  every  evening  in  the 
spring,  playing  and  singing.  When  her  brother,  Charley 
Watson,  moved  away  from  here,  along  about  1880,  or 
maybe  it  was  1881,  he  gave  the  guitar  to  me.”  Duncan  was 
apprenticed  to  Col.  William  F.  Switzler,  former  congress¬ 
man  and  chief  of  the  department  of  statistics,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  editor  of  the  Columbia  Statesman,  in  July,  1867. 
He  is  sixty  years  old,  but  still  works  eight  hours  a  day  in 
his  own  printing-office  at  Columbia. 

Secretary  Waddey  Retires. 

Leaving  behind  a  highly  creditable  record,  Everett 
Waddey,  Jr.,  recently  resigned  his  position  as  manager  of 
the  Winnipeg  Printers’  Board  of  Trade  and  is  now  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  S.  H.  Burbank  plant  in  Philadelphia. 
Before  leaving  the  Canadian  city,  Mr.  Waddey  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  board  members  with  a  locket,  appi’opriately 
engraved,  symbolizing  the  esteem  and  good  will  with  which 
he  is  regarded  by  the  printers  of  Winnipeg.  The  board  was 
reluctant  to  let  him  go,  and  only  parted  with  him  when  it 
was  evident  that  he  could  not  be  induced  to  stay.  Mr. 
Waddey  is  an  expert  estimator,  and  at  the  luncheon  where 
the  presentation  was  made  it  was  stated  that  he  had  an 
unlimited  fund  of  exact  knowledge  and  detail  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  for  the  use  of  the  printers  of  the  board,  which  had 


been  the  means  of  placing  the  organization  in  an  excellent 
condition.  Alvin  S.  Dunbar,  formerly  recording  secretary 
of  the  Kansas  City  Typothetae,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Waddey 
as  manager  of  the  board. 

Parade  as  Seen  by  an  Ad.  Man. 

During  the  absence  of  the  sporting  editor  an  ad.-man 
was  sent  out  to  write  up  the  printers’  parade,  says  the 
St.  Louis  Times.  Here  is  how  he  described  it: 

“  The  ‘  bunch  ’  had  ‘  assembled  ’  early  at  the  Southern 
Hotel,  and  after  the  ‘  constable  ’  had  ordered  all  hands 
into  the  street  the  ‘  father  of  the  chapel  ’  proceeded  to  ‘  line 
’em  up,’  in  which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  all.  The  align¬ 
ment,  however,  was  bad,  and  at  times  a  whole  ‘  stickful  ’  of 
the  ‘  column  ’  became  badly  ‘  squabbled,’  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  quite  a  number  of  ‘  wrong-fonts  ’  in  the 
line.  Here  came  a  little  ‘  nonpareil  ’  fellow  from  New  York 
walking  beside  a  ‘  pica  ’  man  from  Philadelphia,  and  an 
‘  eight-point  ’  typo  from  Indianapolis  was  trying  to  ‘  make 
even  ’  with  a  ‘  twenty-four-point  ’  man  from  Cincinnati. 
And  then  there  was  the  ‘  condensed  ’  boy  from  Denver,  who 
had  hard  work  to  keep  pace  with  the  ‘  extended  ’  one  from 
Chicago. 

“  They  marched  proudly  past  the  Times  office  to  the 
strains  of  the  band  and  with  uptumed  faces  waved  their 
banners  at  the  unfortunate  typos  overhead  who  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  labor.  But  this  move  was  unfortunate  for  quite  a 
number,  as  they  got  out  of  step  and  were  again  very  badly 
‘  squabbled.’  The  ‘  father  of  the  chapel  ’  called  ‘  time  ’ 
repeatedly,  and  finally  managed  to  get  them  back  in  a 
semblance  of  order,  though  the  whole  bunch  was  more  or 
less  ‘  pied  ’  all  through  the  parade. 

“  And  the  ad.-man  had  had  nothing  but  water  to  drink.” 

Magazine  Company  Denies  Government’s  Charges. 

Early  in  September  the  Current  Literature  Publishing 
Company  filed  its  answer  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  at  New  York,  in  the  Government’s  civil  action 
against  the  periodical  clearing-house  and  several  magazine 
publishers  who  are  charged  with  belonging  to  the  so-called 
magazine  trust.  The  Government’s  action  was  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  and 
charged  that  the  defendants  constituted  a  combination 
operating  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade  and  commerce. 
The  defendant  publishing  company  denies  that  it  has  ever 
operated  or  participated  in  any  combination  to  operate  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  commerce  or  with  intent  to  monopo¬ 
lize  in  the  magazine  field.  It  also  denies  any  knowledge  as 
to  the  rate  charged  by  agents  or  subscription  agencies,  or 
that  there  was  any  conspiracy  to  stifle  competition.  Fur¬ 
ther,  it  denies  that  it  notified  agents  that  it  would  not  do 
business  with  them  as  a  publisher  unless  they  made  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  periodical  clearing-house  or  that  it  coerced 
the  agents  into  signing  such  a  contract.  The  company 
alleges  that  it  had  no  knowledge  of  an  official  price-list 
said  to  have  been  issued  by  the  periodical  clearing-house, 
but  admits  entering  into  a  contract  with  the  clearing-house 
as  alleged  in  the  Government’s  petition,  denying,  however, 
that  it  took  any  part  in  regulating  prices  at  which  maga¬ 
zines  other  than  its  own  should  be  sold  to  agencies.  It 
states  also  that  it  has  no  knowledge  of  any  system  of  fines 
alleged  to  have  been  imposed  by  the  periodical  clearing¬ 
house  on  members  of  the  combination  who  departed  from 
the  official  prices.  In  concluding  its  answer  the  defendant 
corporation  declares  that  no  library  or  other  institution 
having  a  reading-room  has  been  obliged  to  pay  more  for 
Current  Literature  than  it  otherwise  would  have  done. 
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This  department  is  exclusively  tor  paid  business  announcements  of  advertisers,  and  for  paid  descriptions  of  articles,  machinery 
and  products  recently  introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the  printing  trades.  Responsibility  for  all  statements  published 

hereunder  rests  with  the  advertiser  solely. 


AN  ADVANCE  IN  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  — THE 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR. PLATE  PRESS. 

Increasing  the  output,  reducing  the  expenses,  and  redu¬ 
cing  the  speed  of  the  press  that  does  these  things  is  an 
accomplishment  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of 
newspaper  printers  —  of  all  printers,  indeed.  This  is  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  Duplex  Tubular-Plate  Press. 
The  press  takes  its  distinctive  name  “  tubular  ”  from  the 
fact  that  instead  of  printing  from  two  half-cylinder  plates 


GANG  DUNN  RESIGNS  FROM  CROCKER-WHEELER 
COMPANY. 

The  Crocker- Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  New  Jersey, 
announces  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gano  Dunn,  who  for  a 
great  many  years  has  filled  the  position  of  chief  engineer 
and  first  vice-president  in  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Company 
with  conspicuous  ability,  and  he  leaves  with  the  very  best 
wishes  of  the  company  and  his  many  friends  and  associates 
in  it,  for  his  future  success. 


THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR-PLATE  PRESS. 


it  prints  from  one  full-cylinder  plate.  The  cylinder  is  one- 
half  the  size.  Duplicate  plates  are  done  away  with.  The 
small  cylinder  is  printing  all  the  time,  consequently  the 
Tubular-Plate  Press  gives  twice  the  product  at  the  same 
speed  as  the  old-style  presses.  A  single-plate  machine  giv¬ 
ing  double  the  output!  Simple  in  construction,  giving  bet¬ 
ter  and  quicker  results,  is  a  tool  that  will  almost  sell  itself 
in  these  days. 

For  catalogue  and  full  details  write  to  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Company,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


T.  RIESSNER  GOLD  AND  SILVER  PRINTING-INKS. 

A  number  of  handsome  specimens  of  printing  in  gold 
and  silver  inks  have  been  received  from  T.  Riessner,  59 
Gold  street.  New  York,  whose  advertisement  will  be  found 
on  another  page  of  this  issue.  The  specimens  cover  a  wide 
range  of  surfaces,  from  very  rough  to  a  gelatin-gloss  fin¬ 
ish,  and  in  all  the  fine  “  lie  ”  of  the  ink  and  brilliancy  of 
color  can  be  compared  to  the  solidity  of  leaf  work.  The 
thoroughness  of  finish  and  cleanliness  obtained  by  the  use 
of  these  inks  should  commend  them  to  printers  generally. 
Send  for  samples. 


JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT  BUYS  THOMPSON 
TYPECASTER. 

One  of  the  most  significant  purchases  of  American-built 
machinery  ever  made  by  the  Japanese  government  was  the 
order,  placed  last  month,  for  a  Thompson  Typecaster,  the 
equipment  going  through  the  exporting  house  of  Mitsui  & 
Co.,  New  York.  As  the  Tokio  government  printing-office 
uses  a  large  number  of  typecasting  machines,  and  has  only 
purchased  after  an  extended  investigation  of  all  typecast- 
ers  on  the  market,  this  purchase  is  regarded  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  as  a  distinct  endorsement  of  their  typecaster. 

Oriental  printers  have  been  quick  to  adopt  the  Thomp¬ 
son  Typecaster  after  proving  its  adaptability  to  their 
requirements,  as  shipments  recently  made  to  Canton  and 
Shanghai,  China,  prove.  The  government  of  India,  at  Luck¬ 
now,  is  using  this  typecaster,  and  a  Bombay  printer  has 
recently  installed  his  second  machine. 

As  no  traveling  salesmen  are  employed,  the  Thompson 
Type  Machine  Company  generously  attributes  these  sales 
to  its  advertisements  carried  in  The  Inland  Printer. 

The  Thompson  Type  Machine  Company  has  recently 
installed  its  typecasters  in  the  offices  of  the  National  Print- 
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ing  &  Publishing  Company,  Chicago;  Smith-Grieves  Type¬ 
setting  Company,  Kansas  City;  Feldbush-Bowman  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  and  Roberts  &  Son,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 


LATEST  IMPROVED  PRINTING,  CUTTING  AND 
CREASING  PRESS. 

Taking  the  board  from  the  roll,  the  Kidder  Press  now 
before  you  completes  the  three  units  in  one  operation,  and 
without  rehandling.  Running  at  the  speed  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  impressions  per  hour,  this  press  can  print  one  or  two 
colors  on  a  form  12  inches  by  28%  inches;  and  any  size 
form  in  either  three  or  four  colors,  up  to  and  including 
5%  inches  by  28%  inches.  A  most  important  feature  is 
that  the  cutting  and  creasing  form,  which  is  20  inches  by 
30  inches,  is  locked  up  in  the  chase,  and  as  readily  adjusted 
as  the  printing  form  on  any  flat-bed  press.  This  point 
makes  it  practical  for  comparatively  short  runs.  Its  regis¬ 
ter  is  perfect  throughout,  and  for  cartonmaking  it  is  a 
machine  worthy  of  your  consideration;  capable  of  turning 
out  a  great  variety  of  boxes,  from,  say,  an  inch-square  car¬ 
ton  up  to  a  shirt-waist  box. 

Eliminate  at  will  the  boxmaking  feature,  and  as  a 
straight  automatic  printing-press,  capable  of  many  coloi’s, 
it  will  prove  a  profitable  machine. 

One  quarter  inch  only  is  required  on  the  edge  of  the 
web  for  the  feed  rollers.  Interlock  your  boxes  on  the  form; 
do  away  with  the  one-half  inch  required  every  few  feet  for 
grippers  on  sheet-fed  presses,  and  then  estimate  the  saving 
per  one  thousand  feet  of,  say,  thirty-inch  wide  stock,  run¬ 
ning  with  scarcely  any  waste  with  the  direction  of  the  web. 

The  president  of  a  prominent  printing  company  recently 
saw  this  machine  in  operation,  and  afterward  wrote  the 
Gibbs-Brower  Company,  general  agents,  261  Broadway, 
New  York  city,  as  follows: 

“  We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  arx’anging 


machine,  known  as  their  No.  10  Press,  which  is  built  with 
a  single  printing  head  only,  and  capable  of  printing  half 
the  number  of  colors  obtainable  on  the  No.  14  Press. 

Any  further  information  will  be  gladly  given  by  ad¬ 
dressing  the  New  York  office. 


A  SAMPLE  OF  DIAMOND  CYLINDER  PRESSWORK. 

We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  title-page  of  an 
eight-page  brochure,  recently  issued  by  the  Challenge 


iiDiaisoRd 

^  I  A  brocKMiv  Descriptive  DieJW5r4  Cylir^erPressftinJed  ona 


Machinery  Company,  of  Grand  Haven,  Michigan.  As  the 
title  indicates,  it  is  descriptive  of  Diamond  hand  and  power 


KIDDER  PRINTING,  CUTTING  AND  CREASING  PRESS. 


so  that  we  could  see  this  press  in  operation.  It  certainly 
does  the  work.’’ 

The  short,  concise,  characteristic  recommendation  of  a 
man  of  business,  which  clearly  shows  he  was  satisfied. 

The  Kidder  Press  Company  also  manufacture  a  similar 


cylinder  presses,  and  is  a  sample  of  Diamond  presswork, 
printed  on  a  Diamond  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
existing  in  the  average  country  newspaper  office.  If  you 
have  not  received  your  copy,  send  for  it  at  once;  it’s  free 
for  the  asking. 
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THE  HEXAGON  SAW-PLANER. 

It  is  not  one  man’s  time  alone  that  is  wasted  in  trying  to 
get  material  in  shape  with  inadequate  means  —  his  delays 
go  all  down  the  line,  adding  to  the  expense.  Think  this 
over.  Then  consider  the  value  of  a  tool  like  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  Hexagon  Saw-Planer.  It  is  a  complete  com¬ 
posing-room  machine.  Among  the  things  it  does,  it  saws, 
trims,  cuts  rules,  cuts  and  trims  slugs,  trims  sides  of  slugs. 


THE  HEXAGON  SAW-PLANEK. 


undercuts  bevels  for  plate-hooks,  undercuts  bevels,  miters, 
etc.,  cuts  wood  and  metal  furniture,  planes  to  type-high, 
routs  for  two-color  work,  routs  off  high  places,  makes  inside 
mortises,  circles,  type  insertions,  drill  holes  for  saw-blade, 
drills  holes  for  type  insertions.  The  machine  is  sold  on  a 
thirty-day  free  trial  basis.  Write  to  the  Hexagon  Tool 
Company,  321  Pearl  street.  New  York,  for  catalogue. 


THE  MASTER  BUILDERS’  COMPANY  IN  NEW 
PREMISES. 

The  Master  Builders’  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
moved  its  general  offices  to  the  Euclid  building,  Euclid  ave¬ 
nue  and  East  Nineteenth  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
graphic  arts  are  particularly  intei’ested  in  one  of  the  spe¬ 
cialties  of  this  company  for  the  treatment  of  concrete  floors 
—  making  them  dustless  and  practically  indestructible. 


GATCHEL  &  MANNING  SPECIMEN  PORTFOLIO. 

Gatchel  &  Manning,  designers  and  engravers  in  one  or 
more  colors.  Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  have  issued  a  specimen  portfolio,  exhibiting  speci¬ 
mens  of  work,  illustrative  of  machinery,  the  softness  and 


brilliancy  of  effect,  with  minute  attention  to  detail  being 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  Copies  of  this  specimen 
portfolio  will  be  submitted  to  any  one  interested  on  request. 


SOME  LINOTYPE  GOTHICS. 

A  new  specimen-sheet  from  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  is  entitled  “  Some  Gothics,”  and  makes  an  inter¬ 
esting  display  of  the  various  Gothic  faces  which  have  been 
cut  for  the  Linotype  use  up  to  date.  There  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  fifty  different  Gothic  faces  shown,  ranging 
from  five  to  forty-two  point. 


HENRY  DROUET’S  ADVERTISING  ARGUMENTS. 

Mr.  Henry  Drouet,  sales  agent  for  the  New  Era  Press, 
in  his  advertisement  in  the  present  issue  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  presents  his  facts  in  a  manner  both  unusual  and 
convincing.  The  plan  of  doing  away  with  illustrations  and 
presenting  a  record  of  accomplishment  is  sagacious.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  follow  Mr.  Drouet’s  processes  in  this 
method  of  advertising. 


TO  MAKE  PAPER  IN  NEW  ZEALAND? 

New  Zealanders  want  to  make  paper,  but  a  recent 
report  of  their  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  give 
them  much  encouragement.  It  says: 

“  The  minimum  capacity  mill  that  could  be  calculated 
on  to  give  any  satisfactory  return  in  New  Zealand  would 
be  one  to  make  about  three  hundred  tons  of  paper  per  week. 
The  mill  would  require  a  site  where  there  was  five  thousand 
horse-power,  and  where  the  wood  could  be  got  with  very 
small  cost  of  transit.  Such  a  mill  would  cost,  on  a  good 
average  site  in  the  United  States,  about  $1,000,000.  This 
contemplates  making  ordinary  news  paper.  For  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  better  quality  paper  the  cost  would  be  consid¬ 
erably  increased,  and  more  power  required.  Owing  to  the 
necessity  of  importing  machinery,  the  cost  of  the  plant 
would  be  correspondingly  greater  in  New  Zealand. 

“The  wood  chiefly  pulped  in  America  is  spruce;  in 
Scandinavia  it  is  termed  white  pine.  These  woods  are  com¬ 
paratively  fi’ee  from  turpentine,  which  characteristic  is  the 
principal  requirement  for  pulping  purposes.  Assuming 
that  New  Zealand  has  suitable  woods,  that  labor  would  cost 
about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  and  that  coal  for 
fuel  is  available  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $5  per  ton,  then 
ordinary  news  paper  might  be  expected  to  cost  about  $40 
per  ton  to  produce  at  the  mill  site.  About  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  coal  per  ton  of  paper  is  used  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.  Doubt  is  expressed  whether  conditions  in 
New  Zealand  would  allow  of  the  establishment  of  a  papei’- 
pulp  industry  able  to  compete  with  paper  supplied  from 
countries  where  the  industry  is  developed  on  a  large  scale, 
with  immense  resources. 

“  Some  of  the  finest  wood-pulp  mills  in  the  world  have 
been  recently  established  in  Newfoundland,  which  is  found 
to  possess  the  natural  resources  and  conditions  for  the 
industry  in  a  high  degree.  The  Harmsworth  publishing 
concern,  of  London,  for  instance,  has  recently  expended  the 
sum  of  $6,000,000  in  the  purchase  of  forest  areas  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  the  construction  and  equipping  of 
mills,  building  of  railway  lines  and  water-side  terminals, 
and  generally  in  the  creation  of  their  paper-milling  enter¬ 
prises.  An  interesting  advantage  claimed  for  the  New¬ 
foundland  forests  is  that  they  produce  themselves  very 
rapidly  after  being  cut  out  or  burned  over,  and  can  be  used 
again  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp  within  thirty 
years.”- — The  British  and  Colonial  Printer  and  Stationer. 
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FOUR  GENERATIONS  OF  BINGHAMS. 

The  graduation  steps  in  the  development  of  printing, 
supply  interesting  subjects  for  the  study  of  the  artist  or 
scholar,  the  moving  up  from  the  slow  and  tedious  process  to 
the  lightning  speed  of  to-day’s  production  reflecting  many 
distinct  departures  in  the  art. 

Almost  within  the  observation  of  some  of  the  patriarchs 
yet  on  the  stage  of  action  and  still  in  touch  with  the  craft, 
many  of  these  important  evolutions  in  the  ai’t  have  been 
wrought,  one  of  the  prime  ones  in  this  connection  being  the 
substitution  of  the  composition  roller  for  the  awkward  and 
cumbersome  buckskin  ball  for  the  distribution  of  ink  on  the 
type  surface,  without  which  rapid  work  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Authorities  are  at  variance  to  a  considerable  extent  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  the  idea  which  led  up  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  roller,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  had  its  birth  in  the 
substance  used  for  transferring  colors  in  the  production  of 
pottery  in  England  and  which  by  accident  found  its  way 
into  the  printing-office. 

For  almost  three  centuries  after  Caxton  introduced  print¬ 
ing  into  England  the  forms  were  inked  with  buckskin  balls, 
and  with  the  advent  of  the  cylinder  press  effort  was  made  to 
supersede  this  process  with  leather-covered  cylinders,  but 
the  plan  proving  unsatisfactory,  a  later  experiment  adopted 
the  preparation  composed  of  glue  and  “  treacle,”  as  molasses 
is  called  in  the  mother  country.  For  years  this  composition 
served  its  purpose,  and  it  has  since  been  perfected  by  the 
addition  of  glycerin  to  the  mass. 

With  the  centralizing  of  the  printing  industry,  together 
with  its  tremendous  growth,  came  the  creation  of  the  need 
for  the  special  lines,  such  as  have  now  become  so  prominent. 
Of  these  rollermaking  is  among  the  most  important.  The 
father  of  this  branch  of  effort  as  well  as  the  pioneer  in  the 
industry  in  the  United  States  was  Samuel  Bingham,  one  of 
the  noted  printers  of  the  last  centui’y  and  the  father  of 
Millard  F.  Bingham,  of  Chicago. 

Samuel  Bingham  was  a  native  of  Hanover,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  seat  of  famed  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  born 
in  1789,  the  period  which  ushered  in  the  French  revolution. 
While  a  child  his  father  died  and  his  support  devolved  upon 
the  mother,  who,  to  maintain  herself  and  the  boy,  received 
the  students  of  Dartmouth  in  her  home.  Among  others  who 
accepted  her  hospitality  was  the  great  Daniel  Webster. 
Death  deprived  the  lad  of  his  sole  protector,  and  at  the  age 
of  eleven  he  was  bound  by  the  Orphans’  Court  to  appren¬ 
ticeship  at  the  printing  business.  After  mastering  the  trade 
as  far  as  possible  he  went  to  Albany,  New  York,  where  he 
became  contemporary  with  Joel  Munsell,  whose  book  mar¬ 
gins  made  him  celebrated.  From  Albany  he  went  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  he  did  his  first  work  as  a  journeyman.  From 
Philadelphia  he  went  to  New  York  and  secured  employment 
with  Harper  Brothers,  and  later  with  Daniel  Fanshaw, 
recognized  as  the  greatest  printer  of  his  day,  with  whom  he 
remained  many  years. 

It  was  while  working  with  Fanshaw,  who  was  a  very 
ingenious  printer,  that  experiments  were  being  made  with 
the  roller  composition.  In  1826  Fanshaw  consulted  Samuel 
Pike,  his  foreman,  and  requested  him  to  select  his  most 
trustworthy  workman  to  whom  he  might  impart  the  system 
which  he  desired  to  install.  Samuel  Bingham  was  the  man, 
and  the  secret  was  introduced.  Like  other  processes  in  the 
development  of  the  art,  it  could  not  be  confined  to  the  place 
where  it  began,  and  in  a  short  time  other  establishments  in 
New  York  had  it  and  it  soon  spread  to  Philadelphia  and 
Boston. 

The  honor  of  sta'rting  up  and  running  the  first  cylinder 
press,  a  Napier  make  imported  from  England,  belongs  to 


Samuel  Bingham.  This  was  in  the  office  of  Clayton  &  Co., 
then  on  Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  Trinity  Church. 
From  the  patterns,  which  were  made  from  this  press,  the 
famous  printing-press  firm  of  Hoe  &  Co.  began  in  a  small 
way  the  manufacture  of  presses. 

Samuel  Bingham  began  work  with  Harper  &  Brothers 
in  1840,  and  nine  years  later  embarked  in  the  rollermaking 
business,  locating  in  William  street,  later  removing  to  No.  5 
Spruce  street,  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  Tribune  building. 
In  1857  he  moved  to  No.  27  Beekman  street,  in  the  building 
occupied  by  Connor’s  Type  Foundry,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  disastrous  conflagration  of  1862.  He  commenced 
again  near  the  old  stand  at  No.  13  Spruce  street.  Here  he 
remained  until  old  age  compelled  retirement,  and  he  died  in 
1876,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-seven.  After  his  retire¬ 
ment  his  sons  removed  the  business,  in  1871,  to  No.  31 
Rose  street,  and  by  their  enterprise  expanded  their  trade 
to  immense  proportions. 

It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  roller  and  roller-composi¬ 
tion  manufacturing  became  a  distinct  industry  when  Sam¬ 
uel  Bingham  began  business  in  1849.  As  he  was  the  first 
to  make  a  roller  in  the  United  States,  it  would  seem  that  he 
was  destined  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  business  that  has  its 
ramifications  throughout  the  country. 

Millard  F.  Bingham,  whose  portrait  is  given  herewith,  is 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  family,  and  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New  Yoi'k  in  1847,  shortly  before  his  father  was  com¬ 
mencing  the  business  that  has  made  the  name  so  famous. 
He  entered  his  father’s  establishment,  as  his  brothers  had 
done  before  him,  and,  after  years  of  application,  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  this  business.  In  1877  Millard  moved  west, 
selecting  Chicago  as  the  field  of  his  labors,  and  the  success 
that  has  attended  his  venture  has  vindicated  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice.  In  connection  with  his  patented  roller-casting 
machines,  so  well  known  through  their  being  extensively 
advertised  as  the  “  Gatling  Guns,”  his  name  has  become  a 
household  word  among  printers  at  home  and  abroad. 

His  latest  achievement  was  the  erection,  in  less  than  six 
months,  of  a  building  at  636-704  Sherman  street,  Chicago, 
to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  printers’  roll¬ 
ers,  and  in  which  he  has  embodied  all  the  improvements 
which  his  fifty  years  of  experience  as  a  practical  I’oller- 
maker  have  made  possible.  Like  everything  else  in  his 
particular  line  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  energies,  it  is 
a  masterpiece  of  design  for  convenience  and  economical 
manufacture  of  printers’  rollers,  giving  as  it  does  over 
thirty  thousand  square  feet  of  usable  floor-space.  He 
moved  the  plant  into  these  magnificent  quai’ters  the  early 
part  of  July  of  the  present  year. 

M.  F.  Bingham  II.  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1878.  He 
attended  the  public  schools,  and,  in  1898,  graduated  from 
the  Technical  High  School,  now  a  part  of  Chicago  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  entered  business  with  his  father  the  same  year, 
and  is  now  vice-president  of  the  corporation  and  in  charge 
of  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  the  company. 

Carl  G.  Bingham  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1880.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  and  graduated  in 
1902  from  the  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  He 
entered  his  father’s  establishment  in  Chicago  the  same  year, 
and  is  now  secretary  of  the  corporation. 

Samuel  A.  Bingham  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1882.  He 
graduated  from  the  public  schools  and  entered  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  graduating  in  1905.  He  entered  the  business  with 
his  father  and  two  brothers  the  year  of  his  graduation. 

Millard  F.  Bingham  III.  was  born  in  St.  Louis  in  1904, 
and  is  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  generation  of  the  name. 
It  is  expected  he  will  enter  the  business  when  he  has 
reached  the  proper  age. 
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FOUR  GBNERATIOMS 


TlflRD  GENERATION 

CARL  G,  BINGHAM 

CHICAGO.  IS«0 


THIRD  GENERATION 

SAM^L  A.  BINGHAM 

CHiCACO.  1982 


FIRST  c;ENERATtON 

SAMUEL  BINGHAM 

nd9  -  1876 

»54ft  FOUNDER  OF  THE  ROLLER  BUSINESS  IN 
AMERICA.  ATTIMEOFDEATHn-S 

printer 


:  .  ’  THIRD  GENERATION 

MILLARD  K  BINGHAM  11 

CHICAGO,  1878 


FOURTH  GENERATION 

MILLARD  F.  BINGHAM  III 

ST.  LOUIS.  1904, 


SECOND  GENERATION 

MILLARD  F.  BINGHAM  I 

NEW  YORK.  1647 


•CTy 


CARL  G.  BINGHAM, 
Chicago,  1880. 

MILLARD  F.  BINGHAM, 
Chicago,  1878. 


SAMUEL  BINGHAM, 
1789  —  1876. 

MILLARD  F.  BINGHAM, 
New  A'ork,  1847. 


SAMUEL  A.  BINGHAM, 
Chicago,  1882. 

MILLARD  F.  BINGHAM, 
St.  Louis,  1904. 
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SAMUEL  EINGITAM'S  SON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  636-704  SHERMAN  STREET,  CHICAGO. 
Facade  of  new  building  and  some  interioi-  views. 
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A.  H.  McQuilkin,  Editor. 


Published  monthly  by 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


.\DDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS  TO  ThB  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY. 


New  York  Office  :  Tribune  building,  City  Hall  square. 


VoL.  XLVIII.  OCTOBER,  1911.  No.  1 


The  Inland  Printer  is  issued  promptly  on  the  first  of  each  month.  It 
aims  to  furnish  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  information  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  printing  trades  and  allied  industries.  Contributions  are 
solicited  and  prompt  remittance  made  for  all  acceptable  matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year,  S3.00;  six  months,  $l.SO,  payable  always  in  advance. 
Sample  copies,  30  Cents  ;  none  free. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  by  express,  draft,  money  order  or  registered 
letter.  Make  all  remittances  payable  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 
When  Subscriptions  Expire,  the  magazine  is  discontinued  unless  a  renewal 
is  received  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  following  issue.  Subscribers 
will  avoid  any  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  first  copy  of  their  renewal  by 
remitting  promptly. 

Foreign  Subscriptions. — To  Canada,  postage  prepaid,  three  dollars:  to 
all  other  countries  within  the  postal  union,  postage  prepaid,  three  dollars 
and  eighty-five  cents,  or  sixteen  shillings  per  annum  in  advance.  Make 
foreign  money  orders  payable  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company.  No 
foreign  postage  stamps  accepted. 

Important. —  Foreign  money  orders  received  in  the  United  States  do  not 
bear  the  name  of  the  sender.  Foreign  subscribers  should  be  careful  to 
send  letters  of  advice  at  same  time  remittance  is  sent,  to  insure  proper 
credit. 

Single  copies  may  be  obtained  from  all  news-dealers  and  typefounders 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  subscriptions  may  be  made 
through  the  same  agencies. 

Patrons  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  the  names  of  responsible  news¬ 
dealers  who  do  not  keep  it  on  sale. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Furnished  on  application.  The  value  of  The  Inland  Printer  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  is  unquestioned.  The  character  of  the  advertisements  now 
in  its  columns,  and  the  number  of  them,  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulation 
considered,  it  is  the  cheapest  trade  journal  in  the  United  States  to  advertise 
in.  Advertisements,  to  secure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  any  month,  should 
reach  this  office  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  preceding. 


In  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  purchasers,  advertisers  of  novelties, 
advertising  devices,  and  all  cash-with-order  goods,  are  required  to  satisfy 
the  management  of  this  journal  of  their  intention  to  fulfill  honestly  the 
offers  in  their  advertisements,  and  to  that  end  samples  of  the  thing  or  things 
advertised  must  accompany  the  application  for  advertising  space. 

The  Inland  Printer  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  advertisement  for 
cause. 


FOREIGN  AGENTS. 

W.  H.  Beers,  40  St.  John  street,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 

John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Bouverie  House,  Salisbury  square.  Fleet  street,  London, 

E.  C.  England. 

Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.  (Limited),  De  Montfort  Press,  Leicester,  England. 
Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.  (Limited),  Thanett  House,  231  Strand,  London, 
W.  C.,  England. 

Penrose  &  Co.,  109  Farrington  Road,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 

Wm.  Dawson  &  Sons,  Cannon  House,  Breams  buildings,  London,  E.  C. 
England. 

Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons  (Limited),  General  Agents,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and 
Adelaide,  Australia. 

Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons  (Limited),  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

F.  T.  Wimble  &  Co.,  87  Clarence  street,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

G.  Hedeler,  Niirnbergerstrasse  18,  Leipsie,  Germany. 

H.  Calmels,  150  Boulevard  du  Montparnasse,  Paris,  France. 

John  Dickinson  &  Co.  (Limited),  Capetown  and  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

A.  OuDSHOORN,  179  rue  de  Paris,  Charenton,  France. 

Jean  Van  Overstraeten,  3  rue  Villa  Hermosa,  Brussels,  Belgium. 


WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Prices  for  this  department:  40  cents  for  each  ten  words  or  less;  mini¬ 
mum  charge,  80  cents.  Under  “  Situations  Wanted,”  25  cents  for  each  ten 
words  or  less ;  minimum  charge,  50  cents.  Address  to  be  counted.  Price 
invariably  the  same  whether  one  or  more  insertions  are  taken.  Casb  must 
accompany  tbe  order.  Tbe  insertion  of  ads.  received  in  Chicago 
later  than  the  ISth  of  the  month  preceding  publication  not  duar> 
anteed. 


ADDRESSES  WANTED. 


THE  ARMSTRONG  PRINTERY,  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  wants  the  addresses 
and  occupations  of  the  following  persons:  E.  V.  Chase,  Clarence  Engle, 
L.  A.  Hepburn,  J.  L.  Johnson,  Wilbur  A.  Legette,  C.  M.  Mumby,  J.  Hey- 
man,  R.  H.  Keene,  J.  W.  McMinn. 


BOOKS. 


“  COST  OF  PRINTING,”  by  F.  W.  Baltes,  presents  a  system  of  accounting 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  many  years,  is  suitable  for 
large  or  small  printing-offices,  and  is  a  safeguard  against  errors,  omissions  or 
losses ;  its  use  makes  it  absolutely  certain  that  no  work  can  pass  through 
the  office  without  being  charged,  and  its  actual  cost  in  all  details  shown. 
74  pages,  6%  by  10  inches,  cloth,  $1.50.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COM¬ 
PANY,  Chicago. 

PAPER  PURCHASERS’  GUIDE,  by  Edward  Siebs.  Contains  list  of  all  bond, 
flat,  linen,  ledger,  cover,  manila  and  writing  papers  carried  in  stock  by 
Chicago  dealers,  with  full  and  broken  package  prices.  Every  buyer  of  paper 
should  have  one.  25  cents.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 

PRICES  FOR  PRINTING,  by  F.  W.  Baltes.  Complete  cost  system  and 
selling  prices.  Adapted  to  any  locality.  Pocket  size.  $1  by  mail. 
THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 

TO  LOVERS  OF  ART  PRINTING  —  A  limited  edition  of  200  numbered 
copies  of  Gray’s  “  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,”  desired, 
hand-lettered  and  illuminated  in  water-colors  by  F.  J.  'Prezise.  Printed 
from  plates  on  imported  hand-made  paper  and  durably  and  artistically 
bound.  Price,  boxed,  $2  postpaid.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  Chicago. 

VEST-POCKET  MANUAL  OF  PRINTING,  a  full  and  concise  e.xplanation  of 
the  technical  points  in  the  printing  trade,  for  the  use  of  the  printer  and 
his  patrons ;  contains  rules  for  punctuation  and  capitalization,  style,  mark¬ 
ing  proof,  make-up  of  book,  sizes  of  books,  sizes  of  the  untrimmed  leaf, 
number  of  words  in  a  square  inch,  diagrams  of  imposition  and  much  other 
valuable  information  not  always  at  hand  when  wanted ;  50  cents.  THE 

INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


ADMINISTRATOR’S  SALE  — ■  A  going  job-printing  plant,  known  as  the 
Griswold  Press,  inventoried  at  $25,000  and  heretofore  doing  a  business 
of  $100,000  a  year.  Death  of  owner  and  unwillingness  of  widow  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  business  is  only  reason  for  selling.  JOHN  STENGER,  Adminis¬ 
trator,  403  Whirney  bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE  —  Morning  daily  in  city  of  15,000 
population ;  only  morning  and  Democratic  paper  in  county  of  30,000  ; 
manufacturing  town  with  large  pay-roll ;  located  on  deep  water  and  rail¬ 
road  ;  an  hour-and-a-half  ride  from  San  Francisco ;  healthy'  and  growing 
city,  splendid  climate,  city  surrounded  by  rich  farming  and  fruit  country ; 
complete  plant  for  newspaper  and  job  work  located  in  concrete  building ; 
cheap  electric  power;  gross  revenue  $1,880  per  month,  with  total  expense 
of  $1,380  per  month ;  owner  desires  to  sell,  owing  to  physical  inability 
to  manage  plant ;  cash  proposition  only.  For  further  particulars,  price, 
etc.,  address  JAMES  &  WALKER,  1236  Call  bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  H.WE  FOR  S.4LE  controlling  interest  in  an  up-to-date  lithographing  and 
printing  plant,  best  of  location  and  opportunity ;  $50,000  will  get  con¬ 
trol  of  plant,  will  invoice  over  $100,000.  Address  L  513,  care  Inland 
Printer. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  modern  printing  plant  close  to  New  York  city  in  city  of 
35,000,  with  income-producing  advertising  features  and  established  job 
business,  can  be  purchased  by  responsible  party  acting  quickly.  Owner 
going  to  Europe  for  two  years’  trip.  L  519. 


FOR  SALE  ■ — •  Engraving  plant,  located  in  the  South,  well-established  busi¬ 
ness  of  12  years.  Thoroughly  equipped  and  up  to  date,  an  exceptionally 
good  opportunity  for  some  one  to  step  right  into  a  good,  paying  business. 
Good  reason  for  selling,  and  unless  you  have  the  cash  and  mean  business, 
do  not  answer.  L  501. 


FOR  SALE  —  Well-equipped  job-printing  and  publishing  plant  in  the  fastest- 
growing  city  in  the  South.  Present  population,  135,000.  Magnificent 
opportunity  to  grow  in  a  growing  place.  Consideration,  $25,000.  L  492. 


IDEA  —  I  have  an  idea,  which  will  bring  enormous  profits  to  printer  that 
has  the  right  plant,  courage  and  money.  It’s  no  get-rieh-quick  scheme, 
as  it  will  require  time.  Better  than  best  invention.  Before  I  will  make 
you  familiar  with  it,  bond  $10,000  required  that  you  will  not  disclose  nor 
use  it  directly  or  indirectly  in  case  we  would  not  come  to  terms.  If  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  excellent  idea,  communicate  with  me.  L  504. 


0 

0 

LI 

ID  I  INK — At  Last  a  Success! 

combines  perfect  working  qualities  with  a  brilliant,  smooth,  finished  appearance.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  demonstrate  this  fact  to  any  interested  printer  by  shipping  a  one-pound  can  on  approval.  Light 
Gold,  Deep  Gold,  Copper  and  Aluminum  —  $3.00  per  pound.  Liberal  discounts  to  jobbers. 


Manulacfured  fey  THE  CANADIAN  BRONZE  POWDER  WORKS 
Montreal  —  Toronto  —  Valleylield. 


Sole  Agent  and  Distributor 
tn  the  United  States : 


JAS.  H.  FURMAN. 
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NOTICE  —  Having  a  job-printing  plant,  also  engaged  in  other  business  which 
requires  most  of  my  time,  will  sell  job  plant  complete,  or  one-half  inter¬ 
est  to  printer  capable  of  running  printing  end.  For  particulars,  write  B.  B. 
O’NEALE,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

PUBLISH  a  magazine  in  your  county.  Write  to-day  for  our  ready  prints. 
UNITED  MAGAZINES  PRESS,  Main  and  Market,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Publishing. 

WE  WANT  a  small  trade  or  class  publication  which  can  be  bought  cheap. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE  COMPANY.  Masonic  bldg..  New  York  city. 


ENGRAVING  METHODS. 


ANYBODY  CAN  MAKE  CUTS  with  my  simple  transferring  and  etching 
process ;  nice  cuts  from  prints,  drawings,  photos  are  easily  and  quickly 
made  by  the  unskilled  on  common  sheet  zinc ;  price  of  process,  $1  :  all 
material  costs  at  any  drug  store  about  75  cents.  Circular  and  specimens 
for  stamp.  THOMAS  M.  DAY,  Box  12,  Windfall,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’  MACHINERY  —  Rebuilt  Nos.  3  and  4  Smyth  book-sewing 
machines,  thoroughly  overhauled  and  in  first-class  order.  JOSEPH  E. 
SMYTH,  634  Federal  st.,  Chicago. 

FOR  SALE — ■  Blackleading  machine:  single  brush;  Ostrander  make;  $90. 
ERIE  ELECTROTYPE  WORKS,  Erie,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  — ■  Cases,  news  and  italic  cases :  in  good  condition  ;  will  sell 
cheap.  THE  H.  0.  SHEPARD  CO..  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE  —  C.  &  P.  Jobber,  8  by  12  inch,  foot  power.  Attachments, 
complete  outfit,  type,  etc.,  for  printing  cards,  letter-heads,  etc.  All 
perfect  and  almost  new ;  $50  takes  it,  complete.  B.  A.  CHISHOLM,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  —  Rebuilt  and  secondhand  paper  cutters:  32-inch  Oswego, 
power ;  44-inch  Brown  &  Carver,  hand  clamp :  63-inch  Brown  &  Carver 
Automatic,  with  treadle  and  hand  clamp ;  25-inch  Golding,  power :  30-inch 
Challenge,  hand  clamp,  power :  33-inch  Sheridan  Automatic ;  34-inch  Sey- 
bold  Holyoke,  plunger  style ;  44-inch  Seybold  Twentieth  Century:  45-inch 
Kent  Automatic ;  48-inch  San  born  Star ;  56-inch  Sanborn  Keystone :  64- 
inch  White  Automatic.  Particulars  and  prices  on  request.  OSWEGO 
MACHINE  WORKS,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Simple.x  tj'pesetting  machine  and  1,000  pounds  of  10-point 
type — old-style  roman:  a  good  investment  for  a  country  newspaper 
in  a  small  office.  Low  price  for  a  quick  sale.  REAL  ESTATE  PTG.  & 
PUB.  CO.,  9  and  11  N.  High  st.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  —  Universal,  14  by  22  inside  measure,  to  make  room  for  larger 
machine.  Is  in  first-class  condition.  A.  JERGENS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

GOSS  PERFECTING  PRESS  —  8  and  12  page  Clipper,  8  iron  tables,  steam- 
table  furnace,  stereotyping  outfit,  all  complete,  except  rollers  for  press, 
in  first-class  condition ;  cost  new,  $9,000  :  cash  price,  $2,000.  L  500. 


HELP  WANTED. 


Estimators. 

WANTED  — •  An  estimator.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  printing  business 
required.  A  man  experienced  in  correspondence  preferred.  The  position 
is  permanent  and  offers  every  opportunity  for  advancement.  References 
required.  L  447. 


Foremen,  Managers  and  Superintendents. 

WANTED  • —  Working  foreman  to  talce  complete  charge  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  medium-sized,  up-to-date  shop :  Jlonotype,  three  platens,  cylin¬ 
der  and  complete  bindery ;  permanent  position  and  brilliant  future  for  man 
of  ability  to  get  work  out  right :  state  salarv  and  full  particulars  in  first 
letter.  BOTZ  &  SONS  PRINTING  CO..  Sedalia,  Mo. 


Pressmen. 

GORDON  PRESSMAN  WANTED  to  look  after  Chandler  &  Price  presses; 
Northwest ;  wages  $15  to  start.  L  359. 


Salesmen. 


PRINTING  SALESMAN  of  exceptional  ability  and  e.xperience  in  selling  best 
grade  catalogue  work;  ,-plendid  opportunity.  GRIFFITH-STILLINGS 
PRESS,  Boston,  Mass. 


INSTRUCTION. 


A  BEGINNER  on  the  Mergenthaler  will  find  the  THALER  KEYBOARD 
invaluable ;  the  operator  out  of  practice  will  find  it  just  the  thing  he 
needs ;  exact  touch,  bell  announces  finish  of  line ;  22-page  instruction  book. 
When  ordering,  state  which  layout  you  want  —  No.  1,  without  fractions ; 
No.  2,  two-letter  with  commercial  fractions,  two-letter  without  commercial 
fractions,  standard  Junior,  German.  THALER  KEYBOARD  COMPANY.  505 
“  P  ”  st.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  also  all  agencies  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company.  Price,  $4. 

N.  E.  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL,  7  Dix  place,  Boston,  Mass.  Six-machine  plant, 
run  solely  as  school ;  liberal  hours,  thorough  instruction ;  our  grad¬ 
uates  succeed.  Write  for  particulars  before  deciding. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


DO  YOU  WANT  HELP  FOR  ANY  DEPARTMENT?  The  Inland  Printer 
Employment  Exchange  has  lists  of  available  employees  for  all  depart¬ 
ments,  which  will  be  furnished  free  upon  receipt  of  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago. 


All-around  Men. 


YOUNG  MAN,  with  12  years’  all-around  experience  as  pressman  and  com¬ 
positor,  desires  position  in  city  or  country.  L  518. 


Artists. 


ARTIST  —  Retoucher  and  designer  wants  to  make  a  change.  L  166. 


Bookbinders. 


ALL-AROUND  bookbinder  wishes  to  change.  West  or  Southwest  preferred. 
L  497. 


BINDERY  FOREMAN,  practical  man,  good  executive,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  branches,  is  looking  for  a  good  printing  house,  to  take  charge  of 
their  bindery.  L  459. 


BOOKBINDER  —  Edition  forwarder  and  gilder,  with  some  experience  as 
finisher ;  wants  to  change  location ;  8  years  with  present  firm.  L  484. 


BOOKBINDER  FOREMAN,  thoroughly  competent  on  any  work,  loose-leaf 
expert,  wishes  position.  FRED  KORSMEIER,  59th  and  Agnes  st.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 


Compositors. 


ALL-AROUND  HIGH-CLASS  PRINTER,  can  do  hand-lettering  and  design¬ 
ing,  wants  to  connect  with  a  growing,  up-to-date  printing-office  in  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  union.  L  490. 


Electrotypers. 


ELECTROTYPERS  —  Man  of  good  appearance  and  education,  familiar  with 
office  details  and  capable  of  looking  after  outside  work,  with  10  years’ 
experience,  desires  position  in  New  York  city  or  vicinity ;  has  practical 
e.xperience  as  pressman.  L  299,  care  Inland  Printer,  Tribune  bldg..  New 
York  city. 


Engravers. 


COLOR  ETCHER  (Scotch),  with  first-class  London  experience,  seeks  charge 
of  department.  L  508. 


Foremen.  Managers  and  Superintendents. 


COMPOSITOR,  union,  good  all-around  man,  expert  estimator,  with  ability 
to  push  out  work,  able  to  take  charge  of  small  or  medium-sized  office, 
seeks  situation,  western  territory.  Address  PRINTER,  4881  King  st., 
Denver,  Colo. 


MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT  of  the  mechanical  department  of  a  first- 
class  letterpress  or  lithographic  plant.  Thoroughly  competent  in  all 
details  from  the  art  department  to  sweeping  floor.  Discipline,  system, 

economy  and  energy  combined.  Equally  competent  in  office  or  selling 
capacity,  but  prefers  mechanical.  Five  years  in  present  position  as  manager. 
Will  consider  any  proposition  of  $3,000  salary  or  over.  Best  of  references. 
L  407. 


MANAGER,  SALES  MANAGER  or  superintendent,  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  branches  of  the  business,  especially  high-grade  catalogue  and  com¬ 
mercial  work,  also  with  the  installation  and  operation  of  cost  system. 
Capable  executive  and  estimator.  At  present  sales  manager.  Give  full 
information  and  salary  first  letter.  L  510. 


PRESSROOM  FOREM.\N,  practical  man  in  lithograph  and  letterpress 
departments,  adapted  to  finest  color  and  process  work  and  embossing, 
offset  on  two  and  three  color  presses,  automatic  feeders.  FOREMAN,  care 
Ryerson,  233  34th  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PRINTER  FOREMAN  —  A  journeyman  union  printer,  of  twenty-seven  years’ 
experience,  with  thorough  knowledge  of  all  details  of  printing,  news¬ 
paper,  book  and  job,  and  who  can  superintend  or  manage  the  largest 
establishment,  wants  the  position  of  manager,  foreman  or  superintendent 
of  a  large  daily  paper  or  a  first-class  job-printing  iiouse.  Highest  creden¬ 
tials  as  to  character,  capacity  and  executive  ability.  L  494. 


Foremen,  Managers  and  Superintendents. 


PRINTING  SUPERINTENDENT  OR  MANAGER  —  Man  with  exceptional 
experience,  will  make  change  October  1,  long  experience  as  printer, 
foreman,  superintendent  and  manager,  35  years  of  age,  good  executive  and 
organizer,  familiar  with  paper  stock,  experienced  estimator,  successful  sales¬ 
man.  Prefer  medium-size  city  in  South  or  Middle  West.  If  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  high-grade  result-getter,  write  L  109,  care  Inland  Printer. 


Make-ups. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  By  a  make-up  and  lock-up,  on  a  weekly  or 
monthly ;  experienced,  all-around  printer.  L  503. 


QUICK  ON 

MEGILL’S 

Automatic  Register  Gauge 

automatically  sets  sheets  to  perfect  register.  Applies  instantly  to 
any  make  of  popular  job  press.  No  fitting.  Great  in  efficiency. 
Method  of  attaching  does  not  interfere  with  raising  tympan.  Only 
$1.80. 

E.  L.  MEGILL,  Pat.  and  Mfr. 

60  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK 

From  us  or  your  dealer.  Free  booklets. 

VISE  GRIP 

Megill’s  Patent 

SPRING  TONGUE  GAUGE  PINS 

$1.20  per  doz.  with  extra  tongues. 

Megill’s  Patent 

DOUBLE- GRIP  GAUGES 

$1.25  set  of  3  with  extra  tongues. 
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Operators  and  Machinists. 


FIRST-CLASS  MACHINIST,  with  references,  desires  position ;  union. 
Address  JOHN  P.  L.  McHALE,  35  DeRussey  st.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


JOB-NEWS  COMPOSITOR  —  A-1,  wishes  position ;  experienced  job  and 
news  make-up ;  Mergenthaler  linotype  machinist-operator ;  all-around 
man ;  up-to-date  method.  Union  preferred.  L.  J.  WALTERS,  Salem,  N.  J. 


Pressmen. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  CYLINDER  PRESSMAN  desires  a  change,  prefer  to  have 
charge  of  pressroom.  Up  to  date  and  reliable,  can  give  any  informa¬ 
tion  desired.  Address  PRESSM.\N,  1643  W.  4th  st.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


DUPLEX  PRESSMAN  of  extraordinary  ability  desires  position  on  either 
8  or  12  page  angle-bar  Duplex  press,  12-page  preferred;  results  guar¬ 
anteed  and  can  also  furnish  the  very  best  reference.  L  481. 


PRESSMAN,  thoroughly  competent  in  every  line  of  the  business,  desirous 
of  taking  charge ;  references.  Price  determined  on  demonstration  of 
ability.  Will  go  anywhere,  but  South  or  Pacific  Coast  preferred.  L  491. 


PRESSMAN,  who  at  the  present  time  is  superintendent  of  a  pressroom  for  a 
well-known  high-grade  catalogue  and  color-printing  house  in  New  York 
city,  and  who  thoroughly  understands  presswork,  having  good  executive 
ability  to  handle  help  for  the  production  of  good  work  economically,  wishes 
to  locate  in  the  Middle  West  in  a  similar  position.  L  505. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  —  Experience  in  largest  houses,  finest 
magazine  and  color  work.  First-class  references.  L  507. 


SITUATION  WANTED  as  working  foreman  by  cylinder  and  web  pressman. 
15  years’  experience.  L  514. 


Proofreaders. 


PROOFREADER,  experienced  on  book  and  scientific  work,  employed  by  a 
large  publishing  house,  desires  change  of  position.  L  495. 


Rulers. 


W.4NTED  —  Position  by  a  first-class  paper  ruler ;  married ;  good  habits 
and  can  give  good  references.  L  486. 


Stonemen. 


STONEMAN-COMPOSITOR  —  Experienced  on  blank-book,  catalogue  and 
commercial  work ;  understand  mechanism  of  Linotype ;  can  lay  out 
work ;  age  24  ;  non-union ;  $22.50  lowest.  L  485. 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


Advertising  Blotters. 


AN  ATTRACTIVE  BLOTTER  sent  out  each  month  is  the  best  advertising 
a  printer  can  use.  We  furnish  a  three-color  cut  and  copy  to  one 
printer  in  a  town  or  city.  They  will  build  business  for  you.  Try  it. 
Samples  free.  WM.  J.  PLATT  &  CO.,  Adv.  Specialists,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


PRINT  BLOTTERS  for  yourself  —  the  best  advertising  medium  for  printers. 

We  furnish  handsome  color  plates,  strong  wording  and  complete  “  lay¬ 
out  ” —  new  design  each  month.  Write  to-day  for  free  samples  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHAS.  L.  STILES,  230  North  3d  st.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  8-12 


Bookbinders*  and  Printers*  Machinery. 


DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.  Folding  machines,  auto¬ 
matic  feeders  for  presses,  folders  and  ruling  machines.  2-12 


Bookbinders*  Supplies. 


SL.ADE,  HIPP  &  MELOY,  inepd.,  157  W.  Lake  st.,  Chicago.  Also  paper-box 
makers’  supplies.  1-12 


Calendar  Manufacturers. 


HEAVY  EMBOSSED  bas-relief  calendars.  America’s  classiest  line.  Black 
and  white,  three-color  and  hand-tinted.  SMITH-HECHT  CO.,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind.  12-11 


Case-making  and  Embossing. 


SHEPARD,  THE  H.  O.,  CO.,  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  Write  for  esti¬ 
mates.  1-12 


Chase  Manufacturers. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  168-172  W.  Monroe  st.,  Chicago. 
Electric-welded  steel  chases  for  job  and  cylinder  presses.  7-12 


Copper  and  Zinc  Prepared  for  Half-tone  and  Zinc  Etching. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  COPPER  PL.4TE  COMPANY,  THE,  116  Nassau  st.. 
New  York;  610  Federal  st.,  Chicago;  Mermod-Jaccard  bldg.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Satin-finish  plates.  6-12 


Cost  Systems  and  Installations. 


COST  SYSTEMS  designed  and  installed  to  meet  every  condition  in  the 
graphic  trades.  Write  for  booklet,  “  The  Science  of  Cost  Finding.” 
THE  ROBERT  S.  DENHAM  CO.,  342  Caxton  bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  10-11 


Counters. 


HART,  R.  A.,  Battle  Crreek,  Mich.  Counters  for  job  presses.  Also  paper 
joggers,  “  Giant  ”  Gordon  press-brakes.  Printers’  form  trucks.  5-12 


Cylinder  Presses. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  168-172  W.  Monroe  st.,  Chicago. 
Babcock  drums,  two-revolution  and  fast  new  presses.  7-12 


Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 


H.  F.  McCAFFERTY  CO.,  nickeltyping  and  fine  half-tone  work.  141  East 
25th  st..  New  York.  Phone,  5286  Madison  square.  3-12 


Electrotypers*  and  Stereotypers*  Machinery. 


HOE,  R.,  &  CO.,  New  York  and  London.  Manufacturers  of  printing,  stereo 
typing  and  electrotyping  machinery.  Chicago  offices,  7  S.  Dearborn  st 


THE  OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR  CO.,  General  Offices,  Tribune  bldg.,  Oliicago 
Eastern  Office,  38  Park  Row,  New  York.  Send  for  catalogue.  1-12 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  office  and  salesrooms,  638 
Federal  st.,  Chicago.  Eastern  representatives:  United  Printing  Machin¬ 
ery  Company,  Boston-New  York.  2-12 


Embossers  and  Engravers  —  Copper  and  Steel. 


FREUND,  WM.,  &  SONS,  est.  1865.  Steel  and  copper  plate  engravers  and 
printers,  steel-die  makers  and  embossers.  Write  for  samples  and  esti¬ 
mates.  16-20  E.  Randolph  st.,  Chicago.  4-12 


Embossing  Composition. 


STEWART’S  EMBOSSING  BOARD  —  Easy  to  use,  hardens  like  iron ;  6  by  9 
inches ;  3  for  40c,  6  for  60c,  12  for  $1,  postpaid.  THE  INLAND 

PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


Embossing  Dies. 


YOUNG,  WM.  R.,  121-123  N.  Sixth  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Printing  and 
embossing  dies,  brass,  steel,  zinc;  first-class  workmanship.  7-12 


Grinders  and  Cutting-room  Specialties. 


WE  SELL  to  printers,  lithographers  and  related  trades,  and  satisfy  them 
because  of  a  knowledge  of  what  is  required.  Our  personal  service 
makes  our  patrons  satisfied  customers.  Our  specialties :  High-grade  paper- 
cutter  knives ;  cutting  sticks  (all  sizes)  ;  K.  K.  knife  lubricator,  takes 
place  of  oil  and  soap ;  K.  K.  paper-slip  powder,  better  than  soapstone. 
Also  expert  knife  grinders.  Prices  right.  E.  C.  KEYSER  &  CO.,  722 
S.  Clark  st.,  Chicago.  6-12 


Gummed  Labels  and  Advertising  Stickers. 


STANDARD  PUB.  CO.,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Gummed  labels  and  stickers  for 
the  trade.  Send  for  catalogue. 


Gummed  Papers. 


IDEAL  COATED  PAPER  CO.,  Brookfield,  Mass.  Imported  and  domesties 


guaranteed  noncurling  gummed  papers.  5-12 

JONES,  SAMUEL,  &  CO.,  Waverly  Park,  N.  J.  Our  specialty  is  Non¬ 
curling  Gummed  Paper.  Stocks  in  every  city.  2-12 

Gummed  Tape  in  Rolls  and  Rapid  Sealing  Machine. 

JAMES  D.  McLAURIN  &  CO.,  INC.,  127  White  st..  New  York  city.  “  Bull¬ 
dog  ”  brand  gummed  tape.  Every  inch  guaranteed  to  stick.  6-12 

Ink  Manufacturers. 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  INK  CO.,  2314-2324  W.  Kinzie  st.,  Chicago.  3-12 

Job  Presses. 


GOLDING  MFG.  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Golding  Jobbers,  $200-$600 ;  Em¬ 
bosser,  $300-$400  ;  Pearl,  $70-$214  ;  Roll-feed  Duplex,  Triplex,  8-12 


Machine  Work. 


CUMMINGS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  238  William  st.,  New  York.  Estimates 
given  on  automatic  machinery,  bone-hardening,  grinding  and  jobbing. 
Up-to-date  plant ;  highest-grade  work  done  with  accuracy  and  despatch. 

1-12 


Machinery. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  New;  rebuilt.  7-12 


“IT  DOES  NOT  TARNISH” 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

CRAMER  &  MAINZER  -  Faerth,  Bavaria 

“Cramain-Gold”  j?/  pILble  brilliant,  beaten 

non-tarnishing.  Less  than  half  the  cost  of  genuine  gold. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  ON  REQUEST 

SOLE  AGENT  AND  DISTRinUTOU  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

JAMES  H.  FURMAN 

186  N.  La  Salle  Street  •  -  Chicago,  III. 

165  Broadway  -  .  -  .  .  New  York 

Reputable  representatives  wanted  In  all  principal  eltles 
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Mail  Lists. 


LET  US  SET  UP  YOUH  MAILING  LIST  —  We  will  set  up  your  mailing 
list  in  brand-new  10-point  type,  charging  you  45  cents  per  pound  for 
the  new  type  and  nothing  for  setting  it  up.  LEICHT  PRESS,  Dept.  I, 
IVinona,  Minn.  10-11 


Mercantile  Agency. 


THE  TYPO  MERCANTILE  AGENCY,  Central  Offices,  160  Broadway,  New 
York ;  Western  Office,  108  La  Salle  st.,  Chicago.  The  Trade  Agency 
of  the  Paper,  Book,  Stationery,  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade.  7-12 


Motors  and  Acces,sories  for  Printing  Machinery. 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  527  W.  34th  st..  New  York.  Electric 
equipments  for  printing-presses  and  allied  machines  a  specialty.  3-12 


Paper  Gutters. 


DEXTER  FOLDER  CO.,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  automatic- 
clamp  cutting  machines  that  are  powerful,  durable  and  efficient.  2-12 


GOLDING  MFG.  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Lever,  $130-$210 ;  Power,  $240- 
$600  ;  Auto-clamp,  $450-$000  ;  Pearl,  $40-$77  ;  Card,  .$8-$40.  8-12 


OSWEGO  MACHINE  IVORKS,  Oswego,  New  York.  The  Oswego,  Brown  & 


Carver  and  Ontario  —  Cutters  exclusively.  4-12 

SHNIEDEWEND,  PAUL,  &  CO.,  631  IV.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago.  7-12 

Photoen^ravers. 

BLOMGREN  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  512  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  Photo,  half¬ 
tone,  wood  engraving  and  electrotyping.  11-11 

SHEPARD,  THE  HENRY  0.,  CO.,  illustrators,  en^-avers  and  electrotypers, 
three-color  process  plates.  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  12-11 

Photoen^ravers’  Machinery  and  Supplies. 


Typefounders. 


AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.,  original  desi^s  in  type  and  decorative 
material,  greatest  output,  most  complete  selection.  Dealer  in  wood  type, 
printing  machinery  and  printers’  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  to  nearest 
house  for  latest  type  specimens.  Houses  —  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Richmond,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Vancouver.  8-12 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  168-172  IV.  Monroe  st,  Chicago. 
Type,  borders,  ornaments,  electros,  brass  rule,  galleys.  7-12 


HANSEN,  H.  C.,  TYPE  FOUNDRY  (established  1872),  190-192  Congress 
st.,  Boston;  43  Centre  st.  and  15  Elm  st..  New  York.  11-11 


INLAND  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Standard  Line  type  and  printers’  supplies,  St. 
Louis,  New  York  and  Chicago.  11-11 


TYPE  AS  GOOD  AS  IS  MADE  —  Order  your  type  from  us ;  if  it  isn’t 
satisfactory,  send  it  back  and  get  your  money  back ;  send  for  specimen 
sheets.  PEERLESS  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Dept.  I,  Winona,  Minn.  10-11 


An  Economical  Necessity 

ALWAYS  RELIABLE  — LOW  IN  PRICE 

REDINGTON  COUNTERS 

Price,  $5.00  U.  S.  A. 

ADDRESS  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  DIRECT 

F.  B.  REDINGTON  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 


Standard  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 


THE  OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR  CO.,  General  Offices,  Tribune  bldg.,  Chicago. 
Eastern  Office,  38  Park  Row,  New  York.  Send  lor  catalogue.  1-12 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  headquarters  for  photoengra¬ 
vers’  supplies.  Office  and  salesrooms:  638  Federal  st.,  Chicago.  Eastern 
representatives:  United  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Boston-New  York.  2-12 


Photoendravers’  Screens. 


LEVY,  MAX,  Wayne  av.  and  Berkeley  st.,  Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  3-12 


Presses. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANA’,  16th  st.  and  Ashland  av.,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  newspaper  perfecting  presses  and  special  rotary  printing 
machinery.  1-12 


HOE.  R.,  &  CO.,  New  York  and  London.  Manufacturers  of  printing,  stereo¬ 
typing  and  electrotyping  machinery.  Chicago  office,  7  S.  Dearborn  st. 

11-11 


THOMSON,  JOHN,  PRESS  COMPANY,  253  Broadway,  New  A’ork  ;  Fisher 
bldg.,  Chicago;  factory.  Long  Island  City,  New  York.  10-11 


Pressroom  Utilities. 


SAVES  ITS  COST  EVERY  DAY.  IVhat  does?  A  Tympan  Gauge  Square; 
25  cents  from  all  dealers.  10-11 


Printers’  Rollers  and  Roller  Composition. 

BINGHAM’S,  SAM’L,  SON  MFG.  CO.,  636-704  Sherman  st.,  Chicago;  also 
514-518  Clark  av.,  St.  Louis;  First  av.  and  Ross  st.,  Pittsburgh;  706 
Baltimore  av.,  Kansas  City ;  52-54  S.  Forsyth  st.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ;  151-153 
Kentucky  av.,  Indianapolis;  675  Elm  st.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  135  Michigan  st., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  919-921  4th  st..  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  609-611  Chest¬ 


nut  st.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  3-12 

BINGHAM  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  406  Pearl  st..  New  York;  also  521 
Cherry  st.,  Philadelphia.  10-11 

BUCKIE  PRINTERS’  ROLLER  CO.,  714  S.  Clark  st.,  Chicago;  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,  St.  Paul ;  printers’  rollers  and  tablet  composition.  6-12 

MILWAUKEE  PRINTERS’  ROLLER  CO.,  372  Milwaukee  st.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Printers’  rollers  and  tablet  composition.  1-12 


WILD  &  STEVENS,  INC.,  5  Purchase  st.,  cor.  High,  Boston,  Mass.  Estab¬ 
lished  1850.  2-12 


Printers’  Supplies. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  168-172  IV.  Monroe  st.,  Chicago. 
Scientific  printing-office  equipments.  7-12 


Proof  Presses  for  Photoen^ravers  and  Printers. 


SHNIEDEWEND,  PAUL,  &  CO.,  631  W.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago.  7-12 


Special  Machinery. 


GEORGE  IV.  SWIFT,  JR.,  designer  and  manufacturer  of  special  machinery 
for  manufacturing  and  printing  paper  goods.  BORDENTOWN,  N.  J. 

8-12 


Stereotyping  Outfits. 


A  COLD  SIMPLEX  STEREOTYPING  OUTFIT,  $19  and  up,  produces  the 
finest  book  and  job  plates,  and  your  type  is  not  in  danger  of  being  ruined 
by  heat ;  simpler,  better,  quicker,  safer,  easier  on  the  type,  and  costs  no 
more  than  papier-machC  ;  also  two  engraving  methods  costing  only  $5  with 
materials,  by  which  engraved  plates  are  cast  in  stereo  metal  from  drawings 
made  on  cardboard.  “  Rcady-to-use  ”  cold  matrix  sheets,  $1.  HENRY 
KAHRS,  240  E.  33d  st..  New  York  city.  11-11 


KEYBOARD  PAPER 

for  the  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 
COLONIAL  COMPANY,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

New  York  Ofifices  320  Fifth  Avenue 


Sell  Your  WASTE  PAPER  Direct  to 
_  the  Paper  Mill  _ 

We  are  in  the  Market  for  PAPER  STOCK 

MARSEILLES  WRAPPING  PAPER  COMPANY 

MARSEILLES,  ILL. 


ADJUSTABLE  HAND  TYPE  MOLD 

FOR  CASTING  SORTS 

A  convenience;  a  time  and  money  saver  without  equal  in  any 
printing-office.  No  wailing  for  matrices  to  dry.  Put  the  letter  or 
small  cut  in  the  mold,  pour  hot  metal  in  and  you  have  a  matrix 
instantly;  then  cast  up  any  number  of  duplicates  you  desire  from 
the  matrix.  Send  me  a  letter,  6  to  72  point,  and  I  will  cast  you 
sample  matrix  and  duplicates.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

ARTHUR  S.  TAYLOR 

63-65  Main  Street  YONKERS.  N,  Y. 


CARBON  BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

940-941  Old  South  Building  _ _ 

ELF  ECLIPSE  (PN)  B.  B.  B.  DIAMOND  ACME 


Cast  by  Mold  from 
Woodcut 


Quick 
Stringiug 
Saves 
Time. 
Universal 
Loop  Ad¬ 
justable 
from 
to  ^  of 
an  inch. 


Universal 
Wire  Loop 

Is  the  cheapest  and  best  device  for 
“Stringing”  Catalogues,  Directories, 
Telephone  Books,  Prices  Current,  etc. 
Look  Better  and  Won’t  Break  or  Wear  Out! 

Let  us  send  sample  and  quote  you 
prices. 

WIRE  LOOP  MFC.  CO. 

(Successors  to  Universal  Wire  Loop  Co.) 
75  Shelby  Street 
DETROIT  .  -  -  -  MICniQAN 


PATENTED 

This  cut  illustrates  one 
of  the  various  sizes  of 
hangers  for  books  %  to 
3  inches  in  thickness* 


Cameo  Results  Hold  Customers 

The  printing  business  that  is  built  right,  that  grows  with  the  least  effort,  is  the  business  that  is  built  on  up-to-date 
methods.  If  you  want  to  hold  your  customer,  don't  wait  for  him  to  see  his  competitor's  booklet  printed  on  Cameo  paper 
by  some  other  printer.  A  man  need  not  be  an  expert  to  appreciate  the  quality  of  Cameo  results.  It  enriches  illustrations, 
deepens  half-tones  and  dignifies  type. 


CAMEO  PLATE 

COATED  BOOK— Wkite  or  Sepia 


If  you  want  to  get  the  very  best  results  with  Cameo,  note  these  few  suggestions. 

Use  deeply-etched  half-tone  plates,  about  130-line  is  best.  Make  your  overlay  on  slightly  thicker  paper  than  for  regular 
coated.  Build  up  an  even  grading  from  high  lights  to  solids. 

INK.  Should  be  of  fairly  heavy  body,  one  which  will  not  run  too  freely,  and  a  greater  amount  of  ordinary  cut  ink 
must  be  carried  than  for  glossy  papers.  The  richest  effect  that  can  be  obtained  in  one  printing  comes  from  the  use  of 
double-tone  ink  on  Cameo  Plate.  Of  this  ink  less  is  required  than  for  glossy  paper.  There  is  no  trouble  from  “picking. " 

IMPRESSION.  Should  be  heavy,  but  only  such  as  will  ensure  an  unbroken  screen  and  even  contact. 

Cameo  is  the  best  stock  for  all  half-tones  except  those  intended  to  show  polished  and  mechanical  subjects  in  micro¬ 
scopic  detail. 

Use  Cameo  according  to  these  instructions  and  every  half-tone  job  you  run  will  bring  you  prestige. 


Send  for  S ample -hool(. 

S.  D.  WARREN  CO.,  160  Devonskire  St.,  Boston,  M  ass. 

Manufacturers  of  tke  Best  in  Staple  Lines  of  Coated  and  Uncoated  Book  Papers. 


Cost  Reductions  in  Your  Plant 

are  not  complete  until  you  introduce 
^^The  Johnson  Way^^ in  your  pressrooms 

‘‘The  Johnson  Way”  has  a  recognized  great  economy  in  press 
time  and  long,  good  roller  life. 

Part  of  pressroom,  Cargill  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  one  of  Michigan’s  finest  printers 


Johnson 
Automatic 
Roller  Rack 
Company,  Ltd. 


Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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MODEL  130 


Five-wheel  machine  to  automatically 
number  from  i  to  99999 

m  12356 

FACSIMILE  IMPRESSION 


Of  WETTER 

Is  the  Best 
Type-High 
Numbering 
Machine . . 


The  name  “  WETTER  ”  stands  for  the  Best  Type-High  Number¬ 
ing  Machine  possible  to  construct. 

Has  stood  for  this  26  years. 

We  would  not  risk  our  reputation  by  making  anything  but  the  Best. 
All  dealers  know  this,  but  some  dealers,  not  satisfied  with  a  fair  profit, 
recommend  “  something  just  as  good  ’’ —  you  are  the  loser. 

Insist  on  having  a  machine  stamped  with  the  name  “  WETTER.” 

Can  be  “  locked  ”  in  form  same  as  type  to  number  and  print  at  one 
impression. 

The  ONLY  Machine  with  a  drop  cipher  that  won't  get  LOW. 

Sold  by  American  Typefounders  Company 
Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler  and  All  Dealers 


WETTER  NUMBERING  MACHINE  GO.,  Rrooklyn,NewYork,U.S.A. 


Use  Your  Own  Card 
as 


No  matter  who  your  customers  are,  you  can  always  get  their 
interest  by  detaching  one  of  your 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 

and  showing  them  the  smooth  edge,  and  the  perfect  cleanliness 
and  handiness  which  is  characteristic  of  them  only. 

Once  they  have  seen  the  card  and  have  had  an  explanation  of  the  ultimate  econ¬ 
omy  and  pleasure  of  their  use  as  against  a  loose  card,  you  have  a  sure  and  abiding 
customer.  And  remember  that  if  he  comes  to  you  for  his  cards  he  will  come  to 
you  for  the  other  printing  and  engraving  he  may  need. 

A  trade-winner  for  itself,  it  brings  other  trade  to  you,  because  a  user  of  the 
Peerless  Card  judges  your  other  printing  or  engraving  by  the  printing  or  en¬ 
graving  on  these  cards,  and  their  style,  finish,  quality  and  economy.  If  it  will 
establish  the  quality  of  your  shop,  you  want  it,  just  as  a  trade  asset. 

Send  for  a  sample  tab  of  the  cards,  detach  them  for  yourself  i 
show  them  to  one  or  two  of  your  present  customers  and  see 
how  impressed  both  of  you  become  with  them.  If  they 
impress  you  they  will  impress  others.  See  them  for  yourself. 

The  John  B.  Wiggins  Company 

Engravers,  Plate  Printers,  Die  Embossers 

7-9  East  Adams  Street  Chicago 


Watson 
Motors  ^ 


Increase 
Press 
Room 


Cut  down  cost  of  operation  on 
printing,  cutting  and  binding  machinery.'' 

Individual  motor  drive  is  the  only  logical 
and  efficient  power  for  the  printing  plant. 

It’s  clean,  economical  and  convenient  — 
takes  up  little  space  and  does  not  shut  off 
light  like  shafting. 

You  run  no  risks.  Unlike  shaft  and  belt 
drive  it  does  not  endanger  the  lives  of  employes. 
Watson  Motors  are  light,  compact  and  well 
ventilated.  No  danger  of  their  becoming  hot 
or  burning  out.  Capable  of  wide  speed  varia- ' 
tion,  they  suit  the  printers’  every  need. 

Made  in  %  to  40  h.-p.  for  direct  or  j 
alternating  current  service. 

^Mechanical  Appliance] 
Company 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dept.  B 


WRITE 

FOR 

SAMPLES 


If  its  ENGRAVED  or  EMBOSSED 
“WE.  DO  IT“ 

TELEPHONES  RANDOLPH  805-806 


^MfRBUND&§ONS 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS- BOOKPLATES 
MONOGRAM  STATIONERYCARDS-MENUS 
DANCE  PROGRAMS- CLUB  INVITATIONS 
BUSINESS  STATIONERY- ETC-57J7J7. 


STEEL  AND  COPPER  PLATE 

ENGRAVERS  i^^PRINTERS 

STEEL  DIE  EMBOSSERS 
16^20  E.  Randolph  St,  CHICAGO 


ENGRAVERS 
TO  THE 
TRADE 
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Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  Paper 
Is  Uncle  Sam’s  Standard 


VOUR  Uncle  Samuel  is  mighty 

particular  about  his  ledger  and  record 
papers,  for  government  records  must  be 
preserved.  Papers  on  which  they  are  written 
have  to  stand  wear  and  tear  and  bear  legible 
imprints  for  ages. 

That’s  why  Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  and 
Record  Papers  are  the  U.  S.  Government 
standard. 

They  are  so  strong  and  tough  that  constant 
handling  doesn’t  injure  them.  They  possess 
excellent  writing  and  erasing  qualities.  They 
never  turn  yellow  with  age.  They  rule  clean 
and  sharp. 


TDECOMMEND  Brown’s  Linen 

^  Ledger  Paper  to  your  customers  who 
want  ledgers  and  record  books  for  particular 
purposes,  or  who  want  loose-leaf  ledgers 
with  pages  that  won’t  tear  out. 

Beyond  satisfying  your  customers,  they  rule 
most  satisfactorily.  No  matter  how  fine  or 
close  the  ruling,  they  rule  without  missing, 
blurring,  filling  or  clogging  the  pens. 

Write  for  Sample-books. 

We  also  manufacture  All-Linen  and  Bond 
Papers  of  the  better  grades. 

L.  L.  BROWN  PAPER  COMPANY 
Adams,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

Established  1850 


Facsimile  of  the  <uiater-mark  which  is  in  each  sheet 


:<MXXMXXMK 
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Run  For 
Your  Money ^ 

GET  OUT  YOUR  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 
NOW  AND  WRITE: 


HERRICK» —  Here’s  a  quarter  for  the  4  HERRICK 
CUT  BOOKS  showing  400  good  one  and  two  color 
cuts  for  my  blotters,  folders,  mailing  cards,  etc.  If  I 
don’t  like  the  books  you’re  to  send  back  my  quarter.” 


ISN’T  THAT  FAIR? 

Then  send  on  your  25c.;  you  can  take  it  off  the  first  $3.50  order. 

The  books  will  give  you  a  lot  of  valuable  advertising  ideas. 

THE  HERRICK  PRESS,  626  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

WE  MAKE  DRAWINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  WRITE  US. 


f— LJgP  NO,  SIR!1 

DURANT  COUNTERS 

tell  the  truth.  Reliable,  sensitive,  accu¬ 
rate,  positive;  furnish  record  unchalleng- 
able.  Our  job  press  attachments  are 
equally  dependable. 

THE  W.  N,  DURANT  CO. 
528  Market  St.  Milwaukee 


SUMMER  and  PADS 

Summer  is  the  most  trying  time  of  the 
year  for  the  padmaker.  That  is,  the 
padmaker  who  is  not  using  R.  R.  B. 
Padding  Glue.  IT  can  be  relied 
upon  at  all  times  of  the  year.  A  good 
time  to  try  it  is  now. 

ROBERT  R.  BURRAGE 

83  Gold  Street  NEW  YORK 


“Flexible” 


Pad  Composition 
for  Printers 


The  result  of  12  years  experience  manufacturing  scratch  pads — “The  kind 
that  don’t  fall  apart.”  Send  for  net  price-list  that  will  show  you  a  real  saving 
on  either  large  or  small  quantities,  and  insure  the  best  of  glue  for  your  pad¬ 
ding  department. 

CHAMPLIN-YARDLEY  CO. 

220  W.  Kinzie  Street  CHICAGO 


RUBBER  STAMPS 

AND  SUPPLIES 
FOR  THE  TRADE 

YOUR  customers  will  appreciate  our  prompt  service. 

Send  for  “  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Trade  Discounts'' 

The  Barton  Mfg.  Co.,  335  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Modern  Monthly' — 

^ll  About  TATEr'R 

PAPER 

DEALER 


HE  PAPER  DEALER 

gives  the  wanted  information 
on  the  general  and  technical  sub¬ 
ject  of 


|T 


^aper 


It  will  enable  the  printer  to  keep 
posted  on  paper,  to  buy  advanta¬ 
geously,  and  to  save  money  on  his 
paper  purchases.  No  dollar  could 
be  spent  more  profitably  for  a  year’s  reading. 
Printed  on  enamel  book  paper. 


THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Includes  1911  and  1912  at  the  very  special  rate  of 
$1.50  instead  of  $2.00.  This  is  an  opportunity 
worth  while.  Proves  an  investment,  not  an  expense 
to  printers. 


tShe  PAPER  DEALER 

164  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET.  CHICAGO 


“Roildhind’*  Trade 

We  have  put  in  a  ROUGHING 
MACHINE,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  fill  orders  from  tho.se  desiring  this  class  of  work.  Three-color  half¬ 
tone  pictures,  gold-bronze  printing,  and,  in  fact,  high-grade  work  of  any 
character,  is  much  improved  by  giving  it  this  stippled  effect.  All  work 
given  prompt  attention.  Prices  on  application.  Correspondence  invited. 

THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street  CHICAGO 


The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

d.  Exclusive  manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Swan 
Linen  paper  for  high-class  Stationery  and  **Swans- 
down'*  Enamel  Paper.  Gives  any  book  a  finished 
look.  Write  for  dummies.  Prompt  shipments. 

**  Swan  Delights  Whoever  Writes." 


GUARANTEES  LINOTYPERS/^ 
'/4  LOWER  TABULAR  COST/I25N 


IV/I  A  1^17  V  attaching  NEW  CENTURY  FOUNTAINS 

lY  I  1^  Pj  ly  I  ^  J  P/j  I  to  your  jobbers.  The  perfection  of  fountains.  Will  increase 

press  output  from  3,000  to  5,000  a  day  on  steady  runs.  No  readjusting 
after  washup  or  when  changing  impressions.  One-screw  ink  feed.  One-screw  roller  contact.  Will  not  mark  the  print. 
Minimizes  danger  of  offset  by  reason  of  uniform  inking.  Can  be  taken  apart  in  a  few  seconds,  with  the  fingers,  without 
screw-driver  or  wrench.  Will  do  the  work  of  a  long  fountain  without  its  disadvantages.  It  is  a  producer  of  RESULTS  — 
More  Impressions  and  Better  Work.  For  Chandler  &  Price,  Challenge,  and  all  Gordon  Presses, 

Get  a  descriptive  circular  from  your  dealer  or  send  to  us.  THE  WAGNER  MFG.  CO.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Latest 

Balance  Feature 
Platen  Dwell 
Clutch  Drive 
Motor  Attachment 

(Unexcelled) 


“Prouty 

Obtainable  through  any  Reliable  Dealer. 


—  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  = 

Boston  Printing  Press 
&  Machinery  Co. 


Office  and  Factory 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


EASTERN  SALES  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

1524  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  A 
CARD  CASE 


PATENT  PENDING 

SCORED,  TABBED  OR  PERFORATED 
CARDS  NO  LONGER  NECESSARY,  AS 
THIS  CASE  HOLDS  LOOSE  CARDS 
FIRMLY  IN  PERFECT  BOOK  FORM 

It  fills  a  long-felt  need,  as  the  different  sizes,  with  the  adjustable 
feature,  will  Jit  any  size  of  business,  professional  or  visiting  card. 
Case  holds  twenty-two  2-ply  cards  and  any  card  In  the  case  maybe 
withdrawn  easily  without  disturbing  the  other  cards.  The  only  case 
in  which  a  folding  card  can  be  used.  If  too  many  cards  are  with¬ 
drawn,  they  can  be  replaced  in  case  easily,  instantly  and  securely. 
Cards  can  not  become  soiled  in  pocket.  If  this  case  is  used,  a  neat, 
clean  card  is  always  ready  for  delivery. 


Complete  Descriptive  Circular  and  Wholesale  Prices 
Upon  Application 


The  Composing- 
Room  Cylinder 

FORT^RMsTjpTo'isIii^riNci^ 


The  Vandercook 
Composing-Room 
Cylinder  is  a  proof 
press  that  produces, 
immediately  and 
without  make- 
ready,  proofs  equal 
to  the  work  of  a  cylin¬ 
der  press.  Automatic 
inking;  feeds  to  grip¬ 
pers  ,  or  sheets  may  be 
laid  on  form. 


You  must  appre¬ 
ciate  what  this  means 
to  you. 


It  is  a  money-saver. 
You  don’t  need  to 
hold  up  your  regular 
presses  for  make- 
ready.  Make  ready  on  the  Vandercook.  Defective  material  will  show 
up  immediately.  No  lock-up  or  even  tie-up  necessary. 

The  great  saving  of  time  and  the  great  satisfaction  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers  means  money  to  you. 

People  are  demanding  press  proofs.  Furnish  them  at  the  least 
possible  expense — before  your  competitor  does. 

You  need  a  Composing-Room  Cylinder. 


You  need  a  Com¬ 
posing-Room  Cylin¬ 
der  in  your  plant. 


If  you  need  motors  quick,  n.ve  haoje  them  and  at  reasonable  prices 


H.  P.  Alternating,  with  Speed  Variation. 


Eidelity  Electric  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 


Electric  Motors  for  Printers  ’  Machinery 


Send  us  your  inquiry,  telling  us  your  needs,  and  we  will  make 
your  calculations  to  get  proper  speeds.  We  make  a  specialty  of 
special  motors  for  special  work.  We  manufacture  new  motors, 
sell  used  motors,  or  will  repair  motors. 

Special  ^  h.  p.  alternating  current  motor,  with  variable  speed 
control,  for  job  presses  up  to  12x  15  size,  $35.00;  direct  current, 
similar  size,  $20.00  and  upward. 
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When  You  Buy 

The  Improved 
Universal  Press 

you  will  add  to  your  equip¬ 
ment  a  press  having  proven 
efficiency  and  durability. 

This  press  is  a  splendid  ex- 
emplihcation  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  wide  experience 
in  the  knowledge  of  know¬ 
ing  the  present-day  require¬ 
ments  of  the  printer.  •  It 
will  pay  the  printer  to  look 
ahead  for  his  wants  and 


investigate  THE  UNI¬ 
VERSAL,  for  it  is  an 
investment  bound  to  prove 
the  fullest  satisfaction.  It 
is  especially  adapted  to 
high-class  work,  such  as 
half-tone,  four- color  cuts, 
embossing,  cutting  or  creas¬ 
ing.  In  fact — THE  UNI¬ 
VERSAL  press  supplies  the 
greatest  amount  of  service  at 
the  least  cost  of  production 
—  a  vital  feature  to  be  close¬ 
ly  examined  by  the  buyer. 

The  National  Machine  Co. 

Manufacturers 

Hartford,  Connecticut 

$oU  Canadian  Agents:  MILLER  ^  RICHAR'D,  Torotito  and  U'innipeg 


Your 

Opportunity 

Now 

WHY  STICK  to  the  mechanical  end  of 
the  business  when  the  education  of  the 
business  end  of  the  business  is  open 
to  you  ? 

AS  A  SUPERINTENDENT  OR  FORE¬ 
MAN,  you  reach  the  end  and  a  stand¬ 
ing  salary. 

AS  AN  ESTIMATOR,  you  can  command 
a  salary  and  become  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  to  your  firm. 

Learn  Estimating 
by  Mail 

THERE  are  thousands  of  firms  looking 
for  competent  estimators. 

ORGANIZATIONS  in  every  part  of  the 
country  are  trying  to  find  men  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand. 

ANY  fairly  intelligent  employee  of  a  print¬ 
ing  house  can  school  himself  in  the 
art  of  estimating  with  our  Simplified 
Method  by  mail. 

SOLD  on  the  Installment  Plan,  $10.00 
down,  $5.00  per  month  for  three  months 
following  —  $25.00  entire  cost.  Twelve 
lessons  in  six  months.  Key  sheet  and 
general  information  on  costs,  etc. 

YOU  do  not  neglect  your  work  while 
completing  your  course. 


Subscribe  Now 


THE  MASTER  PRINTER 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

1001  Chestnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Department  11 
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SELECT  FIVE  ^THESE 
HANDSOME  LEAFLETS 

yOUR  CHOICE  of  any  five  of 
these  ten  booklets  will  be  sent  to 
you  free,  provided  your  list  accom¬ 
panies  a  year’s  subscription  (with 
the  necessary  S2.50)  to  The 
Graphic  Arts,  starting  with  the  October 
or  November  issues.  This  series  of  book¬ 
lets,  giving  information  relating  to  tvpe 
composition  and  printing,  was  printed  at 
the  School  of  Printing,  North  End  Union, 
Boston,  and  are  in  themselves  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  good  booklet-making. 

THE  PRINTER'S  TYPES 

A  brief  description  of  their  mechanical  features,  composition,  sizes,  etc.  24  pp. 

SIGNS  USED  IN  PRINTING  AND  WRITING 

A  compilation  of  punctuation,  commercial,  astronomical,  and  medical  signs, 
proof-readers’  marks,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  printers’  apprentices.  16  pp. 

THE  COMPOSITOR'S  WORK 

A  leaflet  for  beginners.  Includes  a  brief  list  of  technical  terms.  26  pp. 

ABBREVIATIONS  AND  CONTRACTIONS 

When  to  use  them  and  when  to  spell  in  full,  with  list  of  common  forms.  22  pp. 

USE  OF  ITALIC 

Hints  about  the  common  uses  of  italic  in  combination  with  roman.  15  pp. 
QUOTE-MARKS 

An  epitome  of  general  rules  and  customary  usages,  with  examples  of  their  use. 
12  pp. 

USE  OF  CAPITALS 

Giving  many  general  rules  for  capitalizing,  as  well  as  spacing  and  leading.  19  pp. 
PRINTERS’  PROOFS 

The  methods  by  which  they  are  taken,  marked,  and  corrected;  with  list  of 
proof-readers’  marks.  31  pp. 

DIVISION  OF  WORDS 

Contains  many  general  directions  and  rules,  with  examples.  12  pp. 

MODERN  METHODS  OF  PRINTING 

A  brief  description  of  the  relief,  intaglio,  and  plane-surface  orinting  processes. 
22  pp. 


NATIONAL  ARTS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

200  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Navinger  Enjoys 
Having’er 

{Awful,  isn’t  it?) 

W.  A,  Navinger,  Manager  of  the 
Automatic  Printing  Co.,  of  Durango, 
Colo.,  writes ; 

“The  Kimble  Motors  are  certainly  all 
right,  better  in  every  particular  than  repre¬ 
sented.  The  longer  we  use  them  the  better 
we  like  them. 

“The  Kimble  Motors  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  superior  in  every  way  to  any  motor 
we  have  had  experience  with,  and  we  have 
tried  a  good  many  different  makes. 

“There  are  so  many  good  points  about 
the  Kimble  not  found  in  any  other  make  that 
we  can  not  refer  to  them  all  separately  here, 
but  wish  to  say  we  are  more  than  pleased  with 
them,  and  believe  our  power  troubles  are  over, 
as  all  new  motors  purchased  from  this  on  will 
be  Kimbles. 

“You  may  use  our  name  as  a  reference  if 
you  desire,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  tell  any  one 
who  may  write  us  what  we  think  of  Kimble 
Motors.” 

“  Kimble-izing  His  Shop” — Don’t  You  See? 

Jnd  paralyzing  his  power  bill 
And  putting  an  end  to  power  troubles 
And  stopping  a  lot  of  losses 
And  saving  a  lot  of  cussing 

KIMBLE  A.  C. 
ES^^MOTORS 

Are  Different  —  and  Better 

They  are  built  for  printing-presses,  and 
their  exclusive  variable  speed  feature 
makes  them  the  only  motors  that  have 
any  business  in  a  printing-office. 

“A  Touch  of  the  Toe 
To  Go  Fast  or  Slow” 

And  when  you  cut  the  speed,  you  cut 
the  power  bill  proportionately. 

The  Right  Motor  for  Each  Machine 

Variable  speed,  single-phase,  A.  C.,  friction 
dri-ue,  h.-p.  to  %  h.-p.  for  jobbers 
Same  type,  belt  drinte,  %  h.-p.  to  2  h.-p.  for 
extra  large  jobbers  or  ponies. 

Variable  or  constant  speed,  polyphase,  A.  C., 
up  to  lo  h.-p.  for  cylinder  presses,  cut¬ 
ters,  folders,  linotypes,  stitchers,  etc. 

All  Made  Specially  for  the  Printer  and  All 
GUARANTEED  FOR  TWO  YEARS 


Send  for  our  proposition.  We 
take  all  the  risk  ;  but  we  KNOW 


Kimble  Electric  Company 

1125  Washington  Boulevard  Chicago 
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HEXAGON  SAW-PLANER 


CONCENTRATED  EEFICIENCY 

IMMENSE  SAVINGS 

INVARIABLY  FOLLOW  THE  INSTALLATION 
OF  THIS  COMPOSING-ROOM  MACHINE 


TVE  WILL  SEND  YOU  ONE  TO  TRY  FOR  THIRTY  DAYS 

HEXAGON  TOOL  CO.  321  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK 


AMERICAN  LEAD  AND  RULE  CUTTERS 


FORM  A  CLASS  BY  THEMSELVES 


Gauges  adjust  instantly  and  lock  automatically  to  nonpareils — 
No.  30  also  gauges  to  points. 

Permanently  accurate.  No  slipping.  No  guessing.  Quick, 
Sure  and  Accurate  Results — that’s  all. 

If  you  want  the  Best,  you  must  get  an  AMERICAN. 

Made  to  both  American  and  European  (Didot)  Systems. 

Sold  by  Reputable  Dealers  throughout  the  World 


H.  B.  ROUSE  &  COMPANY  E;'H‘i«Go,u.'ri! 


There  are  none  “Just  as  Good” — None  NEAR  as  Gooa 


Highest  Award 


PARIS  .  1900 

BUFFALO  1901 


SWINK  TWO-REV.  PRESS 

SPECIFICATIONS:  Size  of  bed,  27x40 
in.;  size  of  sheet,  25x38  in.;  size  of  type, 
23  X  26  in. ;  floor  space,  over  all,  5  ft.  8  in. 
X  8  ft.  10  in. ;  floor  space,  foundation,  4  ft. 
6  in.x6  ft.  8  in. :  front  fly  or  carrier  delivery; 
speed  perhour,2  400;  horse-powerrcquired,2 

rite  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  Users 


INDEPENDENT  SALES  AGENTS 

Printers’  and  Binders’  Machinery 
Composing-Room  Furniture 
Type  and  Supplies 


AUTO  FALCON  PRESS 

SPECIFICATIONS :  Size  inside  chase,  18^ 
X  12^  in. ;  speed  per  hour,  3,500 ;  three  form 
and  one  distributing  rollers  ;  automatic  feed  ; 
automatic  delivery;  print  from  type  forms; 
perfect  register;  manufactured  for  12  years — 
2,000  in  use.  Factory  now — DOVER,  N.  H. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  Users 


LARGEST  STOCK  REBUILT  MACHINERY 


Write  for  List 


NOVEMBER  BARGAINS 


215-223  W,  Congress  St.,  near  5th  Ave..  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

Phones:  Harrison  6889  Auto.  82-889 


Cost  Is  a  Vital  Bindery 

Cii  The  profit-making  bindery  must  be 

^  tJ.  LI  J  C  V>’ I  equipped  with  reliable  and  economically 
operated  folders,  otherwise  there  will  be  no  limit  to  cost  of 
production.  This  folder  is  constructed  scientifically,  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  all  requirements  that  make  for  a  perfect  folder. 


THE  ANDERSON 

TWO -FOLD  PARALLEL  FOLDER 


thoroughly  dependable  and  a  satisfactory  investment. 
Built  for  folding  4,  6  and  8  pages,  either  single  or^  in 
gangs;  16  or  32  page  booklets  can  be  folded  by  feeding 
through  a  second  time. 

Mechanical  features  and  what  this  folder  w-ill  do  for 
you  will  be  cheerfully  explained  to  any  one  interested. 


C.  F.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 


712  S.  Clark  Street 


Chicago*  III. 
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Furnishlfour  Catalog  Envelopes 

Return  Card  Printed 
on  the  Safe  End 


'\/'OUR  customers  don’t  want  their  val- 
uable  catalogs  and  advertising  matter 
thrown  out  of  the  envelopes  in  mail  handling.  Neither  do 
you  want  to  print  the  return  card  on  the  safe  end  over  the 
humpbacked  seam  at  the  bottom. 


Print  Before 
They’re  Made 


DangerousWay 


That’s  the  answer.  We  will  furnish  you  accurate  layouts  for  printing  your 
sheets  in  any  way  you  please, —  back,  front,  or  both,  avoiding  all  seams  and 
saving  you  press-work.  Our  new  machinery  will  make  up  your  sheets  into  the 
neatest  end-opening  envelopes  you  ever  furnished.  It’s  a  better  deal  every  way 
than  you  can  get  with  ready-mades  —  and  you  have  the  talking  point  that  the 
contents  are  always  safe  from  the  mail  clerk’s  “throwing.” 

That’s  not  the  only  trade-getting  wrinkle  we  have  for  the  modern  printer 
and  lithographer.  Better  •write  and  get  acquainted. 


Western  States  Envelope  Co.  Milwaukee 

Monufacturers  of  ^Sure  Stick”  Envelopes  for  Printers  and  Lithographers 


Cost  Reduction  and  Folder  Efficiency 


Attainable  in  the  Highest  Degree  with 


The  CLEVELAND 
FOLDER 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  FOLDS 


The  CLEVELAND  FOLDING  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  Cleveland 


No  Tapes  —  No  Knives — No  Cams  Used  in  Folding 

Perfect  Register — Highest  Speed 

Has  range  from  19/4  x  38  to  2  x  3  in  Parallel  and  from 
19/4  x27  down  to  page  2x3  in  Book  Folds. 

FOLDS  AND  DELIVERS  4s,  6s,  8s,  10s,  12s,  14s 
and  16s,  Single  or  in  Gangs. 

Endorsed  by  Repeat  Orders 

Installed  on  an  unconditional  guarantee  of  absolute 
satisfaction. 
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ROUSE  JOB  STICKS  SET  THE  PAGE 


STANDARD  THE  WORLD  OVER 


CL  Used  by  particular  printers  everywhere  in  preference  to 
all  others. 

CL  Positively  unrivaled  for  accuracy,  convenience  and 
durability. 


SIZES  AND  PRICES 


Made  to  both  American  and  European  (Didot)  Systems 


LENGTH 

V‘A  INCH 

2  INCH 

6  inch 

$1.65 

$1.75 

8  inch 

1.90 

2.00 

10  inch 

2.15 

2.25 

12  inch 

2..50 

15  inch 

3.00 

20  inch 

3.75 

2'/(  INCH 

2%  INCH 

PLATIN 

$1.85 

$1.95 

$0.25 

2.10 

2.20 

.30 

2.35 

2.45 

.35 

2.60 

2.70 

.40 

3.10 

NOT 

.50 

3.85 

MADE 

.60 

FOR  SALE  BY  REPUTABLE  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

Made  only  by 

H.  B.  ROUSE  &  COMPANY 

61-63  Ward  Street,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Robert  Dick  Mailer 

Combines  the  three  great  essentials  to  the  publisher: 
SPEED  —  SIMPLICITY  -  DURABILITY 

'H.ead  zvhat  one  of  the  many  users  has  to  say. 

/A,  The  Waco  Tiines-Herald, 

/  'V  Waco,  Tex.,  Aug.  2,  1911. 

,  1,  /  ,  =  Dick  Patent  Mailer  Co., 

'  A  Tupper  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen,—  1  have  been  using  j-our  patent 

1  mailer  for  five  years  with  most  satisfactory 

results,  and  think  it  is  the  best  and  speediest 

1  'i- \  \  machine  on  the  market  to-day.  My  record 

\\\)  hour  is  6,500,  which  I  think  is  the  best 

1  record  in  Texas.  Would  be  pleased  to  have 

A . d/  you  use  this  letter  in  any  w’ay  you  see  fit. 

'  Yours  very  truly,  B.  D,  Geiser, 

1  Foreman  Mailing  Dept. 

,  Manufactured  in  inch  and  half  inch  sizes 

^  from  two  to  five  inches. 

For  further  information^  address 

Rev.  Robert  Dick  Estate,  BuHri^TNerYo^rk 

BLUE  BUFF  GRAY 

Recently  Added  to  Our 

Oxford  Ledger 

In  stock  17x22-24  lb.  and  22x34-48  lb.  Envelopes 
to  match  in  6^  and  two-fold  sizes 

A  high-grade  letter-head  paper 
at  a  moderate  price.  8%c  per  lb. 

Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

514-522  Sherman  St.,  Chicago 

Printers  Should 
Consider 

that  their  work  is  made  visible 
only  by  the  ink  they  use. 

Good  Ink  adds  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  your  work,  to  your  reve¬ 
nues,  and  standing.  Bad  ink  spoils 
job  profits,  and  reputation. 

HUBER’S 

INKS 

Make  Successful 
Printers 

XHR 

PRINTING 

ART 

^^The  Fashionplate  of  Printerdotn' 

THE  HANDSOMEST 
PRINTING-TRADE  JOURNAL 

PUBLISHED 

1  'RESIGN,  typography,  colorwork, 

1  M  engraving,  and  other  features  are 
-1—-^  fully  covered  each  month.  It  is 
a  publication  that  interests  equally  the 
employing  printer,  compositor  and  press¬ 
man,  as  well  as  the  publisher,  engraver, 
and  booklover. 

Annual  subscription,  $3.00;  single  copies, 

30  cents.  Foreign  subscriptions,  $5.00, 
including  postage.  Canadian  subscrip¬ 
tions,  $3,75  per  year.  Mention  this 
magazine  and  secure  a  free  sample  copy. 

THE  PRINTING  ART 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

J.M.  HUBER  ^^“^cm'cAoo^" 

JOHN  MIEHLE,  Jr.,  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE 

ST.  LOUIS 
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“What  Dictionary 

Is  the  Best  for  Our  Proofreader?” 

The  Best  is  a  NEW  CREATION 

WEBSTER’S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

THE  MERRIAM  WEBSTER 

It  contains  the  pith  and  essence  of  an  authoritative  library 
covering  every  field  of  the  world’s  thought,  action  and 
culture.  This  new  work  should  be  ready  at  hand  for  daily 
use  in  your  establishment.  nryerr 

1  tit,  Dtol 

^  Because  it  is  the  only  new  UIl- 

abridged  dictionary  in  many 
years.  The  most  complete  rec- 
ord  published  for  the  use  of  the 

Because  it  defines  over  400,000 
ll'ords;  more  than  ever  before 
appeared  between  two 
covers.  2100  Pages.  6000 

yf Because  it  is  the  only 

A  dictionary  with  the  new 

f  _ divided  page.  A  "Stroke 

i  B^ause  it  is  an  encyclo- 

tf''"'  Type  matter  equivalent 

to  that  of  a  15  volume  set. 
k  N*  ytHF  Because  it  is  accepted.;by  the 

Courts,  the  Schools,  and  the 
\  Press  as  the  one  supreme  authority, 

Write  for  sample  pages,  full  particulars,  etc.  Name  The  Inland  Printer 
and  receive  FREE  a  set  of  pocket  maps. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Sprinifield,  Mass.,U.  S.  A. 

Box 
Machine 


\  12-inch  Arm  —  Stitching 
^point  36  or  44  inches  from 
the  floor. 

20  -  inch  Arm  —  Stitching 
point  36  or  44  inches  from 
the  floor. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  J.  L.  Morrison 
Company 

534  So.  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago 

New  York  London  Toronto 

“Perfection  ”  Stitchers 
for  all  purposes 


You  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  reach 
the  Office  Appliance  Dealer,  Retail  Sta¬ 
tioner,  and  Purchasing  Agent,  through 
only  ONE  medium  —  the 

Inland  Stationer 

Business  Equipment 
Journal 

q  An  examination  of  the  magazine  itself  shows  you  why. 

The  Office  Appliance  Dealer  and  the  Retail  Stationer  subscribe 
for  it  because  it  handles  the  selling  end  of  their  lines  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner.  Every  issue  contains  articles  of  sales  plans  of  real 
practical  value. 

^  The  Purchasing  Agent  subscribes  for  it  because  it  keeps  him  in 
close  touch  at  all  times  with  the  latest  and  best  developments  in 
business  equipment. 

q  You  can  reach  all  three  with  one  advertisement  and  at  one  price 
by  using  on/j)  INLAND  STATIONER— BUSINESS  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  JOURNAL.  Let  us  send  you  some  important  facts. 

Inland  Stationer 

Business  Equipment  Journal 

624-632  Sherman  Street 
Chicago 


Gold  and  Silver 

INKS 

For  Letterpress  Printing 
That  Work  and  Print  Right 

Gold  in  various  shades,  Copper,  Aluminum  (Silver)  and 
Colored  Bronze  Inks.  Print  on  Coated  stock  such  as  Enamel 
Book,  Coated  Litho  or  Plate  and  Glaze  or  Flint  Papers,  Coated 
or  Enamel  Card  Stocks,  Import  Bag  Papers  (  Transparent 
Parchmyn  Paper),  etc. 

BETTER  THAN  BRONZE 

Our  New  Process  Gold  and  Aluminum  Inks  give  remark¬ 
able  results  on  all  Rough  Covers,  Bonds  and  Linens,  Wood  and 
Cloth  Stocks,  and  it  delivers  a  clean  job  at  less  cost — and  best  of 
all  — quickly .  Our  Inks  work  on  Job,  Cylinder,  or  Rotary  Presses 
and  “do  not  pack.’’ 

Print  fine  rule  and  type  as  well  as  “solids.” 

Retains  the  Luster  and  Brilliancy  of  Bronze.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  superior  to  Bronzework,  giving  clean,  bright  results 
working  over  other  inks  or  can  be  used  as  a  “base”  giving 
perfect  results  to  other  inks. 

Write  for  specimens  and  literature,  giving  full  details  and  prices 

Sleight  Metallic  Ink  Company 

Inventors  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

CHICAGO  OFFICE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

53S  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III.  154  Nassau  St..  Tribune  Building 

FACTORY  OFFICE 

5907  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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cff-n/ 

a  c.  Contro/ler 


Cff-/78  for 
ffl  Motors 


Most  Complete  Line  o/ Printing! 

Making  more  types  of  printing-press  controllers  than 
any  other  manufacturer  enables  the  General  Electric  Company 
to  meet  any  special  requirements  by  the  use  of  slightly  modi¬ 
fied  standard  apparatus.  A  few  of  our  most  popular  dial 
controllers  are  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Complete  information  and  estimates  promptly  fur¬ 
nished  from  our  nearest  office. 


for 

SmoffO.  C.  Motors 


Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World 

SALES  OFFICES: 

Denver,  Colo. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

(Off.  of  Sol’g  Agt.) 
Erie,  Pa. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Charleston.  AV.  Va. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland.  Ohio, 
('ohimbns,  Ohio. 


.Atlanta,  Oa. 
Baltimore.  Md. 
Birmingham.  .' 
Boise.  Idaho. 
Boston,  Alass. 
Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont. 


Of-/ ffd  ibrTwo  Motor 
D.  C.  Eqwpment 


C/?-/6&fof7wo  Motor 
^  A,C.£guipment 


C^-/67  forSma// 
S/ip  RingMotons 


CR- BOS  for 
RemoieO.CCor7tro/ 


Press  Controllers  in  the  W orld 

{ 

I  Printing-press  controllers  as  recommended  by  the 

‘  General  Electric  Company  represent  years  of  experience  of 
expert  engineers  in  equipping  presses  of  all  sizes.  Accumu- 
i  lated  data  are  before  our  printing-press  control  specialists  when 
I  your  particular  requirements  are  considered.  An  engineer’s 
I  recommendation  is  valuable  to  you  only  as  it  represents 
I  specialized  experience. 

trie  Company 

I  Principal  Office;  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


'Louisville,  Ky. 
Macon.  Ga. 
'Memphis,  Tenn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
'Nashville,  Tenn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SALES  OFFICES: 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  H.  I. 
Kichniond,  Va. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

3195 


CR/7/D.C.Coniro//er 
witfy  Cover 


CR-/7/'6 
D.  C.Co/7tro//er 


CR~/64  Armature 
ordf/e/c/Rege/ator 


C/i -/?/.£ 
D-C.  Controllei 


Cff-l7Z  for 
ffl  Motor<s 


CR-17/  D.C.Contro//er 
with  Cover 


Cll-167  for  Small 
Slip  Ring  Motore 


^  cff-m-e 

D.  C.  Cohtro//er 


Press  Controllers  in  the  World 

Printing-press  controllers  as  recommended  by  the 
General  Electric  Company  represent  years  of  experience  of 
expert  engineers  in  equipping  presses  of  all  sizes.  Accumu¬ 
lated  data  are  before  our  printing-press  control  specialists  when 
your  particular  requirements  are  considered.  An  engineer’s 
recommendation  is  valuable  to  you  only  as  it  represents 
specialized  experience. 


CR-I7I-A  for 
Small  O.  C.  Motors 


trie  Company 


General  Elec 


Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  WorlJ 

SALES  OFFICES: 

Denver,  Colo.  i 
Detroit,  Mich,  ; 

(Off.  olSi'l'g.W  , 

Eric,  Pa. 
Indianapolis,  Ir.i 
Kansas  City,  il"- 
Los  .\iigcles,  CjI’ 


Principal  Office:  Schenectady,  N.  Y, 

SALES  OFFICES: 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Philiulelpliia,  Pa. 

1‘ittsburgh,  Pa. 

Portland,  Ore. 

■  Providence,  R.  I. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Rocliester,  N.  Y. 


Charleston.  W.  Va. 
Charlotte,  N.  C’. 
C'hattanooga.  Tenn. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

3195 


.Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore.  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boise,  Idaho. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont. 


Clf-160  forSingle  \ 
Motor  D.C. 
Eguipment 


CR-l6dforTwo  Motor 
,  A.  C.fQuipment 


CR-I 68  Ibr Rvo  Motor 
D.  C.  Eguipment 
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BOOKS  AND  UTILITIES 


BOOKBINDING 

Bookbinding  —  Paul  N.  Hasluck . a . $0.54 

Bookbinding  and  the  Care  of  Books — ^  Douglas  Cockerell .  1.35 

Bookbinding  for  Amateurs  —  W.  J.  E.  Crane .  1.10 

Manual  of  the  Art  of  Bookbinding  —  J.  B.  Nicholson .  2.35 

The  Art  of  Bookbinding — ■  J.  W.  Zaehnsdorf .  1.60 

COMPOSING-ROOM 

.\RT  AND  Practice  op  Typography . $5.00 

Concerning  Type  — A.  S.  Carnell . 50 

Correct  Composition  —  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne .  2.10 

Design  and  Color  in  Printing  —  F.  J.  Trezise .  1.00 

Imposition,  a  Handbook  for  Printers  —  F.  J.  Trezise .  1.00 

Impressions  op  Modern  Type  Designs . 25 

Modern  Book  Composition  —  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne .  2.10 

Plain  Printing  Types  —  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne .  2.10 

The  Practical  Printer — •  H.  G.  Bishop .  1.00 

Printing  —  Charles  Thomas  Jacobi  .  2.60 

Printing  and  Writing  Materials  —  AdMe  Millicent  Smith .  1.60 

Speci.men  Books: 

Bill-heads  . 25 

Envelope  Comer-cards  . . 25 

Letter-heads . 50 

Professional  Cards  and  Tickets . 25 

Programs  and  Menus  . 50 

Covers  and  Title-pages . 75 

Title-pages  —  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne .  2.10 

Vest-pocket  Manual  op  Printing . 50 

DRAWING  AND  ILLUSTRATION 

A  Handbook  of  Ornament  —  Franz  Sales  Meyer . $3.75 

A  Handbook  of  Plant  Form .  2.60 

ALPHABETS' — -A  Handbook  of  Lettering — Edward  F.  Strange .  1.60 

Alphabets  Old  and  New  —  Lewis  F.  Day .  2.10 

Decorative  Designs  —  Paul  N.  Hasluck . .54 

Drawing  for  Reproduction  —  Charles  G.  Harper .  2.35 

Human  Figure  —  J.  H.  Vanderpoel .  2.00 

Lessons  on  Art  —  J.  D,  Harding .  1.10 

Lessons  on  Decorative  Design — ^ Frank  G.  Jackson .  2.10 

Lessons  on  Form — -A.  Blunck . . .  3.15 

Letters  and  Letter  Construction  —  F.  J.  Trezise .  2.00 

Letters  and  Lettering — -Frank  Chouteau  Brown .  2.10 

Line  and  Form  —  Walter  Crane .  2.35 

The  Principles  of  Design  —  E.  A.  Batchelder .  3.0o 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Design  — Frank  G.  Jackson .  2.60 

ELECTROTYPING  AND  STEREOTYPING 

Electrottpino  ■ — C.  S.  Partridge . $2.00 

Partridge's  Reference  Handbook  op  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyp¬ 
ing  — ■  C.  S.  Partridge .  1.50 

Stereotyping  —  C.  S.  Partridge .  2.00 

ESTIMATING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

A  Money-making  System  for  the  Employing  Printer  — -  Eden  B. 

Stuart  . $1.00 

Building  and  Advertising  a  Printing  Business  —  H.  H.  Stalker .  1.00 

Campsie's  Pocket  Estimate  Book  —  John  W.  Campsie . 75 

Challen’s  Labor-saving  Records —  Advertising,  Subscription,  Job  Print¬ 
ers.  50  pages,  flexible  binding,  $1  ;  100  pages,  half  roan,  cloth  sides, 

$2,  and  $1  extra  lor  each  additional  100  pages. 

Cost  Estimates  for  Employing  Printers  —  David  Ramaley . $0.50 

Cost  of  Printing  —  F.  W.  Baltes .  1.50 

Cost  of  Production .  3.00 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Ascertaining  Cost  —  J.  Cliff  Dando.. .  .10.00 

Hints  for  Young  Printers  Under  Eighty  —  W.  A.  Willard . 50 

How  to  Make  Money  in  the  Printing  Business  —  Paul  Nathan .  3.20 

Nichol’s  Perfect  Order  and  Record  Book,  by  express  at  expense  of 

purchaser  .  3.00 

Order  Book  and  Record  of  Cost  —  H.  G.  Bishop,  by  express  at 

expense  of  purchaser  .  3.00 

Printers’  Account  Book,  200  pages,  by  express  at  expense  of  pur¬ 
chaser,  $3.50;  400  pages,  by  express  at  expense  of  purchaser .  5.00 

Printer's  Insurance  Protective  Inventory  System  —  Brown . 10.00 

Starting  a  Printing-office — R.  C.  Mallette .  1.60 

LITHOGRAPHY 

Handbook  of  Lithography  —  David  Gumming . $2.10 

Lithographic  Specimens  .  3.50 

Metalography  .  2.00 

Metal-plate  Printing  .  2.00 

Practical  Lithography  —  Alfred  Seymour .  2.60 

The  Grammar  of  Lithography  —  W.  D.  Richmond .  2.10 


MACHINE  COMPOSITION 

A  Pocket  Companion  for  Linotype  Operators  and  Machinists  —  S. 

Sandison  . $1.00 

Correct  Keyboard  Fingering  —  John  S.  Thompson . 50 

Facsimile  Linotype  Keyboards . 25 

History  of  Composing  Machines  —  John  S.  Thompson  ;  cloth,  $2.00  ; 

leather  .  3.00 

Thaler  Linotype  Keyboard,  by  express  at  expense  of  purchaser .  4.00 

The  Mechanism  of  the  Linotype  —  John  S.  Thompson .  2.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Building  of  a  Book  —  Frederick  H.  Hitchcock . $2.20 

Eight-hour-day  Wage  Scale  —  Arthur  Duff .  3.00 

The  Graphic  Arts  and  Crafts  Year-book  (foreign  postage  80c  extra)  5.00 
Inks,  Their  Composition  and  Manufacture  —  C.  Ainsworth  Mitchell 

and  T.  C.  Hepworth .  2.60 

Manufacture  of  Ink  —  Sigmund  Lehner .  2.10 

Manufacture  of  Paper  —  R.  W.  Sindall .  2.10 

Miller's  Guide  —  John  T.  Miller .  1.00 

Oil  Colors  and  Printing  Inks  —  L.  E.  Andes .  2.60 

Practical  Papermaking  —  George  Clapperton  .  2.60 

Printer’s  Handbook  of  Trade  Recipes  —  Charles  Thomas  Jacobi....  1.85 

NEWSPAPER  WORK 

Establishing  a  Newspaper  —  0.  F.  Byxbee . $  .50 

Gaining  a  Circulation  —  Charles  M.  Krebs . 50 

Perfection  Advertising  Records . 3.50 

Practical  Journalism  —  Edwin  L  Shuman .  1.35 

Writing  for  the  Press  —  Luce;  cloth,  $1.10;  paper . 60 

PRESSWORK 

A  Concise  Manual  of  Platen  Presswork — •  F.  W.  Thomas . $  .25 

American  M.anual  of  Presswork .  4.00 

Color  Printer  —  John  F.  Earhart. 

Modern  Presswork  —  Fred  W.  Gage .  2.00 

New  Overlay  Knife,  with  Extra  Blade . 35 

Extra  Blades  for  same,  each . 05 

Overlay  Knife . 25 

Practical  Guide  to  Embossing  and  Die  Stamping .  1.50 

Stewart's  Embossing  Board,  per  dozen .  1.00 

Tympan  Gauge  Square . 25 

PROCESS  ENGRAVING 

A  Treatise  on  Photogravure  —  Herbert  Denison . $2.25 

Line  Photoengraving  —  Wm.  Gamble .  3.50 

Metal-plate  Printing  .  2.00 

Metalography  —  Chas.  Harrap .  2.00 

Penrose’s  Process  Year-book .  2.50 

Photoengraving  —  H.  Jenkins;  revised  and  enlarged  by  N.  S.  Amstutz  3.00 

Photoengraving  —  Carl  Schraubstadter,  Jr .  3.10 

Photo-mechanical  Processes  — W.  T.  Wilkinson .  2.10 

Photo-trichromatic  Printing  —  C.  G.  Zander .  1.50 

Prior’s  Automatic  Photo  Scale .  2.00 

Reducing  Glasses  . 35 

Three-color  Photography  —  Arthur  Freiherm  von  Hubl .  3.50 

PROOFREADING 

Bigelow's  Handbook  of  Punctuation  —  Marshall  T.  Bigelow . $  .55 

Culinary  French  . 35 

English  Compound  Words  and  Phrases — F.  Horace  Teall .  2.60 

Grammar  Without  a  Master  —  William  Cobbett .  1.10 

The  Orthoepist  —  Alfred  Ayres . ■ .  1.35 

Webster  Dictionary  (Vest-pocket) . 50 

Pens  and  Types  —  Benjamin  Drew .  1.35 

Proofreading  and  Punctuation  —  Adele  Millicent  Smith .  1.10 

Punctuation  —  F.  Horace  Teall .  1.10 

Stylebook  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Proofreaders . 30 

The  Art  of  Writing  English  —  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A .  1.60 

The  Verbalist  —  Alfred  Ayres .  1.35 

Typographic  Stylebook  —  W.  B.  McDermutt . 50 

Wilson’s  Treatise  on  Punctuation  —  John  Wilson .  1.10 


the  inland  PRINTER  COMPANY 

624-632  Sherman  St.,  CHICAGO  1729  Tribune  Building,  NEW  YORK 


PAMPHLET  GIVING  CONTENTS  OF  EACH  BOOK  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 
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“I  have  almost  doubled  my  pay  since 
taking  the  Course  eighteen  months, 
and  though  an  apprentice,  receive  but 
one  dollar  less  than  the  scale.”' 

“I  have  gained  more  real  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business  in  the  short 
time  I  have  been  pursuing  the  Course 
than  I  had  learned  in  the  more  than 
forty  years  I  have  been  at  the  trade.” 

These  two  extracts  of  letters  from  students  —  one  19  years 
old  and  the  other  64 — show  conclusively  that  the  I.T.U.  Course 
of  Instruction  in  Printing  is  all-emhracing  in  usefulness  to  the 
compositor. 

Here  is  a  youth  who  has  nearly  doubled  his  wages,  and  is 
getting  what  is  practically  the  scale  more  than  a  year  before  he 
becomes  a  journeyman.  The  Course  has  given  him  the 
maturity  of  mind  and  method  that  compels  compensation. 

The  elderly  gentleman  is  doing  work  he  has  never  done 
before,  and  holds  a  better  job,  as  the  Course  has  given  to  him 
some  of  the  spirit  of  youth  and  renewed  his  enthusiasm  in  his 
work. 

The  course  of  instruction  that  helps  persons  in  such 
widely  divergent  circumstances  must  prove  valuable  to  all. 

It  will  help  you,  whether  you  want  to  keep  young  and  hold 
on  or  desire  to  learn  more  for  the  purpose  of  earning  more. 

FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
THIS  COURSE  DROP  A  POSTAL  TO 

THE  I.T.U. COMMISSION 

632  SOUTH  SHERMAN  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Sold  below  actual  cost.  Terms  —  $23  for  cash,  or  $25  if  paid  in  installments  of  $2  down  and 
$1  a  week  till  paid.  The  International  Typographical  Union  gives  a  rebate  or  prize  of  $5  to 
each  student  who  finishes  the  Course. 
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FOR  PRINTERS 


Best  Detergent  for  cleaning  and  preserving  Rollers. 


Copper  and  Zinc  Plates 

MACHINE  GROUND  AND  POLISHED 

CELEBRATED  SATIN  FINISH  BRAND 

FOR  PHOTOjENGRAVING  AND  ETCHING 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

The  American  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co. 

116  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Polished  Copper 

for  Half-tone  and  Color  Processes 


Polished  Zinc 

for  Line  Etching,  Half-tone  and 
Ben  Day  Processes 

Chemicals,  Supplies 
and  Equipment 

for  the  Shop,  Gallery  and  Artroom 

National  Steel  and 
Copper  Plate  Co. 

OFFICES  AND  STOCKROOMS 
704-6  Pontiac  Bldg.,  542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
1235  Tribune  Bldg.,  City  Hall  Square,  New  York 
214  Chestnut  St.  :  :  :  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FACTORIES 

1133-1143  West  Lake  Street  ;  Chicago,  III. 
220-224  Taaffe  Place  :  Brooklyn,  New  York 


One  of  the  Meanest  Packages 
to  Pile  is  a  Roll. 


Handled  by  one  of  these 
machines,  however,  the  job 
is  easy.  And  it  will  pile 
anything. 

Economy  Engineering  Co. 

415  S.  Washtenaw  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FOREIGN  ACTS. 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  York. 


We  cater  to  the  Printing  Trade 
in  making  the  most  up-to-date 
=  line  of  ■■ 

Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 

for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing  Form  Letters. 

MITTAG  8k  VOLGER,  Inc. 

PARK  RIDGE.  NEW  JERSEY 


MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


OUR  NEW  IMPROVED 

Shading  Films 

Are  Guaranteed  to  Remain  Transparent, 
are  Deep  and  Do  Not  Smudge. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

The  American  Shading  Machine  Co. 

164-168  Rano  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


PRINTERS 

—  Publish  a  Magazine  in 
Your  County 

under  your  own  name  as  editor 
and  proprietor.^  64  pages,  illus¬ 
trated.  Standard  size,  cover  in 
colors.  Exclusive  franchise. 
Write  to-day  for  plans 

United  Magazines  Press 

Main  &  Market  Sts,,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


METALS 

Linotype,  Monotype,  Stereotype 
Special  Mixtures 

QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time. 

E.  W.  Blatchf  ord  Co. 

230  N.  Clinton  St.  5  Beekman  St. 

Chicago  New  York 


A  SULUVAN  PRESS 

will  increase  the 
income  from 
your  waste 
paper,  by  pack¬ 
ing  it  in  neat, 
tight  bales  for 
storage  or  ship¬ 
ment.  Circular  64-F 

SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 

COMPANY 

122  South  Michigan  Avenue.  CHICAGO 


Vest-Pocket 
Manual  of 
Printing 


A  full  and  con¬ 
cise  explanation 
of  the  technical 
points  in  the 
printing  trade, 
for  the  use  of 
the  printer  and 
his  patrons 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Punctuation  :  The  Comma,  Semicolon,  Colon, 
Period,  Note  of  Interrogation,  Exclamation  Mark, 
Hyphen,  Marks  of  Parenthesis.  Dash,  Apostrophe 

—  Capitalization  —  Style;  The  Use  and  Non-use  of 
Figures,  ADbreviations,  Italicizing,  Quotations  — 
Marked  Proof  —  Corrected  Proof — Proofreaders' 
Marks— Make-up  of  a  Book— Imposition  and  Sizes 
of  Books  — Sizes  of  the  Untrimmed  Leaf— Type 
Standard Number  of  Words  in  a  Square  Inch- 
Relative  Sizes  of  Type —  Explanation  of  the  Point 
System  — Weight  of  Leads  Required  for  any  Work 

—  Number  of  Leads  to  the  Pound —To  Print  Con¬ 
secutive  Numbers— To  Prevent  Coated  Paper  from 
Peeling — Engraving  and  Illustrating  —  Definitions 
of  the  Principal  Technical  Terms  Used  in  Fine 
Bookbinding — Relative  Values  of  Bindings— Direc¬ 
tions  for  Securing  Copyright  —  Correct  Sizes  of 
Flat  Writing  Papers  —  Sizes  of  Ruled  Paper  — 
Regular  Envelope  Sizes  — Standard  Sizes  of  News¬ 
papers — Leads  for  Newspapers — Newspaper  Meas¬ 
urements —  Imposition  of  Forms. 


Connsenient  ’vest-pocket  size.  Neatly  bound 
in  leather,  round  corners  -,  86  pages:,  50  cts. 


The  Inland  Printer  Co. 

1729  Tribune  Bldg.  632  Sherman  Street 

WEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


The  October  Number  of 


The 

American 

Printer 

of  course  gives  an  interesting 
and  authoritative  illustrated 
account  of  the  conventions  at 
Denver,  and  other  organization 
news  of  importance — 

Besides 


an  instructive  article  on  the  offset  process,  a  timely 
talk  to  the  young  estimator,  practical  advice  to  pressmen 
and  compositors,  kicks  and  inquiries  from  subscribers, 
several  fine  three-color  inserts,  two  pages  of  small  “  ideas,” 
photoengraving  problems,  experiences  on  a  country  news¬ 
paper,  lots  of  illustrations  in  black  and  color,  a  review  of 
bookbinding  in  the  Philippines,^ — -and  then 


There^s  to  be  a  new  department 


We  won’t  tell  what  it  is — look  for  it.  Out  October  1. 

Send  twenty  cents  for  a  sample  copy 
or  two  dollars  for  a  year’s  subscription 

Oswald  Publishing  Company,  25  City  Hall  Place,  New  York 


TO  THE  TRADE 

We  are  offering  for  sale  three  Secondhand  Cylinder  Press  Feeders. 
These  Feeders  are  in  good  running  order  and  if  you  are  interested  we  would 
be  very  pleased  to  quote  prices  which  we  know  you  will  consider  very  low. 
Following  are  the  specifications  : 

Kind  of 
Feeder 

Feeder 

Serial 

Number 

Size  of 
Feeder 

T  able 

Width 

Between 

Columns 

Height 

Base  of 
Column  to 
Push  Fgrs. 

Extras 

Fuller 

1992 

66 X 44  inch 

75  inches 

86  inches 

Blower 

attachment 

Vz  H.  P. 
Motor  to 
quickly 
raise  and 
lower  pile. 

Economic 

467 

65x37  inch 

67  inches 

81  inches 

Blower 

attachment 

Economic 

915 

67  x45  inch 

77  inches 

85  inches 

Blower 

attachment 

H.  M.  PLIMPTON  &  CO.  Norwood,  Mass. 

Users  of  Gold  Leaf 

SHOULD  WRITE  FOR  THE  PARTICULARS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  SPECIALS 

XXD  Gold  Leaf,  Lon^  Edde,  Stamping  Ledger 
Dark  Usual,  Dark  Pale,  Aluminum  Leaf,  and 
Composition  Leaf 

Sold  in  any  quantity.  Price  per  Book,  35c,  or  per  Pkg., 
$7.00;  5  Pkg.  Lots,  $6.90  per  Pkg.,  and  upwards,  $6.85 

Large  facilities  for  smelting  gold  waste,  rubber,  rags  and  cotton. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

Try  Our  Rapid  Mail  Order  Service 

ESTABLISHED  1867 

JULIUS  HESS  COMPANY 

1411-1427  Greenwood  Terrace  Chicago,  III. 


Bind  Your  INLAND  PRINTERS  at  Home 
With  an  ARNOLD  SECURITY  BINDER 

ARTISTIC,  SIMPLE,  DURABLE.  NO  TOOLS,  PUNCHING  OR  STITCHING.  YOUR  HANDS  THE  ONLY  TOOLS. 

The  “ARNOLD  SECURITY  BINDER’’  is  the  modern  method  of  keeping  your  magazines  together  and  in  good  condition.  It 
has  the  finished  appearance  of  a  bound  book  and  is  the  ideal  magazine  cabinet,  keeping  the  magazines  fresh  and  in  consecutive 
order.  It  can  be  used  as  a  permanent  binding  or  emptied  and  refilled  as  the  magazines  become  out  of  date.  A  magazine  can 
be  inserted  or  removed  at  any  time  without  disturbing  the  others. 

BINDER  FOR  ONE  VOLUME,  SIX  ISSUES,  $1.00.  TWO  BINDERS,  COVERING  FULL  YEAR,  $1  80. 

Address,  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  -  -  ~  -  632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 
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Throw  Out 


Your  Electrotype 
or  Stereotype  Plant 

Install  an  Aluminotype  plant  and  make  perfect 
plates  for  your  present  cost.  If  you  have 
no  plant,  you  can  now  make  your  own  book 
plates  and  save  time,  money,  inconvenience. 


Aluminotypes 


are  sharper,  harder  and  better 
than  Electrotypes.  Alumino¬ 
types  lay  ink  like  nickeltypes 
and  will  not  rust  nor  corrode. 
Aluminotypes  are  a  perfect 
reproduction  of  your  type 


and  require  no  make-ready 
as  they  are  made  absolutely 
level  and  need  no  finishing. 

Sample  Book  Plates  will 
be  sent  to  reliable  houses  on 
request. 


We  own  the  United  States  letters  patent  and  wUl 
install  plants  in  rotation  that  orders  are  received 


The  Rapid  Electrotype  Co. 

Cincinnati 
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Imperfect  Register,  Guides  Causing .  118 

Press  Needs  Overhauling .  118 

Printing  on  Felt .  118 

Printing  Through  a  Frisket .  118 

Prussian  Blue .  118 

Relief  Printing,  Dull  Effects  in .  119 

Tympan  Cloth,  Oiled  Muslin  for .  118 

AA'rinkling  of  a  Sheet .  119 

Printers  Charged  with  Murder .  91 

Printing,  Getting  Prospects  for .  59 

Printing  Industry  in  Michigan .  128 

Printing-ink,  How  It  Is  Made .  80 

Process  Exgr.aving  : 

-Acid-proof  Cements  .  121 

-Air-brush  Information  .  123 

-Apochromatic  Lenses  for  Three-color  AA'ork.  121 

Costs,  Further  Facts  Regarding .  122 

Engravers  at  AA’ork  —  .Alediaeval  Style....  122 
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Etching  Intaglio  Plates .  122 

Intensifying  and  Stripping  Solution .  122 

Lithograiihy,  High-light  Half-tone  Patent 

for  .  121 

Royal  Rounding  Cutters .  123 

Scum  on  Half-tones,  To  Remove,  Before 

Etching  .  122 

Proofreading,  Grammar  and  —  No.  lA' .  74 

Pdoofroo.m  : 

Best  Ever,  The .  90 

Sovereigns,  Pounds  and  Guineas .  90 

AA'hat’s  In  a  Name? .  90 

Prospects  for  Printing,  Getting .  59 

Question  Box: 

-Advertising  Agencies.  Directory  of .  124 

Blotters,  .Advertising .  125 

Calendar  Pads  .  124 

Card  Cases,  Leather  and  Imitation  Leather.  125 

Check  Books,  Duplicate-sales .  125 

F’orm  Letters.  Charging  for  Composition  on.  126 

Grocery  Sales-books,  Manufacturers  of .  124 

London  City  Guild’s  Examination  for 

Printers  .  125 

JIarbling  Book  Edges .  124 

ilarks  of  Early  Printers .  125 

Offset  Printing  .  124 

Paper,  Hygroscopic  .  126 

Photoengraving,  Books  on .  125 

Platen  Press,  Embossing  on .  124 

Punch,  Power  .  124 

Shipping  Tag's .  124 

Stock  Designs . - .  124 

Tabular  Matter,  Justifications  in .  126 

Type,  How  to  Clean .  125 

Type-measuring  Rule .  125 

AA’axed  Board  .  124 

Sad  Side,  The .  1»9 

Shut  Up .  120 

Simplified  Spelling .  80 

Social  Side,  The .  109 

Specimen  Review  .  84 
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Stock,  How  Do  X’ou  Handle  Your .  49 

The  Man  and  the  Field: 
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Job  Compositor  and  Pressman .  120 
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THE  NAME  P OtteV  ON  PRINTING  MACHINERY  IS  A  GUARANTEE  OF  HIGHEST  EXCELLENCE 

Offset  Presses? 

If  it's  a  POTTER  it's  the  Best 

POTTER  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY,  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

SALES  AGEETS: 

D.  H.  CHAMPLIN,  ICO  Adams  Stbeet,  Chicago  BRINTNALL  &  BICKFORD,  568  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco 

INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Acme  Staple  Co .  2ti 

American  Electrotype  Co .  44 

American  Folding  Machine  Co .  21 

American  Numbering  Machine  Co .  20 

American  Pressman  .  30 

American  Printer  .  157 

American  Rotary  Valve  Co .  20 

American  Shading  Machine  Co .  156 

Am.erican  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co .  156 

American  Type  Founders  Co . 10,  27 

Ault  &  Wiborg  Co .  8 

Auto  Falcon  &  Waite  Die  Press  Co .  39 

Autopress  Co .  41 

Babcock  Printing  Press  Mfg.  Co .  7 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler .  7 

Barton  Mfg.  Co . 144 

Beck,  Charles,  Co .  28 

Beckett  Paper  Co . Insert 

Bingham’s,  SamT,  Son  Mfg.  Co.. 6,  134,  135,  136 

Blatchford,  E.  IV.,  Co .  156 

Boston  Printing  Press  &  Machinery  Co .  145 

Brislane-Hoyne  Co .  24 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Co .  16 

Brown,  L.  L.,  Paper  Co .  143 

Burrage,  Robert  R .  144 

Butler,  J.  W.,  Paper  Co .  1 

Cabot,  Godfrey  L .  140 

Caleulagraph  Co .  18 

Carver,  C.  R.,  Co .  43 

Central  Ohio  Paper  Co .  144 

Challenge  Machinery  Co .  33 

Chambers  Bros.  Co .  23 

Champlin-Yardley  Co .  144 

Chicago  Lino-Tabler  Co .  144 

Chicago  Roller  Co .  21 

Cleveland  Folding  Machine  Co .  149 

Coes,  Boring,  &  Co .  19 

Colonial  Co .  140 

Cottrell,  C.  B.,  &  Sons  Co .  32 

Crane,  Z.  &  IV.  M .  32 

Dennison  Mfg.  Co .  30 

Denny,  Hillborn  &  Rosenbach .  40 

Deutseher  Bueh-  und  Steindrucker .  30 

Dewey,  F.  E.  &  B.  \ .  46 

Dexter  Folder  Co . 12,  13 

Dick,  Rev.  Robert,  Estate .  150 

Dinse,  Page  &  Co .  22 

Durant,  \V.  N,,  Co .  144 

Eagle  Printing  Ink  Co .  23 

Eastern  Sales  Co .  145 

Economy  Engineering  Co .  156 

Engravers’  &  Printers’  Machinery  Co .  45 

Fidelity  Electric  Co .  145 

Fonderie  Caslon  .  20 

Freie  Kunste .  30 
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Freund,  IVm.,  &  Sons .  142 

Fuchs  &  Lang  Mfg,  Co .  38 

Furman,  .James  H . 137,  139 

General  Electric  Go . 152,  153 

Globe  Engraving  &  Electrotype  Co .  18 

Graphic  Arts .  147 

Gould  &  Eberhardt  (see  transfer-press  adver¬ 
tisement  in  November  issue). 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co .  34 

Harris  Automatic  Press  Co .  5 

Hawtin  Engraving  Co .  45 

Hellmuth,  Charles  .  26 

Herrick  Press .  144 

Hess,  Julius,  &  Co . 23,  157 

Hexagon  Tool  Co .  148 

Hickok,  W.  0.,  Mfg.  Co .  27 

Hoole  Machine  &  Engraving  Works .  26 

Huber,  J.  M .  150 

Ideal  Sanitary  Supply  Co .  45 

Inland  Printer  Technical  School .  32 

Inland  Stationer .  151 

International  Correspondence  Schools .  25 

I.  T.  U.  Commission .  155 

Jaenecke  Printing  Ink  Co .  4 

Johnson,  Charles  Eneu,  &  Co .  24 

Johnson  Automatic  Roller  Rack  Co .  141 

Juengst,  Geo.,  &  Sons .  28 

East  &  Ehinger .  26 

Keystone  Type  Foundry .  48 

Kidder  Press  Co .  42 

Kimble  Electric  Co .  147 

Knowlton  Bros . 2,  3 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co .  35 

Latham  Machinery  Co .  29 

Marseilles  Wrapping ’Paper  Co .  140 

Master  Printer  Pub.  Co .  146 

Mechanical  Appliance  Co .  142 

Megill,  E.  L .  138 

Meisel  Press  &  Mfg.  Co . ..  46 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co . Cover 

Merriam,  G.  &  C.,  Co .  151 

Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co . Cover 

Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Co .  21 

Mittag  &  Volger .  156 

Modern  Machine  Co .  44 

Morrison,  J.  L.,  Co .  151 

Murray  Engraving  Co .  145 

National  Lithographer .  30 

National  Machine  Co .  146 

National  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co .  156 

New  York  Revolving  Portable  Elevator  Co. . .  33 

Oswego  Machine  Works .  47 

Paper  Dealer . • .  144 

Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co .  150 

Parsons  Trading  Co .  43 
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Peerless  Electric  Co .  21 

Plimpton,  H.  M.,  &  Co .  157 

Potter  Printing  Press  Co .  160 

Printing  Art .  150 

Process  Engravers’  Monthly .  30 

Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co .  16 

Rapid  Electrotype  Co .  158 

Redington,  F.  B.,  Co .  140 

Regina  Co .  17 

Richmond  Electric  Co .  46 

Riessner,  T .  46 

Rising,  13.  D.,  Paper  Co .  20 

Robbins  &  Myers  Co .  43 

Roberts  Numbering  Machine  Co .  22 

Rosendal,  Geo.  T.,  &  Co .  144 

Rouse,  H.  B.,  &  Co.. .  . 148,  150 

Scott,  Walter,  &  Co .  37 

Seybold  Machine  Co .  9 

Shepard,  Henry  O.,  Co . Insert,  15,  144 

Sheridan,  T.  W.  &  C.  B.,  Co .  11 

Shniedewend,  Paul,  &  Co .  45 

Sprague  Electric  Co .  33 

Sleight  Metallic  Ink  Co .  151 

Stationers’  Engraving  Co .  157 

Steinman,  0.  M .  14 

Sullivan  Machinery  Co .  156 

Swigart  Paper  Co .  24 

Swink  Printing  Press  Co .  29 

Tarcolin  .  156 

Tatum,  Sam’l  C.,  Co .  39 

Taylor,  Arthur  S .  140 

Thalmann  Printing  Ink  Co .  25 

Thompson  Tj-pe  Machine  Co .  26 

Triumph  Electric  Co .  26 

Ullman,  Sigmund,  Co . Cover 

United  Magazines  Press .  156 

Universal  Type-Making  Machine  Co .  42 

U.  S.  Photogravure  Co .  156 

Van  Allens  &  Boughton .  8 

W<agner  Mfg.  Co .  144 

Wanner,  A.  F.,  &  Co . 22 

IVanner  Machinery  Co .  148 

IVant  Advertisements .  137 

Warren,  S.  D.,  &  Co .  141 

IVatzelhan  &  Speyer .  25 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co .  48 

Western  States  Envelope  Co .  149 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co .  24 

Wetter  Numbering  Machine  Co .  142 

White,  James,  Paper  Co .  27 

W’iggins,  John  B.,  Co .  142 

Williams-Lloyd  Machinery  Co .  46 

Wing,  Chauncey  .  27 

W’ire  Loop  Mfg.  Co .  140 
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Quick-Change  Model  9  Four-Magazine 
LJnotjrpe 


Quick 
Change 
Model  8 
Three 
Magazines 
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Model  9 
Four 

Magazines 


Quick-Change  Model  8  Th|ree-Magazine 
Linotype 


gives  the  book  and  job  office  an  added  efficiency  impossible  to  attain  through 
hand-set  or  any  other  method  of  mechanical  composition. 

Operator  can  change  face,  body,  and  measure  in  less  than  a  minute. 

Operator  can  set  heads,  subheads,  and  body  matter  without  leaving  his  seat. 
Operator  can  make  all  his  own  changes  without  assistance. 

One  Man  and  One  Machine 

will  produce  complicated  coijnposition  requiring  as  many  as  8  different  faces, 
4  bodies,  arid  4  measures  without  interruption.  No  other  machine  can  do  one- 
half  as  much. 

The  Linotype  Way  Is  the  Only  Way 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  . 

CHICAGO:  1 100  S.  Wabaah  Ave.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  638-646  Sacramento  St.  NEW  ORLEANS:  332  Camp  St. 

TORONTO — Canadian  Unotypa.  Ltd..  3S  Lombard  Street 
Iw^N  1  MerzenthalerSebma^Ainen- 

TOKIO-T.iiiroKuro.awa  - 


MELBOURNE.  ^ 

SYDNEY.  N.SrW.  _  ..  - 

WELLINGTON.  N.  Z.  f  P***®®*  Trading  Co, 
MEXICO  CITY.  MEX.  1 
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Recent  Decisions  on  the  Press  Question 

Below  are  given  the  names  of  58  purchasers  who  recently  installed  70  presses, 
and  who  reached  a  decision  as  to  which  is  the  best  press  to  These 

same  concerns  have  been  confronted  with  the  same  question  287  times 
before,  and  reached  the  same  decision.  They  now  have  357  Miehle  Presses. 


Jontzen  Printing  Company ^ . Cleveland,  Ohio ^ 1 

The  Simpson  &  Doeller  Co . Baltimore,  Md . 6 

Previously  purchased  6  Miehles 

Simmonds  &  Slmmonds . Chicago,  Ill . .  .1 

Previously  purchased  1  miehle 

Begem  Printing  House .  .  . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purchased  19  Miehles 

Pereira  Brothers . Chicago,  Ill . .1 

United  States  Printing  Co . Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 1 

Previously  purchased  for  this  and  other  branches  68  Miehles 

National  Carton  Co . Joliet,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purchased  8  Miehles 

Sunny  South  Pub.  Co . Atlanta,  Qa . 1 

Metropolitan  Syndicate  Press . Chicago,  Ill . .1 

Previously  purchased  4  Miehles 

,H<  B.  Houck  &  Co .  . Baltimore,  Md . 1 

American  Paper  Co . . Bogota,  N.  J . 1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

Jbhn  Worley  Co . Boston,  Mass. . . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle  ' 

Brewster  Printing  Co . Joliet,  Ill . . . 1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

McAlester  Pub.  Co. . . . . . McAlester,  Okla . 1 

Hoover-Watson  Ptg.  Co. . Indianapolis,  Ind . .3 

.  Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

The  McDonnell  Co . Syracuse,  N.  Y..... _ il 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

McKinley  Music  Co .  . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purcha8ed..3  Miehles 

Imprimerie  des  Postes  and  Telegraphes. .  .Paris,  France . 1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

Cia  General  de  Fosforos. . . . Buenos  Aires,  S.  A. ....  .3 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

Isaac  H,  Blanchard  Co . New  York  City . 1 

Previously  purchased  4  Miehles 

Oumaelius  &  Komp .  . Stockholm,  Sweden . 3 

Previously  purchased  63  Miehles 

Kansas  Farmer . Topeka,  Kan . 1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

The  Stevens-Davls  Co . . . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

Imprimerie  de  Vaugirard . Paris,  France . 3 

Previously  purchased  8  Miehles 

Progressive  Printing  Co.' . .  .Ft.  Worth,  Tex . ,1 

E.  B.  Philo . Elmira,  N.  Y . . 1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

Maverick-Clark  Uth.  Co . .  .San  Antonio,  Tex . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

James  Wilkinson. . . . . Dallas,  Tex, . 1 

Warner  Brothers . .  •  .Cincinnati,  Ohio . .1 

The  Criterion  Press . Chicago,  Ill . i 


The  Cramer-Krasselt  Co . . . . .  .Milwaukee,  Wls. . 

Previously' purchased  6  Miehles 

Farnham  Ptg.  &  Sta.  Co . Minneapolis,  Minn . I 

Previously  purchased  6  Miehles 

Philadelphia  Suburban  Pub.  Co . Philadelphia,  Pa . 3 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

Canton  Magazine  Co . . . Canton,  Ohio. . i 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

Illinois  State  Beformatory . . .Pontiac,  111 . .1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

The  Swayze  Advertising  Co. . . . Canton,  Pa. . . .  .1 

The  AuU  Bros.  Paper  &  Box  Co. . . .Dayton,  Ohio. . . 1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

Burr  Printing  House . . . .  .New  York  City. . . 1 

Previously  purchased  8  Miehles 

Higbee'-Bicknell Pub.  &Ptg.  Co........... Cincinnati, Ohio ....1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

The  Whitworth  Bros.  Co. .......... .... . .  .Cleveland,  Ohio. ....... .1 

Previously  purchased  9  Miehles 

W.  K.  Farrington  Press . Boston,  Mass . 1 . 

C.  W.  Calkins  &  Co . .  .Boston,  Mass . .1 

The  Crowell  Pub.  Co . . . .Springfield,  Ohio . 1 

Previously  purchased  6  Miehles 

Oebr.  Feyl. . . .Berlin,  Germany . 1 

Klopp  &  Bartlett  Co . . . . .Omaha,  Neb. . . .1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

United  Brethren  Pub.  House . . . Dayton,  Ohio . . . 1 

Previously  purchased  7  Miehles 

Speaker-^iues  Ptg.  Co . Detroit,  Mich . ,.l 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

Parke,  Davis  &  Co . . Detroit,  Mich. . . 3 

Previously  purchased  7  Miehles 

The  Barta  Press . . . . . . Boston,  Mass. . 1 

Previously  purchased  6  Miehles 

P.  H.  Foster  &  Co . Boston,  Mass . .1  . 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

Parsons  Trading  Co . Mexico  City,  Mex . 1 

Previously  purchased  6  Miehles 

Arizona  State  Press . Phoenix,  Ariz . 1 

Munder-Thomsen  Co... . Baltimore,  Md . 1 

Previousl;V  purchased  9  Miehles 

The  Stirling  Press . . . . .  .Montreal,  Que. . ....... .1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

The  Modem  Printing  Co . Montreal,  Que .  .  .  .1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

Bennett-Thomas  Mfg.  Co . Chicago,  Ill . ..1 

John  H.  Smith . . . . Now  York  City. . . 1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

Lecoq,  Mathorel  &  Bernard... . .  . Paris,  France. ......... .3 

•Previously  purchased  11  Miehles 


Shipments  for  August,  1911— Seventy  Miehle  Presses 


The  Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Manufacturing  Company 


FACTORY:  Comer  Fourteenth  and  J^obey  Streets 


Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A.  SODTH  side  office:  326  S.  Pearhom  Street 


New  York  Off  ice.  38  Park  Row.  Pbitadeipbia  Office,  Commonwealth  Bni  I  ding.  Boston  Office.  164  Federal  Street.  Dallas  Office,  411  Jnanita  BnildinC.  San  Francisco 
Office.  401  Williams  BnildinS.  693  Mission  Street.  6  Grunewaldstrasse,  Steslita-Berlin,  Germany.  23  Avenue  de  Gravelle,  Cbarenton,  Paris. 
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Remarkable  fact: 

The  Printer  who 
Knows  his  costs 
Is  the  readiest 
To  buy  good  inks 
At  the  price 

Warranted  by  their  quality. 
He  is  the  one 
Who  knows  to  his  cost 
That  cut-price  inks 
And  cut-price  printing 
Are  both  evil  fruits 
Of  the  same  tree. 


Sigmund  Ullman  Go 
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Chicago  New  York 

Cleveland  Cincinnati 

Philadelphia 
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Calendar  business  is  a  lucrative 

■  proposition  for  printers -arid  requires 
nractically  no  iiwestinent.  Our  1913 

■  line  of  Advertising  Calendars  is  th& 
greatest  we  have  ever  offered  and  those 
wio  have  been  acquainted mth  our  lines 
in  the  past  will  appreciate  the  significance 


of  this  statement.  ' Our  policy  of  protecting 
the  printers  interest  instead  of  sellin| 
direct  to  consumers  as  is  customary  with 
manufacturers,  is  worthy  of  your  support 
Samples  of  the  newline  will  be  ready  in 
December-Requisition  should  be  sent  now 
Write  for  information. 


Everything  in  Engraved  (roods 
Expert  Workmanship. 


Unlimited  assortment  of 
Staple  and  Holiday  Papeteries. 


Unparalleled  line  of  Programs,. Menus. 
Folders.Announcements.Etc. 


Newest  and  Best  in. 

Gift  and  Advertisings  Calendars 
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Advertising  Yourself 
Through  Your 
Customers’  Catalogs 


Occasionally  a  catalog  so  attractive 
and  unusual  in  appearance  reaches  a  buyer’s 
desk  that  he  remarks  “That  is  a  striking  piece  of  print¬ 
ing —  I  wonder  who  did  it.”  Such  a  catalog  is  bound  to  pull 
results  for  fhe  firm  that  issues  it.  But  it  does  more.  ^  Because  it 
pays  the  manufacturer,  it  satisfies  him,  and  means  that  the  same  printer 
gets  his  next  catalog  order.  And  because  it  pleases  the  recipient,  it  is  as  ener¬ 
getic  and  effective  a  salesman  for  the  printer  as  it  is  for  the  manufacturer.  ^  In  XfS 
catalog-making  the  essential  feature  is  the  cover  stock  used.  It  must  have  the 
strength  to  withstand  hard  usage  —  a  texture  that  will  permit  beautifully  printed,  en¬ 
graved,  or  embossed  effects— and  a  permanency  of  beauty  that  keeps  it  attractive  through¬ 
out  its  term  of  service.  ^  By  using  Kamargo  Mills  Covers  you  can  please  your  regular  customers 
—  win  new  customers  —  build  up  a  reputation  of  catalog  quality  for  your  shop  —  and  make 
more  money. 


lli 


Kamargo 

Mills 


Catalog 

Covers 


FOUNDED 


1808 


are  fhe  result  of  over  a  cenfup'^  of  experience,  special  equipment  or  “  tackle,”  and  the  greatest  care  and 
skill  ever  applied  to  the  making  of  catalog  covers.  They  are  suitable  for  big  service  catalogs,  for  dainty 
brochures,  for  small  or  large  folders  —  any  booklet  where  artistic  display  plus  permanence  and  dura¬ 
bility  are  desired.  The  wide  variety  of  wonderfully  rich  tones,  shades,  and  colors  of  Kamargo  Mills 
Covers  makes  easy  unusually  striking  printed  and  engraved  effects.  It  is  not  mere  surface  attrac- 
fiveness  that  constitutes  Kamargo  Mills  Cover  value,  but  an  unequalled  combination  of  beaufy 
and  strength  absolutely  unique  in  cover  papers.  <0!  Kamargo  Advertising  is  not  only  educating 
business  men  to  the  use  of  better  catalogs,  but  is  actually  increasing  the  use  of  catalogs.  In 
SYSTEM  alone  every  month,  we  are  creating  new  customers  for  you  by  telling  over  100,000 
executives  —  probably  300,000  cover  paper  purchasers  — •  the  economy  and  efficiency  of 
Kamargo  Mills  Covers. 

Get  this  Free  Text  Book  on  Catalog  Printing 

Kamargo  Mills  Samples  de  Luxe  show  you  how  various  colors  and  inks  can  be 
blended,  giving  sfriking  effects  to  your  catalog  work.  It  tells  you  how  you  can 
build  up  a  reputation  for  high-grade  cafalog  work,  get  better  prices,  and 
keep  your  estimates  reasonable.  We  will  send  it  promptly  and  tell 
you  how  you  can  get  your  share  of  the  new  business  we  are 
creating  for  printers  who  use  Kamargo  Mills  Covers. 

Just  write  us  a  brief  note  on  your  letterhead 

TODAY  — NOW 


Knowlton  Bros  Inc. 

Cover  Department  B 

Watertown  New  York 
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This  is  an  AgejT 
Sp  ecializaiion. 

BROTHER  lONATHAN  BOND 

--Tb«  Corr«.poJeDC«  P  .p«r  o(  lk<  O.y  '  u  tb. 
ouccitfJ  r«>ull  of  ap<ctilu«dl  «Hort  <uul  4izty» 

-Budcr  Br.oa<'  «r«  r(CO«ou«<l  d><  worlj 
over  (or  (beir  bigb  tod  depeodobdity 


;77!?SPI 


Progress 


bs3  ta&eo  u(  all  istvfief 
u»  (e  evidroee  ol  har  « 
improvecneol  Is  stpieli 
!i(eroture;  take,  (or  fyeii 
better  proof  cou/d  bejfi 
(nf  use  of  SROTflSI^ 
Correepoedeoce  Pep^  i 
(hat  business  men  el  todi 
“the  risht  thing"  f^r  eve 
BROTHER  JOHATf 
made  (or  stationerv  lah 
The  letterhead  on  t^  paj 
froia  the  ordinaxjc^ttm 
dignified  6Ji£'£^ai^ 


dss&at^orb./  A  remarkable 

ef  buaioeay  atatlonery;  No 
ra  than  (He  repidly  iocreaa- 
OpATHAN  BOND.  “The 
tlK  Day;"  it  simply  shows 
appreciate  the  importance  o( 
/urpote  and  demand  it 
N  BOND  Is  the  finest  paper 


lia»  a 

Atr  .Sxc(‘Jl0fe^ 


Blands  out  in  strong  contrast 
teads  because  it  la  distinctive. 


Bfjsin<?ss  iSfatinnety  oit  ylhio 

elaborate. 

btfsixfcs^  ever 

1(011  rnnyiutrenc^ylj^v^tlii^Rwifoityofi^p”^*^^ 

btisifiesp  Iciferltcad ,  4  IhieFI^EE/to-.m^versv  oflV’ 
ohihoj'icry.ibir^^-fiyeoeftfft  m  - 

or  i-taljon^  io  BI^SRdOHAJHAK  BOfTfh^v' 

tbe  pa|K>TVh(<^.|j  t»aaethm%  ^4 

for  the.ptfcrppae. Ifeu^cgut  eabily^ye^ih^ 

|japer  hy  <^>tmchve .  Iii^  <|aalfty  oittJ  lite;.  ■ 

watemark  ,>V)it«3t  appetim-  tk  tivoey  f  lil^ 
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‘Att  £sbll»hs.t4Kth«?r  you.  are'  hi ' 
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feoT  H  E  R  J*0  N  ^TH  A  N*'b  <3N  D** 

^/betber  tn  iba  oarket  (or  etstioeery  now 
or  not,  write  on  your  freeent  bueineea  Utter 
bead  (or  epectmene  wbicb  we  will  send  (ret 
o(  coet  end  without  obLgation  on  your  part. 
Aek  your  printer  or  etatioaer  to  eupply 

BROTHER  JONATHAN  BOND  on 

'your  orders  (or  letter  beads,  etc-  It  insure* 
hgbeet  quality  and  economy 

BROTHER  JONATHAN  BOND  i.  w  b* 

bad  b  White  ud  Tbte  in  Pl.Ia  .ad  Lla.e  Flaub: 


mandajla^F«^e^ntion.  BROTHER  JONATHAN 
BONOIdaures/ee^omy  because  it  Is  not  eapenslve;  it 
cne£ny'!Ueha«yquyiiy  because,  for  business  stationery, 
there  is  no^hisjf  better  made. 

4  SU^NB  SPECIMEN  BOOK—GRATIS 

A  cow'STOfe  most  elaborate  eshibit  of  leiierheada  ever 
pubyshede  caponing  reproductions  by  all  processes,  will 
be  ieat  &SS  of  eW  or  obligetlon  to  buyers  of  atationery 
WiW  .W.  it  ^  your  present  letterhead  and  team 


^  lusury  witnouieztrevegaoee. 

f  WRITE  NOW 


J.  W.  Buller  Paper  Co. 

EsiablisKcd  1844’Chicado 


Enthusiasm  and  Confidence 

Are  Back  of  This  Great  Writing 
Paper  and  Advertising  Success 

“Famed  for  Its  Excellence” 

ProfhcF  Jonathan  ponD 

The  advertisements  pictured  above  are  but  three  of  a  great  number  of  full-page  announce¬ 
ments  appearing  in  magazines  which  circulate  among  business  men,  advertisers  and  stationery 
buyers  —  the  very  men  whose  business  you  seek. 

We  are  helping  you  by  going  direct  to  these  men  with  attractive,  forceful,  heart-to-heart  educa¬ 
tional  talks  through  such  mediums  as  magazines,  newspapers,  painted  bulletin-boards  and  printed 
matter.  We  are  persistent  in  our  advertising  efforts  and  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  proclaim 
the  merits  of  BROTHER  JONATHAN  BOND  throughout  the  business  world. 

In  strength,  color,  surface  and  every  other  qualification  essential  to  the  production  of  high-class 
stationery,  there  is  no  paper  made,  price  considered,  that  is  as  wholly  satisfactory  as  BROTHER 
JONATHAN  BOND.  This  paper  is  the  best  that  skilled  artisans  can  produce  with  the  aid  of  the 
most  modern  manufacturing  facilities,  admirable  mill  location  and  a  high  grade  of  linen  rags. 

^  BROTHER  JONATHAN  BOND  is  the  business  man’s  ideal  —  the  recognized  best  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  Why  not  decide  now,  rather  than  later,  to  put  this  paper  in  stock  and  announce  the  fact  to 
your  customers?  Supply  it  on  their  orders,  thereby  insuring  satisfaction  and  high  quality,  which 
carries  with  it  better  prices. 

^  Your  initial  order  will  make  future  business  a  certainty. 

^  Shall  we  send  you  a  complete  line  of  BROTHER  JONATHAN  BOND  samples? 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF  “BUTLER  BRANDS’ 


Standard  Paper  Co,.  , 
Interstate  Paper  Co, 
Southwestern  Paper  Co,  .  . 
Southwestern  Paper  Co..  . 
Pacific  Coast  Paper  Co. 
Sierra  Paper  Co,  ,  . 

Oakland  Paper  Co.  ,  . 
Central  Michigan  Paper  Co. 
Mutual  Paper  Co. 


.  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

, ,  Dallas,  Tex 
.  .  Houston,  Tex, 
San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal, 
Oakland,  Cal, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 
.  ,  Seattle,  Wash. 


American  Type  Founders  Co. 
American  Type  Founders  Co, 

National  Paper  Type  Co, 
(Export  only) 

National  Paper  Type  Co, 
National  Paper  ^  Type  Co, 

National  Paper  Type  Co.  . 


Spokane,  Wash, 
Vancouver, 
British  Col. 
New  York  City 

City  ofMexico,Mex. 
.  .  City  of  Monterey, 
Mex, 

.  .  Havana,  Cuba 


Address  Division  1 


J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co. 


Established 

1844 


Chicago 
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Asa  Safeguard  and  Element 
of  Real  Protection 

can  you  afford  to  neglect  so  vital  an  addition  to  your  equipment 
when  the  cost  is  so  nominal,  and  considering  the  many  advantages 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  installation  of  this  device? 

Printers  who  know  through  daily  experience  would  not  part 
with  or  think  of  being  without  the 

Qhapman  Electric  Neutralizer 

When  installed  it  will  overcome  all  difficulties  due  to  static 
electricity,  permitting  the  printer  to  maintain  even  pressroom 
temperature.  Will  save  in  production,  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  slip-sheeting,  prevent  offset,  and  do  away  with  many  “print- 
shop”  troubles,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

It  is  the  only  neutralizer  sold  with  a  guarantee.  It  is  the 
only  neutralizer  that  ca^i  and  does  perform  all  claims  made  for  it. 

The  installation  of  the 
Chapman  Electric  Neutral¬ 
izer  is  simple  in  operation, 
absolutely  foolproof,  durable, 
and  by  no  means  expensive. 

You  will  be  surprised  what 
this  neutralizer  will  do  for 
you. 

Best  send  to-day  for  full  particulars 


SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS 

United  Printing 
Machinery  Co. 

246  Summer  Street  12-14  Spruce  Street 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

WESTERN  AGENT 

Williams-Lloyd  Machinery 
Company 

638  Federal  Street  CHICAGO 
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The  Men  Who  Get  Ahead 
Fastest  Are  Those  Who 
Look  Ahead  Farthest 


A  FEATURE  of  the  Mono¬ 
type  as  a  type-casting 
machine  that  appeals  strongly 
to  the  men  who  can  see  a  little 
further  than  next  Saturday 
night  is  a  feature  that  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  type-casting  at  all. 

Even  if  there  were  machines 
that  were  the  equal  of  the 
Monotype  as  type-casters,  the 
Monotype  would  still  be  the 
only  machine  that  these  wise 
ones  would  buy. 

Because  the  Monotype  Caster 
is  something  more  than  a  type- 
caster.  It  is,  in  addition,  more 
than  half  a  type-setting  machine. 

Perhaps  your  own  present 
need  may  be  for  a  type-caster. 
You  may  say  that  you  do  not 
need  a  composing-machine. 
Perhaps  you  don’t — now.  But 
can  you  say  that  you  never  will 
need  one  ? 

You  can’t  say  that  you  won’t 
need  lunch,  because  it  is  now 


only  time  for  breakfast.  Any 
Monotype  Caster  is  quickly  and 
inexpensively  converted  into  a 
composing-machine  by  adding 
the  necessary  parts  or  ‘Tinits.” 
You  don’t  pay  for  these  until 
you  want  them,  but  in  buying 
the  Monotype  caster  you  have 
more  than  half  paid  for  your 
composing-machine. 

Converting  the  type-caster 
into  a  composing-machine 
doesn’t  affect  it  as  a  caster.  It 
remains  the  fastest,  simplest, 
most  efficient  caster,  with  the 
largest  choice  of  available 
matrices,  even  after  it  has  been 
made  also  into  the  fastest,  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  efficient  type¬ 
setter. 

More  than  qoo  fonts  are  now 
available  for  use  with  the  Mono¬ 
type.  Casts  all  sizes  from  5 
point  to  36  point.  Casts  and 
sets  all  sizes  from  5  point  to  18 
point. 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co. 

Philadelphia 

^ -SS  iS.  S  S  .S 

This  Advertisement  shows  Monotype  Faces  and  Border 
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New  Periodical  Folder 


Has  a  range  of  8,  12,  16,  20,  24 
and  28  pages.  Pastes  and  trims  8, 

12  and  16  pages.  Pastes  8,  12,  16, 

20,  24  and  28  pages. 

MADE  BY 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Co. 

Erie,  Pa. 

Chicago  New  York  City 

345  Rand-McNally  Building  38  Park  Row 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro. 
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SHERIDAN’S 

AUTOMATIC  CLAMP  BOOK 

TRIMMER 


Write  for  Particulars,  Prices  and  Terms 


T.  W.  &  C.  B.  SHERIDAN  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Paper  Cutters,  Book  Trimmers,  Die  Presses,  Embossers,  Smashers,  Inkers, 
and  a  Complete  Line  of  Printers’  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery 

NEW  YORK . 56  Duane  Street 

CHICAGO  ....  17  South  Franklin  Street 
LONDON  .  .  .  .  .65-69  Mount  Pleasant 
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The  Seybold  20th  Century 
Automatic  Cutting  Machine 


SEYBOLD  PATENTS 

Illustration  38-inch,  44-inch  and  50-inch  Sizes. 


The  Seybold  20th  Century  is  the  one  cutting  machine  that  produces 
smooth  and  even  cutting. 

WHY? 

Because  the  shear  and  down  cutting  strains  are  concentrated  and  come  directly  beneath  the  table,  the  strongest 
portion  of  the  machine,  consequently /rcf/nf  the  knife  bar  entirely  from  vibration. 

On  all  other  cutters  the  knife  bar  is  guided  above  the  table. 

LET  US  SEND  FULL  PARTICULARS 


THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Highest-Grade  Machinery  for  Bookbinders.,  Printers,  Lithographers,  Paper  Mills, 

Paper  Houses,  Paper-Box  Makers,  etc. 

Embracing  —  Cutting  Machines,  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  Book  Trimmers,  Die-Cutting  Presses,  Rotary 
Board  Cutters,  Table  Shears,  Corner  Cutters,  Knife  Grinders,  Book  Compressors,  Book  Smashers, 

Standing  Presses,  Backing  Machines,  Bench  Stampers;  a  complete  line  of  Embossing 
Machines  equipped  with  and  without  mechanical  Inking  and  Feeding  devices. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S,  A. 

BRANCHES;  Nhw  York,  70  Duane  Street;  Chicago,  426  South  Dearborn  Street. 

AGENCIES  ;  ].  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  J.  L.  Morrison  Co.,  Toronto,  Out.;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Etd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
Keystone  Type  Foundry  of  California,  638  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Barnhart  Type  Foundry  Co.,  H02  Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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SEPARATt 

CANS 


CITY  printing  iWjSi 


QUEEN  CITY 


OLD  INK 


EADYtoMIX 


Arguments  May  Be  Meaningless 
Facts  Instil  Confidence 


THIS  IS  A  FACT: 

The  average  printer  buys  large  size  flat-bed  presses  with 
maximum  speed  of  1,500  per  hour.  Eighty  per  cent  of  his  work  is 
then  done  on  sheets  smaller  than  the  capacity  size  of  the  presses.  If 
you  don’t  believe  this  fact,  take  a  census  of  your  flat-beds  to-day  and 
you  will  have  to  admit  it. 

The  poorest  purchase  a  printer  can  make  is  to  buy  a  big  press 
just  because  he  has  one  job  to  go  on  it  and  ever  after  run  that  press 
on  smaller  work.  The  28  x  42  two-color,  4,000-per-hour  Harris 
Automatic  Press  will  handle  the  big  job  and  the  small  one  also, 
making  you  more  money  on  both. 

QUALITY  WITH  LARGE  OUTPUT 


The  Harris  Automatic  Press  Co. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE 

Manhattan  Building 


FACTORY 

NILES,  OHIO 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
1579  Fulton-Hudson 
Terminal 


ADDRESS  ALL  CORRESPONDENCE  TO  THE  GENERAL  SALES  O  F  F I  C  E— C  H  I  C  A  G  O 
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WHEN  the  air  is  charged  with  good  feeling  and  the  world 
is  tolerant  and  in  a  receptive  mood,  we  embrace  the 
opportunity  to  cement  exiting  friendships  and  grapple  for 
new  ones.  That  is,  we  do  in  our  social  life. 

In  business  circles — especially  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee — comparatively  few  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  Chri^ma^tide  to  show  appreciation  of  pa^  efforts 
or  present  friendly  feeling. 

In  the  order  of  things,  employers  should  blaze  the  way. 
What  better  memento  of  good  will  and  appreciation  could 
a  graphic-arts  employer  present  an  employee  than  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Inland  Printer? 

It  co^s  comparatively  little,  and  many  times  during  the 
year  it  will  remind  the  recipient  of  the  donor’s  friendship.  As 
he  absorbs  gainful  knowledge — for  The  Inland  Printer  is  the 
great  schoolmaster — from  Its  pages,  he  will  think  again  and 
again  of  the  man  who  put  him  in  the  way  of  getting  it. 

Mr.  Employer,  it  would  be  the  gracious  thing  to  have 
your  Chri^mas  remembrances  include  The  Inland  Printer  for 
heads  of  departments,  the  journe3mian  you  like  or  the  appren¬ 
tices  whom  you  should  encourage. 

Make  a  memo,  now  that  you  will  do  this  next  Chri^mas 

time. 

We  will  tell  the  recipient  what  you  have  done — ^and  tell 
him  in  a  way  that  will  interest  him. 

The  Inland  Printer  co^s  only  $3  a  year. 


Xpe  Inland  Printer  Gmipany 

douihdlieTimaidtreet.Cliicayo 


Why  Do  W  e  Please 
Printers? 

BECAUSE  —  we  make  our  inks  from  the  very 
best  product  that  money  can  buy. 

BECAUSE — our  inks  are  representative  of  the 
very  best  value,  dependable,  and  save  time 
in  the  pressroom. 

BECAUSE  —  our  quality  commands  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  all  the  good  printers  who  know 
and  appreciate  ink-efficiency. 

BECAUSE  —  our  inks  are  made  for  all  printing 
purposes,  guaranteed  for  their  excellence, 
strength  and  density,  and  known  for 
their  unvarying  quality. 

BECAUSE — the  printer  gets  a  greater  value  for 
his  money  in  our  inks  than  any  other 
made.  And  we  guarantee  absolute  satis¬ 
faction.  Therefore,  the  printer  is  pro¬ 
tected  and  is  not  required  to  experiment. 


ASK  FOR  OUR  SPECIMEN-BOOK 


Main  Office  and  Works  —  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

THE  JAENECKE  PRINTING  INK  CO. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  New  Number,  531  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Old  Number,  351  Dearborn  Street 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS  DETROIT 


PITTSBURG 


BALTIMORE 


BVTTERICK  USES 


IS  CeOSS  FEEDERS 


The  exclusive  use  of  this  type  by  the  Butterick  Company  was 
decided  upon  after  the  most  rigid  tests  of  efficiency  and  operating 
cost.  Ask  us  to  ^\\ow yo2C  how  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
many  large  and  small  users  of  Cross  Continuous  Feeders. 


DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

DODSON  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO.  BRINTNALL  &  BICKFORD  THE  J.  L.  MORRISON  CO- 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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INo.  190  Jobbing  Folder 

makes  the  folds  illustrated  here.  We  will  send  you 
these  dummies  for  the  asking*  They  show  actual  work 
of  the  machine  and  are  valuable  for  reference  in  office, 
pressroom  and  bindery*  Ask  for  them.  Many  oblong 
and  irregular  folds  can  also  be  made  by  special  impo¬ 
sition. 


DEXTER  FOLDER  CO. 


200  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  431  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 

Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA 

185  Summer  Street,  BOSTON  Dodson  Printers*  Supply  Co.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Brintnall  &  Bickford,  568  Howard  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
T.  W.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan,  LONDON,  ENGLAND  The  J.  L.  Morrison  Co.,  TORONTO.  CANADA 
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Reliable 

Printers* 

Rollers 

Sami  Binghams  Son 

.  Co. 


CHICAGO 


Mig 


636=704  Sherman  Street 

PITTSBURG 

First  Avenue  and  Ross  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 


514  =  516  ClarK  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY 

706  Baltimore  Avenue 

ATLANTA 

52=54  So.  Forsyth  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 

151=153  Kentucky  Avenue 

DALLAS 


675  £lm  Street 

MILWAUKEE 

133  =  135  Michigan  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS 

719=721  Fourth  St.,  So. 

DES  MOINES 

609=611  Chestnut  Street 
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THE  BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 

New  York  Office.  38  Park  Row.  J ohn  Haddon  &  Co.,  Agents.  London.  Miller  &  Richard,  Canadian  Agents,  Toronto.  Ontario 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  WESTERN  AGENTS,  168-172  W.  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Great  Western  Type  Foundn'.  Kansas  City,  Missouri:  Great  Western  Type  Foundry,  Omaha,  Nebraska:  Minnesota  Type  Foundry  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  St. 
Louis  Printers  Supply  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri:  Southern  Printers  Supply  Co.,  Washington.  District  Columbia:  The  Barnhart  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas; 
National  Paper  &  Type  Co. ,  City  of  Mexico,  Vera  Cruz,  Monterrey,  and  Havana.  Cuba.  On  the  Pacific  Coast — Pacific  Printers  Supply  Company,  Seattle,  Wash, 


The  Babcock  Optimus 
The  Babcock  Optimus 


The  No.  43  Optimus  prints  a  25x38  sheet  with  half¬ 
inch  margins,  or  an  envelope.  Measured  by  any  test  it 
is  the  most  satisfactory  small  press  for  big  printing  ever 
sold.  No  other  small  machine  has  ever  sold  half  as  well. 

The  No.  43  Opti¬ 
mus  unites  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  pony 
and  the  heavy  press. 

It  is  handy  and  fast 
for  the  small  and 
light  forms,  with  the 
strength  and  distri¬ 
bution  needed  for  the 
heavy  ones.  It  is  the 
ideal  all  around 
printing  machine, 
especially  valuable 
where  one  two-revolution  press  is  enough,  or  to  relieve 
big  machines  of  small  but  heavy  forms. 

Three  three-inch  form  rollers  and  their  geared  vibra¬ 
tors  have  an  inking  surface  sufficient  to  cover  the 
form  nearly  twice  even  if  it  were  a  solid  block.  The 
rollers  alone  have  a  surface  much  in  excess  of  form. 
The  form  rollers  are  interchangeable  with  those  on  the 
table,  which  also  have  geared  vibrators.  Any  roller  can 
be  used  as  a  rider.  The  ink  is  well  distributed  before  it 
reaches  the  table.  The  feed  is  from  ductor,  which  acts 
as  a  distributor  one-half  the  time,  to  the  first  steel 


vibrator,  thence  through  the  composition  rollers  to  the 
table,  where  it  is  further  worked  before  it  reaches  the 
form  rollers  and  their  vibrators.  It  is  greater  distribu¬ 
tion  than  that  of  some  large  four-roller  presses.  There 

is  nothing  better  on 
a  two-revolution 
press,  nothing  as  good 
on  a  small  one. 

Five  tracks,  on  a 
centergirt  more  than 
twice  as  strong  as 
any  other  in  a  small 
press,support  the  bed 
The  cylinder  is  hung 
and  braced  in  a  pow¬ 
erful  manner.  The 
whole  is  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  splendid  plan  of  Optimus  rigidity,  with 
capacity  for  anything  that  can  be  placed  on  the  bed. 
The  remarkable  Optimus  printed  side  up  sheet  de¬ 
livery,  of  all  in  use  the  most  satisfactory  and  eco¬ 
nomical  for  small  work,  is  part  of  the  equipment  of 
this  press. 

The  No.  43  Optimus  requires  small  space;  stands 
low ;  is  easily  handled ;  is  fast  and  almost  noiseless  in 
operation.  It  has  never  been  equaled  in  perfection  of 
details.  There  is  no  other  press  like  it,  nor  any  just  as 
good.  The  price  is  as  attractive  as  the  press  itself. 


The  No.  43  Optimus,  Feeder  Side 


The  Babcock  Optimus 


We  have  issued  a  new  catalogue  of  Babcock  Drum  Cylinder  Presses,  a  handsome  job  worked  on  a  No.  3  Pony 
Express  drum.  If  you  have  not  had  one,  send  us  your  request  and  address.  Babcock  drums  are  acknowledged 
everywhere  without  serious  competition.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  printing,  some  of  it  high  grade,  that  can  be 
as  well  done  on  these  machines  of  moderate  price  as  on  others  costing  much  more.  They  both  save  and  make  money. 

SET  IN  AUTHORS  ROMAN 
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SURPRISE  BLACK,  1028-31 


REWARDeo 


IX  years  ago  a  prominent  firm  of  printers  sent  their  foreman 
to  New  York  City  to  inspect  a  new  type  of  automatic  press 
that  had  been  brought  to  their  attention.  Mr.  Foreman 
was  favorably  impressed  with  the  machine,  and,  realizing 
its  wonderful  possibilities,  he  applied  to  the  manufacturers 
for  the  position  of  demonstrator  of  the  machine.  Being  a 
man  of  exceptional  originality,  the  manufacturers  were  glad  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  his  services,  and  for  four  years  he  held  this  position  with  credit  to 
himself  and  profit  to  his  employers. 

In  1908  he  severed  his  position  with  the  manufacturer  and  started  in 
business  for  himself  as  a  manufacturing  printer  of  specialties.  As  his  family 
was  large  and  his  capital  necessarily  limited,  this  required  some  very  skilful 
financing  on  his  part. 

At  the  rear  of  his  home  was  a  stable.  Removing  the  stalls  and  the 
partitions  in  the  lower  floor,  he  sheathed  the  whole  interior,  thus  converting 
it  into  a  very  satisfactory  pressroom,  in  which  he  installed  a  stove,  a  gas 
engine  and  one  automatic  press.  In  four  months  he  installed  a  second 
machine,  and  it  then  became  necessary  for  him  to  secure  larger  quarters,  so 
a  small  factory  was  secured  and  his  third  automatic  machine  installed  in  less 
than  a  year.  In  a  short  time  this  factory  became  too  small,  and  he  has 
recently  purchased  and  removed  his  plant  to  a  three-story  factory,  30  x  1 00, 
and  in  addition  to  his  automatic  presses  he  now  has  several  jobbers,  a  pony 
cylinder,  a  special  rotary,  type,  etc.,  on  which  a  valuation  has  been  set  of 

$50,000.00. 

This  story  should  interest  you,  as  it  is  true,  and  while  you  could  not 
secure  the  services  of  this  man,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the 
New  Era  Presses,  which  have  been  so  instrumental  in  his  success,  can  be 
secured  from  The  Regina  Co.,  2 1  7  Marbridge  Building,  Broadway  and  34th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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I  OKYO  BOND  offers  you  greater  possi- 
I  bilities  in  printing  Business  Stationery  than 
I  any  other  bond  paper  except  those  costing 
1  more  than  twice  as  much,  and  even  these 
expensive  bonds  will  not  produce  any  better¬ 
looking,  better-wearing,  or  more  artistic 
letter-heads. 

If  you  pay  more  than  the  cost  of  Tokyo 
Bond  you  are  only  increasing  the  cost  of 
your  stationery  job,  without  being  able  to 
get  any  more  money  for  your  work. 

Tokyo  Bond  is  made  in  seven  distinct 
colors  ^ — -every  sheet  water-marked. 

It  is  of  similar  character  to  the  most 
costly  bonds,  similarly  loft-dried,  cockle¬ 
surfaced,  etc,,  and  to  any  but  an  expert 
papermaker  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  very 
costly  bonds  —  but  costs  less  than  half  their 
price. 

Tokyo  Bond  will  enable  you  to  produce 
better,  more  distinctive  and  attractive  letter¬ 
heads  at  a  saving.  It  will  satisfy  your  old 
customers,  and  our  steady,  consistent  and 
convincing  advertising  brings  you  new 
customers  besides. 

In  SYSTEM  alone  we  are  telling  100,000 
business  firms  who  buy  SYSTEM — possi¬ 
bly  500,000  probable  purchasers  of  business 
stationery  —  who  read  it  —  the  advantages 
of  Tokyo  Bond. 

An  examination  of  samples  instantly  con¬ 
vinces  every  practical  printer  of  the  worth, 
possibilities  and  economy  of  Tokyo  Bond. 

If  your  jobber  can  not  supply  you,  a  note 
to  us  on  your  letter-head  brings  samples  and 
trade  papers.  Upon  request,  we  will  send 
you  a  handsome  letter-head  in  colors  in 
Tokyo  Bond  —  a  design  of  which  the  cut 
in  this  advertisement  is  an  adaptation 
proving  conclusively  the  remarkable  effects 
attainable  with  Tokyo  Bond.  Just  dictate 
a  request  now  —  it  will  pay  you. 

Grocker-McElwain  Company 

104  Gssbot  St.,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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ESTABLISHED  1830 


Paper  Knives 

are  just  enough  better  to  warrant  inquiry 
if  you  do  not  already  know  about  them. 

“New  Process”  quality.  New  package. 

“  COES  ”  warrant  (that’s  different)  better  service  and 

No  Price  Advance! 


In  other  words,  our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  all 
improvements  at  no  cost  to  them. 


LORING  COES  ^  CO..  Inc. 

DEPARTMENT  COES  WRENCH  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


New  York  Office — W.  E.  ROBBINS,  21  Murray  Street 
Phone,  6866  Barclay 


COES  RECORDS 

First  to  use  Micrometer  in  Knife  work  . . 1890 

First  to  absolutely  refuse  to  join  the  Trust . 1893 

First  to  use  special  steels  for  paper  work . 1894 

First  to  use  a  special  package  •«••••••«•••  1901 

First  to  print  and  sell  by  a  ‘‘printed  In  figures’*  Price-list  .  •  •  •  •  1904 

First  to  make  first-class  Knives,  any  kind  •••••••  1830  to  1905 

COES  is  Always  Best! 


\ 


•K  tRAOC  TBAOe  »^R»*  tRA0C»-<ApK  ^  V  TRAOC  MARK 

V\vcro-^rov),ftA.  v\^cro-G5»:ov).n\.  \^cro-^ro\xftA. 


If  its  ENGRAVED  or  EMBOSSED  VS 

^  V  “WE.  DO  IT“ 

TELEPHONES  RANDOLPH  805-806 

WRITE 

FOR 

'^^^m^M'fRBUND&§ONS 

ENGRAVERS 

TO  THE 

SAMPLES 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS- BOOK  PLATES 
MONOGRAM  STATIONERYCARDSMENUS 
DANCE  PROGRAMS- CLUB  INVITATIONS 
BUSINESS  STATIONERY- ETC-57jl3yi5 

"  STEEL  AND  COPPER  PLATE 

ENGRAVERS  ^*»PRINTERS 

STEEL  DIE  EMBOSSERS 

16^0  20  E.  Randolph  St,  CHICAGO 

TRADE 

“Pressmen! 


Here  is  the  Overlay  Knife 
you  have  been  waiting  for. 


A  handle  with  a  reversible  blade-holder.  When  not  in  use,  blade  is  slipped  into  the  handle.  Can  be  carried  in 
the  vest  pocket.  Blades  finely  tempered.  When  worn  down,  throw  away  and  insert  a  new  one. 

Price,  postpaid,  with  one  extra  blade,  only  35  cents;  extra  blades,  postpaid,  5  cents. 


1729  Tribune  Bldg 
NEW  YORK 


Special  prices  in  quantities. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 


632  Sherman  Street 
CHICAGO 


Cost  Reductions  in  Your  Plant 

are  not  complete  until  you  introduce 
The  Johnson  Way”  in  your  pressrooms 

Point  “The  Johnson  Way”  stands  for  good  rollers  every  days  rollers 
.  washed  and  cared  for  under  other  methods  become  unfit  for  their 
iVO.  ^  highest  efficiency  after  a  few  weeks’  use. 

Part  of  pressroom,  Cargill  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  one  of  Michigan’s  finest  printers 


Johnson 
Automatic 
Roller  Rack 
Company,  Ltd. 


Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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Latest 

Balance  Feature 
Platen  Dwell 
Clutch  Drive 
Motor  Attachment 

(Unexcelled) 


“Prouty 

Obtainable  through  any  Reliable  Dealer. 

===^^=  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  ' 

Boston  Printing  Press 
&  Machinery  Co. 

Office  and  Factory 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


Read  by  British  and  Colonial  Printers  the  W orld  over. 

Iritiati  Printer 

Every  issue  contains  information  on  trade  matters  by  specialists. 
Reproductions  in  colors  and  monochrome  showing  modern 
methods  of  illustrating.  All  about  New  Machinery  and  Appli¬ 
ances.  Trade  notes  form  reliable  guides  to  printers  and  allied 
traders.  Specimens  of  jobwork  form  original  designs  for 
“lifting.” 

PUBLISHED  BI-MONTHLY. 

$2  per  Anaum,  post  free.  Specimen  Copy  sent  on  receipt  of  3S  Cents. 

- -  PUBLISHED  BY  - - 

RAITHBY,  LAWRENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

LEICESTER  and  LONDON 


Tympan  Gauge  Square 

FOR  QUICKLY  AND  ACCURATELY  PLACING 
THE  GAUGE  PINS  ON  A  PLATEN  PRESS. 

Made  of  transparent  celluloid,  ruled  in  picas.  Size, 
3%  X  8%  inches. 

By  placing  the  square  over  the  impression  of  the  job  on 
the  tympan  in  the  proper  position,  and  marking  with  a  pen¬ 
cil  along  the  left  and  lower  edges,  the  gauges  can  be  placed 
correctly  at  once.  Will  save  its  cost  in  one  day’s  use. 

Twenty-five  cents,  postpaid  to  any  address. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  SHERMAN  STREET  ....  CHICAGO 


It's  Been  in  for  Goodness  Knows  How  Long 


Y es — and  it’s  apt  to  be  in  for  some  time  to  come,  too! 


We  find  that  there  are  still  many  thousands 
who  through  ignorance  of  its  fine  merits  are  being 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  Brehmer  Stitcher, 
the  only  accurate,  simple,  rapid  and 
economical  stitcher  made. 


Don't  Be  Ignorant- — ■ 

Investigate! 


It’s  a  Wonder  Becks’  Wouldn’t 
Change  This  Ad! 


We 


hnd  that  users  have  been 
squandering  large  sums 
for  complex,  as  well  as 
costly-to-operate,  stitch¬ 
ers  without  getting  good 
results. 


Just  a  little  missionary  work. 


We’re  out  to  prove  to  the 
unenlightened. 


No.  33.  For  Booklet  and  other  General 
Printers’  Stitching. 


No.  58.  Forheavier  work  up  to  K-inch.  Can  be  fitted  with 
special  gauge  for  Calendar  Work. 


CHARLES  BECK  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

609  CHESTNUT  STREET 
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KIDDER  Roll-Feed  Bed  and  Platen  Presses 

Are  Superior  to  All  Other  Automatic  Presses 


THEY  FEED  FROM  THE  ROLL,  are  easily  and  quickly  adjusted,  and  are  capable  of  the  widest 
possible  range  of  special  work. 

THEY  PRINT  FROM  TYPE  OR  PLATES  according  to  style  of  press. 

THEY  PRINT  ON  ONE  OR  TWO  SIDES  of  the  paper,  in  from  one  to  four  colors,  as  specified. 
ACCURATE  REGISTER  is  sure  and  not  a  matter  of  guess-work. 

MINIMUM  SPOILAGE  ^  This  PfCSS 


HIGHEST  SPEEDS 


prints  from  plates,  on  one 
or  both  sides  of  the  paper, 
in  one  or  more  colors  up  to 
four.  It  is  built  in  four  sizes. 


It  Ma  kes  L  arge  Pro ft  ts 
for  its  Owners 


New  York  Office;  261  Broadway 

GIBBS-BROWER  CO. 


AGENTS 


CANADA  :  The  J.  L.  Morrison  Co., 
Toronto.  GREAT  BRITAIN  :  John 
Haddon  &  Co.,  London.  SOUTH 
AMERICA  :  J.  Wasserman  &  Co., 
Buenos  Aires. 


TP'rite  for  information  on  either 
our  Standard  Styles  or  Special 
Presses  for  Special  Work. 


KIDDER  PRESS 
COMPANY 


Main  Office  and  Works  : 

DOVER,  N»  H. 


An  Added  Monthly 

to  the  average  printer  and  dealer  sell¬ 
ing  our  Peerless  Patent  Book  Form 
Cards  is  indicated  by  our  records  as 


Appearance  of  Our  Neat  Cards  in  Case 


That  is  only  the  indicated  direct  profit,  while  the  indirect 
profit  growing  out  of  the  printer’s  ability  to  give  his  customer 
the  best  the  world  affords  in  cards,  by  orders  for  other  high-class 
work  (  and  high-class  work  is  always  the  most  profitable),  prob¬ 
ably  many  times  multiplies  that  sum.  You  just  can  not  afford 
to  ignore  the  trade-winning  possibilities  and  certainties  which 
the  handling  of  these  cards  means. 

ll'rite  To-day  for  Samples  and  Prices. 

The  John  B.  Wiggins  Company 

Established  1857 

Engravers,  Plate  Printers,  Die  Embossers 

52-54  East  Adams  Street  Chicago 


Sljalmann  Printing  Jnk  dn. 


LITHOGRAPH  and  LETTERPRESS 

INKS 

PROCESS  INKS  ©■  INKS  FOR  OFFSET  PRESSES 
BEST  GRADES  IN  ALL  SHADES  OF  COLORS 

STEEL  AND  COPPER  PLATE  INKS 

Our  Electric  Annihilator  a  Benefactor  for  Pressmen 

HOME  OFFICE 

212  Olive  Street^  ST«  LOUIS5  MO* 

DEPOTS 

Chicago,  Ill.,  711  S.  Dearborn  St.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  222  N.  Second  St. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  600  Delaware  St.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  73  Union  Ave. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  535  Magazine  St. 
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shops  where  Star  Sticks  are  used  find 
that  cost  of  production  is  reduced 
because  of  their  unfailing  accuracy  — 
isn’t  such  a  condition  a  supreme  test 
and  worth  your  investigation? 


The  Star 

Composing  Stick 


“Tools  of  Quality  for  Particular  Printers  ” 


is  the  one  faultless  companion  and  stands 
unapproached — in  rapidity,  accuracy, 
durability,  comfort  and  ease  in  use. 

MADE  IN  ALL  POPULAR  SIZES, 


FOR  SALE  BY  SUPPLY  HOUSES  GENERALLY 


The  Star  Tool  Mfg*  Company 

17  West  Washington  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 


Patented  in 

United  States 
Great  Britain 
France 
Belgium 


Do  You  Want 
an  Accurate 
Stapler? 


Before  you  purchase  an¬ 
other  stapling  machine,  you 
will  never  regret  having 
investigated  the  recently 
improved 


Acme 

Binder 

No*  6 


Its  scientific  con¬ 
struction  and  its  up-to- 
date  improvements  all 
go  to  make  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  stapler. 

The  “  Acme”  keeps 
down  your  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  bindery 
department.  Its  w'ork- 
ing  is  smooth,  rapid, 
and  its  range  of  purpose 
makes  the  “Acme”  a 
popular  bindery 
necessity. 

For  .sale  by  printers’ 
supply  houses  through¬ 
out  the  United  Slates. 

Let  us  send  you 

f^cll  particulars. 

The  Acme 
Staple  Machine 
Co.j  Ltd., 

112  North  Ninth  St., 
Camden,  N.  J. 


“Best  Ever” 

After  Two  Years 

That’s  what  Charles  W.  Mardorff,  of  Brownsville, 
Pa.,  says.  His  slogan  as  printed  on  his  letter¬ 
head  reads: 

‘‘Mardorff  Printing  Pleases 
Our  Motto — Always  on  Time” 

And  the  Kimble  Motors  help  him  to  please  his 
patrons  in  quality  and  in  promptness. 

Says  he : 

“Both  Kimble  Motors  are  doing  fine  after 
nearly  tnuo  years  of  almost  constant  use.  They 
are  the  'best  ever'.  Would  not  be  voithout 
them.  There  is  no  msay  of  figuring  their 
great  value  in  an  office.” 

KIMBLE 

PRINTING  PRESS 

MOTORS 

Do  a  lot  of  useful  things  that  other  motors  voon  t  do,  and 
they  omit  doing  a  lot  of  bad  things  that  other  motors  insist 
on  doing. 

They  are  built  specially  for  printing  presses.  A  touch 
of  the  toe  makes  them  go  fast  or  slow.  The  Variable  Speed 
feature  gives  you  absolute  control,  prevents  spoilage,  permit^ 
speeding  up  when  you  want  it,  makes  it  easy  to  run  slow 
when  you  want  to,  and  the  cost  of  operation  is  exactly 
proportionate  to  the  speed. 

The  efficiency  of  your  shop  depends  largely  upon  using 
the  right  speed  on  each  job.  On  other  motors,  when  you 
cut  the  speed,  the  cost  remains  about  the  same,  because  you 
are  simply  “putting  the  brakes  on,”  while  the  electricity 
comes  through  the  meter  as  fast  as  ever.  On  Kimble  Motors, 
cutting  the  speed  cuts  the  cost ;  and  even  if  you  run  at  the  high¬ 
est  speed,  your  current  cost  is  less  than  that  of  any  other  motor. 

Instantly  Reversible 

The  same  lever  that  slows  the  speed  also  reverses.  This 
is  something  you  can’t  do  on  any  other  motor. 

Not  an  Experiment 

Brother  Mardorff  testifies  that  his  Kimble  Motors  have 
been  in  continuous  use  for  tvso  years.  Long  enough  time 
to  get  a  pretty  good  test,  eh  1 

**Kimhle4ze  Your  Shop'' 

NotYour  Presses  Only,  But  All  Your  Machinery 

Variable  speed,  single-phase,  A.  C.,  friction 
drive,  M,  h.-p.  to  %  h.-p.  for  jobbers. 

Same  type,  belt  drive,  %  h.-p.  to  y  h.-p.  for 
extra  large  jobbers  or  ponies. 

Variable  or  constant  speed,  polyphase,  A.  C., 
up  to  yVz  h.-p.  for  cylinder  presses,  cut¬ 
ters,  folders,  linotypes,  stitchers,  etc. 

All  Made  Specially  for  the  Printer  and  All 
GUARANTEED  FOR  TWO  YEARS 


Send  a  list  of  your  equipment  and  let 
us  figure  on  the  cost  of  the  installation. 

Kimble  Electric  Company 

1125  Washington  Boulevard  Chicago 
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How  Can  Any  Box-Maker  Decide 

which  press  is  the  best  when  nearly  all  manufacturers  claim  that  they  produce  the  best?  These  few  pointers 
will  help  you  decide. 

Our  presses  are  built  to  endure,  and  in  their  construction  nothing  is  neglected  or  omitted  which  could 
make  a  press  better. 

Our  claim  of  superiority  is  based  upon  what  the  press  has  done  in  the  past  and  what  it  is  doing  to-day. 

The  Gaily  Universal  Gutter  and  Greaser 

is  adapted  for  either  stamping  or  paper-box  cutting.  Its  maintenance  is  decidedly  economical.  It  does  the  work  perfectly  along 
the  side  of  all  others,  is  mechanically  correct  —  therefore  a  satisfactory  press. 

We  manufacture  many  other  presses,  fully  described  in  an  interesting  catalogue  which  will  be  promptly  forwarded  upon  request. 

The  National  Machine  Co,,  Manufacturers,  Hartford^  Connecticut 

Sole  Canadian  Agents — MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 

 - 


Why  Waste  Power  on 
Short  Run  Work? 


Let  ns  prove  to  you  how  our  “  STANDARD  ”  Motors  will  elimi¬ 
nate  all  waste,  give  you  more  ehicient  power  and  add  dollars  to 
your  profit  account. 

There  is  not  a  machine  in  your  printing  establishment  that  can 
not  be  operated  at  a  lower  cost  by  one  of  our  “  STANDARD  ” 
Motors.  Hundreds  of  printers  are  now  operating  their  job  presses, 
nev's  presses,  linot3‘pG  machines,  typecasting  machines,  lailers, 
binders,  staplers,  etc.,  at  a  big  saving  with 


Ovr  big  factory  has  been  specialized  on  small  motors  —  one- 
thirtieth  to  fifteen  house-power  —  for  more  than  sixteen  years.  We 
have  built  up  a  world-wide  repiitation  for  our  “  STANDARD  ”  Motors 
because  of  their  hi<>:h  efficiency,  reliability  and  economy  of  power. 
Central  power  stations  everywhere  recommend  them. 

Let  our  experts  work  for  you  FREE!  Write  us  as  to  your  power 
conditions  —  how  and  where  you  use  it  —  and  let  our  experts  help 
you  solve  your  power  problem.  Write  us  to-day. 


The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co. 

Factory  and  General  Offices  ; 

1325  Legonda  Avenue 
Springfield,  Ohio 
BRANCHES  : 

New  York,  145  Chambers 
street;  Cliicago,  320  Monad- 
nock  block ;  Philadelphia, 
1109  Arch  street;  Boston, 
17G  Federal  street;  Cleve¬ 
land,  1408  IVest  Third  street, 
N.  W.  ;  New  Orleans,  312 
Carondelet  street ;  St.  Louis, 
1120  Pine  street;  Kansas 
City,  930  Wyandotte  street. 


HOOLE  MACHINE  & 
ENGRAVING  WORKS 

29-33  Prospect  Street  111  Washington  Street 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  OUR 

NEW 

CATALOGUE 
No.  79 

DO  IT  NOW 
IT  TELLS  YOU  ABOUT 
WHAT  YOU  NEED 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

END-NAME,  NUMBERING,  PAGING  AND  BOOK¬ 
BINDERS’  MACHINERY  AND  FINISHING  TOOLS 
OF  ALL  KINDS. 
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Worth  Three  Times 
the  Difference 
in  Price 

MONARCH 
New  Series. 

Single  Revolution. 

Rack  and  Cam 
Distribution. 


F  THERE  is  any  one  feature  which  proves  or  disproves 
the  claim  to  mechanical  perfection  in  the  design  of 
printing  presses  of  the  cylinder  type  it  is  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  keeping  the  cylinder  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  bed  at  all  times.  A  new  press  if  left  to  itself  and 
running  free  without  a  form  will  register.  The 
difficulty  comes  in  so  designing  a  press  that  when 
the  form  is  on  and  the  makeready  perfected  the  cylinder  and  the  bed 
will  still  run  in  unison  and  retain  their  unity  after  years  of  constant 
operation.  This  is  a  feature  for  which  all  Cottrell  presses  are  famous. 
Printers  and  publishers  to-day  do  not  have  to  pay  a  premium  for  this 
feature  when  they  purchase  Cottrell  Single  Revolution  Presses  because 
the  present  perfect  equipment  of  the  Cottrell  factory  makes  it  possible 
to  sell  these  presses  at  a  price  asked  for  inferior  machines.  According 
to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Sibley,  whose  letter  we  publish  on  this  page, 
he  has  more  than  made  back  all  the  money  the  Cottrell  press  originally 
cost  him  and  according  to  other  users  of  Cottrell  machines  he  still 
has  expectations  of  obtaining  a  future  satisfactory  service  from  the 
machine  for  an  additional  thirty  years.  No  matter  what  your  require¬ 
ments  are,  if  they  can  be  met  with  a  single  revolution  press  the  Cottrells 
make  that  press.  If  you  will  write  us  frankly  just  what  your  require¬ 
ments  are  as  to  the  size  of  the  sheet,  quality  of  work  and  how  much  you 
feel  able  to  invest,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  writing  you  just  as  frankly 
as  to  just  what  the  Cottrell  has  to  offer  you  in  meeting  the  conditions 
of  your  plant  and  field.  Address  our  nearest  branch  house  for  catalog. 


Keystone  Type  Foundry 


The  Daily  Tribune 

Gallipolis,  Ohio 

During  the  ten  or  twelve  years  I  have 
owned  a  Monarch  Cottrell  Press  the  fact 
has  been  a  constant  satisfaction  to  me. 

It  has  been  used  to  print  a  weekly  quarto 
and  a  daily  folio  constantly  during  that 
period,  and  today  I  would  not  exchange 
it  for  a  brand  new  one.  The  older  it  gets 
the  better  it  gets,  and  the  repairs  on  it 
have  not  totalled  $20  in  twelve  years. 

Its  printing  service  is  simply  perfect.  A 
month  ago  I  bought  a  new  dress  for  my 
paper,  the  first  in  twelve  years.  During 
the  same  period  one  of  my  neighbors 
has  worn  out  four  dresses,  simply  be¬ 
cause  his  press  is  hard  on  type.  Think 
of  using  the  same  300  pounds  of  type 
daily  and  twice  weekly  for  twelve  years. 
When  I  purchased  this  press  in  Chicago 
in  1898  or  thereabouts.  I  hesitated  for 
an  hour  between  it  and  another  make 
which  was  offered  me  for  $400  less.  I 
finally  concluded  that  1  was  buying  a 
press  for  a  lifetime,  and  chose  the  best 
I  could  get,  a  decision  which  has  been 
worth  three  times  the  difference  in  price 
to  me  since.  You  may  think  me  a  little 
fervid  in  my  remarks,  but  before  I  owned 
my  Monarch  Cottrell,  I  had  eleven  year’s 
experience  with  three  other  kinds  of 
presses,  with  troubles  and  humiliations 
and  exasperations  unspeakable  on  press 
days.  To  be  freed  from  them  once  for 
all  was  simply  epochal  in  my  life  as  a 
country  editor,  and  I  trust  I  am  duly 
grateful  for  the  past  twelve  years  of  un- 
varj’ing  readiness,  swiftness  and  perfec¬ 
tion  which  the  Monarch  Cottrell  Press 
has  shown.  q  SIBLEY 

The 

Cottrell 

Monarch 

Press 


New  Series 
Single  Revolution 


Manufactured  by 

C.  B.  Cottrell 
&  Sons  Co. 

Factory:  Westerly,  R.  I. 

OFFICES ; 


GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS 

Philadelphia  New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Atlanta  San  Francisco 


25  Madison  Square  North 
New  York 

279  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Set  in  Caslon  Bold  Condensed  and  Caslon  Lightface.  Mortised  Initial  No.  3259.  Printed  on  a  No.  5  Cottrell  Press 


Caslon  Bold  Condensed 

Seventeen  Sizes  Cast  of  Nickel-Alloy  Metal  on  Universal  Line 


6  Point  Font  $2  00  26  A  $0  95  52  a  Si  05 

WORTH  OF  THE  CASLON  BOLD  CONDENSED  SERIES  TO  PRINTERS 
Like  its  worthy  predecessors,  it  makes  a  place  for  itself  in  the  composing 
rooms  of  the  largest  printing  establishments.  You  are  not  experimenting 
when  you  add  this  type  to  your  plant  as  it  is  now  recognized  as  a  standard 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

8  Point  Font  $2  25  24  A  $1  10  48  a  $1  15 

THE  KEYSTONE’S  STRONG  POINT  IS  “HURRY”  ORDERS 
Bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Keystone  is  noted  for  Prompt 
Service  and  careful  execution  of  large  orders.  Put  us  to  test 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

10  Point  Font  $2  50  21  A  SI  20  42  a  $1  30 

SHOWING  OF  A  MODEL  SERIES  OF  TYPE 
Caslon  Bold  Condensed  Series  is  one  of  the  few 
condensed  letters  that  is  useful  for  general  work 

12  Point  Font  S2  75  19  A  $1  35  36  a  SI  40 

STEEL  COMPOSING  ROOM  FURNITURE 
Specially  Designed  to  Economize  in  Space 

14  Point  Font  $3  00  15  A  $1  45  28  a  SI  55 

OUR  PARAGON  STEEL  CHASES 
Made  with  Riveted-Brazed  Corners 

18  Point  Font  S3  25  12  A  $1  60  22  a  $1  65 

BUY  NICKEL-ALLOY  TYPE 
Figures  1234567890  Showed 

24  Point  Font  $3  50  7  A  SI  75  13  a  SI  75 

DELIGHT  PRINTERS 
Caslon  Group  Admired 

30  Point  Font  S4  00  6  A  S2  05  10  a  $1  95 

PLEASE  CRITICS 
Useful  Type  Series 

36  Point  Font  $4  25  4  A  $2  20  7  a  S2  05 

PURCHASING 

Brindle  Hounds 

42  Point  Font  S5  25  4  A  $2  65  7  a  S2  60 

Grand  Estate 


Keystone  Type  Foundry 

Philadelphia  New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Atlanta  San  Francisco 
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48  Point  Font  S6  23  3  A  $3  20  6  a  S3  05 

Brave  Maiden 

54  Point  Font  $7  50  3  A  $4  25  5  a  $3  25 

CHARMED 

60  Point  Font  S8  60  3  A  S5  25  4  a  S3  35 

Humiliated 

72  Point  Font  SIO  75  3  .‘1  $6  55  4  a  S4  20 

MINERS 

84  Point  Font  $13  75  3  A  S8  40  4  a  $5  35 

Rounds 

96  Point  Font  S17  00  3AS10  40  4  a  $6  60 


24  Point  Black  and  White  Border  No.  11 


A.iti€rican 

Lowest  Price 

Best  Machine 

American  Model  30 

American  Model  31 — 6Wheels,  $6.00 

^  Fully 

Guaranteed 

Steel  Throughout 

Every  machine  thoroughly 
tested  in  a  printing-press 
and  guaranteed 

ACCURATE 

In  stock  and  for  sale  by 

m  12345 

American  Numbering  Machine  Co. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

Impression  of  Figures 

291  Essex  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

169  W.  W’ashington  St.,  Chkago,  III. 

2  Cooper  St.,  Manchester,  England. 

Values  are  measured  by  results 


First  cost  is  not  the  price  of  the  machine. 

Accuracy  in  operation,  time  of  operation,  ease  of  operation, 
constitute  the  real  value. 

Without  doubt  the  ordinary  saw  is  of  some  service  —  cheaper, 
first  cost,  “  but  — ” 

That  “  but  ”  costs  you  the  price  of  the  Miller  in  labor  alone. 
Easy  to  operate.  Easy  to  buy.  Easy  to  pay  for. 

Freight  paid  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  Send  for  descriptive  price-list. 


Miller  Saw -Trimmer  Go., 


S15  East  Superior  Street 
Alma,  Mich. 


Miller  Saw-Trimmers  are  fully 
covered  by  U.  S.  and  foreign  pat¬ 
ents  and  pending  applications. 


The  Miller  S  aw  -Trimmer 


FOR  QUALITY  IN  STITCHING  INVESTIGATE  THE 


FOR  QUANTITY  IN  STITCHING  ASK  A  USER  OF  BO 


With  a  capacity  of  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  in 
which  every  annoying  feature  of  wire  stitchers  of  large 
capacity  is  eliminated. 

Has  the  exclusive  “Boston”  single  hand-wheel  work 
adjustment,  the  instantly  convertible  flat  and  saddle 
work  table,  positive  wire  straightener,  four-cutting-face 
interchangeable  wire  cutters,  etc.  etc. 

For  further  information,  write  the  nearest  selling  place 

ilmerican  Cppe  Jfounberg  Company 

(general  Celling  ^gent 
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1,000  Magazines  for  Fifty  Cents 


GATHERED, 

STITCHED  AND 

COVERED 

Labor  (1)  operator 

$3.00 

(1)  operator  assistant . 

1.50 

(2)  good  feeders  . 

. 

3.00 

(1)  good  feeder  assistant . 

1.00 

(1)  good  take-off. 

1.50 

$  10.00 

Per  M . 

Fixed  interest  .... 

.  .  on  $8,000  6% 

$1.60 

.  $  0.3703 

Charges,  insurance  . 

.  .  “  “  2% 

.54 

Depreciation . 

.  .  5% 

1.33 

Supt . 

.  .  X2% 

.12 

$  3.59 

Per  M . 

.  $0.1330 

3,000  books  per  hour  X  9 — 

-27,000  books  per  day  , 

.  $0.5033 

GEO.  JUENGST  &  SONS,  Croton  Ealls,  New  York. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


TO  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


. .  ■iPXdM'i!, 


SiATiONEEs  Engraving  Co. 

19  so.  FIFTH  AVE/NUE/  •  •  CHICAGO 


Inks  that  are  used  in  every  country  where 
pnnting  is  done. 


IKaat  $c  Elftngfr 

(Srrmaitg 


Manufacturing  Agents  for  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico 

Charles  Hellmuth 

Printing 

and  Lithographic 

The  World’s 
Standard 
Three  and 
Four  Color 
Process  Inks 

INKS 

DRY  COLORS.  VARNISHES 

SPECIAL 
OFF-SET  INKS 

Originators 
of  Solvine 

Gold  Ink 
worthy  of 
the  name 

New  York 

1  54-6-8  W.  1  8th  Street 

Hellmuth  Building 

Chicago 

Sr  605-7-9  S.  Clark  St. 

Poole  Bros.  Building 

Bi-Tones 
that  work 
clean  to  the 
last  sheet 
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The  Swink  Printing  Press  Company  Facto^^an^Gen^^I^Offi 


Press 

is  quiet  in  operation,  does  not  jerk  or 
jump  —  all  due  to  the  scientific  con¬ 
struction.  Its  register  is  absolute  and 
the  impression  certain.  Its  uniform 
high  speed  of  an  average  of  2,400  im.- 
pressions  per  hour  means  that  this  press 
will  stand  that  number  of  impressions 
every  day  in  the  year  and  not  reduce 
the  press  to  a  “pile  of  junk.” 

You  can  appreciate  these  condi¬ 
tions  only  by  a  test  or  asking  some 
printer  now  using  our  two-revolution 
press.  Investigate  and  find  out  for  yourself  the  economical  cost  of  this  press  and  be  convinced  that  by  your  purchasing  the 
Swink  High-Grade  Two-Revolution  Press  your  investment  will  stand  for  many  years’  profit-producing  service. 


The 

Swink  Hi^h-Grade 
Two-Revolution 


Think  of  the  Advantage  in  Buying 

having  all  the  improvements  and  overcoming  the  weak  features  of  the 
X  1  Coo  present-day  presses.  We  designed  and  built  this  press  after  a  careful  study 
of  what  was  in  the  field  and  of  what  the  printer  really  required. 

We  centralize  in  this  one  press  our  best  skill  and  effort  to  make  the 
best  two-revolution  press  for  the  price. 


Dinse,  Page 
&  Company 

Electrotypes 

Nickeltypes 

—  =  AND  -  ■■  —  —  = 

Stereotypes 


Roberts  Numbering  Machine  Co. 

Successor  to  The  Bates  Machine  Co. 

696-710  Jamaica  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


1S19  12345 


FAC  SIMILE  IMPRESSION 

Size  l%x^%6  inches 


FOR  GENERAL 
JOB  WORK 

ABSOLUTELY 

ACCURATE 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SIDE  PLATES 
WITHOUT  SCREWS 


ALWAYS  IN  STOCK 

- 

FIVE-FIGURE  WHEELS 


ROBERTS’  MACHINES 

UNEQUALLED  RESULTS  —  MAXIMUM  ECONOMY 


725-733  S.  LASALLE  ST. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE,  HARRISON  7185 


View  Showing  Parts  Detached 
for  Cleaning 


NO  SCREWS 


To  Number  Either  Forward 
or  Backward 
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Show  This  Sheet  to  Your 


Customers 


It  will  be  easier  for  you  to  sell  printing  if  your  estimate  specifies  Bankers  Linen  Bond.  In  September  SYSTEM  we  are  holding  this 
sheet  out  to  over  100,000  business  firms  —  to  probably  500,000  business  men  —  all  possible  purchasers  of  commercial  stationery.  And  we  are 
telling  these  customers  of  yours  that  the  primer  who  offers  them  Bankers  Linen  Bond  is  giving  them  full  value  for  their  money. 

This  means  more  business  iov you  when  you  use 


This  water-mark  on  every  sheet  is  our  Guarantee  of  Quality,  Ser\'ice  and  Perfect  Satisfaction.  For  your  own  sake,  to  avoid  getting 
inferior  imitations,  make  sure  the  water-mark  contains  all  three  words —  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND. 

Bankers  Linen  Bond  is  the  purest  bond  made.  Behind  it  is  the  reputation  of  Southworth  Quality — the  recognized  standard  of  Bond 
Quality—  the  bond  by  which  all  others  are  judged.  Bankers  Linen  Bond  is  made  of  the  highest  grade  materials,  washed  in  purest  waters  — 
manufactured  by  skilled  craftsmen — giving  you  the  benefit  of  years  of  experience  and  the  maximum  of  paper  value  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

You  can  not  use  a  better  bond  for  every  business  correspondence  job.  The  Bankers  Linen  Water-mark  insures  you  against  faded, 
easily  torn  and  useless  paper.  It  satisfies  your  customers — enables  you  to  give  them  better  letter-heads  and  make  more  money.  Let  us  send 
you  samples  of  Bankers  Linen  Bond,  and  if  you  sometimes  need  a  soft  cream  tint  instead  of  a  white  paper,  ask  about  Bankers  Linen.  But  be 
sure  you  see  samples  now. 

THE  SOUTHWORTH  COMPANY,  Mittineague,  Mass. 


\ 


'  I 
•  I 


Our  Plan  o/Installation 


Engravers’  and  Printers’  Machinery  .Co.,  inc. 

108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Is  Worth 

Looking 

Into 


We  have  two 
methods  of  help¬ 
ing  you  get  start- 
Y ou  need 
have  no  care,  for 
once  this  machine 
is  set  in  operation 
o  u  can  then 
judge  its  power  to 
pay  for  itself. 


Made  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  high- 
class  commercial 
and  social  station¬ 
ery ,  plate  work, 
built  to  fill  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the 
present-day  de¬ 
mands  of  the  en¬ 
graver  and  printer. 


IV rite  now  and  be 
the  first  in  your  city  to 
install  this  money-' 
maker. 


Have  It  on  Your  Desk 


Every  printer  should  have  our 
Printers’  Guide  on  his  desk. 

This  book  gives  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  motor  equipment 
for  printing-presses.  Five  thou¬ 
sand  printers  are  using  this  guide 
as  a  purchasing  directory. 

Copy  free  on  request.  Ten  thousand 
edition  almost  exhausted.  —  Write  now. 

The  Triumph  Electric  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Our  papers  are  supplied  in  fine  wedding  stationery,  visiting  cards,  and  other  specialties  by  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  and  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  whose  boxes  containing  our  goods  bear  the  word  CRANE’S, 


"1  

$15.50  a  Week  Increase 

in  Wages 

A  Chicago  hand  compositor  got  tired  of  working  for  the 
then  job  scale  of  $19.50, 

Within  the  last  four  years  he  made  the  plunge  and  became 
a  student  at 

CI)c  Knianli  printer  Ceiljntcal 

Since  that  time  his  wages  have  risen  steadily  until  now  he  is 
earning  $35  a  week. 

Not  everybody  can  do  so  well.  But  any  compositor  can  go  part  of  the  road 
this  man  has  traveled.  There  will  be  more  machines  than  ever.  Make  up  your  mind 
to  catch  on.  This  is  the  School  that  will  show  you  how.  It  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union. 

Send  Postal  for  Booklet  “Machine  Composition’’ 

and  learn  all  about  the  course  and  what  the  students  say  of  it. 

The  Thompson  Typecaster  taught  without  extra  charge. 

Inland  Printer  Technical  School 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

=r  =fc= 
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Hand 

Bundling 

Press 


W  rite  for 
Prices 


HICKOK 

Paper- Ruling  Machines 
Ruling  Pens 
‘Bookbinders  ’  Machinery 

The  W.  O.  HICKOK  MFC.  CO. 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1844  Incorporated  1886 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Sole  Canadian  Agents,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto 


“They  Are 
Goin^  Some” 

Six  hundred  and  twenty-two 

Win^-Horton  Mailers 

were  sold  in  1910. 

They  were  all  sold  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval,  but  not  a 
Mailer  was  returned. 

They  are  carried  in  stock 
at  printers’  supply  houses 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Full  particulars  supplied  on  re¬ 
quest  to  any  agency,  or 

CHAUNCEY  WING,  Mfr.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


JAMES  WHITE  PAPER  CO. 


Trade-mark 

Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office, 


BOOK  AND  COVER  PAPERS 

219  W.  MONROE  STREET  CHICAGO 


ICTURES  have  always  been  the  only  language  that  persons 
of  all  nations  and  all  ages  could  understand.  A  picture  with  a 
brief  description  is  a  better  presentation  of  any  article  than 
pages  of  eloquence  in  type. 

Every  circular  or  catalog  is  intended  to  be  a  silent  sales¬ 
man.  Like  the  man,  it  may  be  genteel  and  high  grade^a 
real  selling  force,  or  by  its  inferiority,  misrepresent  the 
superior  article  it  advertises. 

Making  pictures — ^CUTS — for  all  illustrating  and  advertising 

purposes — is  our  business. 

Without  enumerating  the  different  kinds  and  grades  of  engravings, 
the  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that  we  have  unexcelled  facilities  and 
capacity  for  executing  large  or  small  orders  for  any  style  of  cuts  or  plates 
for  use  on  the  printing  press. 


701-721  South  Dearborn  Street, 


CHICAGO 


Our  scale  of  prices  is  the  most  complete,  comprehensive  and  consistent  ever  issued. 

your  desk  the  necessity  for  correspondence  is  practically  eliminated. 
This  advertisement  is  printed  from  a  nickelsteel  “GLOBETYPE.  ” 


With  it  on 


SELECT  FIVE  ^THESE 
HANDSOME  LEAFLETS 

XoUR  CHOICE  of  any  five  of 
^  /  these  ten  booklets  will  be  sent  to 
^  you  free,  provided  your  list  accom- 
W  panics  a  year’s  subscription  (with 
the  necessary  ^2.50)  to  The 
Graphic  Arts,  starting  with  the  October 
or  November  issues.  This  series  of  book¬ 
lets,  giving  information  relating  to  type 
composition  and  printing,  was  printed  at 
the  School  of  Printing,  North  End  Union, 
Boston,  and  are  in  themselves  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  good  booklet-making. 


SPRAGIE  ELECTRIC 

ALTERNATING  AND  DIRECT  CURRENT 


MOTORS 


Type  R.  I.,  Single-Phase  Alternating-Current  Motor, 
Belted  to  Whitlock  Type  E  Press 
Equipment  specifications  furnished  free  of  obligation  on  your  part 


Descriptive  bulletin  No.  2194 

SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICES; 

S27-S31  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


THE  PRINTER’S  TYPES 

A  brief  description  of  their  mechanical  features,  composition,  sizes,  etc,  24  pp. 

SIGNS  USED  IN  PRINTING  AND  WRITING 

A  compilation  of  punctuation,  commercial,  astronomical,  and  medical  signs, 
proof-readers’  marks,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  printers’  apprentices.  16  pp, 

THE  COMPOSITOR’S  WORK 

A  leaflet  for  beginners.  Includes  a  brief  list  of  technical  terms.  26  pp, 

ABBREVIATIONS  AND  CONTRACTIONS 

When  to  use  them  and  when  to  spell  in  full,  with  list  of  common  forms.  22  pp. 

USE  OF  ITALIC 

Hints  about  the  common  uses  of  italic  in  combination  with  roman.  15  pp. 

QUOTE-MARKS 

An  epitome  of  general  rules  and  customary  usages,  with  examples  of  their  use. 
12  pp. 

USE  OF  CAPITALS 

Giving  many  general  rules  for  capitalizing,  as  well  asspacing  and  leading.  19  pp. 

PRINTERS’  PROOFS 

The  methods  by  which  they  are  taken,  marked,  and  corrected;  with  list  of 
proof-readers’  marks.  31  pp. 

DIVISION  OF  WORDS 

Contains  many  general  directions  and  rules,  with  examples.  12  pp, 

MODERN  METHODS  OF  PRINTING 

A  brief  description  of  the  relief,  intaglio,  and  plane-surface  orinting  processes. 
22  pp. 


NATIONAL  ARTS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

200  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BRONZING 

MACHINES 

for 

Lithographers  &  Printers 

Guaranteed  in  Every  Respect 

BRONZE  POWDERS 

We  Do  Repairing 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 
Manufactured  by 

Robert  Mayer  &  Co. 

Suite  420,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Factory:  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Seattle  San  Francisco  Boston 
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The  BEST  and  LARGEST  GERMAN  TRADE  JOURNAL  for 
the  PRINTING  TRADES  on  the  EUROPEAN  CONTINENT 

Muc^-  utib 

i>tm&rurkfr  PUBUCATION 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Printers,  Lithographers  and  kindred  trades, 
with  many  artistic  supplements.  ^  Yearly  Subscription  for  Foreign 
Countries,  14s.  9d. —  post  free.  Sample  Copy,  Is. 

ERNST  MORGENSTERN 

19  DENNEWITZ-STRASSE  -  -  -  BERLIN.  W.  57,  GERMANY 


Cke  ^Imeritan  pressman 

A  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  TRADE 
JOURNAL  WITH  20,000  SUBSCRIBERS 


Best  medium  for  direct  communication  with  the 
user  and  purchaser  of 
Pressroom  Machinery  and  Materials 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 


Second  National  Bank  Buildings  CINCINNATI,  Ohio 


Bishop's  Order  Book 
and  Record  of  Cost 

€11  The  simplest  and  most  accurate  book  for  keeping 
track  of  all  items  of  cost  of  every  job  done.  Each 
book  contains  100  leaves,  10x16,  printed  and  ruled, 
and  provides  room  for  entering  3,000  jobs.  Strongly 
bound,  price  $3.00.  Fourth  edition. 

SOLD  BY 

The  Inland  Printer  Company 

Chicago 


M 


HOW 

TO 

PRINT 

FROM 

METALS 

SB 

CIljaB- 

I^arrajJ 


ETALOGRAPHY 

Treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  zinc  and 
aluminum  and  their  treatment  as  printing  sur* 
faces.  Thoroughly  practical  and  invaluable 
alike  to  the  expert  and  to  those  taking  up 
metal-plate  printing  for  the  first  time.  Full 
particulars  of  rotary  litho  and  ofcet  litho 
methods  and  machines;  details  of  special 
processes,  plates  and  solutions.  The  price  is 
3/-  or  $2.00,  post  free. 

To  Ise  obtained  from 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


Metal  Plate  Printing 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid. 


A  text-book  covering  the  entire  subject  of  Printing 
in  the  Tdthographic  manner  from  Zinc  and  Alumi¬ 
num  Plates.  Complete  from  graining  the  plates  to 
producing  the  printed  sheet. 

- ^PUBLISHED  BY' - — — - - - 

THE  NATIONAL  LITHOGRAPHER 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

The  Only  Lithographic  Trade  Paper  Published  in  America. 
Subscriptions,  $2.00  per  year.  Foreign  Subscriptions,  $2.50  per  year. 

Single  copies,  twenty  cents. 


The  Best  Special  Works  for  Lithographers,  Etc. 

ARE  THE 

ALBUM  LITHO — 26  parts  in  stock,  20  plates  in  black  and  color, 
$1.50  each  part. 

AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  SPECIMENS  — three  series,  24 
plates  in  color,  $3.50  each  series. 

TREASURE  OF  GRAPHIC  ARTS— 24  folio  plates  in  color,$4.S0. 
TREASURE  OF  LABELS — the  newest  of  labels — 15  plates  in  color, 
$3.00. 

“FIGURE  STUDIES”  —  bv  Ferd  Wiist  —  second  series,  24  plates, 
S3. 00. 

AND  THE 

FREIE  KUNSTE 

—SEMI-MONTHLY  PUBLICATION— 

This  Journal  is  the  best  Technical  Book  for  Printers^  Lithographers 
and  all  Kindred  Trades.  Artistic  supplements.  Yearly  subscription, 
$3.00,  post  free;  sample  copy,  25  csnts. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOSEF  HEIM  ......  Vienna  VI./ i  Austria 


PRIOR’S  AUTOMATIC 

$l)oto  ^tale 

SHOWS  PROPORTION  AT  A  GLANCE 

No  figuring — no  chance  for  error.  Will  show  exact 
proportion  of  any  size  photo  or  drawing — any  size  plate. 

SIMPLE  — ACCURATE. 

Being  transparent,  may  be  placed  upon  proofs 
of  cuts,  etc.,  and  number  of  square  inches  de¬ 
termined  without  figuring.  Price,  $2.00. 
Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

The  Inland  Printer  Co. 


632  Sherman  Street  .  . 
1729  Tribune  Building, 


.  CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 


Established  January,  1894. 


Deals  only  with  the  Illustration  side  of  Printing,  but  deals  with 
that  side  thoroughly.  Post  free,  $2  per  annum. 

Geo.  R0UTLEDGE& Sons,  Ltd. -j  [London,  E.  C. 

AMERICAN  AGENTS: 

Spon  &  Chamberlain,  123  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
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Latham’s  MONITOR  Perforators 


Q  The  special  hard¬ 
ened  die  is  so  hard 
that  it  will  cut  glass. 

^Driven  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  making  a 
clean-cut  perforation. 
Needles  in  perfect 
line  with  center  of 
side  rods. 

Q  Made  in  fourteen 
^yles  and  sizes  for 
power,  foot  or  with 
motor  attached. 

^  The  stripper  is 
positive  and  will  not 
spring. 


Monitor  Extra  Heavy  Power  Perforator  with  p'eed  Gauge  Receiving  Box 
and  Motor  Attached 


^  Feed  gauge  is  rigid, 
accurate  and  speedy. 
Can  be  adjured  for 
any  size  or  ^yle  of 
work. 

^  Also  Monitor  Wire 
Stitchers,  Punching 
Machines,  Paging 
and  Numbering 
Machines,  fourteen 
^yles  of  Paper-Box 
Stitchers,  etc.,  etc. 


^  We  furnish  com¬ 
plete  Bindery  Out¬ 
fits.  Write  us  for 
climates. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


LATHAM  MACHINERY  CO. 


CHICAGO,  306-312  South  Canal  St. 

NEW  YORK,  8  Reade  St.  BOSTON,  130  Pearl  St. 


-  Revolution 


The  Press  with  an 
Efficient  Bed  Movement 


^  I  ^HE  value  of  an  efficient  bed  movement,  the 
heart  and  core  of  a  two-revolution,  can  not 
be  underestimated.  The  service  of  a  press  is 
measured  by  its  bed  movement.  A  poor  bed  movement  must  mean  poor  service. 


The  wonderful  efficiency  of  the  STONEMETZ  bed  movement  is  a  matter  of  record.  The  very 
first  STONEMETZ  PRESSES  sold  four  years  ago  are  to-day  giving  the  same  satisfactory  service  as  when 
new  the  same  unyielding  impression,  the  same  perfect  register,  the  same  noiseless,  easy  movement  at  high 
speed.  Involute  tooth  spur  gears,  rigid  bearings,  perfect  balance  and  air  control  —  all  mean  quiet  running, 
durability,  service. 


The  STONEMETZ  is  backed  by  a  reputation  that  warrants  your  buying  it.  Let  us  tell  you 
more  vitally  interesting  facts  ? 


The  Challenge  Machinery  Company 

Salesroom  and  Warehouse  /-'<  itt  Ti  /f'  l-'  .r 

124  So.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago  Orand  Haven,  Michigan 


Street  and  No . 

City . Slate . 

Have  you  a  copy  of  “Composing-room  Economy”  ?  . 


ALL  PROMINENT  DEALERS  SELL  HAMILTON  GOODS 

A  VALUABLE  LINE  GAUGE,  graduated  by  picas  and  nonpareils,  mailed 
free  to  every  inquiring  printer. 


Hamilton’s 


MODERNIZED 

COMPOSING-  ROOM 

FURNITURE 


Job  Side  No.  28  Tracy  Cabinet 


News  Side  No.  28  Tracy  Cabinet 


TRACY 

CABINETS 


No  composing-room  equipment  has  received 
wider  recognition  than  the  popular  Tracy  Cabi¬ 
nets  and  Stands  now  in  general  use  in  most  of 
the  modernized  composing-rooms  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

No  brackets  are  required  in  connection  with 
these  Cabinets  —  a  solid  top  serves  as  a  working 
bank  on  both  sides  for  the  accommodation  of 
case  equipment. 

The  tops  are  loose,  being  reversible  and 
adjustable,  allowing  the  overhang  to  be  thrown 
to  either  side  to  the  extent  of  4  inches. 

The  No.  28  Tracy  Cabinet  holds  48  standard 
California  Cases.  One  side  of  the  top  will  take 
an  18x72  Bettis  Case;  the  reverse  side  will 
hold  two  pairs  of  news  cases  or  two  job  cases  at 
the  front  and  a  9  x  72  inch  Lead  and  Slug  Case  at 
the  back,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This 
arrangement  provides  a  combination  of  the  old 
news  case  equipment  and  the  low  job  case 
equipment  now  coming  into  general  use. 

We  can  supply  these  Cabinets  with  all  late 
improvements,  including  foot  rails,  mortised 
label  holders,  number  tacks  and  electric  light 
equipment. 

We  also  supply  these  Cabinets  with  extra 
deep  cases,  a  full  description  of  which  will  be 
found  in  our  circular.  A  copy  of  this  circular 
will  be  supplied  on  all  inquiries. 


Double  the  Capacity 

THE  RUMFORD  PRESS 
Concord.  N.  H. 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.. 

Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Gentlemen,-  I  am  glad  to  advise  you  that  the 
installation  of  the  new  material  in  our  composing- 
room  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  result  has 
been  a  great  saving  in  door  space  and  a  proportion¬ 
ate  saving  in  the  time  of  our  workmen  handling 
the  work. 

W e  have  practically  doubled  our  output  of  work 
and  this  would  have  been  impossible  without  the 
readjustment  through  your  suggestions.  Had  we 
attempted  to  continue  with  our  old  material,  we 
should  have  had  to  either  refuse  the  work  or  double 
our  rental  expense  by  taking  extra  floor  space.  All 
the  furniture  we  have  found  as  represented  and  we 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  investment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  V.  BRIDGE,  Mgr. 


We  are 
interested 
in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Modern- 
izedFurniture  and 
we  would  like  to  have 
your  representative  show 
us  a  floor  plan  of  our  eompos- 
iiiK-room  as  you  would  rearrange 
it.  with  a  view  to  our  installing  such 
furniture  as  you  can  show  us  would  soon 
be  paid  for  in  the  saving  accomplished. 


Ask  for  a  copy  of  “Composing-room  Economy,”  showing  floor  plans  of  thirty-two  modernized 
composing-rooms  in  some  of  the  leading  printing  plants  in  the  United  Statess. 

THE  HAMILTON  MFG.  CO. 


Main  Office  and  Factories 
Eastern  Offi  ce  and  Warehouse 


TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 
-  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Name  . 


OUR  NEW  CATALOG  OF  SPECIAL  FURNITURE  SENT  ON  REQUEST, 


jHafee  iMoncp  iWabmg  JSuStncSS 

Stationer? 

If  you  think  your  customer  ought  to  use  good 
paper  for  his  business  stationery,  tell  him  so.  Do  not 
offer  him  the  cheapest  thing  you  can  find  in  the  hope 
that  he  will  appreciate  your  ability  to  economize  on 
his  work.  You  ought  to  know,  and  he  will  find,  that 
the  true  value  of  a  piece  of  printed  matter  does  not  lie 
in  its  cost,  but  in  its  effectiveness. 

Why  not  suggest 


to  him  now,  rather  than  wait  until  he  is  compelled  to 
find  out  for  himself  what  it  ought  to  be  your  business 
to  tell  him  at  once?  In  this  connection  we  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  our  plan  of  co-operation  in 
reaching  users  of  efficient  printed  matter.  Just  drop 
us  a  line  and  we  will  “talk  it  over.” 


f|am)30j)ire  Company 

We  are  the  only  Papermakers  in  the 
world  making  Bond  Paper  exclusively 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 
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THE  CHANDLER  &  PRICE 

NEW  SERIES  PRESS 


Announcement  is  made  of  the  completion  of  the 
Chandler  &  Price  New  Series  Press.  Printers 
are  invited  to  inquire  about  this,  the  latest  and 
best  offering  of  the  factory,  full  particulars  of 
which  will  be  sent  upon  request  to 

THE  CHANDLER  &  PRICE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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at  the  Plant  of 

THE  RECORD  COMPANY 


St.  Augustine,  Florida 

The  Autopress  Co.,  September  20,  1911 
299  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen 

Taking  up  our  August  Cost  Sheet  we  are 
glad  to  make  the  following  report  to  you  : 

The  Autopress  did  nearly  the  work  of  five 
jobbers  (we  operate  seven  job  presses.) 

The  comparative  cost  per  hour  between 
the  job  presses  and  the  Autopress  is  as 
follows : 

57c.  per  hour  on  a  jobber  and 
99c.  per  hour  on  the  Autopress 

We  are  thinking  of  buying  another  Auto¬ 
press.  It  would  do  no  harm  to  get  the  or¬ 
der  forms  forwarded  to  us. 

THE  RECORD  COMPANY, 

Harry  L.  Brown,  Manager 

WHICH  WILL  YOU  HAVE  ?  Job  press  output  (800  to  1000  im¬ 
pressions)  at  57  cents  per  hour  — 

OR  Autopress  output  (4000  to  5000  impressions)  at  99  cents  per 
hour.  much  “thinking  it  over”  is  necessary? 


5,000 
IMPRESSIONS 
PER  HOUR 
FROM 
TYPE  OR  FLAT 
PLATES 


The  Record  Company  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  plants  in 
the  South,  headed  by  men  conceded  to  be  experts  at  the  business.  Their 
standing  is  of  the  highest.  Such  a  report  as  the  above  coming  from  such  a 
source  needs  no  comment  except  that  what  the  Autopress  is  doing  in  the 
Record  plant,  it  is  now  doing  in  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  others.  Any  oper¬ 
ator  with  ordinary  intelligence  can  get  from  the  Autopress  the  product  of 
from  three  to  five  jobbers  without  any  trouble  whatever. 

Remember,  we  guarantee  the  Autopress  to  fulfill  our  claims.  You  run  no  risk. 
Not  a  dollar  is  asked  until  the  Autopress  accomplishes  what  we  claim  for  it. 
Some  day  you  W^ILL  install  AN  AUTOPRESS  because  the  other  fellow  did. 
Better  send  today  for  full  information. 


299  Broadway,  New  York 


CHICAGO,  431  S.  Dearborn  St. 
ATLANTA,  GA.,  Rhodes  Bld^. 
LONDON,  ENG.,  S3  Fleet  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Phelan 
BOSTON,  176  Federal  St. 
TORONTO.  CAN.,  Carlaw 


TORREISS  CAN  DO,  BUT  W 


w  Ave.  Jj^l 

M 
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THE  CPOTT  A'*  Size 

V-/  J-  X  Rotary  Press 

CERTAINLY  REDUCES 


COSTS  OF  PRINTING 


THE  SCOTT  ALL  SIZE  ROTARY  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  machines 
ever  installed  in  a  printing-house,  as  it  is  capable  of  printing  the  work  as  good  as  on  a 
flat-bed  press.  It  only  takes  up  the  space  of  one  machine,  but  turns  out  as  much  work 
as  eight  flat-bed  presses. 

A  CHICAGO  PRINTER  has  one  of  these  machines  running  all  the  time,  and 
he  informed  us  that  there  is  always  work  to  keep  the  machine  busy. 

IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  one  of  these  machines  has  been  running 
night  and  day  for  years,  and  they  are  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  they  have  ordered 
another  one. 

A  PHILADELPHIA  PRINTER  has  four  of  these  machines  in  his  establish¬ 
ment.  Others  are  running  all  over  the  country. 

WILL  IT  NOT  PAY  YOU  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  machine.?  Install 
one,  seek  long  runs  of  presswork,  and  you  will  become  prosperous.  Send  for  our 
descriptive  catalogue.  Send  for  our  salesman ;  he  will  be  pleased  to  confer  with  you. 

JVhy  Not  Install  One  Now. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT.  General  Manager 
Main  Office  and  Factory 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK,  41  Park  Row  CHICAGO,  Monadnock  Block 
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“OSWEGO” 

Gutting  Machines  Exclusively 


As  we  look  at  things  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  —  as  we  put  manufacturing  on 
more  of  an  engineering  basis — or  weigh  the 
worth  of  efficiency  —  we  recognize  the  fact 
that  our  first  big  move  must  be  in  the  direction 
of  waste  elimination. 

“Yes,”  you  say,  “  this  is  just  what  we  have 
always  done.  The  efficiency  man  has  never 
given  up  his  search  for  the  drip,  drip  of 
waste—” 

But  have  we  dug  deep  enough? 

For  instance  — 

Did  you  know  that  the  power-waste  saved 
by  an  Oswego  Automatic  Clamp  Cutting 
Machine  would  pay  for  that  machine? 

And  did  you  know  that  besides  eliminating 
this  power-waste  the  Oswego  machines  are  the 
most  powerful,  productive,  economical  and 
ingenious  cutting  machines  ever  built? 

They  are  waste  eliminators  —  plus. 

This  is  worthy  of  the  efficiency  man’s 
attention.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  aid  in  the 
investigation  if  he  will  write  us  to-day. 


Write  for  ‘‘A  Few  Facts  Without  Varnish’’ 


OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS 

NIEL  GRAY,  Jr.,  Proprietor 

OSWEGO,  NEW  YORK 


From  tne  Little 
16-inch  Oswego 
Bench  Cutter  to 
the  Big  7-Ton 
Brown  &  Carver 
Automatic  Clamp 
Cutter  —  all 
Oswego-Made. 
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THE  HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING  PRESS 


PRINT-SIDE-UP  DELIVERY  IN  OPERATION 


Are  you  going  to  need  a  new  press  soon? 

If  so,  we  desire  to  show  you  the  new  product  of  our  factory.  We  have  a  new  driving 
mechanism  that  will  produce  at  least  20  per  cent  more  than  any  other  machine  of  the 
same  size.  This  press  has  no  shoes  or  heavy  rack-hangers,  makes  very  little  noise  and  no 
vibration.  The  bed  is  only  35  inches  from  the  floor,  any  size;  the  cross-stay  is  solid.  It  has 
every  labor-saving  device  needed.  When  you  trip  the  cylinder  the  fountain-roller  is  also 
tripped.  The  good  printer  will  readily  see  the  merit  of  this  feature.  The  register  is  perfect; 
the  cylinder-lifting  mechanism  is  so  rigid  the  press  will  never  gutter.  The  size  can  be  changed 
from  a  four-roller  to  a  three-roller  in  a  few  minutes.  We  have  a  number  of  these  machines  in 
operation.  Let  us  give  you  the  names  of  some  of  the  users,  and  write  them  and  get  an  opinion 
from  a  printer.  We  only  ask  you  to  examine  it  —  your  own  judgment  will  be  salesman 
enough  for  us. 

This  machine  is  unequaled  for  speed,  durability,  lightness  of  power  required,  smoothness 
of  reversing  mechanism,  simplicity  of  construction.  The  new  features  are  too  many  to 
enumerate.  Let  us  show  them  to  you. 


VAN  ALLENS  &  BOUGHTON 

ly  to  2^  Rose  St.  and  /J5  tf^illiam  St.,  New  York. 


Factory — Taunton,  Mass. 

Agent,  England,  WESTERN  OFFICE,  343  S.  Dearborn  Street, 


P.  LAWRENCE  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd. 
57  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.  C. 


H.  W.  THORNTON,  Manager, 
Telephone,  Harrison  801.  CHICAGO 
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Announcement 


Lie 


Fifteen  Days’  F ree  Trial 
and  Freight  Prepaid  to  You 
on  a  ‘‘Quick  Bundler”  up  to 
December  31,  1911 

The  most  progressive  printers  and  binders 
everyvrhere  are  installing  “  Quiek  Bundlers  ” 
novr  —  one  Nevr  York  eoneern  alone  has  20  in 
daily  use.  Here  is  a  partial  list  of  “Quick 
Bundler”  users  in  Nevr  York  City  and  vicinity; 


Street  &  Smith 
Trow  Printing  and  Book 
Binding  Company 
The  Government  Printing 
Office*  Washington*  D.  C. 
Home  Pattern  Company 
Doubleday*  Page  &  Co* 


Butterick  Publishing  Co. 
Wynkoop*  Hallenbcck  & 
Crawford  Company 
J*  J.  Little  &  Ives 
Company 
Chas*  Scribner  &  Sons 
Harper  &  Brothers 


We  are  confident  that  you  vrill  find  the 
“  Quick  Bundler  ’’  so  great  a  time  and  labor  saver 
that  you  vrill  keep  it  —  and  order  more.  But  if 
you  don’t,  we’ll  take  it  away.  The  risk  is  all  ours. 

The  “  Quick  Bundler  ”  Saves  Time, 
Labor,  Expense  and  Waste,  and 
Expedites  Handling  of  Signatures, 
Pamphlets  and  Other  Folded  Work. 

The  “Quick  Bundler’’  is  compact, 
occupies  but  little  floor  space  and  its  cost 
is  small.  Being  easily  movable  it  can  be  taken  to  the 
work  in  a  moment.  This  feature  makes  it  the  most 
convenient  of  any  similar  device  ever  invented,  and 
does  away  with  the  immense  labor  and  extra  handling 
of  sheets  involved  in  carrying  the  work  to  the  machine 
—  as  in  all  the  old  types  of  bundlers. 

The  Free  Trial  Offer  with  Freight  Prepaid  holds 
good  only  until  December  31. 

Send  for  information  to-day  and  prepare  to  cut  out 
one  item  of  needless  waste  at  once. 
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Quick  Bundler”  Department 

299  Broadway,  New  York 


CHICAGO,  431  S.  Dearborn  St. 
ATLANTA,  GA..  Rhodes  Bldg. 
LONDON.  ENG.,  85  Fleet  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Phelan  Bldg. 
BOSTON,  176  Federal  St. 
TORONTO.  CAN.,  Carlaw  Ave. 
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0-DAY  the  watchword  is  efficiency. 
Specialists  are  developing  methods 
tending  to  efficiency  in  employees, 
writers  are  filling  the  magazines  with 
articles  on  efficiency — it  has  become 
one  of  the  vital  problems. 

But  in  all  this  discussion  and  effort  one  point 
stands  out  most  prominently  —  and  that  is  this : 
In  order  to  promote  the  highest  efficiency  among 
employees,  they  must  be  given  the  most  suitable 
material,  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to  facilitate 
economic  production. 

And  right  here  is  where  the  American  Type 
Founders  Company  comes  in: 

First,  it  places  within  reach  of  the  printer  good 
workable  type  faces  and  decorative  material  — 
made  from  the  most  famous  designs. 

Then  it  furnishes  composing-room  equipment 
which  facilitates  in  every  possible  way  the  use  of 
this  type. 

It  not  only  furnishes  the  best  in  type  faces,  but 
it  furnishes  these  designs  in  families. 

It  makes  possible  the  elimination  of  waste 
time,  waste  movements  and  waste  space  by  the 
installation  of  departments  devoted  to  special¬ 
ized  outfits  and  planning  of  composing-rooms. 


Economy 

That  which  makes  for  efficiency  makes  also  for 
economy,  and  an  enlightened  economy  —  that 
economy  which  has  for  its  purpose  greater  value 
rather  than  cheapened  product  —  tends  toward 
the  betterment  of  the  craft  as  a  whole. 

And  here  again  comes  in  the  American  Type 
Founders  Company. 

With  its  Specialized  Outfits  Departments,  de¬ 
voted  to  designing  composing-room  equipment 
and  arranging  new  plants  and  rearranging  old 
ones  to  promote  the  economieal  production  of 
printing,  it  is  furnishing  to  the  employer  his 
greatest  factor  in  real  economy. 

LOCATION  OF  SELLING  HOUSES 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Rose  and  Duane  Streets 

210-212  W.  Monroe  Street 

820-822  Mission  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

270  Congress  Street 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Ninth  and  Walnut  Streets 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

92-94  Front  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

124  East  Sixth  Street 

DENVER,  COLO. 

17-19  South  Sixth  Street 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

1621  Blake  Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

15  St.  Clair  Avenue,  N.  E. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

213-215-217  Guilford  Avenue 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

121  North  Broadway 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

43-45  W.  Congress  Street 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

45  North  Division  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

317  Second  Avenue,  South 

419-423  Fourth  Street,  South 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

323  Third  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

602-604  D:Iaware  Street 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Sprague  Avenue  and  Browne  Street 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

1320  East  Franklin  Street 

2024-2026  Commerce  Street 

Homer  and  Ilelmcken  Streets,  West 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 


Set  in  Bodoni 
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Important  Announcement 
of  Interest  to  All  Printers 

HE  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COM¬ 
PANY  has,  after  a  thorough  inve^igation 

of  The  Thompson  Typec aster,  and 

its  work  in  various  printing  plants 
throughout  the  country,  decided  that  this  machine 
more  completely  answers  the  requirements  of 
printers  in  the  making  of  type  than  any  other 
machine  now  on  the  market,  and  has  acquired  the 
sole  selling  agency  for  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  all  of  North  and  South  America,  the  We^ 
Indies,  the  Philippines  and  Hawaii,  and  orders  for 
machines,  parts,  matrices  and  other  supplies  may 
hereafter  be  placed  through  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  at  their  headquarters  in 
New  York,  or  branches  in  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco,  Toronto,  etc. 

The  Thompson  Typec  aster  may  be  seen 

in  operation  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Denver, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Birmingham, 
and  other  cities. 

For  full  particulars,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  write 
to  any  branch  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  or  direct  to  the  manufacturers 

The  Thompson  Type  Machine  Co. 

624-632  Sherman  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL* 
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Set  in  type  made  by  the  Thompson  Typeca^er.  Border  from  Linotype  Matrices, 


Write  and  state  your  requirements 


Blomfeldt  &  Rapp  Company 

108  N.  Jefferson  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Get  More  Money  for 
Your  Waste  Paper 


This  Paper-Macerating-Machine 
will  properly  prepare  your  waste  paper 
and  make  it  an  excellent  article  for 
packing  purposes.  It  is  simple  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  the  price  is  reasonable. 

It  is  a  reliable  machine  for  de¬ 
stroying  railroad  and  other  tickets, 
manuscripts,  waste  paper,  etc. 

It  saves  the  paper  stock. 

Made  in  four  sizes  to  meet 
all  requirements,  and  have 
recently  added  several  improve¬ 
ments  for  the  protection  of 
knives,  gears,  etc. 

This  destroyer  is  now  a  rec¬ 
ognized  necessity  and  should 
be  in  every  auditor’s  office. 

Send  for  descriptive 
circular. 


Our  other  specialties 
are 


Card  Local  Ticket  Presses. 


Card-Cutting  Machines,  both 
hand-fed  and  automatic. 


Ticket-Counting  Machines 
and  Ticket-Tying 
Machines. 


WE  MAKE  NUMBERING  WHEELS  RUNNING  BACKWARDS 


TITANIC 

BOND 

A  sheet  it  pays  to  use. 

It  gives  a  remarkably 
good  effect  at  a  very 
low  price.  We  invite 
you  to  judge  its 
strength  and  rattle, 
color  and  texture, 
writing  and  printing 
surface. 

Titanic  stands  up  under  all  tests.  It 
is  made  in  bond  and  in  linen  finish,  in 
white  and  in  attractive  colors,  and  in 
useful  sizes  and  weights. 

¥or  Samples  and  Prices  Write  to 

PARSONS  TRADING  CO. 

20  VESEY  STREET  NEW  YORK 

London  Sydney  Mexico 

Bombay  Melbourne  Buenos  Aires 

Cape  Town  Wellington  Havana 


LIST  OF  AGENTS 


ianialj  ICrhgrr 

WRITES  WELL 
RULES  WELL 
ERASES  WELI. 


To  those  who  desire  a  high-grade  ledger  at 
a  moderate  price,  we  recommend  DANISH 
LEDGER.  Send  for  new  sample-book. 


Miller  &  Wright  Paper  Co.,  New  York  city 
Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Wilkinson  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Tileston  &  Livermore  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

R.  H.  Thomp.son  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Donaldson  Paper  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Chope  Stevens  Paper  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Crescent  Paper  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

O.  W.  Bradley  Paper  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

B.  D.  RISING  PAPER  CO. 

HOUSATONIC,  BERKSHIRE  COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
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The  Pay-roll  Pays  for  the 


Falcon  Automatic  Platen  Press 


Will  automatically  feed,  print  and  deliver  any 
weight  of  stock  from  onion-skin  to  cardboard. 

Saves  wages,  power,  floor  space  and  . 
spoilage. 

Feeds  from  the  top  of  the  pile. 

Speed  up  to  3,500  per  hour. 

Prints  from  flat  forms. 

No  expert  required. 

Absolute  register. 

The  Falcon  Automatic  Platen  Press  will  do 
the  work  of  from  three  to  four  ordinary  hand- 
fed  platen  presses,  do  it  better  and  pay  for 
itself  in  a  short  time  out  of  the  saving  in 
feeders’  wages  alone.  It  is  sold  with  our 
guarantee  to  do  exactly  what  we  claim  for  it. 

for  further  particulars  and  testimonials. 


SOME  OF  THE  USERS 


Automatic  Falcon  Platen  Press  with  platen  exposed. 
Showing  accessibility  of  the  platen  for  make-ready  purposes. 

TESTIMONIALS 


BROWN  &  BIGELOW 
Calendar[!IViakers 

St.  Paul,  .\pnl  8,  1910. 

Dear  Sms, —  Replying  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  Falcon 
which  we  bought  of  you  some  little  time  ago,  we  beg  to  say 
that  it  is  doing  all  that  you  represented  for  it  and  is  extremely 
satisfactory  to  us,  which  may  best  be  attested  to  from  the  fact 
that  we  are  sending  you  under  separate  cover  to-day  an  order 
for  a  second  press. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Brown  &  Bigelow, 

.1.  E.  Bailey,  Director  of  Manufacturiny. 


COLLIER’S 
The  National  Weekly 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  8,  1908. 

Gentleiien, —  We  have  had  your  Falcon  Press  in  our  place 
now  about  six  months  and  so  tar  it  has  been  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  us.  We  are  running  envelopes  from  3,500  to  5,000  per 
hour  on  it  and  getting  very  satisfactory  results,  and  also  find 
that  it  can  be  hand-fed  at  least  3,000  per  hour.  The  pre.ss  is 
particularly  adaptable  to  this  sort  of  work,  as  it  has  all  the 
advantages  of  high  speed,  and  forms  may  still  be  changed  on 
it  as  quickl.v  as  on  an  ordinary  job  press.  So  far,  we  are  very 
much  pleased  with  its  work. 

Yours  truly, 

Floyd  E.  Wilder. 

.Issistant  Superintendent . 


SAMUEL  CUPPLES  ENVELOPE  CO. 

All  Styles  and  Grades  of  Envelopes 

St.  Louis,  July  15,  1910. 

Dear  Sirs, —  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  13th  inst.,  we 
prefer,  as  a  rule,  not  to  give  testimonial  letters,  but  we  are  so 
well  pleased  with  the  two  Falcon  Presses  you  ])ut  in  our  St. 
Louis  factory  that  we  will  in  this  instance  vary  from  our  usual 
custom. 

The  presses  do  everything  you  claim  for  them,  and  we  are 
very  much  pleased  with  the  work. 

Yery  truly  yours, 

Samuel  Cupples  Envelope  Co., 

C.  R.  ScuDDER,  Vice-President. 


American  Colortype  Co..  New  York 
American  Litho.  Co.,  New  York 
Ashby  Printing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Baker-Vawter  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
Challinor-Dunker  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
Corlies-Macy  &  Co.,  New  York 
Eastern  Advertising  Co.,  Pawtucket.  R.  I. 
Gerlach-Barklow  Co.,  Joliet.  III. 

Gregory,  Mayer  &  Thom  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H  esse  Envelope  Co.  of  Dallas*  Dallas*  Tex. 

H  esse  Envelope  Co.*  St.  Louis 
Larkin  Co.*  Buffalo 

Sackett  &  Wilhelms  Litho.  Co.*  Brooklyn 

Samuel  Cupples  Envelope  Co.*  St.  Louis*  New  York*  Chicago 

Speaker-Hines  Printing  Co.*  Detroit 

The  H.  P.  Springs  Co.,  Chicago 

Thomas  D.  Murphy  Co. .  Red  Oak*  Iowa 

Wilbert  Garrison  Co.*  New  York 


EXPRESS  EALCON 
PLATEN  PRESS 


Sizes  : 
7x10  in. 
10  X  15  in. 


With  hand  feed  and  automatic  delivery 
for  flat  stock 

Speed,  3,000  to  4,000  per  hour 


The  fastest 
platen  press  ever 
produced. 

Can  be  changed 
from  hand  feed 
to  automatic  feed 
for  envelopes 
in  less  than  five 
minutes. 

Speed,  4,000  to 
5,000  per  hour. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  LATEST  CATALOGUE 


AUTO  EALCON  &  WAITE  DIE  PRESS  CO.,  Ltd. 


Factory,  Dover,  N.  H. 


New  York  Life  Building,  346  Broadway,  New  York 
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STEEL  PLATE  TRANSFER  PRESS 


For  Transferring  Impressions  from  Hardened  Steel  Plates  or  Rolls 


USED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  CONCERNS 


Bureau  of  Engraving  &  Printing,  Washington  -  20  Machines 

American  Bank  Note  Co.,  New  York  -  -  -  -  12 

John  A.  Lowell  Bank  Note  Co.,  Boston  ...  l  “ 

Western  Bank  Note  Co.,  Chicago  ,  .  .  .  2  “ 

Thos.  MacDonald,  Genoa  -  --  --  -  2 

E.  A.  Wright  Bank  Note  Co.,  Philadelphia  -  •  1 

Richter  &  Co.,  Naples  ------  -  1  ** 


NEWAfUC.  U.4. 


Reliance 


Photo- 
Engravers  ’ 


Proof 

Presses 

are  almost 

Univer¬ 
sally  Used 

and  receive 
highest 
testimoni¬ 
als.  7  sizes, 

MANUFACTURED 
AND  SOLD  BY 


Paul  Shniedewend  &  Co, 

62’j  W .  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  U .  S.  A. 

jilso  sold  by  Jf'illiams-Lloyd  Machinery  Co.,  638  Federal  St.,  Chicago; 
Geo.  Russell  Reed  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle;  United  Printing  Machi¬ 
nery  Co.,  New  York  and  "Boston;  New  York  I^lachinery  Co.,  101  Beekman 
St.,  New  York  City;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Toronto,  Montreal  and 
IVinnipeg;  Klimsch  ^  Co.,  Frankfurt  am  M.,  Germany;  A.  IV.  Penrose 
^  Co.,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 

SOLD  ALSO  BY  ALL  DEALERS 


STYLE  D  —  with  direct-connected  motor. 


Punches 

Five  styles,  varying  in  price  from  $35  to  $325,  every  one 
the  best  in  its  class. 

Absolute  Accuracy  —  Clean  Cutting  —  Prodigious  Power 
—  Evident  Economy. 

TATUM  PUNCHES  may  be  adjusted  to  any  desired 
multiple  without  the  removal  of  the  idle  heads. 

Round  shapes  all  interchangeable.  Nineteen  stock  sizes. 
Special  shapes  quickly  furnished. 

When  you  buy  a  punch,  get  the  best  —  any  user  of  the 
“TATUM”  is  a  good  reference. 

Write  for  Catalogue  A  ■ 


THE  SAM’L  C,  TATUM  COMPANY 


3310  Colerain  Avenue 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Punch,  with  stripper  and  die. 
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A  Quality  That  Leaves  Nothing  to  Be  Desired 


PERMANENCE 

is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
our  VELVO  ENAMEL  book  paper. 

Permanence  of  color,  surface  and  strength. 

It  does  not  deteriorate,  and  can  be  carried 
in  stock  for  long  periods  with  perfect  results. 

The  beautiful  color  and  finish  of  VELVQ.uj,, 
ENAMEL  wins  friends  everywhere.  Printers, 
publishers  and  readers  praise  this  fine  paper 
with  one  voice. 

We  know  you  will  fall  in  love  with  VELVO 
ENAMEL  once  you  use  it.  Get  the  Velvo 
sample-book,  showing  results  in  one  or  more 
printings.  _ 


We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Enamel  Book,  S.  &  S.  C.,  and  Machine  Finish 
Book  Paper  in  Chicago,  ready  for  quick  delivery,  in  case  lots  or  more, 
in  standard  sizes  and  weights. 


West  Virginia  Pulp  Paper  Co. 

( Incorporated) 

General  Offices:  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Western  Sales  Office  : 

Printers’  Building,  Sherman  and  Polk  Sts.,  Chicago 

Mills  at  Tyrone,  Pa.;  Piedmont,  W.  Va.;  Luke,  Md.;  Davis,  W.  Va.; 
Covington,  Va.;  Duncan  Mills,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.;  Williamsburg,  Pa. 

Cable  Address:  “  Pulpmont,  New  York.”  A.  I.  and  A.  B.  C.  Codes  Used. 


Two 

New  Series 


Additions  to  Our  Popular 


Caslon  Group 


Caslon  Bold  Extended 

Made  in  Thirteen  Sizes 

CASLON  TITLE  EXTENDED 

Made  in  Twelve  Sizes 


Originated  and  Made  Only  by 


Keystone  Type  Foundry 

Makers  of  Xype  and  Printing  Equipment 

Philadelphia  New  York  Chicago  Detroit 

Atlanta  San  Francisco 


SELLING  Agents  carrying  Stocks 

Richmond  Type  and  Electrotype  Foundry,  Richmond;  Printers’  Supply  Co.,  Minneapolis; 
George  M.  Stewart,  Montreal,  Can.;  Printers’  Supplies,  Ltd.,  Halifax,  N.  S.; 
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Educating  the  Untaught  Customer 

By  JOSEPH  REDMOND 

stenographer,  a  clean-cut  young  fellow  of  twenty-two, 
had  been  with  me  nearly  five  months  before  he  locked 
horns  with  our  printer,  an  event  which  caused  me  a  lot  of 
embarrassment,  and  the  printer,  later  on,  the  loss  of  much 
business  from  an  easy  customer. 

To  equalize  the  work  in  the  advertising  department 
of  our  company,  I  assigned  the  ordering  of  much  of  the 
printed  matter  to  Briggs,  the  stenographer.  He  knew 
very  little  about  the  printing  business,  but  he  was  very  observant  and  in  the 
short  time  he  had  been  with  us  had  picked  up  a  fair  amount  of  information 
about  sizes  of  type  and  knew  the  difference  between  a  zinc  etching  and  a  half¬ 
tone  when  they  were  placed  side  by  side.  He  didn’t  know  much  more  than 
that  at  the  time  of  the  contretemps  with  the  printer  I  am  telling  you  about, 
but  he  was  coming  on. 

It  was  one  of  those  warm,  sticky  afternoons  in  late  summer,  when  the  air 
is  so  still  and  sodden  with  moisture  that  it  is  difficult  to  breathe ;  just  the  sort 
of  day  that  is  most  trying  on  the  temper.  Our  regular  printer  was  paying  his 
regular  visit.  He  was  edged  up  close  to  Briggs’  side ;  his  fat  and  perspiring 
hand  was  laid  protectingly  on  a  mass  of  proof  and  copy.  The  conversation 
between  the  two  was  at  first  in  ordinary  tones,  but  soon  my  attention  was 
aroused  by  hearing  the  printer  say  loudly: 

“  Somebody  over  here  marked  up  that  proof,  and  the  corrections  and 
alterations  were  made.  Now  you  come  back  at  us  and  say  that  the  page  proof 
is  all  wrong,  and  want  us  to  make  alterations  that  will  need  the  resetting  of 
nearly  the  whole  job.  You  had  it  all  arranged  on  the  first  page  with  a  hanging 
indention,  and  now  you  mark  proof  to  take  out  quads.  In  the  bastard  title  you 
marked  a  cut-in  letter ;  I  don’t  reckon  your  boss’ll  stand  for  that.” 

The  backs  of  the  two  men  were  toward  me,  and  they  did  not  notice  my 
quiet  approach.  I  wanted  to  learn  more  about  the  dispute  before  I  interfered. 
Briggs’  face  was  flushed  as  he  twiddled  nervously  with  a  lead-pencil. 

“  I’m  not  posted  on  these  terms  you  use,”  said  he.  “  When  I  got  the  first 
proof  I  changed  some  of  the  words  because  they  didn’t  sound  right.  I  scratched 
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them  out  with  my  desk-knife,  very  neatly  I  thought,  and  substituted  the  right 
words  in  ink,  right  where  the  other  words  were.” 

The  printer  laughed  loudly,  blew  his  nose  and  threw  off  some  more  odor¬ 
ous  perspiration  from  his  fat  person. 

“  Besides,”  pursued  the  stenographer,  “  this  gap  down  the  side  of  the 
page — what  d’ye  call  it?  —  O  yes,  ‘indention’;  perhaps  you  mean  indenta¬ 
tion  —  with  the  margin  right  out  to  the  edge  of  the  page  and  no  margin  at  all 
on  the  other  side.  I  thought  that  looked  bad,  so  I  made  a  notation,  see? 
‘  Take  out  these  slugs.’  ” 

“  But  that  will  make  the  page  nearly  ten  lines  short,  and  it’s  leaded 
already.” 

“  Oh,  well,  add  on  some  of  the  lines  from  the  next  page,”  says  Briggs,  the 
uninformed. 

I  concluded  to  keep  out  of  the  mix-up.  After  a  while  both  men  arose,  my 
assistant  pale  and  agitated,  the  other  red  and  sneering.  The  last  words  I 
heard  were : 

“  So  you  never  heard  of  bastard  title,  eh?  Well,  you  ask  your  boss  some 
time  what  bastard  title  is,  an’  if  he  don’t  know,  we’ll  send  a  couple  over  to  you 
in  a  box,  ha,  ha !  ” 

As  he  stood  up  to  adjust  his  greasy  belt,  preparatory  to  leaving,  he  saw 
me,  and,  walking  over  to  my  desk,  deposited  two  bulky  cigars  upon  it. 

“  Havin’  some  fun  with  Briggs,”  he  observed.  “  Say,  Mr.  Redmond,  you 
oughtn’t  to  let  him  pass  on  any  more  of  them  proofs.  It’ll  take  thirty  hours’ 
composition  to  fix  the  job  the  way  he  wants  it.  An’  he  wants  a  cut-in  letter 
on  the  bastard  title,  ha,  ha !  I  showed  him  what  it  would  look  like  an’  he  said 
it  looked  all  right  to  him !  ” 

“  Leave  all  the  proofs  with  me,”  I  said,  “  and  send  me  a  set  of  fresh  proofs 
of  all  the  matter  as  it  now  stands.  I’ll  talk  with  Briggs.” 

When  the  printer  had  gone,  I  handed  the  two  bulky  cigars  to  Briggs, 
remarking  that  it  would  be  a  fine  evening  to  go  to  Coney  Island,  and  suggested 
that  he  leave  early  and  take  his  wife.  He  thanked  me  with  a  look. 

Next  day  I  got  the  new  proofs.  Briggs  had  certainly  been  busy  with  his 
knife  and  eraser.  Whole  sentences  had  been  scraped  out,  and  other  matter 
inserted  in  Briggs’  microscopic  handwriting.  It  was  a  marvel  of  neatness,  but 
it  was  something  to  make  any  printer  frantic.  I  went  over  the  proofs  with 
him,  and  explained  some  things  likely  to  keep  him  out  of  similar  difficulties  in 
the  future. 

But  the  manner  of  the  printer,  and  his  open  contempt  for  my  assistant’s 
lack  of  technical  information,  had  left  their  impression  on  the  young  man. 
Every  time  his  corpulent  form  entered  the  office,  I  saw  Briggs’  face  harden, 
and  he  responded  only  faintly  to  the  other’s  bluff  greeting.  I  dislike  to  see 
friction  between  buyer  and  seller,  both  for  business  and  social  reasons,  and  I 
did  all  I  could  to  bring  about  an  entente  cordiale,  even  to  having  the  two  men 
meet  at  lunch  frequently ;  but  while  the  printer  was  all  smiles  and  good  humor, 
Briggs  remained  taciturn,  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  hard. 
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In  a  few  weeks’  time  I  noticed  a  change  in  Briggs’  work.  He  had  pro¬ 
vided  himself  with  standard  books  on  printing,  and  had  absorbed  and  almost 
memorized  whole  chapters  of  such  works  as  “  Correct  Composition,”  “  Plain 
Printing  Types,”  the  “  Vest  Pocket  Manual  of  Printing,”  and  had  subscribed 
to  the  leading  journal  devoted  to  the  printing  trade.  His  instructions  to  the 
printer  no  longer  bore  the  marks  of  the  novice,  but  were  concise  and  unmis¬ 
takable.  So  steady  was  his  progress  that  after  the  summer  holidays  he  was 
promoted  to  be  assistant  purchasing  agent,  and  had  the  ordering  of  all  the 
routine  jobs  of  printing  given  out  by  the  company. 

The  printer  soon  began  to  wish  that  he  had  been  more  discreet  in  his 
treatment  of  Briggs.  Several  details  of  the  work  which  had  heretofore  been 
allowed  to  go  through  without  objection  were  now  subject  to  close  scrutiny. 
All  work  had  to  be  completed,  counted  and  delivered  exactly  as  ordered,  and 
appeals  to  “  let  down  the  bars  ”  to  many  small  derelictions  were  uniformly 
referred  to  Briggs.  There  was  not  so  much  profit  in  our  work  as  formerly, 
and  the  printer  soon  began  to  feel  the  pinch.  Sometimes  I  investigated  specific 
complaints,  but  I  always  found  that  Briggs  was  in  the  right ;  that  he  was  sim¬ 
ply  correcting  abuses  which  had  existed  so  long  that  they  had  become  matters 
of  habit,  in  which  the  printer  invariably  profited.  Many  times  this  printer, 
whom  I  had  known  for  several  years,  protested  vigorously,  and  spoke  dis¬ 
paragingly  of  the  assistant  purchasing  agent  and  his  methods.  These  observa¬ 
tions  becoming  irksome,  I  ventured  at  last  to  preach  him  a  short  sermon  about 
his  own  business  methods. 

“  Your  business,  Mr.  Pica,”  I  began,  “  is  one  about  which  nearly  every¬ 
body,  from  the  correspondence-school  student  to  the  doctor  of  laws,  professes 
to  know  something.  In  most  cases,  I  admit,  they  have  an  abundance  of  wrong 
information.  You  have  been  a  witness  of  the  ignorance  of  many  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers  for  so  long  that  you  have,  perhaps,  unconsciously  cultivated  a  wrong 
mental  attitude  toward  them.  For  example,  you  acted  toward  young  Briggs  as 
though  he  had  no  understanding,  and  you  impressed  that  fact  on  him  in  a 
rather  offensive  way.  When  you  saw  that  he  was  tripping  it  would  have  been 
an  act  of  charity  to  him  and  a  stroke  of  good  business  policy  for  yourself  to 
have  coached  him  a  little,  so  that  he  would  not  have  had  to  grope  in  the  dark 
and  cause  the  house  a  loss  on  a  few  jobs  of  printing.  A  mistaken  pride  pre¬ 
vented  his  coming  to  me  and  telling  me  that  he  didn’t  know.  It  would  have 
paid  you  to  have  asked  him  to  spend  a  day  in  your  office  now  and  then,  just  to 
see  how  a  job  of  printing  was  produced. 

“  There’s  another  thing :  A  man  —  especially  a  young  man  —  who  is 
striving  to  make  good,  doesn’t  like  to  be  reminded  by  an  outsider  that  he  is 
weak  on  certain  details  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  making  his  living.  It  is 
always  best  to  encourage  such  a  person  by  educating  him  on  these  technical 
points  as  far  as  you  can,  and  show  him  that  although  you  may  be  a  past  master 
in  the  printing  business,  you  can  unbend  sufficiently  to  take  him  by  the  hand 
in  a  quiet  way  and  lead  him  through  some  of  the  intricacies  of  your  craft. 
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“  If  you  had  done  this,  it  would  have  softened  Briggs  toward  you.  Now 
you  have  hardened  him,  and  while  he  is  a  fair-minded  fellow,  strictly  honor-* 
able  and  trustworthy,  I  fear  you  are  going  to  be  kept  strictly  to  account  in  any 
future  dealings  you  may  have  with  us.  He  is  well  liked  here,  and  is  one  of  the 
coming  men  in  the  company.” 

“  Well,  I’ve  asked  him  out  to  lunch  several  times,  so’s  we  could  get 
together  in  a  better  spirit,  but  he  always  pleads  some  other  engagement,”  Pica 
protested. 

“  I’m  afraid  your  offers  of  hospitality  won’t  impress  Briggs  now,”  I  said. 
“  He  is  not  one  of  the  kind  that  you  can  reach  through  his  stomach.  The  time 
to  have  cultivated  him  was  when  you  first  noticed  he  was  getting  up  to  his 
hocks  in  the  typographical  mire.  He  was  into  it  pretty  thick  there  for  a  while. 
If  I  had  been  you  I  would  have  begun  to  feed  him  then  —  or  tried  to.  As 
matters  now  stand,  I  don’t  believe  you  could  coax  him  to  eat  a  soda-cracker  if 
he  knew  you  paid  for  it.” 

And  it  was  so. 


Selling  Printing  in  the  Printer’s  Office 

The  Second  of  a  Series  of  Three  Articles  on  “Selling  Printing” 

By  GILBERT  P.  FARRAR 

Formerly  Assistant  Designer  of  Printing,  International  Correspondence  Schools 

HILE  there  are  many  methods  for  securing  orders  for 
printed  matter,  there  are  usually  but  two  places  to  close 
the  contract:  in  the  prospective  customer’s  office  or  in 
the  printer’s  office. 

All  circularizing  and  soliciting  lead  to  one  of  two 
things :  the  prospective  customer  comes  to  see  the  printer 
or  he  has  the  printer  come  to  see  him. 

When  the  prospect  calls  on  the  printer,  he  must  be 
received  in  a  spirit  that  will  establish  confidence  and  reliability ;  he  must  have 
the  printing  salesman’s  whole  attention  for  the  salesman  to  get  the  right  idea, 
and  he  must  be  assisted  in  making  a  decision. 

Nor  does  the  work  end  here.  Should  the  printing  salesman  fail  to  land 
the  order  at  the  first  sitting,  he  should  follow  up  the  prospect  as  close  as  his 
time  permits,  using  every  means  to  strengthen  the  first  interview. 


RECEIVING  THE  PROSPECTIVE  CUSTOMER. 

Always  be  ready  for  a  prospective  customer. 

There  are  few  other  businesses  where  visitors  are  received  as  the  majority 
of  printers  receive  them. 
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For  a  prospect  to  be  met  by  a  salesman  in  shirtsleeves  and  greasy  hands, 
not  only  lessens  the  effect  of  any  suggestion  the  salesman  may  make,  but  it  is 
absolutely  unnecessary  and  unbusinesslike.  Superintendents  and  managers 
who  assist  in  mixing  inks  or  repairing  presses  and  typesetting  machines  are 
seldom  a  success  at  handling  office  trade.  No  printing-office,  whether  large 
or  small,  can  afford  to  be  represented  by  untidy,  unshaven  and  unclean  sales¬ 
men.  They  are  dear  at  any  price. 

Greet  every  one  with  a  smile  and  a  hearty  handshake. 

Use  every  method  to  put  the  customer  or  prospect  in  a  good  humor.  A 
cheerful  mental  attitude  makes  it  easier  to  say  “  yes.”  Try  it  yourself. 

A  place  should  be  set  aside  for  meeting  prospective  customers,  and  it 
should  be  entered  as  any  one  would  enter  a  parlor  to  receive  friends. 

Make  this  place  as  comfortable  and  refreshing  as  possible  in  case  the  pros¬ 
pect  has  to  wait  for  the  salesman.  Provide  sufficient  chairs  and  tables  of 
ample  size  for  handling  a  large  amount  of  copy,  in  case  the  customer  wants  to 
go  deep  into  the  details  of  a  job. 

SIZING  UP  THE  PROSPECT. 

Too  many  salesmen  of  all  kinds  make  the  serious  mistake  of  talking  the 
prospect  off  his  feet  before  he  has  a  chance  to  tell  what  he  came  for. 

Listening  is  a  fine  art. 

Every  one  comes  into  an  office  for  a  reason.  Give  him  plenty  of  time  to 
explain  that  reason. 

While  the  salesman  is  being  told  what  is  wanted,  he  can  keep  his  eyes  and 
his  senses  busy  gathering  everything  possible  about  the  prospect’s  plans  and 
peculiarities. 

Study  the  prospect’s  temperament  and  play  your  cards  right  into  his  hand. 
Give  him  your  undivided  attention. 

He  may  have  simply  dropped  around  in  answer  to  some  of  the  printer’s 
advertising,  and  therefore  need  considerable  canvassing.  Or  he  may  be  ready 
to  have  the  work  regardless  of  price  or  argument. 

These  facts  are  best  obtained  by  allowing  the  prospect  to  talk  himself  dry, 
answering  him  only  when  questioned. 

HELPING  THE  PROSPECT  DECIDE. 

Only  a  small  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  a  printing-office  to  buy  printing 
have  a  clear  conception  of  what  they  really  want. 

In  helping  this  class  of  prospects  to  decide  what  they  want,  the  salesman 
gets  a  much  clearer  idea  of  the  job  himself. 

The  decorations  of  the  room  in  which  the  prospect  is  received  should  be 
made  up  of  samples  of  printed  matter  grouped,  framed,  and  hung  on  the  walls. 
This  will  work  wonders  in  silent  suggestion. 
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A  printer  in  a  Middle  West  city  makes  a  room  of  this  kind  very  novel  and 
interesting  by  using  one  class  of  work,  all  the  same  size,  to  form  a  border 
around  the  walls  of  the  room. 

In  a  Southern  city  there  is  a  printer  who  places  sheets  of  his  best  work 
beneath  the  large  plate  glass  that  covers  the  working  table  which  is  kept  in  the 
selling-room  for  the  use  of  callers. 

From  these  and  other  methods  the  average  prospect  will  form  some  idea 
of  what  he  likes,  and  by  taking  a  suggestion  from  several  jobs  will  be  able  to 
convey  a  very  intelligent  plan  to  the  salesman. 

If  there  is  sufficient  interesting  matter  to  keep  the  prospect  busy  while 
waiting,  he  often  sees  something  that  he  likes  better  than  the  idea  he  came  in 
with.  This  gives  the  printing  salesman  a  tremendous  unseen  advantage,  and 
usually  smothers  any  low  price  the  prospect  may  have  gotten  from  some  other 
printer. 

Then  there  are  those  who  wish  to  see  how  their  plan  will  look  when  applied 
to  their  copy. 

If  an  artist  is  handy,  a  rough  sketch  will  do  wonders  toward  making  a 
pleased  and  profitable  customer. 

In  case  there  is  no  regular  commercial  artist  near,  a  box  of  water-colors, 
a  bottle  of  black  drawing-ink,  in  the  hands  of  a  clever  letterer  and  appropriate 
adapter,  will  usually  get  the  business  at  a  good  figure. 

Plain  reading  type  of  the  right  style  and  size  can  be  clipped  from  some 
sample  job,  trimmed  down  to  the  proper  space  for  the  page  of  the  prospect’s 
job,  and  the  headings  lettered  in  by  hand.  The  style  of  illustration  best  suited 
can  be  handled  in  this  way  also. 

A  supply  of  type-specimen  books,  as  well  as  ink  catalogues,  will  be  found 
valuable  aids  in  selling  printing.  Prospects  can  select  the  face  of  type  and  the 
colors  of  ink  which  more  favorably  appeal  to  them.  Here  is  where  revise 
proofs  and  press  proofs  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  for  the  prospect  has  uncon¬ 
sciously  used  technical  terms  to  express  his  practical  ideas,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  printer  shouldn’t  give  him  satisfaction  on  the  first  proof. 

MAKING  THE  PRICE. 

Usually  the  prospect  wishes  to  wait  for  the  price.  If  so,  let  him  wait. 
But  don’t  get  in  so  big  a  hurry  to  let  him  go  that  a  crop  of  dollars  is  not 
figured  in.  Hie  away  to  some  quiet  spot  and  take  your  time,  for  it’s  very, 
very  valuable  when  estimating. 

Don’t  make  the  customary  mistake  of  figuring  the  items  in  plain  view  of 
the  customer.  To  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  complicated  and  expen¬ 
sive  operations  connected  with  printing  production,  an  itemized  price  that  con¬ 
tains  so  much  besides  composition,  presswork  and  binding  seems  highway 
robbery. 

A  New  England  printer  has  a  novel  method  of  figuring  out  prices  to  the 
cost  per  piece.  When  he  gives  a  price  he  picks  up  the  job,  or  copy,  and  hands 
it  out  —  about  as  a  necktie  salesman  handles  himself  when  selling  his  goods  — 
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and  says :  “  These  will  cost  you  two  cents  a  copy  in  lots  of  five  thousand  ”  (or 
whatever  the  price  and  quantity  may  be). 

Instead  of  the  prospect  gasping  at  the  idea  of  spending  $1,000  or  so,  he 
immediately  considers  whether  it  is  worth  one  cent,  two  cents,  or  ten  cents 
apiece  to  use  the  job  to  solicit  the  trade  he  has  in  mind.  • 

DOING  BUSINESS  BY  TELEPHONE. 

Have  a  “  live  wire  ”  answering  the  telephone. 

When  a  customer  or  prospect  wants  anything,  the  person  who  answers 
the  ’phone  should  be  able  to  get  it  for  him  in  the  easiest  and  quickest  manner. 

When  an  order  is  taken  over  the  ’phone,  the  person  taking  it  should  see 
that  the  printer  gets  a  written  confirming  order  as  soon  as  possible  from  the 
person  giving  the  verbal  order.  Verbal  transactions  don’t  stand  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  legal  world. 

Use  every  means  to  foil  that  class  of  trade  which  tries  to  get  a  lower  price 
every  time  some  of  its  standard  jobs  are  printed. 

If  a  customer  or  prospect  ’phones  a  certain  Baltimore  printer  and  asks 
what  his  price  will  be  to  reprint  a  former  job,  he  says:  “  Same  as  last  time.” 
When  the  job  is  received,  the  back  records  are  looked  up  and  the  price  made 
from  these. 

A  firm  in  Cleveland  uses  the  telephone  to  follow  up  prospects.  When  a 
price  is  made  to  any  one  in  the  city,  or  any  advertising  matter  is  sent  to  the 
city  trade,  a  list  is  made  of  these  names,  and  a  number  are  called  up  each  day 
for  about  a  week  afterward  and  given  a  good  canvassing.  If  the  concern  has 
had  good  intentions,  and  “  laid  them  aside,”  the  telephone  makes  an  excellent 
opening  for  the  live  printer. 


The  Monarchical  Spirit 

Years  ago  the  writer  worked  for  a  country  newspaper  publisher  who  had  in  exagger¬ 
ated  form  that  idea  which  still  lurks  in  the  breast  of  many  employers. 

He  did  rather  a  large  job-printing  business  through  the  political  influence  of  his  paper 
and  had  quite  a  number  of  men  working  for  him. 

He  had  the  monarchical  spirit  of  business,  and,  like  most  monarchs,  he  finally  fell. 

He  had  the  windows  of  his  plant  frosted  so  that  the  men  could  not  see  out,  and  one 
winter  he  reduced  the  size  of  the  composing-room  stove  and  took  possession  of  the  key 
to  the  piano  box  in  which  the  fuel  was  kept. 

Very  frequently  when  the  fire  became  low  the  foreman  would  have  to  send  the  devil 
down  to  the  hotel  bar  to  get  the  coal-box  key. 

One  day  a  tramp  printer  complained  to  the  old  man  that  it  was  cold  in  the  room. 

“  Is  it  colder  outside  than  in  here  ?  ”  asked  the  old  man. 

“  I  think  it  is  colder  outside,”  replied  the  tramp  printer. 

“  Well,  then,  get  out !  ”  responded  the  old  man. 

The  writer  once  overheard  a  conversation  between  the  old  man  and  one  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  town  wherein  he  said  that  men  did  better  work  when  they  were  up  against 
the  bread  and  butter  problem  and  were  worried  about  sickness  in  their  families ;  that  as 
soon  as  his  men  got  a  little  ahead  they  became  independent  and  forgot  their  places. 

This  old  man  shot  himself  the  other  day  and  left  a  note  saying  that  he  hadn’t  accumu¬ 
lated  anything  but  years. —  David  Gibson  in  Common  Sense. 
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A  Transmogrification  of  Johnny 

By  the  Man  Who  Knows  the  Facts 

!NCE  upon  a  time  in  a  certain  Connecticut  town  that 
started  out  with  the  idea  of  being  a  rival  to  Hartford, 
there  was  an  Early  Settler  who  knew  all  there  was  to 
the  Printing  Bizness.  He  cabbaged  all  the  Fat  Jobs  and 
the  Municipal  Contracts  and  nailed  all  the  House  Organs 
and  every  other  old  kind  of  Musical  Instrument  that  ever 
came  down  the  Pike,  and  then  he  held  on  to  them  like  a 
Summer  Cold. 

He  was  no  dude.  He  wore  one  suit  the  Year  Around  and  a  woolen  hat 
that  looked  like  the  One  that  Philadelphus  Chubb  founded  New  Haven  in. 
While  he  was  hauling  in  the  Coin  at  2  per  cent  a  month  and  standing  in  with 
the  Assessor  and  bilking  the  Labor  Unions  the  Other  Printers 
called  him  a  Wolf. 

But  he  kept  right  on  doing  Quality  Printing.  Every  job  he 
turned  out  made  a  Customer  for  Life.  The  people  got  tired  of 
Buying  Cheap  Printing,  that  looked  the  Part.  They  got  wise 
to  the  fact  that  Good  Printing  Pays. 

After  a  while  he  changed  his  address  to  a  Swell  Dump  on  the  Main  Street 
and  sported  a  big  Electric  Sign.  Then  the  other  printers  called  him  a  Leading 
Cit  and  an  Honor  to  the  Profeshun. 

So  he  sent  for  an  Architect  from  Boston  who  built  him  an  Italian  villa 
with  a  piazza  in  Front  and  a  Portcockery  Behind.  And  he  had  himself  done 
in  Oils  by  a  Foreign  Artist  with  a  name  that  would  have  choked  off  a  County 
Fair  Worm  Doctor.  Then  they  named  a  Street  after  him  and  Everybody  that 
was  any  sort  of  a  relation  to  him  could  Butt  into  Sassiety  without  a  Passport. 
It  was  as  good  as  being  a  Colonial  Dame. 

When  he  had  the  most  paying  Printing  Bizness  in  Connecticut  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  Wife  of  Refinement. 

On  the  way  back  from  the  Wedding  trip  he  took  out  a  Pencil  and  figured 
up  how  much  an  up-to-date  Printing  Bizness  was  worth  and  then 
changed  his  name  from  John  B.  to  J.  Bracebridge  Jones.  He  had 
been  compelled  to  fly  pretty  close  to  the  ground  while  he  was  Climb¬ 
ing  Up  to  the  Top,  but  now  made  up  his  Mind  to  Spread  Some. 

He  did  not  communicate  all  this  to  his  immediate  Maternal 
Ancestor  who  met  the  Bridal  Pair  on  the  Front  Steps,  arrayed  in  the 
subdued  Glory  of  her  Black  Satin  Sunday  gown,  like  a  staid  Plymouth  Rock 
Hen  that  has  fallen  into  the  Coal  Bin;  but  he  took  his  Wife  Margaret  into 
the  Spare  Room  when  he  got  into  the  house  and  put  her  Next.  And  she  being 
a  Lover  of  Culture  immediately  Changed  her  Name  to  Marguerite,  and  decided 
to  keep  a  girl  all  the  time. 
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Pretty  soon  she  made  up  her  Mind  to  keep  a  Second  Girl,  for  it  kept  her 
so  busy  not  seeing  her  Childhood  Friends  she  had  no  time  any  more  to  do  up 
the  Dishes.  That  was  why  she  wanted  to  travel.  She  fairly  ached  to  get  to 
Paris,  where  you  pick  up  large  chunks  of  Culture  in  the  Champs,  and  True 
Social  Worth  is  recognized  at  a  Jump. 

Her  Husband,  too,  was  getting  sore  on  the  Old  Place.  His  Acquaint¬ 
ances  would  not  stand  for  the  J.  Bracebridge  gag.  They  stuck  to  “  Johnny,” 
just  like  Marguerite’s  friends  hung  on  to  “  Maggie.” 

It  happened  that  while  Marguerite  and  J.  Bracebridge  had  their  good 
eye  tight  glued  on  Paris,  His  Mother  read  out  loud  an  article  about  a  Bargain 
Trip  to  Cairo  in  a  Magazine  whose  long  suit  is  patterns, 
fancy-work  and  anti-suffrage. 

Now  the  Article  said  that  Egypt  was  a  very  Wicked 
Place,  which  certainly  made  a  Hit  with  J.  Bracebridge,  who 
hankered  after  the  streets  of  Askelon  and  the  Side  Doors  of 
Gath.  And  there  was  a  great  Spiel  at  the  End  of  the  Article 
^  about  the  Spinx  being  the  Center  of  Social  Elegance  in  our  Day 
just  as  in  the  Days  of  Queen  Hatasoo,  and  a  Whole  Lot  about  the  Culture  that 
could  be  squeezed  out  of  a  XIVth  Dynasty  Papyrus  Leaf  Pome.  That  cer¬ 
tainly  Listened  good  to  Marguerite,  who  just  Doted  on  Pomes  and  Potes. 

So  she  made  tracks  for  Hartford,  where  she  laid  in  a  Straight  Front,  that 
she  could  not  Sit  Down  in,  and  a  Harem-Skirt,  that 
she  hid  in  the  Bottom  of  her  Saratoga.  And  J.  Brace¬ 
bridge  began  to  do  a  little  Landscape  Gardening  on  his 
Frontispiece,  laying  out  a  very  neat  Set  of  Depews.  He 
worked  for  hours  trying  to  get  a  side-hold  on  the  Aetna 
Life  accent. 

So  they  left  the  Land  of  the  Somewhat  Free  and  the 
Home  of  the  more  or  Less  Brave  and  they  headed  it 
straight  for  Cairo. 

It  was  two  months  later  that  the  Acting  Manager 
of  the  recently  Incorporated  Printing  Establishment  of 
J.  Bracebridge  Jones,  Ltd.  (formerly  John  B.  Jones, 

Printer),  received  the  following  dope  from  the  Main  Squeeze  of  the  Outfit. 


Mr,  JefFerey  Jenkins: 


Cairo,  Some  Time  or  Other  in  April. 

Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Jeff: 

1  have  gone  as  far  up  the  Nile  as  my  time  and  the  Letter  of  Credit  will  permit.  It 
sure  does  take  the  Mazuma.  At  8  to-morrow  we  turn  our  faces  toward  the  Only  Coun¬ 
try  on  Earth  where  a  man  can  get  a  Steak  with  a  Meat  Taste  to  it. 
Meet  me  at  the  Station  with  a  Pie.  Tell  Mother  I  am  Coming 
Home  to  Eat. 

Do  I  like  Egypt?  Yes,  because  now  I  shall  be  Satisfied  with 
Connecticut.  You  can  bet  your  Bottom  Dollar  on  that.  Egypt  is 
a  wonderful  country,  but  very  small  for  its  Age.  Most  of  the 
Natives  are  Farmers.  Those  who  are  not  are  Robbers.  The  Farm¬ 
ers  live  on  the  River.  Other  Natives  Live  on  the  Tourists. 
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I  have  seen  so  many  Tombs  and  Family  Vaults  I’m  ashamed  to  look  an  Undertaker 
in  the  Face.  For  Three  Weeks  Maggie  and  I  have  Trailed  Along  looking  into  Open 
Graves  and  trying  not  to  seem  Shy  on  Soulfulness.  My  Figure  seems  to  be  quite  Popular 
with  Fellow  Tourists.  For  though  I  pierce  the  Atmosphere  for  a  considerable  distance 
Up  and  Down,  I  never  Block  the  View  of  those  Behind  me.  Besides  I  am  Handy  at 
going  down  Cracks  into  Royal  Tombs  and  other  Places  of  Amuse¬ 
ment  here. 

Egypt  is  so  Old  you  get  the  Headache  trying  to  Think  Back. 

Egypt  had  gone  through  40  Administrations  and  Was  on  the  Down 
Grade  before  Bridgeport  was  Staked  Out.  The  Egyptian  Language 
is  called  Arabic.  The  Arabic  language  when  Spoken  Sounds  like 
Hiram  Brown’s  tomcat  trying  to  Cough  Up  a  Fish  Bone. 

Marguerite  bought  a  Book  called  “Arabic  at  a  Glance”  and 
started  in  to  Learn  Useful  Sentences.  When  she  got  it  Down  Pat  she 
expected  she  could  Pass  as  a  Native  and  Buy  things  at  Half  Price. 

When  She  tries  to  Speak  it  the  Natives  Run  Around  her  in  circles 
calling  on  Allah  for  Temporary  Assistance. 

The  Principal  Products  of  the  country  are  Insects,  Dust,  Guides  and  Fake  Curios. 
I  got  my  Share  of  Each.  Americans  are  Popular  in  Egypt  —  during  Business  Hours. 

You’re  up  against  a  Shell  Game  the  whole  time  you’re  Here,  except 
when  you’re  buying  Mummies  at  Assouan. 

Assouan  is  famous  for  its  Mummies  and  its  Climate.  The 
Mummies  made  Assouan  and  the  Climate  made  the  Mummies. 

I V  f  1  Ww  Assouan  is  as  Dry  as  Heublein’s  on  Sunday.  It  is  as  Dry  as  that 

A  ^  ^  L  TC  Herring  you  Bought  once  in  Gibb  Graham’s  Grocery  Store,  that 
you  Said  was  the  Driest  thing  on  Earth.  It  is  surrounded  by  Desert,  and  the  Sun  is 
always  Working  Overtime. 

Maggie  Laid  in  a  few  Choice  Bits  in  Mummies.  She  is  Bringing  Home  the 
Right  Toe  of  King  Amen-hotep,  who  was  the  Candy  Kid  of  His  Time,  according 
to  the  Dealer  who  Sold  it.  He  was  a  Grand  nephew  of  Queen  Hatasoo  and 
there  was  a  Strong  Atmosphere  of  Social  Elegance  about  his  Reign  just  as  there 
is  About  his  Toe.  But  I  understand  that  for  Culture  and  Refinement  he  wasn’t 
in  it  with  his  Aunt  Hattie.  At  least  so  Maggie  Says. 

Speaking  of  Culture,  Maggie  made  a  Bird  among  the  Ancient  Papyruses  in 
a  Bazaar.  It  was  a  Sonnet  in  Ancient  Egyptian  by  Rameses  Second  Printed  on  a 
Lotus  Leaf  and  with  a  4000- Year-Old  Guarantee  pasted  on  the  Back.  Finest  Bit 
of  Printing  you  ever  saw.  Dealer  said  it  was  All  Guff  about  Gutenberg  being 
the  Inventor  of  Printing.  The  Ancient  Egyptians  were  regular  lallapaloosas  at  the 
Game.  And  I  thought  So  too  until  I  Read  on  the  Back  of  it:  “  Peckanco,  Printers, 

Hartford,  Connecticut.”  That  was  a  Hot  One. 

Tell  Mother  to  Open  some  Preserves.  The  preserves 
in  Egypt  taste  like  the  Day  after  Taking  Calomel.  The 
National  Dish  of  Egypt  is  a  sort  of  Meat  Pie  made  of 
.anything  that  happens  to  be  in  the  Ice-Box.  I  liked  it 
when  I  ate  it  —  and  then  all  During  the  Afternoon  and 
Evening. 

Give  my  Love  to  Everybody  whether  I  know  Them  or 
Not.  Maggie  Sends  Hers,  Too.  Yours, 

JOHNNY. 

P.  S. —  Tell  Mother  to  Make  Some  Dumplings. 

ffl.  The  above  article  is  reprinted  from  the  house  organ  of  R.  S.  Peck  &  Company,  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  particular  style  of  advertising  literature.  The  bring¬ 
ing  into  the  article  of  the  firm  name  has  been  done  in  a  very  clever  manner. 
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Sources  of  Inspiration  to  the  Job-Compositor 

By  FREDERICK  F.  TURNER 

LL  artists  must  obtain  their  working  material  from  some¬ 
where.  As  the  novelist,  the  painter  and  the  musician 
study  life,  nature,  the  old  masters  and  contemporary  art, 
so  must  the  job-compositor,  if  he  would  excel. 

His  mind  should  ever  dwell  on  the  pertinent  remarks 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  appertaining  to  the  laying  up  of 
rQ~  flo-'vvy/si  i^aterials :  “  It  is  undisputably  evident  that  the  greater 

part  of  every  man’s  life  must  be  employed  in  collecting 
materials  for  the  exercise  of  genius.  Invention,  strictly  speaking,  is  little 
more  than  a  new  combination  of  those  images  which  have  previously  been 
gathered  and  deposited  in  the  memory  —  nothing  can  come  of  nothing;  he 
who  has  laid  up  nothing  can  produce  no  combinations.  The  more  extensive 
therefore  your  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  those  who  have  excelled,  the 
more  extensive  will  be  your  powers  of  invention,  and  what  may  appear  still 
more  like  a  paradox,  the  more  original  will  be  your  conceptions.” 

The  shapeliness  and  dignified  appearance  of  the  work  of  some  of  the  old 
typographers  should  inspire  one  to  emulate  their  work,  craftsmen  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  having  the  advantage  over  them  of  being  able,  because  of  increased 
facilities,  to  improve  upon  crude  mechanical  execution.  It  is  an  absorbing 
study,  this  research  into  the  best  work  of  our  predecessors,  and  one  that  has 
in  it  much  of  practical  value.  And  this,  after  all,  is  the  end  we  seek. 

Job-printing  of  the  present  day  is  an  art,  and  artistic  instinct  is  required 
to  do  one’s  work  well.  The  job-compositor  is  gathering  materials,  also  fur¬ 
thering  his  self-culture,  when  he  stands  before  nature  in  the  forests  and  fields, 
doting  over  the  shapeliness  of  trees  and  shrubs,  color  harmony  and  color 
combinations  that  are  presented  to  him  here  in  the  perfect;  also  when  he  is 
studying  a  classic  painting  or  listening  to  a  well-rendered  oratorio  or  opera,  or 
a  well-delivered  sermon  or  lecture.  The  love  of  all  this  can  not  but  inspire 
him  to  nobler  effort  in  his  every-day  work.  Yet  artistic  instinct  in  a  com¬ 
positor  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  him.  Contrary  to  some  of  the  other  arts 
he  must  possess  with  it  a  deal  of  mechanical  ability,  since  his  calling  combines 
the  artistic  with  the  practical. 

To  be  able  to  observe  and  admire  nature’s  accurate  color  gradations,  how¬ 
ever,  and  to  appreciate  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  flower  and  the  leaf,  reveals 
the  fact  that  one  has  the  earmarks  of  the  artist,  and  the  necessary  talent  for 
becoming  an  expert  jobber.  For  while  commercial  job-printing  does  not 
permit  of  the  delicate  coloring  of  the  flower,  and  the  limitations  of  type  and 
copy  do  not  permit  of  the  superb  shape  of  the  shrub,  he  who  has  not  the  eye 
for  color  will  never  grade  it  aright,  and  if  he  can  not  see  shape  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  whip  his  job  into  any  kind  of  presentable  contour. 

Then  he  must  study  the  work  of  his  fellow  man,  principally  contemporary, 
because  job-printing  has  never  been  on  a  higher  plane,  viewed  from  both  the 
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artistic  and  mechanical  standpoints,  than  at  present.  On  nature  and  classic 
art,  therefore,  he  feeds  his  soul,  but  for  that  which  is  nearer,  perhaps,  of  real, 
practical,  tangible  value  he  feeds  his  mind  on  contemporary  and  ancient  work 
of  his  craft. 

Like  the  novelist,  the  job-compositor  must  be  observing.  And  his  stud¬ 
ies  and  observations  must  not  be  confined  to  the  work  of  his  own  craft,  but 
must  extend  to  that  of  the  kindred  arts.  Manifold  and  varied  are  the  ideas 
presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  observant  compositor  in  the  work  of  the 
sign-painter,  where  he  strives  for  artistic  merit.  Study  the  painted  signs  on 
your  city  billboards,  the  announcements  of  current  attractions  outside  the  city 
playhouses.  The  artistic  merit  of  some  of  these  efforts  are  ideal,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  an  inspiration  to  a  student  of  the  graphic  arts.  The  same  is  true  of 
many  book-cover  designs,  ancient  and  modern.  Both  styles  of  art  are  mar¬ 
vels  of  richness  and  simplicity.  To  the  student  of  design,  the  wide  variety 
that  is  presented  to  him  in  the  windows  of  the  high-class  bookshop  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  study.  Practical  suggestions  for  combinations  of  border  and  designs 
are  often  to  be  seen  here,  the  scheme  of  which  can  very  frequently  be  dupli¬ 
cated  with  unit  borders,  notwithstanding  their  limitations.  Apropos  of  this, 
it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  many  of  the  borders,  ornaments  and  embellish¬ 
ments  at  present  issuing  by  the  typefounders  are  truly  artistic  creations, 
designed  free  and  flowing.  By  their  use  the  job-compositor  is  enabled  to  make 
his  work  resemble  that  of  the  designer. 

In  architecture  and  ornamental  ironwork,  also,  are  presented  suggestive 
ideas  for  the  practical  use  of  the  job-compositor.  Architecture  the  more  espe¬ 
cially,  because  it  is  structural  in  character,  as  is  job-composition,  depending 
upon  its  foundation  for  its  completion,  the  study  of  which  instructs  the  jobber 
in  the  necessity  for  solidity  of  foundation  for  perfect  finish  mechanically  as 
well  as  artistically. 

Modern  job-typography  has  much  to  do  with  arrangement,  and  suggestive 
ideas  in  this  connection,  or  at  least  food  for  thought,  are  to  be  found  in  artistic 
window-dressing;  also  in  the  layout  schemes  of  the  city  parks  and  country 
estates,  where  the  arrangement  of  flower-beds,  lakes,  walks,  shrubbery,  statu¬ 
ary,  sundials,  etc.,  are  for  the  most  part  executed  in  a  manner  so  artistic  that 
it  can  not  but  delight  the  esthetic  taste. 


What  a  Cost  System  Does 

A  cost-accounting  system  will  not  actually  make  expenses  less  or  render  the  income 
more  in  any  business,  but  it  will  meter  the  expense  and  income  to  enable  those  in  the 
management  to  see  wastes  of  expenditure  and  opportunities  for  income. 

For  instance,  if  you  own  a  long  row  of  rental  houses  and  furnish  the  water  to  the  tenants 
you  will  have  a  meter  on  the  main  supply  line.  If  you  get  a  bill  one  month  more  than  all  pre¬ 
ceding  months  for  water  service  you  at  once  know  by  means  of  that  meter  that  there  is  waste. 
You  pursue  an  investigation  and  find  a  faucet  leaking  in  one  of  the  houses  along  the  row. 

Now,  this  meter  didn’t  find  this  leak,  nor  did  it  stop  the  leak  —  it  simply  told  of  its 
existence.  It  simply  extended  knowledge  and  activity  by  reason  of  that  knowledge. 

The  principal  value  of  an  accounting  system  is  that  it  starts  mental  activity  to  the 
pursuit  of  economy. —  David  Cibson  in  Common  Sense. 
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Remaking  a  Country  Paper 

By  GEORGE  FRENCH 

NE  day  in  June  last  a  Country  Paper  came  and  knocked  at 
my  door,  and  when  I  responded  to  the  summons  it  walked 
in  and  sat  down  in  my  office  chair.  It  has  been  there 
ever  since,  but  it  is  not  the  same  Country  Paper.  It  was 
emaciated,  lean,  dejected,  out  at  elbows,  and  generally 
disheveled.  Now  it  is  sleek,  fat  with  advertisements, 
prosperous,  growing  actually  corpulent  with  news,  and 
has  an  air  of  self-respect. 

The  transformation  has  been  effected  within  the  space  of  less  than  three 
months.  I  thought  it  would  take  me  at  least  a  year  to  get  the  barnacles  off  of 
it,  and  find  out  if  there  were  anything  there  upon  which  to  build  a  new  life. 
The  barnacles  fell  off  at  a  touch.  A  new  skin  grew  where  they  were.  Youth 
came  back  to  the  forlorn  figure.  When  I  gave  it  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  Country 
Paper  was  a  new  sheet.  Y ou  would  not  have  known  it. 

When  it  came  into  my  office  and  refused  to  budge  when  I  told  it  there  was 
nothing  doing,  it  was  shabby  with  old  type,  disreputable  with  dead  advertise¬ 
ments,  full  of  plate  and  set  miscellany.  It  had  but  little  local  news,  and  noth¬ 
ing  that  could  be  called  editorials,  even  by  stretching  courtesy  to  the  utmost. 
It  was  a  big  eight-column  blanket  sheet,  with  columns  twenty-five  inches  long. 
Now  it  is  an  eight-page  five-column  paper,  all  set  in  eight-point  type,  no  plate, 
no  miscellany,  nothing  but  two  columns  of  editorial  (mostly  home  news)  and 
local  news  and  topics.  In  place  of  four  columns  or  less  of  local  news  there  are 
now  about  twelve  columns,  and  it  is  all  good  local  stuff.  It  is  printed  on  a 
four-roller  book  press  on  book  paper.  When  I  took  it  in  it  had  something  like 
ten  columns  that  it  filled  with  advertisements,  a  goodly  proportion  of  which 
were  dead  patent-medicine  electros.  Some  of  the  others  were  local,  with  a 
rate  that  could  not  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

Now  (this  week)  twenty-six  of  the  forty  columns  are  filled  with  live 
advertisements,  at  good  rates.  There  is  but  one  patent-medicine  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  paper,  and  that  will  be  the  last.  There  is  not  a  free  notice  in  the 
paper.  There  is  not  a  write-up.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  but  paid  adver¬ 
tisements  and  good  reading-matter.  And  this  week’s  paper  shows  a  profit  of 
from  $25  to  $30.  It  is  not  a  very  big  profit,  but  considering  that  the  loss  was 
twice  that  amount  only  ten  weeks  ago,  it  looks  good  to  me. 

In  addition  to  building  up  the  paper  in  ten  weeks  we  have  moved  the 
office  into  new  quarters,  renewed  more  than  half  of  the  entire  equipment,  put 
in  electric  power,  and  got  rid  of  every  person  who  was  employed  on  the  old 
sheet.  It  has  been  a  busy  ten  weeks. 

Now,  here  is  the  point;  The  town  this  paper  is  located  in  is  a  pretty  live 
one.  The  old  paper  was  the  county  paper  for  so  many  years  that  it  makes  me 
dizzy  to  look  at  the  volume-number.  The  man  I  bought  it  of  had  owned  and 
run  it  thirty-eight  years.  It  had  always  been  respectable.  It  had  always 
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been  Republican  in  politics.  It  was  so  conservative  that  the  editor  would  not 
ask  anybody  for  news ;  they  had  to  bring  it  in  to  him  if  they  wished  to  have  it 
printed.  Once  in  a  while  some  man  would  spunk  up  and  write  the  editor  a 
letter  upon  some  local  topic ;  that  week  the  paper  would  sell  as  many  as  twenty 
extra  copies. 

The  new  men  went  to  work  to  print  the  news.  They  did  not  think  or 
worry  about  anything  else.  They  did  not  ask  anybody  to  advertise.  They 
did  not  ask  anybody  for  job-printing.  They  everlastingly  grubbed  for  local 
news.  The  first  week  they  trebled  the  record  for  local  news.  They  packed 
the  paper  every  week.  They  threw  out  the  plate-matter.  They  threw  out  the 
dead  advertisements.  They  threw  out  the  miscellany.  They  threw  out  the 
advertisements  that  paid  a  too  low  rate.  They  filled  all  the  space  with  local 
matter.  It  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  merchants  began 
to  ask  about  advertising.  In  about  five  weeks  some  of  them  came  across  vinth 
quite  decent  orders  for  space.  The  seventh  week  we  had  about  as  much  adver¬ 
tising  as  we  expected  to  have  at  the  end  of  the  year.  That  week  we  ran  one 
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The  heading  of  the  paper  that  was  remade. 


office  advertisement,  about  a  column.  The  next  week  we  ran  a  four-inch  office 
advertisement  —  all  we  could  crowd  in.  This  last  week  we  did  not  have  a 
line  of  office  advertisements  in,  not  a  line  of  advertisements  that  did  not  pay 
full  rates,  not  a  line  of  “  filler  ”  copy,  and  actually  did  the  “  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  ”  stunt  of  setting  out  about  two  columns  of  live  advertising,  as  well 
as  about  four  columns  of  reading-matter. 

This  agreeable  state  of  things  is  the  direct  and  logical  result  of  making  a 
paper  that  the  people  of  this  town  like.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  We  have 
not  tried  to  get  more  circulation,  but  we  have  got  it  all  the  same.  We 
have  not  tried  much  for  the  advertising.  Most  of  it  has  come  in.  We  have 
tried  to  do  but  one  thing  —  to  fill  the  paper  with  live  local  news,  and  matter 
that  particularly  interests  this  town.  We  are  not  yet  on  dry  land,  of  course. 
Much  of  our  advertising  is  short-time  orders.  Some  of  it  is  political.  But  it 
is  in  the  paper,  and  for  three  weeks  we  have  kept  up  the  maximum.  We 
expect  to  have  to  work  to  keep  it  up,  but  we  expect  to  keep  it  up.  We  have 
many  plans  for  doing  so,  and  all  of  them  are  based  upon  the  making  of  a  good 
local  paper.  We  do  not  cater  to  anybody.  We  are  so  independent  that  we 
“  lean  over  back.”  But  the  people  seem  to  like  it.  We  hit  people  and  things, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  names  and  point  to  persons.  But  we  do  it  all 
in  a  good  spirit.  We  do  not  let  anybody  get  grouchy.  We  are  ready  to  give 
credit  to  all  who  deserve  it,  and  then  some.  We  run  a  human-interest  paper. 
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I  think  that  this  brief  experience  proves  that  a  paper  may  be  run  in  a  town 
on  these  lines:  Print  all  the  news  there  is.  If  there  is  not  enough,  make 
some.  Do  not  fabricate  it,  but  dig  it  out.  There  are  interesting  things  in 
every  town  to  write  little  stories  about  —  more  than  any  editor  will  exhaust 
during  his  lifetime.  Keep  on  doing  so.  Do  it  every  week.  Print  the  paper 
well.  Make  the  size  small  and  handy;  mine  is  eight  pages,  13^4  by  19J4 
inches.  This  is  the  regular  magazine  paper  —  27  by  39.  I  print  the  eight 
pages  at  once,  using  39  by  54  paper,  work  and  turn,  and  slit  the  second  time 
through  the  press.  I  fold  and  trim.  I  use  a  paper  that  costs  me  3.95  cents  a 
pound,  and  it  will  print  a  120-screen  half-tone  finely,  and  the  type  looks  like 
bookwork. 

The  trouble  with  most  local  papers  is  that  they  do  not  print  the  news  of 
their  towns.  They  do  not  see  the  interesting  phases  of  life.  They  are  so 
deadly  dull  that  advertisers  get  no  returns  from  them.  The  local  paper  need 
not  be  profound.  It  is  better  not.  It  should  not  be  trivial.  It  should  just  be 
full  of  fellowship.  It  should  be  a  mirror  of  the  town  —  a  true  mirror.  It  will 
not  do  to  concave  or  convex  the  glass. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  young  and  vastly  ignorant,  I  ran  a  country  paper 
some  years.  I  made  no  money.  I  barely  escaped  failure.  I  said  I  ran  a 
country  paper.  I  did  not  —  the  country  paper  ran  me.  Now  I  am  running  a 
country  paper,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  success,  because  I  have  ceased  to  be  a 
journalist  and  am  just  a  reporter,  and  a  townsman.  I  am  giving  but  one-third 
of  my  time  to  the  work,  but  I  would  rather  turn  out  copy  for  that  paper  than 
formulate  the  biggest  advertising  campaign  in  the  land,  or  sit  in  the  seat  of 
the  most  mighty  magazine  editor.  In  a  year  from  this  date  I  will  report  that 
this  country  paper  that  threw  itself  upon  my  compassion  in  the  manner  indi¬ 
cated  is  making  a  clear  net  profit  of  not  less  than  $2,500  a  year,  and  that  it  is 
all  due  to  making  a  paper  that  is  a  part  of  the  town  and  that  mirrors  the  whole 
of  the  town. 


Type  Consistency  in  Advertisements 

By  CHARLES  A.  WHITTLE 

there  were  a  mental-meter,  and  the  same  were  attached 
to  Mr.  Casual  Reader,  there  would  be  an  interesting 
record  revealed  when  the  mind  shifts  from  “  reading- 
matter  ”  to  advertisements.  It  would  show  effort  and 
strain. 

The  eye  specialist  could  explain  this  in  part.  The 
retina  has  been  receiving  certain  types  of  impressions. 
Their  uniformity  and  persistence  make  it  possible  for  the 
eye  and  the  mind  to  take  up  the  impressions  with  the  least  possible  effort,  in 
fact,  almost  automatically.  This  is  what  has  been  taking  place  when  one  goes 
through  the  reading-matter. 
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But  let  the  eye  switch  to  the  ad.-type  and  there  is  effort,  strain,  slowness. 
Why?  Because  the  eye  and  mind  have  acquired  a  habit  and  there  is  a  break 
in  the  habit. 

Why  do  violence  not  only  to  the  receptivity  of  the  eye  and  the  reading 
nerves,  but  also  to  the  sense  of  proportion,  harmony,  beauty?  Why  should 
there  be  violent  contrasts,  one  type  in  one  column  and  quite  another  in  the 
adjoining  column?  Why  should  one  be  compelled  to  look  upon  a  scrambled 
and  messy  page  of  warring  type  ?  Why  should  one  be  compelled  to  telescope 
his  eye  lenses  into  thirty-two  different  positions,  more  or  less,  in  order  to  read 
a  single  advertisement?  Why  should  one  be  yanked  around  by  his  censor 
nerves  to  accommodate  an  advertising  display? 

One  may  not  recall  having  had  these  violent  experiences,  and  yet  have 
suffered  them.  One  may  not  remember  that  there  was  a  revolt  when  shifting 
from  one  class  of  type  in  the  reading-matter  to  another  class  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  yet  it  has  occurred  unconsciously  and  for  no  reason  that  you  have 
been  aware.  Without  knowing  it  one  has  refused  to  read  advertising  type. 

A  little  thing  can  change  the  course  of  attention.  If  the  sensitive  plates 
of  the  eyes  and  the  reading  nerves  strain  ever  so  little  against  a  change  of 
impressions,  there  may  be  an  adverse  current  started  which  will  sway  the 
mind  —  so  much  so,  that  you  may  refuse  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  passing 
advertisement.  Undoubtedly  when  the  eye  is  focused  to  meet  one  kind  of 
type  and  that  type  the  kind  which  carries  the  attention  to  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  parts  of  a  publication,  it  often  refuses,  without  our  knowing,  to  observe 
that  which  is  larger,  smaller  or  very  different. 

It  will  be  a  seven-league  step  in  the  right  direction  when  the  advertising 
world  fully  realizes  the  meaning  of  type  inconsistency  and  its  effect  upon  the 
attention.  Not  only  will  there  be  larger  results  financially,  but  there  will  be 
eliminated  much  of  that  v/hich  makes  the  printed  pages  of  our  publication 
frightful  to  behold.  It  will  mean  that  for  purely  utilitarian  reasons  the  shout¬ 
ing,  large  type  will  settle  down  into  modest  decency,  and  talk  in  the  tone  to 
which  your  nerves  are  attuned.  The  bizarre  and  sensational  type  is  ready  for 
the  shelf-dust,  anyway. 

But — yes,  indeed,  there  is  a  “but” — the  publishers  insist  that  it  is  ethical 
to  hang  out  a  sign,  “  Beware,  this  is  an  advertisement !  ”  They  would  not  for 
the  world  permit  the  same  type  to  appear  in  the  reading-matter  as  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement.  No,  no,  not  even  if  the  page  were  thereby  made  to  violate  every 
rule  of  art,  every  note  of  harmony.  Strange  ethics!  Strange  that  decent 
advertisements  should  be  compelled  to  don  different  style,  and  stand  out  more 
from  the  oddity  of  unattractive  attire  than  the  reading-matter. 

We  wonder,  indeed,  if  any  person  can  draw  a  sufficient  distinction  in 
ethics  between  designating  what  are  advertisements  and  what  are  not,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  destruction  of  the  artistic  appearance  of  a  page,  on  the  other? 

But  the  distinction  should  not  be  drawn.  There  is  no  reason,  that  we 
know  of,  why  an  advertisement  should  not  be  given  as  decent  treatment  as 
“  reading-matter.”  There  is  reason  why  an  advertisement  should  not  be  set 
out  of  harmony  with  everything  else  on  a  printed  page. 
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l-'rom  an  oil  painting  by  Carl  R.  Krafft,  Palette  and  Chisel  Club.  Chicago. 
'rhrec-«  olor  half  tone  and  tint. 

Kfigito.'ed  .uid  p'inird  by  The  Henry  to  Shepard  t'onipany,  t.'hioag-i 
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Courtesy  pays.  A  little  of  it  at  Denver  in 
September  might  have  brought  large  dividends  to 
employing  printers. 


William  Eleroy  Curtis,  the  famous  nevrs- 
paper  correspondent  who  died  last  month,  once 
was  a  “  printer’s  devil.”  It  probably  was  during 
this  period  of  his  career  that  the  foundation  for 
his  future  greatness  was  laid. 


Every  industry  is  tormented  with  “  time- 
killers,”  The  printing  business  is  no  exception. 
These  artisans  are  a  detriment  to  their  fellow 
workers  as  well  as  to  their  employers,  and  should 
be  looked  upon  as  common  enemies  of  the  trade. 


Seventh  place  is  given  the  printing  business 
among  the  great  industries  of  the  country.  If, 
however,  a  heart-to-heart  talk  could  be  arranged 
with  the  top-notchers,  it  probably  would  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  six  leaders  reached  their  positions 
largely  through  aid  received  from  the  seventh. 


A  WOMAN  editor  out  in  Kansas  has  defied  the 
town  of  Olpe  to  drive  her  out.  “  Just  come  on,” 
she  says  to  a  prominent  citizen,  in  a  late  issue  of 
her  paper,  “  and  I  will  sure  give  you  a  job  of  pick¬ 
ing  out  a  few  shots.”  Just  like  a  woman  —  never 
weighs  her  words.  What  Westerner  is  afraid  of 
shots  that  can  be  “  picked  out  ”  ? 


The  defeat  of  reciprocity  in  Canada  will  not 
affect  the  good  feeling  between  American  and 
Canadian  printers.  Simply  because  we  could  not 
agree  on  the  exchange  of  material  things  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  a  free  and  unrestricted  exchange  of  ideas 
for  mutual  benefit  should  not  continue.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  we  have  free  speech. 


One  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  cost  system  —  and  a  mighty  big  benefit, 
too  —  is  the  general  effect  it  has  on  the  whole 
establishment.  Its  tendency  is  to  make  every  one 
more  orderly  in  the  performance  of  his  work  —  to 
plan  a  better  system  for  handling  the  particular 
2-5 


work  he  has  in  hand.  And  this  naturally  leads  to 
the  bigger  question  of  bringing  the  different 
departments  into  more  harmonious  cooperation. 
When  a  cost  system  is  installed  it  is  but  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  revolution  against  chaos. 


The  formation  of  one  national  organization,  to 
which  all  employing  printers  could  consistently 
give  their  support,  has  not  attained  that  rounded- 
out  condition  for  which  we  have  been  so  earnestly 
striving.  Yet  we  should  not  be  discouraged.  The 
mountains  are  mostly  at  our  back.  The  questions 
ahead  of  us  are  only  mole-hills,  even  though  they 
are  trying  to  look  like  the  Rockies. 


November  should  be  a  good  month  for  printers 
and  a  correspondingly  bad  month  for  “  fillers.” 
The  “  filler  ”  should  get  a  chilly  reception  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
prosper  more  or  less  until  the  cost  system  becomes 
so  general  that  one  or  two  offices  in  each  city  or 
town  get  all  of  the  “  filler  ”  business.  Then  these 
offices  and  the  “  filler  ”  will  disappear  simulta¬ 
neously. 

With  the  approach  of  the  gladsome  Christmas 
season  —  the  time  when  we  like  to  remember 
others  —  thoughtful  employers  will  turn  their 
attention  to  those  employees  who  have  rendered 
faithful  service  during  the  year.  Or  it  may  be 
that  one  worker  will  want  to  show  an  appreciation 
of  the  kindnesses  and  courtesies  extended  to  him 
by  another.  To  all  of  these  we  are  offering  a  splen¬ 
did  suggestion,  on  page  170,  Turn  to  it  now.  It 
may  save  you  some  perplexity. 


Abolishing  piece  work  in  the  composing-room 
was  looked  on  as  a  large  proposition  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  convention  at  San 
Francisco.  That  body  therefore  decided  to  go  a 
little  slow.  Referendums  are  sometimes  mislead¬ 
ing  when  the  voters  are  not  all  directly  interested 
in  the  questions  on  which  they  are  asked  to  vote. 
There  were  eleven  thousand  votes  cast  in  favor  of 
continuing  piece  work.  Possibly  this  is  a  large 
majority  of  typographical  union  members  work- 
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ing  on  a  piece  basis.  At  any  rate  it  would  seem 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  setting  “  straight 
type”  are  the  only  printers  competent  to  decide 
whether  piece  work  is  a  good  or  bad  system  in  the 
composing-room. 


It  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  recently 
that  a  miner  who  had  his  back  broken  thirteen 
years  ago  is  now  a  successful  employing  job- 
printer.  The  dispatch  doesn’t  state  what  induced 
him  to  turn  to  the  printing  business  after  his  back 
was  broken.  And  that  might  be  an  interesting 
part  of  the  story.  Who  knows  but  that  he  had 
been  reading  about  printers’  backbones,  and  cost 
systems,  and  finally  decided  that  he  had  about  as 
good  a  chance  as  the  average  printer  to  make 
money  at  the  business? 


Two  MEMBERS  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union 
have  been  charged  with  a  serious  crime  —  the 
hiring  of  sluggers  to  murder  a  nonunion  printer. 
As  both  of  these  printers  have  held  office  in  their 
union,  we  trust,  for  the  sake  of  the  good  name 
which  this  old  organization  has  borne,  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  charges  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 
Chicago  Typographical  union  officials  usually  have 
been  men  of  good  character,  representative  of  the 
best  element  of  the  organization’s  membership. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  exception  to  the  rule  will 
be  shown  in  this  case. 


It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  of  some  fellow 
going  under  because  “he  couldn’t  stand  prosper¬ 
ity.”  Recently,  and  for  the  first  time,  however,  it 
has  been  reported  that  a  newspaper  —  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Pointer  —  has  gone  out  of  business  because 
its  circulation  had  become  too  large.  When  it  was 
unknown  and  fighting  for  a  standing,  the  paper 
made  money.  But  when  its  influence  began  to 
widen  and  its  circulation  finally  reached  over  the 
twenty-thousand  mark,  it  collapsed  under  a  load 
of  readers.  The  Pointer  was  circulated  free,  the 
advertising  paying  the  cost.  But  the  advertising 
rates  did  not  mount  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
circulation,  and  —  well,  it  is  easy  to  account  for 
the  demise. 

An  Ambitious  Youn^  Printer. 

A  recent  letter  of  inquiry  from  an  ambitious 
youngster  up  in  Iowa  tells  something  of  the  lauda¬ 
ble  ambitions  of  a  practical  printer.  The  letter  of 
our  Iowa  correspondent  is  an  unusual  one.  It  lays 
bare  a  heart  filled  with  ambition  to  make  its  pos¬ 
sessor  the  very  best  printer  on  earth.  And  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  a  good  chance 
to  win,  for  he  freely  admits  that  there  is  an 


immense  amount  to  learn,  and  that  he  purposes  to 
study  hard  while  he  works.  Coming  to  this  coun¬ 
try  from  England  about  two  years  ago,  he  has 
taken  up  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  and  is  a  close  reader 
of  The  Inland  Printer.  Upon  the  completion  of 
the  course,  it  is  his  purpose  to  visit  England  in 
order  to  take  instruction  and  try  for  a  gold  medal 
in  the  London  City  Guilds  examination  for  print¬ 
ers.  But  his  research  for  information  does  not 
stop  here.  He  wants  to  know  the  other  end  of  the 
business  also,  and  is  making  arrangements  to  take 
up  a  correspondence  course  in  estimating,  supple¬ 
menting  it  with  a  thorough  study  of  books  bearing 
on  the  printing  trades.  He  says,  among  other 
things : 

“  Since  coming  to  this  country  I  have  learned 
this  great  fact ;  that  the  bigger  the  man  the  bigger 
the  job  there  is  waiting  for  him.  I  am  trying  in 
my  own  way  to  fit  myself  for  a  bigger  job,  and  am 
hoping  to  be  a  big-enough  man  in  my  business 
some  day  to  handle  the  biggest  job  —  in  fact  I  am 
going  to  be.” 

This  sounds  like  a  man  who  couldn’t  be  stopped. 
He’s  on  the  road  to  success,  and  it  will  require  a 
mighty  big  bump  to  push  him  into  the  ditch. 


The  Printer  as  a  Citizen. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  there  undoubtedly  were 
many  members  of  the  printing  fraternity  who 
were  sometimes  inclined  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
calling.  Not  that  they  did  not  respect  the  art 
itself,  but  rather  because  they  deplored  the  pov¬ 
erty  (and  its  corollaries)  of  many  of  those  labor¬ 
ing  in  the  field.  Journeyman  printers  especially 
were  known  for  their  intemperance  and  for  their 
financial  irresponsibility.  Many  of  them  became 
wanderers  over  the  country,  with  no  home  and  no 
desire  for  a  home.  There  seemed  to  be  something 
about  the  atmosphere  of  a  printing-office  that 
labeled  it  a  temporary  abiding-place  only  —  a 
friendly  spot  along  the  way  —  a  mile-post,  as  it 
were,  marking  the  nature  of  the  business  in  which 
the  tourists  were  supposed  to  be  engaged. 

But  what  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  these 
twenty-five  years !  The  tourist  has  become  almost 
extinct,  and  the  great  majority  of  printers  are 
steady,  temperate,  home-loving  citizens.  To-day, 
in  fact  —  to  tell  the  unvarnished  truth  —  there  are 
no  better  citizens  in  America  than  the  men  engaged 
in  the  graphic  arts.  They  are  absolutely  the  best 
citizens  in  our  country.  This  is  so  because  they 
are  not  only  home-builders:  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  class  of  citizens,  they  are  nation- 
builders,  almost  to  a  man  taking  a  deep  interest  in 
our  laws  and  our  public  institutions.  Combining 
intelligence,  integrity,  and  loyalty  to  the  laws 
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under  which  they  live,  no  class  of  citizens  can  make 
a  better  showing. 

In  every  city  and  town,  in  every  country  on 
earth,  printing  craftsmen  are  leaders  in  all  pro¬ 
gressive  movements.  With  a  steady,  unflinching 
tread,  they  are,  more  distinctively  than  any  other 
class  in  America,  carrying  forward  those  princi¬ 
ples  for  which  the  founders  of  our  government 
fought  and  died.  In  the  forefront  of  the  country’s 
saving  force — the  great  middle  class — the  printer 
is  waging  war  against  disease,  graft  and  injus¬ 
tice,  and  he  is  entitled  to  a  good  name  and  full 
credit  for  his  honorable  record. 

We  are  proud  to  be  printers. 


The  Railroad  Strike  in  England. 

The  recent  rail  strike  in  England  should  be 
studied  by  every  one  interested  in  economic  prog¬ 
ress.  If  we  are  able  to  analyze  it  without  preju¬ 
dice,  some  good  lessons  may  be  learned.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  one  side  men  who  are  working  for 
wages  shall  accept  its  outcome  as  a  demonstration 
that  strikes  are  the  only  simon-pure  remedy  for 
oppressive  conditions,  and,  on  the  other,  employers 
shall  be  spurred  on  to  renewed  vigor  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  check  the  growth  of  labor  organizations, 
the  big  strike  will  have  been  without  educative 
value.  Moreover,  it  will  have  been  but  a  lure  into 
more  bitter  and  destructive  warfare. 

Graham  Taylor,  president  of  Chicago  Com¬ 
mons,  and  a  sociologist  of  wide  experience,  visited 
England  after  the  close  of  the  strike  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gathering  some  facts  in  relation  to  the 
great  struggle.  Returning  to  Chicago,  he  made  an 
address  before  the  City  Club  on  “  The  British  Rail¬ 
way  Strike  and  Its  Revolutionary  Bearings.”  He 
said  that  “England’s  strike  was  a  great  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  new  power  that  the  unions  have 
found  —  what  the  French  call  ‘syndical’  action. 
It  means  striking  by  industries,  All  strike  or 
none’  was  the  British  way  of  putting  it,  and  for 
two  days  that  system  tied  up  transportation.” 
Professor  Taylor  then  called  attention  to  the 
power  of  the  blow  that  stunned  the  nation,  stating 
that  “  Even  the  unions  had  no  idea  of  its  strength 
until  the  blow  was  delivered,” 

Ultimately,  however,  the  success  of  this  strike 
may  injure  the  cause  of  workingmen  if  all  of  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  and  entering  into  it 
are  not  fully  considered  in  forming  an  opinion  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  using  the  strike  as  the  chief 
weapon  in  the  settlement  of  wage  disputes.  Like¬ 
wise,  employers  will  endanger  their  own  best 
interests  if  in  this  latest  industrial  revolution  they 
are  unable  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
The  principle  of  collective  bargaining  must  be 


accepted  as  the  only  basis  upon  which  industrial 
peace  can  be  established.  And  when  that  princi¬ 
ple  shall  be  universally  accepted  by  our  captains  of 
industry,  conciliation,  mediation  and  arbitration 
will  follow  just  as  surely  as  night  follows  day. 
For  ample  veriflcation  of  this  conclusion,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  history  of  the  older  and 
more  powerful  trade  unions,  where,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  all  disputes  are  settled  by  mediation 
and  conference.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  all  of 
these  cases  collective  bargaining  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  interested  employers,  with  the  result 
that  arbitration  arrangements  are  made,  insuring 
peaceable  settlements  in  all  disputes. 

It  may  be  that  this  strike  will  be  the  means  of 
aiding  American  employers  in  the  solution  of  labor 
problems.  Among  commercial  printers  it  should 
at  least  have  the  effect  of  directing  their  attention 
toward  the  amicable  relations  existing  between 
the  American  Publishers’  Association  and  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  organizations 
long  ago  having  adopted  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining,  and  settling  their  differences  through 
arbitration. 


The  Cost  Commission  Muddle. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  Third  International 
Printers’  Cost  Congress  there  has  been  some  con¬ 
fusion  relative  to  the  continuance  of  that  body. 
The  congress  at  Denver  asked  the  United  Typoth- 
etse  to  continue  the  Cost  Commission’s  work  and 
have  the  meetings  open  to  all  printers.  According 
to  a  recent  issue  of  the  U.  T.  A,  Bulletin  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  that 
request,  and  Messrs.  Morgan,  of  Chicago’;  Stone, 
of  Roanoke ;  Meyer,  of  Milwaukee,  and  Glossbren- 
ner,  of  Indianapolis,  were  announced  as  the  Cost 
Commission. 

In  view  of  developments  relative  to  organizing 
an  International  Ben  Franklin  Association,  there 
was  some  question  as  to  whether  this  did  not 
amount  to  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  by  the 
Typothetse,  Not  a  few  felt  that  if  there  were  to  be 
a  clash  between  the  old  and  new  associations,  it 
would  arise  out  of  their  cost-finding  programs. 

But  now  comes  Mr.  Morgan,  signing  himself 
“  chairman  of  the  American  Printers’  Cost  Com¬ 
mission,”  announcing  that  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  elected  at  St.  Louis  in  1910  will  continue 
in  charge  of  the  work  until  their  successors  are 
elected,  and  will  arrange  for  the  Fourth  Interna¬ 
tional  Cost  Congress.  He  also  announces  that  for 
the  present  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  commission  will  be  provided  by  the  United 
Typothetse,  Mr.  Morgan  assures  us  that  his  an¬ 
nouncement  is  one  of  the  yard-wide,  all-wool. 
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blown-in-the-bottle  kind,  so  all  the  craft  can  do  is 
to  await  developments,  and  congratulate  itself  that 
whatever  happens  the  cost  agitation  will  abide 
with  us. 


Good  Printing  from  Country  Towns. 

One  of  the  pleasing  as  well  as  encouraging 
features  of  latter-day  progress  in  the  printing 
industry  is  the  marked  improvement  in  work  pro¬ 
duced  in  country-town  offices.  There  is  every  indi¬ 
cation  that  our  country  brothers  are  getting  away 
from  the  old  idea  that  good  printing  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  only  in  the  larger  establishments  of  the  city. 
In  the  past,  of  course,  there  had  been  entertained 
among  a  large  number  of  printers,  not  excepting 
some  of  the  best  craftsmen  of  the  metropolises, 
a  false  idea  as  to  what  really  constituted  fine 
workmanship  in  the  composing-room.  Elaborate 
designs  and  an  originality  bordering  on  freakish¬ 
ness  were  considered  essential  to  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  high-class  composition.  And  it  was  quite 
natural  that  the  country-town  printer,  with  his 
limited  assortment  of  material,  did  not  aspire  to 
enter  the  field  of  high-class  printers.  He  felt  that 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  it,  not  only  because  it 
would  require  a  big  expenditure  for  type,  orna¬ 
ments,  rules,  etc.,  but  that  there  was  not  enough  of 
such  work  demanded  to  make  it  pay.  He  believed 
that  it  was  only  on  extraordinary  occasions  that 
extravagant  printing  was  needed. 

To  uproot  this  false  notion  of  good  printing  has 
taken  a  long  time.  Only  within  the  past  few  years 
has  the  modest  printerman  of  the  country  town 
begun  to  realize  that  fine  workmanship  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  ability  of  the  worker,  and 
not  upon  his  capacity  to  purchase  a  large  amount 
of  material. 

The  Inland  Printer  is  gratified  at  this  wel¬ 
come  change.  For  years  it  has  tried  to  impress  the 
country-town  printer  with  the  opportunities  at  his 
door,  and  now  to  know  that  he  actually  is  laying 
hold  of  them  is  sufficient  justification  for  feeling 
that  The  Inland  Printer  has  accomplished  and 
is  accomplishing  an  important  work  for  printers 
and  for  the  art  of  printing. 


A  New  National  Association. 

At  this  writing,  according  to  reports  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  can  be  stated  with 
almost  positiveness  that  a  new  national  employing 
printers’  association  will  be  organized  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  majority  of  those  printers  who  have 
been  exclusively  affiliated  with  the  Ben  Franklin 
clubs,  printers’  leagues  and  master  printers’  asso¬ 
ciations. 

The  Inland  Printer  had  hoped,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  harmony,  that  the  conditions  made  by  the 


United  Typothetse  at  Denver  would  be  accepted  by 
the  other  organizations,  at  least  temporarily,  and 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership  would 
vote  in  favor  of  consolidating  with  that  body  under 
the  constitution  prepared  by  William  J.  Hartman, 
leader  of  the  Ben  Franklin  movement,  and  tenta¬ 
tively  adopted  by  the  United  Typothetse  at  its  Den¬ 
ver  meeting.  But  the  result  of  the  voting  appar¬ 
ently  shows  hostility  to  the  consolidation  plan, 
although  it  should  be  said,  in  all  justice  to  every¬ 
body  concerned,  that  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn  the  proposition  was  not  submitted  to  the 
membership  in  a  form  which  would  give  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  clear-cut  decision  as  to  whether,  in  the 
circumstances,  it  were  the  part  of  wisdom  to  merge 
all  of  the  associations  with  the  United  Typothetse 
of  America  as  proposed  at  Denver. 

When  the  Cost  Congress  adjourned,  we  believe 
it  was  the  clear  understanding  of  those  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  proceedings,  that  a  referendum  vote 
should  be  taken  on  the  concrete  question  of  whether 
the  different  associations  should  merge  with  the 
Typothetse  under  its  new  constitution.  In  Chicago 
the  blank  ballot  sent  out  by  the  Ben  Franklin  Club 
contained  eight  separate  and  distinct  questions  to 
be  voted  on,  as  follows : 

“  Do  you  favor  the  name  Ben  Franklin  Clubs 
of  America  for  the  one  international  association 
of  printers?  or.  Do  you  favor  the  name  United 
Typothetse  of  America  for  the  one  international 
association  of  printers? 

“  Which  of  the  two  constitutions  and  by-laws 
do  you  favor? 

“Are  you  willing  to  pay  the  national  dues 
demanded  by  the  amended  constitution  and  by¬ 
law's  of  the  United  Typothetse  of  America? 

“  If  not,  are  you  willing  to  pay  the  national 
dues  fixed  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
Ben  Franklin  Clubs  of  America? 

“Are  you  in  favor  of  and  willing  to  support, 
financially  and  otherwise,  an  international  organ¬ 
ization  under  the  constitution  and  by-laws  enclosed 
herew'ith  (or  in  amended  form)  with  the  name  of 
the  Ben  Franklin  Clubs  of  America?  or, 

“Are  you  in  favor  of  working  under  the 
amended  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  United 
Typothetse  of  America  ? 

“  If  you  favor  the  Ben  Franklin  Clubs  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  do  you  think  this  organization  should  be 
formed  at  once? 

“  Would  you  be  willing  to  send  delegates  to 
some  central  point  [subsequently  Chicago  was  sug¬ 
gested]  during  the  month  of  October  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  perfecting  an  organization  ?  ’’ 

Now,  all  of  these  questions  properly  could  have 
been  discussed  at  Denver,  but  they  were  not 
intended  to  be  subjects  for  the  referendum  at  this 
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time.  The  thing  was  either  to  accept  the  plan  out¬ 
lined  by  the  Typothetae  for  one  national  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  reject  it.  It  was  not  a  time  for  discussing 
names  or  dues,  or  whether  one  favored  this  or  that 
constitution.  Clearly  it  was  the  time  for  a  simple 
decision  as  to  whether  we  would  embrace  this 
opportunity  for  the  bringing  about  of  one  national 
printers’  organization,  or  reject  it.  This  was  the 
only  way  a  definite  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
question  could  be  had. 

We  understand  the  Typothetae  is  submitting  a 
simple  ballot  to  the  referendum  asking  a  “  yea  ” 
and  “nay”  vote  on  the  constitution  tentatively 
accepted  by  its  convention.  We  wonder  what 
would  be  said  if  it  had  followed  the  lines  of  the 
Franklin  ballot,  and  read  something  like  this : 

“  Which  of  the  two  constitutions  and  by-laws 
do  you  favor?  (submitting  the  old  and  the  new). 

“Are  you  willing  to  abandon  the  time-honored 
policies  under  which  we  have  worked  since  the 
organization  was  founded,  and  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  old  constitution? 

“Are  you  willing  to  adopt  this  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  written  for  us  by  a  nonmember  and  fathered 
by  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  of  Chicago?  ” 

Granting  that  another  national  organization  is 
to  be  effected,  and  waiving  all  objections  to  the 
methods  pursued  in  bringing  it  about.  The  Inland 
Printer  is  still  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  made 
progress  toward  the  coveted  goal,  and  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  rank  and  file  of  employing 
printers  should  be  discouraged  to  any  great  degree. 


About  New  Wa^e  Systems. 

Dissatisfaction  with  our  system  for  remuner¬ 
ating  labor  is  rife  among  those  interested  in  indus¬ 
trial  questions.  The  injustices,  inequalities  or 
anomalies  —  whichever  you  wish  —  in  prevailing 
methods  of  wage-paying  have  their  influence  on 
production,  being  in  some  degree  responsible  for 
that  lack  of  interest  by  employees  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  complaint.  Profit-sharing,  premium 
and  piece-price  systems  are  among  the  methods 
employed  to  meet  the  desire  for  a  more  equitable 
arrangement.  Some  of  the  most  industriously 
advertised  of  these  plans  have  not  contributed  so 
much  to  solution  of  the  problem  as  they  have 
served  to  secure  publicity  for  those  who  ostenta¬ 
tiously  introduce  the  system.  But  each  effort  in 
this  direction  is  worthy  of  investigation.  Even 
where  the  scheme  is  a  hypocritical  pretense  in¬ 
dulged  in  for  advertising  purposes,  it  has  value, 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  there  is  a  demand  for  a 
change. 

In  addition  to  the  systems  mentioned  there  is 
the  out-and-out  cooperative  method  whereby  the 


workers  are  regular  partners  in  the  project  and 
receive  bonuses  on  their  wages  in  addition  to  inter¬ 
est  on  their  investment.  These  societies  have 
reached  their  highest  development  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  where  they  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  work¬ 
ing-class  affairs,  in  the  earlier  days  getting  much 
support  and  encouragement  from  trade-unionists. 
That  solution  of  labor  issues  has  not  been  success¬ 
ful  in  this  country,  though  the  great  labor  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  —  the  Knights 
of  Labor  —  made  an  especial  effort  to  establish 
cooperative  distributive  and  productive  industries 
on  the  British  plan. 

The  system  has  many  adherents  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  regard  it  as  the  ultimate  wage-paying 
method.  In  their  opinion  we  must  come  to  that, 
or  —  as  President  Taft  declares  will  be  the  logical 
outcome  if  old-style  competition  is  not  revived  — 
travel  toward  socialism. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  United  Typothetse 
convention  was  James  A.  Bell,  of  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
who  is  evidently  among  the  latter  class.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  business  man,  he  is  at  the  same  time  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  which  is  another  way  of  say¬ 
ing  that  he  possesses  that  much-desired  quality — ■ 
imagination.  But  his  imagination  is  under  con¬ 
trol.  While  believing  in  cooperation,  he  sees  it 
must  be  developed  along  different  lines  in  this 
country  and  at  this  time  from  those  followed  in 
Europe.  So  he  has  thought  out  a  plan  whereby  his 
employees  may  become  cooperators.  He  touched 
on  the  subject  at  the  convention,  and  as  his  plan 
is  novel  so  far  as  the  printing-trade  is  concerned. 
The  Inland  Printer  prevailed  on  him  to  explain 
it  in  detail.  It  appears  in  this  issue,  and,  though 
the  article  is  longer  than  we  are  wont  to  publish, 
yet  it  is  worthy  the  space  we  give  it  and  the  time 
any  reader  will  devote  to  a  perusal,  as  it  deals 
with  a  subject  of  interest  to  all,  and  treats  it  in  a 
broad-minded,  liberal  way. 


THE  WORM  TURNED. 

He  was  quite  evidently  from  the  country  and  he  was 
also  quite  evidently  a  Yankee,  and  from  behind  his  bowed 
spectacles  he  peered  inquisitively  at  the  little  oily  Jew  who 
occupied  the  other  half  of  the  car-seat  with  him. 

The  little  Jew  looked  at  him  deprecatingly.  “  Nice 
day,”  he  began  politely. 

“  You’re  a  Jew,  ain’t  you?  ”  queried  the  Yankee. 

“  Yes,  sir;  I’m  a  clothing  salesman - ”  handing  him 

a  card. 

“  But  you’re  a  Jew?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes.  I’m  a  Jew,”  came  the  answer. 

“  Well,”  continued  the  Yankee,  “  I’m  a  Yankee,  and  in 
the  little  village  in  Maine  where  I  come  from  I’m  proud  to 
say  there  ain’t  a  Jew.” 

“Dot’s  why  it’s  a  village,”  replied  the  little  Jew,  quietly. 
—  Ever'yhody’s. 


“MULTUM  IN  PARVO.” 

The  Ad-wkitee;  “  Yes,  yes  —  two  typewritten  pages.  You  can  set  it  as  marked;  in  two  inches,  single  column,  with  plenty  of  white  space  at  top 

and  bottom.  Any  good,  clear  body  letter  will  do.  Use  your  own  judgment/* 

Prawn  by  John  T.  Nolf,  printer. 
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Compiled  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Robertson  Blackie,  a  prominent 
Glasgow  publisher,  left  an  estate  valued  at  £86,555  ($421,- 
090). 

The  reported  claim  that  food  could  be  advantageously 
cooked  in  paper  bags  (of  a  special  sort)  has  aroused  inter¬ 
est  in  the  paper  trade. 

A  BOOKBINDER  in  Glasgow  recently  lost  eight  fingers, 
these  being  cut  off  through  an  accidental  movement  of  the 
knife  of  a  paper-cutter  he  was  operating. 

The  Oxford  University  Printing  Office  has  bought  Fal¬ 
con  Square  Chapel,  in  London,  which  will  be  torn  down  and 
replaced  by  a  modem  business  house.  The  holding  of  serv¬ 
ices  in  this  ancient  chapel  was  given  up  six  years  ago. 

Despite  the  London  shorter  work-day  agitation  and 
strike,  the  purveyors  of  printing  machinery  and  supplies 
seem  to  fare  well,  all  being  well  supplied  with  orders. 
Including  the  typefounders  and  paper  and  ink  dealers,  all 
expect  a  lively  fall  trade. 

During  the  strike  of  the  freight-handlers  on  the  rail¬ 
ways  the  London  Evening  Times  had  its  daily  supply  of 
paper,  twelve  rolls,  transmitted  from  the  factory  at  Sitting- 
bourne,  fifty  miles  distant,  by  means  of  auto  trucks,  which 
covered  the  journey  in  three  hours. 

It  is  reported  that  the  past  summer  season  showed  much 
improvement  over  former  summers  for  employees  in  the 
provinces,  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  compositors  were 
attracted  to  London  to  take  work  as  strike-breakers  that  the 
usual  surplus  of  men  was  wiped  out  in  many  towns  and 
cities. 

The  winter  session  of  the  typography  classes  at  the 
Aldenham  Institute,  Goldington  Crescent,  Pancras  road, 
London,  was  opened  on  the  evening  of  September  19.  On 
September  18  the  classes  for  printers  at  the  Camberwell 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Peckham  road,  were  also  opened 
for  the  winter  session. 

The  Monotype  compositors  in  a  large  Edinburgh  office 
recently  asked  for  an  increase  to  36  shillings  ($9)  in  their 
weekly  wage.  In  answer  the  firm  offered  to  pay  by  a  piece 
scale,  which  would  enable  them  to  earn  more.  The  print¬ 
ers’  union,  however,  would  not  sanction  the  change,  as  its 
present  endeavor  is  to  abolish  all  piece  work  on  typesetting 
machines. 

The  street  sellers  and  newsboys  handling  the  three  eve¬ 
ning  papers  of  Dublin  —  the  Telegraph,  Mail  and  Herald  — 
recently  struck  for  a  reduction  of  the  wholesale  price  of 
these  papers,  which  is  8  cents  a  dozen.  The  selling  price 
is  a  half-penny  each,  or  12  cents  a  dozen,  and  the  profit  was 
deemed  insufficient.  However,  by  standing  together  the 
publishers  broke  the  strike,  and  prices  remain  as  before. 

An  international  conference  on  simplified  spelling,  last¬ 
ing  nine  days,  was  opened  September  4,  in  University  Col¬ 
lege,  London.  The  members  taking  part  therein  were 
Prof.  James  E.  Bright,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Prof. 
E.  R.  Edwards,  University  of  Paris;  Prof.  Charles  H. 
Grandgent,  Harvard  University;  Prof.  George  Hempl, 
Leland  Stanford  University;  Prof.  H.  Stanley  Jevons,  Uni¬ 
versity  College  of  Cardiff;  Prof.  Daniel  Jones,  University 
College  of  London;  Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  Columbia 
University;  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray,  University  of  Oxford; 
Prof.  Walter  Rippmann  and  Prof.  Calvin  Thomas,  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  Mr.  William  Archer,  secretary  of  the  Brit¬ 


ish  Simplified  Spelling  Society,  whose  offices  are  at  44 
Great  Russell  Square,  London,  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
conference.  A  full  report  of  the  deliberations  and  recom¬ 
mendations  has  not  yet  been  issued.  As  showing  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  prominent  college  men  on  the  subject  of  simplified 
spelling,  it  will  be  received  with  much  interest  by  pi’inter- 
dom.  To  Britishers  the  most  interesting  personality  attend¬ 
ing  the  conference  was  Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  whose 
writings  on  language  and  dramatic  literature  are  much 
appi’eciated  in  England.  Prof.  Matthews  made  it  clear  at 
the  outset  that  it  was  not  the  object  to  endeavor  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  extreme  phonetic  change  to  the  extent  of  providing 
one  symbol  for  every  sound,  and  one  sound  for  every  sym¬ 
bol.  Simplified  spelling,  he  said,  is  nothing  new.  Its  main 
contention  is  the  knocking  out  of  superfluous  letters.  Most 
of  the  living  linguistic  authorities  believed  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  along  the  lines  of  simplified  spelling,  and 
the  movement  has  the  support  of  Ambassador  James  Bryce 
and  W.  D.  Howells,  as  well  as  of  the  editors  of  the  Oxford, 
Century,  Standard  and  Webster  dictionaries. 

GERMANY. 

A  WRITER  for  the  Umschau  has  calculated  that  for  the 
production  of  the  one  billion  six  hundred  million  post-cards 
mailed  annually  in  Germany  about  six  hundred  carloads  of 
cardboard  are  required. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  paper  and  pasteboard  from 
Germany  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  was  126,- 
290,000  marks  ($30,030,020),  as  against  121,210,000  marks 
($28,847,980)  during  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Recently  Herr  Michael  Seitz,  formerly  a  compositor 
but  now  an  aviator,  made  a  successful  flight  in  an  improved 
aeroplane  of  his  own  construction,  at  Hanau  a.  M.  He  had 
with  him  a  passenger  and  rose  to  a  height  of  three  hundred 
meters. 

For  the  German  printer  the  “time  of  sour  pickles,”  as 
he  terms  it,  is  the  summer  season,  when  trade  is  slack  and 
the  out-of-woi'k  list  assumes  its  greatest  proportions.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  from  general  reports  of  the  condition  of  the 
trade,  that  the  past  summer  season  was  appreciably 
“  sourer  ”  than  usual. 

It  is  reported  that  within  the  next  two  years  another 
conference  of  competent  scholars  will  be  held,  to  determine 
upon  further  simplifications  in  German  orthography.  The 
elimination  of  letters  which  indicate  length  of  sound,  as 
the  e  in  ie,  will  be  considered,  as  will  also  be  the  throwing 
out  of  non-Gei’man  letters,  such  as  c,  q,  v,  x,  y. 

The  German  postolfice  department  now  furnishes  3,  5  and 
10  pfennig  stamps  in  rolls  containing  one  thousand  stamps, 
a  machine  having  been  constructed  for  printing  them  on 
paper  strips  of  the  necessary  length.  The  larger  denomina¬ 
tions,  being  in  two  colors,  for  which  the  machine  is  not 
adapted,  are  sold  in  rolls  of  five  hundred  stamps,  the  rolls 
being  made  up  of  short  strips  pasted  together. 

An  explosion  occurred  early  in  September  in  the  office 
of  Ihring  &  Fahrenholz,  at  Berlin,  when  one  man  was 
killed  and  another  seriously  injured,  and  a  fireman  received 
a  number  of  burns  while  assisting  at  putting  out  the  sub¬ 
sequent  fire.  The  two  men  were  cleaning  plates  with  a 
turpentine  preparation,  and  smoking  cigarettes  while  so 
engaged,  to  which  ho  doubt  the  disaster  was  due. 

No  count  had  been  made  in  seventy  years  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Royal  State  Library  of  Bavaria,  at  Munich. 
The  work  was  undertaken  this  year,  and  shows  that  among 
its  1,150,000  volumes  there  are  some  14,000  incunabula. 
This  second  largest  library  of  Germany  may,  therefore,  be 
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regarded  as  standing  at  the  head  of  all  libraries  in  respect 
to  the  ownership  of  early  printed  books  (before  1500) .  The 
Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  the  largest  German  library,  has 
but  5,500  incunabula.  The  Munich  library  contains  49,100 
manuscripts,  also  4,965  works  in  its  collection  of  Chinese 
literature. 

To  TEST  the  value  of  the  aeroplane  as  an  aid  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newspapers,  a  flight  was  made  with  the  air¬ 
ship  Hoffmann,  from  Berlin  to  Frankfurt  a.  Oder,  starting 
at  4:28  A.M.  on  August  19.  The  aviator  took  a  bundle  of 
Bei’lin  morning  papers,  which  he  delivered  at  their  destina¬ 
tion  in  38  minutes  and  52  seconds,  or  one  hour  sooner  than 
they  could  be  brought  by  railway.  The  speed  attained  was 
113  kilometers  per  hour. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  recently 
decided  a  case  of  much  importance  to  German  graphic  cir¬ 
cles.  The  Photographische  Gessellschaft,  of  Berlin,  entered 
suit  against  the  American  Lithographic  Company,  because 
the  latter,  without  permission,  copied  a  picture  for  which 
the  Berlin  concern  had  copyright  in  the  United  States.  It 
had  been  used  extensively  on  work  printed  for  a  leading 
American  tobacco  manufacturing  concern.  A  verdict  for 
$10,000,  with  six  per  cent  interest,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff, 
was  entered.  The  costs  of  the  suit  amount  to  about 
$37,000. 

To  SATISFY  himself  as  to  the  preference  among  German 
printers  and  publishers  between  the  Fraktur  (German) 
and  Antiqua  (Roman)  types,  an  interested  correspondent 
made  a  count  of  the  volumes  displayed  at  the  recent  annual 
book  exposition  in  the  German  Book  Trades  Museum  in 
Leipsic.  Excluding  serial  and  collective  editions,  there 
were  nearly  one  thousand  volumes,  of  which  705  were 
printed  in  Fraktur,  158  in  Schivabacher  (a  variant  of 
Fraktur,  sometimes  viewed  as  “old-style  Fraktur”)  and 
similar  faces,  and  125  in  Antiqua.  There  appeared  to  be  a 
great  preference  for  the  wide  varieties  of  these  faces,  as 
against  the  lean  or  condensed  styles. 

A  PECULIAR  case,  showing  the  importance  of  paying 
attention  to  all  printed  matter  received  by  mail,  was 
recently  decided  in  a  German  court.  A  paper-goods 
manufacturer  had  received,  under  sealed  cover,  from  an 
attorney  handling  a  bankruptcy  case,  a  printed  notice  that 
the  latter  would  take  it  for  granted  that  the  manufacturer 
—  one  of  the  creditors  —  was  satisfied  with  the  disposition 
of  the  assets  and  the  percentage  that  was  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  creditors.  The  paper-goods  manufacturer 
does  not,  as  a  fact,  know  that  he  did  receive  the  notice;  he 
knows,  however,  that  he  did  not  read  it.  In  a  suit  later  on 
to  secure  a  different  disposition  of  assets,  he  was  asked, 
while  on  the  witness  stand,  to  declare  that  he  had  the  notice 
in  his  hands.  He  objected  to  the  form  of  the  declaration,  on 
the  ground  that  it  often  happened  that  printed  matter  was 
thrown  in  the  waste-basket  without  being  read.  He  was, 
however,  ready  to  swear  that  he  had  known  nothing  of  the 
contents  of  the  document  in  question.  The  court  ruled  that 
the  declaration  as  amended  was  not  admissible,  and  as  the 
manufacturer  could  not  answer  the  question  as  given  he  lost 
his  suit. 

According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Papierzeitung,  it  is 
a  fact  not  generally  known  that  the  wetting  of  paper 
increases  its  temperature,  ordinarily  from  8°  to  18°  F., 
which  can  be  demonstrated  by  placing  a  suitable  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  paper  pile.  Within  thii’ty  minutes  after 
wetting  the  paper  the  maximum  of  temperature  increase  is 
reached.  Within  twenty-four  hours  the  paper  loses  this 
increase  and  has  again  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 


air  in  the  room.  In  the  correspondent’s  experiments  the 
temperature  of  the  water  used  ranged  from  54°  in  winter 
to  68°  in  summer,  while  the  temperature  of  the  papei’,  or 
rather  the  air  surrounding  it,  ranged  from  64°  to  68° ; 
after  wetting,  the  thermometer  showed  the  temperature  of 
the  paper  to  be  from  77°  to  86°,  in  some  cases  95°  to 
100°.  These  observations  apply  to  paper  dampened  shortly 
after  its  manufacture.  Paper  which  laid  in  store  some 
weeks  befoi-e  being  dampened  showed  but  small  increase,  if 
any,  in  warmth.  As  a  general  rule,  strong  papers  gained 
more  heat  than  weak  ones.  Noteworthy  is  the  quick  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  increased  temperature  and  its  relatively  fast 
departure.  The  development  of  heat  seems  to  aid  in  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  dampness  throughout  the  paper. 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Gutenberg  Gessellschaft 
(Association),  which  has  its  headquarters,  library  and 
museum  at  Mayence,  has  just  come  to  hand.  It  shows 
the  cash  assets  of  the  association  to  be  22,478.69  marks 
($5,050) .  Its  library  during  the  past  year  received  numer¬ 
ous  donations,  including  a  collection  made  by  Herr  Jacques 
Rosenthal,  of  Munich,  of  fifty-nine  portraits  of  Gutenberg, 
one  being  an  oil  painting  on  wood  and  the  others  engra¬ 
vings.  This  association’s  membership  extends  all  over  the 
world.  In  the  published  list  we  note  the  following  in  the 
United  States:  W.  S.  Biscoe,  librarian  of  the  State  Library, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Indiana  University  Library,  Bloomington, 
Ind. ;  Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass.;  Public  Library, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Haiward  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Chicago  Public  Library,  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company, 
John  Crerar  Library,  Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson,  Newberry 
Library  and  Tobias  Rubovits,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Public  Library, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Gustav  Meyer,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  George 
W.  Harris,  librarian  of  Cornell  University  Library,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Wesleyan 
University  Library,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Free  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
William  Beer,  librarian  of  Howard  Memorial  Library,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Columbia  University  Library,  Grolier  Club, 
New  York  Public  Library,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Woerishofer, 
New  York  city;  Azariah  S.  Root,  of  Oberlin  College,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio;  Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Congress,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

FRANCE. 

M.  Dupre,  director  of  the  French  national  printing- 
office,  has  retired.  His  successor  is  M.  Louis  Ricaud,  an 
engineer,  who  until  recently  was  a  first-class  inspector  of 
state  manufactures. 

The  Figaro,  of  Paris,  recently  issued  a  special  num¬ 
ber  devoted  to  describing  the  beauties  and  attractions  of 
Vienna,  because  of  which  the  Austrian  city  granted  the 
publishers  a  subvention  of  3,000  francs  ($600). 

M.  Jager-Schmidt,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Excel¬ 
sior,  a  Parisian  newspaper,  left  the  city  on  July  17  last,  to 
make  a  jouimey  around  the  world  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  He  returned  on  August  26,  having  consumed  39  days, 
19  hours,  43  minutes  and  37.8  seconds  in  making  the  trip, 
this  record  being  less  than  half  that  of  Jules  Verne’s  hero 
in  “Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days.” 

According  to  statistics  issued  by  the  International  Bib¬ 
liographic  Institute,  France  stands  at  the  head  in  the  latest 
record  of  journals  issued  in  European  countries,  this  being 
as  follows:  France,  8,940;  Germany,  8,050;  England, 
4,329;  Italy,  3,068;  Belgium,  2,023;  Russia,  1,661;  Neth¬ 
erlands,  1,402;  Spain,  1,350;  Switzerland,  1,332.  In  the 
other  European  countries  the  figures  range  from  753  (Swe¬ 
den)  to  10  (Bosnia).  The  first  periodical  published  is 
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stated  to  have  been  the  Nieuve  Tydinghen,  which  appeared 
in  1605  in  Antwerp.  Up  to  1800  the  periodical  press  existed 
mainly  in  France,  Germany,  England  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  interesting  to  note  its  growth  by  comparing 
the  figures  as  given  for  France :  1640,  1 ;  1780,  24 ;  1790, 

350;  1826,  490;  1866,  1,640;  1872,  2,024;  1892,  5,600; 
1898,6,417;  1904,8,270;  1908,8,940. 

Jules  Janin,  called  the  “  prince  of  critics,”  has  recently 
been  honored  in  Paris  by  the  placing  of  a  memorial  tablet 
on  the  house  in  which  he  resided  many  years  in  the  city. 
This  much-feared  critic  had  an  atrocious,  almost  undeci¬ 
pherable  handwriting,  by  reason  of  which  he  had  as  much 
renown  in  the  composing-room  as  in  the  world  of  literature 
and  theatrics.  The  manuscript  he  sent  to  the  printers  was 
for  ordinary  mortals  as  intelligible  as  Egyptian  hiero¬ 
glyphics  or  Assyrian  cuneiforms.  In  the  office  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  des  Dehats,  of  whose  staff  he  was  a  membei',  there  were 
two  compositors  who,  after  years  of  painful  study  of  the 
mysteries  of  his  penmanship,  had  become  so  adept  that  they 
could  easily  read  it.  If  he  contributed  to  some  other  paper, 
however,  he  had  to  dictate  to  his  wife,  who  would  write  out 
his  articles  in  her  more  clear  and  “  humane  ”  penmanship. 
Gil  Bias  tells  that  Janin  once  wrote  a  letter  to  a  colleague, 
who,  after  much  study  of  it,  finally  ascertained  who  its 
sender  was.  As  he  could  not  decipher  what  the  communica¬ 
tion  was  about,  he  hired  a  conveyance  and  hurried  to 
Janin’s  house.  “Ah,”  said  Janin,  “it  is  you!  You  have 
then  read  my  letter?  ”  “  Pardon,”  replied  the  friend,  “  I 

have  only  received  it  and  now  come  to  have  you  read  it  to 
me.”  Janin  looked  at  him  with  a  perturbed  eye  and  sighed, 
“  I  will  try  it.” 

AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  government  printing-office,  at  Vienna, 
recently  put  in  its  first  instalment  of  Monotype  machines, 
consisting  of  six  keyboards  and  four  casters. 

The  Oestreichisch-Ungarische  Buchdrucker-Zeitung 
thus  describes  the  method  of  sending  pictures  by  teleg¬ 
raphy,  recently  invented  by  Herr  Ludwig  Tschbrner,  an 
instructor  in  the  Vienna  Royal  Academy  of  Graphic  Re¬ 
search  and  Instruction :  “  In  this  process  a  photograph  is 

made  over  into  a  half-tone,  whose  dots  and  lines  are  auto¬ 
matically  transmitted  —  from  sending  to  receiving  appa¬ 
ratus  —  as  impulses  of  various  lengths  of  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  On  the  sensitized  surface  of  the  receiving  plate  these 
impulses  produce  corresponding  actinic  effects,  which  after 
proper  treatment  in  a  developing  bath  reproduce  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  same  half-tone  form.  This  telegraphed  half¬ 
tone  may  by  usual  methods  be  made  either  a  positive  or  a 
negative.  In  the  latter  case  it  can  be  copied  directly  upon 
a  sensitized  metal  plate  (copper  or  zinc),  this  to  be  etched 
and  used  for  direct  printing  in  newspapers,  magazines,  etc. 
Pictures  may  be  sent  any  distance  and  by  any  ordinary  tele¬ 
graph,  telephone  or  cable  line,  as  well  as  by  iron  wire;  also 
by  wireless  transmission.” 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A  STRIKE  of  printers  at  Cape  Town,  which  at  last 
accounts  was  still  on,  was  begun  in  May  last.  It  appears 
that  printers’  wages  are  about  twenty-five  per  cent  lower  in 
Cape  Town  than  in  any  of  the  other  pi’ominent  cities  of  the 
country,  and  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  per  cent  lower  than 
in  the  Transvaal.  Hence,  a  movement  for  an  increase 
seems  reasonable.  As  evidence  bearing  on  the  situation  a 
portion  of  a  circular  issued  by  the  Cape  Town  Chamber  of 
Commerce  may  be  cited :  “  It  is  also  unquestionable  that 

much  printing  being  done  elsewhere  in  South  Africa  could 


be  carried  out  more  economically  and  consequently  at  less 
cost  to  customers,  if  orders  were  placed  in  Cape  Town.” 
Incidental  to  the  movement  for  higher  wages,  the  com¬ 
positors  complain  that  the  printing-offices  connected  with 
the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists  came 
to  the  aid  of  a  daily  whose  men  had  struck.  Praise,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  given  to  Father  Tozzi,  of  the  Salesian  Insti¬ 
tute,  because  he  refused  to  allow  his  students  to  be  used  as 
strike-breakers;  also  to  the  management  of  Lovedale  Col¬ 
lege,  where  Kaffirs  are  taught  typography,  because  it  would 
not  permit  these  to  be  exploited  by  the  master  printers  in 
the  latter’s  extremity. 

BOHEMIA. 

A  BOOK-DEALER  at  Karlsbad,  Herr  Hans  Feller,  has  set 
in  motion  a  propaganda  having  for  its  end  the  installation 
of  a  twenty-four-hour  daily  time  division  in  this  country. 
The  railway  commission  has  already  assented  to  its  adop¬ 
tion  for  time-tables,  after  the  example  of  Italian  railways 
(which  have  had  the  system  in  use  a  number  of  years) ,  and 
now  letters  of  inquiry  will  be  sent  to  the  various  chambers 
of  commerce  to  learn  if  the  system  may  not  be  introduced 
in  all  branches  of  commercial  and  public  activity.  In  this 
connection  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Herr  J.  C.  Barolin  has 
seriously  made  the  suggestion  that  the  day  be  divided  deci¬ 
mally  into  one  hundred  hours,  which  might  be  considered 
in  decimal-minded  France,  but  not  elsewhere. 

HUNGARY. 

The  postoffice  department  will  issue  a  new  series  of 
stamps  at  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

A  PRINTING-OFFICE  at  Debrezin  on  September  13  last 
celebrated  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of  its  exist¬ 
ence. 

The  “  dead  ”  season  in  the  printing  business  came  in 
much  later  this  summer  and  was  of  shorter  duration  than 
usual.  The  large  houses  are  well  supplied  with  work  and 
the  smaller  ones  have  no  cause  to  complain  over  business, 
though  the  establishment  of  new  concerns  adds  to  the 
strenuosity  of  competition. 

BULGARIA. 

Under  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Minister  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Agriculture,  there  will  be  opened  at  Sofia,  the 
Bulgarian  capital,  on  June  1,  1912,  an  international  exhibi¬ 
tion,  embracing  all  products  of  industry,  commerce,  agri¬ 
culture,  arts,  instruction,  hygiene,  alimentation  and  sports. 
The  enterprise  is  being  encouraged  and  protected  by  the 
municipality  and  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Indus¬ 
try  of  Sofia.  The  exhibition  will  continue  until  September 
13.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Organ¬ 
ization  Committee  of  the  International  Exhibition,  1912, 
No.  5  Alexander  Place,  Sofia,  Bulgaria. 

SWEDEN. 

The  sick  and  burial  fund  of  the  Swedish  Typographic 
Association,  composed  of  seventy  local  unions,  paid  out  last 
year  52,935  crowns  ($14,186)  in  benefits.  As  its  income 
was  but  51,229  crowns  ($13,729),  it  suffered  a  loss  of  1,706 
crowns  ($457),  a  result  due  to  the  large  decrease  of  work 
in  the  trade. 

ITALY. 

Last  year  there  were  sixty-six  strikes  in  the  Italian 
printing  and  paper  industries,  affecting  in  all  3,075  work¬ 
people. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

GRAMMAR  AND  PROOFREADING. 

NO.  V. - BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

N  considering  sentences  we  have  said  very 
little  of  their  construction,  for  the  reason 
that  practically  all  that  is  needed  must  be 
incidental  to  our  remarks  about  individual 
words.  Our  aim  is  to  discuss  the  proof¬ 
reader’s  practical  use  of  grammatical 
knowledge  in  doing  his  work,  not  to  write 
a  treatise  on  grammar.  Hence  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  our  readers  know  as  well  as  the  writer  does  that 
:sentences  are  composed  of  phrases  and  clauses,  and  that 
these  elements  have  various  names,  as  independent  clauses, 
subordinate  clauses,  etc.  Another  reason  is  potent  in  favor 
•of  the  abstention  here.  It  is  almost  never  necessary  to  use 
any  nomenclature  for  parts  of  sentences  in  proofreading, 
■other  than  that  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  relation¬ 
ships  as  words.  And  all  this  might  well  have  been  left 
unsaid  here  except  to  lead  up  to  something  very  important. 
While  a  proofreader  may  have  little  occasion  to  use  any 
grammatical  nomenclature  in  connection  with  his  work,  he 
•can  not  know  too  much  of  it  and  its  significance.  For  first- 
class  equipment  as  a  proofreader  includes  almost  automatic 
recognition  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  each  sentence 
as  written,  so  that  he  may  correct  it  if  it  is  not  right.  He 
can  get  such  mastery  of  grammar  only  by  special  study. 

Various  circumstances  demand  a  digression  here,  or 
some  remarks  that  may  seem  digressive.  Much  proofread¬ 
ing  work  is  of  a  nature  that  makes  almost  no  call  for  knowl¬ 
edge  of  grammar,  and  many  proofreaders  who  know  very 
little  grammar  are  successful  within  a  certain  limited 
range.  It  need  not  be  specified,  save  for  possible  value  as  a 
reminder,  that  when  the  reader  is  told  and  expected  to  fol¬ 
low  copy  literally  his  whole  duty  is  properly  confined  to 
mere  imitation  or  reproduction.  Such  literal  imitation  is  not 
the  light  and  easy  task  that  it  is  often  held  to  be,  though  it 
does  not  call  for  the  same  intellectuality  that  is  necessary 
when  the  reader  is  expected  to  check  and  correct  the 
author’s  work  as  well  as  the  compositor’s.  But  even  in  the 
highest  range  of  proofreading  the  mere  drudgery,  the 
verification  and  correction  of  spelling,  punctuation,  etc.,  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work.  Many  good  proof¬ 
readers  will  impulsively  dissent  to  this  assertion  on  first 
reading  it,  but  every  one  must  eventually  concede  that  it  is 
at  least  very  nearly  true. 

Almost  every  piece  of  work  that  a  reader  does,  except 
where  nothing  is  wanted  but  literal  copy-following,  presents 
occasion  for  the  use  of  knowledge  of  facts,  simply  as  facts, 
as  that  of  names,  for  instance.  Newspaper  proofreaders 
ospecially,  but  others  also,  can  not  know  too  many  of  the 
names  of  contemporary  people  frequently  mentioned  in 
print,  and  not  only  these,  but  historical,  fictional,  geograph¬ 
ical,  mythological,  and  other  names  —  in  fact,  no  proof¬ 
reader  can  have  too  much  real  knowledge  of  any  kind.  But 
even  more  valuable  is  the  ability  to  use  such  knowledge 
with  discrimination,  and  especially  in  a  helpful  and  cour¬ 
teous  spirit,  and  without  a  taint  of  presumption  or  undue 
persistency. 

A  while  ago  mention  was  made  in  a  prominent  publica¬ 
tion  of  Assemblyman  Amos  Cummings,  although  the  man 
named  should  have  been  sufficiently  known  to  every  union 
printer  for  even  the  compositor  to  know  that  Assemblyman 
was  wrong.  Amos  Cummings  was  nearly  famous  in  his 
time  as  merely  one  of  the  many  “  swifts  ”  who  set  type  on 
the  New  York  Trilntne,  well  known  later  as  a  reporter  on 


that  paper,  and  better  known  still  later  as  an  editor  on  the 
New  York  Sun,  but  became  really  famous  among  printers 
when  he  left  his  Sun  position  and  went  to  Washington  as  a 
Congressman.  His  Congress  membei'ship  was  the  only 
political  position  he  ever  held,  and  he  grew  in  it  wonder¬ 
fully;  but  he  never  outgrew  his  close  personal  interest  in 
printers’  unions  and  particularly  in  union  printers.  Any 
good  proofreader  should  have  corrected  Assemblyman  to 
Congressman  in  this  instance. 

A  newspaper  recently  printed  part  of  an  article  from  a 
magazine  and  credited  it  to  Benton  J.  Hendrick,  a  mistake 
for  Bui-ton  J.  Hendrick.  Probably  Burton  was  written  so 
that  it  looked  more  like  Benton,  and  if  so  the  reader  could 
hardly  be  blamed  for  the  error.  But  the  name  is  one  that 
might  well  be  sufficiently  known  to  newspaper  proofreaders 
to  insure  its  correction  by  them.  Proofreaders  are  not  the 
only  ones  to  blame  for  errors  in  print.  Writers  are  not 
nearly  as  careful  as  they  should  be. 

Now  this  paper  has  been  filled  with  stuff  that  is  not 
even  incidental  to  its  proper  subject,  grammar.  The  only 
excuse  that  can  be  offered  is  the  value  of  constant  remind¬ 
ers  of  the  necessity  of  eternal  vigilance.  Errors  of  the  kind 
noted  occur  in  print  every  day,  always  have  been  frequent, 
and  always  will  be  fi*equent.  Everybody  that  sees  one  is 
prone  to  attribute  blame  to  the  proofreader  only;  but  a 
fair  share  of  the  blame  properly  belongs  to  the  writers  who 
will  not  be  careful  to  write  plainly. 

Writers  are  blamable  for  much  bad  grammar  that  is 
printed  also.  In  fact,  it  is  no  news  that  proofreaders  have 
often  tried  to  make  corrections,  and  have  not  been  allowed 
to  do  so,  just  because  the  writers  had  false  ideas  of  cor¬ 
rectness.  Such  being  the  fact,  the  right  to  hold  proofread¬ 
ers  generally  responsible  for  grammar  is  restricted  to  the 
simplest  cases  of  unmistakable  use.  Circumstances  are  so 
variable  that  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  limitations  that 
will  fit  all  cases.  The  most  that  seems  fitting  to  say  is  that 
all  proofreaders  should  correct  grammar  that  is  unques¬ 
tionably  bad,  such  as  “  I  didn’t  do  nothing  ”  when  it  means 
“  I  did  nothing.”  When  there  is  a  conflict  of  authority  or 
usage,  even  the  most  accomplished  proofreader  should  not 
make  a  correction  until  he  knows  whether  it  will  be  accepta¬ 
ble,  unless  he  is  specially  authorized  in  general.  We  must 
leave  the  details  of  grammar  for  later  papers. 


ROUTING  LETTERS  TO  CHINA. 

The  effort  to  increase  ti'ade  in  American  goods  in  China 
is  subject  to  a  heavy  handicap,  because  of  the  long  time 
required  for  correspondence.  A  British,  German,  or  French 
firm  sends  its  letters  by  the  Siberian  Railway.  It  takes  but 
fifteen  days  for  a  letter  from  London  to  reach  Tientsin,  or 
vice  versa. 

A  letter  from  Tientsin  to  eastern  cities  of  the  United 
States  should  go  through  in  twenty-one  to  twenty-three 
days,  via  Siberia,  while  it  takes  over  a  month  in  transit  if 
sent  across  the  Pacific.  The  Americans  in  Tientsin  are 
using  every  effort  to  have  their  commercial  correspondents 
in  the  United  States  address  their  letters  so  that  they  will 
come  eastward  across  the  Atlantic  and  thence  by  Siberia. 

This  consulate  general  has  had  a  large  number  of 
“  sticker  ”  labels  printed  for  its  correspondence.  These 
read  “Via  New  York  city,  Europe,  and  Siberia,”  in  large 
red  type.  It  is  suggested  that  American  firms  use  such 
labels  on  all  their  Chinese  letters,  and,  as  a  further  pre¬ 
caution,  call  at  the  postoffice  in  person  with  the  letters  and 
make  a  personal  request  to  have  them  routed  across  the 
Atlantic. —  Consul-General  Samuel  S.  Knabenshue,  Tien¬ 
tsin. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Pkinter. 

THE  TYPOGRAPHY  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS.* 

NO.  X. - BY  F.  J.  TREZISE. 

HOW  TO  SET  THE  ADVERTISEMENT. 

After  having  discussed  the  various  points  of  design,  etc., 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  advertisement,  it  is 
well  to  take  up  the  question  of  the  actual  mechanical  work, 
following  the  advertisement  through  its  various  processes 
from  copy  to  proof. 

The  copy  given  to  the  compositor  is  usually  typewritten, 
with  the  portions  to  be  displayed  indicated.  When  this  has 
not  been  done,  the  compositor  must  select  his  own  display, 
keeping  in  mind  the  points  previously  discussed  regarding 
this  pai'ticular. 

With  the  display  selected,  the  next  question  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  ari’angement  of  the  advertisement.  This  may  be 
done  by  making  a  sketch  after  the  manner  previously 
described,  although  where  the  display  consists  of  but  a 
heading,  a  subheading  or  two  and  the  signature,  a  sketch 
may  be  unnecessary. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  type,  and  with  our  admitted 
preference  for  the  lighter  faces,  we  will  usually  select  a 
plain  old-style  roman. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  borders.  If  the  advertise¬ 
ment  is  to  be  printed  on  a  page  with  other  advertisements, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  border  shall  be  selected  with  a  view 
to  its  being  in  harmony  with  the  other  borders  on  the  page. 
In  fact,  where  magazine  pages  are  composed  of  quarter  or 
eighth-page  advertisements,  it  is  much  better,  for  the  sake 
■of  a  pleasing  uniformity,  that  each  of  the  advertisements 
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Fig.  60.—  Where  a  page  contains  several  small 
advertisements,  the  use  of  uniform  borders  is  de¬ 
sirable. 


be  surrounded  by  the  same  kind  of  border.  The  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  gained  by  such  an  arrangement  are  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  60.  Here  the  uniform  borders  of  plain  light 
rule,  assisted  appreciably  by  the  use  of  but  one  series  of 
type,  furnish  an  extremely  pleasing  page.  If  more  decora- 

*  “  The  Typography  of  Advertisements,”  revised  and  enlarged,  is  now  in 
press  and  will  shortly  be  issued  in  book  form,  printed  in  two  colors  and 
;artistically  bound.  Advance  orders  are  being  taken  by  The  Inland  Printer 
'Company  at  $2  the  copy. 


tion  or  variety  is  desired  in  the  borders  for  certain  of  the 
advertisements,  it  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  border  inside  of  the  one  which  surrounds  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  as  shown  in  Fig.  61.  But  the  keeping  of  the  outer 
borders  —  the  ones  which  define  the  boundaries  of  the 
advertisements  ■ — ■  uniform  throughout  the  page  will  always 
give  good  results. 

With  the  questions  of  type  and  border  disposed  of,  our 
next  consideration  is  the  actual  setting  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  One  may  go  about  this  in  two  ways  —  he  may  either 
set  the  display  lines  first,  filling  in  with  the  solid  matter 
later,  in  whatever  size  of  type  it  will  require,  or  he  may  set 
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Fig.  01. —  If  added  decoration  or  variety  is 
desired  in  the  borders  for  certain  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  it  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  border  inside  of  the  one  which  surrounds 
the  advertisement. 


the  solid  matter  first  and  then  regulate  his  display  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  space  which  he  has  left.  Both  meth¬ 
ods  have  their  desirable  features,  although  one  can  not 
slavishly  follow  either  on  all  occasions.  Sometimes  one  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  better,  sometimes  the  other — depending  upon  the 
nature  of  the  copy  —  and  the  compositor  must  learn  which 
to  choose.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  a  good, 
strong  heading  is  always  desirable,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
usually  better  to  set  that  first,  letting  it  govern  to  a  certain 
extent  the  nature  of  the  balance  of  the  advertisement. 

The  heading  may  be  set  in  all  capitals,  or  capitals  and 
lower-case.  While  the  lower-case  unquestionably  is  easier 
to  read  than  are  the  capitals,  still  it  is  usually  better  to 
sacrifice  a  trifle  in  the  legibility  for  the  sake  of  getting 
better  design,  especially  as  the  headings  are  usually  short 
and  therefore  not  hard  to  read.  The  line  of  capitals  often 
gives  a  sort  of  dignity  to  the  top  of  the  advertisement, 
which  is  lacking  when  lower-case  is  used. 

And  so  for  the  headings  we  use  either  capitals  or  lower¬ 
case,  depending  upon  which  fills  the  line  or  lines  most 
acceptably,  keeping  in  mind  the  previous  statement  that  in 
most  cases  the  line  or  lines  at  the  top  of  the  advertisement 
should  be  of  full  measure. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  in  this  connection  to  record  a  per¬ 
sonal  objection  —  perhaps  a  prejudice  —  against  the  use  of 
italic,  especially  capitals,  for  the  first  line  of  an  advertise- 
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ment,  where  said  first  line  fills  the  measure.  It  always 
seems  to  spoil  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  design, 
and  —  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  draw  an  analogy  between 
the  architectural  design  of  a  building  and  the  typograph¬ 
ical  design  of  an  advertisement  —  looks  not  unlike  a  build¬ 
ing  with  the  upper  story  knocked  askew. 

In  setting  advertisements  the  compositor  should  always 
avoid  display  lines  which  are  almost,  but  not  quite,  of  the 
full  measure.  If  a  line  is  a  trifle  short  it  is  much  better,  in 
the  interests  of  good  design,  to  letter-space  it  to  the  full 


The  HUMAN  FIGURE 

Drawing  and  Construction  by  John  H.  Vanderpoel 

Mr.  JOHN  H.  VANDERPOEL  has  been  for 
nearly  thirty  years  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  teachers  of  drawing  in  America  ; 
himself  a  consummate  draftsman,  he  has  in¬ 
structed  thousands  of  men  and  women,  so 
that  the  list  of  famous  American  artists  contains  a  large 
percentage  of  those  who  have  been  his  pupils.  His 
specialty  is  the  drawing  and  construction  of  the  human 
figure,  and  in  this  he  stands  high  among  the  world’s 
masters.  His  knowledge  of  the  nude,  and  the  clear, 
systematic  manner  in  which  lie  gives  it  expression,  is 
unsurpassed  in  modern  art  instruction. 

It  Is  Well  Illustrated  and  Printed 

Mr.  Vanderpoel’s  new  book  is  a  full  and  concise  ex¬ 
position  of  his  system  The  text  is  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  human  figure  from  the  artist’s  standpoint,  feature 
by  feature  and  as  a  whole.  It  is  illustrated  with  54  full- 
page  plates,  variously  reproduced  in  half-tone,  metzo- 
graph  and  tint  —  aJl  of  them  masterly  drawings  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  student.  In  addition  to  these  it 
contains  330  marginal  sketches,  none  of  which  have 
ever  been  published,  showing  parts  of  the  body  in  vari¬ 
ous  positions  and  actions.  Altogether  it  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  illustrated  work  on  the  subject  now  extant.  To 
the  student  and 'the  working  artist,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  public  which  may  use  such  a  book  for  reference, 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Vandcrpoel’s  life-work  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Mechanically  the  book  is  a  beautiful  one,  finely  printed 
on  heavy  paper,  solidly  hound  in  an  artistic  manner. 
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Kfw  York  Office,  1729  Teibunc  Bldg. 


Fig.  C2. —  The  subheading,  which  almost,  but 
not  quite,  fills  the  line  is  not  as  pleasing  as  that 
shown  in  Fig.  03. 

width.  This  is  especially  true  of  subheadings,  and  one  usu¬ 
ally  finds  that  where  a  subheading  is  just  a  little  short  of 
the  full  measure,  and  letter-spacing  is  undesirable,  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  heading  in  two  short  lines  —  always  having  the 
upper  one  the  longer,  however  —  will  give  a  much  better 
effect.  This  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  62  and  63.  In  the  former 
the  subheading  is  not  pleasing,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  very 
satisfactory.  One  might  go  even  a  little  further  in  this 
question  of  subheadings,  and  state  that,  even  though  the 
line  is  full,  it  usually  will  be  found  better  to  break  it  up  into 
two  lines.  In  doing  this,  however,  one  must  always  be  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  breaking  up  the  wording  in  such  manner  that 
it  destroys  the  proper  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

After  arranging  the  heading  satisfactorily,  one  must 
decide  upon  what  size  of  type  he  will  use  for  the  body  mat¬ 
ter.  This,  in  the  ordinary  advertisement,  is  easily  done  by 
setting  up  a  line  or  two  in  the  size  which  one  thinks  will 
answer,  counting  the  words  in  the  line  and  comparing  them 
with  the  number  of  words  in  the  copy.  Thus,  if  we  find 
that  lines  set  in  twelve-point  type  will  average  eight  words, 
and  there  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  words  in  the  copy,  we 
know  that  we  must  allow  at  least  twenty  picas  of  space  for 
the  solid  matter.  It  is  always  better  to  be  liberal  about 
this  allowance,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  space  out  an  adver¬ 
tisement  than  it  is  to  space  it  hack —  and  not  infrequently 


one  finds  it  impossible  to  get  in  all  of  the  display  after  the 
solid  matter  has  been  set. 

Where  one  has  miscalculated  the  space  required  for  the 
matter,  and  finds  that  he  can  not  get  all  of  the  copy  in,  it  is 
sometimes  permissible  to  use  a  smaller  size  of  type  for  the 
last  lines  of  the  text-matter,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  64.  This  is 
not  considered  objectionable^ — in  fact,  some  advertisers 
prefer  the  copy  handled  that  way,  as  it  gives  them  the 
opportunity  of  commencing  the  “  talk  ”  with  the  larger  and 
more  easily  read  type.  Sometimes  three,  and  even  four, 
sizes  are  used,  commencing  perhaps  with  fourteen-point 
and  dropping  to  twelve-point,  then  to  ten-point  and  finally 
winding  up  with  the  last  few  lines  in  eight-point. 

The  display  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  advertisement 
usually  consists  of  the  name,  address,  etc.,  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  the  compositor  generally  looks  upon  this  bit  of 
display  as  an  opportunity  to  “  even  up  things.”  If  his 
advertisement  is  crowded,  he  condenses  this  matter  at  the 
bottom ;  if  he  has  plenty  of  space,  he  spreads  it  out  —  and 
he  is  thankful  more  times  than  he  would  care  to  admit,  per¬ 
haps,  for  this  opportunity  of  covering  up,  by  this  display 
at  the  bottom,  his  errors  of  judgment. 

The  printer  should  always  be  careful  that  the  proof  of 
the  advertisement  is  a  good  one  —  as  good  as  he  can  make 
it.  Many  an  advertisement  which  looks  altogether  unde¬ 
sirable  when  poorly  proved  on  inferior  paper  will  be  very 
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figure,  and  in  this  he  stands  high  among  the  world’s 
masters.  His  knowledge  of  the  nude,  and  the  clear, 
systematic  manner  in  which  lie  gives  it  expression,  is 
unsurpassed  in  modern  art  instruction. 

It  Is  Well  Illustrated  and 
Printed 

Mr.  Vanderpoel's  new  book  is  a  full  and  concise  ex¬ 
position  of  his  system  The  text  is  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  human  figure  from  the  artist’s  standpoint,  feature 
by  feature  and  as  a  whole.  It  is  illustrated  with  54  full- 
page  plates,  variously  reproduced  in  half-tone,  metzo- 
graph  and  tint  —  all  of  them  masterly  drawings  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  student.  In  addition  to  these  it 
contains  330  marginal  sketches,  none  of  which  have 
ever  been  published,  showing  parts  of  the  body  in  vari¬ 
ous  positions  and  actions.  Altogether  it  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  illustrateil  work  on  the  subject  now  extant.  To 
the  student  and  the  working  artist,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  public  which  may  use  such  a  book  for  reference, 
the  publication  of*Mr.  Vanderpoel’s  life-work  is  of  the 
Utmost  importance. 

Mechanically  the  book  is  a  beautiful  one,  finely  printed 
on  heavy  paper,  solidly  bound  in  an  artistic  manner. 
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Fig.  63. —  A  more  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the 
sublieading  than  that  shown  in  Fig.  62. 

acceptable  if  the  proof  is  carefully  pulled  on  good  stock. 
The  advertiser  may  not  be  able  to  imagine,  from  a  rough 
proof,  just  how  the  advertisement  will  look  when  printed, 
and  to  present  it  to  him  in  attractive  form  in  the  proof  is 
to  increase  the  probabilities  of  an  0.  K.  without  any 
changes.  If  the  advertisement  is  to  be  run  in  colors,  the 
submitting  of  a  proof  in  colors  is  desirable.  With  ordinary 
advertisements,  the  pulling  of  a  proof  in  colors  is  not  at  all 
difficult.  Perhaps  the  easiest  way  is  as  follows:  Sup¬ 
posing  that  the  advertisement  is  to  be  printed  in  red  and 
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black,  with  one  line  in  red,  we  would  ink  the  whole  form 
with  black,  carefully  wipe  the  ink  from  the  line  to  be 
printed  in  red,  and  then  ink  that  line  in  red,  using’  a  small 
piece  of  roller  which  may  be  kept  on  hand  for  that  pai’- 
ticular  purpose. 

The  possibilities  of  color  in  advertising  are  as  yet  prac¬ 
tically  untried,  although  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
illustrations  printed  in  colors  which  show  the  prospective 
buyer  just  what  is  the  appearance  of  the  article  advertised 
will  attract  infinitely  more  attention  than  the  illustrations 
printed  in  black.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  a  catalogue  of 
rugs,  issued  by  a  department  store,  will  suffice.  Illustra- 


Hundreds  of  System-Readers 

Have  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelvemonths  become  owners 
and  users  of  “Factory  Rebuilt”  Tj'pewritcrs.  Our  adver¬ 
tising  in  System  haslcd  them  to  investigate  our  claims.  Their  in¬ 
vestigations  provedsatisfactory.  Their  names  arc  on  our  books. 

Thousands  of  System-Readers  remain  to  be  converted 
to  “Factory  Rebuilts”.  To  get  their  attention — that  con¬ 
scious  attention  which  is  followed  by  action — shall  be  the  aim 
of  our  future  talks  on  “Factory  Rebuilts”  In  this  we  shall 
succeed,  if  we  can  find  the  words  to  fully  e.vpress  our  own  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  product— a  confidence  so  well  founded  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  beget  the  confidence  of  our  audience, 

Here,  a  word  about  ourselves  seems  to  be  apropos.  We 
are  manufacturers— builders  and  rebuilders— of  Tj^e- 
WTiters,  operating  one  of  the  largest,  best  equipped,  modem 
t>pewriter  plants,  and  also  stores  in  all  large  cities.  Our  staff 
and  working  force  are  trained  men,  experts  of  tested  ability. 

WE  ARE  financially  responsible.  Our  thirty  years’  record 
and  unlimited  resources  say  so.  This  places  upon  us 
the  obligation  to  “make  good” — an  obligation  which  in  turn 
compels  us  to  promise  no  more  than  we  can  fulfill. 

YE/VRS  ago  we  trademarked  our  rebuilt  typewriters  under 
the  name  “Factory  Rebuilt”.  This  was  done  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  the  common  run  of  second-hand  machines, 
overhauled,  repaired,  patched  up  by  tinkerers  and  marketed 
by  irresponsible  dealers  as  Rebuilts. 

mean  to  protect  the  public  against  misrcprwcnlation — our- 
’  ’  selves  against  prejudice  and  unjust  claims.  Our  trademark  being 
not  only  a  declaration  of  quality,  but  of  guaraiiUcd  quality,  it  is  Avel) 
for  you  to  remember  that  ‘The  guaranty  follows  the  trademark.'* 

TN  OUR  future  talks  on  “Factory  Rebuilts”,  we  shall  tell  you  in  detail 
^  how  Ihcscselectcdmachinesofstandardmakescometous.howlheyare 
rebuilt  from  top  to  bottom,  how  their  efficiency,  performance,  strength 
and  appearance  are  brought  back  to  the  standard  demanded  from  new 
machines,  how  we  guarantee  them  fully  and  how,  notwithstanding,  we 
saveyoufrom25%to50%onthclist  prices  of  the  original  manufacturers. 

le  fat  3lutr*ted  ctlilofgt  ud  (ddrtM  •!  aurcit  brutb  • 

American  Writing  Machine  Company 

345-347  Broadway,  New  York 


Fig.  64. —  The  use  of  a  smaller  size  of  type 
for  the  last  lines  of  the  group  of  body  matter  is 
not  only  permissible,  but  at  times  desirable. 


tions  of  some  forty  rugs  were  shown,  four  of  them  being  in 
colors,  and  the  orders  for  these  four  rugs  outnumbered  the 
orders  for  all  the  others  ten  to  one. 

*  * 

And  so,  in  our  discussion  of  the  typography  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  we  come  to  the  position  that  if  our  design  is  to 
be  pleasing  it  must  conform  to  basic  principles.  As  stated 
previously,  the  psychologists  who  have  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  advertising  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
effect  of  the  design  upon  the  mind.  True,  they  do  not 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  words,  but  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  —  the  basis  from  which  they  must  start  in  their  deduc¬ 
tions  —  is  created  by  the  design. 

No  one  will  question  the  fact  that  a  painting,  a  build¬ 
ing,  a  piece  of  furniture  or  decorative  work  of  any  nature, 
must,  if  it  is  to  please  the  eye,  conform  to  certain  princi¬ 
ples  of  design.  When  we  look  at  it,  we  like  it  or  we  don’t 
like  it,  and  whether  it  pleases  us  or  otherwise  depends 
largely  upon  how  closely  it  follows  in  its  form  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  we  have  been  taught  to  look  for  and  admire  in 
other  things. 

And  if  this  be  true  of  these  other  things,  it  is  just  as 
true  of  typographical  design.  The  advertisement  which 
will  attract  the  attention  at  first  glance,  and  hold  it  — 
which  will  please  the  eye  —  is,  logically,  the  one  which  has 
been  arranged  in  conformity  to  basic  principles,  and  is 


simple,  well  proportioned  and  harmonious,  both  in  shape 
and  tone,  in  its  treatment. 

Type  display  may  be  likened  in  a  measure  to  music. 
One  does  not  feel  that  noise  is  necessarily  music,  or  that 
good  music  depends  upon  much  noise. 

Advertisements  may,  and  do,  vary  as  much  as  do  sales¬ 
men. 

We  find  among  the  latter  the  loud,  bombastic  variety, 
literally  bullying  the  prospective  customer  into  making  a 
purchase. 

And  we  find  also  the  refined,  quiet-mannered  salesman 
—  keenly  alert  in  the  selling  of  goods,  but  having  at  the 
same  time  a  persuasiveness  tempered  with  a  wholesome 
regard  for  our  finer  feelings.  * 

The  one  salesman  shouts,  “  You  want  this”;  the  other 

says,  “  May  I  suggest  ” -  and  you  and  I  would  rather, 

much  rather,  deal  with  the  latter. 

Just  so  with  advertisements.  Some  of  them  are  clamor¬ 
ing  display,  offensive  to  good  taste,  while  others  —  the  good 
kind  —  have  the  charm  and  elegance  that  are  synonymous 
with  the  highest  efficiency  in  salesmanship. 

(Concluded.) 


GUTENBERG’S  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

Based  upon  late  researches,  it  is  believed  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  works  were  produced  by  Gutenberg  himself:  (1) 
“Donata”;  (2)  Letters  of  indulgence;  (3)  “  Mahnung 

der  Christenheit  wider  die  Tiirken  ”  (“  Warning  Christians 
Against  the  Turks  ”)  ;  (4)  The  forty-two-line  Bible;  (5) 
The  thirty-six-line  Bible;  (6)  The  “  Katholikon.”  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  recently  discovered  work,  the  “  Missale  Speciale,”  is 
ascribed  to  Gutenberg.  Under  “  Donata  ”  are  understood 
the  excerpts  from  the  Latin  grammar  of  Donatus,  which 
were  introduced  in  medieval  schools.  The  work  given  above 
as  No.  3,  a  plea  to  Christendom  to  go  into  the  field  against 
the  Turks,  is  printed  on  nine  pages  of  a  quarto  format. 
The  unknown  author  closes  it  with  “  Eyn  gut  selig  nuwe 
Jahr”  (1455),  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  earliest 
printed  New  Year’s  greeting.  The  princiiDal  works  of 
Gutenberg  are,  of  course,  his  Bibles,  which,  however,  are 
without  dates.  The  oldest,  the  forty-two-line,  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  years  1453-1456.  It  consists  of  two  folio  vol¬ 
umes,  having  together  1,282  double-column  pages.  Part  of 
the  edition  was  printed  on  parchment.  Of  this  there  are 
still  existing  ten  known  copies;  of  the  paper  edition  twenty- 
one  copies  are  to  be  found  in  various  German  and  foreign 
libraries.  Each  of  these  incunabula  at  present  represents  a 
value  of  from  $20,000  to  $50,000.  Of  the  thirty-six-line 
Bible  (a  reprint  of  the  forty-two-line  edition),  which  has 
1,762  double-column  pages,  there  are  still  nine  copies  in 
existence,  though  some  of  these  are  in  an  imperfect  condi¬ 
tion.  Of  the  “  Katkolikon,”  the  last  large  work  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  himself,  finished  in  1460,  there  still  exist  twenty-five 
copies,  including  a  number  printed  on  parchment.  This 
folio,  a  Latin  wordbook  and  grammar,  by  the  Dominican 
Johannes  Balbus,  of  Genoa,  contains  373  closely  printed, 
mostly  sixty-six-line,  leaves. 


PETER,  THE  YOUNGER. 

Boatman  —  “  Peter  an’  me’ll  not  be  able  to  take  ye  out 
fishin’  to-night,  ma’am;  but  Peter’s  nephew  will  be  afther 
takin’  ye  av  ye  like !  ” 

Lady  —  “Well,  I  hope  Peter’s  nephew  is  cleaner  than 
Peter  is.” 

Boatman  —  “  He  is,  ma’am ;  he’s  younger.”  —  Punch. 
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(2)  vve^pondence 


While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subject,  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  con¬ 
tributors.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  noticed;  therefore,  correspondents  will  please  ^ive  their  names  —  not  necessarily  lor 
publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  ^ood  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  one  thousand  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


AN  UNFORTUNATE  UTTERANCE. 

To  the  Editor:  Baltimore,  Md.,  October  10,  1911. 

It  is  not  overestimating  the  average  intelligence  of  the 
employees  engaged  in  the  printing  business  when  it  is 
prophesied  that  few  of  them  will  accord  with  or  even  take 
too  seriously  the  address  made  by  Frank  A.  Morrison,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  on  Labor  Day, 
at  Binghamton. 

Few  who  are  serious-minded  can  read  that  speech,  if  it 
has  been  correctly  reported,  without  profoundly  regretting 
that  the  speaker  should  even  nominally  be  in  a  position  of 
leadership.  When  one  considers  not  only  the  desirability 
but  the  actual  necessity  for  enlisting  a  favorable  public 
sentiment  in  behalf  of  any  cause  involving  the  welfare  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  public,  one  can  but  wonder  at 
the  woful  incompetence  of  leadership  shown  in  an  address 
that  can  not  fail  but  have  for  its  result  the  creation  of  an 
attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  public  antagonistic  to 
the  views  Mr.  Morrison  expressed. 

Whoever  advocates  that  the  employee  should  always 
view  his  employer  in  the  light  of  an  adversary,  from  whom 
no  friendly  overtures  in  the  way  of  plans  for  profit-sharing, 
etc.,  should  be  entertained,  because  forsooth,  they  proceed 
from  motives  of  self-interest,  will  be  met  with  the  reflection 
in  the  minds  of  many  that,  granting  the  charge  of  self- 
interest,  it  yet  remains  that  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
so  paid  in  addition  to  a  regular  salary  is  not  seriously 
impaired  on  that  account,  and  is  probably  more  acceptable 
to  self-respecting  workmen  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
same  amount  were  paid  under  the  guise  of  philanthropy. 

Mr.  Morrison’s  address  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  that 
it  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  being  inspired  by  a  self- 
interest  having  for  its  object  the  stirring  up  of  industrial 
contention  —  that  his  ends  are  being  served  only  when  labor 
is  not  peaceably  employed.  All  of  which  gives  rise  to  the 
thought.  Would  it  not  be  better  all  around  if  labor  organ¬ 
izations  would  emulate  the  wisdom  shown  by  the  Chinese, 
in  the  remuneration  of  their  physicians,  by  paying  their 
leaders  only  when  the  workers  are  peaceably  employed? 

Arthur  K.  Taylor. 


PROGRESSIVE  AND  AGGRESSIVE  PRINTING. 

To  the  Editor:  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  October  10,  1911. 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  take  the  liberty  of 
writing  to  you,  not  because  it  is  a  diversion  from  my  other 
correspondence  or  a  fascination  to  “  tickle  the  ivories,”  as 
the  term  is  often  used  by  our  little  “  Proxide  ”  in  the  front 
office,  but  a  true  feeling  of  obligation  that  I  owe  (and  so 
must  every  reader  of  The  Inland  Printer)  to  you  in 
behalf  of  the  many  helps  in  regard  to  proper  and  artistic 
advertising  matter.  You  are  in  a  position  to  know,  from 


the  numerous  and  many  inquiries  and  samples  submitted 
from  the  young  and  ambitious  printers,  that  it  is  not  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  try  and  reproduce  or  originate 
good,  substantial  advertising  matter  with  a  limited  equip¬ 
ment  of  type  and  machinery;  but  I  have  found  through  the 
last  few  years  that  it  does  not  take  the  quantity  of  material 
or  a  thousand  presses  to  get  results  from  one’s  work,  if 
proper  time  and  care  are  taken  in  selecting  matter  that  will 
appeal  directly  to  one’s  trade. ,  I  will  submit  a  few  samples 
of  our  work  here,  not  because  I  think  they  are  the  proper 
dope  (pardon  slang  phrase)  in  typography  or  presswork, 
but  because  they  have  proven  to  our  customers  a  constant 
reminder  that  we  are  still  in  business  and  looking  for  our 
share  of  the  work. 

They  have  proven  a  success  in  every  way.  We  have 
never  failed  once  in  getting  returns  in  one  way  or  the  other. 
If  it  was  not  directly,  it  was  in  a  way  that  led  the  customer 
to  think  that  it  w'as  time  “  he  ”  should  be  doing  something 
to  push  his  name  out  ahead  of  the  other  fellow  or  remind¬ 
ing  his  trade  that  its  interest  was  at  stake  as  well  as  his 
own. 

Taking  these  ideas  into  considei’ation  about  adverti¬ 
sing  —  that  it  doesn’t  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  put  out  to  the  trade,  but  the  amount  that  reaches  and 
appeals  to  it  in  the  proper  manner  —  the  suggestions  one 
finds  by  reading  your  magazine  and  carefully  studying  the 
different  methods  in  which  they  are  displayed  assists  him 
in  compiling  and  creating  new  ideas  of  his  own.  One  does 
not  have  to  have  the  same  material,  type  or  paper,  or  repro¬ 
duce  the  same  job,  but  by  adding  a  few  words  or  ideas  that 
will  show  prestige  locally  he  can  gain  the  confidence  of  his 
customers  by  impressing  them  with  the  fact  that  he  is  out 
for  business  and  is  in  a  position  to  boost  theirs. 

I  will  admit  a  fellow  will  and  does  get  a  little  discour¬ 
aged  at  times  when  the  “mogul  ”  of  some  of  the  leading 
firms  comes  to  you  and  presents  a  page  of  three  or  four 
color  lithograph  work,  cut  from  some  swell  paper  or  maga¬ 
zine  on  heavy  enamel  or  plate  paper,  and  says:  “  Business 
is  getting  a  little  dull  and  I  want  to  push  some  surplus 
stock  out,  or  I  am  going  to  start  a  bargain  sale  and  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  of  printing  required  to  clean  out  my 
stock,  and  I  want  you  to  figure  out  how  much  you  can  print 
me  one  thousand  of  these  (just  like  copy  submitted)  and 
maybe  hold  the  form  and  give  me  prices  on  additional  hun¬ 
dreds  —  and  as  far  as  the  paper  is  concerned,  put  it  on 
news.”  Three  or  four  colors  and  on  news  and  the  same 
effect  as  litho;  pretty  soft  for  you  when  you  submit  proof. 
You  didn’t  have  the  cuts  to  start  vrith;  the  paper,  I  think, 
isn’t  just  the  proper  grade,  and  you  haven’t  the  press;  and 
then,  when  you  have  spent  all  your  time  and  energy  in 
“  editing  ”  his  copy,  marking  out  display  lines,  balancing 
up  his  matter  to  give  proper  display  and  prominence,  and 
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when  you  are  ready  to  pull  the  proof  and  you  can  hai'dly 
wait  until  you  can  see  some  of  your  wonderful  ideas  in 
rule  connecting,  curved  lines  and  the  proper  display  of 
“  ginger  or  ornaments,”  and  finally  submit  it,  you  have  to 
revise  or  change  the  whole  matter  because  there  isn’t  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  sample  submitted.  Of  course, 
you  find  the  same  trouble,  in  all  lines  of  business,  but  it 
does  seem  that  in  our  line  we  have  to  use  more  ingenuity, 
more  physical  and  mental  force,  with  a  touch  of  artistic 
talent  thrown  in,  than  in  any  other  profession.  The  only 
remedy  I  can  find  to  soothe  or  ease  the  tired  and  wornout 
mind  is  “  keep  on  boosting  your  own  business,”  occasionally 
invoice  the  shop  and  add  a  few  more  sorts,  together  with  a 
little  gray  matter,  and  look  your  customer  squarely  in  the 
face  and  tell  him  if  he  is  looking  for  good,  artistic  printing, 
the  kind  that  will  bring  results,  he  will  have  to  stand  pat 
on  the  price.  Tell  him  your  work  is  not  cheap,  but  worth 
more  than  you  ask  for  it. 

W.  R.  Crandall, 

With  the  Harmon  Printing  Company. 

[The  specimens  submitted  by  our  correspondent  are 
striking  examples  of  good  letter-head  work.  Frequently 
changing  the  style  and  general  appearance  of  one’s  own 
stationery  is  good  advertising  for  the  printer. —  Editor.] 


THE  DEAF  PRINTER. 

To  the  Editor:  Eckhart  Mines,  Md.,  October  2,  1911. 

This  letter  is  written  with  the  hope  that  it  may  in  some 
respects,  if  not  in  many,  enlighten  the  hearing  printer, 
regarding  his  deaf  brothers  of  the  case. 

The  writer  hopes  that  this  letter  will  help  remove  the 
barriers  to  the  employment  of  deaf  printers,  too;  at  least 
make  them  easier.  Printers  do  not  want  to  employ  deaf 
printers  when  they  can  obtain  hearing  ones,  which  is  only 
natural.  But  why  this  discrimination  against  the  more 
unfortunate?  The  only  straightforward  answer  ever  given 
to  this  question,  in  which  truth  is  visible,  is  “  he  is  deaf !  ” 

Deaf  printers  as  a  rule  are  not  very  good  in  their  com¬ 
mand  of  English,  especially  when  it  comes  to  cai’rying  on 
a  conversation  with  pad  and  pencil.  The  deaf  printer  real¬ 
izes  this,  and  generally  prefers  to  get  to  work  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  instead  of  carrying  on  a  conversation,  which  only 
endangers  his  chances  of  obtaining  the  position  he  seeks. 
Why  so?  Because  most  hearing  printers  are  good  conver¬ 
sationalists  and  are  generally  fair  writers.  So  the  employ¬ 
ing  hearing  printer  can  not  understand  how  a  deaf  printer, 
who  writes  such  a  jargon  of  broken-up  English,  can  handle 
the  trade  in  an  intelligent  and  workmanlike  manner.  This 
is  where  the  deaf,  especially  the  deaf  printer,  is  not  com¬ 
prehended.  Why  such  inexcusable  igmorance  on  the  part 
of  the  hearing  printer?  His  ignorance  is  no  doubt  passa¬ 
ble,  but  his  discrimination  is  not. 

Deaf  printers  can  not  be  classed  with  the  female  com¬ 
positors.  The  deaf  generally  have  served  their  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  have  not  stolen  the  trade  like  the  former.  If  the 
employing  printer  only  took  this  into  consideration,  he 
probably  would  give  the  deaf  applicant  a  fair  trial  at  the 
work.  The  deaf  printer  on  the  average,  memorizes  the 
essential  points  of  his  trade.  He  has  to  do  this,  as  a  good 
command  of  English  that  he  could  rely  on  is  denied  him. 
Why?  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to  answer. 
The  answer  would  fill  a  volume.  There  is  hardly  a  more 
perplexing  and  difficult  task,  than  to  give  a  deaf-mute  while 
at  school  a  good  working  command  of  English,  as  required 
by  most  employers.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  teach  a  wooden 
Indian  to  talk.  So  I  maintain  a  deaf  printer  memorizes 
his  trade,  as  it  is  his  only  I'ecourse.  In  his  ten  years  or 


more  of  apprenticeship  under  competent  instructors  he  has 
been  well  grounded  in  the  use  of  the  punctuation-marks. 
His  memorization  of  the  construction  of  English  and  its 
different  foirnis,  and  his  alert  brain  tells  him  what  punc¬ 
tuation-mark  is  required.  This  sounds  kind  of  unplausi- 
ble,  as  most  deaf-mute  printers  are  unable  to  consti'uct  a 
good  paragraph  of  English  prose  of  their  own.  But,  why 
such  a  difference?  Pray,  why  does  an  apple  fall?  This 
tact  —  it  probably  could  be  better  defined  as  a  knack- — 
comes  naturally  to  the  deaf  printer,  just  like  the  apple  falls 
in  nature’s  course.  This  knack  of  the  deaf  printer,  in  being 
able  to  use  the  punctuation-mark  with  as  much  exactness 
as  a  master  of  rhetoric,  is  due  to  his  years  of  concentration 
on  details  pertaining  to  his  trade.  To  make  this  point  more 
clear,  take  journeymen  of  other  trades,  who  can  fashion 
and  manufacture  artistic  conceptions  that  take  rank  with 
the  foremost,  yet  they  do  not  use  the  tools  nor  insti'uments 
that  are  generally  used  by  the  ti’ade,  because  they  did  not 
understand  their  use.  It  is  the  same  with  the  average  deaf- 
mute  printer.  He  generally  does  not  know  how  to  con¬ 
struct  grammatical  English  in  written  form  himself,  but 
when  it  is  put  before  him  written  out  he  knows  how  to  use 
the  punctuation-marks  with  exactness,  simply  from  a  kind 
of  instinct  that  comes  from  concentration,  coupled  with 
tact  and  memorization.  So,  don’t  let  the  deaf-mute’s  appli¬ 
cation,  made  up  of  a  jai’gon  of  broken  English,  deter  you 
from  giving  him  a  trial  at  least.  If  a  foreigner  came  to 
you  and  got  you  to  understand  that  he  could  print,  you 
probably  would  give  him  a  fair  trial,  just  because  he  is  a 
foreigner  and  you  can  not  understand  his  language.  I 
insist  that  the  deaf-mute  is  a  foreigner  to  the  hearing  class 
in  this  country  in  almost  eveiy  respect.  He  is  not  com- 
pi’ehended  in  an  intelligent  manner  by  the  hearing.  This 
is  the  deaf-mute’s  greatest  drawback  in  his  fight  for 
advancement  and  a  square  deal,  and  what  makes  it  all  the 
harder  is  that  he  is  in  nowise  to  blame.  Surely  the  print- 
ei’s,  who  are  considered  the  most  intelligent  of  any  working’ 
class,  are  not  going  to  discriminate  because  of  lack  of 
comprehension? 

Before  I  take  up  the  deaf  pressman,  a  word  aside  might 
serve  its  purpose.  Eminent  doctors,  from  research  and 
study,  and  other  philosophers  of  humanity  have  proven  it 
to  be  a  fact  that  if  a  healthy  person  loses  or  is  deprived  of 
one  or  more  of  his  senses,  that  the  physical  force  originally 
intended  for  these  lost  senses  is  not  wasted,  but  turns  with 
all  its  vitality  and  force  to  the  nourishment  of  the  other 
sense,  and  by  this  readoption,  the  remaining  senses  are 
greatly  increased  in  their  different  capacities.  Examples 
are  unnecessary  for  the  above,  as  it  can  easily  be  discerned 
and  proven. 

A  deaf-mute,  by  the  loss  of  hearing  and  at  times  of 
speech,  gains  in  his  other  senses,  especially  the  senses  of 
feeling  and  seeing.  Did  you  ever  know  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  cross  the  composing-room  and  touch  a  deaf  printer 
to  gain  his  attention?  All  that  you  need  to  do  is  stamp  on 
the  floor  that  he  is  standing  on,  or  pound  on  what  he  is 
leaning  against,  and  he  will  instantly  “  feel  you.”  He 
really  does  not  hear  the  sound,  because  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  do  so,  as  the  average  deaf  person’s  ear-drums  are 
useless.  He  feels  the  noise!  Owing  to  the  high  tension  of 
his  sense  of  feeling,  he  is  able  to  do  this.  This  can  be  easily 
proven.  The  deaf  printer’s  seeing  is  highly  developed,  like 
his  feeling  sense. 

Employing  printers  do  not  need  to  fear  that  if  they 
give  a  deaf  pressman  charge  of  a  press,  that  he  is  liable  to 
ruin  it  if  anything  goes  wrong.  The  deaf  pressman  is  just 
as  liable  to  know  of  the  accident  and  as  quick  to  remedy  it 
as  a  hearing  one.  He  feels,  instead  of  hears,  the  slightest 
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jolt  or  noise  that  is  in  any  way  unusual,  and  thus  stops  the 
press  immediately  to  investigate.  His  highly  developed 
sight,  which  generally  also  serves  the  purpose  of  his  ears, 
is  much  quicker  than  a  hearing  person’s  in  catching  any¬ 
thing  the  least  particular  within  visionary  range.  And  as 
he  uses  his  eyes  to  guard  himself  every  minute  of  the  day 
and  night,  they  are  always  on  guard  and  take  in  much 
quicker  anything  that  can  be  seen,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  with  a  hearing  printer,  who  generally  lets  his  ears 
do  the  work  of  his  eyes  and  the  latter  vice  versa.  So,  if 
anything  went  wrong  with  a  press,  I  maintain  that  a  deaf 
pressman  can  see  it  quicker  than  a  hearing  one. 

The  deaf,  especially  the  printers,  have  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  instinct,  too.  This  instinct  is  very  useful  in  a  com¬ 
posing-room,  when  a  large  press  is  throbbing  with  life,  and 
the  deaf  printer  is  wanted  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
The  deaf  printer  generally  has  his  eyes  on  the  work  in 
hand  and  can  not  feel  the  noise  that  the  hearing  printer  is 
making  to  attract  his  attention;  but  most  people  never 
make  a  noise  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  deaf,  they  gen¬ 
erally  stare  and  wave  their  hands.  How  is  it  that  the  deaf 
printer,  in  ninety-five  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  generally 
looks  up  when  a  hand  is  waved  at  him  a  couple  of  times. 
What  is  it  tells  him  that  he  is  wanted?  It  is  nothing  else 
than  the  “  deaf  man’s  instinct!  ”  The  wi’iter  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  would  not  believe  that  he  had  such  a  well-developed 
instinct,  but  by  putting  himself  to  the  test  more  than  once, 
he  firmly  maintains  that  the  deaf  have  an  instinct  all  their 
own. 

The  writer  earnestly  hopes  that  this  letter,  which  is  a 
rather  tart  but  truthful  one,  in  every  respect,  may  serve 
its  purpose  —  make  it  easier  for  the  deaf  printer  to  get 
employment.  Tom  J.  Blake. 


A  CRITICISM  OF  PRESENT-DAY  COMPOSITORS. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Publishers'  Guide  seems  to 
think  that  the  average  compositor  of  to-day  is  nothing 
more  than  a  “  blacksmith.”  In  comparing  him  with  the 
old-time  printer,  the  writer  says : 

“Another  thing  I  am  positive  about  is  that  all  this  care¬ 
fulness  of  detail  is  now  a  thing  entirely  belonging  to  the 
typo,  of  the  ancient  school,  both  in  city  and  country,  because 
out  of  every  ten  compositors  nowadays  not  over  one  knows 
how  to  correctly  space  an  ordinary  line  of  reading-matter 
type  as  we  had  to  do  it  in  the  ancient  days  of  forty-five  and 
fifty  years  ago,  when  every  journeyman  compositor  was 
expected  to  set  up  and  distribute  one  thousand  ems  an  hour 
from  any  kind  of  copy  that  was  not  ‘  edited  ’  as  it  must  be 
now.  If  a  foreman  in  those  days  took  the  trouble  to  make 
corrections  in  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  etc.,  the 
compositor  would  take  it  as  an  insult,  to  belittle  him  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow  workmen. 

“  How  many  modern  compositors  would  take  the  ‘  pot¬ 
hooks  ’  copy  of  those  days  and  set  up  ten  thousand  ems  a 
day?  How  many  of  them  would  set  up  in  one  hour  two 
thousand  and  more  ems  of  solid  nonpariel?  Echo  answers, 

‘  How  many?  ’ 

“  Look  over  the  files  of  newspapers  of  those  days  and 
try  to  find  the  slightest  error  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
make-up,  etc.,  and  yet  nine  galleys  of  matter  out  of  ten 
went  to  press  without  one  minute  having  been  spent  in 
making  corrections.  Look  at  the  newspaper  of  to-day.  I 
send  you  enclosed  a  portion  of  an  editorial  page,  showing 
such  ‘  make-up,’  etc.,  that  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any 
ancient  ‘  blacksmith  ’  could  be  found  that  could  be  brazen 
enough  to  apply  for  a  sit.,  who  could  be  guilty  of  such  an 
abortion.  He  would  have  been  run  into  the  river  with  a 


box  of  pi  as  a  ‘  sinker.’  There  was  nothing  like  it  in 
ancient  days,  and  if  the  old  printers  were  permitted  to  look 
at  the  work  of  the  modern  typos.,  they  would  be  happy  to 
hasten  back  into  their  tombs  satisfied  with  their  lot. 

“  Go  into  any  printing-office  to-day  and  look  over  the 
files  of  the  paper  that  was  printed  there  fifty  years  ago  and 
compare  it,  typographically,  with  the  paper  printed  in  the 
same  office  by  the  modern  typo.  If  you  do,  you  will  see 
how  much  mistaken  you  have  been  about  the  ancients  and 
the  moderns  in  the  printing  (or  typesetting)  business. 

“  The  only  advancement  has  been  in  the  presswork. 
The  ‘  art  ’  of  typesetting  is  more  than  fifty  years  behind 
the  age,  and  I  see  no  way  by  which  it  can  advance  under 
present  conditions.  No  one  takes  the  trouble  to  show  an 
apprentice  in  the  printing-office  anything  about  spacing 
between  the  words  or  lines.  The  ancients  had  to  know  how 
to  space  between  the  letters  of  a  word,  especially  in  words 
in  capital  letters  in  display,  in  headings  for  the  paper, 
advertisements,  etc.  We  were  told  that  the  typefounder 
made  the  type  and  the  printer  who  handled  it  should  have 
the  brains  to  equalize  the  white  space;  that  some  letters 
had  too  much  and  other  letters  had  too  little  —  like  the 
capitals  A  and  W,  when  they  and  other  letters  come 
together  in  such  words  as  ROCKAWAY,  etc. 

“  Talk  about  the  compositor  of  the  ancient  school!  I 
knew  many  of  them  and  respect  their  memory  — •  even  those 
in  the  backwoods  —  because  they  knew  their  business,  nine 
out  of  ten  of  them.  I  know  many  of  the  modern  school, 
also,  and  my  feelings,  after  examining  their  proofs  set  from 
‘  edited  ’  copy,  are  anything  but  respectful.  And  the  way 
they  place  the  dashes,  make  ‘  panels,’  break  columns  in 
paragraphs,  carry  over  one  line,  end  paragraphs  with  of, 
ed,  to,  it,  put  a  lead  where  a  pica  quad-line  ought  to  be,  and 
put  a  pica  quad-line  where  only  a  lead  or  no  space  at  all 
ought  to  be,  etc.  These  things  I  can  show  you  nowadays  in 
first-class  papers.  These  things  no  one  can  show  you  even 
in  a  backwoods  country  paper  printed  fifty  years  ago.” 


TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERROR. 

I’ve  come  to  lick  the  editor  — 

By  gosh  !  I  want  his  blood  ! 

I  want  to  club 
His  head  and  rub 
His  whiskers  in  the  mud ! 

I  want  to  knock  his  false  teeth  dovm 
His  throat,  an’  mash  his  nose, 

An’  break  his  neck. 

And  smash  his  speck- 
Tacles,  and  tear  his  clo’es! 

I’ve  come  to  lick  the  editor, 

’N  I  want  his  printer’s  life ! 

I’m  mad  clean  through  — 

An’  dad  is,  too. 

So  likewise  is  my  wife. 

We  had  a  big  reunion 
To  our  house  yesterday. 

An’  all  the  Browns 
From  forty  towns 
Was  there  fr’m  miles  away. 

A  “  Gatherin’  of  the  Clans  ”  it  was. 
An’  so  we  writ  it  down, 

.\n’  sent  it  to 
The  News-Review  — - 
The  weekly  of  our  town. 

I’ve  come  to  lick  the  editor  — 
Newspaper  men  is  hams ! 

He  fixed  that  head- 
Line  so  it  read  — • 

“  The  Gathering  of  the  Clams !  ” 


—  Toledo  Blade. 
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MENU 


Cape  Oysters  on  Shell 

Mock  Turtle  Soup 
Breadsticks 


Baked  Bluefish,  Sauce  Italienne 
Celery  Olives  Cucumbers 

Escalloped  Oysters 

Fillet  of  Beef,  Mushroom  Sauce 
Green  Peas 

^uncf)  iienebicttne 

Roast  Young  Turkey,  Cranberry  Sauce 
Mashed  Potatoes  Squash 

Vegetable  Salad 

Ice  Cream  Assorted  Cake 

Toasted  Crackers 


Bananas 


Oranges 
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H  Failh  Js  the  communication  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  by  which  Christ  as  the  revealed  God 
dwells  in  our  heart.  It  ts  the  awakening  of 
^  the  Spirit  of  Adoption  whereby  we  cry,  “Abbvi 

Father” — T.  H.  Green.  (  1 

Ti  Faith  IS  a  higher  faculty  than  reason.  —  Bailey. 

s? 

t  "Patience!”  .  .  .  "have  faith  and  thy  prayer  will 
he  answered!”  —  Longfellow. 


^  The  only  faith  that  wears  well  and  holds  its  color 
in  all  weathers  is  that  which  is  woven  of  conviction 
and  set  with  the  sharp  mordant  of  experience 

—  Lowell. 

7 

H  And  we  shall  be  made  truly  wise  if  we  be  made  con¬ 
tent,  too.  not  only  with  what  we  can  understand,  but 
content  with  what  we  do  not  understand  —  the  habit 
of  mind  which  theologians  call  —  arfd  rightly  —  faith 
in  God. — Charles  Kingsley 
[>] 
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THE  Fill  ST  INNING 


The  signiBcance  of  the  first  year  in 
college  can  scarcely  be  overstated. 
The  first  man  called  to  the  bat  in 
some  great  intercollegiate  game  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  feeling  a  bit  nervous.  He  real¬ 
izes  that  players  and  spectators  are  eagerly 
wailing  for  him  to  give  them  the  key-note 
of  the  contest  by  the  way  he  acquits  him¬ 
self.  The  young  man  just  entering  college, 
if  he  senses  the  situation  accurately,  is  equally 
alive  to  the  importance  of  his  first  hits. 

It  is  a  lime  w’hen  freedom  and  responsi¬ 
bility  come  in  new  and  larger  measure. 
College  men  as  a  rule  are  away  from  home. 
There  is  no  one  to  ask,  wdth  the  accent  of 
authority,  how  they  spend  their  evenings, 
who  their  intimates  are,  what  habits  they 
are  forming.  Studying  is  not  done  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  an  in.structor  as  in 

[3] 
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NO  ROOM  IN 
THE  INN 


I.  ALONG  A  BRIDLE-PATH 


WHEN  shall  I  forget  that  night  by  the  cook’s 
fire  in  camp  at  Nablusl 
We  had  ridden  all  day  in  the  glare  of 
the  Syrian  sun,  ridden  on  and  on  wher¬ 
ever  the  bridle-path  found  a  way  over  plain  and  hill, 
until  nightfall  sent  a  quick  chill  through  our  weary 
bones.  But  at  last  we  heard  the  voice  of  the  stream 
that  welcomes  travelers  where  the  path  from  Galilee 
emerges  on  the  highway.  So  in  good  heart  we  rode 
for  the  lights  of  Nablus  shining  dimly  through  smoke 
in  the  valley,  while  Ebal  and  Gerizim  loomed  hugely 
in  the  dark  on  either  hand.  And  then,  supper  being 
ended,  and  the  night  wind  mist-laden,  and  the  cook  a 
friendly  soul,  we  lounged  in  a  tent  snug  with  the 
warmth  of  a  charcoal  fire  and  sundry  savory  odors, 
while  our  cot-tents  waited  in  a  spectral  group  outside, 
and  dogs  barked  at  the  rising  moon. 

but  better  even  than  such  creature-comfort  after 
a  long  day’s  riding  is  the  talk  of  that  night  in  my 
memory. 

There  were  foiu*  of  us  —  Maloof  and  I,  the  mule¬ 
teer  listening  by  the  door  and  baring  his  white  teeth 
with  half  imderstanding  smiles  between  naps,  and 
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MORNING  PRAYERS 

GOD,  we  thank  thee  for 
the  sweet  refreshment 
of  sleep  and  for  the  glory 
and  vigor  of  the  new  day. 
As  we  set  our  faces  once 
more  toward  our  daily 
work,  we  pray  thee  for 
the  strength  sufficient 
for  our  tasks.  May  Christ’s  spirit  of  duty  and 
service  ennoble  all  we  do.  Uphold  us  by  the 
consciousness  that  our  work  is  useful  work 
and  a  blessing  to  all.  If  there  has  been  any¬ 
thing  in  our  work  harmful  to  others  and  dis¬ 
honorable  to  ourselves,  reveal  it  to  our  inner 
eye  with  such  clearness  that  we  shall  hate  it 
and  put  it  away,  though  it  be  at  a  loss  to  our¬ 
selves.  When  we  work  with  others,  help  us 
to  regard  them,  not  as  servants  to  our  will, 
but  as  brothers  equal  to  us  in  human  dignity, 
and  equally  worthy  of  their  full  reward.  May 
there  be  nothing  in  this  day’s  work  of  which 
we  shall  be  ashamed  when  the  sun  has  set, 
nor  in  the  eventide  of  our  life  when  our  task 
is  done  and  we  go  to  our  long  home  to  meet 
thy  face. 
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48_ THE  INTELLECTUALS 


“'You  know  me,  Holden,  better  than  any  one  else  You 
knew  me  in  our  college  days,  and  I  haven’t  changed  much 
I  haven’t  been  too  bad  Father  Hayes  finds  it  hard  some¬ 
times  to  get  me  to  the  Easter  Duty,  but  I  never  lost  Mass, 
nor  eat  meat  on  Friday  I  wasn’t  irreligious,  nor  anti-relig¬ 
ious,  but  I  was  unreligious.  Well,  when  I  married,  Alice 
brought  me  to  for  a  time  I’d  do  anything  for  her,  even  to 
saying  long  prayers.  But,  you  knoW,  she  was  not  only  pious, 
but  deucedly  well-read.  She  was  educated  by  the  Ursulines, 
and  was  quite  up  to  date  Well,  things  went  well  for  a  good 
while  Then,  I  noticed  she  began  to  put  awkward  questions 
about  biology  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  I  entered  into 
the  matter;  and,  God  is  my  witness,  without  the  least  notion 
of  upsetting  her  faith,  and,  indeed,  wthout  thinking  such  a 
thing  possible,  I  often  spoke  too  freely  on  these  matters,  and 
threw  out  hints  that  without,  in  the  world,  the  best  thinkers 
were  dead  against  us,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  mystery  of  things’ 
was  insoluble.  Gradually,  I  saw  a  falling  away  on  her  part 
from  her  religious  practices.  She  used  at  first  spend  an  hour 
or  two  in  the  chapel  every  Saturday,  decorating  the  altar 
She  gave  it  up  She  used  to  go  to  Confession  and  Communion 
every  week.  She  then  put  it  off  for  a  month,  and  then  for 
months  She  was  very  eager  in  asking  questions  about  med¬ 
ical  matters,  and  sometimes  I  noticed  that  certain  books, 
such  as  Bain’s  Mini  and  Body,  and  these  French  treatises  on 
Nerve  Troubles,  were  displaced  on  my  shelves.  Your  know, 
Holden,  what  a  universe  of  crime,  and  madness,  these. books 
reveal.  Then,  I  noticed  that  she  sometimes  spoke  with  a 
little  graceful  contempt  of  her  old  preceptors,  and  then,  after 
a  long  time,  she  began  to  criticise  priests.  Now,  all  this 
chimed  in  with  my  ovm  wretched  ideas,  and  she  knew  it. 
And,  therefore,  I  could  not  chide  her  But  deep  down  in  my 
heart  I  was  troubled  If  God  should  send  me  children,  I 
thought,  what  kind  of  training  shall  their  young  minds  get 
here?  Yet,  all  that  time,  she  was  more  winning  and  Io\’able 
than  ev^r  And  when  she  said  smart  and  witty  things,  but 
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In  a  land  where  in  weird  dances  the 
priests  wave  long  wands  in  dreamy 
cadence  to  soft  melodies  like  the  music 
of  rippling  waters,  bringing  back  the 
ritual  which  recalls  the  days  of  an 
almost  forgotten  past;  near  the  border 
of  the  Red  Sea,  whose  sparkling  waves, 
as  they  break  on  yellow  sands,  gleani 
and  flash  with  millions  of  hidden 
jewels;  in  a  country  where  uncounted 
centuries  ago  mighty  kings  ruled  in 
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DESIGNER  AND  MAKER  OF 

Type 

BORDERS  AND  ORNAMENTS 


ROSE  AND  DUANE  STREETS 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Typographical  designs  by  F.  L.  Crocker. 
(See  Job  Composition  Department.) 


PROGRAMME 

OF  THE 


Martin  Centre 
Associates 
Concert 


Wednesday  Evening 
July  15,  1908 


NICKERSON  S  ORCHESTRA 


Beg.tnning  at  eight  o’clock 


PROGRAMME 


Overture 


Orchestra 


Soprano  Solo — Melodie 

Mrs  C  F  Anderson 


Faust 


President's  Welcome 

Mr  Samuel  B.  Clie  ne 


The  Loveley  Ff.  SlUher 

Orehestra 


“Debussy 


Violin  Solo — Meditation  ^teuke 

Mr  Arthur  L  Mason 

Contralto  Solo — Bisca's  Song  Foote 

Miss  Sarah  (effers 

Harp  Solo — Concert  Waltz  Hassemmanns 

Miss  Angelenc  Rhodes 

As  «'e  Listen  to  the  Band  Medley 

Orehestra 

Reading — The  Little  Witches  Hale 

Miss  Duncan  Rogers 

Cornet  Solo — La  Gaite  ^oscheles 

Mr  Murray  King 


AMERICAN  TYPE 
FOUNDERS  CO. 


M  T>tdgntT  and  of  Ortghud  Creations  in 

t/ 

Fourth  and  Elm  Streets  ^ 

S..U.M.  ^(^ype 

IBo'ders  Ornaments 


Typographical  designs  by  F.  L.  Crocker. 
(See  Job  Composition  Department.) 
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CDmpo3iiion 


BY  P.  J.  TREZISE. 


In  this  series  ol  articles  the  problems  of  job  composition  will  be  discussed,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  examples.  These 
discussions  and  examples  will  be  specialised  and  treated  as  exhaustively  as  possible,  the  examples  beinj  criticized  on  fundamental 
principles  —  the  basis  of  all  art  expression.  By  this  method  the  printer  will  develop  his  taste  and  shill,  not  on  mere  dogmatic 

assertion,  but  on  recognized  and  clearly  defined  laws. 


Fraok  L.  Crocker. 

Instead  of  being  born  with  the  proverbial  silver  spoon 
in  his  mouth,  Frank  L.  Crocker  was  practically  born  with 
a  composing-stick  and  a  piece  of  brass  rule  in  his  left  hand. 

When  we  hear  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  printer  who  is  the  son 
of  a  printer  we  are  inclined 
to  think  of  early  influences, 
heredity,  etc.  We  say,  “  Oh, 
well,  look  at  the  chances  he 
had.”  If  these  things  count 
for  anything  at  all,  Frank 
Crocker  was  indeed  fortu¬ 
nate.  He  was  not  only  the 
son  of  a  printer  —  he  was  the 
son  of  two  printers,  for  his 
mother  was  a  compositor  on 
the  Amherst  (Massachu¬ 
setts)  Record,  where  his 
father  also  worked. 

When  Frank  was  four 
years  old  he  lost  his  mother, 
and  the  father  subsequently 
married.  With  the  same  re¬ 
gard  for  influences  which  had 
caused  him  to  select  two 
printers  as  his  parents,  he 
chose  as  his  stepmother  the 
widow  of  a  publisher,  thus 
keeping  his  early  environ¬ 
ment  directly  in  touch  with 
things  printorial. 

His  direct  entry  into  the 
active  affairs  of  the  print- 
shop  was  not  as  auspicious, 
however,  as  his  early  associa¬ 
tions  might  lead  one  to  ex¬ 
pect.  His  first  intimation 
that  he  was  to  be  a  printer  — 
that  his  life-work  was  to  be 
a  continuous  battle  with  the  proofreader  and  a  never- 
ending  search  for  missing  sorts  —  came  during  the  last 
week  of  the  long  summer  vacation,  when  his  father  said: 
“  Well,  boy,  finish  your  play  this  week,  for  next  Monday 
you  start  to  work  at  the  printer’s  trade.”  The  elder 
Crocker  was  at  that  time  superintendent  of  the  plant  of 
Douglas,  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York  city,  and  here  the  young¬ 
ster  started.  After  allowing  him  some  time  in  which  to 
learn  the  boxes,  they  gave  him  a  take  of  real  copy  —  small 
pica,  thirteen  picas  measure.  He  got  it  up  in  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  first-class  shape,  but  made  the  mistake  of  proving 
it  on  a  sheet  of  paper  with  ordinary  margins  instead  of 
2-6 


unusually  wide  ones  —  for  the  proofreader  did  not  have 
room  enough  to  mark  all  of  the  errors.  When  the  proof 
came  back,  Frank  decided  that  the  proper  course  was 
secrecy  —  that  the  less  said  about  it  the  better  — •  and  so  he 

tried  to  hide  the  proof  while 
making  the  corrections.  There 
was  “  nothing  doing  ”  in  that 
line,  however,  for  father  came 
along  and  caught  him  at  it. 
He  didn’t  say  much,  but  what 
he  did  say  was  directly  to  the 
point,  and  wound  up  with  the 
statement  that  the  young  man 
“  had  better  go  home.” 

That  night  there  was  a 
home  conference,  in  which  the 
father  fi'eely  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  son  would 
never  make  a  printer,  but  the 
stepmother  secured  for  the 
boy  another  chance,  and  a  day 
or  two  later  he  went  with  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Union,  where  he  was 
put  to  work  setting  heads  for 
the  news  items  from  which 
were  made  the  “  boiler¬ 
plates.”  He  was  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  work,  and 
remained  at  it  until  his  father 
started  in  business  for  him¬ 
self.  This  was  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  the  young  man  needed, 
and,  in  a  congenial  environ¬ 
ment,  he  became  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  work.  He  escaped 
much  of  the  drudgery  through 
which  the  apprentice  under 
ordinary  circumstances  has  to 
pass,  and  was  allowed  to  work 
out  “  masterpieces  ”  after  his  own  ideas. 

After  the  death  of  the  elder  Crocker  and  the  purchase 
of  his  business  by  the  Winthrop  Press,  Frank  worked  for 
some  years  with  the  Kempster  Printing  Company,  going 
from  there  to  the  plant  of  Isaac  H.  Blanchard.  Of  the 
years  spent  at  Blanchard’s,  he  has  none  but  the  most  pleas¬ 
ant  recollections.  Of  Mr.  Blanchard  he  says :  “  He  took  a 
personal  interest  in  his  employees,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  are  not  more  of  his  stamp  and  quality  in  the 
ranks  of  employers.” 

It  was  during  this  period  of  employment  at  the  Blanch¬ 
ard  Press  that  Crocker  first  realized  the  value  of  careful 


Frank  L.  Crocker. 
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and  painstaking  work,  and  the  returns,  material  and  other¬ 
wise,  that  result  therefrom. 

It  came  about  in  this  way : 

A  four-page  circular  “  had  to  be  gotten  out  the  next 
day  ”  ■ —  nothing  new  in  that,  however;  same  old  story. 

But  to  facilitate  matters  Crocker  took  the  copy  home 
with  him  that  night  and  sketched  a  layout  for  it.  Desiring 
an  ornament  of  certain  shape  and  tone,  and  not  having  it 
on  hand,  he  drew  one. 

The  next  morning  he  submitted  both  sketch  and  draw¬ 
ing.  They  were  not  only  accepted,  but  complimented,  and 
the  job  was  set  accordingly. 

After  the  job  was  printed,  he  was  called  into  the  office 
and  handed  a  five-dollar  bill. 


An  interesting  rule  design. 

“  What’s  this  for?  ”  he  asked. 

“  For  your  layout  and  ornament,”  said  Mr.  Blanchard. 
“And  right  there,”  says  Crocker,  “  I  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  some  bosses  appreciate  a  man’s  effort  to  turn  out  good 
typography.” 


will  generally  find  the  other  party  willing  to  come  just  a 
trifle  more  than  the  other  half. 

In  addition  to  the  five-dollar  bill,  this  incident  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  greater  and  more  far-reaching  results.  It  was 
the  means  of  starting  Crocker  on  his  only  hobby  outside  of 


A  very  attractive  arrangement,  the  original  of  which  was  in  colors. 

r 

printing — that  of  drawing  —  and  from  the  beginning  made?* 
in  the  drawing  of  the  decoration  for  that  rush  job  he  devel-  '♦ 
oped  a  definite  line  of  study.  ”■ 

From  the  Blanchard  Press  he  went  to  “  the  land  of 
plenty  ”  —  the  specimen  department  of  the  American  Type  * 
Founders  Company  —  where  he  remained  for  three  years 
and  where  most  of  the  specimens  shown  herewith  were 
produced. 

While  an  adept  in  the  production  of  typography  suited  . 
to  specimen-books,  Mr.  Crocker  personally  does  not  care 
for  that  style  of  design.  His  preferences  are  for  the  more  . 
simple  treatments  —  quiet,  dignified  typography  —  and  he  / 
says:  “  Could  I  possess  a  shop  of  my  own,  I  would  confine  , 
myself  to  the  Caslon,  Caslon  Italic,  Bookman,  Caxton 
Black  and  Copperplate  Gothic  series.” 


'MERICAN  TYPE 

Founders  Company 


T^ESICNER  JIND  MAKER  OF  THE 
BEST  JiND  LA  TEST  DESIGNS  m 

TYPE 

^  !^ordcrs  and  Ornaments 


Corner  T^OSE  JlND  DUANE  STREETS 


.7?.  y  WALDO.  Mcnogrr 


One  of  Crocker’s  letter-heads. 


True,  this  is  the  same  old  copy-book  dope  about  honest 
effort  being  rewarded,  etc.,  etc.,  but  it  is  the  same  thing 
that  most  of  us  sooner  or  later  find  out.  As  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard  says,  “  We  get  in  this  world  just  what  we  give,”  and 
the  man  who  is  willing  to  go  a  little  more  than  half  way 


Two  qualities  are  essential  to  the  successful  j ob-printei’. 
He  must  have  ideas,  and  he  must  have  the  mechanical  abil¬ 
ity  to  put  these  ideas  into  printable  form.  Some  men  have 
“  ideas  to  burn  ” ;  they  can  arrange  the  most  clever  and 
pleasing  designs,  conforming  thoroughly  to  artistic  princi- 
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pies;  and  yet  the  man  who  is  called  upon  to  lock  up  one  of 
their  jobs  calls  them  “  blacksmiths,”  because  of  the  slovenly 
justification  which  is  apparent  in  their  work.  I  have  known 
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But  Crocker  belongs  to  neither  of  these  classes.  Thanks 
to  his  training  in  the  specimen  department  of  the  American 
Type  Founders  Company,  he  added  to  his  capacity  for  origi¬ 
nal  ideas  the  ability  to  express  these  ideas  in  type  and  deco¬ 
ration  in  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  the  stoneman  — 
he  learned  to  properly  space  and  justify  his  work. 

In  addition  to  being  naturally  artistic  in  his  tastes  for 
design,  Crocker  has  a  great  eye  for  color  —  the  latter  being 
manifested  in  his  fancy  vests,  ties,  etc. 

“Yes,”  said  one  of  his  associates,  “he  was  the  Beau 
Brummel  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company,  and 
we  never  overlooked  an  opportunity  to  frame  things  up  so 
that  Frank  Avould  have  to  go  to  the  pressroom,  resplendent 
in  a  white  vest,  and  make  corrections  on  the  press.” 

If  it  were  always  true  that  “  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss,”  then  Crocker  would  be  without  the  “  moss,”  for  it  is 
a  standing  joke  among  his  friends  to  ask  him  how  long  he 
has  been  at  the  last  job,  and  if  it  is  not  time  for  him  to 
make  another  change.  It  is  true  that  he  has  never  remained 
at  the  same  place  for  any  great  length  of  time,  but  the 
changes  have  always  been  made  with  a  view  of  more  con¬ 
genial  work,  or  • —  what  is  more  often  the  power  behind  the 
changes  —  more  money.  But  as  a  result  of  all  this  moving 
about  Crocker  has  acquired  a  fund  of  experience  and  a 
broad  knowledge  of  the  business  which  he  could  have 
secured  in  no  other  way.  He  is  at  present  in  the  employ  of 
the  Federal  Printing  Company,  one  of  the  largest  publish¬ 
ing  houses  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  reproductions  of  specimens  shown 
herewith,  more  of  Mr.  Crocker’s  designs  will  be  found  on 
pages  7  and  8  of  the  typographical  insert  in  this  issue. 


A  pleasing  breaking-up  of  spaces. 

men  capable  of  the  most  artistic  type  creations,  whose  jobs 
could  be  made  to  lift  only  after  a  most  liberal  use  of 
“  dutchmen,”  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  with  a 
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One  of  Crocker’s  unique  pages. 


capacity  for  infinite  pains  in  justification  and  spacing,  who 
seem  to  be  absolutely  without  ideas  of  design 


GETTING  DOWN  TO  FACT. 

One  of  the  best  retail-advertising  writers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was  engaged  by  a  Philadelphia  department  store  to 
inaugurate  a  new  style  of  advertising.  On  his  arrival  he 
was  asked  by  the  proprietor: 

“  How  soon  can  we  expect  to  see  an  increase  of  business 
from  your  work?  ” 

“  I  can’t  tell  you,”  was  the  reply,  “  but  I  can  say  that 
you  will  find  a  decrease  in  your  business  for  the  next  six  or 
eight  months.” 

“  Why?  ” 

“  Because  you  have  been  telling  people  things  in  your 
newspaper  advertising  that  you  do  not  expect  them  to 
believe.  I  am  going  to  educate  them  to  believe  everything 
I  say.” 

The  buyer  of  the  rubber  department  came  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  writer  and  said: 

“  I  have  a  lot  of  rubber  stuff  on  my  hands  I  am  having 
a  hard  time  with.” 

“  What  is  the  trouble?  ” 

“  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,”  the  man  answered,  “  the 
stuff  isn’t  worth  a  damn.” 

The  next  morning  the  rubber-department  man  picked 
up  a  paper,  looked  at  the  advertisement  and  was  startled  to 

WE  PLACE  ON  SALE 
TO-MORROW  MORNING  AT  NINE 
A  LOT  OE  RUBBER 
That’s  Not  Worth  a  Damn ! 

WE  AVILL  SELL  IT  FOR  WIIAT 
IT  AVILL  BRING. 

The  rubber-department  man  rushed  up  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  with  the  expectation  of  taking  off  his  hat  and  coat 
and  lodging  a  complaint  with  the  proprietor  about  that 
sort  of  advertising,  but  he  couldn’t  get  into  the  department 
for  the  crowd  of  people  there  to  buy  the  goods.  At  10:30 
all  of  it  was  sold. 


Copyright,  1911,  by  The  Henry  0.  Shepard  Company,  Chicago. 

NIMROD. 

Half-tone  engraving  from  pliotograpli,  by  The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company,  032  Sherman  street,  Chicago. 

Duplicate  plates  for  sale. 
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NO.  XII. - BY  W.  E.  STEVENS,, 

Assistant  Instructor,  Inland  Printer  Technical  School. 

This  department  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  o£  apprenticesc  and  the  subjects  taken  up  are  selected  for  their  immediate  prac¬ 
tical  value»  Correspondence  is  invited.  Specimens  of  apprentices*  work  'will  be  criticised  by  personal  letter.  Address  all  communi¬ 
cations  to  Apprentice  Printers*  Technical  Club,  624-632  Sherman  street*  Chicago. 


Our  business-card  contest  for  apprentices  closed  on 
October  10,  with  fifty  entries,  submitted  by  forty-one  con¬ 
testants.  Seventeen  States  of  the  Union  were  represented, 
and  three  entries  were  sent  in  from  Canada. 

Here  is  ample  testimony  of  the  interest  apprentices  take 
in  educational  features  of  this  kind,  and  The  Inland 
Printer  wishes  to  thank  all  contestants,  collectively  and 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  MEN  SAMPLE*ROOM  IN  CONNECTION 


THE  JUNCTION  CITY  HOTEL 

RESTAURANT  AND  SHORT 
ORDER  HOUSE 


GEORGE  HESSELMAN.  PROPRIETOR  JUNCTION  CITY.  KANSAS 


FIRST  PLACE - AIME  LEBLANC. 

individually,  for  contributing  to  the  success  of  this  contest; 
also  the  foremen  and  employers  who  have  given  their  time 
and  material  in  aiding  apprentices  to  enter. 


Headquarters  for  Commercial  Mea  SampIe*room  in  Connection 


The  Junction  City  Hotel 

Restaurant  and  Short 
Order  House 


George  Hesselman 

Proprietor  JUNCTION  CITY,  KANSAS 


SECOND  PLACE - ARTHUR  F.  STREHLE. 

Four  competent  judges  were  selected  to  choose  the  win¬ 
ners,  and  their  verdict  is  as  follows : 

First  Place  — Aime  Leblanc,  132  Lafayette  sti’eet, 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Second  Place — Arthur  F.  Strehle,  with  the  Shelly 
Printing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Third  Place  —  Norman  P.  Geyer,  with  the  Smith- 
Brooks  Company,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Reproductions  of  the  winning  designs  are  shown  here¬ 
with,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  simplicity,  legibility,  harmony 
and  balance  characterize  these  specimens.  They  well  illus¬ 
trate  the  four  fundamental  principles  of  good  typography, 
which  we  have  spoken  of,  and  should  be  studied  closely. 

It  was  our  intention  originally  to  I'eproduce  only  the 
best  three  specimens,  but  there  were  so  many  interesting 
arrangements  sent  in  that  we  decided  to  reproduce  eight 


Headquarters  for  Sample  Room 

Commercial  Men  in  Connection 


®t)e  Sfumtion  Citp 

RESTAURANT  AND  SHORT 
ORDER  HOUSE 

George  Hesselman  Junction  City 

Proprif.tor  Kansas 


THIRD  place - NORMAN  P.  GEYER. 

others,  which  can  be  seen  on  page  247.  These  are  selected 
to  show  a  variety  of  arrangements,  and  are  interesting 
from  that  standpoint. 

The  names  of  all  contestants  are  given  herewith  in 
alphabetical  order: 

BAILEY,  HARRY  L.,  Shelbyville,  III. 

BROWN,  CALDWELL  E.,  with  the  Era  Printing  Office,  Newmarket,  Onta¬ 
rio,  Can. 

BRUSA,  LOUIS,  27  Nortfi  Main  street.  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

BURKE,  ROBERT  E.,  with  the  Myers  Printing  Company,  E.  E.  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

BUSBY,  C.,  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Press,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Can. 
CASHION,  LEO,  with  the  Glens  Falls  Post  Company.  Inc.,  Glens  Falls, 
New  York  (2). 

DAHL,  CLARENCE  J.,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 

DALE,  ROBINSON  E.,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

D.■\.^■IDSON,  SAMUEL,  1056  Cambridge  street,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (2). 
DESCII.VMPS,  HENRY,  31  'Winthrop  street,  Salem,  Ma.ss. 

DIC'KSTEIN,  M.VURICE,  with  the  Paul  &  Douglass  Company,  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

DUBUQUE,  J.,  JR.,  with  the  John  B.  Clark  Company,  Manchester, 
N.  H.  (2). 

FOIVLER,  EARL,  with  the  Hobson  Printing  Companj',  Easton,  Pa. 
GERLOFF,  WILLIAM  with  the  Dcaly-.Adey  Company,  Houston,  Tex. 
GEYER,  NORMAN  P.,  with  the  Smith-Brooks  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 
GR.\H.\M,  ALFRED  S.,  with  The  Majestic  Printers,  Denver,  Colo. 

GROSSE,  ALBERT  C.,  with  the  Lambert-Deacon-HuH  Printing  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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GUNNISON,  IVILLIAM,  with  the  Smith-Brooks  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 

H. VETMAN,  RONALD,  160  Dawson  street,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

HENDRICKS,  JAKE,  with  the  Tisch-Hine  Compan3%  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
HERMAN,  ARTHUR,  with  the  Nies-Kaiser  Printing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
HOWARD,  ARTHUR  W.,  with  the  Vermont  Printing  Company,  Brattle- 

boro,  Vt. 

KING,  W.  JAMES,  1412  Grant  street,  Victoria,  B.  C.,  Can. 

L. VUBER,  CARL,  with  the  Dayton  Paper  Novelty  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
LEBLANC,  AIME,  132  Lafayette  street,  Salem,  Mass. 

I. IDDV,  H.\RRY,  with  the  State  Printing  Office,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  (2). 

M. IRKER,  CLIFFORD  B.,  with  the  Jefferson  Printing  Companj’,  Spring- 

field,  Ind. 

McQUOID,  HUGH,  with  the  Whitehead  &  Hoag  Companj',  Newark,  N.  J. 
MITCHELL,  RENARD,  with  the  North  Carolina  Christian,  Advocate,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

PAVELY,  FRED  J.,  JR.,  2519  Hemlock  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (2). 
POTTERF,  NELSON,  with  the  Indiana  Boys  School  of  Printing,  Plain- 
field,  Ind. 

PREISLER,  RAY,  Anamosa,  Iowa  (2). 

SIM.  JAMES  S.,  872  River  street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

SMITH,  LEO,  with  the  Galion  Daily  Leader,  Galion,  Ohio. 

STAMM,  HENRY  E.,  Houston,  Texas. 

ST.  CLAIR,  RAYMOND  G.,  with  the  Indiana  Boys’  School  of  Printing, 
Plainfield,  Ind. 

STREHLE,  ARTHUR  F.,  with  the  Shelly  Printing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
SULLIVAN,  MICHAEL  J.,  381  Fourth  street,  Troy,  New  York  (2). 

VOJIR,  JOS.,  with  the  Colonial  Press,  Omaha,  Neb.  (2). 

AVANBAUGH,  L.  W.,  with  the  Kurzenknabe  Printing  Office,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
ZISCH.ING,  WILL  A.,  with  the  Southern  Press,  Houston,  Tex.  (2). 

As  stated  when  announcing  this  contest,  we  have  sent 
a  complete  set  of  the  specimens  to  all  contestants  and  have 
written  each  a  careful  criticism  on  his  own  design,  together 
with  some  valuable  points  regarding  business  cards.  We 
feel  that  all  contestants  are  well  repaid  for  their  time, 
trouble  and  expense,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  conduct  other 
contests  along  these  same  lines. 

❖  ❖ 

Our  lesson  for  this  month  is  a  continuation  of  the 
words  and  terms  used  in  a  composing-room.  Study  them 
carefully. 

IVORDS  AND  TERMS  USED  IN  A  COMPOSING-ROOM  —  ConHnjted. 

Imprint. —  The  name  or  mark  of  the  printer  or  pub¬ 
lisher  appended  to  a  job. 

Indention. — As  distinguished  from  hanging  indention, 
ordinary  indention  is  the  setting  of  the  first  line  of  a  para¬ 
graph  shorter  than  the  following  lines. 

This  group  of  type  has  been  set 
up  to  show  what  is  meant  by  an 
ordinary  indention. 

Justifying. —  The  spacing  out  of  type-lines  to  a  certain 
measure. 

Keep  Standing. — •  When  instructions  are  given  to  keep 
forms  or  pages  standing  it  means  that  they  are  not  to  be 
broken  up  and  distributed. 

Kerned  Letters. —  Type  characters  the  faces  of  which 
project  slightly  over  the  body  —  seen  mostly  in  italics. 

Laying  Type. —  Putting  a  font  of  new  type  into  a  type- 
case. 

Leading  Out. —  Placing  leads  between  lines  of  type. 
Leaded  Matter. —  Type-lines  between  which  leads  have 
been  placed. 

This  group  of  type  has  been  set 
up  to  illustrate  leaded  matter.  Two- 
point  leads  have  been  placed  between 
the  lines. 

Letter-spacing. —  Putting  spaces  between  letters  in 
order  to  widen  a  word  or  line. 


Live  Matter.- —  Type  which  has  not  been  printed  or 
which  has  been  kept  standing  ready  for  reprinting. 

Locking  Up. —  Fastening  a  form  tightly  in  a  chase  by 
means  of  furniture  and  quoins. 

Making  Up. — Arranging  type-matter  and  material  into 
pages. 

Margins. —  The  blank  spaces  around  a  type-page. 

Marginal  Note. — A  small  group  of  type  placed  in  the 
margin  of  a  page. 

This  group  of  type  has  been  set  up 
to  show  what  is  meant  by  a  marginal 
Marginal  As  with  cut-in  notes,  these 

should  be  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
type-matter  according  to  whether  the 
page  is  odd  or  even. 

Measure. —  Type-lines  are  set  to  a  certain  measure, 
according  to  the  width  in  points  or  picas. 

Mortise. — A  moi’tise  is  where  some  portion  of  a  cut  has 
been  sawed  out. 

Off  Its  Feet. —  Type  is  said  to  be  off  its  feet  when  it 
does  not  stand  perfectly  perpendicular. 

Offset. —  Sheets  which  have  received  slight  impressions 
from  the  fresh  ink  on  other  sheets  are  said  to  be  offset. 

Panel. — A  box  constructed  of  rules  or  borders,  as  shown 
below : 


Pi. —  Composed  type  which  has  become  mixed  up  by 
being  pushed  over  or  by  falling  out  of  a  form. 

Picking  Sorts. —  Taking  letters  or  characters  from 
undistributed  matter  for  use  elsewhere. 

Planing  Down. —  The  act  of  leveling  pages  with  a  mallet 
and  planer  before  locking  the  form  tightly. 

Press  Proof. —  Proof  taken  on  the  press  either  before  or 
after  form  is  made  ready. 

Proof.- — A  preliminary  impression  taken  of  type-matter 
or  cuts. 

Reprint. — Additional  impressions  or  editions  of  any 
printed  work. 

Revise. —  To  make  additional  changes  or  coi'rections  in 
proofs  that  formerly  have  been  corrected. 

Rough  Proof. — A  proof  taken  quickly  and  with  little 
care. 

Running-head. —  The  words  at  the  head  of  each  page  of 
a  book,  pamphlet,  folder,  etc. 

A  RUNNING-HEAD  20 

One  must  always  pay  particular 
attention  to  see  that  the  rules  har¬ 
monize  with  the  type. 

Section. — A  folded  sheet. 

Set  Up. — -To  set  up  a  page  is  to  justify  the  type  into 
lines  or  arrange  rules,  panels,  etc.,  into  page  form. 

Set  Clean. —  To  set  up  type-matter  with  few  errors. 
Matter  set  up  carelessly  and  with  many  errors  will  show  a 
“  dirty  ”  proof. 

Sharp  Impression. —  Clean  and  clear  impression  in 
which  the  finest  lines  are  perfectly  printed. 

Signature. — A  figure  or  letter  placed  on  the  first  page 
of  each  section,  to  aid  in  gathering. 


THIS  LINE  IS  LETTER-SPACED 


•t 


THE  JUNCTION  CITY  HOTEL 

'RESTAURANT  AND  SHORT  ORDER  HOUSE 


GEORGE  HESSELMAN  TlJ  SAMPLE  ROOM  IN 

•PROPRIETOR  CONNECTION 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  MEN 

JUNCTION  CITY.  KANSAS 


EARL  FOWLER. 


tKfje  Sfunction  Citp  Hotel 


HEADQUARTERS  for  COMMERCIAL  MEN 


Restaurant  and 
Short  Order  House 


Geo.  Hesselma 
Proprietor 


WILLIAM  GUNNISOX. 


JAMES  S.  SIM. 


Headquarters  for  Commercial  Men  Sample-room  in  Connection 


^tie  function  Citp  i^otel 


RESTAURANT  AND 
SHORT  ORDER  HOUSE 


Junction  City,  Kansas 


HARRY  LIDDY. 


Irrafiquarlrra  fur  tCammrrrisl  fflrt 


t^sinpIr-Kuam  in  (EpnnrrKnn 


Slunrtian  Qlity  l^otrl 

SpHtaurant  an&  Sliurt 
©rfipr  i^auar 


(&rorgr  l^raarlman.  ^roprtrtor 


3unrtioit  (City.  SCaiiBas 


HENRY  DESCHAMPS. 


Juurtion 

Sample-Room  in  Connection 

Headquarters  for  Commercial  Men 
Restaurant  and  Short  Order  House 

(City 

GEORGE  HESSELMAN 

Proprietor 

3uiitlinn  (litii.  SCanaau 

MICHAEL  J.  SULLIVAN. 


RESTAURANT  AND  SHORT  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

ORDER  HOUSE  COMMBRCIAU  MEN 

We  JUNCTION  CITY  HOTEL 

1  RESTAURANT  AND  SHORT  ORDER  HOUSE 

THE  JUNCTION  CITY  HOTEL 

GEORGE  HESSELMAN,  Proprietor 

GEORGE  HESSELMAN,  PROPRIETOR 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

8AMPX.P..ROOM  IN  JUNCTION  CITY. 

CONNECTION  KANSAS 

SAMPLE  ROOM  IN  JUNCTION  CITY 

CONNECTION  KANSAS 

MAURICE  DICKSTEIN. 


THE  JUNCTION  CITY  HOTEL 

RESTAURANT  AND  SHORT  ORDER 
HOUSE 


aeo.  HESSEL 


JUNCTION  CITY,  KA 


W.  JAMES  KING. 


A  FEW  INTERESTING  DESIGNS  SUBMITTED  IN  THE  INLAND  PRINTER’S  BUSINESS-CARD  CONTEST  FOR  APPRENTICES. 
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Silhouette. — A  solid  picture,  having  no  indication  of 
light  and  shade. 


Small  Caps. — Abbreviation  for  small  capitals.  These 
are  smaller  than  the  ordinary  capitals,  but  are  cast  on  the 
same  body. 

ORDINARY  CAPITALS  —  small  capitals. 


Showing  a  three-line  letter. 

WHEN  initial  letters  are  used 
one  should  be  very  careful 
to  arrange  the  type  so  that 
the  margins  around  the  initial  will  be 
equal. 

Turn  for  Sorts. —  When  in  setting  up  type  a  certain 
character  is  used  up,  some  other  character  of  the  same 
thickness  is  temporarily  substituted,  the  face  being  turned 
down,  as  ca"e  for  cake. 

Type-high. — Anything  the  exact  height  of  type. 
Vignetted. — A  vignetted  cut  is  a  half-tone  in  which  cer¬ 
tain  portions  fade  away  with  no  definite  outlines. 


Both  are  cast  on  a  ten-point  body. 


This  is  a  vignetted  cut. 


Solid. —  Type  set  solid  has  no  leads  between  the  lines; 
not  leaded. 

This  group  of  type  has  been  set 
up  to  show  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  solid  (not  leaded)  matter. 

No  leads  have  been  placed  between 
lines. 

Sort. — Applied  to  any  individual  chai’acter  of  a  font. 
If  all  of  one  or  more  characters  have  been  set  out  of  a  case 
it  is  said  to  be  “  out  of  sorts,”  and  must  be  “  sorted  up  ” 
before  more  lines  can  be  set. 

Space  Out. —  To  space  out  a  line  is  to  place  the  proper 
spaces  between  words  so  as  to  fill  a  certain  measure. 

Spoilage  or  “  waste.”  —  Applied  to  sheets  which  have 
been  spoiled  in  printing. 

Stripping. —  To  strip  a  page  is  to  take  out  the  rules, 
furniture,  etc. 

Subheads. —  Headings  less  important  than  chapter 
heads  and  placed  above  paragraphs  or  sections. 

Symbol. — A  sign  or  ornament  indicative  of  some  science 
or  art. 

A  symbol  of  music. 


Tabular  Work. —  The  arrangement  of  words,  figures 
and  rules  into  columns. 

Tail-pieces. —  Ornaments  used  at  the  ends  of  chapters, 
sections  or  single  pages.  They  are  usually  pendant  in 
form. 

Showing  a  tail-piece. 


Wrong-font. — A  wrong-font  character  is  one  that  has 
been  set  in  a  word  or  line  of  type  of  another  kind. 

Showing  that  the  w’s  in  this  line  are  wrong-font  letters. 

^  ^ 

We  have  lately  received  several  very  interesting  busi¬ 
ness  cards,  the  results  of  a  contest  which  members  of  the 
Printers  Devils  Club,  Houston,  Texas,  have  been  conduct¬ 
ing  among  themselves.  The  designs  are  all  very  neat  and 
pleasing,  but  we  give  the  preference  to  the  card  submitted 


Wii.i.A.Zischano  Will  A.  Ocrloff  Cuarcncc  Christian 


Printers  Devils  Club 

or 

HOUSTON  rOUNC  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION 


WILL.  A.  GERLOFF 


by  Will  A.  Gerloff,  who  acts  in  the  capacity  of  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  this  club  of  wide-awake,  progressive  apprentices. 
A  reproduction  of  our  choice  is  shovm  herewith. 


Three-line  Letter. — A  letter  used  as  an  initial  at  the 
beginning  of  a  book,  chapter  or  single  page.  They  may 
also  be  two-line  letters,  four-line,  five-line,  etc. 


TEST  QUESTIONS  ON  LAST  MONTH’S  LESSON. 

What  is  wood  furniture  used  for?  For  what  purpose  is  the  Sengbusch 
beveled  furniture  used?  How  and  for  what  purpose  are  register-hooks  and 
sectional  blocks  used?  What  are  patent  blocks?  What  are  patent  iron 
grooved  blocks?  What  is  a  break-line?  W’hat  is  a  footnote?  WTiat  is  a 
hanging  indention? 

These  questions  were  fully  explained  in  The  Inland 
Printer  for  October. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Editors  aed  publishers  of  siewspapers  desiring  criticism  or  notice  of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate-cards,  procuring  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  advertisements,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to  seed  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  oo  these  subjects,  to 
O.  F.  Byxbee,  4727  Malden  street,  Chicago.  If  criticism  is  desired,  a  specific  request  must  be  made  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


Ad. -setting  Contest  No.  32. 

It  was  impossible  to  secure  the  photographs  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  contestants  in  The  Inland  Printer’s  Ad.-setting 
Contest  No.  82  in  time  to  show  the  result  in  this  issue,  but 
everything  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  December  number. 
When  the  copy  for  this  department  was  prepared  all  the 
decisions  on  the  best  ads.  had  not  been  received,  but  the 
letters  written  by  many  of  the  contestants  indicate  that  it 
was  found  rather  difficult  to  decide  which  ads.  were  the 
best,  as  there  were  so  many  really  good  specimens.  Many 
declare  that  this  has  been  the  most  helpful  contest  we  have 
so  far  conducted,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  great 
benefit  not  only  to  the  contestants  themselves  but  to  all 
those  who  study  the  winning  ads.,  which  will  be  reproduced 
next  month. 

Twenty-fifth  Jubilee  Number. 

On  the  occasion  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  the 
Helena  (Mont.)  Staats-Zeitung  published  a  special  num¬ 
ber  in  magazine  form,  consisting  of  ninety-six  four-column 
pages  and  cover.  It  was  very  nicely  illustrated  and  was  a 
creditable  issue  from  every  standpoint. 

A  Fall  Fashion  Number. 

Early  in  September  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  pub¬ 
lished  a  thirty-two  page  “  Fashion  Edition  ”  which,  for  spe¬ 
cial  fashion  features  and  the  character  of  its  advertising 
display,  ranked  with  papers  in  much  larger  cities.  It  cov¬ 
ered  fashions  for  both  men  and  women,  from  hats  to  shoes, 
and  there  were  a  large  number  of  full-page  and  half-page 
ads.,  all  of  them  well  displayed  and  carrying  large  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  fall  styles  in  millinery,  coats,  dresses  and  shoes. 

Ninth  Annual  Anniversary  Number, 

For  nine  years  the  Thomas  (Okla.)  Tribune  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  “Anniversary  Number,”  and  in  its  last  issue 
states  that  there  will  be  no  special  number  next  year  owing 
to  lack  of  appreciation.  The  publishers  do  not  state  just 
what  form  this  lack  of  appreciation  takes,  but  it  can  not  be 
a  lack  of  advertising  patronage,  as  there  are  twenty-nine 
pages  of  display  advertising  out  of  forty-eight  and  cover. 
As  usual,  this  year’s  number  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  printed 
in  sepia  ink  on  India-tint  enameled  stock,  enclosed  in  a 
heavier  cover  of  the  same,  with  a  specially  designed  title- 
page  in  two  colors. 

“Not  a  Special  Edition.” 

Under  the  above  heading  appears  an  editorial  in  a 
twenty-four-page  edition  of  the  Greenwood  (S.  C.)  Index, 
which  reads  thus :  “  Headers  of  the  Index  must  not  take 

this  to  be  a  special  edition  of  any  sort.  It  is  just  the  regu¬ 


lar  edition,  but  our  advertisers  wanted  the  space  and  we 
had  to  give  it  to  them.  Also  our  readers  deserve  attention, 
so  the  reading-matter  had  to  be  increased,  and  thus  the 
size  of  this  week’s  Index.”  Fourteen  of  the  twenty-four 
pages  are  advertising,  and  while  it  may  not  be  a  special 
issue  because  it  was  not  given  a  name,  or  published  to  com¬ 
memorate  any  special  anniversary  or  event,  still  there  are 
indications  that  there  was  a  little  special  solicitation  to 
make  a  special  showing  in  this  particular  number.  A  good 
plan,  nevertheless. 

Good  Ad.  Display. 

Charles  H.  McAhan,  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press,  who  has  been  a  student  of  The  Inland  Printer  and 
a  contributor  to  this  department  for  twelve  years,  sends 
some  more  excellent  examples  of  his  work,  four  of  which 


$ 


25 


ST.  JOSEPH 


SFATTIF 

TACOMA  ~  PORTLAND 
SPOKANE 

KALISPELL  -  WENATCHEE 
VANCOUVER 


AND  MANYPPOmrs  IN  TBE 


«  GREAT 
NORTHWEST 


TICKETS  OK  SALE  DAILY  TO 


No.  1. 


are  reproduced.  The  Burlington  Route  stated  in  furnish¬ 
ing  their  copy  that  they  wanted  a  “  feature  ”  ad.,  but  did 
not  supply  a  border.  No.  1  shows  what  Mr.  McAhan  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  out  of  a  very  difficult  situation,  and  the 
advertiser  was  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  his  efforts. 
Nos.  2  and  3  show  how  he  handled  another  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  —  the  placing  of  two  awkward  cuts.  Both  of  these 
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arrangements  are  novel  and  make  very  attractive  ads. 
Another  unusual  ad.  is  that  of  the  St.  Joseph  Railway, 
Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company  (No.  4).  This  ad.  was 
four  columns  wide  and  the  display  was  seventy-two-point. 
Nearly  every  reader  of  the  paper  would  take  time  to  read 
this  prominent  phrase,  and  if  interested  in  installing  elec- 


Golden  Sheaf 
Royal  No.  10 

—A  guaranteed 
investment  is  a 
safe  investment 


If 


miLU)  ESPtCIlLLl'IoR 

HOT  BISCUITS  FINE  CAMS 
PASTRT  AND  BREAD,  ms^ 


’THE  PURE  PRODUCT  OFv. 
THE  BESTMISSOUtlSOFT^;; 


^////»,wiNTERWHEAnv\^ 

"‘OAVISMILUN^ 


StJOSEPH, 

no. 


I — Every  housekeeper  uses 

I  flour  to  some  extent,  but  does  every 
I  housekeeper  enjoy  a  guarantee  such  as 
is  given  with  Golden  Sheaf  and  Royal 
No.  10  flours?  Your  grocer  will  supply 
you  with  these  brands  under  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  your  money 
back.  Ask  him  about  them. 

They’re  made  in  St.  Joseph. 

Davis  Milling  Company 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI. 


No.  2. 

trie  light  would  be  led  to  read  the  rest  of  the  ad.  Four  ads. 
sent  by  Ray  A.  Thomson,  of  the  St.  Clair  (Mich.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  are  good  examples  of  display,  although  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  distinctive  to  warrant  reproduction.  There  were 
other  ads.  in  the  copy  of  the  Republican  which  was  sent  for 
criticism  [it  will  be  criticized  next  month]  that  did  not 
show  such  good  judgment,  as  they  had  too  much  display  and 
in  some  instances  a  light-faced  job  letter  was  used,  which  is 
never  advisable  in  newspaper  work.  These  may  not  have 
been  set  by  the  same  compositor,  however.  One  of  the 
greatest  faults  of  ad.  compositors,  particularly  beginners, 
is  the  use  of  too  many  display  lines,  and  another  is  the  use 
of  too  many  different  faces  of  type.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
fill  the  entire  space  with  type;  white  space  properly  dis¬ 
tributed  is  often  one  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  to  a 
profitable  ad.,  as  it  allows  the  display  lines  to  stand  out 
more  prominently,  instead  of  being  completely  hidden  by 
an  overwhelming  amount  of  type,  all  of  practically  the  same 
size.  Alfred  Steinman,  of  the  Modesto  (Cal.)  Herald, 
sends  two  ads.,  which  show  proper  judgment,  and  a  large 
package  comes  from  Ellis  Speer,  of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 


News.  No.  5  is  one  of  Mr.  Speer’s  ads.,  which  shows  an 
effective  panel  arrangement.  The  running  of  the  guarantee 
in  a  box  was  a  good  plan,  as  it  insured  the  reading  of  the 
description  of  the  clothing.  The  ads.  which  Mr.  Speer  sent 
comprised  his  work  on  a  special  edition  of  the  News.  There 
were  ninety-one  columns,  or  thirteen  pages,  and  the  total 
amount  of  time  consumed  was  thirty-six  hours  — ■  an  aver¬ 
age  of  less  than  three  hours  to  a  page.  As  only  two  or 
thi'ee  of  the  ads.  were  full  pages,  this  is  an  excellent  speed 
average.  While  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  any  “  fancy 
stunts,”  still  the  ads.  were  all  set  in  good  taste  and  showed 
little  indication  'of  “  rush.” 

Rate-card  for  a  Daily. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  man  who  has  worked  up  from 
one  position  to  another  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Press,  and  is  now  offered  an  important 
place  in  connection  with  the  business  end.  His  letter  and 
the  questions  he  asks  will  be  of  interest  to  others : 

Mr.  0.  F.  Byxbee,  Chicago,  Illinois: 

Dear  Sir, —  Reading  your  department  in  The  Inland  Printer  on  rate- 
cards,  etc.,  reminds  me  that  I  will  soon  be  wanting  advice  from  just  such 
an  experienced  man.  My  case  is  this: 

I  have  been  with  the  above  paper  for  twelve  years,  starting  as  machine 
operator,  then  operator-machinist,  foreman,  and  for  the  past  year  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  mechanical  departments.  I  have  just  been  offered  the  man- 


Home  Goods 


-for- 


Home  Folks 


At  all  good  grocers. 


•L  hOTBlSCUITSflNtCAKES 
R4STRfANt)BfiEM>«IT  IS 
/THE  PURE  PRODUCT  OFvx 
'  THE  BEST  MISSOURI  son, 


the  BEST  MISSOURlSOn.N^r 

;^DAVISMILUN|^, 

■)  StJOSEPH. 


No.  3. 


agement  of  the  advertising  department.  Realizing  my  inexperience  in 
soliciting  and  unfamiliarity  with  the  different  systems  of  managing  this 
department,  I  have  got  to  hustle  in  order  to  be  ready  to  have,  at  least, 
some  idea  of  laying  out  a  system  of  procedure  when  I  am  installed.  I  find 
our  rates  are  low ;  in  fact,  some  of  them  have  been  in  force  for  many 
years.  Will  you  send  me  a  rate-card  for  a  dail.v  paper,  afternoon,  with  ten 
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thousand  circulation,  graded ;  also,  open-space  rates  and  line  rates  for  for¬ 
eign  ads.,  fourteen  agate  lines  to  the  inch. 

Also,  if  you  have  any  printed  matter  in  the  way  of  suggestions  for 
increasing  and  soliciting  and  handling  advertising,  would  like  to  hear  from 
you. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am. 

Yours  trul3^  T.  S.  Whitfield. 

As  you  state  your  present  rates  are  very  low,  possibly 
you  will  find  the  following  card  high  enough  for  your  pur¬ 
pose.  A  paper  with  ten  thousand  circulation  really  ought 
to  secure  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  higher  rates  than 
these,  and  if  you  find  this  card  does  not  meet  your  require¬ 
ments  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  higher  one : 


1 

time 

2 

times 

3 

times 

1 

week 

2 

weeks 

1 

month 

3 

months 

6 

months 

1 

year 

8  1.00 

$1.80 

S  2.60 

$4.85 

$  8.40 

S  15.50 

$  35.00 

$  56.00 

$  93.00 

2  inches. . . . 

1.80 

3.40 

4.85 

8.40 

14.50 

26.00 

56.00 

93.00 

145.00 

3  “  ... 

2.60 

4.85 

6.75 

11. .50 

19.50 

35.00 

77.00 

120.00 

195.00 

4  “  .... 

3.40 

6.10 

8.40 

14.50 

24.50 

43.00 

93.00 

145.00 

235.00 

5  “  ... 

4.20 

7.40 

9.95 

17.00 

29.00 

50.00 

105.00 

170.00 

270.00 

0  “  .... 

4.85 

8.40 

11.50 

19.50 

33.00 

56.00 

120.00 

195.00 

310.00 

8  “  .... 

6.10 

10.50 

14.50 

24.50 

40.00 

70.00 

145.00 

235.00 

385.00 

10  “  .... 

7.40 

12.50 

17.00 

29.00 

47.00 

83.00 

170.00 

270.00 

445.00 

lot  “  .  . 

7.80 

13.25 

18  00 

30.00 

49.00 

•  86.00 

180.00 

285.00 

465.00 

2U  “  .  .. 

13.2.5 

22.50 

.30.00 

49.00 

82.00 

135.00 

285.00 

465.00 

760.00 

Open-space  contracts: 


50  inches  and  less  than  100  inches . $0.50 

100  inches  and  less  than  250  inches . 42 

250  inches  and  less  than  500  inches . 32 

500  inches  and  less  than  1,000  inches . 25 

1,000  inches  and  over . 20 


Some  publishers  make  it  a  practice  to  charge  enough  ■ 
more  for  foreign  advertising  to  cover  the  agency  commis¬ 
sion,  but  I  do  not  consider  this  good  business.  The  line 
rate  should  correspond  with  the  inch  rates  for  local  adver¬ 
tising.  Some  years  ago  I  wrote  a  book  on  “  Establishing  a 
Newspaper,”  which  is  sold  by  The  Inland  Printer  for  50 
cents.  You  will  find  some  pointers  in  this  which  will  be  of 
assistance  to  you  in  your  new  position. 


i1  is  not 
necessary 
to  tear 
the  house 
to  pieces 
to  install 
electric 
ser-oice 


yt 


may  have  an 
idea  lhal  wiring  your 
home  for  EUctric 
Light  means  tearing 
up  the  premises  and  will  cost  a 
great  deal.  This  impressiotr  is 
wrong.  Electric  conlraelors  have 
improved  their  methods  very  much 
during  the  last  feu)  years.  Im¬ 
proved  methods  cause  saving  in 
lime,  labor  and  material — 
cost  to  the  house  owner. 

Local  electric  contractors  and 
our  company  arc  pulling  together 
in  the  effort  to  rrtalie  this  city  one 
of  the  best  lighted  irt  the  state. 

The  merii  of  Electric  Light  is 
strong  enough  to  rrralefi  its  own 
way,  if  you  give  it  half  o  c^nce. 

Co-operate  with  us  to  the  extent 
of  looking  into  the  business— 
that's  all  we  ask.  Our  New 
Business  Department  will  send  a 
representative  to  call  at  your  re¬ 
quest.  Telephone  1134. 


St.  Jo^seph 
Heat 

'Pottfer  Company 


No.  4. 


Clearing  up  an  Old  Subscription  List. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  many  country 
newspapers  have  to  face  is  that  of  keeping  subscribers  paid 
up.  Most  of  them  will  pay  in  time,  but  the  ruling  of  the 
Postoffice  Department  does  not  permit  a  publisher  to  extend 
credit  longer  than  one  year,  and  the  publisher  must  either 


get  his  money  or  cut  down  his  circulation.  Such  a  problem 
confronts  W.  N.  Potts,  the  new  proprietor  of  the  Forest 
City  (Iowa)  Summit.  He  writes  as  follows: 

The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago: 

Dear  Sirs, —  I  would  like  to  get  your  advice  on  how  to  handle  a  very 
bad  subscription  list  and  get  the  subscribers  to  pay  up.  Recently  I  bought 
out  the  managing  editor’s  interest  in  the  Forest  City  Summit.  Before  him 
the  paper  had  been  run  by  three  different  fellows  in  the  last  five  years ; 
some  of  them  had  taken  subscriptions  for  25  cents  just  to  get  people  to 
take  the  paper.  Some  of  the  subscribers  are  back  all  the  way  from  two 
years  to  seven  years.  Efforts  have  been  made  by  my  predecessor  to  get 


The  kind  that  stretches  out  over  a  long  period— 
the  brand  of  Boys’  suits  and  Overcoats  that  last  and 
•wear  in  everv  way  as  represented. 

Here’s  tie  ^arantee  that  goes  with  “Elk  Jr.” 
Boys’  Clothing.  Could  there  be  more  expected? 


Guaranteed  all  wool ;  nonshrinkable  material.  Coat 
bottom  faced,  extra  wide  facings  to  hold  buttons. 
Fancy  handkerchief  pocket,  extra  pencil  pocket.  In¬ 
destructibly  body  lining.  Extra  quality  sleeve'  lin¬ 
ing.  Buttonholes  silk  sewed.  Buttons  strongly  sew¬ 
ed  with  fine  linen  thread.  Pants,  lined,  throughout 
with  superior  Japan  linon  of  extra  strength  and  fin¬ 
ish.  Excelsior  patent  waistband.  Extra  watch 
pocket.  Pockets  of  standard  drill.  Rainproof.  All 
wool.  Dostproof. 


Vanstory  Clothing  Co. 

C.  H.  Mcknight,  Manager 

Greensboro  :  :  :  North  Carolina 


No.  5. 


these  subscribers  to  pa.v  up  b.v  sending  out  circular  letters,  together  with  a 
statement,  but  without  results.  We  print  1,032  on  an  average.  I  don’t 
like  to  place  these  accounts  in  the  hands  of  collection  agencies  for  fear  lots 
of  the  patrons  will  stop  the  paper,  and  the  circulation  we  want  to  keep. 
For  the  past  eiglit  years  I  have  been  a  close  reader  of  The  Inland  Printer, 
and  I  believe  you  can  help  me.  Truly  yours,  W.  N.  Potts, 

Manager. 

You  have  a  hard  situation  to  deal  with;  prqbably  the 
best  way  to  overcome  it  would  be  to  run  a  contest  giving 
prizes  to  the  young  people  who  secure  the  largest  number 
of  points,  to  be  based  on  the  number  of  months  each  sub¬ 
scriber  pays.  The  first  prize  should  be  large  enough  to 
surprise  the  people  with  your  generosity,  and  there  should 
be  other  smaller  prizes  to  go  to  those  who  fail  to  win  the 
first  one.  These  can  be  secured  through  your  local  mer¬ 
chants,  payable  in  advertising.  This  plan  will  also  add 
many  new  subscribers.  Such  a  contest  was  fully  desci'ibed 
in  The  Inland  Printer  for  July,  1910.  Another  plan 
which  has  been  used  successfully  by  publishers  in  clearing 
up  an  old  list  is  to  send  out  a  letter  calling  attention  to  the 
postoffice  ruling  which  does  not  allow  a  publisher  to  con¬ 
tinue  sending  a  paper  beyond  a  certain  number  of  months 
unless  the  subscription  is  paid. 
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BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  In  this  department. 

Replies  can  not  be  made  by  mail. 


An  “Improvement”  in  Punctuation. 

G.  F.  H.,  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  proposes  an  “  improve¬ 
ment,”  as  follows:  “  I  have  noticed  in  the  correspondence 
of  some  prominent  men  that  the  period  is  not  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  date-line  or  after  paragraphs  and  the  compli¬ 
mentary  closing  of  letters,  and  I  am  writing  to  inquire 
whether  this  advanced  step  in  punctuation,  or  rather  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  punctuation,  is  now  considered 
good  form  in  correspondence.  It  has  come  under  my 
observation  that  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraphs  and 
sentences  has  been  eliminated  from  many  social  and  busi¬ 
ness  announcements  and  from  much  of  the  better  class  of 
advertising;  and  it  occurred  to  me  to  be  quite  natural  that 
this  factor  should  follow  in  correspondence  as  a  gradual 
development  of  progressive  thought  on  these  lines.  I  have 
carefully  read  several  books  on  punctuation,  and,  although  I 
have  always  adhered  to  the  rules,  I  am  almost  persuaded 
that  the  final  period  is  not  necessary  in  business  corre¬ 
spondence,  as  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  the 
thought  is  complete,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  indicate 
that  fact  by  a  dot  which  again  conveys  to  the  reader  that 
‘  this  is  the  end.’  ” 

Ansiver. —  This  is  a  notion  with  which  the  editor  of  this 
department  has  no  sympathy.  Punctuation  has  disap¬ 
peared  from  display-matter  very  generally,  but  that  seems 
to  be  pretty  nearly  the  limit  and  a  good  limitation.  It  is 
no  great  hardship  to  make  a  dot  at  the  end  of  a  sentence, 
and  it  seems  well  to  preserve  this  finishing  touch.  Some 
people  may  consider  the  elimination  good  form  in  corre¬ 
spondence,  but  it  has  not  been  adopted  commonly  enough 
for  this  editor  to  know  of  it. 

'  Small  Words  In  Heads. 

T.  M.,  Fowler,  Indiana,  writes:  “  Please  print  a  list  of 
the  words  like  at,  the,  as,  in,  or,  by,  be,  is,  that,  etc.,  that 
should  be  capitalized,  and  those  not  capitalized,  in  heads. 
Also  state  what  the  rule  is  in  regard  to  capitalization  of 
such  words  in  headings.” 

Answer. —  It  is  impracticable  to  make  a  list,  because 
some  such  words  should  be  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes 
the  other.  The  question  arises  most  frequently  in  news- 
paper-work.  Our  newspapers  seem  to  have  adopted  a  fash¬ 
ion  of  capitalizing  almost  every  word,  without  much  regard 
for  standard  rules.  Here  are  some  head-lines  as  found  in 
a  paper  of  highest  reputation,  the  New  York  Sun:  “  He 
Will  Be  a  Member  of  the  Convention  and  He  Thinks  it 
Would  Be  Indelicate  to  Vote  For  It.”  “  Foundation  Not 
Sufficiently  Deep  Under  Pai’t  That  Gave  Way.”  “  Wet 
Grounds  Prevent  Cubs  From  Playing.”  These  all  contain 
capitals  that  are  not  in  accord  with  any  rule  that  I  know 
of.  In  my  book  on  “  Punctuation  ”  I  said :  “  The  best  rule 

for  capitalization  in  headings  seems  to  be,  ‘  Capitalize  all 


the  important  or  emphatic  words.’  The  best  practice  under 
this  rule  would  be  avoidance  of  strenuous  effort  toward 
inflexible  application  of  it.”  When  a  short  word  is  really 
one  of  the  principal  words  it  should  be  capitalized,  but  not 
when  it  is  subordinate,  as  that,  from,  and  all  others  like 
them  usually  are.  Many'  style-books  are  without  rules  for 
headings,  but  some  have  them.  A  style-book  issued  by  the 
United  Typothete  of  America  has  no  rule.  “  The  Typo¬ 
graphic  Style-book,”  by  W.  B.  McDermut,  says:  “  Capital¬ 
ize  the  principal  words  in  titles  of  books,  plays,  etc.,  and  in 
all  manner  of  headings,  display-lines,  etc.”  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press  Manual  of  Style  has  a  rule  to  capitalize 
“  all  the  principal  words  (i.  e.,  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives, 
adverbs,  verbs,  first  and  last  words)  in  English  titles  of 
publications,”  etc.,  which  presumably  would  be  applied  there 
to  headings.  “All  the  principal  words  ”  is  the  commonest 
phrase  in  such  rules,  but  some  of  them  specify  parts  of 
speech,  generally  omitting  prepositions.  Sometimes  a  prep¬ 
osition  is  clearly  one  of  the  principal  words,  but  usually 
prepositions,  especially  short  ones,  are  not  principal.  It  is 
a  pity,  but  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  attempt  a  complete 
specification  of  words  to  be  capitalized.  Most  of  those  who 
read  my  list  if  I  made  it  according  to  my  personal  choice 
would  immediately  dissent. 

Scot,  Scotch,  Scotchman,  Scottish. 

J.  S.,  New  York,  writes:  “Will  you  kindly  settle  the 
following  question  in  dispute  between  our  proofreader  and 
a  customer?  Is  a  native  of  Scotland  a  Scot  or  a  Scotch¬ 
man?  Is  ‘  The  best-laid  plans  of  mice  and  men,’  etc.,  an  old 
Scot’s  or  an  old  Scotch  proverb?  Our  proofreader  main¬ 
tains  that  Scot  and  Scot’s  are  correct,  but  the  customer 
holds  that  they  are  interchangeable,  and  that  Scotch  and 
Scotchman  are  more  generally  used.” 

Answer. —  This  is  strikingly  an  instance  in  which  there 
should  be  no  dispute  between  a  proofreader  and  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  A  man  is  a  Scot  or  a  Scotchman,  and  things  or 
people  are  Scots  or  Scotch  or  Scottish,  as  you  choose.  But 
the  form  said  to  be  preferred  by  the  proofreader  (Scot’s) 
is  not  right  for  such  use.  It  is  correct  only  as  the  posses¬ 
sive  of  the  noun  Scot.  The  customer  in  this  case  was  espe¬ 
cially  entitled  to  have  his  work  done  unquestioningly  as  it 
was  written,  for  Scotch  and  Scotchman  certainly  are  more 
generally  used  than  the  others.  Why  did  not  the  proof¬ 
reader  consult  a  dictionary?  Are  we  far  from  truth  in 
guessing  that  it  was  because  there  was  none  in  the  office? 
No  printing-office  should  be  without  a  dictionary;  but  any¬ 
body  could  afford  to  retire  if  he  had  a  dollar  for  each  office 
that  has  none  —  that  is,  not  counting  the  small  books  that 
are  little  better  than  nothing.  Let  us  try  to  make  this 
impressive.  One  of  the  most  indispensable  items  in  the 
plant  of  an  adequately  fitted  printing-office  is  a  large  die- 
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tionary  of  the  English  language;  and  the  office  that  has 
dictionaries  of  all  languages  is  better  fitted  than  those 
which  have  them  not.  It  is  a  deploi’able  fact  that  so  many 
proofreaders  have  to  work  without  a  dictionary.  But  let  us 
return  to  our  muttons.  Webster’s  New  International  Dic¬ 
tionary  tells  us  that  Scot  means  a  Scotchman,  that  Scotch 
is  simply  Scottish  shortened  in  form,  that  a  Scotchman  is  a 
Scotsman,  that  a  Scotsman  is  a  Scotchman,  and  that  Scot¬ 
tish  means  Scotch.  Of  course  it  gives  fuller  definitions,  but 
these  show  conclusively  that  the  words  are  interchangeable. 
Some  set  phrases  always  have  Scots  as  an  adjective,  some 
have  Scottish.  Scotch  in  Webster  has  fifty  phrases,  while 
Scots  and  Scottish  have  four  and  five.  The  “  old  proverb  ” 
quoted  is  a  saying  in  one  of  Burns’s  poems,  that  may  or 
may  not  be  a  Scotch  proverb,  but  is  certainly  not  “  Scot’s,” 
though  some  people,  might  call  it  Scots.  When  a  proof¬ 
reader  finds  Scotch  and  Scotchman  in  copy,  the  one  right 
thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  have  Scotch  and  Scotchman  in  the 
print.  Likewise,  he  should  leave  Scots  and  Scotsman  when 
they  appear  in  copy.  Except,  of  course,  that  every  proof¬ 
reader  has  a  right  to  ask  any  one  whether  he  does  or  does 
not  prefer  to  change  what  is  written,  and  to  give  his  reason 
for  suggesting  the  change.  Then  he  should  act  according 
to  the  answer,  whether  it  pleases  him  or  not. 


AN  APOLOGY  TO  PRESIDENT  LYNCH. 

When  the  McNamara  brothers  were  arrested  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  alleged  dynamiting  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
office,  it  was  stated  that  one  of  them  and  a  companion  were 
printers.  The  editor  of  the  Michigan  Tradesman  went  a 
little  further  and  declared  that  the  dynamiters  had  received 
their  inspiration  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Lynch,  President  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union.  That  gentleman 
created  a  new  precedent  for  trade-unionists,  and  instituted 
a  suit  against  Editor  Stowe  of  the  Tradesman.  The  suit 
has  not  been  brought  to  trial,  and  probably  will  not  be,  for 
in  the  Tradesman  for  October  4,  we  find  the  following  edito¬ 
rial  of  withdrawal  and  apology : 

“  While  the  editor  of  the  Michigan  Tradesman  was  in 
the  preliminary  stages  of  the  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  which 
so  nearly  ended  his  life’s  journey,  and  when  the  disease  was 
proceeding  to  impair  his  mental  and  physical  energy,  his 
constant  thought  was  still  of  this  paper  and  its  patrons,  and 
he  continued  his  labor  upon  its  editorial  pages  until  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental  distress  and  exhaustion  compelled  him  to 
cease. 

“  During  this  time,  without  moral,  but  perhaps  legal, 
responsibility  he  produced  an  article  in  the  issue  of  October 
5,  1910,  headed  ‘  The  Fruits  of  Unionism.’  This  article, 
written  under  these  circumstances,  the  Tradesman  now 
considers  one  which  would  not  have  contained  all  the  state¬ 
ments  were  it  not  for  the  editor’s  illness,  and  is,  therefore, 
withdrawn,  so  far  as  the  following  statements  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

“  Our  position  relative  to  union  labor  and  union  leaders 
is  well  known  and  remains  unchanged,  but  we  respectfully 
withdraw  the  editorial  mentioned  and  retract  specifically 
the  following  statements  therein  contained,  with  apologies 
to  James  M.  Lynch,  President  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union: 

“  ‘  When  the  men  who  conceived  and  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  the  despicable  crime  at  Los  Angeles  are  finally  appre¬ 
hended  it  will  be  found  that  they  received  their  inspiration 
from  the  office  of  James  M.  Lynch,  President  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  at  Indianapolis.’ 

“  Withdrawn  and  apologized  for. 

“  ‘  Gompers  and  Lynch  pretend  to  the  newspapers  that 


they  abhor  incendiarism  and  murder,  but  they  preach  it  pri¬ 
vately  to  their  associates,  and  laugh  behind  their  sleeves 
over  the  manner  in  which  they  dupe  Graham  Taylor, 
Lyman  Abbott  and  other  well-meaning  men  by  pretending 
to  be  law-abiding  citizens  when  they  are  constantly  plotting 
against  the  lives  of  men  who  refuse  to  bow  the  knee  to  union 
bondage.’ 

“  Withdrawn  and  apologized  for. 

“  Without  compromising  its  position  maintained  for 
years  upon  the  subject  of  union  labor  and  unionism,  this 
paper  does  not  intend  to  inflict  personal  injury  upon  any 
person  without  reference  to  whether  the  injured  person  is 
a  union  or  nonunion  man,  and  it  respectfully  does  so  in  the 
case  of  James  M.  Lynch  and  Samuel  Gompers,  who  were 
the  subjects  of  the  editorial  of  October  5,  1910.” 


STATUS  OF  THE  COST  COMMISSION. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  there  should  be  some  misun¬ 
derstanding  concerning  the  American  Printers’  Cost  Com¬ 
mission  when  we  remember  the  somewhat  confused  state 
of  affairs  when  the  Third  International  Cost  Congress 
adjourned  at  Denver.  One  of  its  dying  acts  was  to  ask  the 
United  Typothetae  to  take  charge  of  the  cost  commission’s 
work,  and  to  have  its  meetings  open  to  all  printers.  Then 
it  was  tacitly  understood  that  the  cost  commission  would 
not  be  appointed  until  after  the  membership  had  voted  on 
the  proposed  constitution.  The  first  rift  in  the  lute  was  the 
announcement  of  the  U.  T.  A.  Bulletin  to  the  effect  that  the 
cost  commission  had  been  appointed  and  would  continue  the 
work  of  the  cost  commission. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  Bulletin  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  —  who,  by  the  way,  was  named  as  chairman  of  the 
Typothetfe  committee  —  forwarded  an  announcement  to  the 
trade  press  which  has  the  tone  of  being  final  and  which 
continues  the  present  commission  until  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  is  adopted.  The  inference  is  that  if  that  code  is  not 
adopted  the  American  Printers’  Cost  Commission  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  heretofore.  The  announcement  is  as  follows: 

From  the  fact  that  some  uncertainties  exist  as  to  the  present  status  of 
the  International  Cost  Congress  and  the  American  Printers’  Cost  Commis¬ 
sion,  it  is  hereby  announced  that  the  American  Printers’  Cost  Commission, 
as  elected  at  the  Second  International  Cost  Congress,  in  St.  Louis,  1910, 
will  continue  in  charge  of  the  work  until  their  successors  are  elected  as 
provided  in  the  proposed  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  one  international 
organization  (provided  said  by-laws  are  adopted),  and  will  arrange  for  the 
Fourth  International  Cost  Congress. 

During  the  interim,  the  necessary  funds  will  be  provided  by  the  United 
Typothetce  of  America  until  other  arrangements  are  made. 

J.  A.  Morgan, 

Chairman,  American  Printers’  Cost  Commission. 


COLOR  SURPASSES  LOGIC. 

An  American  advertiser  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
tour  abroad  says  that  the  Italian  posters,  in  color  harmony 
and  general  artistic  effect,  excel  any  he  has  ever  seen  else¬ 
where. 

In  Italy  the  poster  is  the  most  effective  medium  for 
reaching  the  masses,  he  says.  The  Italian  temperament 
loves  a  riot  of  harmonious  color,  and  the  Italian,  high  or 
low,  takes  great  enjoyment  in  the  really  excellent  art  found 
in  the  outdoor  advertising  there.  A  great  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  never  reads  the  newspaper  or  the  illusti-ated  weekly. 
But  everybody  reads  the  poster  and  is  readier  to  buy  the 
more  satisfied  it  is  with  the  pleasing  effects  of  the  poster 
presentation.  In  Italy,  it  is  not  “  reason  why  ”  advertising. 
Hard  logic  doesn’t  sell  goods  there  as  here.  People  buy 
rather  as  a  result  of  their  emotions  and  impressions. — 
Printers’  Ink. 
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The  assistance  of  pressmen  is  desired  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  pressroom  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  various 

processes  to  an  exact  science* 


An  Interesting  Specimen  of  Three-color  Work. 

(991.)  A  three-color  plate,  6  by  8,  printed  on  a  Van- 
dercook  proof  press,  is  received  from  the  Technical  Trade 
School  at  Rogersville,  Tennessee.  The  color  rendering  and 
register  are  excellent  and  the  work  equals  appearance  of 
engravers’  proofs,  which  is  a  high  commendation.  Press¬ 
men  have  now  a  means  of  perfecting  themselves  in  any 
phase  of  the  trade,  through  the  establishment  of  this  school. 

Making  Cuts  Type-hi^h. 

(985.)  “  Will  you  infoi'm  me  if  there  is  a  small  ma¬ 

chine  for  making  cuts  and  plates  type-high  by  the  use  of  a 
compound  placed  on  the  bed  of  the  machine  under  the  cut 
and  then  subjecting  them  to  pressure  to  squeeze  out  the 
sm-plus?  ” 

Answer. —  Such  a  machine  as  you  describe  is  made  in 
England  and  is  called  Moles’  plastic  metal  interlay.  The 
outfit  costs  about  $15.  We  do  not  know  of  any  American 
agency  for  this  machine. 

A  New  Book  of  Art  and  Velvet  Colored  Inks. 

(990.)  Charles  Hellmuth,  inkmaker,  of  New  York  and 
Chicago,  has  recently  issued  a  specimen-book  of  dull  art 
colors.  This  book  contains  half-tone  cuts  displaying  to 
advantage  the  adaptability  of  these  colors  to  dull  and 
glossy  finished  stock.  The  plates  are  well  printed,  showing 
the  excellent  working  qualities  of  the  inks.  A  number  of 
pleasing  tones  and  art  shades  are  shown.  The  clean¬ 
working  qualities  testify  to  the  care  exercised  and  the  pre¬ 
cision  that  the  making  of  inks  has  attained. 

Excellent  Color  Specimens. 

(984.)  A  splendid  example  of  color-printing  comes  to 
us  from  the  Maryland  Color  Printing  Company,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  This  specimen  is  a  sixty-four  page  booklet, 
with  cover  in  colors  and  embossed  sharply  in  high  relief. 
A  number  of  the  pages  are  in  colors  representing  fancy 
pastry  and  confectionery.  These  are  rendered  in  colors 
most  excellently.  The  pages  are  enclosed  with  a  tint  bor¬ 
der,  and  gold  for  the  illustrations.  The  pressman  executing 
such  work  may  well  feel  proud  of  his  attainments,  for  it  is 
excellent  indeed. 

Die-stamper  Usin^  Unsuitable  Varnish. 

(987.)  Submits  a  sheet  die-stamped  on  a  hand  ma¬ 
chine.  The  gold  ink  used  in  the  intaglio-engi’aved  die  is 
crushed  out  and  surrounds  the  desigm  of  a  wreath  with  a 
thin  film  that  greatly  mars  the  appearance  of  the  work. 
The  stationer  writes:  “  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  my 
trouble  is  on  this  embossed  work?  It  seems  to  run  and 
blur  around  the  edges  of  the  die.  I  have  tried  wiping  the 
die  on  the  wipe  paper,  using  very  little  turpentine  on  the 


paper.  Have  put  turpentine  on  the  paper  and  waited  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  using  same.  That  doesn’t  seem  to  stop 
the  blurring  of  the  die.  Have  used  very  little  varnish  in  the 
ink  and  have  used  plenty  of  it,  gradually  working  it  up,  or 
rather  adding  more  to  it.  I  use  Japan  drier  for  mixing  in 
the  ink.  Is  Japan  drier  the  proper  thing  to  use,  or  should 
we  use  the  regular  printers’  varnish?  The  die  is  of  steel 
and  the  counter  is  a  hard  die,  made  from  tarboard,  then 
beveled  off  close  to  the  impression.  I  not  only  have  the 
trouble  in  using  the  gold  ink,  but  also  while  using  other- 
colors,  like  blue,  red,  etc.  Have  tried  everything  I  can 
think  of  that  might  help.” 

Answer. —  We  believe  you  are  using  too  much  impres¬ 
sion.  This  causes  the  hard  counter-die  to  press  the  stock 
into  the  design,  thus  forcing  out  the  ink,  which  is  made  too- 
thin  with  unsuitable  varnishes  or  other  reducers.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  use  the  ink  as  stiff  as  possible,  and  do  not 
use  so  much  force  as  applied  at  present.  Apply  to  the  ink- 
maker  or  specialist  for  suitable  varnishes  and  driers  for 
such  work.  Try  the  work  with  less  relief;  this  will  not 
tend  to  squash  the  ink  out  of  the  incised  lines  forming  the 
design.  The  wiping  paper  if  used  without  turpentine 
should  give  better  results,  as  it  will  not  then  give  a  thin 
film  of  ink  next  to  the  paper  to  spread  out  as  soon  as  the 
raised  surface  of  the  counter-die  presses  the  stock  fully 
into  the  die. 

Artificial  Ultramarioe  Discovered  by  Accident. 

In  manufacturing  soda  by  the  Leblanc  process,  blue 
spots,  quite  like  the  natural  ultramarine,  were  observed  in 
the  lining  of  the  furnaces.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
method  of  making  the  artificial  ultramarine,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  blue  pigments.  This  discovery  was 
made  early  in  the  last  century.  In  1828  Gmelin,  a  German 
chemist,  succeeded  in  making  this  pigment  and  afterward 
published  his  method.  In  the  same  year,  Guimet,  a  French 
chemist,  also  discovered  a  way  of  producing  ultramarine,, 
the  method,  however,  being  kept  a  secret.  After  these  dis¬ 
coveries,  green,  violet  and  yellow  ultramarines  were  made. 
However,  none  of  these  is  of  much  importance  to  the 
printer  except  the  green. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ultramarine  powdered  kaolin,, 
sodium  sulphate  and  charcoal  are  finely  pulverized  and 
mixed  together.  The  charcoal  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
sulphate  to  sulphid.  The  mixture  is  packed  into  crucibles 
having  tight-fitting  covers  and  is  raised  to  a  bright-red 
heat,  which  is  maintained  for  about  eight  hours.  It  is 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  without  access  of  air.  The  contents- 
of  the  crucibles  are  a  dull-green  mass,  which  is  ground  and 
washed.  This  is  ultramarine  green.  The  green  powder  is 
subjected  to  a  coloidng  process  to  produce  the  blue  ultra- 
marine.  The  powder  is  spread  about  one  inch  deep  in; 
shallow  pans,  and  flour  of  sulphur  is  sifted  over  it.  When-. 
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heated  the  sulphur  ignites  and  is  allowed  to  bum  with 
access  of  air,  and  a  crude  blue  results  from  this  operation. 
The  free  sulphur  is  removed  by  washing'  and  by  boiling 
with  a  sodium  sulphid  solution.  It  is  ground  and  legivated. 
This  term  applies  to  the  method  of  separating  a  material 
into  various  degrees  of  fineness  by  allowing  a  solution  to 
flow  through  a  series  of  tanks.  The  heavy  or  coarse  par¬ 
ticles  are  the  first  to  subside,  and  the  finest  particles  are 
carried  in  suspension  and  deposited  in  the  last  tank.  The 
subsidence  of  very  fine  pigments  sometimes  requires  weeks. 

To  Even  the  Impression  on  a  Platen. 

(986.)  A  Texas  printer  writes:  “Please  inform  me 
how  to  regulate  the  impression-screws  on  a  Gordon  press 
so  that  they  will  not  need  changing  for  each  make-ready?  ” 

Answer. —  Place  about  four  sheets  of  thin  paper  and 
one  thick  manila  for  a  top  sheet  under  the  tympan  bales. 
Under  these  put  a  piece  of  pressboard.  Lock  up  in  each 
corner  of  the  chase  a  large  metal  letter  —  for  example,  a 
seventy-two  point  m.  Set  the  clamps  and  pull  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  a  sheet  of  print  or  other  thin  paper.  Set  the 
impression-screws  so  that  all  four  corners  print  uniform. 
If  the  forms  vary  in  the  amount  of  impression  required, 
add  or  take  away  in  the  packing  under  the  tympan.  Unless 
a  very  tight  squeeze  is  necessary  there  should  be  but  little 
need  of  making  alteration  in  the  screws. 

Sheets  Tearing  While  Printing. 

(983.)  Submits  a  section  of  a  packing  for  a  newspaper 
press,  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  pressboard,  piece  of  rub¬ 
ber  packing  and  a  few  sheets  of  print  and  a  top  sheet  of 
manila.  Also  four  copies  of  the  paper  I’eferred  to  in  the 
accompanying  letter.  Two  of  the  copies  of  the  paper  were 
split  and  otherwise  wrinkled  as  though  the  feeder  had 
crowded  them  to  the  guides  in  feeding.  The  letter  from  the 
printer  is  as  follows:  “  I  am  sending  you  under  separate 
cover  four  copies  of  our  paper,  so  that  you  will  be  able  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  tearing  of  the  sheet  when  it  takes 
the  impression.  I  imagine  it  is  too  much  packing,  but  when 
I  take  it  off,  the  impression  is  not  sufficient.  We  have  a 
two-revolution  press  with  steel  bearers.  The  cylinder  moves 
up  and  down  as  it  takes  and  leaves  impression.  I  am 
enclosing  the  amount  of  packing  on  the  cylinder  and  the 
order  in  which  it  is  attached.  I  trust  you  can  suggest 
something  that  will  overcome  the  trouble.” 

Answer. —  We  have  your  letter  and  papers.  We  judge 
that  some  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  feeder  crowding  the 
sheets  to  the  guides,  and  when  the  grippers  take  hold  of  the 
buckled  sheet  it  causes  the  stock  to  wrinkle  and  finally 
split.  We  suggest  that  you  personally  watch  the  sheets 
near  the  guides,  and  note  if  any  are  crowded  at  that  point; 
then  watch  when  the  buckled  sheet  is  flied  out  on  the  table 
and  see  if  it  is  not  torn,  “^e  have  measured  the  packing 
you  sent  us  and  believe  you  can  improve  it.  To  that  end 
we  suggest  the  following:  (1)  Remove  entire  packing. 
(2)  Put  back  the  rubber,  leaving  off  the  pressboard.  (3) 
Over  the  rubber  attach  a  piece  of  drilling  and  reel  it  up 
tight;  then  go  over  it  with  a  sponge  and  again  reel  it  up 
tight.  (4)  Now  add  enough  print  paper  to  make  the  pack¬ 
ing  equal  to  the  cylinder  bearers.  Lay  a  column-rule  on 
edge  across  the  tympan  and  on  the  cylinder  bearers.  (5) 
Place  a  top  sheet,  oiled  on  both  sides,  and  have  it  reeled 
tight.  (6)  With  the  bed  bearers  off  and  the  bed  wiped  clean, 
turn  press  over  until  the  machine  is  taking  impression. 
While  in  this  position  lower  or  raise  the  cylinder  so  that  a 
large  metal  letter  will  have  to  be  forced  through  between 
cylinder  bearers  and  the  bed  beneath.  This  should  be  done 
on  both  sides  and  as  evenly  as  possible.  Put  on  the  bearers 


and  a  form  and  try  several  sheets.  Add  or  take  off  a  few 
sheets  of  print  as  necessity  directs.  In  giving  directions 
of  this  kind  at  a  distance  it  is  more  or  less  speculation,  so 
we  would  like  to  know  the  results  of  our  suggestions  toward 
correcting  the  trouble  you  are  contending  with. 

The  following  has  since  been  received  from  our  corre¬ 
spondent  : 

“  In  regard  to  a  letter  I  wrote  you  some  little  time  ago 
about  our  press,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  tried  your  suggestion. 
I  have  found  out  that  the  feeder  had  something  to  do  with 
the  sheet  tearing,  as  you  stated,  for  I  fed  some  myself, 
with  the  editor  watching  the  sheets,  and  they  did  not  tear. 
I  want  to  thank  you,  with  compound  interest,  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  gave  me  in  regard  to  the  trouble  we  were  hav¬ 
ing  with  our  press,  for  following  your  instructions  the 
trouble  has  disappeared,  and  we  are  getting  out  our  sheet 
without  any  tearing  or  any  ti’ouble  whatever.” 

Printing  on  Pebbled  Stock. 

(988.)  Submits  a  section  of  a  handsomely  printed 
booklet,  and  a  small  four-page  folder,  printed  in  two  col¬ 
ors.  The  booklet  has  a  title-page  in  colors  and  the  type  and 
half-tone  pages  are  in  black  and  tint.  Both  specimens  are 
roughed  in  eggshell  pattern.  The  printer  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “  We  are  interested  readers  of  your  publication  and 
would  send  our  questions  in  the  usual  way  to  be  answered 
in  The  Inland  Printer,  but  time  is  an  important  element 
in  the  present  case,  and,  if  you  would  answer  direct,  we 
would  esteem  it  a  great  favor.  We  have  recently  taken  a 
piece  of  booklet  work  which  requires  pebbling,  and  as  there 
is  no  machine  in  this  place  to  do  this  work  we  have  written 
an  out-of-town  firm  for  a  price,  and  we  are  waiting  for 
its  reply.  The  work  comprises  lOM  sheets  22  by  32  —  60, 
and  lOM  sheets  8%  by  10,  equivalent  to  22  by  32^ — 80. 
One  of  the  paper-houses  could  have  it  done  for  us  before 
printing,  at  a  I'easonable  price.  Now  what  we  wish  to 
know  is:  (a)  Is  the  sample  enclosed  pebbled  before  or 
after  printing?  {h)  Is  it  practicable  to  print  three-color 
half-tones  on  pebbled  paper?  (c)  What  would  be  a  fair 
price  for  pebbling  after  printing,  of  the  work  outlined 
above?  The  folder  sample  enclosed  is  printed  on  pebbled 
stock.  The  blue  is  not  yet  printed,  but  the  results  can  be 
seen  from  the  two  colors.  Would  you  consider  this  as  good 
as  pebbling  after  printing?  ” 

Answer. —  The  booklet  was  pebbled  after  printing.  It 
is  the  usual  plan  to  do  so.  The  work  you  have  started  can 
be  printed  after  pebbling,  as  the  stock  is  not  heavy.  On  an 
offset  press  it  is  possible  to  use  even  rougher  paper  than 
eggshell  on  account  of  the  resiliency  of  the  rubber  used  to 
transfer  the  ink  to  the  paper.  The  cost  of  roughing  in 
Chicago  is  $2.50  per  thousand  in  ten-thousand  lots,  any 
size  of  stock  up  to  the  capacity  of  machine,  $3  per  thousand 
in  lots  of  less  than  five  thousand.  The  folder  is  well 
printed,  considering  that  the  stock  is  rough.  The  solids  in 
the  cut  have  not  crushed  the  pebbling  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  The  blue  plate  should  have  given  no  trouble,  since 
the  yellow  and  red  printed  so  well.  Considering  that  much 
of  the  better  class  of  booklets  and  covers  ai'e  now  roughed, 
we  believe  that  the  installation  of  a  roughing  machine 
would  be  a  paying  investment  in  a  city  of  the  size  men¬ 
tioned  by  our  correspondent.  We  will  furnish  particulars 
to  makers  of  such  machines  on  inquiry. 

A  Baffling  Problem. 

(989.)  Submits  a  number  of  signatures  of  catalogues 
printed  on  80  and  100  pound  enamel  stock.  The  specimens 
are  good  examples  of  printing;  the  half-tone  cuts  and  type 
pages  are  well  handled  and  are  printed  in  straight  black 
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ink.  The  occurrence  of  phantom  stains  somewhat  mars 
the  appearance  of  the  work  that  is  run  on  the  80-pound 
stock.  These  stains  appear  to  penetrate  the  stock  on  some 
of  the  sheets,  and  on  others  the  stain  appears  where  the 
cuts  on  the  succeeding  sheet  lie  in  contact  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding’  one.  There  is  little  or  no  offsetting.  The  printer 
writes,  in  part,  as  follows:  “  We  send  you  under  separate 
cover  a  number  of  catalogues  and  printed  sheets  from 
which  you  will  understand  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  we 
are  having  in  our  pressroom.  The  inks  used  are  of  two 
standard  makes  which  were  used  fresh  from  the  can  and 
have  heretofore  given  good  service.  All  of  our  black-ink 
work  is  run  into  trays  and  not  slip-sheeted,  as  we  have  a 
gas  flame  rigged  up  on  the  delivery  carriage.  The  paper 
with  one  exception  is  all  80-pound  No.  1  enamel.  One  of 
the  catalogues  is  on  100-pound  stock  and  shows  no  stain, 
although  printed  with  the  same  ink.  You  will  also  note 
that  the  80-pound  enamel  is  quite  transparent,  so  much  so 
that  the  illustrations  show  through  plainly.  This  condi¬ 
tion  and  phantom  stains  are  causing  us  much  worry,  and 
we  will  appreciate  any  aid  you  can  give  us?  ” 

This  problem  required  some  study,  and  after  carefully 
considering  the  matter,  as  well  as  interviewing  inkmakers 
and  pressmen,  we  replied,  and,  among  other  things,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  ink  may  have  been  mixed  with  another 
grade;  also  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  paper  had 
not  been  seasoned  fully  and  that  the  vehicle  of  the  ink  was 
unduly  absorbed  by  the  stock  where  the  stain  appeared  on 
the  opposite  side.  We  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  heat 
had  something  to  do  with  the  staining,  but  as  the  100- 
pound  stock  did  not  exhibit  any  marks,  this  theory  did  not 
hold  good.  We  suggested  that  the  work  be  slip-sheeted  as 
a  remedy  for  the  staining,  but  as  some  of  the  stains  came 
through  the  stock,  this  plan  would  have  little  or  no  effect 
toward  correcting  it.  Another  letter  brought  the  following 
additional  information:  “We  have  read  with  interest  the 
theories  advanced  by  the  various  pressmen  and  ink-dealers 
you  had  interviewed.  Theory  No.  1  was  taken  care  of  in 
our  first  letter,  wherein  we  stated  that  all  of  the  ink  used 
in  these  experiments  had  been  taken  from  newly  opened 
cans'.  Theory  No.  2  gives  us  a  new  idea,  although  we  are 
not  quite  sure  as  to  how  much  weight  to  give  it.  All  stock 
we  use  is  bought  especially  for  its  own  job,  and  is  seldom 
carried  in  stock  more  than  three  or  four  weeks.  We  have 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  opening  stock  before  using  it,  as  we 
are  rather  crowded  for  room.  This  stain  has  been  trou¬ 
bling  us  for  about  six  or  eight  weeks,  yet  we  are  handling 
the  paper  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  before.  We  have 
never  before  had  bad  results  from  the  using  of  stock  as  soon 
as  we  could  get  it  out  of  the  freight  car.  Occasionally, 
when  time  permitted,  we  have  taken  stock  out  of  the  case 
for  a  short  spell  of  seasoning  preparatory  to  a  run  of  color- 
woi’k,  but  never  for  any  other  purpose.  We  have  tried 
running  work  with  the  gas  flame  and  without,  and  And  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  stains  on  the  same 
stock.  Since  we  first  wrote  you  we  have  received  two  lots 
of  stock  from  the  mill;  one  lot  being  No.  1,  the  other  of  the 
same  grade  as  the  100-pound  stock.  As  soon  as  these  stocks 
came  in,  we  opened  up  a  case  of  each  and  I’un  some  proofs 
on  each  in  black  ink.  The  next  morning  both  grades 
showed  stains,  the  No.  1  showing  it  very  strongly.  We 
then  had  the  paper-mill  owner  come  up  to  help  find  the 
cause  of  trouble.  He  suggested  that  for  some  reason  the 
coating  is  not  seasoning  as  rapidly  as  usual.  He  is  sure 
the  superfine,  which  stained  the  least,  was  made  a  day  or 
so  earlier  than  the  No.  1,  which  showed  the  stain  so  badly. 
Upon  receiving  his  assurance  that  he  would  take  back  the 
stock  in  case  seasoning  did  not  remove  the  trouble,  we  at 


once  proceeded  to  open  the  cases  and  put  the  stock  on 
trucks.  Now,  here  comes  a  poser.  As  the  last  case  was 
being  opened,  we  took  a  few  sheets  and  ran  them  through 
the  press  together  with  a  small  lot  of  the  same  kind  of 
stock  which  is  one  year  old.  On  examination  the  next 
morning,  we  found  not  a  particle  of  stain  on  either  the  old 
o*r  the  new  stock.  Apparently,  everything  in  our  press¬ 
room  is  exactly  as  it  has  been  for  weeks  past.  However, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  age  of  the  stock  has 
something  to  do  with  the  stain.  The  mill  owner  tells  us 
that  one  lot  of  paper  which  we  used  about  two  weeks  ago, 
and  which  showed  absolutely  no  stains,  was  exposed  to  the 
air  for  ten  days  in  his  sorting  and  packing  room.  We 
might  add  that  slip-sheeting  obviates  all  stain.” 

As  the  foregoing  is  an  unusual  case,  and,  as  it  now 
stands,  the  cause  or  causes  for  the  stains  are  still  undeter¬ 
mined,  we  will  ask  the  opinion  of  ink  and  paper  makers, 
also  of  pressmen,  as  to  the  causes  that  underlie  such  a 
strange  occurrence  as  these  light-brown  stains.  Owing  to 
the  difficulties  attending  a  proper  analysis  of  the  trouble, 
we  call  on  those  who  may  have  had  similar  difficulties  to 
advance  a  plausible  reason  for  such  a  disturbance.  It  may 
be  stated  further  that  suggestions  were  made  to  us  that 
probably  the  coating  or  sizing  of  the  stock  had  some  con¬ 
nection  with  the  trouble.  As  in  the  case  of  the  fii’st- 
mentioned  theories,  no  conclusion  has  been  reached  that 
appears  satisfactory,  so  we  present  the  problem  to  our 
readers. 


A  NEWSPAPER  ROMANCE. 

At  a  recent  dinner  tendered  to  Alden  J.  Blethen,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Seattle  Times,  in  celebration  of  his  fifteenth 
anniversary  as  head  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Blethen,  who  is  a 
Thorndike  (Me.)  boy,  told  the  story  of  his  successes  and 
failures  —  how  from  a  reporter  he  became  publisher  and  a 
large  owner  in  the  Kansas  City  Daily  Star,  selling  out  his 
interest  for  $100,000;  how  he  went  to  Minneapolis,  where 
fire  in  1889  destroyed  the  Tribune  building,  causing  a  net 
loss  of  $100,000,  and  how  he  rebuilt  only  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  hard  times  of  1893-5;  how,  almost  pen¬ 
niless  and  with  a  mountain  of  debts,  he  drifted  to  Seattle 
in  1896;  how  he  got  possession  of  a  run-down  and  mort¬ 
gaged  newspaper  plant,  with  the  help  of  others,  using  a 
life-insurance  policy  as  security;  how  with  a  loan  by, 
James  J.  Hill  of  $23,000  in  the  nick  of  time  he  paid  off  his 
notes  in  eighteen  months;  how  in  fifteen  years  he  in¬ 
creased  the  gross  income  of  the  business  from  $60,000  to 
$1,071,000;  how  the  plant  originally  worth  about  $10,000 
could  not  now  be  replaced  for  $300,000  and  how  his  con¬ 
sumption  of  print  paper  has  increased  from  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  the  first  year  to  over  twelve  million 
pounds,  etc.  This  is  only  an  outline  of  Mr.  Blethen’s 
remarks,  but  it  shows  that  his  life’s  story  is,  as  it  has  been 
called,  “  a  newspaper  romance.”  —  United  States  Paper 
M  aker. 


PI  AND  WRONG  FONTS. 

Mart  Snively  was  a  passenger  to  Creston  Monday  to 
get  his  new  eye.  Mart  met  with  an  accident  some  time  ago 
which  necessitated  the  removal  of  one  of  his  eyes  and  last 
week  he  broke  his  glass  one.  He  had  to  order  another  one 
and  went  to  Creston  to  get  it.  During  this  Mart  had  to  use 
only  one  eye  and  that  was  not  satisfactory,  so  he  borrowed 
an  eye  of  W.  E.  Fackler  until  his  came.  The  one  he  got  of 
Winn  did  not  exactly  match  his  own,  and  as  a  result  Mart 
sported  one  black  eye  and  one  light  blue.  He  said  he  did 
not  care  as  long  as  he  could  see  with  them. —  Prescott 
(Iowa)  Argus. 
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IN  HONOR  OF  ROBERT  W.  NELSON’S  SIXTIETH 
BIRTHDAY. 

N  September  20,  the  managers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Type  Founders  Company  resident  in 
Jersey  City  and  New  York  city,  with 
invited  guests,  including  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  The  Inland  Printer,  assembled 
to  do  honor  to  Robert  Wickham  Nelson, 
the  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company,  upon  his  sixtieth  birthday.  The 
function  was  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Nelson.  A  number  of  short 
speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Nelson’s  associates  and  visitors, 
all  marked  by  admiration  for  the  guest  of  honor.  The  key¬ 
note  of  the  celebration  was  the  evidence  of  thorough  loyalty 


ROBERT  W.  NELSON, 

President  and  General  Manager  of  the  American 
Type  Founders  Company. 


of  the  managers  of  the  type  company  to  their  chief  and  the 
interests  of  the  company,  and,  as  each  speaker  narrated 
some  characteristic  incident  of  his  relations  with  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son,  it  was  discernible  that  the  loyalty  of  the  subordinates 
was  simply  the  reflection  of  the  loyalty  of  their  chief  to 
them.  The  sincerity  and  spontaneity  of  the  honors  awarded 
to  Mr.  Nelson  were  to  the  invited  guests  simply  a  confirma¬ 
tion  of  what  each  of  them  has  observed  in  his  contact  with 
the  large  staff  of  managers  at  the  general  offices  in  Jersey 
City  and  the  managers  of  the  branches  throughout  the 
country. 

Believing  that  our  readers  should  know  the  man  who  is 
the  dominating  personality  in  the  organization  which  is  the 
most  extensive  in  its  dealings  with  the  printers,  the  editor 
has  prevailed  upon  one  who  is  in  close  touch  with  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  to  write  an  appreciation  of  his  character  and  abilities. 
From  personal  knowledge  and  long-continued  dealings  with 
the  subject  of  the  following  study,  the  editor  gives  it  his 
most  hearty  endorsement. 

A  STUDY  OF  A  CAPTAIN  OF  INDUSTRY. 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  I  consented  to  undertake  to 
write  this  appreciation  of  Robert  W.  Nelson,  for  the  reason 
that  (unavoidably)  many  eulogistic  notices  appear  in  print¬ 
ing-trade  periodicals  which  have  a  strong  flavor  of  adver¬ 
tisement.  Such  a  notice  would  be  utterly  distasteful  to 
Mr.  Nelson,  and  to  attempt  it  would  be  regarded  as  some¬ 
what  disrespectful. 

Mr.  Nelson  first  came  into  contact  with  types  when  he 
bought  out  a  small  country  newspaper  in  Braidwood,  Illi¬ 


nois,  in  1877.  He  was  then  twenty-six  years  of  age.  His 
first  occupation  was  that  of  clerk  in  a  druggist’s  store.  At 
twenty  he  started  a  coal  business.  From  that  venture  until 
this  time,  every  business  Mr.  Nelson  has  established  is  a 
success.  The  coal  business  still  flourishes  in  the  hands  of 
a  relative  and  that  little  paper  in  Braidwood  developed  into 
the  Joliet  Daily  News,  still  vigorous  under  the  ownership 
of  James  H.  Ferris,  one  of  Mr.  Nelson’s  partners  in  found¬ 
ing  the  paper.  Utilizing  his  experience  in  Joliet,  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son,  with  two  others,  established  the  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  combined  capital  of  the  trio  amounting  to 
$1,500.  The  American  Press  Association  is  to-day  a  great 
factor  in  American  newspaperdom,  and  strong  as  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar.  It  was  placed  on  that  rock  mainly  by  the 
exertions  of  Robert  W.  Nelson.  Much  of  the  profits  he 
derived  from  the  American  Press  Association  were  invested 
in  the  Thorne  typesetting  machine,  a  little  while  before  the 
linotype  machine  was  introduced.  The  unexpected  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  latter  machine  discounted  all  expectations  of 
making  the  Thorne  machine  the  tremendous  success  it 
would  have  been  if  separately-cast  types  had  continued  to 
be  used  in  the  newspapers.  Notwithstanding  this  discour¬ 
agement,  the  machine,  being  the  best  typesetting  machine 
ever  invented,  is  the  last  survivor  of  a  long  line  of  aban¬ 
doned  machines,  and  the  company  now  making  it  has  ample 
vitality  and  a  not  inconsiderable  field.  Mr.  Nelson’s  judg¬ 
ment  in  buying  the  Thorne  machine  was  fundamentally 
right,  judged  by  conditions  then  existing,  and  his  methods 
of  manufacturing  and  merchandizing  were  sound,  and 
account  for  the  survival  of  the  machine,  although  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  has  not  actively  managed  its  affairs  since  1894.  He 
established  a  printing  plant  in  New  York  city  in  1890  to 
teach  Thorne-machine  operators,  and,  notwithstanding  that 
the  first  use  of  the  plant  has  been  abandoned,  the  business 
of  printing  was  so  soundly  established  that  it  is  to-day  one 
of  the  larger  successful  plants  in  that  city. 

Thus  all  the  work  of  his  first  twenty-three  years  still 
remains  as  evidence  of  his  good  judgment  in  establishing 
himself  in  new  lines,  and  his  ability  to  build  his  enterprises 
on  foundations  well  and  truly  laid,  and,  therefore,  perma¬ 
nent. 

It  was  with  this  record  of  success  to  his  credit  that,  in 
1894,  Mr.  Nelson  was  reluctantly  persuaded  to  assume  the 
management  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company, 
when  it  was  on  the  verge  of  failure,  and  rent  with  internal 
factional  disputes.  When  first  approached  he  did  not  own 
any  stock  in  the  company;  but  when,  after  investigation, 
he  convinced  himself  that  good  management  would  save  the 
company  and  make  it  successful,  he  immediately  invested 
in  it  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  being  of  that  tempera¬ 
ment  which  prohibited  him  from  recommending  to  others 
any  proposals  which  he  would  not  himself  venture  on.  In 
this  he  exhibited  the  courage  and  the  squareness  of  conduct 
which  are  vital  elements  in  his  character.  Within  a  year 
the  inharmonious  elements  within  the  company  had  merged 
into  one  loyal  following  of  the  one  man  whom  all  factions 
came  quickly  to  trust  in  implicitly;  for  Mr.  Nelson,  full  of 
courage  and  undeviating  in  his  principles,  is  yet  a  har- 
monizer  of  men,  for  men  trust  him  instinctively,  so  open 
and  frank  and  fair  and  reasonable  are  all  his  methods.  He 
is  the  sort  of  party  man  who  is  admired  by  the  opposite 
party,  and  thus  soon  obliterates  party  lines  in  the  desire  of 
all  to  achieve  the  common  good. 

Well,  the  American  Type  Founders  Company  is  now 
thoroughly  organized,  covering  the  whole  country  and 
reaching  out  into  foreign  countries,  and  the  printers  have 
formed  their  judgment  of  it  and  the  services  it  renders  to 
them. 
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When  Mr.  Nelson  assumed  the  management  the  com¬ 
petition  with  the  company  relied  mainly  on  misstatements, 
buncombe  appeals  and  personal  abuse.  These  eccentricities 
were  utterly  disregarded,  and  Mr.  Nelson’s  whole  attention 
was  given  to  the  task  of  improving  the  methods  of  business 
and  manufacture.  Mr.  Nelson  is  friendly  to  all  legitimate 
competition  and  competitors.  He  has  never  in  any  degree 
antagonized  any  concern  or  pei'son.  He  maps  out  his 
course,  and  moves  forward  on  it,  without  shifting  his  course 
to  pursue  or  punish  any  competitors.  In  the  type  business, 
since  he  came  into  it,  some  of  his  competitors  have  had  a 
monopoly  of  aggressive  tactics,  and  of  most  of  these  com¬ 
petitors  it  is  written :  They  were.  If  the  moths  singe  their 
wings,  can  the  candle  be  blamed? 

Mr.  Nelson’s  breadth  of  view  was  disclosed  by  his  action 
when  Baltimore  and  (later)  San  Francisco  went  down  in 
ruins.  The  branches  of  his  company  in  both  cities  were 
totally  destroyed.  The  instant  the  extent  of  -San  Fran- 


I  wish  the  printers  to  realize  that  Mr.  Nelson  is  one  of 
the  great  men  of  the  United  States.  His  friends  know  that 
the  type  business  is  a  small  matter  to  him;  he  would  be 
equally  successful  and  popular  at  the  head  of  the  largest  of 
our  industries.  He  would  make  an  ideal  cabinet  minister, 
or  ambassador,  and  there  is  no  office  in  the  gift  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  which  he  could  not  amply  fill.  This  is  because  he  has 
executive  ability  of  the  highest  order  —  the  capacity  to 
organize  and  to  direct.  As  an  executive,  Mr.  Nelson  never 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  his  organization,  but  rather  to  stand 
over  it  and  control  it,  as  an  engineer  controls  his  engine. 
The  organization  is  his,  and  he  is  greater  than  it  at  all 
times.  He  relies  upon  his  managers,  yet  he  knows  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  in  the  territory  of  each  better  than  any 
one  of  them.  He  avoids  contact  with  details,  but  has  at  his 
command  day  by  day  every  detail  of  every  branch  of  his 
organization.  Everything  moves  with  clocklike  regularity, 
yet  no  part  of  the  process  of  business  is  allowed  to  become 


Assembled  in  honor  of  R.  W.  Nelson,  president  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company,  on  his  sixtieth  birthday. 


cisco’s  loss  was  made  known,  he  telegraphed  the  company’s 
branches  in  Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seattle  to  ship  all 
available  machinery,  types  and  material  to  San  Francisco, 
and  to  send  all  clerks  and  salesmen.  Trainloads  of  printing 
machinery  and  materials  were  shipped  from  the  East,  con¬ 
taining  the  entire  stocks  of  several  of  the  largest  factories. 
A  big  circus  tent  was  put  up  while  the  ruins  were  still 
aglow,  and  by  Mr.  Nelson’s  directions  every  printer  in  the 
city  who  had  stood  well  on  the  books  prior  to  the  disaster 
was  accepted  as  in  good  credit.  By  this  action  many  print¬ 
ers  were  reestablished  in  business  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  able  to  resume.  Precisely  the  same  policy  was 
carried  out  earlier  in  Baltimore.  It  might  be  said  this  was 
a  magnificent  act  of  business.  It  did,  indeed,  prove  profita¬ 
ble;  but  contrast  it  with  the  action  of  the  competing  house 
next  in  importance,  which  telegraphed  its  salesmen  not  to 
go  to  San  Francisco,  fearing  it  might  acquire  a  number  of 
bad  debts.  Mr.  Nelson  was  really  actuated  by  precisely  the 
same  spirit  which  possessed  the  leading  business  men  of 
San  Francisco,  and  without  which  the  rehabilitation  of  that 
city  would  have  been  impossible.  It  was  a  time  to  think  of 
character  and  to  bank  on  previous  credits  rather  than  to 
exact  the  usual  guarantees  for  credit.  It  was  commercial 
statesmanship  of  a  high  order. 


stereotyped.  The  same  principles  of  administration  will 
spell  success  everywhere  and  in  all  enterprises,  whether  of 
business  or  statesmanship.  They  are  elementary  to  the 
characters  of  all  great  executives,  and  they  are  extremely 
rare. 

To  be  a  manager  under  Mr.  Nelson  is  accounted  a  privi¬ 
lege.  Each  manager  is  treated  with  the  deference  due  to 
the  chief  representative  of  his  company  in  his  special  terri- 
toiy  or  department.  The  “  big  stick  ”  is  never  used,  and 
cogent  reasoning  and  positive  demonstration  supply  its 
place.  There  is  a  peculiar  impersonality  in  Mr.  Nelson’s 
method  of  deciding  between  conflicting  views  and  in  admin¬ 
istering  corrective  methods  which  make  the  decision  or  cor¬ 
rection  palatable  to  the  parties  affected,  because  their  legiti¬ 
mate  amour  proqore  is  never  offended.  The  managers  are 
proud  to  be  part  of  the  organization,  and  the  loyalty  and 
good  will  thus  engendered  are  among  the  great  assets  of 
the  company.  Harmony  prevails  where  Mr.  Nelson  pre¬ 
sides,  for  with  the  greatest  firmness  he  is  constantly  amia¬ 
ble,  judicial  and  sympathetic.  , 

It  is  a  favorite  theory  of  this  writer’s  that  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  really  great  are  alike  in  all  times  and 
under  all  conditions.  In  the  course  of  reading,  since  the 
editor  requested  this  article,  I  happened  upon  a  descrip- 
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tion  of  a  man  who  lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  As  it  describes  the  character  of  Robert  Wickham 
Nelson  far  more  clearly  than  I  am  able  to  do,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  using  it.  “  In  him  I  observed  mildness  of 
temper  and  unchangeable  resolution  in  the  things  which  he 
had  determined  after  due  deliberation;  and  no  vain-glory 
in  those  things  which  men  call  honors;  and  a  love  of  labor 
and  perseverance;  and  a  readiness  to  listen  to  those  who 
had  anything  to  propose  for  the  common  good;  and  unde¬ 
viating  firmness  in  giving  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deserts;  and  a  knowledge  derived  from  experience  of  the 
occasions  for  vigorous  action  or  for  lenity.  I  observed,  too, 
his  habit  of  careful  inquiry  in  all  matters  of  deliberation, 
and  his  persistency,  and  that  he  never  stopped  his  investiga¬ 
tions  through  being  satisfied  with  appearances  which  first 
present  themselves;  and  that  his  disposition  was  to  keep 
his  friends,  and  not  to  be  soon  tired  of  them,  nor  yet  to  be 
extravagant  in  his  affection;  and  to  foresee  things  a  long- 
way  off,  and  to  provide  for  the  least  or  the  greatest  without 
display;  and  to  be  ever  watchful  over  the  things  which 
were  necessary  for  administration,  and  to  be  a  good  man¬ 
ager  of  the  expenditure;  nor  did  he  court  men  by  trying  to 
please  them  or  by  flattering  those  he  had  dealings  with,  but 
showed  sobriety  in  all  things  and  firmness,  and  never  any 
mean  thought  or  action;  none  of  his  merits  were  greater 
than  his  truthfulness;  not  even  by  indirection  did  he  ever 
depart  from  truthtelling;  and  any  exaggerations  used  by 
others  in  writing  his  proclamations  [advertisements]  he 
consistently  repressed;  no  one  ever  had  cause  to  doubt  his 
word;  every  one  who  knew  him  acknowledged  him  to  be  a 
man,  good  and  above  flattery,  able  to  manage  his  own  and 
other  men’s  affairs.  He  was  also  easy  in  conversation,  and 
made  himself  agreeable  without  affectation.  He  was  also 
most  ready  to  give  credit  without  envy  to  those  who  pos¬ 
sessed  any  particular  ability,  and  gave  them  his  help,  that 
each  might  enjoy  reputation  according  to  his  deserts.  There 
was  in  him  nothing  harsh,  nor  implacable,  nor  violent,  nor, 
as  one  may  say,  anything  carried  to  the  sweating  point,  but 
he  examined  all  things  severally,  as  if  he  had  abundance  of 
time,  and  without  confusion,  in  an  orderly  way,  vigorously 
and  consistently.”  Thus  wrote  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius  Antoninus  of  his  father  and  emperor,  Antoninus  Pius. 
As  there  were  “  great  men  before  Agammenon,”  there  have 
been  many  since,  and  in  presenting  this  vivid  picture  of 
some  of  the  qualities  of  greatness  in  Robert  Wickham  Nel¬ 
son,  which  have  made  him  loved  as  well  as  admired,  no  apol¬ 
ogy  need  be  offered,  for  kings  among  men  are  no  less 
uncommon  in  this  land  of  democracy  than  in  any  other  land. 


JUST  DON’T. 

Do  you  feel  j'ou’d  like  to  quit?  Don’t! 

Get  to  feeling  you  don’t  fit?  Don’t! 

Do  you  want  to  yell  “  all  in  ” 

’Cause  your  wind’s  a  little  thin 
And  you  think  you’ll  never  win? 

Don’t ! 

There’s  a  kick  you  want  to  make  ?  Don’t ! 

There’s  a  head  you  want  to  break?  Don’t! 

Do  you  feel  you  want  to  whine 

Like  a  genuine  canine 

And  send  blue  streaks  down  the  line? 

Well,  Don’t ! 

When  you  see  a  chance  to  duck,  Don’t ! 

Wlien  you  want  to  chuck  your  luck.  Don’t ! 

Keep  right  on  without  a  stop 
And  you’ll  surely  show  up  on  top. 

If,  just  when  you  want  to  flop, 

You  Don’t ! 

—  C.  L.  Armstrmy,  in  The  Fra. 


AN  APPRECIATION  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

In  the  August  number  of  The  Inland  Printer,  we 
made  editorial  mention  of  a  request  from  Australia  for  the 
privilege  of  adapting  a  number  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  les¬ 
sons  in  typography,  and  of  our  pleasure  at  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  aid  this  far-off  government  in  its  technical- 
education  work.  Thanking  us  for  a  favorable  response, 
the  I.  T.  U.  Commission  on  Supplemental  Trade  Education 
is  in  receipt  of  two  letters  —  one  from  J.  W.  Turner,  super¬ 
intendent  of  technical  instruction,  for  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  New  South  Wales,  and  the  other  from 
J.  W.  Barker,  teacher  in  charge  of  the  composing  classes. 
While  these  letters  are  highly  appreciated  by  The  Inland 
Printer  for  their  kind  refei’ences  to  the  work  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  our  magazine,  we  are  more  deeply  affected  by  the 
tribute  paid  to  the  printers  of  this  country  and  to  the  other 
progressive  American  workers  for  a  higher  standard  of 
technical  instruction.  And  in  justice  to  these,  we  print 
below  the  letters: 

Svn.NEY,  Australia,  August  25,  litll. 

Gentlemen, —  1  desire  to  express  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  appreciation 
of  your  intermediation  with  The  Inland  Printer  Company  and  of  tlieir  dis¬ 
interestedness  in  permitting  me  the  higli  privilege  to  adopt  portions  of  the 
excellent  lessons  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  to  be  used  for  the  betterment  of 
the  rising  printers  in  this  State. 

Tile  answer  given  to  my  request  is  far  beyond  my  most  sanguine  liope, 
even  tliough  the  action  is  so  mucli  in  accord  with  the  higli  principles 
expounded  in  the  pages  of  The  Inland  Printer  —  “  That  printers  should 
lead  the  world  in  trade  education.”  It  is  certainly  a  highly  satisfactory 
example  of  the  precept,  “  Practice  what  you  preacii.” 

In  asking  you  to  accept  my  thanks  and  to  tender  them  to  The  Inland 
Printer  Company,  I  should  also  be  gratified  if  you  will  express  to  the  staff 
of  the  journal  m.v  admiration  of  the  high  standard  that  is  reached  in  the 
articles  coming  under  the  editorial  and  departmental  headings.  I  am  a 
keen  admirer  of  the  exceptional  and  exhaustive  way  in  wliicli  subjects  are 
treated  —  results  making  it  far  and  away  the  best  journal  in  tlic  interests 
of  printing. 

I  am  gratefully  taking  note  of  your  kind  offer  “  to  help  out,”  contained 
in  the  letter  to  myself,  as  well  as  the  request  in  your  communication  to 
the  secretary  of  the  N.  S.  W.  Typographical  .4ssociation  that  you  he  kept 
informed  as  to  tlie  progress  of  the  Course  here  —  I  am  honored  both  witli 
.vour  kind  offer  and  request  and  shall  have  pleasure  in  availing  myself  of 
the  dual  opportunity.  Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  J.  W.  Barker. 

Teachcr-in-charge,  Composing  Classes. 

Sydney,  .\ustrali.a,  August  2fi,  1911. 

Gentlejien. —  It  affords  me  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  endorse  the 
remarks  contained  in  the  accompanying  letter  from  the  teaclier-in-cliarge  of 
tlte  composing  classes  at  this  college,  regarding  your  disinterestedness  in 
granting  tlie  request  made  by  liim  with  my  cognizance. 

For  some  years  I  liave  been  a  very  great  admirer  of  tlie  trade-educational 
methods  of  America,  and  your  action  strengthens  my  impression  of  the 
courtesy  shown  me  when,  as  a  member  of  an  educational  commission,  I 
visited  your  great  country. 

My  ideals  in  regard  to  all  sections  of  technical  education  are  on  an 
exalted  plane,  and  in  that  connection  much  is  looked  for  from  printing. 

Such  help  as  you  so  generously  have  given  aids  very  considerabli-  in  the 
achievement  of  the  ideal,  and  my  appreciation  of  your  action  is  very  real, 

ily  felicitations  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  great  good  work  you  are  so 
successfully  engaged  in,  with  which  my  personal  well  wishes  are  liracketed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  -J.  W.  Turner, 
Superintendent  of  Technical  Education. 


JUMBO  GEMS. 

Weather  damp  and  cold,  and  Ralph,  our  fifteen-year- 
old  lad,  has  been  down  with  the  croup,  kids  all  sick,  the 
little  dog  has  the  sniffles,  some  of  the  neighbors’  cats  have 
had  fits,  one  of  our  hogs  broke  down  in  the  hip,  most  of  the 
Gamble  children  are  down  with  colds,  and,  to  take  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  a  whole,  we  are  somewhat  under  the  weather. — 
Country  correspondent  in  the  Fowler  (Kan.)  Gazette. 
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PRINTERS’  PROBLEMS  AND  HOW  TO  SOLVE  THEM. 

BV  JAMES  A.  BELL^ 

Treasurer  and  Manager,  James  A.  Bell  Compan3’,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

N  considering  this  subject  it  is  necessary 
to  recognize  “  the  element  of  time  ”  in  its 
relation  to  the  productivity  of  printing 
plants,  also  the  human  element;  espe¬ 
cially  the  general  run  of  employees,  the 
journeymen  and  apprentices  as  well  as 
the  managers,  superintendents  and  fore¬ 
men,  are  very  important  factors  to  suc¬ 
cessful  operation. 

We  are  dealing  with  human  nature,  and  an  old  adage 
says,  “  Man  is  by  nature  indolent  or  lazy,”  and  that  he  will 
not  put  forth  any  more  effort  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  satisfy  his  wants.  For  this  reason  he  tries  to  buy  as 
cheap  as  he  can  and  sell  as  dear  as  he  can,  and  that  the 
man  with  the  greatest  wants  or  ideals  is  invariably  the 
most  active  and  energetic.  Therefore  the  energetic  and 
active  men  usually  advance  to  the  places  in  industry  that 
yield  the  greatest  returns  financially,  and  to  secure  and 
retain  these  advantages  these  types  of  men  realize  the 
necessity  of  “  always  being  on  the  job.”  So  with  these 
types  of  men  “  the  element  of  time  ”  is  ever  present  if  they 
would  retain  their  advantages.  These  are  the  men  who 
almost  invariably  occupy  the  executive  and  supervisory 
positions,  and  are  the  ones  upon  whom  employers  are 
mostly  dependent  for  satisfactory  and  profitable  results 
from  their  business.  This  class  of  men  do  not  equal  much 
more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  number  engaged  in  the  print¬ 
ing  business.  Most  of  the  others — about  ninety  per  cent  — 
are  by  nature  indolent  or  lazy,  and,  their  wants  being  less 
and  their  ideals  different  and  lower,  they  seldom  display 
even  average  energy,  but  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  “  things 
as  they  are,”  and  have  very  little,  if  any,  ambition  to 
change  things  to  “  what  they  ought  to  be.”  They  inva¬ 
riably  agree  with  their  fellow  craftsmen  that  the  wages 
are  too  low  or  the  working  hours  too  long,  and  they  will, 
when  deemed  necessary,  strike  to  secure  these  desired  ends. 
And  the  ideals  or  desires,  for  which  they  are  willing  to 
make  every  sacrifice,  are  usually  attained.  But  as  soon  as 
the  desired  end  is  secured  they  are  again  ready  for  the 
indolent  state  of  mind,  and  remain  in  this  state  of  mind 
until  the  active  factors  in  their  craft  prod  them  into  a  real¬ 
ization  that  conditions  must  be  improved  again. 

These  observations  of  mine  are  not  intended  as  a  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  our  employees,  but  are  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
setting  forth  what  the  obstacles  are  to  securing  the  degree 
of  efficiency  we  would  all  like  to  see  in  the  printing  business. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  hundreds  of  instances  can  be 
cited  to  show  that  high  averages  have  been  and  are  being 
secured  in  many  printing  plants.  In  fact,  I  know  of  many 
such  instances,  but  I  find  upon  close  investigation  that 
nearly  all  of  the  best  results  are  secured  by  the  indefatiga¬ 
ble  efforts  of  the  executive  heads  of  such  plants  or  their 
corps  of  foremen  who  constitute  the  force  and  who  possess 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  executive  ability,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  business  qualifications  essential  to  successful 
operation,  and  thus  are  able  partially  to  counteract  or  neu¬ 
tralize  the  limitations  or  shortcomings  of  the  ninety  per¬ 
cent. 

But  again  “  the  element  of  time  ”  must  be  reckoned  with, 
as  it  almost  invariably  exacts  its  toll  by  the  handicap  it 
puts  on  human  nature  through  mental  and  physical  break¬ 
downs  (very  frequently  at  a  premature  age).  When  such 


calamities  occur  to  the  executive  head  of  the  printing  plant 
or  the  head  of  an  important  department,  and  especially  the 
former,  it  becomes  evident  that  this  policy  of  “  burning  the 
candle  at  both  ends  ”  exacts  a  very  heavy  toll. 

My  observations  of  this  phase  of  our  line  of  business 
(and  in  fact  every  line  of  productive  and  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  that  is  not  anchored  in  monopoly  or  buttressed  by  pat¬ 
ent  laws,  but  is  strictly  competitive)  teaches  me  that  there 
are  very  few  business  concerns,  large  or  small,  that  can  lay 
claim  to  twenty  years  of  continuous,  successful  business 
life,  and  if  you  will  carefully  examine  the  few  who  have 
successfully  weathered  the  period  of  twenty  years  without 
failing,  selling  out  to  a  trust  or  combine,  or  at  a  sacrifice, 
you  will  find  these  few  successful  ones  are,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  consecrated  to  their  business  and  have  at  all  times 
subordinated  nearly  every  desire  in  life  to  promote  their 
business  success. 

Furthermore,  this  type  of  successful  business  man  is 
not  only  singular  and  rare,  but  he  seldom  has  sons  who  can 
or  will  qualify  fully  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  processes  of  disintegration  soon  result  in 
winding  up  or  selling  out  the  business. 

This  brings  us  to  selling  out  the  business.  Here  again 
“  the  element  of  time  ”  must  be  considered  in  its  effect  on 
the  value  of  our  plants.  It  is  seldom  that  our  old  plants  are 
thoroughly  modern,  due  to  various  causes,  such  as  the 
natural  one  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  entire  equipment,  but 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  net  profits  of  the  business 
seldom  warrant  replacement  or  modernizing,  and  the  “  old 
man,”  after  a  fifteen  or  twenty  year  grind,  with  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  age  confronting  him,  and  the  ravages  of  competi¬ 
tion  emasculating  him,  commences  to  lose  his  nerve  and  is 
no  longer  willing  to  execute  the  necessary  notes  for  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment,  and  unless  an  angelic  partner 
with  the  wherewithal  can  be  found,  the  business  continues 
until  its  assets  are  absorbed,  and  the  inevitable  sheriff 
(like  the  undertaker,  who  is  always  with  us)  does  the  rest. 

This  brief  sketch  of  our  business  life  may  seem  to  be 
overdrawn,  morbid  or  pessimistic,  but  those  employers  who 
have  been  in  the  harness  or  on  the  firing  line  for  ten  or 
more  years  and  have  had  the  burdens  to  bear,  will,  I  think, 
agree  with  me  that  “the  element  of  time”  eventually  brings 
these  experiences  to  all. 

These  undesirable  conditions,  however,  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  printing  business,  although  I  do  not  know 
another  line  of  business  where  they  are  so  general  and 
affect  so  many  people.  But  I  have  seen  the  statement  very 
often  that  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  ventures  fail,  and  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
five  per  cent  of  successful  men  ever  become  wealthy  or  lay 
aside  a  sufficient  surplus  to  meet  old-age  requirements. 

Now  to  what  extent  these  conditions  apply  to  employ¬ 
ing  printers  I,  of  course,  am  not  able  to  say.  But  having 
given  much  thought  and  study  to  these  problems,  I  have 
within  the  past  year  arrived  at  a  conclusion  that  satisfies 
me  that  if  I  would  change  the  conditions  as  I  see  them, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the  rules  by  which  we  ai-e 
governed. 

I  have  therefore  adopted  (and  operated  for  the  past 
year  under)  a  profit-sharing  plan  which  will  ultimate  in  a 
complete  cooperative  system  as  rapidly  as  our  employees 
adapt  themselves  to  it.  We  shall  also  need  a  special  cor¬ 
porate  charter  from  the  State  of  Indiana  to  fully  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  plan,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  secure 
the  ends  desired  under  the  present  incorporative  laws  of 
any  State  in  the  Union. 

Many  readers  may  wonder  why  we  are  doing  this,  and 
what  benefit  we  shall  derive  from  it,  or  whether  it  is  not 
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too  much  of  a  sacrifice,  unsound  or  impractical,  and  many 
other  doubts  too  numerous  to  mention.  So,  to  answer  these 
questions,  I  will  briefly  state  what  benefits,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  can  be  derived  from  it,  which  are  as  follows: 

First.  Economic  justice  and  a  clearer  and  better 
understanding  on  the  part  of  all  our  employees  of  the 
relation  of  “  the  element  of  time”  to  their  share  of  the 
profits. 

Second.  The  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  all 
the  material  and  equipment  with  which  their  work  is  done, 
and  a  keener  understanding  that  carelessness  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  have  their  certain  effect  in  reducing  profits,  because 
“Any  article  produced  in  a  printing  plant  contains  but  two 
elements,  namely  —  material  and  time.” 

Third.  It  will  produce  better  unity,  harmony  and  fel¬ 
lowship  throughout  the  plant,  which  are  necessary  ele¬ 
ments  in  developing  the  highest  average  of  efficiency,  and 
at  the  same  time  lighten  the  burden  of  the  foreman. 

Fourth.  Every  normally  and  successfully  conducted 
business  must  grow  larger,  and  the  growth  requires  the 
investment  of  most  of  the  earnings,  especially  so  for  the 
first  ten  years  or  more.  So  by  the  cooperative  plan  it  is 
possible  to  increase  the  profits,  invest  them  in  the  growth 
requirements  and  thus  make  the  plant  capable  of  growing 
with  its  business  possibilities.  It  also  furnishes  a  means 
of  enlightening  our  employees  about  business  and  financial 
matters  in  a  very  effective  manner. 

Fifth.  It  is  a  more  enduring  and  self-perpetuating 
method  of  doing  business,  and  will  undoubtedly  evolve  the 
grade  of  intelligence  necessary  for  us  to  lighten  our  duties 
and  responsibilities,  for  we  can  then  do  so  without  so  much 
of  a  sacrifice  as  we  now  encounter,  where  we  are  compelled 
to  unload  or  sell  out  our  interests. 

Sixth.  In  case  it  is  necessary  to  sell  all  or  a  part  intei’- 
est  in  a  printing  plant  under  present  conditions,  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  a  price  in 
cash  that  would  equal  the  physical  value  of  the  plant, 
because  an  average-sized  plant  represents  such  an  amount 
that  buyers  with  sufficient  cash  are  not  numerous,  or 
already  have  all  the  business  they  can  profitably  manage, 
and  stock  exchanges  seldom  list  stock  certificates  of  print¬ 
ing  plants.  It,  of  course,  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a 
buyer  who  would  be  willing  to  buy  on  time,  but  can  the 
owner  afford  to  run  the  risk  that  such  a  sale  involves? 

On  the  other  hand,  with  a  cooperative  plan  I  believe  the 
best  and  most  logical  market  would  be  the  active  and  ambi¬ 
tious  men  in  the  plant,  who  by  their  past  records  as  coopera¬ 
tors  had  demonstrated  their  ability  to  make  good,  and  they 
would  be  conversant  with  the  real  value  of  the  plant  and  its 
business  possibilities. 

Seventh.  This  plan  will  develop  the  saving  habit  among 
workmen  by  making  apparent  to  them  the  cumulative  earn¬ 
ing  power  of  money,  thus  stimulating  their  acquisitive 
faculties,  and  the  plan,  being  broad  enough  to  provide  for 
the  use  of  their  savings  also  on  an  equitable  basis,  will 
result  in  soon  placing  a  cooperative  concern  on  a  very 
strong  financial  footing. 

Eighth.  As  matters  stand  to-day  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employee  are  in  a  somewhat  unsettled  state, 
which  is  due  to  so  many  causes  that  it  is  impossible  to  cover 
the  subject  in  a  brief  manner.  But  “  the  element  of  time,” 
both  working  hours  per  week  and  time  and  a  half  for  over¬ 
time,  have  been  foremost  factors  along  with  the  closed  shop. 

It  is  quite  generally  recognized  by  the  public  and  con¬ 
ceded  by  the  leading  minds  in  labor  unions  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  shorter  work-day  is  to  make  it 
necessary  to  employ  more  men  to  thus  help  solve  the  unem¬ 
ployment  problem.  It  is  also  generally  conceded  by  our 


leading  authorities  that  the  productive  capacity  of  our 
printing  plant  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  consumptive 
demand. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  believe  that  what  is 
known  as  the  migratory  movement  is  of  equal,  if  not 
greater,  importance,  especially  in  abnormally  increasing 
the  overcrowded  army  of  printing  craftsmen.  To  illus¬ 
trate  my  meaning  I  shall  state  my  observations  and  expe¬ 
riences  during  the  past  twenty  years,  during  which  time  I 
have  been  continuously  located  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  and 
have  been  obliged  during  that  time  to  teach  at  least  two 
hundred  men  how  to  feed  platen  and  cylinder  presses  in 
order  to  keep  our  plant  in  successful  operation.  Most  of 
these  have  migrated  to  the  larger  cities,  attracted  there  by 
the  prospect  of  higher  wages  principally,  but  also  by  the 
allurements  of  a  big  city.  The  result  of  this  movement  has 
been  a  constant  increase  in  the  army  of  unemployed  in  the 
cities,  and  their  places  are  taken  by  young  men  from  the 
farms,  where  at  the  present  time  an  alarming  scarcity  of 
labor  is  noted. 

Again  “  the  element  of  time  ”  has  a  hand  in  the  affair, 
because  superannuation  will  come  to  all,  and  the  result  of 
the  constant  migration  is  the  displacement  of  the  superan¬ 
nuated  by  the  more  energetic  and  active  young  men  fi’om 
all  of  the  towns  and  small  cities  like  Elkhart.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  the  displaced  men  can  not  travel  what  I  might 
call  the  Chicago  pace,  for  age  is  bound  to  impair  and  reduce 
our  vital  forces,  and  unless  the  displaced  man  has  been 
frugal  and  thrifty  or  healthy  and  vigorous  enough  in  his 
prime  to  raise  an  average-sized  family,  he  is  likely  to  find 
himself  in  an  inextricable  fix. 

Now  wffiat  have  the  labor  unions  done  so  far  to  try  and 
meet  these  problems  —  aside  from  reducing  the  working 
hours  from  ten  to  eight?  And  what  have  the  employers 
done  to  meet  these  problems,  except  to  be  as  considerate 
with  their  worn-out  workers  as  competitive  conditions 
would  permit?  Furthermore,  is  the  life  of  a  dependent 
parent  a  desirable  one  in  all  cases,  and  is  the  poorhouse  or 
the  Printers’  Home  inviting  when  either  of  the  latter  alter¬ 
natives  involves  the  necessity  of  severing  all  ties  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  association? 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYER  AND 
EMPLOYEES  NOT  GENERALLY  RECOGNIZED. 

Every  workman’s  time,  as  well  as  the  employer’s,  applied 
to  his  work,  has  a  cumulative  value,  because  the  joint  effort 
of  both  properly  applied  is  to  satisfy  a  customer,  and  when 
successfully  done  establishes  a  relationship  that  brings 
to-morrow’s  business. 

It  is  not  possible  to  compute  correctly  the  cumulative 
value  in  an  increased  wage,  because  it  requires  time  to 
determine  the  value.  Furthermore,  if  all  of  the  earnings 
are  paid  out  in  wages  and  profits  there  will  not  be  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  growth  requirements  or  replacement  of 
worn-out  machinery,  etc. 

For  a  printing  plant  to  be  successful  the  first  i*equisite 
is  satisfied  customers;  the  second  requisite  is  satisfied 
employees.  To  be  able  to  meet  the  growing  requirements 
of  satisfied  customers  constantly  requires  additional  equip¬ 
ment.  Cooperation  will  contribute  greatly  toward  securing 
the  first  and  second  requisites,  and  the  resulting  profits  pro¬ 
vide  the  means  for  the  third  one,  and  an  equitable  division 
of  these  profits  in  shares  of  stock  until  growth  require¬ 
ments  are  provided  for;  and  cash  dividends  afterward 
should  in  time  provide  adequately  for  the  material  wants 
of  declining  years  in  independence. 

Men  do  not  usually  wake  up  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  life  is  not  a  joke,  a  dream  or  a  grand  promenade,  until 
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they  are  thirty  years  of  age  or  older.  About  this  age  the 
awakening  takes  place  and  duties  of  citizenship  and  parent¬ 
hood  become  apparent,  and  the  worth-while  types  get  busy 
and  mend  their  ways,  quit  dreaming,  etc.  About  this  age 
men  so  inclined  embark  in  business  and  those  who  are 
rated  as  successful  consecrate  their  lives,  as  it  were,  to 
make  it  win;  such  men  are  usually  capable  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  of  good,  hard,  vigorous  effort  and  usually 
acquire  a  competency,  a  good  credit  and  a  comfortable 
home  of  their  own,  also  the  average-size  family.  Too  many, 
however,  when  success  is  attained  and  its  fruits  are  avail¬ 
able,  gradually  become  influenced  by  the  charms  of  society 
and  clubs,  contract  expensive  habits  and  modes  of  living 
which  sap  their  energy  and  absorb  their  assets,  and  usually 
within  ten  years  all  they  have  left  is  the  reputation  of  a 
good  fellow,  etc.;  more  proof  of  the  old  adage  “that  they 
could  not  eat  their  cake  and  keep  it,  too.” 

The  second  generation,  or  their  children,  have  usually 
been  reared  in  an  indulgent  sort  of  an  atmosphere  and 
associations  likewise,  and  go  in  for  culture  or  hilarity 
according  to  inclination.  But  these  seldom  regard  work  as 
anything  but  vulgar  and  deucedly  disagreeable,  “  don’t  you 
know,”  and  spend  their  lives  in  ways  that  never  contribute 
anything  of  value  in  solving  life’s  problems;  but  on  the 
contrary  are  mostly  responsible  for  the  degeneracy  and 
vice  so  prevalent  and  widespread. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  all  old  and  trite,  and  are  but 
history  repeating  itself.  But  if  we  would  prevent  these 
undesirables  we  must  remove  the  causes  that  create  them. 
Cooperation  will  ultimately  prevail,  and  when  properly 
directed  will  eliminate  all  loafers  and  drones  from  the 
world’s  beehives  and  prevent  them  from  securing  any  of 
the  honey  of  material  welfare  and  happiness,  which  right¬ 
fully  belongs  to  those  who  produce  it. 

THE  DETAILED  PLAN  SHOWING  HOW  WE  EXPECT  TO 
SOLVE  printers’  PROBLEMS. 

The  tables  of  figures  shown  herewith  are  all  approxi¬ 
mate,  but  are  as  near  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them 
from  a  prospective  standpoint.  They  are  compiled  from 
the  results  of  a  year’s  business  prior  to  the  starting  of  the 
profit-sharing  plan,  and  to  be  more  readily  understood  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  them,  also  other  elements  related 
thereto. 

We  had  been  keeping  a  very  complete  record  of  costs  on 
all  important  jobs  going  through  our  plant  for  several 
years  prior  to  the  installation  of  the  U.  T.  A.  cost-finding 
system,  and  our  method  of  estimating  was  to  compute  the 
costs  as  accurately  as  possible  and  then  add  twenty  per 
cent  profit  to  the  cost  total,  which  was  our  selling  price. 
At  the  close  of  our  business  year,  August  9,  1910,  our  gross 
sales  for  the  year  totaled  $113,743.72,  and  the  net  profit 
was  $13,662.27,  or  twelve  per  cent,  leaving  a  difference  of 
$9,099.49,  or  eight  per  cent,  that  could  not  be  accounted  for 
satisfactorily.  Then  we  decided  to  adopt  the  profit-sharing 
plan,  and  we  made  the  following  proposal  to  our  employees 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  all  the  waste  possible  and  to 
secure  the  maximum  of  efficiency.  We  told  them  what  the 
percentage  of  waste  had  been  and  stated  that  we  would  pro¬ 
rate  with  all  of  the  employees  all  of  the  profits  made  in 
excess  of  ten  per  cent  net  on  the  gross  sales  at  the  ratio 
that  each  one’s  total  salary  to  the  end  of  the  business  year 
would  bear  to  the  sum  earned  in  excess  of  ten  per  cent.  We 
also  stated  that  we  did  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to 
eliminate  all  of  tbe  waste,  but  we  did  think  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  Improve  on  the  results  for  the  past  year,  and  we 
urged  upon  them  the  necessity  of  remembering  that  all  of 
the  material  and  equipment  as  well  as  their  time  repre¬ 


sented  money,  and  in  this  new  relationship  it  would  be 
more  of  their  money  than  the  firm’s,  because  the  firm  could 
without  any  additional  effort  other  than  adherence  to  past 
methods  of  management  secure  the  customary  average 
profit. 

Furthermore,  that  if  they  would  demonstrate  by  the 
quality,  quantity  and  character  of  their  labor  that  they 
appreciated  the  opportunity  presented  to  them,  the  firm 
would  present  for  their  consideration  at  the  end  of  the 
profit-sharing  period  another  plan  that  would  be  materially 
better  in  every  respect  than  the  profit-sharing  plan,  but 
that  we  would  not  be  prepared  to  submit  it  until  the  results 
of  the  first  step  were  known.  We  also  stated  that  the  firm 
would  include  about  $27,000  gross  sales  that  had  been 
made  prior  to  the  announcement,  and  that  we  would  close 
our  books  in  six  months,  or  on  May  1,  1911,  so  that  the 
trial  period  or  first  step  would  not  be  a  long  one. 

We  also  employed  legal  talent  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  the  legal  aspects  of  our  proposed  cooperative 
policy  would  be.  This  was  necessary,  because  we  want  the 
stock  certificates  to  contain  some  provisions  that  ordinary 
certificates  do  not  contain  and  are  not  provided  for  under 
present  incorporative  laws. 

1.  For  every  share  of  stock  issued  there  shall  be  its 
equivalent  in  physical  assets,  so  at  the  date  of  issue  of  the 
additional  stock  the  net  worth  of  the  plant  shall  equal  the 
par  value  of  all  stock  issued.  Also  the  cash  value  of  the 
stock  shall  at  all  times  be  the  value  shown  by  the  last 
annual  inventory. 

2.  Whenever  an  employee  shall  desire  to  dispose  of  his 
stock  he  must  agree  to  accept  the  last  annual  inventoiy 
valuation  for  his  stock,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  leaving  the 
service  for  any  cause,  his  stock  must  be  cashed  in  so  it  will 
be  available  for  purchase  by  his  successor.  (This  provi¬ 
sion,  under  present  incorporative  laws,  is  declared  illegal 
by  the  courts.)  Our  desire  is  to  prevent  any  one  from  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  profits  who  is  not  an  employee,  as  none 
but  those  who  earn  the  profits  should  share  in  them. 

3.  The  purchase  agreement  shall  be  such  that  it  will 
not  be  a  debt  in  the  legal  sense  that  would  permit  the  com¬ 
pany  to  enforce  payment  by  any  other  method  than  that 
provided  by  the  earnings  of  the  stock. 

Tables  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  show  the  method  of  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  earnings  and  how  the  accounting  is  done  by 
ordinary  ledger  accounts  with  each  employee.  There  are 
but  two  tables  shown  to  cover  this.  Nos.  4  and  5,  but  a  sepa¬ 
rate  account  is  opened  with  each  employee. 

As  previously  stated,  this  tabulation  is  taken  from  the 
year  preceding  the  start  on  the  profit-sharing  cooperative 
plan,  but  is  approximately  correct  as  to  our  average  yearly 
volume  of  business  and  net  profits.  The  reader  will  note  in 
Tables  4  and  5  that  all  the  calculations  are  based  on  the 
same  yearly  average,  and  any  business  man  knows  that 
improved  facilities  have  two  decided  advantages  —  namely, 
larger  profits  and  an  increased  capacity.  But  the  desire  of 
the  writer  is  to  stay  entirely  within  conservative  lines  in 
forecasting  the  possibilities  of  the  cooperative  plan,  for, 
by  so  doing,  it  is  not  very  likely  to  be  less  than  the  esti¬ 
mate,  and  has  the  additional  possibility  of  a  gratifying 
increase  when  the  interested  employees  have  fully  adapted 
themselves  to  the  cooperative  plan. 

There  are  other  decided  advantages  to  all  engaged  in 
the  printing  crafts  that  will  undoubtedly  accrue  from  the 
general  adoption  of  the  cooperative  plan,  which  I  shall 
briefly  enumerate: 

First  and  foremost  is  the  incentive  to  employers  and 
workmen,  whose  interests  are  mutual  in  every  respect. 
Primarily  because  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  trade 
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secured  each  year  comes  from  the  satisfied  customers,  most 
of  whom  are  of  “  the  live  and  let  live  ”  type,  and  their  nor¬ 
mal  inclination  is  to  continue  to  deal  with  the  people  that 
treat  them  right  in  quality  and  service.  Thereupon  each 
employee  will  soon  learn  the  necessary  lesson  that  results 
(not  promises  or  excuses)  are  what  count  in  satisfying  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Second.  It  will  greatly  curtail  the  migratory  move¬ 
ment  of  workmen,  from  apprentices  to  foremen,  managers 
and  salesmen,  who  by  their  migration  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  general  demoralization  of  trade  relations 
with  the  buyers  of  printed  matter,  and  greatly  increased 
the  army  of  unemployed.  Because  “  man  is  by  nature  con¬ 
structive  and  destructive,”  and  most  men  when  they  change 
their  employers  are  keen  to  get  all  the  business  they  can 
for  the  new  employer,  and  seldom  hesitate  to  solicit  the 
trade  of  their  former  employer.  This  is  generally  known 
and  called  competition,  while  the  correct  name  for  it  is 
demoralization  or  its  equivalent,  nonprofitable  or  dollar- 
trading  prices.  It  is  also  responsible  for  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  overequipment  of  plants. 

Third.  Every  established  business  will  grow  normally 
with  the  growth  of  the  community  and  the  growth  of  its 
patrons,  provided  the  business  receives  the  same  general 
care  and  attention  to  details  that  the  successful  farmer 
and  his  family  apply  to  their  farm.  All  effort  along  these 
lines  has  a  cumulative  value  to  which  all  of  the  employees 
can  and  usually  do  contribute.  It  is  therefore  meet  and 
just  that  an  equitable  basis  of  compensation  in  addition  to 
wages  be  adopted  that  will  cause  workmen  to  realize  that 
their  rightly  disposed  efforts  are  appreciated  properly  and 
adequately,  and  when  this  is  done  the  average  of  intelli¬ 
gence  must  and  will  rise  to  a  point  never  before  attained. 
For  “  knowledge  is  power,”  and  through  knowledge  we  also 
acquire  wisdom  and  courage,  both  of  which  are  necessary 
elements  to  guide  us  through  the  complexities  of  life.  So 
when  we  reach  that  plane  of  understanding  we  shall  have 
the  business  sense  to  know  that  competition  between  rival 
printing  plants  will  not  be  on  the  matter  of  price  as  the 
primary  principle,  but  on  that  quality  and  service  as  pri¬ 
mary,  and  place  price  where  it  properly  belongs,  as  second¬ 
ary.  Furthermore,  under  an  equitable  policy  of  coopera¬ 
tion  the  knowledge  each  man  will  acquire  concerning  the 
hazards  and  vicissitudes  of  business  venture  will  do  more 
to  check  the  desire  to  embark  in  business  than  any  other 
influence  that  can  be  brought  to  bear. 

Because  once  a  man  is  taught  that  permanent  success  is 
seldom  achieved  by  other  than  the  normal  one  of  properly 
conducted  constructive  work,  involving  years  of  devoted  and 
self-sacrificing  effort,  with  the  odds  greatly  against  him,  he 
will  prefer  to  pull  an  oar  on  the  sound  and  substantial  ship 
guided  by  experience  and  wisdom  than  be  captain  of  the 
smaller  craft  with  all  of  its  storms  ahead.  This  policy  will 
also  help  very  materially  in  reducing  the  army  of  unem¬ 
ployed  and  the  decided  tendency  toward  overequipment, 
and  will  within  a  reasonably  short  time  check  the  evil 
effects  of  jobless  men  and  workless  shops  that  at  present 
cause  all  owners  of  printing  plants  much  anxiety  and 
unrest. 

Fourth.  In  presenting  the  details  shown  in  the  tables 
there  is  one  point  I  wish  to  lay  particular  emphasis  upon, 
and  that  is  pertaining  to  the  gross  sales  and  net  profit.  I 
have  believed  for  many  years  that  a  charge  for,  or  a  quota¬ 
tion  on,  any  job  of  printing  costing  over  $10  should  be 
based  so  that  the  profit  should  not  be  more  than  twenty  per 
cent,  or  under  no  circumstances  less  than  fifteen  per  cent 
net  on  the  total  of  estimated  cost  when  computed  according 
to  any  modern  cost-finding  system  devised  or  recommended 


by  any  of  the  employing  printers’  organizations.  All  of 
these  cost-finding  systems  provide  properly  for  the  over¬ 
head  expense,  nonproductive  time,  depreciation,  etc.,  and 
one  year’s  record  in  any  plant  is  sure  to  give  very  accurate 
records  of  costs  upon  which  successful  and  profitable 
results  are  dependent.  Gross  sales  should  be  as  nearly 
equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  plant  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
them,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  indulge  in  a  strenuous  effort 
to  obtain  opportunities  to  figure  on  work,  as  that  phase  of 
the  printing  business  is  greatly  overdone.  Another  point 
of  great  importance  is:  never  increase  the  capacity  of  a 
plant  by  adding  more  machinery  of  any  kind  unless  the  nor¬ 
mal  growth  compels  it.  A  temporary  surplus  of  work  or 
securing  a  large  contract  from  a  new  customer  is  seldom 
sufficient  to  justify  such  purchases. 

TABLE  No.  1. 

Showing  Gross  Siile.s,  Net  Profits  and  I'rofit-sharing  .Apportionment, 
August  10,  1909,  to  August  9,  1910. 


43.75 

Net  profit,  12  per 

cent.  .  .  . 

.  13,662.27 

Company,  10  per 

cent . 

.  11,374.27 

To  forty  employees . 

Total  pay-roll. 

fifty-two 

weeks . 

DIVIDED  AS  follows: 

Rate  per  Week.  Per  Annum, 

$26,000.00 

Share  of  Profits. 

Ben  Franklin  . .  . . 

$12.00 

$  624.00 

$ 

54.91* 

Rowe  . 

9.00 

468.00 

41.18 

Hackman  . 

12.00 

624.00 

54.91 

Kile  . . 

11.00 

572.00 

50.34 

Beach  . 

12.00 

624.00 

54.91 

Dilts  . 

12.00 

624.00 

54.91 

Bertch  . . 

14.00 

728.00 

64.06 

Sibbett  . 

20.00 

1,040.00 

91.52* 

Johnson  . . 

12.00 

624.00 

54.91 

Kidder  . 

7.00 

364.00 

32.04 

Mills  . 

7.00 

364.00 

32.04 

.And  twenty-nine  others.  .  .  . 

19,344.00 

$26,000.00 

1,702.27 

$2,288.00 

TABLE  No.  2. 

August  9,  1910. 

$13,662.27  net  profit  =  45  5-10  per  cent  on  capital  stock . $30,000,00 


Increase  of  capital  stock  to  equal  invoice  value .  15,000.00 

$13,662.27  net  profit,  0.303  per  cent  on . $45,000.00 

Stock  to  be  issued  to  forty  employees .  15,000.00 

$13,662.27  net  profit,  0.227  per  cent  on . $60,000.00 


TABLE  No.  3. 


$15,000.00  .Allotment  of  Stock  to  Forty  Emi)toyces  Earning  Per  A'ear 
$26,000.00,  Divided  as  Follows:  0.577  Each  to  Salary  Earned. 


Salary  Per  Year. 


Ben  Franklin  .  $  624.00 

Rowe  .  468.00 

Hackman  .  624.00 

Kile  .  572.00 

Beach  .  624.00 

Dilts  .  624.00 

Bertch  .  728.00 

Sibbet  .  1,040.00 

.Johnson  .  624.00 

Kidder  .  364.00 

Mills  .  364.00 

.And  twenty-nine  others .  $19,344.00 


$  -  360.00 
270.00 
360.00 
330.00 
360.00 
360.00 
420.00 
600.00 
360.00 
210.00 
210.00 
$11,160.00 


$26,000.00 


$15,000.00 


*  These  amounts  are  credited  as  first  payment  on  stock  purchase  in 
Tables  4  and  5. 
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TABLE  No.  4. 

Showing  the  Ledger-account  Debits  and  Credits  for  Five  Years,  the  (Esti¬ 
mated)  Period  Necessary  to  Balance  tlie  Account,  and  Footnotes 
Sliowing  the  Estimated  Inventory  Value. 


John  Doe.  Dr.  Cr. 

.\ng.  10,  1911.  Sixty  shares,  at  $10.00  each . $600.00 

By  cash,  August  9,  8  8-10  earnings...  $  91.52* 

By  five-year  note,  6  per  cent .  508.48 


$600.00  $600.00 


.\ccounts  receivalile . $508.48 

.4ug.  9,  1912.  Interest  .  30.51 

Aug.  10,  1912.  0.227  per  cent .  $136.20 

.-Vug.  9,  1913.  Interest  on  $402.79 .  24.17 

-■\ug.  10,  1913.  0.227  per  cent .  136.20 

Aug.  9,  1914.  Interest  on  $290.76 .  17.45 

.4ug.  10,  1914.  0.227  per  cent .  136.20 

.\ug.  9,  1915.  Interest  on  $172.01 .  10.32 

.\ug.  10,  1915.  0.227  per  cent .  136.20 

.Uig.  9,  1916.  Interest  on  $46.13 .  2.77 

.^ug.  10,  1916.  0.227  per  cent .  136.20 


$393.70  $681.00 

593.70 


-Vug.  10,  1916.  Due  John  Doe,  in  cash .  $  87.30 

And  he  owns  .sixty  sliares  in  stock,  par  value  $600.00  ;  estimated  invoice 
value,  $900.00  in  five  years. 

TABLE  No.  5. 


Similar  to  Table 

No.  4,  Showing  the  Net  Results  Accruing  to  a 

Pressfeeder. 

Ben  Fr.vnklin. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Aug. 

10, 

1911. 

Thirty-si.x 

:  shares,  at  $10.00 . 

.$360.00 

Bj'  cash. 

August  9,  8  8-10  earnings.. 

$  54.91* 

By  five-year  note,  6  per  cent . 

305.09 

$360.00 

$360.00 

Aug. 

10. 

Accounts 

pavable  . 

.$305.09 

Aug. 

0, 

1912. 

Interest 

.  18.30 

Aug. 

10, 

1912. 

By  0.227 

per  cent . 

$  81.72 

Aug. 

9, 

1913. 

Interest 

.  14.50 

Aug. 

10, 

1913. 

By  0.227 

per  cent . 

81.72 

Aug. 

9, 

1914. 

Interest 

.  10.47 

Aug. 

10, 

1914. 

By  0.227 

per  cent . 

81.72 

Aug. 

9, 

1915. 

Interest 

7.19 

Aug. 

10, 

1915. 

By  0.227 

per  cent . 

81.72 

Aug. 

9, 

1916. 

Interest 

1.72 

Aug. 

10, 

1916. 

By  0.227 

per  cent . 

81.72 

$357.27 

$408.60 

357.27 

Aug. 

10, 

1916. 

Due  Ben 

Franklin,  in  cash . 

$  51.33 

And 

he  owns  thirty-six  shares  stock,  par  value 

$360.00  ; 

estimated 

invoice  value,  $540.00  in  five  years. 

The  foregoing-  tables  cover  a  period  of  five  years,  -which 
is  the  period  we  estimate  -will  be  necessary  to  balance  the 
stock  purchase  accounts.  The  reader  -will  notice  that  the 
purchaser  is  charged  with  six  per  cent  interest  on  the 
unpaid  balance,  while  his  credits  are  based  on  twenty-two 
per  cent  earning  power  of  his  allotment  of  stock.  In  case 
any  employee  should  conclude  to  leave  our  employ  before 
May  1,  1912,  all  he  would  be  entitled  to  would  be  the  amount 
of  his  share  of  the  profits  as  credited  on  his  account  May  1, 
1911.  If,  however,  he  should  decide  to  leave  any  time  after 
May  1,  1912,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  full  amount  of 
profit  earned  by  his  shares,  less  six  per  cent  interest  on  his 
unpaid  balance  and  the  amount  credited  to  him  from  the 
profit  May  1,  1911,  as  shown  by  his  ledger  account. 

When  the  five-year  period  is  ended  and  the  net  results 
prove  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  we  can  then  take  up  and 
determine  upon  what  policy  to  adopt  for  the  next  five  years. 
If  the  employees  desire  to  purchase  more  stock  on  an 

*  These  amounts  are  credited  as  first  payment  on  stock  purchase  in 
Tables  4  and  o. 


equitable  basis  of  distribution,  there  will  be  no  objection 
raised  by  the  company.  In  any  event  the  writer  does  not 
anticipate  friction,  because  I  have  seen  the  most  extreme 
radicals  in  nearly  every  sphere  of  life  become  quite  cau¬ 
tious  and  conservative  when  confronted  with  the  problems 
of  responsibility  or  the  realizing  sense  of  duty  or  owner¬ 
ship. 

The  plan  outlined  herein  is  presented  almost  entirely 
from  the  standpoint  of  “Printers’  Problems  and  How  to 
Solve  Them.”  But  it  is  applicable  to  every  line  of  competi¬ 
tive  activity,  from  the  hired  man  on  the  farm,  the  factory 
hands,  the  clerks  in  all  kinds  of  stores,  offices,  banks,  etc., 
and  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  easiest  way  to 
establish  a  new  relationship  that  will  be  as  beneficial  to  the 
employer  as  the  employee.  Cooperation  is  being  adopted 
in  many  forms  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  prolific  themes  used  by  present-day  writers  and 
thinkers.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  notably  successful 
undertakings  in  the  world’s  history  is  the  Cooperative 
Society  of  England.  The  history  of  it  and  its  present  mag¬ 
nitude  were  given  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  some  few 
months  ago  in  two  articles  which  contained  about  ten  thou¬ 
sand  words.  I  would  advise  any  interested  reader  of  this 
article  who  desires  to  obtain  information  covering  every 
phase  of  the  splendid  results  which  have  been  derived  from 
it,  to  try  and  secure  copies  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
containing  these  articles. 

Other  notable  examples  of  successful  cooperation  are 
the  “  Imprimerie  Chaix,”  in  Paris,  one  of  the  largest  print¬ 
ing  houses  in  Europe,  employing  1,100  people;  Proctor  & 
Gamble,  of  Ivory  Soap  fame,  of  Cincinnati;  the  Bourne 
Mills,  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts;  the  Nelson  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  Leclair, 
Illinois.  The  latter  also  shares  the  net  profits  with  its 
patrons.  An  interesting  account  of  what  cooperation  has 
accomplished  for  the  Mormons  of  Utah  will  be  found  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  September  30,  1911. 

In  vie-w'  of  these  facts  and  the  incalculable  benefits  thus 
derived,  I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  for  all  employers 
and  employees  engaged  in  the  Art  Preservative  of  All  Arts 
to  give  the  subject  early  and  thoughtful  consideration,  for 
upon  the  proper  and  equitable  solution  of  this  problem 
depend  our  future  progress  and  welfare. 

The  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  in  this  article  can 
be  proven  readily  by  investigation.  To  state  the  facts 
briefly:  Almost  every  line  of  competitive  activity  in  this 
country  to-day  —  including  the  professions  —  has  been 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  our  productive  and  dis¬ 
tributive  or  merchandizing  capacity  is  from  thirty-five  per 
cent  to  one  hundred  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average 
annual  consumption  or  requirement.  In  brief,  there  are 
more  doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  teachers,  ministers,  gro¬ 
cers,  butchers,  painters,  printers,  druggists,  tailors,  car¬ 
penters,  masons,  jewelers,  bookkeepers,  clerks,  bankers, 
wagon  and  carriage  makers,  and  all  the  other  artisans  too 
numerous  to  mention,  than  the  demand  for  their  services 
would  keep  profitably  employed  throughout  each  year. 

The  waste  of  time,  labor  and  money  in  all  lines  of  indus¬ 
try  (except  farming)  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  provide  a 
splendid  profit  to  all  conscientious  workers.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  entirely  due  to  ignorance  of  economic  laws  by  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  engaged  in  competitive  lines 
of  industry,  and  these  conditions  were  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  monopolies  or  trusts  in  many  lines  of  produc¬ 
tive  activity.  These  trusts  were  formed  ostensibly  to  stop 
the  Waste  and  losses.  But  the  captains  of  these  monopo¬ 
lized  industries  became  saturated  with  greed,  and  have 
persisted  in  this  course  until  to-day  they  are  confronted 
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with  the  righteous  wrath  of  the  people  throughout  the 
land,  and  their  finish  is  in  sight.  The  stocks  and  bonds  of 
their  manufacture  have  ceased  to  be  desirable  investments 
for  the  buying  public,  because  the  public  has  learned  how 
spurious  they  are.  Furthermore,  any  monopoly  is  not  only 
intolerable  as  a  rule,  but  likewise  indefensible,  and  under 
no  circumstances  is  a  monopoly  of  the  printing  business 
possible.  Therefore  I  contend  that  cooperation  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  principle  to  conserve  the  interests  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  competitive  lines  of  industry.  For  we  have  pur¬ 
sued  the  policy  of  “  the  survival  of  the  fittest  ”  and  its  run¬ 
ning-mate,  “  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,” 
until  to-day  we  are  confronted  with  the  alarming  symptoms 
of  the  inefficiency  of  both,  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of 
monopolistic  disorder. 

We  should,  therefore,  concern  ourselves  with  ways  and 
means  that  will  enable  us  to  remove  the  causes  that  pro¬ 
duce  these  undesirable  conditions ;  and  before  we  can  intel¬ 
ligently  deal  with  these  questions  we  must  acquire  the 
proficiency  to  put  our  own  industry  in  economic  order, 
thus  showing  by  precept  and  example.  The  first  requisite 
is  to  discard  the  exploiting  fallacy  and  understand  that 
“  economic  justice  ”  is  what  the  world  needs  —  not  charity, 
benevolence,  socialism,  paternalism,  Carnegie  libraries, 
foundations,  nor  superior  intellect  societies. 


VIRGINIA  PRINTERS’  COST  CONGRESS. 

Seventy-five  delegates,  representing  nearly  every  city 
and  town  of  any  consequence  in  the  State,  with  about 
twenty-five  other  interested  printers,  made  up  the  first 
Virginia  Printers’  Cost  Congress,  held  in  the  Jefferson 
Hotel,  Richmond,  Virginia,  October  5,  6  and  7. 

On  the  first  evening  the  printers  of  Richmond  tendered 
an  informal  smoker  to  the  visiting  printers.  This  was  a 
delightful  affair  and  put  everybody  in  the  right  frame  of 
mind  to  enter  heartily  and  enthusiastically  into  the  first 
session  of  the  convention  the  following  morning. 

The  opening  session  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman 
Edward  L.  Stone,  of  the  preliminary  committees.  As  his 
temporary  secretary,  Robert  Mitchell,  of  Richmond,  acted 
until  the  election  of  temporary  officers. 

After  an  opening  prayer  by  Rev.  F.  T.  McFaden,  D.  D., 
Hon.  D.  C.  Richardson,  mayor  of  Richmond,  welcomed  the 
convention  in  a  very  happy  speech  in  which  he  alluded  in 
complimentary  terms  to  the  employing  printer  as  a  public- 
spirited  citizen.  A  response  was  made  by  John  E.  Burke, 
of  Norfolk,  who  spoke  feelingly  of  his  affection  for  Rich¬ 
mond,  his  own  home  city.  After  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
mittees  and  while  awaiting  the  report  of  the  nominating- 
body,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Stone,  read  a  paper  setting  forth 
the  purposes  of  the  congress.  Among  other  things,  he  said : 

If,  as  a  result  of  this  meeting,  the  information  presented  means  more 
frequent  gatherings  of  the  Virginia  printers,  more  frequent  consultations, 
greater  frankness,  etc.,  and  the  conclusidh  reached  that  the  “  other  printer,” 
after  all,  is  a  fairly  decent  sort  of  a  fellow,  and  that  it  is  not  always  a 
fact  that  he  is  the  one  that  is  cutting  prices,  or  using  improper  methods ; 
that  perhaps  each  one  of  us  is  at  fault  in  some  particular  or  other,  and  is 
willing  to  get  the  beam  out  of  our  own  eye  in  one  particular  while  the 
competitor  is  getting  the  mote  out  of  his  eye  in  another  particular,  and 
vice  versa ;  then  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  meeting  will  be  accomplislied. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee  reported  the  following  nominees,  who  were  elected  as  a 
body  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  congress:  President, 
E.  L.  Stone,  Roanoke;  vice-presidents,  D.  G.  Whitehead, 
Richmond;  J.  0.  Boatwright,  Danville;  J.  E.  Burke,  Nor¬ 
folk;  L.  H.  Jenkins,  Richmond;  T.  W.  Preston,  Bristol; 
secretary-treasurer,  C.  A.  Zincke,  Richmond.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  appointed  a  committee  on  resolutions:  John  E. 


Burke,  of  Norfolk,  chairman;  J.  M.  Dulaney,  of  Lynch¬ 
burg;  T.  W.  Preston,  of  Bristol. 

“  What  a  Cost  System  Means  to  the  Printer  ”  was  the 
title  of  the  next  paper,  by  J.  M.  Dulaney,  of  Lynchburg. 
Mr.  Dulaney  said  that  about  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the 
printing  establishments  which  were  begun  in  this  country 
were  failures.  He  attributes  this  to  the  lack  of  proper 
cost  systems  being  employed  by  the  plants.  He  also  stated 
that  it  is  difficult  for  a  printer  to  obtain  credit  from  supply 
houses  unless  he  employed  a  cost  system  or  gave  evidence 
that  he  was  able  to  operate  his  plant  with  a  profit.  “  The 
day  of  guesswork  for  the  printer  in  making  prices  is  past,” 
said  the  speaker.  “  If  you  go  to  your  butcher  and  tell  him 
you  can  buy  beefsteak  for  12%  cents  at  some  other  shop, 
he  will  tell  you  he  is  sorry,  but  you  will  have  to  buy  at 
the  cheaper  place.  Why  can  not  we  get  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  on  as  decent  a  basis  as  that  of  the  butcher,  the  baker 
and  the  candlestick-maker?  ” 

Mr.  Dulaney’s  address  was  followed  by  three-minute 
talks  of  individual  experiences  of  some  of  those  using  the 
Standard  Cost  System. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  an  address  by 
Franklin  W.  Heath,  secretary  of  the  United  Typothetse  of 
America,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  “  What  Cost  Sys¬ 
tems  Have  Done  for  Other  Sections  of  the  Country  — 
Expense  of  Installing  and  Maintaining  Them.”  Mr.  Heath 
declared  that, 

First  and  foremost,  I  want  to  say  to  yon  in  tlie  most  empliatic  manner 
possible  that  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  the  United  Typotheta; 
Association  cost-finding  system  involves  no  expense  whatever,  in  the  sense 
tliat  it  necessitates  expenditures  for  whicli  we  have  nothing  to  show.  Sucli 
outlay  as  there  is,  conies  back  to  us  in  full,  and  when  it  comes  back  it 
brings  with  it  a  lot  of  ready  cash  in  addition  —  so  mucli  cash,  in  fact,  that 
our  members  are  buying  houses  and  lots,  and,  if  their  tastes  run  tliat  way, 
automobiles  and  trips  to  Europe.  If  to  use  a  cost  system  were  a  burden  on 
the  business  no  sane  man  would  do  it. 

An  address  by  Thomas  Clemmitt,  Jr.,  “Two  Ways  — 
the  Old  Way  and  the  New,”  replete  with  logic  and  humor, 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  convention.  In  the  absence  of 
J.  J.  Stone,  his  paper  on  “  Results  from  Using  Cost 
System  ”  was  read  by  the  chairman. 

A  letter  from  Henkell  &  Co.,  New  Market,  Shenandoah 
County,  Virginia,  enclosing  book  printed  in  1806,  was  read 
and  the  ancient  little  volume  attracted  much  attention. 
Addresses  on  “  Benefits  of  Organization,”  by  John  C.  Hill, 
Baltimore;  “Cost  Congresses,”  by  John  A.  Morgan,  Chicago; 
“A  Profit  Is  Not  without  Honor,”  by  J.  Clyde  Oswald,  New 
York;  “  Results  from  Using  the  Standard  Cost-finding  Sys¬ 
tem  from  My  Point  of  View,”  by  F.  M.  Acton,  Philadelphia, 
all  bristled  with  first-hand  information  and  commanded  the 
most  earnest  attention. 

At  the  night  session.  Secretary  Heath  gave  the  dele¬ 
gates  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  Standard  Cost-finding 
System,  which  was  very  instructive  to  the  printers  present. 

Delegates  Preston,  of  Bristol,  and  Burke,  of  Norfolk, 
invited  the  convention  to  hold  the  next  annual  session  in 
their  respective  cities.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
executive  committee.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Reso¬ 
lutions  was  adopted. 

The  convention  was  made  a  permanent  organization, 
and  the  temporary  officers  were  elected,  after  which  the  con¬ 
vention  adjourned  sine  die. 


A  HARD  JOB. 

It  is  easy  to  hustle 

From  morn  till  night. 

But  it’s  hard  to  do  nothing 
.\nd  do  it  right. 

—  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  JAMES  A.  BELL. 

James  A.  Bell,  from  whose  pen  we  are  presenting  in 
this  issue  an  interesting  article  on  “  Printers’  Problems 
and  How  to  Solve  Them,”  was  born  at  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  March,  1870.  He  is  the  son  of  Andrew  Bell,  a 
pressman  known  among  the  older  generation  of  New  York, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  printers  as  “Andy”  Bell.  The  family 
moved  to  Chicago  in  1875,  later  going  to  St.  Louis.  Young 
James  secured  his  first  employment  with  J.  W.  Middleton, 
on  State  street,  Chicago,  as  a  pressroom  “  devil.”  Remov¬ 
ing  to  St.  Louis,  his  father  prevailed  on  “  Sam  ”  Jackson 
to  take  James  on  trial  in  the  plant  of  the  Times  Printing 
Company.  Mr.  Jackson  proved  to  be  a  good  disciplinarian, 
and  under  his  tutelage  young  Bell  soon  became  a  proficient 


JAMES  A.  BELL, 

Treasurer  and  Manager,  .Tames  A.  ITell  Companj', 
Elkhart,  Indiana. 


pony-press  feeder.  Later  he  obtained  employment  under 
his  father,  who  was  foreman  of  the  pressroom  of  the  Great 
Western  Printing  Company.  Here  he  remained  several 
years,  and  then  came  to  Chicago,  in  a  box  car  —  probably 
because  he  was  too  democratic  to  ride  in  a  Pullman. 

It  was  in  Chicago  that  Bell,  then  only  a  boy,  got  his 
first  experience  in  trade-union  affairs.  After  working  in 
all  of  the  large  Chicago  printing  plants  as  a  press-feeder 
he  was  called  out  on  strike  in  1889.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
left  for  St.  Louis  —  broke.  He  did  not  remain  in  the  Mis¬ 
souri  city  long  —  just  about  long  enough  to  organize  a 
strike  because  the  employers  would  not  shut  down  on 
Labor  Day.  Bell  returned  to  the  Windy  City,  and  worked 
in  a  number  of  pressrooms,  when  his  health  failed  and  he 
was  compelled  to  go  south  for  several  months.  Coming 
back  to  Chicago,  he  secured  a  position  as  night  clerk  in  a 
hotel  on  Clark  street,  remaining  there  until  July,  1892, 
when  he  went  to  South  Bend,  Indiana,  to  take  the  position 
of  foreman  of  the  Tribune  Printing  Company’s  pressroom. 
While  in  South  Bend,  he  joined  the  local  typographical 
union,  there  being  no  pressman’s  organization  at  that  place. 
About  this  time  he  got  married,  and  shortly  after  went  to 


Elkhart,  Indiana,  as  foreman  of  the  Mennonite  Publishing 
Company’s  pressroom,  continuing  in  this  position  two 
years.  At  this  stage  of  his  career  James  took  a  notion  to 
go  into  the  sawmill  business,  and,  in  five  months,  returned 
to  the  Mennonite  Publishing  Company,  broke.  Then  he 
went  into  politics,  and  in  three  years  resigned  his  position 
to  run  for  representative  in  the  State  legislature,  winding 
up  with  an  empty  pocketbook  and  no  office. 

After  this  experience  Mr.  Bell  became  manager  of  the 
Elkhart  Daily  Truth,  resigning  in  about  two  years  to 
become  chairman  of  a  political  committee  in  the  campaign 
of  1900.  Politics  seemed  to  be  his  hoodoo,  however,  and  he 
again  went  broke.  After  two  months’  idleness  he  was  made 
business  manager  of  the  Mennonite  Publishing  Company, 
later  becoming  receiver  for  the  concern  when,  in  1904,  a 
large  Elkhart  bank  failed,  placing  the  publishing  company 
in  financial  straits. 

It  was  at  this  time  of  his  career  that  James  A.  Bell 
began  to  make  his  influence  felt  as  an  executive  in  business 
affairs.  As  an  indication  of  how  well  he  managed  the 
receivership,  the  Mennonite  Publishing  Company  was  the 
only  concern,  among  almost  a  dozen  failing  because  of  the 
bank  crash,  that  came  out  of  the  receivership  0.  K. 

Mr.  Bell  says :  “  The  Mennonite  Publishing  Company 

has  been  paying  five  and  six  per  cent  interest  on  its  entire 
debt  and  will,  when  the  bond  mortgage  matures,  pay  its 
creditors  in  full,  having  already  paid  off  over  $70,000  of 
principal  and  $35,000  interest.”  He  has  not  only  shown 
uncommon  ability  as  an  executive :  his  integrity  has  never 
been  questioned.  In  settling  up  with  creditors  as  receiver 
he  made  it  a  point  to  settle  first  with  those  who  could  least 
afford  to  wait,  letting  the  wealthy  creditors  wait  until  the 
widows  and  indigent  people  were  paid  off. 

As  a  citizen,  Mr.  Bell  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  all 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  his  city,  and  has  been 
honored  with  appointment  to  high  municipal  office.  As 
exalted  ruler  of  Elkhart  Lodge,  No.  425,  Brotherhood  Pro¬ 
tective  Order  of  Elks,  he  again  showed  his  ability  as  an 
executive  officer.  Through  his  efforts  an  Elks’  temple  was 
erected  which  surpasses  anything  of  its  kind  in  the  State 
of  Indiana.  This  was  done  with  a  lodge  of  only  325  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  capital  of  $8,000.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the 
temple  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $95,000,  with  a  debt  of 
only  $48,000.  In  this  period  the  lodge  had  gained  $39,000 
and  525  membez’s,  giving  it  a  total  membership  of  850. 

In  March,  1908,  Mr.  Bell  closed  a  conti'act  with  a  board 
of  ten  members  of  the  Mennonite  Church  for  the  sale  of 
religious  periodicals.  This  made  necessai'y  the  forming  of 
a  new  corporation,  and  W.  J.  Fleming  and  W.  F.  Moor- 
maw,  friends  and  customers  of  Mr.  Bell,  made  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  finance  the  concern,  taking  a  third  interest  each  and 
giving  the  other  third  to  Mr.  Bell  in  return  for  his  expe¬ 
rience  and  ability.  This  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the 
new  corpoi’ation  —  the  James  A.  Bell  Company  —  began 
business  on  August  10,  1908. 

The  company  met  with  such  remarkable  success  from 
the  very  beginning  that  Mr.  Bell  decided  that  he  could  well 
afford  to  experiment  with  a  coopei’ative  plan,  and  on 
November  12,  1910,  he  made  the  announcement  to  his 
employers.  Now  after  nearly  a  year,  he  declares  it  a  com¬ 
plete  success,  as  explained  in  his  ai’ticle  appearing  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer. 


LOST  IN  THE  MAKING. 

Some  folks  are  so  busy  putting  something  by  for  a 
rainy  day  that  they  get  little  or  no  good  out  of  pleasant 
weather. —  Edwin  A.  Abbey. 
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BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 

Queries  reilardiuif  process  en^ravind*  and  suggestions  and  experiences  of  engravers  and  printers  are  solicited  for  this  department. 
Our  technical  research  laboratory  is  prepared  to  investigate  and  report  on  matters  submitted.  For  terms  for  this  service  address 

The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Mounting  Half-tones  with  Cement. 

“We  are  etching  half-tones  on  copper  the  thickness  of 
card  plates  and  consequently  they  can  not  be  nailed  to 
blocks.  We  cement  them  down  with  red  lead.  Do  you 
know  of  any  other  adhesive?  ”  is  a  queiy  put  to  Process 
Work,  and  here  is  the  reply: 

“  The  following  adhesive  will  answer  the  purpose  well. 
It  has  been  used  for  similar  purposes  with  entire  success: 


Beeswax  .  2  parts. 

Resin .  1  part. 

Venice  turpentine .  Q.  S. 


“  The  amount  of  Venice  turpentine  to  be  added  is  quite 
small.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  the  wax  composition  from 
becoming  brittle,  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  do  when  very 
cold  or  when  it  has  been  used  for  several  months.  For  use 
in  hot  weather  none  of  this  softener  is  required.  The  plate 
is  simply  laid  down  on  a  hot  plate  and  the  wax  applied  in 
lumps  to  the  back  till  there  is  a  good  pool  of  it.  The  block 
is  then  pressed  down  and  the  whole  removed  to  cool.  The 
plate  always  can  be  lifted  for  underlaying  by  simply  warm¬ 
ing  it.  Surplus  wax  around  the  edges  can  be  removed  with 
turps.,  so  also  can  the  whole  of  the  composition  from  the 
plate  or  mount.  This  composition  should  be  cast  into  sticks 
for  convenient  handling.  This  is  done  by  pouring  on  to  a 
slab  of  iron  into  a  pool  and  cutting  through  with  a  knife 
when  nearly  cold.  Before  pouring  on  the  slab  the  composi¬ 
tion  should  be  strained  through  fine  wire  gauze  to  remove 
lumps  or  grit  which  exist  in  the  raw  materials.” 

Gray  Borders  from  Black  Drawings. 

“  Photoengraver,”  Buenos  Ayres,  Argehtine  Republic, 
asks,  among  other  questions,  how  the  flat  half-tone  borders 
are  made  that  are  seen  so  much  in  our  magazine  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Answer. —  There  are  several  methods  of  doing  this,  but 
the  British  Journal  of  Photography  describes  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  method  so  well  that  it  is  reprinted  here:  “  Many 
of  the  illustrated  weeklies  are  using  occasionally  a  gray 
border  around  their  half-tones  that  is  very  harmonious  and 
attractive.  On  examination  under  a  glass  it  is  found  that 
this  border  is  made  up  of  either  fine  lines  or  dots.  The 
way  these  results  are  produced  is  to  have  the  border  desigm 
drawn  in  black  ink  on  white  board  as  for  a  line  drawing; 
they  are  then  focused  to  scale  and  photographed  through  a 
screen.  Sufficient  exposure  is  given  to  insure  the  high 
light  (the  white  ground)  being  completely  closed  (the 
screen  may  be  racked  out  to  do  this  if  desired,  and  then 
replaced  in  correct  position).  Then  a  piece  of  white  blot¬ 
ting-paper  is  held  up  in  front  of  the  copy  while  exposure  is 
made,  with  a  small  stop  to  give  a  dot  all  over  the  design. 
This  gives  a  gray  dot.  If  a  line  is  wanted,  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  is  adopted,  but  a  slit  stop  is  used,  which  gives  a  sin¬ 


gle  line  instead  of  a  dot;  or,  of  course,  if  a  single-line 
screen  is  at  hand,  it  may  be  used  instead.  The  negative 
should  be  stripped  and  placed  around  the  half-tone  nega¬ 
tive,  so  that  picture  and  border  may  be  etched  as  one  block. 
These  effects  are  sometimes  described  as  two-color  effects 
from  one  printing,  though  this  is  not  strictly  accurate,  as 
there  are  not  two  colors,  but  simply  two  tones  of  one  color.” 

Whirlers. 

To  get  an  even  coating  of  the  sensitizing  solution  on  the 
metal,  some  form  of  whirler  is  necessary.  Every  operator 
has  an  idea  for  a  whirler,  and  after  it  is  constructed  he 
finds  he  has  another  “  think.”  Whirlers  have  been  pat¬ 
ented  and  manufacturers  have  put  different  styles  on  the 
market,  but  a  satisfactory  whirler  has  not  yet  been  arrived 
at.  If  our  readers  know  of  one  that  is  nearly  perfect  they 
should  send  a  cut  of  it  for  publication  in  this  department. 
In  this  country  we  prefer  to  whirl  the  plate  face  down  over 
a  ring  of  gas  jets  or  other  strong  heat.  This  is  usually 
done  inside  a  large  galvanized  iron  funnel  or  cylinder,  to 
catch  the  splash  of  the  sensitizing  solution. 


A  FRENCH  WHIRLER. 


In  France  a  whirler  is  called  a  “  tournette,”  and  is 
arranged  to  hold  the  plate  face  up.  A  recent  pattern  made 
by  H.  Calmels  is  shown,  in  which  the  machine  is  enclosed 
in  a  neat  box  which  is  closed  while  the  plate  is  being  whirled 
and  dried.  A  light  of  glass  in  the  cover  permits  the  plate 
to  be  seen.  Two  idngs  of  gas  jets  are  under  the  turntable, 
so  that  the  latter  is  quite  hot  when  the  metal  plate  is  laid 
on  it.  A  hard  rubber  or  metal  nozzle  projects  through  the 
box  by  which  a  rubber  hose  can  connect  it  with  the  gas 
supply. 
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Routine-cutters  —  Their  Care  and  Use. 

Mr.  Vernon  Royle  gives  in  his  latest  booklet  on  routing- 
cutters  some  facts  that  every  one  owning  or  using  a  rout¬ 
ing-machine  should  know.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  from 
his  advice,  gained  after  fifty  years  of  experience.  A  word 
to  the  employer:  Provide  a  good  emery-wheel  outfit  —  the 
best  that  you  can  buy.  Keep  your  emery-wheel  perfectly 
true.  A  black  diamond  is  probably  the  best  tool  to  use  in 
truing  up  an  emery-wheel.  A  cutter  that  is  overheated  in 
grinding  and  then  dipped  in  water  becomes  hard,  brittle 
and  worthless.  A  small  pot  of  clean  water  is  an  essential 
requirement  in  the  equipment  of  an  emery-wheel.  When 
using  an  emery-wheel,  dip  your  work  into  water  frequently 
to  avoid  drawing  the  temper.  In  the  sharpening  of  router- 
cutters  preserve  their  original  form  —  sharpen  off  the  end 
of  the  blade.  Cutters  will  work  better,  wear  better,  and 
last  longer  when  sharpened  from  the  end.  Never  sharpen 
off  the  face  or  flat  side  of  flat  cutters;  this  refers  especially 


does  not  engender  strife;  it  promotes  harmony.  It  stands 
for  fair  play  and  the  square  deal,  and  respects  the  laws  of 
this  great  nation  of  ours.” 

President  E.  W.  Houser  and  editor  Flader  are  a  com¬ 
bination  that  it  is  impossible  to  beat.  They  are  practical 
men  of  large,  original  and  progressive  ideas,  with  the  cour¬ 
age  and  force  to  carry  them  through  successfully.  So  the 
International  Association  is  in  most  competent  hands,  and, 
with  its  organ,  is  sure  to  succeed  because  it  will  deserve  to. 

Photography,  Photographic  Optics  and  Color 
Photography. 

“  Photography,  Its  Principles  and  Applications,”  by 
Alfred  Watkins,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  is  a  recent  publication  of  the 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York.  To  those  who  have 
inquired  for  a  book  on  pure  photography,  this  one  by  Wat¬ 
kins  can  be  recommended.  Mr.  Watkins  is  the  maker  of 
the  exposure  meter  that  bears  his  name,  and  he  also  has 


A  FULL  HOUSE. 

Photo  by  R.  R.  Sallows,  Goderich,  Ontario,  Canada. 


to  Royle  B  and  C  cutters.  A  cutter  with  a  very  acute  edge 
is  not  suitable  for  zinc.  A  certain  amount  of  acuteness  is 
necessary  for  working  copper.  A  very  acute  foi’m  of  cut¬ 
ter  may  be  used  on  stereotype  metal.  A  dull  cutter  usually 
leaves  a  burr  in  its  path.  A  burr  thrown  up  in  the  path  of 
the  cutter  is  evidence  either  that  the  cutter  is  dull,  or  that 
the  clearance  has  been  sharpened  off.  If  you  like  a  smooth 
bottom  to  your  routing,  give  less  clearance  to  the  end  of 
the  cutter.  Feed  fine  cutters  much  slower,  proportionately, 
than  large  cutters.  Keep  your  cutters  sharp. 

The  “Photoengravers’  Bulletin.*’ 

The  September  number  was  the  first  to  arrive,  it  being 
the  second  issue  of  this  official  journal  of  the  International 
Association  of  Photoengravers.  Louis  Flader,  the  editor, 
is  such  a  pronounced  optimist  that  this  publication  is  sure 
to  be  a  joy.  Its  purpose  is  well  told  in  these  few  sentences: 

“  Its  object  is  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  every  man 
connected  with  the  photoengraving  business.  It  shall  ever 
strive  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  vicious,  ignorant  and 
costly  competition,  encourage  the  use  of  illustrations  and 
engravings,  and  point  the  way  to  better  business  methods 
and  just  profits  on  the  part  of  its  readers  —  the  entire 
craft.  The  Photoengravers’  Bulletin  is  not  an  agitator;  it 
is  an  organizer.  It  does  not  tear  down;  it  builds  up.  It 


made  long  researches  into  development  methods  for  the 
purpose  of  standardizing  it;  so  that  the  work  is  written  by 
a  thoroughly  practical  man,  and  is  not  a  compilation.  Fur¬ 
ther,  Mr.  Watkins  knows  how  to  make  his  meaning  clear  to 
even  the  most  nontechnical  reader.  So  many  process- 
workers  take  up  dry-plate  photography,  either  as  a  pastime 
or  for  profit,  that  this  book  will  give  them  the  latest  correct 
information  on  the  subject.  Two  hundred  and  forty  pages 
of  the  book  are  given  to  describing  the  different  photo¬ 
graphic  processes,  and  about  one  hundred  pages  to  the 
application  of  these  processes.  This  is  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  portion,  for  many  of  the  applications  are  described  here 
for  the  first  time.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  indexed, 
and  is  bound  in  cloth.  The  price  is  $2,  and  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  through  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

“  Photographic  Optics  and  Color  Photography,”  by 
Dr.  G.  Lindsay  Johnson,  also  published  by  the  D.  Van  Nos¬ 
trand  Company,  may  be  said  to  supplement  Watkins’  book 
on  photography,  for  it  treats  on  the  camera  and  lens  in  a 
most  detailed  manner.  The  special  properties  of  the  various 
makes  of  lenses  and  their  uses  in  the  camera  and  optical 
lantern  are  carefully  described.  It  is  the  chapter  on  Color 
Photography  that  will  interest  readers  of  this  department, 
though  there  is  no  reference  to  three-color  processwork. 
There  are  five  full-page  illustrations  from  three-color  blocks. 
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and  one  of  them,  a  reproduction  of  an  opal,  is  a  most 
exquisite  example  of  three-color  process-block  making*.  The 
work  contains  304  pages,  is  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  price  is 
$3.  May  be  purchased  through  The  Inland  Printer  Com¬ 
pany. 

Photographing  on  Wood  for  Engravers. 

Printing  Company,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  asks:  “  What  are 
the  best  formulas  for  photographing  on  wood?  We  are 
having  some  difficulty  with  our  method,  which  is  as  follows: 
First  we  pumice  the  block,  then  give  it  a  couple  of  coatings 
with  gelatin.  After  this  we  coat  it  with  a  mixture  of  zinc 
oxid  and  albumen.  When  this  coating  is  on  good  and  smooth, 
we  sensitize  it  with  silver  nitrate  and,  after  exposure,  tone 
with  gold  and  fix  in  hypo.” 

Answer. —  The  ‘‘  best  ”  formulas  for  photographing  on 
wood  would  fill  a  book.  The  carbon  process  has  been  used; 


A  TIGHT  FIT. 


making  a  lantern-slide  and  transferring  that  to  wood  is 
another  method;  while  some  blacken  the  surface  of  the 
block  with  Higgins’  waterproof  ink  and  transfer  on  it  a 
negative  film  that  has  been  bleached  with  mercury.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  best  procedure  is  as  follows:  The  sides  of  the 
block  are  rubbed  with  heated  wax,  and  the  surface  with 
rubber  solution,  this  to  keep  moisture  from  the  wood.  Three 
solutions  are  kept  in  stock  ready  for  use: 

1.  Gelatin,  16  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

2.  Nitrate  of  silver,  80  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

3.  Citric  acid,  40  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

The  white  of  an  egg  is  beaten  to  a  froth  and  left  standing- 
over  night.  Now  to  sensitize  the  wood  block,  take  — 


White  of  egg .  1  dram. 

Gelatin  solution .  H  dram. 

Best  zinc  white .  Vs  ounce. 

Ammonium  chlorid .  a  grains. 


Rub  these  into  a  paste  in  a  glass  mortar,  and  while  rub¬ 
bing  drop  slowly  into  the  paste  thirty  minims  of  the  citric- 


acid  solution  and  thirty  minims  of  the  nitrate-of-silver 
solution.  Paint  this  on  the  block,  dry  in  the  dark  and  print 
as  usual.  Tone  and  fix  if  you  wish,  though  many  simply  fix 
and  wash  off  the  hypo.  Dry  the  moisture  from  the  block 
with  soft  chamois.  This  method  gives  a  brilliant  print,  pre¬ 
vents  the  wood  from  being  injured  by  moisture  and  leaves 
scarcely  any  film  to  interfere  with  the  graver;  all  of  which 
are  requisites  in  the  best  procedure. 

Photoengraving  System  Wanted. 

“Manager,”  Printing  and  Engraving  Works,  Melbourne, 
Australia,  writes:  “  You  will  remember  our  having  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  past,  which  was  of  great  service  to  us.  I 
am  writing  you  now  to  ask  if  you  would  be  willing  to  sup¬ 
ply  me  with  a  complete  working  engraving  system,  with  full 
formulas  for  same,  and  what  you  would  charge  for  it.  My 
operator  has  left  without  warning.  He  learned  his  business 
here  through  a  course  of  instructions  I  bought  for  him  from 
the  late  Mr.  Wolfe,  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  By  last  mail  I  sent  to 
The  Inland  Printer  Company  for  Amstutz’  book,  which,  of 
course,  will  be  very  useful,  but  I  recognize  that  one  can 
not  get  everything  for  $3.” 

Answer. —  To  grant  your  request  would  mean  the 
writing  of  a  complete  treatise  on  Photoengraving,  for 
which  there  have  been  many  demands,  but  even  then  you 
w'ould  find  there  was  much  special  information  not  in  the 
book,  or  much  explanation  necessary,  for  what  is  clear  to 
one  may  be  unintelligible  to  others.  I  would  recommend 
that  your  new  man  get  all  the  instruction  he  can  from 
Amstutz’  book,  and  then  when  he  needs  “  first  aid  to  the 
injured,”  let  him  write  for  the  information  he  needs  and 
enclose  the  $1  fee  required  for  personal  reply  to  each  ques¬ 
tion.  Queries  reach  this  department  in  that  manner  from 
New  Zealand  as  well  as  Manila. 

Underlays — To  Make  Quickly. 

“  Prover,”  Cleveland,  Ohio,  asks :  “  Is  there  any 
quicker  way  to  make  and  underlay  for  proving  half-tones 
than  the  one  in  general  use?  My  method  is  to  pull  proofs 
on  at  least  two  thicknesses  of  paper  and  then  cut  away  the 
high  lights  to  varying  degrees  in  the  two  papers.  Paste 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  in  register,  and  then  build  up  with 
additional  paper  on  the  solids.  Of  course  each  plate 
requires  special  treatment.  My  boss  complains  about  the 
time  I  spend  at  this  work,  though  he  admits  that  I  can  get 
results  from  any  old  cut.  Is  there  any  photographic  or 
other  method  that  would  be  quicker?  ” 

Answer. —  The  chalk  overlay  process  would  give  you  an 
underlay,  on  complicated  subjects,  in  quicker  time  than  you 
could  cut  underlays.  You  buy  this  paper,  which  is  coated 
heavily  on  both  sides  with  chalk.  You  register  the  plate  on 
the  bed  of  the  press.  Pull  an  impression  on  a  sheet  of 
super  paper  attached  to  the  tympan.  Ink  the  plate  once 
more,  lay  a  piece  of  this  chalk  paper  on  the  plate  and  pull 
an  impression,  when  the  ink  will  offset  from  the  tympan- 
sheet  as  well  as  print  from  the  plate  on  both  sides  of  the 
chalk-coated  paper  in  exact  register.  Plunge  the  chalk 
paper  in  a  weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid,  when  the  chalk 
will  dissolve  away  from  the  paper  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  ink  upon  it.  Where  the  shadows  are  heaviest 
the  chalk  will  not  be  affected,  while  in  the  highest  lights 
the  chalk  will  leave  the  paper.  Blot  off  as  much  moisture 
as  possible.  Put  the  chalk  paper  in  a  moderately  heated 
oven  with  good  air  circulation,  or  dry  in  any  convenient 
manner,  and  use  this  chalk  sheet  under  the  plate  instead  of 
the  ordinary  cut-out  underlay. 
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The  experiences  of  composing-machine  operators,  machinists  and  users  are  solicited,  with  the  object  of  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning  the  hest  methods  of  liettinif  results. 


Mer^enthaler  Company  Sells  Thompson  Type- 
casters. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  Thompson  Type- 
caster,  about  three  years  ago,  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  has  watched  its  development,  year  by  year,  with 
particular  interest,  as  its  ability  to  cast  individual  type 
from  all  linotype  matrices  made  it  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  Linotype.  This  typecaster  has  gone  into  extensive  use 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  there  are  over  forty  Thompson 
Typecasters  now  used  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
demand  for  a  typecasting  machine  to  supplement  the  Lino¬ 
type  has  become  so  insistent  that  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company  has  acquired  the  sole  selling  agency  for  the 
Thompson  Typecaster  in  North  and  South  America,  the 
West  Indies,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  and  henceforth 
will  handle  this  machine  through  its  various  branch 
houses.  This  is  the  only  typecaster  that  can  cast  type  or 
logotypes  from  all  linotype  matrices  from  five  to  forty-two 
point.  The  same  machine  also  casts  type,  up  to  forty-eight 
points  in  size,  from  Compositype  and  special  electrotype 
matrices,  which  the  Thompson  Type  Machine  Company 
makes,  in  all  styles  and  faces. 

Accuracy  of  Slu^s. 

A  New  Jersey  operator  writes:  “  I  am  not  a  linotype 
operator,  but  in  my  capacity  as  a  stonehand  I  handle  quite 
a  little  of  the  product  of  a  linotype  machine.  If  you  will 
kindly  set  me  right  in  the  following  matter  I  will  thank 
you  very  much:  We  have  recently  been  having  trouble 
with  the  linotype  slugs  going  off  their  feet  on  the  press. 
When  the  micrometer  was  applied  it  showed  that  the  slugs 
were  not  as  thick  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top.  The  slugs 
were  six-point  solid,  13%  ems  “wide,  made  up  two  columns, 
page  28  by  39  picas.  I  contended  that  had  the  slugs  been 
of  equal  thickness  throughout  they  would  lock  up  squarely 
and  stay  on  their  feet  on  the  press.  Our  machinist- 
operator  contended  that  a  slug  should  be  slightly  thinner 
at  the  bottom  to  allow  for  the  ‘  squeeze  ’  and  that  his  opin¬ 
ion  coincided  with  that  of  an  expert  employed  by  the  lino¬ 
type  company.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  slug  is  purposely 
made  thinner  at  any  point  to  allow  for  the  ‘  squeeze  ’  it 
should  be  at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom,  as  most  of  the 
squeeze  of  the  lock-up  is  applied  nearer  the  bottom  than  the 
top.  But  in  the  face  of  expert  opinion  I  hardly  felt  justi¬ 
fied  in  advancing  my  own  opinion,  and,  therefore,  have 
appealed  to  you.  If  I  am  wrong  in  the  opinion  that  slugs 
should  micrometer  to  the  same  thickness  throughout  in 
order  to  lock  up  square  and  stay  on  their  feet,  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  one  in  whose  judgment  I  have  confidence.” 

Answer. —  The  fact  that  the  slugs  are  thicker  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom  shows  that  the  knife  adjustment  on  the 
machine  is  not  set  correctly.  Your  contention  is  correct 
regarding  slugs.  They  should  be  of  equal  thickness  on 


ribs  at  top  and  bottom.  The  operator  and  expert  should 
know  that  the  function  of  the  trimming-knives  is  to  give 
equal  thickness  to  the  slugs  at  top  and  bottom,  for  they 
can  not  be  set  to  trim  the  slug  thin  at  the  bottom  and  thick 
at  the  top.  It  is  only  when  the  knife  which  should  trim  the 
smooth  side  of  the  slug  is  not  set  close  enough  to  remove 
the  overhanging  face,  that  slugs  show  a  taper  from  top  to 
bottom. 

Melting  Linotype  Metal. 

A  Canadian  operator  writes :  “  I  would  like  to  be 

informed  as  to  the  best  possible  means  of  remelting  my 
metal.  I  have  a  new  machine  on  hand.  I  have  been  using 
a  standard  linotype  metal.  It  has  nearly  run  out  and  I 
have  just  received  a  furnace  to  recast  metal,  but  as  I  have 
only  the  slugs  to  put  in  the  pot,  I  would  like  to  melt  these 
and  would  like  to  know  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  put  any 
-  other  preparation  or  ingredient  to  have  a  proper  metal 
equivalent  to  the  metal  I  am  using  now.” 

Answer. —  Fill  pot  to  the  top  with  the  slugs  and  have 
the  heat  so  arranged  that  you  can  lower  the  temperature 
when  fusion  takes  place.  You  should  watch  the  metal  and 
when  melted  add  some  tallow  —  about  one  pound  to  five 
hundred  pounds  of  metal.  Stir  the  metal  with  a  flat  stick, 
and  with  a  skimmer  remove  the  dust  that  will  be  found  on 
the  surface.  This  dust  is  poisonous  and  should  be  care¬ 
fully  deposited  in  a  box  or  barrel.  It  may  be  sold  later. 
To  get  an  approximate  idea  of  the  temperature,  take  a 
piece  of  paper  folded  and  dip  quickly  into  the  metal.  If  it 
is  slightly  discolored  on  the  edges,  the  metal  is  not  too  hot; 
if,  however,  the  paper  is  discolored  greatly  and  the  edges 
charred,  it  is  too  hot,  and  the  heat  should  be  reduced  at 
once.  Stir  frequently  while  pouring  into  molds,  and  keep 
the  temperature  as  low  as  possible.  After  the  metal  is  in 
use  about  six  months  you  may  need  to  add  tempering  metal. 
To  do  this,  send  a  small  pig  of  metal  to  your  metal  dealer 
and  state  how  much  metal  you  have  on  hand,  and  ask  him 
to  send  the  required  amount  of  tempering  metal  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  use.  Follow  the  directions  that  will  be  furnished 
with  your  metal. 

Movements  o{  Mold-disk. 

An  operator  writes :  “  To  settle  an  argument,  I  will 

ask  you  to  state  how  many  movements  the  mold-disk  has.” 

Answer. —  The  mold-disk  has  thirteen  normal  move¬ 
ments,  and  at  times  has  several  abnormal  movements,  as 
follows:  (1)  Disk  turns  one-fourth  revolution;  move¬ 

ment  given  by  short  segment.  (2)  Disk  moves  forward  on 
locking  studs;  movement  given  by  gear  cam  operating  on 
mold-slide  lever.  (3)  Disk  rises  seven-thousandths  of  an 
inch ;  movement  given  by  locking  studs  entering  mold-disk 
bushings.  (4)  Disk  moves  forward  ten-thousandths  of  an 
inch;  movement  given  by  first  pot-cam  shoe;  purpose  of 
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movement  is  face  alignment  of  matrix  line.  (5)  Disk 
retreats  a  trifle;  movement  is  permitted  by  the  pot  retreat 
after  face  alignment.  (6)  Disk  moves  forward  to  lock  up 
for  cast;  movement  is  caused  by  the  second  pot-cam  shoe. 
(7)  Disk  I'etreats  from  locking  studs;  movement  is  caused 
by  mold-slide  cam.  (8)  Disk  descends  seven-thousandths  of 
an  inch;  movement  is  by  gravitation.  (9)  Disk  rotates 
three-quarters  of  a  revolution;  movement  is  caused  by 
large  segment  in  cam  No.  2.  (10)  Disk  moves  forward  on 

locking  studs  for  ejectment  of  slug;  movement  is  from 
mold-slide  cam.  (11)  Disk  rises  seven-thousandths  of  an 
inch,  as  in  number  three.  (12)  Disk  retreats  off  of  the 
locking  studs,  as  in  number  seven.  (13)  Disk  descends 
seven-thousandths  of  an  inch,  as  in  number  eight.  The 
abnormal  movements  are  various  and  are  from  different 
causes.  The  looseness  of  the  mold-driving  pinion-friction 
clamps  or  brake  will  cause  the  disk  to  chatter  or  vibrate  on 
coming  to  a  stop  in  movement  one  and  movement  nine.  If 
the  square  block  facing  on  the  mold-turning  bevel  pinion  is 
worn,  or  the  shoes  on  cam  No.  2  need  adjusting,  the  mold- 
disk  will  turn  too  far  to  align  the  locking  studs  and  bush¬ 
ings.  This  will  occur  on  movements  one  and  nine.  If  the 
mold  slide  cam  surface  is  wom,  the  forward  movement  of 
the  mold-disk  (tenth  movement)  is  not  sufficient  to  bring 
the  mold-disk  bushing  in  contact  firmly  with  the  washer  on 
the  right  locking  stud,  and  as  a  result  the  disk  receives 
another  movement  forward  at  the  moment  the  ejector 
blade  strikes  the  base  of  the  slug.  The  last  abnormal  move¬ 
ment  possible  is  caused  by  the  short  segment  striking  the 
mold-turning  bevel  pinion,  causing  the  disk  to  have  a 
slight  movement  toward  the  left.  This  movement  occurs 
just  as  the  machine  stops  at  normal  position  and  is  caused 
on  old-style  machines  having  a  worn  automatic  stop  catch 
in  conjunction  with  a  gummy  or  tight  clutch.  On  machines 
having  new-style  stopping  pawl  and  stop  level’,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  disk  is  similar,  but  is  caused  by  a  loose  nut  on 
the  screw  in  the  upper  stop  lever.  This  allows  the  screw 
to  turn  out,  which  permits  the  cams  to  turn  over  farther, 
which  causes  the  contact  of  the  short  segment  and  mold- 
disk  bevel  pinion. 

Various  Adjustments. 

An  Eastern  correspondent  writes :  “  I  have  a  copy  of 

‘  Mechanism  of  the  Linotype,’  in  which  you  invite  machin¬ 
ists  to  write  for  assistance  when  in  difficulty.  (1)  I  have 
trouble  with  metal  sticking  to  mold.  (2)  Also  give  correct 
adjustment  for  first  elevator  to  prevent  it  going  up  too 
hard.  (3)  What  is  best  way  to  take  care  of  mold?  (4) 
How  do  you  correct  adjustment  when  a  line  is  sent  in? 
Works  fairly  well  outside  of  this.  (5)  What  is  best  way  to 
clean  the  keyboard?  ” 

Answer. —  (1)  To  prevent  metal  adhering  to  the  back 
of  the  mold  you  should  apply  a  mold-wiper.  Order  F-925 
from  the  Mergenthaler  Company  and  attach  it.  You  will 
have  no  further  trouble.  Scrape  the  metal  from  the  mold 
with  a  sharp  piece  of  brass  rule.  (2)  If  the  first  elevator 
seats  in  the  top  guide  with  more  than  ordinary  noise,  you 
can  remedy  this  by  rubbing  graphite  on  the  duplex-rail 
levers,  on  the  upper  end,  and  on  the  front  of  the  top-guide 
bar.  This  will  reduce  the  friction,  and  allow  the  elevator 
to  seat  more  quietly.  It  will  not  be  noiseless,  however. 
(3)  The  mold  should  be  occasionally  removed  and  the  metal 
scraped  off.  Or  it  should  be  coated  with  blue  ointment  and 
allowed  to  stand  over  night.  This  treatment  will  remove 
the  metal.  The  liners  should  be  treated  in  like  manner. 
When  it  is  ready  to  assemble,  the  parts  may  be  rubbed 
with  graphite.  (4)  If  the  starting  lever  moves  out  when 
the  machine  starts  or  stops,  it  indicates  a  clutch  trouble. 


Remove  the  clutch  and  clean  the  shoes  with  gasoline.  Clean 
inner  surface  of  pulleys  also.  Put  a  few  drops  of  oil  in  the 
pulley  cups  and  see  that  the  pulley  revolves  freely.  If  the 
trouble  continues  it  may  indicate  that  the  leather  shoes 
are  packed  too  high,  or  that  the  screw  in  the  lower  stop- 
lever  is  loose  or  turned  out  too  far.  (5)  To  clean  the 
entire  keyboard,  it  should  be  removed  from  the  machine. 
Lock  the  verges.  Remove  the  cam-frame  covers  and  cam 
frames.  Remove  the  screws  from  the  lower  guide  plate  on 
the  front  of  the  board  and  the  spring  plate  on  the  back. 
These  parts  will  remain  suspended  by  the  keyrod  hooks 
and  springs.  Disconnect  the  assembler-elevator  link  from 
the  elevator.  Remove  the  screws  that  attach  the  key¬ 
board  to  the  machine  frame,  and  tilt  the  board  so  that  the 
dowels  in  the  posts  do  not  catch  on  the  lower  spring  plate. 
Take-  out  the  fulcrum  rods  and  remove  all  the  levers.  Pol¬ 
ish  the  sides  of  the  forward  end  of  each  lever  with  fine 
emery-cloth  and  afterward  with  graphite.  Clean  the  slots 
on  the  keyboard  by  inserting  a  strip  of  fine  emery-cloth  on 
a  piece  of  brass  rule.  Polish  fulcrum  rods  and  graphite 
the  surface.  Remove  keybars  and  polish  sides  and  edges 
with  graphite,  with  a  cloth  or  brush.  Do  not  use  oil  in  any 
way.  Clean  upper  and  lower  guides  of  the  keybars  and  the 
banking  on  bars.  Withdraw  the  pivoting  wires  of  cam 
yokes  and  triggers  and  remove  these  parts.  Clean  them  by 
immersing  in  gasoline,  if  they  are  very  foul;  if  not,  clean 
the  ends  of  the  yokes  with  gasoline  on  a  cloth.  Polish  the 
triggers  on  the  sides  on  a  piece  of  crocus  cloth  and  then 
rub  them  on  a  graphited  cloth.  Oil  the  cam  pivots  with 
clock  oil.  Sharpen  or  clean  the  milled  edge  of  the  cams  so 
that  they  will  bite  the  roll  and  consequently  rotate  immedi¬ 
ately  on  contact,  thus  preventing  transpositions  or  slow 
response.  Polish  the  cam  yoke  and  trigger-pivoting  wires 
with  crocus  cloth  and  rub  a  slight  film  of  oil  on  each; 
this  prevents  rusting.  In  assembling,  first  put  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  row  of  key-levers  and  fulcrum  rod  and  continue  in 
that  order  till  all  are  replaced.  The  keyboard  may  easily 
be  placed  in  position  by  raising  the  back  end  of  keyboard  a 
trifle.  Attach  the  banking  bar  and  guard  before  placing 
the  board  lever.  Put  in  triggers  first  and  pass  the  wire 
through  each  one  as  it  is  in  position.  Lock  triggers  with 
wire  in  upper  hole  in  the  bracket.  The  screws  holding  the 
brackets  to  the  frame  should  not  be  tight  but  brought  only 
to  a  bearing.  Place  the  cam  yokes  in  position  and  put  in 
the  pivoting  wire.  The  surface  of  the  rolls  should  be 
roughened  with  coarse  flint  or  emery-paper  before  they  are 
put  in  the  frames.  The  keyboard  may  now  be  attached  to 
the  frame  of  machine  and  the  lower  g-uide  and  spring  plates 
secured  in  place  by  screws  to  the  keyboard  posts.  The 
cam  frame  may  now  be  put  in  place  and  the  trigger-lock¬ 
ing  wires  removed.  After  the  verges  are  unlocked  and  the 
keyboard  belt  is  attached  and  the  covers  and  other  parts 
are  put  in  place,  the  operation  is  ended. 

Recent  Patents  on  Composing  Machinery. 

Magazine  Rack. —  W.  II.  Scharf,  Montreal,  Can.,  assignor  to  ilergonthaler 
Linotype  Company,  New  York.  '  Filed  February  26,  1907.  Issued  October 
10,  1911.  No.  1,005,325. 

Slug  Mold. —  A.  W.  LeBoeuf,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  assignor  to  Electric 
Compositor  Company,  New  York.  Filed  -Vindl  23,  1909.  Issued  October  10, 
1911.  No.  1,005,438. 

Slug  Mold. —  1).  Petri  Palmedo,  Hoboken,  N.  .1.,  assignor  to  Electric 
•Compositor  Company,  New  York.  Filed  September  24,  1909.  Issued  October 
10,  1911.  No.  1,005,463. 

Four-letter  I.inotype  Matrix. —  K.  S.  Heist  and  S.  B.  Batsford,  Berkeley, 
Cal.  Filed  -Inly  26,  1909.  Issued  October  10,  1911.  No.  1,005,576. 

.\djustable  Linotype  Mold. —  L.  Hurley  and  C.  A.  Brewton,  Washington, 
1).  C.  Filed  March'22,  1911.  Issued  September  26,  1911.  No.  1.004,030. 

Linotype  Keyboard  Shift  Mechanism. —  H.  Degener.  Berlin,  Germany. 
Filed  June  8,  1911.  Issued  September  26.  1911.  No.  1.004,386. 

Tj’pe-assembling  Device. —  J.  Steel,  Little  Falls,  N.  .1.  Filed  January  4, 
1909.  Issued  October  3,  1911.  No.  1.004.601. 

Linotype  Machine. —  AV.  H.  Scharf.  Montreal,  Can.,  assignor  to  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  New  A'ork.  Filed  December  19,  1904.  Issued 
October  10,  1911.  No.  1,005,324. 
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BY  F.  J.  TREZISE. 


Under  this  head  will  be  briefly  reviewed  brochures^  booklets  and  specimens  of  printing  sent  in  for  criticism.  Literature  submitted 
for  this  purpose  should  be  marked  “For  Criticism,”*  and  directed  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago.  Postage  on  packages 
containing  specimens  must  not  be  included  in  packages  of  specimens,  unless  letter  postage  is  placed  on  the  entire  package.  Speci¬ 
mens  must  be  mailed  flat;  if  rolled  they  will  not  be  criticized. 


J.  L.  Erazier^  Lawrence,  Kansas. —  The  little  hanger  is  very  nicely  got¬ 
ten  up,  both  in  type  arrangement  and  the  selection  of  colors. 

J.  Smith,  Ravenna,  Ohio.^ — ■  Roth  the  blotter  and  the  letter-liead  are 
very  pleasingly  gotten  up  and  we  find  nothing  to  criticize  in  either  of  them. 

B.  E.  West,  Kent,  'Washington. —  The  monogram  which  you  have  made 
by  running  the  script  letters  over  each  other  is  an  original  idea  and  very 
pleasing. 

W.  Dickson,  Uvalde,  Texas. —  Both  of  the  letter-heads  are  good,  although 
we  would  suggest  blue  and  orange,  rather  than  blue  and  red,  as  a  color 
combination. 

The  program  of  the  Virginia  Printers’  Cost  Congress,  held  at  Richmond, 
^'irginia,  is  an  exceptionally  high-class  piece  of  printing  and  embossing  in 
gold  and  colors. 

Joe  B.  Sublett,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. —  With  the  exception  of  the 
fact  that  the  ornament  is  rather  strong  in  tone,  the  letter-liead  design  is 
very  satisfactory. 

L.  11.  Dinsch,  New  Hampton.  Iowa. —  The  bill-head  is  very  good  in 
arrangement,  and  the  use  of  the  embossing  adds  much  to  its  otherwise 
good  appearance. 


trations  of  various  departments.  The  booklet  is  well  printed,  and  is  in 
itself  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  ability  of  this  firm  to  do  high-class 
work. 

The  program  of  the  seventh  annual  exc\irsion  of  the  employees  of  the 
Stovel  Company,  Winnipeg,  Canada,  is  an  interesting  design,  being  die-cut 
in  the  shape  of  a  canoe. 

E.  F.  McGinnis,  Lewistown,  Montana. —  The  corner-card  is  an  excep¬ 
tionally  clever  arrangement,  and  your  use  of  the  initial  letters  at  the  ends 
of  the  lines  is  very  pleasing. 

The  Clover  Press,  New  York  city. — The  motto  card  is  quite  striking 
and  should  prove  excellent  advertising.  We  find  no  criticism  to  offer  on 
the  manner  in  wliich  it  is  gotten  up. 

From  R.  I.  Clegg,  of  The  Gardiner  Printing  Company,  Cleveland,  we 
have  received  a  copy  of  a  handsome  catalogue  printed  for  the  W.  C.  Heller 
Company.  The  design  and  printing  are  excellent. 

From  Chas.  W.  Gamble,  Director  of  the  Photograph.v  and  Printing 
Course  Department  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology,  Manchester, 
England,  we  have  received  a  booklet  of  examples  of  the  work  of  students 
during  the  i)ast  year.  The  specimens  are,  in  nearly  every  instance,  excel- 


ART  &  ITS  PRODUCERS 

BEING  A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  IN 
LIVERPOOL  BY  WILLIAM  MORRIS 


1FEAR  what  1  have  to  tell  you  will  be  looked 
upon  by  you  as  an  often-told  tale ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  at  the  inception  of  an  enter¬ 
prise  for  the  popularising  and  furtherance  of 
the  arts  of  life,  the  subiect-matter  of  my  paper 
is  very  necessary  to  be  considered.  I  will  begin 
by  putting  before  you  a  kind  of  text,  from  which 
I  will  speak,  so  that  you  may  understand  from 
the  first  the  drift  of  my  paper;  a  plan  which, 
I  hope,  will  save  both  your  time  and  mine. 
Whereas  the  incentive  to  labour  is  usually  assumed 
to  be  the  necessity  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and 
whereas  in  our  modern  society  this  is  really  the 
only  incentive  amongst  those  of  the  working-class 
who  produce  wares  of  which  some  form  of  arc  is 
supposed  to  form  a  part,  it  is  impossible  that  men 
working  in  this  manner  should  produce  genuine 
works  of  art.  Therefore  it  is  desirable  either  that 
all  pretence  to  art  should  be  abandoned  in  the 
works  so  made,  and  that  art  should  be  restricted 
to  matters  which  have  no  other  function  to  per¬ 
form  except  their  existence  as  works  of  art,  such 
as  pictures,  sculpture,  and  the  like ;  or  else,  that 
to  the  incentive  of  necessity  to  labour  should  be 
added  the  incentives  of  pleasure  and  interest  in  the 
work  itself. 
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Wife  being  very  short 

m  AND  THE  QUIET  HOURS  OP  IT  FEW. 
W  WE  OUGHT  TO  WASTE  NONE  OP  THEM 
'A  IN  READING  VALUELESS  BOOKS:  AND 
THAT  VALUABLE  BOOKS  SHOULD.  IN  A 

f  CIVILIZED  COUNTRY,  BE  WITHIN  THE 
REACH  OP  EVERY  ONE.  PRINTED  IN 
'/A  EXCELLENT  FORM,  FOR  A  JUST  PRICE; 
w  but  not  in  any  vile,  vulgar,  or,  by  reason  of  small- 
m  ness  of  type,  physically  injurious  form,  at  a  vile 
Wt  price.  For  we  none  of  us  need  many  books,  and 
'A.  those  which  we  need  ought  to  be  clearly  printed, 

f'/t  on  the  best  paper,  and  strongly  bound.  And  though 
weare.  indeed,  now,  a  wretch^  andpoverty-struck 
nation,  hardly  able  to  keep  soul  and  body  together, 

f  still  as  no  person  in  decent  circumstances  would 
put  on  his  table  confessedly  bad  wine,  or  bad  meat, 
fn  without  being  ashamed,  so  he  need  not  have  on 
Wj  his  shelves  ill-printed  or  loosely  and  wretchedly 
W  stitched  books;  for  though  few  can  be  rich,  yet 
w  every  man  who  honestly  exerts  himself  may,  I 
M  think,  still  provide,  for  himself  and  his  family  good 
M  shoes,  good  gloves,  strong  harness  for  his  cart  or 
'ff  carriage  horses,  and  stout  leather  binding  for  his 
W  books.  And  1  would  ui^e  upon  every  young  man, 
as  the  beginning  of  his  due  and  wise  provision  for 
his  household,  to  obtain  as  soon  as  he  can,  by  the 
severest  economy,  a  restricted,  serviceable,  and 
steadily— however  slowly — increasmg  series  of 
books  for  use  through  life ;  making  his  little  Ubrap', 

fof  all  the  furniture  in  his  room,  the  most  studied 
and  decorative  piece;  every  volume  having  its 

Jff  assigned  place,  like  a  little  statue  in  it  niche,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  and  strictest  lessons  to  the 
children  of  the  house  being  how  to  turn  the  pages 
of  their  own  literary  possessions  Ughtly  and  de¬ 
liberately.  with  no  chance  of  tearing  or  dogs'  tar%yJ 

/ 


[ 

i 
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Work  of  students  in  tlie  Municiiial  School  of  Technoloj^y,  Manchester,  England. 


E.  L.  Howard,  Maryville,  Missouri.—  Your  coiniuercial  specimens  are 
all  very  nicely  arranged,  the  letter-head  for  the  puldic  library  being  a 
pleasing  conception. 

Walter  A.  Noble,  Fort  1).  A.  Russell,  Wyoming. —  The  circular  is  well 
arranged,  especially  when  one  considers  the  remarkably  .short  time  in  which 
it  was  gotten  together. 

The  it.  L.  &  W.  B.  Drew  Company,  Jacksonville.  Florida,  have  issued 
a  booklet  descriptive  of  their  plant,  containing  excellent  half-tone  illiis- 


lent  in  design,  and  show  a  marked  improvement  over  former  work  of  this 
school.  M'e  show  lierewith  several  examples  taken  from  the  book.  We  also 
received  from  Mr.  Gamble  a  copy  of  T/ie  Sticky  a  booklet  journal  for  the 
student  printers,  gotten  up  at  the  Manchester  school. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  Librarian  of  the  Free 
Public  Library,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  printed  list  of  books  and  periodi¬ 
cals  gotten  up  by  this  library  and  intended  to  furnish  to  those  interested 
in  the  printing  business  the  information  which  they  may  require  regarding 
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the  different  branches.  Tlie  book  is  neatly  gotten  up  and  speaks  well  for 
Mr.  Dana’s  enterprise  and  conception  of  what  is  needed  to  further  the  studj' 
of  printing. 

Ed\v.\rd  a.  Vogts,  Laurel,  Maryland. —  The  page  is  fairly  well  arranged, 
although  the  squaring-up  of  the  group  underneath  the  ornament  has  necessi¬ 
tated  the  use  of  too  many  different  type  faces  and  sizes. 

Amoxg  an  unusual  assortment  of  clever  conceptions  of  Stutes,  of  Spo¬ 
kane,  we  note  two  business  cards  that  are  exceptionally  pleasing,  and 
reproductions  of  which  we  show  herewith.  Both  are  printed  in  two  colors 
of  mottled  stock  and  the  effect  is  very  satisfactory.  Other  specimens 
from  the  Stutes  Printing  Concern  are  excellent  and  call  for  no  criticism. 


.Attractive  business  cards  by  Stutes,  of  Spokane. 


We  have  received  from  the  Standard  Printing  Company,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  an  exceptionally  neat  four-page  folder,  printed  in  colors  on 
hand-made  paper,  and  announcing  the  removal  into  new  quarters. 

From  H.  W.  Leggett,  Ottawa,  Canada,  we  have  received  a  booklet- 
cover  design,  lettered  in  a  decorative  gothic  letter  and  attractively  printed 
in  black  and  brown  on  light-brown  stock.  The  whole  effect  is  very  pleasing. 

Robert  A.  Banch,  Kansas  City,  Kansas. —  The  commercial  specimens  are 
excellent,  the  color  combinations  being  good  throughout  and  the  type 
arrangements  very  pleasing.  The  letter-head  for  the  theater  is  unusually 
clever. 

A  BOOKLET  from  the  Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnish  Company,  devoted  to  the 
exploitation  of  “  Vitralite,”  is  an  unusually  interesting  piece  of  type-design, 
in  color.  With  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  the  color  used  for  the  border 
is  just  a  trifle  strong,  we  have  no  criticism  to  offer  on  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  gotten  up. 


1.  T.  IT.  Course  in  Printing.  Among  the  interesting  typographical  designs 
is  an  unusual  bill-head  arrangement  for  the  Brown-Searle  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  a  reproduction  of  which  we  show  herewith. 


AtJantic  Stores  Life  Insurance 
Company  a  Auansta.Go. 
fJeorjf  la .  Corporalion 


A  handsome  cover  by  Chas.  E.  Wing,  Augusta, 

Georgia. 

Chas.  E.  Wing,  Augusta,  Georgia. —  The  booklet  which  j’ou  have  sent  for 
criticism  is  very  nicely  gotten  up,  although  personally  we  do  not  care  for 
the  rule  arrangement  which  you  have  used  on  the  inner  pages,  and  feel 


Jg... 


Toronto . . . 


Quotations  are  Net 


An  interesting  bill-head  design  by  Ernest  E.  Adams,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


From  Ernest  E.  Adams,  Toronto,  Ontario,  we  are  in  receipt  of  a 
package  of  exceptionally  high-class  specimens.  Noticeable  among  these  are 
several  hand-lettered  designs  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  is  a  student  of  the 

2-8 


that  rules  surrounding  the  type  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory. 
The  cover  is  an  exceptionally  handsome  piece  of  type-design  and  embossing, 
and  we  show  herewitli  a  reproduction  of  it. 
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The  booklet  from  the  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Company,  devoted  to  the 
showing  of  two-tone  inks,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  designs  in  lettering 
and  color  that  we  have  recently  seen,  and  we  show  herewitli  a  reproduction 
of  the  cover.  The  original  is  printed  in  one  color  and  embossed,  the  colors 
being  a  sort  of  yellow-brown  on  india  tint  stock. 


printed  in  another  shade  of  brown  on  coated  stock  and  tipped  on  the  panels. 
The  effect,  as  a  whole,  is  exceptionally  pleasing. 

J.  L.  Fk.vzieRj  Lawrence,  Kansas. —  The  motto  arrangement  is  very 
pleasing,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  have  used  the  colors  is  good.  The 
tipping-on  of  the  half-tone  at  the  top  of  the  card  gives  a  very  satisfactory 
appearance. 

P.  H.  Lorentz,  Buckhannon,  West  Virginia. —  The  motto  card  is  very 
satisfactory,  botli  in  design  and  color,  although  we  think  the  rules  just  a 
trifle  heavy  for  the  text.  Some  of  the  borders  around  the  advertisements 
are  rather  strong. 

Volume  I,  No.  1,  of  The  House  Organ  Review,  published  by  Brad 
Stephens  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  is  at  hand  and  appears  to  be  a  very  interesting 
journal.  It  is  printed  throughout  in  two  colors  on  india  tint  stock  and  is 
verj'  pleasingly  gotten  up. 


Cover  of  the  new  book  of  the  Sinclair  &  Valentine 
Company. 


Specimens  submitted  by  llemy  .\.  Anger,  of  Seattle,  Vashington,  are 
among  the  most  artistic  and  attractive  that  have  ever  reached  this  depart¬ 
ment.  -Mthough  all  of  them  are  excellent,  perhaps  the  most  elaborate 


A  characteristic  Goudy  page. 


'T'HE  homes  IK  l-AIKMOUKT  have-  breii  . 

J.  designed  by  a  skilled  architect.  Kach  is,  first  of 
all,  well  and  honestly  built.  There  has  Ixren  no 
effort  CO  secure  uniformity  of  type,  but  rather  has 
each  house  a  separate,  distinctive  individualiry  of 
its  own.  None  are  pretentious  or  extravagant  in 
style,  yet  each  one  has  a  quiet  dignity  that  marks 
it  as  the  home  of  persons 
of  refinement. 


Booklet  page  by  Henry  A.  Anger,  Seattle. 


of  the  group  is  a  booklet  designed  and  printed  to  exploit  a  subdivision  of 
Seattle.  tVe  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  pages.  The  book¬ 
let  is  printed  on  india  tint  antique  stock,  the  half-tone  illustrations  being 


IVe  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  cover-page  of  “  Typographica,” 
a  quarterly  treating  of  printing,  letter  designs  and  allied  arts,  and  issued 
by  tlie  Village  Press  &  Letter  Foundry,  of  New  York  city,  of  which  F.  W. 
Goudy  is  at  tlie  head.  The  booklet  contains  interesting  text  on  letter 
designs  and  shows  a  number  of  the  t.vpes  designed  and  cut  by  Mr.  Goudy. 

Co.MMERCiAL  Specimens  from  J.  Warren  Lewis,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
sliow  a  careful  regard  for  harmonious  type  treatments  and  a  pleasing  use 
of  color.  The  specimens  throughout  are  well  handled,  and  leave  little,  if 
any,  opportunity  for  criticism. 

M.  1?.  Worley,  Norfolk,  Virginia. —  All  of  the  specimens  are  nicely  got¬ 
ten  up  and  we  find  nothing  wliatever  in  any  of  them  to  criticize.  The 
title-page  of  the  banquet  and  the  third  page  of  the  official  notice  are 
exceptionally  pleasing  arrangements. 

From  Wm.  H.  Slater,  London,  England,  we  have  received  a  prospectus 
of  the  printing  classes  of  the  Borough  Polytechnic  Institute,  for  the  seasons 
1911-12.  The  prospectus  is  nicely  printed  in  two  colors,  and  gives  much 
interesting  information  regarding  tliese  classes. 

It.  J.  McAnally,  Omaha,  Nebraska. —  We  note,  in  some  of  the  specimens 
which  you  have  sent,  a  tendency  toward  the  use  of  text  letters  with  lining 
gotliic  letters,  and  would  suggest  tliat,  wherever  possilile,  you  avoid  this, 
as  tlie  use  of  tliese  two  letters,  esiiecially  in  the  larger  sizes,  does  not  give  a 
harmony  of  shape  which  is  a  requisite  of  the  best  typographical  designs. 
Your  specimens,  as  a  wiiole,  are  verj-  good  indeed,  and  we  find  little  to 
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which  exception  can.l)e  taken.  The  letter-head  and  envelope  for  R.  E.  Moul¬ 
ton  are  nnnsually  good,  both  in  type  arrangement  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  color  has  been  handled. 

.\.  .1.  L.  Kiddie,  Hear  Lake,  Michigan. —  The  booklet  is  very  convincing 
in  its  argument,  and  the  points  are  well  made.  From  the  standpoint  of 
advertising,  however,  we  think  the  gold  on  the  brown  cover  is  not  strong 
enough,  and  would  suggest  a  color  other  than  gold. 

Froji  Frank  H.  tVolf,  Denver,  Colorado,  we  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  official  program  of  the  United  Typothet®  Convention  and  Third  Inter¬ 
national  Cost  Congress.  The  cover  is  an  exceptionally  neat  design  in 
three  colors  and  we  show  herewith  a  reproduction.  The .  inner  pages  are 


Cover  of  the  program  of  the  Typothetae  convention. 

well  printed,  both  as  to  typography  and  presswork,  and  the  book  as  a  whole 
is  very  satisfactory.  It  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Smith-Brooks  Company, 
of  Denver. 

.loHX  McCormick.  Troy,  New  York. —  Both  of  the  specimens  are  well 
handled  and  carried  out  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  your  former  work. 
The  cover-page  of  the  “  Sheffield  Plate  ”  booklet  is  exceptionally  handsome 
and  the  colors  have  been  used  to  unusually  good  advantage. 

M.  Loew,  Roanoke,  'N'irginia. —  The  title-page  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  “  squared-up  ”  arrangement,  and  we  find  little  to  criticize  in  the 
manner  of  its  handling.  M'e  would,  however,  suggest  that  the  lower  group 
be  raised  a  trifle,  inasmuch  as  there  is  considerable  space  at  either  side. 

The  October  number  of  Prmt  Tallcs,  the  house  organ  of  the  Pearl  Press, 
Brooklj’n,  New  York,  is  well  handled,  with  interesting  text  matter  and 
very  nicely  printed.  M'e  would  suggest,  however,  that  placing  a  lead 
between  lines  at  the  sides  of  the  initial  letters,  with  the  rest  of  the  page 
solid,  is  not  a  pleasing  arrangement. 

Al.  C.tiN,  Provo,  Utah. —  M'ith  the  exception  of  the  note-head  for  the 
Provo  Greenhouse  Company,  the  specimens  are  all  very  pleasing.  On  the 
note-head  in  question,  we  think  that  the  decorative  spot  at  the  left  is  rather 
strong  for  the  balance  of  the  heading,  and  also  think  that  the  use  of  less 
rules  would  have  been  an  improvement. 

A.  Reinh.vrdt,  Livingston,  Montana. —  The  commercial  specimens  are  all 
very  good  in  arrangement,  and  their  general  excellent  appearance  is  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  most  of  them  have  been  kept  in  one  series  of  type. 
On  the  program,  we  think  that  a  smaller  size  of  type  in  most  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  would  have  been  an  improvement. 

AVe  have  received  from  the  Devonian  Press,  Plymouth,  England,  a  group 
of  interesting  letter-head  designs.  AVith  the  exception  of  a  few  of  these 
specimens,  on  which  the  colors  are  a  trifle  strong,  the  work  as  a  whole  is 
excellent  and  \Ve  find  little  to  criticize  in  it.  AA’e  note  among  the  specimens 
a  number  of  very  simple  arrangements  in  one  series  of  type. 

J.  R.  Ar.mstroxg,  Monmouth,  Illinois. —  The  most  noticeable  feature  of 
the  specimens  which  you  have  submitted  is  a  tendency  toward  the  use  of 
too  much  decorative  material.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  four-page 
leaflet  printed  with  brown  ink,  and  of  botli  of  the  business  cards.  The 


letter-head  for  L.  1.  Hutchins  is  very  satisfactory,  although  a  lighter  tint 
for  the  rules  would  have  given  better  advertising  value  to  the  type. 

The  Cross  Company,  Pennville,  Indiana. —  The  specimens  are  quite  neat 
in  design,  although  we  would  suggest  that  you  avoid,  wherever  possible, 
the  combination  of  text  and  lining  gothic  letters.  AVe  would  also  suggest 
that  the  use  of  a  weaker  red  on  the  letter-head  would  be  more  satisfactoiy, 
inasmuch  as  the  color  now  used  stands  out  too  prominently. 

N.  B.  Lockwood,  Galveston,  Te.xas. —  The  booklet  is  exceptionally  pleas¬ 
ing  in  design  and  the  colors  are  very  attractive,  although  personally  we 
think  that  a  slightly  stronger  color  for  the  border  and  tint-blocks  would 
have  given  more  satisfaction.  This,  however,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  sug¬ 
gestion  rather  than  a  criticism,  as  the  work  otherwise  is  of  the  highest 
class. 

UXIQCE  folder,  handsomely  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  announces 
the  association  of  .Tohii  H.  Nash  with  the  firm  of  Taylor,  Nash  &  Taylor, 
San  Francisco,  C,alifornia.  Air.  Nash  will  h.ave  charge  of  the  fine  work 
department  of  the  new  firm,  and  a  knowledge  of  his  abilit3'  in  handling 
this  class  of  work  leads  to  the  prediction  that  the  output  of  this  firm  will 
be  of  a  high  order. 

C.  C.  Ronalds,  Montreal,  Canada.—  Both  of  the  specimens  are  hand¬ 
somely  gotten  up  and  you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  showing 
which  they  make.  The  decoration  in  the  menu  is  very  ideasing,  and  is 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  subject.  The  use  of  hand-lettered  designs 
on  both  of  these  specimens  indicates  a  tendenej'  toward  a  high  class  of 
tj-pographical  design. 

From  A.  H.  Finn,  of  the  Franklin  Press,  Detroit,  Michigan,  we  have 
received  a  package  of  booklets  recently  designed  and  printed  by  that  com¬ 
pany.  They  arc  all  very  satisfactorily  gotten  np,  the  t.vpographical  arrange¬ 
ment  and  color  schemes  being  harmonious.  On  the  title-page  for  the 
catalogue  of  American  Marine  Motor,  however,  we  think  the  lettering  is 
rather  large,  and  would  suggest  a  smaller  size. 


A  unique  program  cover-page  by  Geo.  M.  Scott,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho. 


Geo.  al  Scott,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. —  The  cover-page  for  the  program  of 
the  Round  Table  Club  is  an  especially  pleasing  arrangement  and  we  show 
herewith  a  reproduction  of  it.  The  original  is  printed  in  brown  and  j-ellow 
on  white  stock  and  tipped  on  brown  cover,  on  which  the  rules  have  been 
printed  in  a  darker  brown. 

,1.  T.  AA'ilhite,  Alarion,  Indiana. —  AVe  think  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
cover-page  is  printed  on  darker  stock  than  the  title-page  and  is  the  jjage 
which  attracts  the  attention,  it  should  be  bolder  in  design.  AA'e  note  that 
on  the  booklet  which  j'ou  have  sent  for  criticism,  the  title-page  shows 
larger  tj-pe-faccs  and  a  bolder  treatment  than  does  the  cover-page.  AA'e 
note,  however,  that  the  title-page  shows  the  use  of  several  different  type¬ 
faces,  some  of  which  do  not  harmonize,  and  would  suggest  that,  in  work  of 
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this  kind,  the  keeping  of  ii  page  in  tlie  same  series  of  type  will  give  much 
more  satisfactory  results.  The  balance  of  the  job  is  very  good  and  calls 
tor  no  criticism. 

E.  E.  Bailev,  Centre  Hall.  Pennsylvania. —  The  large  blotter  is  very 
satisfactory  in  arrangement  and  we  find  no  opportunity  for  criticism  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  handled.  We  think,  however,  that  the  smaller 
blotter  is  rather  broken  up  in  appearance,  due  to  the  i\se  of  too  many 
t.vpe-faces  and  initial  letters,  and  that  a  more  simple  treatment  of  this 
blotter  would  have  been  more  satisfactoiy. 

Rov  A.  Bast,  Clark,  South  Dakota. —  The  specimens  which  .vou  sent  are 
all  very  pleasingly  gotten  up  and  we  find  nothing  in  them  to  criticize. 


New  Fall  Styles  Are  Now  Ready 


q  Beautiful  new  Coats  from  the  famous  Wooltex  and 
Siegel  factories.  You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  visit 
this  store.  VVe  want  you  especially  to  see  our  splendid 
new  garment  Department  on  the  second  floor.  This  is 
a  store  in  itself  and  the  finest  salesroom  in  this  section 
of  the  state.  VVe  are  trying  to  make  this  store  your 
store,  and  your  visit  will  be  appreciated.  Don't  think 
you  must  buy.  We  want  you  to  look  around  and  make 
yourself  at  home  and  see  the  Beautiful  New  Merchan¬ 
dise  for  foil  and  winter  :: 


Blankets  and  Bedding 

Aiilin  Kt  ofler  lh«  (unous  RcCJ  BUnktU  in  the  wf) 
ncH-eJ  patt«ms  and  best  wtijihts. 

Cotton  blankets  -  59C  lo  $3.S0 

Wool  blankets  •  •  -  $3.98  lo  $  1 2.00 

The  "t}"  brand  home  made  <iuilts.  which  wtresopof^ 
ular  last  >'car.  are  afiain  ready  lor  sale  in  best  matenals 
and  filled  with  pure,  clean  Rock  Ris-cr  cotton. 

These  comforters  arc  made  lor  us  right  here  at  home 
and  will  be  found  the  best  values  obtairublc.  All  grades 
You  may  select  your  materials  and  *»«  will  make  them 


Quality  Store  Beaver  Shawls 


Wc  offer  only  salisfactory  kinds  .  $3  lo  $  1 0.00 

Cashmere  and  head  shawb  •  -  SOC  lo  $2.00 

CHILDREN'S  COATS:  We  offer  a  splendid  selection 
III  children's  plush  and  bearskin  coats  in  all  colors,  at 
sual  prices.  These  are  snug,  warm 
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Quality  Store 
STYLES 
Arc  Right 


It  Ihb  III 


c  good  f 


Iv  sales 


leaving  this  store  every  day.  The  famous  CoEd  Coal 
is  the  favorite.  Thb  nobby  MIsms'  shle  b  perferl  fit¬ 
ting  and  b  really  a  dashing  garment. 

All  colors .  $5,00 

The  line  runs  from  .  ■  •  $1.25  to  $1.00 

Bradley  Mufflers  In  all  colors  50c 


Hunters’  Togs 

Hunters  will  find  the  Perry  Knit  Clove 


Sweaters,  the  Bradley  Kni 
Hunting  Caps 
L?sDERWEAR.  The 
hunting  wardrobe  b  unde 


tting  and  ,u.M  the  thing 
Soft  and  pliable  and  very  warm 

. 50c 

$2.25  lo  $8.00 
50c 

iportani 


supply  ji 


Skirts 

CloxlJd  our  IK-  ski^^hjvt  b«n  dt- 

ulc  Siluriii).  Ttie  nobbicsl  skirLi  kv 

Wv  want  you  lo  ic*  them  lor  they  arc  di^ 
tinctl^tly  different  than  the  usual  showng. 

Furs 

Cordon  furs  are  the  accepted  standard 
of  value  throughout  the  country.  The  new 
furs  have  just  arrived  and  are  shown  for 
the  hrsi  hme.  Every  lut  wt  sell  hears  our 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  service  and  the 
styles  speak  for  IhemscBcs.  \Ye  carry  the 
line  cocnpicic  from  little  neck  pieces  at  98c 
lo  the  large  and  most  expensive  sets  and 

OUR  EXCLUSIVE  MERCHANDISE 

The  loHowing  merchandise  will  be  found  only  at  the  (hiallty  store  in  Clark.  Please 
itolc  that  each  line  is  considered  the  best  in  its  cla.ss  and  is  shown  only  in  the  bust  stores 
in  the  country:  This  is  the  store  that  Mils  Wuollcx  garments,  Siegel  coals,  Coneci  skirts. 
Hugo  DuBrock  waists.  Countess  dresses  and  waists.  LaPranccs  corsets.  Cordon  (urs  and 
hats,  Bradley  sweaters.  Marshall  Field  &  Co.'s  dry  goods,  rugs  and  drapery  fabrics. 
Meyers  embroideries  and  laces.  .M.  M.  A  R  novelty  dress  accessories.  Rock  River  cotton. 
Francis  T.  Simmons  dress  and  street  gloves,  Perry  knit  gloves  and  mittens,  our  •'Q"  brand 
home  made  quills.  Ideal  work  clothes.  Ideal  dress  shirts.  CorticiUi  silks.  Munsing  under¬ 
wear.  U’undcrhosc.  Newell  Extra  canned  and  bottled  goods,  Occident  ftour.  Diamond 
Coffees,  Royal  Tailors  agency.  Quality  Merchandise  at  the  right  price 

The  Store  that 

Sells  Wooltex 

A  pleasing  full-page  circular  by  Ro.v  A.  Bast,  Clark,  South  Dakota. 


the  text.  ^\'e  would  also  suggest  that  on  the  circular  you  center  the  lines 
at  the  top,  as  we  think  that  this  would  give  a  more  symmetrical,  pleas¬ 
ing  arrangement,  than  to  throw  them  to  the  right  or  left  side.  Both  of 
the  color  schemes  are  very  satisfactory. 

Froji  the  Royal  Electrotype  Company,  Philadelphia,  we  have  received 
a  booklet,  which  consists  of  an  accumulation  of  “  One-minute  Talks  ”  which 
this  company  has  been  putting  out.  These  talks  are  handsomely  printed  in 
three  colors,  with  excellent  half-tone  and  line  illustrations,  and  give  much 
valuable  and  interesting  information  regarding  electrotyping.  On  one  of 
the  jrages  is  tipped  a  three-color  illustration  printed  from  an  electrotype, 
showing  the  possibilities  of  this  class  of  work. 

R.  Shuffler,  01ne,y,  Texas. —  The  most  noticeable  point  for  criticism 
in  the  specimens  which  r-ou  have  submitted  is  the  use  of  rules  for  underscor¬ 
ing,  which  do  not  harmonize  in  tone  with  the  type  under  which  they 
are  placed.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  two  covers  on  yellow  stock. 
On  the  cover  of  the  announcement  of  the  Archer  City  Public  Schools,  we 
think  that  the  introduction  of  the  condensed  type  is  unnecessary,  and  would 
suggest  the  keeping  of  the  entire  page  in  one  series. 

Evening  Telegram,  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland. —  The  souvenir  of  New¬ 
foundland  is  very  interestingly  gotten  up  and  well  printed.  On  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Newfoundland  Conference  we  would  suggest  that  the  heading 
be  set  in  t.vpe  a  trifle  larger,  as  the  cover,  as  now  arranged,  shows  no  pre¬ 
dominating  feature.  'Where  black  and  red  are  used  as  a  color  combination, 
we  would  suggest  that  the  red  be  more  of  an  orange  hue,  rather  than  a 
deep  red,  as  it  contrasts  more  effectively  with  the  black. 

From  “  Grip,”  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario,  we  have  received  a  copy  of 
an  elaborate  booklet  gotten  out  by  T.  Eaton  Company,  Limited,  also  of 
Toronto.  'While  the  pages  are  elaboratel.v  gotten  up  in  black  and  various 
colors,  we  feel,  personally,  that,  in  design  and  strength  of  color,  they  are 
a  trifle  overdone,  inasnmoh  as  the  decorative  part  detracts  to  a  large  extent 
from  the  illustrations.  The  desigus,  however,  are  verj-  pleasing,  and  if  run 
In  weaker  colors  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactoiy. 

From  Arthur  Williams,  New  York  city,  we  have  received  a  copy  of 
“  Glimpses  of  New  Y'ork,”  compiled  and  edited  by  the  New  York  Edison 
Company.  The  book  contains  many  illustrations  reproduced  from  etchings, 
line  drawings  and  photographs,  manj'  of  which  are  unusually  good.  The 
text  is  ver\'  interesting  and,  aside  from  the  exceptionall.v  good  advertising 
values,  the  book  is  useful  for  the  information  which  it  gives  of  New  Y’ork 
city.  The  printing  and  embossing  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

•k  1‘ACKAOE  of  catalogues  and  booklets  from  the  Corda.v  &  Gross  Com- 
liany,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  shows  some  exceptionall.v  high-class  tipographical 
designs  and  colorwork.  The  half-tones  are  finel.v  made  and  well  printed, 
and  the  cover-designs,  some  of  which  are  embossed  and  others  printed  by 
the  offset  process,  are  unusually  striking.  The  work  is  full.v  up  to  the 
high  standard  maintained  b.y  the  Corda.v  &  Gross  Company,  the  catalogue 
for  the  Thomas  Jlotor  Car  Company  being  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  the 
entire  group. 

L.  A.  Krakuski,  Mahoney  Cit.v,  Pcnns.vlvania. —  The  letter-head  of  the 
Mahone.v  Cit.v  Tribune  would  have  been  better  if  a  smaller  size  of  type 
were  used  for  most  of  the  lines,  as  the  heading  is  veiy  much  crowded.  On 
the  letter-head  for  John  H.  Burnard  &  Sons,  the  decoration  in  either  panel, 
together  with  the  border  used  to  make  the  panels,  gives  rather  a  sense  of 
overornamentation,  and  we  would  suggest  a  more  simple  design.  The  invi¬ 
tation  page  would  also  be  more  pleasing  if  set  throughout  in  t.vpe  one  or 
two  sizes  smaller. 


We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  full-page  circular,  and  consider  it 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  of  this  character  that  we  have  seen  for  some 
time. 

C.  'W.  Rogers,  Sudburv,  Ontario. —  'With  the  exception  of  the  tact  that 
.you  used  a  trifle  too  much  rulework  as  decorative  material  on  ,r  our  head¬ 
ings,  the  commercial  stationery  is  very  pleasing.  kVe  note  tliat  j'ou  lurve 
kept  largely  to  one  series  of  t.vpe,  wliicli  makes  tor  a  good  appearance, 
and  if  .r'on  had  kept  it  just  a  trifle  more  simple  in  design,  witli  less  panel¬ 
ing,  it  would  have  Ijcen  altogetlier  satisfactoiy. 

R.  II.  Owen,  Kansas  Cit.v,  Missouri. —  The  four-page  circular  in  two 
coloi's  is  very  neatl.v  designed,  althougli  personallj'  we  would  prefer  to  see 
roman  t.vpe  used  for  the  principal  lines  rather  tlian  tlie  italic.  Periiaps 
this  is  more  or  less  a  prejudice,  but  it  always  seems  tliat  roman  t.i'pe  for 
the  first  line  of  a  page,  especiall.v  wliere  a  “  sqnared-iip  ”  arrangement  is 
used,  gives  a  better  appearance  of  staiiilitv  to  tlie  top  of  the  page. 

Fro.m  .Ai:gust  A.  Tliomas  we  liave  receh’ed  a  copj'  of  tlie  report  of  tlie 
principal  of  the  Tiiskogee  Normal  and  industrial  Institute.  The  work  as  a 
whole  is  very  pleasingl.v  gotten  up,  and  tlie  only  criticism  tliat  we  have 
to  offer  is  that  it  is  ratlier  overcrowded.  Wliile  tliis  was  periiaps  necessary 
in  order  to  get  the  job  into  a  certain  number  of  pages,  it  would  have  been 
better,  from  tlie  standpoint  of  appearance,  to  have  run  some  of  the  text 
matter  on  the  last  page. 

The  Model  Rrint  Sliop,  Granby,  Quebec. —  We  would  suggest  that  .you 
use  one  instead  of  two  rules  for  underlining  tlie  lieading  of  the  blotter, 
as  we  tliiiik  there  is  a  trifle  too  much  color  and  that  it  ratlier  overshadows 


David  Bradley,  Lemberg,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. —  Botli  the  letter-heads 
are  veri-  well  arranged,  althougli  we  would  suggest  one  or  two  sliglit  changes 
ill  tliem.  In  botli  of  tliem  we  would  suggest  tlie  omission  of  punctuation 
points  from  tlie  ends  of  tlie  display  lines,  as  tlie.y  are  not  necessary  in  work 
of  tliis  character.  On  the  letter-liead  for  Jos.  G.  Slater,  we  think  that  if 
.I’oii  liad  used  Imt  one  series  and  had  kept  the  lines  in  tlie  corners  of  the 
lieadings  in  one  or  two  sizes  smaller,  using  plain  rule  for  the  panels,  rather 
than  the  wave  border,  the  effect  would  have  been  much  better.  The  border 
is  rather  decorative  to  harmonize  well  with  the  t.vpe  wliich  .von  have  used, 
and  a  plain  border  would  be  more  effective. 

R.  D.  Crew,  Creighton,  Nebraska. —  While  tlie  cover-page  which  you 
have  sent  for  criticism  is  very  jileasing  in  its  general  arrangement,  we 
would  suggest  tliat  the  placing  of  the  long  rule  above  the  feature  line 
and  the  short  one  underneath  would  be  more  satisfactoiy  than  tlie  way  in 
wliicli  it  is  now  arranged.  We  would  also  suggest  the  transposing  of  the 
two  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  in  order  that  the  longer  lines  ma.v  be 
at  the  top.  kVe  suggest  this  on  tlie  principle  tliat,  in  t.vpographical  design, 
a  group  of  tipe  arranged  in  the  fomr  of  an  inverted  p.vramid  is  alwa.vs 
more  pleasing  to  tlie  e.ve  than  a  group  of  type  in  a  p.vramid  form.  This 
is  due,  periiaps,  to  tlie  fact  that,  in  looking  at  a  page  of  t.vpe,  we  read 
from  tlie  top  toward  tlie  bottom,  and  in  looking  at  a  p.vramid,  the  eye 
travels  from  tlie  base,  or  the  widest  part,  toward  tlie  narrow  point  at  the 
top.  Tims,  if  we  wisli  to  secure  the  most  pleasing  t.ipograpliical  design, 
we  will  arrange  our  groups  in  siicli  manner  tliat  tile  e.ve  naturallx'  follows 
in  its  conception  of  the  group  tlie  same  direction  that  it  follows  in  reading 
the  page. 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  OHIO  COST  CONGRESS. 

.OST-FINDING  experts  are  handing  lau- 
1  rels  to  the  gentlemen  who  called  and 
•  perfected  arrangements  for  the  first  an- 
f  nual  cost  congress  of  Ohio  printers.  It 
^  was  held  at  the  Great  Southern  Hotel, 
Columbus,  on  October  9,  10  and  11,  and 
nearly  six  hundred  visitors  were  regis- 
tered.  Early  in  the  morning  of  Monday, 
October  9,  at  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee,  arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed  for  the  congress,  the  first  regular 
session  of  which  was  called  to  order  at  2  P.M.  by  Col.  E.  T. 
Miller,  of  Columbus.  The  congress  lost  no  time  in  electing 
the  following  as  permanent  officers : 

Chairman  —  Col.  E.  T.  Miller,  of  Columbus. 

Vice-Chairman  —  C.  H.  Gardner,  of  Cleveland. 

Secretary  —  C.  Lee  Downey,  of  Cincinnati. 

Sergeant-at-Arms  —  Henry  Adair,  of  Columbus. 

Mayor  Marshall,  of  Columbus,  welcomed  the  printers  and 
expressed  astonishment  that  this  was  the  first  cost  congress 
of  men  who  long  ago  should  have  discovered  the  advantages 
of  getting  together,  but  congratulated  them,  on  the  good 
start.  The  mayor  is  evidently  a  progressive,  because  he 
declared  competition  in  natural  resources  was  impossible, 
and  said  there  could  be  no  real  competition  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  until  the  exact  cost  of  every  item  entering 
into  the  product  had  been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt. 
When  that  time  arrives  competition  will  take  the  form  of 
striving  after  good  service  and  better  quality  rather  than 
that  of  senseless  price-cutting. 

Governor  Judson  Harmon,  who  was  uproariously  re¬ 
ceived,  delivered  a  conventional  address  of  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  State. 

GENESIS  OF  PRINTERS’  COST  FINDING. 

These  amenities  over,  the  congress  plunged  into  busi¬ 
ness  by  having  J.  A.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  American 
Printers’  Cost  Commission,  speak  on  “  The  Birth  of  the 
Cost-finding  System.”  Mr.  Morgan  said  the  first  reference 
he  could  find  of  any  one  endeavoring  to  develop  a  practi¬ 
cal  method  of  determining  costs  was  in  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
De  Vinne,  fifty  years  ago.  The  Chicago  Typothetae  had  a 
cost  committee  which  reported  in  1891.  This  body  found 
that  in  a  six-compositor-office  composing-room  labor  cost 
71%  cents  an  hour,  while  a  ten-compositor  shop  was  so 
happily  situated  that  64.3  cents  was  ample  allowance.  On 
looking  over  the  figures  the  speaker  said  he  noticed  that  no 
allowance  was  made  for  proprietor’s  salary  or  superintend¬ 
ent’s  wages,  and  a  number  of  other  items  were  omitted,  so 
he  supposed  that  if  they  had  developed  their  investiga¬ 
tions  along  this  line  until  they  reached  the  one-hundred- 
compositor  establishment  the  work  could  have  been  given 
away  with  a  chromo.  The  inference  is  that  the  members 
of  the  TypothetEe  thought  the  committee’s  figures  were  too 
high,  because  records  show  that  the  committee  was  con¬ 
tinued  and  asked  to  revise  and  reconsider  its  report.  So 
far  as  Mr.  Morgan  could  ascertain,  the  committee  never 
returned  to  the  job.  He  quoted  copiously  from  Dando’s 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Ascertaining  Cost  to  Manu¬ 
facture,”  emphasizing  that  “  it  may  be  worth  $3,000  per 
annum  as  a  salary  to  manage  a  factory  and  circumstances 
not  admit  of  more  than  $1,500;  circumstances  never  will 
admit  of  $3,000  unless  cost  is  calculated  at  $3,000  and  the 
product  sold  on  that  basis.”  The  speaker  referred  eulogis- 
tically  to  Isaac  H.  Blanchard’s  campaign  during  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  the  present  century  on  behalf  of  cost¬ 
finding.  He  also  mentioned  the  efforts  of  the  Chicago  Mas¬ 


ter  Printers’  Association  in  1904,  saying  that  its  investiga¬ 
tions  showed  that  90  cents  an  hour  was  the  cost  of  hand 
composition.  In  1908  the  Tri-City  Cost  Committee  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  formulated  blanks  and 
arranged  for  lectui’es  in  a  number  of  the  larger  cities.  At 
about  the  same  time  Joseph  Hays  —  then  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  but  now  of  Chicago  —  developed  a  cost  system  which 
in  Mr.  Morgan’s  opinion  was  elaborate  and  complete,  but 
which  had  the  defect  common  with  all  others  of  that  period 
—  being  intricate  and  a  little  too  complicated  for  practical 
use  by  the  general  run  of  printers.  In  1908  the  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin  Club  began  to  give  the  matter  of  costs  considerable 
attention  and  developed  a  system  and  issued  blanks  that 
were  used  by  a  number  of  printers  throughout  the  country 
and  are  to  some  extent  in  vogue  to-day.  The  next  year — • 
1909  —  found  the  Typothetae  launching  a  simplified  system 
which  has  met  with  considerable  success,  being  installed  in 
a  large  number  of  offices.  Mr.  Morgan  referred  to  many 
interesting  incidents  in  the  development  of  cost  agitation, 
and  took  his  seat  after  quoting  Dando  to  this  effect:  “  In 
the  commercial  life  of  to-day  cooperation  is  synonymous 
with  success  in  almost  any  line,  for,  cooperation  being  an 
almost  universal  condition  in  modern  business,  the  indus¬ 
try  which  does  not  embrace  its  benefits  is  placed  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.” 

Alfred  J.  Ferris,  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  on  the  coopera¬ 
tive-insurance  plan,  demonstrating  what  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  Graphic  Arts  Mutual  Company,  of  which  he 
is  secretary. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  PRINTERS’  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Charles  F.  McElroy,  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Ben 
Franklin  Club,  made  an  address  on  “  What  a  Printers’ 
Organization  Can  Accomplish,”  based  on  data  secured  from 
employing  printers’  organizations  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  This  investigation  showed  that  organizations  had 
established  cost  systems  and  price-lists;  credit  and  labor 
bureaus;  had  taken  action  looking  toward  the  settlement 
of  differences  between  customers  and  printers  by  mediation 
and  conciliation;  regulated  to  some  extent  the  relation  of 
the  supplyman  to  the  printer;  tabooed  job-peddling,  en¬ 
deavored  to  keep  local  work  for  local  printers,  and  at  all 
times  were  effective  in  promoting  a  better  feeling  among 
printers. 

Mr.  McElroy  thought  that  as  far  as  the  future  is  con¬ 
cerned  organizations  should  keep  up  the  good  work  already 
begun  and  not  allow  the  interest  of  their  members  to  lag. 
He  urged  the  need  of  preaching  seiwice  and  giving  quality, 
saying  that  one  can  not  obtain  better  prices  simply  by  tell¬ 
ing  his  customers  that  he  needs  the  money.  Printers  must 
develop  selling  talks  and  show  their  customers  improved 
service  of  a  character  that  is  worth  the  price.  Mr.  McElroy 
wanted  to  know  why  there  should  not  be  a  standard  of 
ethics,  and  urged  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  standard 
should  be  kept  in  mind  wherever  employing  printers  might 
be  banded  together. 

SYSTEM  COSTS  10  CENTS  A  WEEK  A  MAN. 

J.  M.  Thomssen  answered  the  titular  question  “  Does  a 
Cost  System  Pay?  ”  with  the  assistance  of  charts,  showing 
in  detail  the  financial  reports  of  the  Methodist  Book  Con¬ 
cern  of  1909  and  1910.  He  demonstrated  an  increase  in 
profit  for  1910  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  over  that  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  speaker  said  that  the  cost  of 
keeping  records  was  less  than  10  cents  a  week  a  man,  and 
that  this  slight  expenditure  was  more  than  repaid  by  the 
extra  time  the  foremen  and  superintendents  were  able  to 
give  to  duties  more  important  to  them  than  bookkeeping. 
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MORTALITY  OF  OFFICES  CAUSES  LOW  RATING. 

A.  M.  Glossbrenner,  first  vice-president  of  the  United 
Typothetae  of  America,  was  on  the  program  for  a  paper 
showing  “  The  Necessity  of  a  Cost  System  in  the  Printing 
Business,”  but  was  unable  to  be  present,  so  his  address  was 
read  by  Franklin  W.  Heath,  secretary  of  the  Typothetae. 
Mr.  Glossbrenner  said  that  in  his  experience  of  twenty-five 
years  in  Indianapolis  he  had  seen  at  least  one  cylinder- 
press  printing  plant  wrecked  each  year,  to  say  nothing  of 
dozens  of  job  plants  abandoned  during  the  same  period. 
He  opined  that  this  enormous  death  rate  is  the  cause  for 
bankers  giving  the  printing  business  such  a  low  credit 
rating  as  they  do.  After  maintaining  that  the  cost  system 
is  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  printing  business,  he  said 
that  a  system  was  not  all.  In  addition  to  that,  men  were 
needed  —  men  of  judgment,  who  have  the  moral  courage 
to  discriminate  between  the  orders  to  be  taken  and  those 
to  be  refused,  for  on  this  judgment  very  largely  depends 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  business. 

SYSTEM  SALVATION  OF  ONE-MAN  SHOP. 

Chadwick  P.  Cummings,  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Printers’  Board  of  Trade,  spoke  at  length  on  “  The  Cost 
System  in  the  One-man  Shop.”  He  went  on  to  show  how 
the  employee  who  receives  from  30  to  45  cents  an  hour 
thinks  his  employer  is  making  a  great  deal  of  money 
because  he  charges  his  customers  two  or  three  times  that 
amount.  This  fires  his  ambition  and  he  becomes  anxious  to 
essay  the  role  of  proprietor.  This  anxiety  increases  in 
proportion  as  the  ambitious  one  is  lacking  in  business 
knowledge.  Heretofore  he  has  worried  along,  too  often 
not  nearly  so  well  provided  for  in  creature  comforts  as  are 
the  journeymen  whom  he  left  “  in  the  ranks.”  He  usually 
scorns  the  idea  of  having  a  cost  system  in  a  small  business, 
but  because  of  the  lack  of  business  training  the  cost  sys¬ 
tem  is  doubly  a  necessity  with  him.  The  application  and 
working  out  of  a  system  will  teach  such  novices  business 
principles  more  thoroughly  in  less  time  than  any  other 
method  to  which  they  can  appeal. 

Mr.  Cummings  cited  instances  and  quoted  letters  of 
proprietors  of  one-man  shops  who  asserted  that  the  cost 
system  had  saved  them  from  ruin.  In  one  case  a  man  had 
been  in  business  for  several  years,  yet  was  unable  to  pay 
off  a  debt  of  $400  he  had  acquired  when  he  hung  out  his 
shingle,  but  after  one  year’s  experience  with  a  cost  system 
in  good  working  operation  he  was  freed  of  that  worry.  In 
conclusion  Mr.  Cummings  said :  “  Thanks  to  the  innova¬ 

tions  and  changes  brought  about  by  the  cost  system,  ‘  one- 
man-shop  ’  printers  are  to-day  rapidly  taking  their  proper 
positions  with  the  business  men  of  the  age.” 

NEW  COMMANDMENT  FOR  PRINTERS. 

J.  Clyde  Oswald,  of  the  American  Printer,  New  York, 
made  an  address  in  which  he  recited  that  on  visiting  the 
Mecca  of  all  good  printers  —  Mentz,  Germany  —  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  only  records  obtainable  of  the  early  printers 
are  records  of  suits  at  law  to  recover  money  that  had  been 
lost  in  the  pursuit  of  printing.  He  said  the  fact  interested 
him  immensely,  until  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  were 
about  thirty  thousand  followers  of  Gutenberg  in  America 
who  are  doing  business  in  the  same  old  way,  probably  from 
the  false  notion  that  poverty  is  among  the  beatitudes.  Mr. 
Oswald  advised  his  hearers  to  go  to  some  public  library 
where  they  keep  rare  books  and  get  a  copy  of  the  Bible, 
then  turn  to  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  read  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  add  another  one  —  “  Follow  thy  print¬ 
ing  as  a  business,  that  the  days  of  thy  credit  may  be  long 
in  the  bank.” 


ELLICK’S  opinion  of  “  DENHAMETHODS.” 

F.  I.  Ellick,  of  Omaha,  delivered  his  now  celebrated  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  uniform  cost-finding  system,  accompanied  by 
maps  and  charts,  which  added  to  the  lucidity  of  the  address. 
He  took  occasion  to  compare  the  uniform  system  with  that 
promoted  by  Mr.  Denham,  saying  that  in  all  essentials  they 
were  the  same  except  in  the  final  distribution  of  overhead 
expense,  which  under  the  uniform  system  is  based  on 
department  expense  and  under  the  Denham  method  placed 
on  the  productive  hour.  As  compared  with  the  uniform  sys¬ 
tem,  the  Denham  method,  in  Mr.  Ellick’s  opinion,  increases 
the  hour  cost  in  the  bindery  and  reduces  it  in  the  composing 
and  press  rooms. 

COUNTRY-WIDE  PRICE  FOR  PRINTING. 

“  Correct  Selling  Price  ”  was  the  subject  assigned  W.  J. 
Hartman,  many  times  president  of  the  Chicago  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin  Club,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  cost-finding  advo¬ 
cates  in  the  country.  He  gave  some  interesting  figures  as 
to  the  number  of  printers  there  are  rated  in  Dun’s,  and 
referred  at  some  length  to  the  cost-finding  efforts  of  the 
late  eighties  and  early  nineties.  Coming  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  situation,  he  reviewed  recent  efforts  to  ascertain 
cost  of  production  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston  and  St.  Louis,  together  with  a  group  of  fifteen 
smaller  cities.  He  stated  that  even  the  investigators  were 
surprised  at  the  high  cost  of  their  product  and  related  sev¬ 
eral  interesting  stories  of  proprietors  basing  the  product 
of  their  machines  on  what  the  selling  agents  had  told  them 
about  their  capacity.  Mr.  Hartman’s  effort  was  compre¬ 
hensive,  running  from  monotype  and  linotype  machine 
rooms  and  processwork  and  lithographic  departments  to 
bindery  products,  the  selling  price  of  which  is  69  cents  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Hartman  does  not  believe  that  work  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  more  cheaply  in  smaller  shops  than  in  larger  ones, 
but,  if  it  can,  “  there  should  be  one  selling  price,  because  a 
hat  is  worth  just  as  much  in  Podunk  as  it  is  in  Columbus, 
and  an  hour  of  composition  is  worth  just  as  much  in  the 
small  place  as  in  a  large  one,”  says  he.  “  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  not  establish  a  standard  selling  price 
the  country  over;  no  matter  where  a  man  went  for  his 
work  he  would  practically  get  the  same  kind  of  a  price, 
which  would  put  printers  on  a  basis  where  they  would  not 
be  called  fools  or  robbers  for  making  low  prices.” 

COST-ACCOUNTING  AND  INSURANCE  INVENTORIES. 

George  C.  James,  of  Cincinnati,  spoke  on  “  Taking  of  an 
Invoice,  and  the  Proper  Valuation  of  Machinery.”  He  said 
that  the  first  step  toward  getting  on  a  sound  business  basis 
was  the  taking  of  an  inventory,  not  on  loose  sheets  or  scraps 
of  paper,  but  in  a  bound  book.  For  the  purpose  of  cost 
accounting,  it  was  all  right  to  say  that  depreciation  was  ten 
per  cent  a  year,  and  customers  should  be  charged  at  that 
rate,  because  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  printer  to  replace 
a  comparatively  new  machine  with  something  more  mod¬ 
ern.  For  insurance  inventory,  however,  the  valuation  would 
be  the  actual  value  of  the  press  — •  what  it  can  be  replaced 
for  —  and  not  dead  material,  which  it  would  be  if  the  ten  per 
cent  depreciation  for  cost-accounting  purposes  were  applied 
to  the  insurance  inventory. 

Mr.  Thomssen,  of  Cincinnati,  said  he  knew  of  an  office 
which  kept  two  inventories,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  James.  As 
an  instance  of  how  it  works  he  mentioned  one  machine  that 
originally  cost  $12,000.  On  the  cost  system  it  is  now  valued 
at  $1,200,  but  for  insurance  purposes  an  appraisal  company 
was  called  in  and  placed  its  value  at  $8,000.  Ed.  Kreh- 
biel,  of  the  Krehbiel  Company  of  Cincinnati,  which  recently 
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passed  through  a  severe  fire,  said  they  had  a  cost  inventory 
made  by  a  regular  accounting  firm,  and  its  appraisal  was 
accepted  without  question  by  the  insurance  companies. 

BOARD-OF-TRADE  PLAN  OF  ESTIMATING. 

C.  P.  Cummings,  of  Philadelphia,  discussed  “  The  Print¬ 
ers’  Boards  of  Trade,”  and  gave  a  very  interesting  history 
of  their  purposes  and  accomplishments,  claiming  that  they 
had  done  more  for  the  advancement  of  the  printer  than  all 
other  organizations.  He  denounced  estimating  as  one  of 
the  evils  of  the  business  and  cited  a  case  to  show  that  the 
board-of-trade  method  is  economical  and  efficient.  “A  cer¬ 
tain  large  manufacturing  concern  contemplated  a  new  cata¬ 
logue  and  compiled  specifications  on  which  printers  were 
requested  to  make  prices,”  said  Mr.  Cummings.  “  Four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Printers’  Board  of  Trade  of  Philadelphia  were 
among  the  number  asked  to  bid.  Their  specifications  were 
sent  to  the  central  office,  where  but  one  estimate  was  pre¬ 
pared  instead  of  four.  The  job  being  a  large  and  complicated 
one,  it  required  eight  and  one-half  hours’  actual  time  on  the 
part  of  an  expert  estimator  to  complete  the  detailed  esti¬ 
mate.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  customer  to  place  the 
order,,  it  developed  that  thirty-eight  different  printers  had 
submitted  quotations,  most  of  which  were  accompanied  by 
elaborate  dummies,  and  as  but  one  printer  could  secure  the 
order,  it  will  take  but  little  mental  calculation  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  amount  of  real  money  that  was  needlessly  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  thirty-seven  unsuccessful  bidders.” 

WHY  SOME  PRINTERS  FAIL. 

“  The  Necessity  of  Knowing  the  Cost  of  Each  Order  ” 
was  the  theme  assigned  Robert  S.  Denham,  of  Cleveland, 
who  took  occasion  to  correct  the  impression  that  “  I  am 
a  comet  on  cost  accounting  for  printers,”  claiming  that 
for  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  business, 
and,  therefore,  knows  something  of  the  necessity  of  cost  sys¬ 
tems  or  the  necessity  of  knowing  the  cost  of  each  job.  He 
said  that  the  majority  of  printers  did  not  seem  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  cost  and  selling  price.  There  must  be  a 
difference  if  they  desire  to  remain  in  business.  He  thought, 
perhaps,  the  trouble  was  that  printers  do  not  see  enough  of 
this  difference  —  profit  —  to  recognize  it  when  it  presents 
itself.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  gross  and  net  profit  in  the 
printing  business  —  either  there  is  profit  or  there  is  not. 

Mr.  Denham  believes  that  cost  systems  have  a  tendency 
to  make  competitors  more  considerate,  and  to  put  the 
printer  on  a  firmer  basis  with  his  customers,  because  they 
know  that  the  printer  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and 
that  the  prices  given  them  are  not  mere  guesses.  He  urged 
his  hearers  to  beware  when  they  found  their  plant  running 
into  a  specialty  naturally  and  without  any  pushing.  He 
said  that  if  the  owner  would  investigate  carefully  in  such 
cases  he  will  find  that  the  plant  is  attracting  specialized 
work  because  it  is  quoting  a  price  that  is  too  good  for  the 
customer  to  be  beneficial  to  the  printer.  “  If  you  really 
desire  to  specialize,  investigate  the  specialty  you  contem¬ 
plate  taking  on,  its  cost,  special  machinery  needs,  and  then 
devote  yourselves  to  it,  and  don’t  try  to  make  it  a  side-line.” 
He  asserted  it  is  quite  possible  for  one  to  sell  the  product 
of  a  printing-office  at  an  average  loss  of  ten  per  cent,  keep¬ 
ing  this  up  for  ten  or  twelve  years  before  being  made 
aware  of  the  loss.  In  support  of  this  assertion,  Mr.  Den¬ 
ham  said:  "  Suppose  you  had  a  plant  with  an  original 
investment  of  $20,000  and  that  the  annual  business  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty  per  cent  of  the  investment  (the  general 
average  in  the  printing  business  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent)  ;  but  suppose  this  plant  did  one  hundred  and 
sixty  per  cent  —  $32,000  business  a  year.  Now  you  do  not 


have  a  cost  system  and  do  not  consider  interest  and  depre¬ 
ciation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  find  you  have  come  out 
even;  that  is,  you  do  not  owe  any  bills.  Now  let’s  see  what 
those  two  items  amount  to  (you  have  done  this  business  at 
a  loss  of  ten  per  cent,  so  your  loss  has  really  been  $3,200, 


but  you  think  you  have  come  out  even) —  this  item  of  depre¬ 
ciation  : 

Ten  per  cent  on  $20,0C0  investment . ^2,000 

Interest,  six  per  cent  on  $20,000  investment .  1,200 

These  add  up  to . $3,200 


And  as  you  have  no  such  items  as  interest  and  depreciation 
on  your  books,  you  lose  ten  per  cent  on  your  annual  business 
and  do  not  know  it.  As  the  years  go  on  in  this  same  way, 
your  machines  begin  to  wear  out,  and,  having  no  money  in 
the  bank  to  replace  them,  you  buy  new  ones  on  time,  and  in 
the  course  of  twelve  to  fifteen  years  your  original  capital  is 
eaten  up.  The  average  plant  fails  in  fifteen  years  for  the 
amount  of  the  original  investment.  Now  you  can  see  why 
it  fails :  because  the  printer  has  no  cost  system  to  show  him 
that  these  items  of  interest  and  depreciation  are  real  items 
that  must  be  taken  into  account.” 

Franklin  W.  Heath,  secretary  of  the  United  Typothete 
of  America,  explained  the  cost  system  promoted  by  that 
organization,  using  charts  and  blanks  to  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  his  hearers.  He  also  gave  a  short  talk 
on  the  work  being  done  by  the  Typothet®,  saying  that  there 
were  twelve  men  in  the  field  installing  cost  systems  in  offices, 
of  members  only. 

TO  SELL  PRINTING  BY  THE  INCH. 

A.  J.  Braunwart,  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  School  of 
Estimating,  told  his  hearers  of  some  of  the  experiences  he 
had  had  at  the  school.  These  experiences  included,  of 
course,  the  usual  variations  in  prices  common  among  print¬ 
ers  when  they  foregather  to  discuss  or  dilate  on  the  subject 
of  estimating.  Mr.  Braunwart  thinks  the  best  method  of 
eliminating  these  variations  is  to  find  a  method  of  figuring 
by  the  square  inch.  He  believes  that  if  such  a  system  were 
universally  adopted,  discrepancies  in  estimating  would  not 
be  so  great  as  they  are  now.  In  his  opinion  the  first  step 
toward  inaugurating  such  a  method  is  for  every  printer  to 
take  his  records  and  figure  the  cost  thereon  by  square 
inches  and  by  ems.  He  should  keep  proofs  of  such  jobs,  for, 
after  collating  the  records  in  a  number  of  cities,  the  trade 
would  be  in  a  position  to  formulate  such  a  system.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr.  Braunwart  urged  everybody  to  get  away 
from  the  habit  of  figuring  on  a  pad  or  piece  of  paper,  jot¬ 


ting  down  figures  like  this: 

Paper  . $1.00 

Composition  .  3.00 

Presswork  .  1.00 


Price  . $5.00 

When  one  gets  down  to  brass  tacks  and  goes  into  detail,  he 
will  find  that  the  $5  job  will  look  more  like  this : 

stock  . $1.00 

Composition  .  3.00 

Lock-up  . 15 

Cutting-  stock  . 15 

Make-ready  . 35 

Running  . .75 

Total  cost  . $5.40 


The  speaker  appealed  to  his  auditors  to  go  home  with  the 
determination  to  make  their  slogans  represent  these  ideas: 
“A  cost  system  in  every  shop;  a  profit  on  every  job;  a 
higher  standard  for  the  trade  and  more  money  for  the 
printer.”  Referring  to  estimating  work  in  Cincinnati,  he 
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said  the  Philadelphia  price-list  had  proved  an  excellent 
guide,  and  he  had  no  hesitancy  in  asserting  that  if  printers 
will  only  consult  that  list  when  figuring,  instead  of  trusting 
to  their  own  opinions  and  guesses,  they  would  be  nearer 
right  in  the  majority  of  times  and  make  more  profit  on  their 
work. 

The  Business  End  of  the  Congress. 

Col.  E.  T.  Miller,  D.  B.  Neil,  F.  J.  Heer  and  W.  R.  Colton 
constituted  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  that  prepared 
for  the  congress.  They  were  continued  as  a  temporary 
committee  of  the  congress,  and  so  well  did  they  please  their 
guests  that  they  and  their  colleagues  were  thanked  for 
“  their  long-continued,  patient,  persistent  and  judicious 
labors,”  to  which  the  congress  cheerfully  ascribed  the  credit 
for  the  splendid  success  of  the  gathering. 

ENDORSES  FIRST  COST-CONGRESS  CODE. 

During  the  meeting  the  chairman  appointed  D.  B.  Neil, 
of  Columbus;  R.  I.  Clegg,  of  Cleveland;  D.  F.  White,  of 
Cincinnati;  L.  C.  Walker,  of  Dayton,  and  Samuel  F.  Ziliox, 
of  Akron,  a  Committee  on  Resolutions.  In  its  report, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  congress,  the  com¬ 
mittee  thanked  the  speakers  and  especially  Messrs.  Hart¬ 
man,  Morgan,  Glossbrenner  and  Ellick  for  their  active  and 
generous  support  of  cost-finding,  and  favorably  commended 
to  all  printers  the  following  clauses  from  the  report  of  the 
First  International  Cost  Congress  held  in  Chicago  two 
years  ago: 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  cost  of  production  of  printing, 
we  recommend  tliat  the  standard  unit  of  product  shall  be  the  hour  in  the 
several  departments. 

2.  That  the  standard-hour  cost  sliall  be  the  gross  cost  —  namely,  labor, 
plus  all  overhead  expense,  department  and  office. 

3.  That  the  standard  method  of  earing  for  the  overhead  expense  shall 
be  to  charge  direct  to  each  department  all  necessary  items  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  office  or  generaf  overhead  expense  on  the  basis  of  total  department 
costs,  including  pay-roll. 

4.  To  cover  cost  of  handling  stock,  we  suggest  a  minimum  of  ten  per 
cent  be  added  to  the  delivered  price  at  the  plant,  profit  to  be  added  to  this 
amount. 

5.  That  the  standard  rate  of  depreciation  on  standard  machines  to  be 
charged  to  cost  of  production  shall  be  ten  per  cent  annually  of  original 
purchase  price. 

6.  That  the  standard  rate  of  depreciation  on  type  to  be  charged  to 
cost  of  production  shall  be  twenty-five  per  cent  per  annum  of  its  original 
cost. 

7.  That  the  standard  rate  of  depreciation  on  type  stands,  chases,  stones, 
etc.,  to  be  charged  to  cost  of  production  shall  be  ten  per  cent  per  annum 
of  their  original  cost. 

8.  That  the  standard  rate  to  be  charged  off  for  bad  debts  shall  be 
one  per  cent  of  volume  of  yearly  sales. 

9.  It  is  the  judgment  of  your  committee  that  in  the  operation  of  a 
printing  plant  to  its  average  capacity  a  minimum  profit  is  twenty-five  per 
cent  added  to  cost  of  production. 

10.  That  the  standard  terms  of  sale  of  the  printers’  product  shall  be 
thirty  days  n^t,  due  on  the  tenth  of  the  month  following  date  of  purchase. 

11.  That  in  cylindei’-press  work  ink  shall  be  charged  as  a  special  item, 
and  not  included  in  the  cost  per  hour  of  presswork. 

12.  As  a  requisite  for  determining  costs,  we  endorse  and  deem  neces¬ 
sary  the  use  of  an  efficient  inventory  system. 

13.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  inventories  for  insurance  adjust¬ 
ments  by  appraisal  companies  have  proven  most  satisfactory. 

PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION  FORMED. 

Early  in  the  life  of  the  congress,  a  motion  was  adopted 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  under 
consideration  the  advisability  of  organizing  a  permanent 
association,  and  if  that  were  thought  possible,  it  was  duly 
instructed  to  present  plans  for  the  formation  of  such  an 
organization.  Chairman  Miller  named  the  following  gen¬ 
tlemen  for  this  important  committee:  G.  M.  Gray,  Fosto- 
ria;  J.  M.  Thomssen,  Cincinnati;  J.  H.  Richardson,  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  Charles  F.  McElroy,  Cleveland;  J.  F.  Berkes, 
Cleveland;  Walt  Parmenter,  Lima;  D.  M.  Fehn,  Toledo; 
W.  J.  Sears,  Columbus;  T.  B.  C.  Voges,  Canton;  Albert 


Scholl,  Chillicothe.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Gray, 
the  committee  lost  no  time  in  wrestling  with  its  particular 
problem,  for  on  Tuesday  morning  it  presented  the  following 
report : 

“  Your  Committee  on  Permanent  Organization  has  held 
three  meetings  to  arrive  at  some  plan  of  permanent  organ¬ 
ization.  After  mature  deliberation  and  consultation  with 
various  men  who  have  been  active  in  local  and  state  work, 
and  with  Mr.  J.  A.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  American  Cost 
Commission,  we  would  recommend  a  simple  plan,  giving  the 
officers  full  power  to  enlarge  the  organization  and  inaugu¬ 
rate  such  plans  as  they  might  deem  necessary.  The  officers 
we  would  recommend  are  as  follows:  President,  first  vice- 
president,  second  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  that  these  officers  be  elected  by  ballot  in  open  meeting. 

“  These  five  officers  to  constitute  an  executive  committee 
whose  duties  would  be  to  push  the  work  so  admirably  begun 
in  this  congress,  to  the  end  that  every  printer  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  would  know  (not  can  know)  :  (1)  How  much 

money  he  actually  makes  or  loses  each  month;  (2)  That 
he  have  installed  an  efficient  cost  system  so  that  he  knows 
how  much  he  makes  or  loses  on  the  work  going  through  his 
shop. 

“  To  aid  the  officers  in  carrying  out  this  work,  this  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  that  the  State  be  divided  into  small  dis¬ 
tricts  and  that  a  vice-president  be  selected  by  the  Executive 
Committee  from  each  district. 

“  It  would  recommend  that  so  far  as  possible  men  be 
selected  as  district  vice-presidents  who  are  present  at  this 
congress,  and  who  have  already  installed  cost  systems  in 
their  offices.  The  man  who  already  has  a  cost  system  and 
is  present  at  this  meeting  is  an  enthusiast,  and  has  the 
time,  money  and  inclination  to  follow  the  most  excellent 
example  of  the  Columbus  printers  who  have  so  generously 
given  in  every  way  to  benefit  the  craft  throughout  the  State 
by  means  of  this  most  magnificent  first  annual  cost  con¬ 
gress. 

AN  ORGANIZATION  PLAN. 

“We  would  suggest  as  the  duties  of  these  vice-presi¬ 
dents  : 

“(1)  To  secure  a  list  of  all  the  printers  in  their  dis¬ 
trict  who  keep  an  accurate  set  of  books,  so  that  they  know 
each  month  the  amount  of  their  actual  profit  and  loss;  and 
who  have  an  efficient  cost  system. 

“(2)  To  procure  a  list  of  all  printers  who  do  not  do 
this. 

“(3)  To  put  forth  their  best  efforts,  in  connection  with 
the  state  organization,  to  have  every  printer  in  the  district 
establish  his  business  upon  business  principles. 

“  That  the  work  of  this  cost  congress  be  made  perma¬ 
nent,  the  committee  recommends  that  every  person  in  this 
congress  be  asked  to  pledge  $5  to  the  state  work,  this 
money  to  be  used  for  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  cost 
congress,  and  placing  a  copy  of  the  same  in  the  hands  of 
every  printer  in  the  State,  the  remainder  of  the  funds  to 
be  used  in  planning  for  the  Second  Annual  Cost  Congress 
and  such  other  expenses  as  the  Executive  Committee  may 
deem  necessary.” 

OFFICERS  ELECTED. 

The  foregoing  resolutions  were  adopted,  Cincinnati  was 
chosen  as  the  next  place  of  meeting,  and  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  selected:  President,  G.  H.  Gardner,  Cleveland;  first 
vice-president,  K.  J.  M.  Thomssen,  Cincinnati ;  second  vice- 
president,  Walt  Parmenter,  Lima;  secretary,  C.  Lee  Dow¬ 
ney,  Cincinnati,  and  treasurer,  E.  T.  Miller,  Columbus. 

On  taking  the  chair,  President  Gardner  spoke  in  his 
convincing  way  on  the  advantages  of  cobperation,  claiming 
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that  this  meeting  was  the  greatest  illustration  of  how 
widely  the  new  doctrine  was  being  accepted  by  printers. 
He  reported  that  the  total  registration  was  575,  including 
about  seventy  supplymen,  and  that  those  present  hailed 
from  ninety-seven  different  towns.  Mr.  Archer,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Awards,  gave  a  short  talk  on  the  Employers’  Lia¬ 
bility  Bill  recently  adopted  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  and 
known  locally  as  the  “  Green  Bill.” 

The  meeting  then  adjourned,  the  attendants  declaring 
it  to  be  the  “  largest  body  of  employing  printers  ever 
brought  together.” 


jects  covered,”  but  that  he  has  “  tried  to  select  the  ones 
that  will  prove  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  to  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  making  a  study  of  the  printing  business.”  No 
reference  is  made  to  articles  in  technical  journals.  Henry 
L.  Bullen,  librarian  of  the  Typographic  Library  and 
Museum,  Jersey  City,  is  credited  with  having  given  valua¬ 
ble  advice  and  help  in  the  compilation  of  the  list.  “  Books 
on  Printing  ”  should  be  on  file  in  every  printing-office.  To 
cover  cost  of  mailing,  the  library  has  put  a  price  of  15  cents 
on  the  pamphlet.  Ten  copies  will  be  sold  for  $1. 


SOUTHERN  PHOTOENGRAVERS’  CONVENTION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Photoengravers,  on 
September  29-30,  at  the  Hotel  Grunewald",  New  Orleans, 
cost  of  production  was  the  chief  topic  of  discussion.  H.  G. 
Grelle  was  elected  chairman  and  Francois  Bildstein,  secre¬ 
tary.  The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  M.  B. 
Trezevant.  Interesting  papers  were  read  by  E.  C.  Mills, 
San  Antonio;  Francois  Bildstein,  New  Orleans;  Louis 
Flader,  Chicago;  William  Pfaff,  New  Orleans;  W.  W. 
Hawker,  Birmingham,  and  H.  G.  Grelle,  New  Orleans. 


“BOOKS  ON  PRINTING.” 

The  Free  Public  Library  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  containing  a  list  of  books  and  periodicals 
having  to  do  with  the  art  of  printing.  John  C.  Dana,  the 
enterprising  librarian,  in  his  note  of  explanation,  says  the 
list  contains  “  only  a  few  of  the  books  on  the  several  sub¬ 


FOURTH  COST  CONGRESS  WILL  BE  HELD. 

We  remake  up  a  page  in  order  to  say  that  in  a  com¬ 
munication  received  from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
United  Typothetae  of  America  we  are  assured  there  is  no 
intention  of  discontinuing  cost  congresses,  as  “  the  fourth 
congress  of  employing  printers  of  America  will  be  held  as 
usual  in  1912,  and  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  will  be 
announced  in  due  course.”  The  note,  which  was  evidently 
written  for  the  purpose  of  straightening  out  the  confusion 
that  arose  from  the  announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Typothetae  cost  committee,  and  Chairman  Morgan’s 
announcement  (see  page  253  of  this  issue)  that  the  Cost 
Commission  would  continue  its  business,  concludes  with  this 
emphatic  assertion:  “Any  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  American  Printers’  Cost  Congress  will  be  no  longer 
held  are  incorrect.  The  Fourth  Congress  will  be  held  as 
usual.”  All  of  which  is  reassuring  to  the  many  printers 
who  believe  that  these  congresses  are  an  important  factor 
in  the  craft’s  progress. 


♦ - - 
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CALL  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BEN  FRANKLIN  CLUB 

CONVENTION 

Under  date  of  Chicago,  October  20,  1911,  the  following  self-explanatory  call  was  issued  to  the 
trade : 

When  the  committee  representing  the  Ben  Franklin  Clubs  and  other  organizations  met  with  the  Typothetae 
Committee,  at  Denver,  they  were  continually  confronted  with  the  questions:  How  many  members  can  be 
delivered?  How  many  organizations  have  you?  What  is  the  strength  of  each? 

It  is  quite  generally  believed  that  the  only  way  that  one  great  organization  can  be  brought  about  is  to  first 
have  two  associations.  Then  all  can  meet  together  on  equal  terms  and  arrive  at  an  equitable  agreement  and 
form  the  one  international  organization  that  all  are  hoping  and  working  for. 

On  Saturday,  September  9,  a  committee  meeting  was  held  at  Denver,  and  it  was  decided  that  an  Organiza¬ 
tion  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  R.  T.  Deacon,  W.  J.  Hartman  and  G.  E.  Wray,  be  empowered  to  draft  a 
letter  and  ballot  to  submit  to  all  printers’  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  national  organiza¬ 
tion  the  printers  of  the  country  desired  to  affiliate  with. 

The  vote  received  to  date  hereof  shows  that  outside  of  Chicago  the  demand  is  five  to  two  and  in  Chicago 
ten  to  one  in  favor  of  forming  an  association  known  as  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  of  America,  at  once. 

The  committee,  complying  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  voters,  asks  you  to  send  duly  accredited  dele¬ 
gates  to  a  convention  of  all  those  interested  in  the  formation  of  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  of  America,  to  be  held  at 
the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  16  and  17,  1911,  for  the  purpose  of  inaugu¬ 
rating  and  centralizing  this  great  movement  —  a  movement  which  has  done  so  much  to  uplift  the  printing 
industry.  There  is  still  much  to  do,  and  the  leaders  in  the  movement  have  many  plans  for  the  further  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  craft. 

The  business  of  the  convention  will  consist  of  adopting  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  the  perfecting  of 
machinery  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  work  so  urgently  needed  to  be  done. 

Please  advise  how  many  delegates  you  will  send,  in  order  that  ample  accommodation  may  be  provided  for 
all. 


Office  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Ben  Franklin  Club 
of  America,  601  Monadnock  block,  Chicago. 


R.  T.  DEACON, 

W.  J.  HARTMAN, 

G.  E.  WRAY, 

Temporary  Committee. 
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W.  H.  Li^on. 

W.  H.  Ligon,  the  oldest  Southern  printer,  died  recently 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  was  ninety-six  years  of  age, 
and  had  set  type  for  almost  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
The  Ligons  are  a  family  of  printers.  Beaumont  Ligon  and 
MacKay  Ligon,  grandson  and  great-grandson,  respectively, 
are  members  of  the  Commercial- Appeal  force,  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Edward  S.  Whaples. 

Edward  S.  Whaples,  who  died  on  October  1,  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  was  the  founder  of  the  West  Haven 
Advertiser,  which  he  edited  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
Previously  he  had  traveled  over  much  of  the  country  and 
had  worked  as  a  printer  on  many  of  the  large  daily  news¬ 
papers.  A  brother — Clarence  Whaples  —  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  engaged  in  the  printing  business  at  Crown  Point, 
Connecticut. 

Andrew  H.  McLaughlin. 

Andrew  H.  McLaughlin,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
was  Western  representative  of  Charles  Eneu  Johnson  & 
Co.,  ink  manufacturers,  resigning  only  a  few  months  ago 
on  account  of  failing  health,  died  at  Monroe,  Michigan,  on 
October  2.  Mr.  McLaughlin  was  well  known  to  the  print¬ 
ing  fraternity  of  the  West,  including  both  employers  and 
employees.  In  1885-1886  he  was  president  of  the  Chicago 
Typographical  Union. 

Dixie  D.  Dunbar. 

Dixie  D.  Dunbar,  known  as  the  “  King  of  Tramp  Print¬ 
ers  ”  in  the  heyday  of  the  tourist,  died  at  the  Union  Print¬ 
ers’  Home  on  September  29,  aged  sixty-nine.  He  was  known 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  wherever  his  travels  had 
taken  him  warm  friends  were  made,  his  penchant  for 
travel  being  no  less  striking  than  his  genial  disposition. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Home  about  six  years  ago,  and 
had  won  the  friendship  of  the  residents  of  that  institution. 

William  E.  Faison. 

On  October  4,  in  his  apartments  at  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  William  E.  Faison  was  found  dead,  an  examina¬ 
tion  showing  that  death  was  due  to  heart  trouble.  In 
1904  Mr.  Faison  was  National  Councilor  of  the  Junior 
Order  of  United  American  Mechanics,  and  until  last  year 
was  the  editor  of  its  national  organ.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  had  been  associate  commissioner  of  labor  and 
printing  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  well  known  to  print¬ 
ing  craftsmen. 

Capt.  Thomas  J.  Gray. 

Capt.  Thomas  Jefferson  Gray,  one  of  Indiana’s  oldest 
printers  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  promi¬ 
nent  in  Red  Men  Circles,  died  at  his  home  in  Noblesville, 
on  October  1,  of  tuberculosis  of  the  throat.  Mr.  Gray  was 
born  at  Limaville,  Ohio,  becoming  a  “  printer’s  devil  ”  at 
Canfield,  Ohio.  Later  he  owned  the  Clay  County  Democrat, 
published  at  Bowling  Green,  Indiana,  and  the  Manufac¬ 
turer  &  Miner  and  the  Echo,  which  he  issued  at  Brazil. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  having  been  made  a 


captain  in  the  regular  army.  In  1892  he  was  Great  Sachem 
of  the  Red  Men  of  Indiana.  On  his  seventy-fifth  birthday 
he  celebrated  the  event  by  calling  at  the  office  of  the  Ledger, 
in  Noblesville,  a  paper  which  he  had  formerly  owned  in 
partnership  with  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Cheadle,  of  Frankfort, 
and  setting  a  few  sticks  of  type.  Two  daughters  — ■  Mrs. 
Frank  Crull,  of  Noblesville,  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Landis,  of 
Indianapolis  —  survive  him. 

William  E.  Curtis. 

The  death  of  William  E.  Curtis,  on  October  5,  at  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  removed  one  of 
America’s  most  famous  newspaper  men,  and  probably  the 
best-known  newspaper  correspondent  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Curtis  was  also  a  practical  printer,  having  been  a  “  print¬ 
er’s  devil  ”  as  a  boy.  Later  he  entered  college.  After  leaving 
college  he  became  a  reporter  on  the  Cleveland  Leader,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  he  also  worked  as  a  compositor.  In  1872  he 
started  in  as  a  “  cub  ”  reporter  on  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean 
and  forged  to  the  front  rapidly,  finally  becoming  editor-in- 
chief.  During  his  career  as  a  reporter  on  the  Inter  Ocean, 
Mr.  Curtis  established  a  reputation  as  a  “  scooper.”  One 
of  his  biggest  scoops  was  an  interview  with  the  “  James 
boys  ”  at  the  time  when  Pinkerton  detectives  were  search¬ 
ing  high  and  low  for  the  notorious  outlaws.  Relating  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this  incident  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  says: 

While  detectives  were  endeavoring  to  learn  just  where  the  desperadoes 
were  to  be  found,  Mr.  Curtis  went  out  to  Missouri,  found  their  hiding- 
place  and  calmly  announced  he  had  come  for  an  interview  with  the  bandits. 

“  We  know  what  you’re  here  for.  You’re  a  spy,”  was  the  reply  of 
Jesse  James.  “  What’s  more,  you  won’t  get  away  from  here.” 

But  the  aggressive  reporter  was  not  to  have  his  cherished  scoop  thus 
spoiled  until  too  old  to  be  of  use  to  his  paper.  He  refused  to  be  a  prisoner. 
He  talked  to  the  James  boys  about  his  trip  out  there  to  see  them,  so  that 
he  might  put  the  truth  about  them  before  the  public,  and  finally  convinced 
them  he  was  there  for  the  purpose  he  stated. 

“  Well,  I’m  going  to  give  j'ou  anything  you  want  just  to  satisfy  you,” 
Jesse  James  finally  agreed. 

And  he  did.  He  gave  Mr.  Curtis  the  most  vivid  interview  anybody  ever 
had  had  with  him.  Having  accomplished  his  purpose,  the  reporter  returned 
to  the  nearest  telegraph  station  and  wired  his  “  scoop  ”  to  his  paper. 

But  he  kept  faith  with  the  men  who  had  taken  him  at  his  word.  He 
did  not  reveal  any  of  the  secrets  of  the  rendezvous  of  the  desperadoes,  and 
he  did  not  tell  the  detectives,  who  were  searching  lor  them,  where  their 
hiding-place  was  concealed. 

In  1887  Mr.  Curtis  resigned  as  editor  of  the  Inter 
Ocean  to  become  head  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  and  since  that  time  had  been  con¬ 
tinuously  a  correspondent  for  the  paper  until  his  death. 
Turning  his  attention  to  international  affairs  after  a  few 
years  as  Washington  correspondent,  he  became  what  might 
be  termed  a  “  world  correspondent,”  visiting  all  the  foreign 
countries,  studying  the  customs  and  progress  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  peoples,  and  presenting  to  his  readers  most  interesting 
and  educational  reviews  of  men  and  events,  as  well  as  of 
historical  landmarks. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  sixty-one  years  of  age,  having  been 
born  at  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1850.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
and  two  children. 
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Brief  mention  of  men  and  events  associated  with  the  printing  and  allied  Industries  will  be  published  under  this  heading.  Items  for 

this  department  should  be  sent  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 


Frank  R.  Atwood  Joins  Barnhart  Bros.  £t  Spindler. 

Frank  R.  Atwood,  formerly  with  the  Inland  Type  Foun¬ 
dry,  was  recently  made  manager  of  the  Barnhart  Brothers 
&  Spindler  typefoundry,  of  New  York  city.  Mr.  Atwood  is 
well  known  to  the  trade  as  a  strenuous  worker,  and  he  will 
undoubtedly  help  to  make  still  more  popular  this  com¬ 
pany’s  products. 

Swink  Printing  Press  Co.  Represented  in  East 
by  Harry  H.  Smith. 

Announcement  is  made  that  Mr.  Harry  H.  Smith  has 
been  appointed  the  eastern  representative  of  the  Swink 
Printing  Press  Company,  of  Delphos,  Ohio.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
man  of  much  experience  in  the  printing  trades,  and  the 
increased  demand  for  the  Swink  two-revolution  press  will 
give  him  ample  opportunity  in  his  new  field. 

Editor  and  Minister  Trade  Jobs  for  a  Week. 

The  editor  of  the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Searchlight  — 
W.  B.  Jessup  —  took  a  vacation  recently  by  swapping  jobs 
temporarily  with  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Wolfe,  pastor  of  that  city. 
The  editor  preached  in  the  church  on  Sunday  while  the 
reverend  gentleman  went  to  work  for  a  week  editing  the 
Searchlight.  It  is  not  reported  that  the  preacher  made  a 
proposition  to  the  editor  for  a  permanent  exchange  since 
making  the  trial. 

Bi^  Electric  Si^n  for  Printers'  Home. 

What  is  said  will  be  the  largest  electric  sign  in  the  West 
is  soon  to  be  erected  over  the  water  tank  at  the  Union 
Printers’  Home,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  At  the  last 
session  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  institution  it  was 
decided  to  erect  the  sign-post,  which  will  cost  about  $1,600, 
and  is  now  being  designed  by  architects.  It  will  bear  the 
words  “  Union  Printers’  Home,”  illuminated  with  white 
lights  which  will  make  it  visible  from  points  many  miles 
distant. 

San  Francisco  Firm  Adds  New  Member. 

The  Stanley-Taylor  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
announced  that  John  H.  Nash,  recently  connected  -with 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  of  that  city,  is  now  associated  with  the 
Stanley-Taylor  Company  as  an  active  member,  and  that 
the  company’s  corporate  name  has  been  changed  to  “Taylor, 
Nash  &  Taylor.”  Mr.  Nash  has  established  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  designer  and  originator,  and  will  take 
charge  of  the  concern’s  fine  work  department,  to  which  he 
undoubtedly  will  bring  much  prestige. 

Centeoary  of  tbe  Cylinder  Printing-press. 

December,  1912,  has  been  selected  as  the  time  for  cele¬ 
brating  the  centenary  of  the  cylinder  printing-press.  Al¬ 
though  Frederic  Koenig  took  out  his  first  patent  for  a 
machine  printing-press  on  March  29,  1810,  it  was  not  until 
December,  1912,  that  he  completed  and  had  ready  for  work 


his  first  cylinder  press,  on  which  he  had  secured  a  patent  on 
October  30,  1811.  The  machine  patented  in  1810  was  made 
on  the  principle  of  the  hand  press,  although  having  auto¬ 
matic  inking  and  other  mechanical  devices.  On  this  first 
press,  in  April,  1811,  three  thousand  copies  of  a  book  were 
printed.  Koenig  and  Bauer,  the  successors  of  Frederic 
Koenig,  were  consulted  as  to  the  proper  time  for  celebra¬ 
ting  the  centenary  and  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  date 
on  which  the  first  printing  machine  having  a  cylinder  was 
ready  for  operation. 

New  Hears!  Magazine  Appears. 

With  the  Sunday  issue  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  on 
October  1  appeared  the  American  Sunday  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine,  a  new  publication  prepared  especially  for  free  circula¬ 
tion  with  the  Sunday  editions  of  these  newspapers.  The 
magazine  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  with  colored  covers. 
Its  list  of  contributors  includes  a  number  of  well-known 
writers,  and  the  advertising  pages  are  liberally  patronized. 
For  a  youngster  it  starts  off  with  a  rather  robust  circula¬ 
tion  —  something  like  two  million  copies. 

Arrested  for  Violating  Printing  Laws. 

Two  county  officials  of  Idaho  —  the  county  assessor  and 
tax  collector  —  were  arrested  recently  charged  with  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  State  printing  laws  in  having  public  printing 
for  the  county  done  at  Spokane,  Washington.  The  prose¬ 
cution  alleges  that  all  county  and  state  officials  must  have 
public  printing  done  -within  the  county  or  State.  The  plea 
of  the  defendants  is  that  they  could  not  get  satisfactory 
work  done  in  the  county.  The  State  Press  Association  of 
Idaho  is  supporting  the  prosecution  and  will  test  the  law 
in  the  highest  court  if  necessary. 

Consolidation  of  Norfolk  Companies. 

Under  the  name  of  Eugene  L.  Graves,  Incorporated,  the 
businesses  and  plants  of  Eugene  L.  Graves  and  the  Tide¬ 
water  Printing  and  Blank  Book  Company,  Norfolk,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  have  been  consolidated.  Mr.  Graves  is  president  of 
the  new  concern,  which  will  conduct  the  combined  business 
for  the  present  at  195  Plume  street.  The  other  officers  of 
the  company  are  T.  B.  Henley,  vice-president,  and  L.  T. 
Ironmonger,  secretary-treasurer.  An  aggressive  business 
will  be  carried  on  in  general  printing,  loose-leaf  and  bound 
books,  rubber  stamps,  and  office  appliances. 

Fifth  Annual  Meeting  and  Dinner  of  the  Printers’ 
League  of  America. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Printers’ 
League  of  America  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  November 
22,  1911.  The  place  of  the  meeting  will  be  published  when 
it  is  decided  upon  by  the  committee  in  charge.  Those  desir¬ 
ing  to  reserve  places  at  this  meeting  should  immediately 
notify  D.  W.  Gregory,  secretary,  75  Fifth  avenue,  New 
York,  giving  the  number  of  seats  and  the  names  of  those 
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who  will  be  in  attendance.  The  accommodations  at  the 
fourth  annual  dinner  were  strained  to  the  breaking  point 
from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  guests  was  largely- 
increased  at  the  eleventh  hour.  While  125  were  arranged 
for,  nearly  160  attended,  with  results  as  above. 

A  Successful  Subscription  Campaign. 

The  Sterling  Daily  Standard,  of  Sterling,  Illinois, 
recently  finished  an  eight  weeks’  circulation  campaign  with 
an  automobile  popular  voting  contest.  Two  large  five- 
passenger  touring  cars,  pianos,  diamonds,  scholarships  and 
watches  were  the  prizes  given.  Forty  million  votes  were 
cast  and  1,500  new  subscribers  gained  as  the  result  of  the 
strenuous  campaign.  It  was  the  largest  subscription  con¬ 
test  ever  held  in  that  part  of  the  State,  in  enthusiasm, 
number  of  votes  secured,  and  the  number  of  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  gained. 

Bi^^est  Ad.  on  Record. 

On  Sunday,  October  8,  the  Chicago  Examiner  contained 
a  single  advertisement  of  twenty  pages  for  the  Fair  depart¬ 
ment  store,  which  if  paid  for  at  the  regular  rates  should 
have  cost  more  than  $20,000.  This  is  the  largest  single 
advertisement  ever  appearing  in  a  daily  newspaper,  and 
probably  the  largest  ever  printed  in  any  publication  any¬ 
where.  The  twenty-sixth  anniversary  sale  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  was  the  occasion  for  this  record-breaking  adver¬ 
tisement.  The  Fair  employs  some  five  thousand  clerks,  and 
is  one  of  Chicago’s  largest  mercantile  establishments. 

Printers  Move  Against  Hi^h-livin^  Cost. 

Indianapolis  journeyman  printers  recently  decided  to 
start  an  organized  movement  against  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  The  local  typographical  union  some  time  ago  created 
a  committee  to  plan  concerted  efforts  on  the  part  of  all 
Indianapolis  wage-earners  to  deal  with  the  problem.  This 
committee  arranged  for  a  delegate  convention  which  was  to 
be  held  on  October  29,  when  it  was  expected  some  concrete 
plan  would  be  presented  and  adopted.  Unorganized  employ¬ 
ees  of  every  big  factory  or  other  industry  in  Indianapolis 
were  invited  to  send  delegates  to  cooperate  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  labor  unions. 

Printing  by  Sound. 

According  to  patent  No.  999,975,  granted  to  Arthur  C. 
Ferguson,  of  Brooklyn,  who  has  assigned  eleven-sixteenths 
to  Lyman  C.  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  a  practical  method  of 
printing  by  sound  has  been  discovered.  From  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  sound  waves  are  recorded  by  utilizing  a  succession  of 
said  waves  to  initiate  the  operation  of  mechanism  actuated 
by  a  separate  source  of  energy  for  printing  a  legible  char¬ 
acter  corresponding  to  certain  tone  characteristics  of  said 
waves.  To  put  it  in  another  way:  the  character-printing 
mechanism  is  actuated  by  a  separate  source  of  energy,  and 
the  waves  are  utilized  to  control  such  source  of  energy. 

Strike  of  Non-union  Printers. 

At  the  Byrd  Printing  Company’s  plant,  Atlanta,  Geor¬ 
gia,  a  rather  unusual  strike  or  lockout  —  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  which  —  was  declared  late  in  September.  Ac¬ 
cording’  to  the  reported  statement  of  C.  P.  Byrd,  head  of 
the  company,  he  discovered  the  unions  had  been  honey¬ 
combing  his  establishment  with  their  men  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  at  a  later  date,  when  his  business  is  heaviest, 
and  set  about  to  forestall  it.  Accordingly  he  prepared  an 
affidavit,  which  contained  a  declaration  that  the  signer  was 
not  a  member  of  any  union  and  would  not  join  any  union 
without  thirty  days’  notice  to  the  company.  This  he  asked 
every  employee  to  sig’n,  whereupon  the  trouble  began. 
Eight  men  refused  to  sign  the  paper  and  were  discharged. 


Following  this  action,  twenty-six  others  are  said  to  have 
walked  out.  President  Still,  of  the  local  typographical 
union,  took  a  hand  in  the  matter,  informing  International 
President  Lynch  that  a  lockout  was  in  effect  at  the  Byrd 
plant,  and  urging  financial  assistance,  which  was  granted. 
A  temporary  injunction  was  issued  restraining  union  men 
from  interfering  in  any  manner  with  the  company’s  employ¬ 
ees,  the  company  claiming  that  it  is  a  strike  and  not  a  lock¬ 
out.  According  to  the  statements  of  union  officials,  the 
nonunion  men  who  were  discharged  or  came  out  later  have 
been  taken  into  the  union. 

Chicago  Printers  Play  Golf. 

The  first  annual  golf  event  of  the  employing  printers  of 
Chicago  took  place  on  the  links  of  the  Hinsdale  Golf  Club, 
at  Hinsdale,  Illinois,  on  October  5,  about  one  hundred 
taking  part  in  the  sport,  including  a  number  from  the 
supply  houses.  Although  the  weather  was  disagreeable  on 
account  of  a  drizzling  rain,  there  was  plenty  of  enthusiasm, 
and  the  contests  were  spirited.  A  committee  composed  of 
D.  H.  Champlin,  chairman,  W.  A.  Grant,  Toby  Rubovits, 
Herbert  Templeton  and  Dana  Slade,  Jr.,  conducted  the 
affair  in  an  admirable  manner.  The  following  are  the 
prize-winners  for  the  five  leading  flights:  George  Jones, 
Carl  Henderson,  J.  R.  Oswald,  Forest  Hopkins,  Herbei’t  C. 
Metcalf.  The  list  of  other  prize-winners  is  as  follows: 
Oswald  Law,  Dana  Slade,  Jr.,  R.  C.  Wilson,  J.  L.  Murphy, 
Walter  Gillette,  Frank  Bersbach,  Dan  Champlin,  E.  W. 
Dresser,  George  M.  Hill,  Edward  D.  Moeng,  W.  E.  Cline, 
C.  J.  Kellar,  Dave  Meloy,  Mel  Bush,  Tom  Morrison  and 
Walter  Cox. 

New  Building  for  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 

The  Ailing  &  Cory  Company,  paper  jobber,  Pittsburgh, 
has  closed  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  six-story  rein- 
forced-concrete  warehouse  building,  near  the  Sixth  street 
bridge.  River  avenue,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  The 
building  will  contain  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
feet  of  floor-space,  the  foundations  requiring  one  thousand 
cast-concrete  piles.  It  will  be  of  modern  fireproof  con¬ 
struction  and  will  be  equipped  with  a  railroad  switch  and 
all  up-to-date  labor-saving  devices,  especially  fitted  for  eco¬ 
nomically  handling  the  company’s  merchandise  and  facili¬ 
tating  its  large  business.  This  is  the  third  building  of  like 
character  the  Ailing  &  Cory  Company  has  erected  in  the 
past  four  years  —  Rochester  and  Buffalo  being  the  loca¬ 
tions  of  the  others  —  which  indicates  that  this  concern  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  most  progressive  and  successful 
paper-jobbing  houses  of  the  country. 

MacVea^h  May  Install  Power  Presses. 

A  decision  recently  rendered  by  Comptroller  Tracewell, 
of  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  makes  it 
probable  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasurer  MacVeagh  will 
ignore  the  opposition  of  organized  labor,  and  install  power 
presses  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  for  the  printing  of  the 
Government’s  money.  Congress  passed  a  law  in  1898  pro¬ 
viding  that  all  bonds,  notes  and  checks  shall  be  printed  on 
hand-roller  presses.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  Treasury  Department  to  have  this  law  repealed  so  that 
modern  power  presses  could  be  installed,  but  the  trade 
unions  have  blocked  all  such  attempts  by  making  the  plea 
that  only  through  the  hand-roller  press  can  good  work  be 
done,  and  that  Govei’nment  money  printed  on  power  presses 
could  be  easily  counterfeited.  The  Comptroller  holds  that 
the  law  is  restricted  in  character,  and  consequently  should 
not  be  enlarged  by  a  construction  so  as  to  embrace  subjects 
or  classes  of  printing  not  mentioned  therein.  Certificates 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  law,  and  so  under  the  Comp- 
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troller’s  decision  there  is  no  restriction  on  the  printing  of 
gold  and  silver  certificates  on  power  presses.  The  deci¬ 
sion  was  precipitated  by  a  request  of  the  Philippine  gov¬ 
ernment  for  advice  as  to  whether  the  Bureau  of  Engi-a- 
ving  would  be  permitted  to  have  a  new  issue  of  silver 
certificates  printed  on  power  presses,  the  director  of  the 
bureau  reporting  that  he  could  save  between  $7,000  and 
$8,000  on  the  job  by  this  method.  The  Comptroller  also 
says  that  the  law  affects  only  the  United  States  proper. 

R.  Lee  Sharpe  and  “The  City  of  Smiles.” 

R.  Lee  Sharpe,  owner  of  Sharpe’s  Modern  Printing 
Plant,  of  Carrollton,  Georgia,  is  a  Chautauqua  manager  of 
the  hustling  type.  He  is  already  working  on  his  1912  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  and  is  planning  to  have  ten  or  fifteen  Chautauquas 
on  his  circuit.  Whether  he  succeeds  or  not  he  says  Car¬ 
rollton,  “  The  City  of  Smiles,”  will  have  her  biggest  one 
next  year.  There  is  a  story  why  Carrollton  is  known  as 
the  “City  of  Smiles,”  namely — Mr.  Sharpe  publishes  a 
book  every  year  called  “  Smiles,”  and  prints  the  picture  of 
every  one  that  he  can  get  that  smiles.  This  year  he  expects 
to  use  the  smiling  faces  of  over  a  hundred  Chautauqua  peo¬ 
ple  in  his  Smile  book  and  write  them  up  in  his  own  original 
way,  caricaturing  them  in  verse  tainted  with  truth.  This 
book  is  already  making  Mr.  Sharpe  famous,  and  as  to  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  city,  a  letter  addressed  to  “  The  City  of  Smiles,” 
Carrollton,  Georgia,  very  seldom  goes  astray. 

Missouri  Firm  Gets  Big  Contract. 

The  Inland  Printing  and  Binding  Company,  of  Spring- 
field,  Missouri,  recently  secured  the  contract  for  printing 
all  of  the  literature,  time-cards,  posters  and  other  work  of 
the  entii’e  Frisco  Railroad  system.  The  closing  of  the  con¬ 
tract  was  the  signal  for  beginning  the  erection  of  a  fine 
new  office  building,  which  will  be  equipped  with  a  thor¬ 
oughly  modern  and  complete  printing  plant.  It  is  expected 
that  the  added  volume  of  work  from  the  Frisco  contract 
will  necessitate  the  purchase  of  about  $25,000  worth  of  new 
typesetting  machines,  presses,  stitchers  and  other  equip¬ 
ment,  making  the  Inland  plant  one  of  the  best  in  the  South¬ 
west.  A  progressive  and  successful  concern  since  its  organ¬ 
ization,  the  addition  of  this  new  work  has  placed  it  among 
the  big  institutions  of  the  State,  and  the  men  at  its  head 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  enterprise.  The  printing 
for  the  Frisco  Railroad  was  heretofore  done  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Oussttons  Before  Printing-crafts  Association. 

“  What  training  is  best  for  fitting  a  man  for  the  super¬ 
intending  or  managing  of  a  printing  plant?  ”  “  Can  a  man 
be  a  successful  estimator  without  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  printing  business?  ” 

These  two  questions  were  interestingly  discussed  at  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Printing-Crafts 
Association  on  October  17.  The  first  brought  out  many 
diverse  opinions.  Picturing  a  composite  of  the  views 
expressed,  the  successful  superintendent  or  manager  of  a 
printing-office  is  a  man  of  wide  knowledge,  broad  views  and 
democratic  spirit.  On  the  second  question  it  seemed  to  be 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  a  successful  printing-house 
estimator  must  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  business. 

Two  other  questions  were  discussed  at  this  meeting  as 
follows:  “  Is  it  possible  for  an  engraver  to  guarantee  an 
absolute  reproduction?  ”  “  Is  it  not  more  economical  to 

have  machine  composition  done  outside?  ”  From  a  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint  the  first  question  was  answered  affirma¬ 
tively,  but  sailing  was  not  so  smooth  on  the  subject  of  hav¬ 
ing  machine  composition  done  outside.  The  foreman  of  a 
large  establishment  pointed  out  that  the  question  depended 


entirely  upon  the  amount  of  machine  composition  done  in 
a  commercial  printing-house  and  the  nature  of  that  com¬ 
position.  He  said  there  were,  in  fact,  many  things  to  be 
considered,  and  that  no  general  rule  could  be  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  managers  or  superintendents  concerning 
whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  profitable  to  install  type¬ 
setting  machines  in  their  plants. 

About  seventy-five  members  were  in  attendance  at  this 
meeting,  and  reports  were  made  indicating  a  healthy 
growth  of  this  new  association. 

A  number  of  other  interesting  questions  are  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  discussion  at  future  meetings. 

Public  Printer  Active  to  Protect  Health. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  Public  Printer  Donnelly, 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  determined  that  some 
system  could  be  devised  that  would  prevent  injury  to  the 
health  of  electrotype  molders  through  inhaling  graphite 


ARTHUR  J.  WILLIAMS, 

Presented  with  gold  medal  for  invention  of  new  process  in 
electrotype  foundry  of  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

dust.  He  therefore  set  about  to  encourage  inventive  genius, 
offering  a  gold  medal  to  any  electrotyper  in  the  government 
office  or  elsewhere  who  would  devise  a  system  which  would 
avoid  objections  to  the  work  as  it  was  then  done.  As  a 
result  of  that  encouragement,  Arthur  J.  Williams,  who  is 
now  assistant  foreman  in  the  electrotype  foundry,  and 
who  resides  at  3319  Fourteenth  street,  Brookland,  D.  C., 
recently  invented  a  process  by  which  graphite  could  be 
applied  to  the  surface  in  a  liquid  condition.  The  new  proc¬ 
ess  has  proved  highly  satisfactory,  and  on  August  16,  a 
gold  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  Williams  by  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  Public  Printer 
Donnelly.  The  inventor  has  forwarded  the  following  state¬ 
ment  to  The  Inland  Printer  relative  to  the  effect  of  the 
old  process  upon  the  health,  and  showing  what  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  new  process^: 

“  In  the  formation  of  molds  in  the  process  of  electro¬ 
typing  it  has  been  found  essential  to  prepare  the  face  of 
the  subject  from  which  the  mold  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  wax  in  which  the  subject  is  molded,  with  graph¬ 
ite  dust,  which  is  applied  by  means  of  a  brush  in  the  hands 
of  the  molder.  Experience  shows  that  not  only  is  there 
great  waste  in  the  ordinary  process,  but  the  plumbago 
which  is  distributed  in  the  air  is  very  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  molder  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the  art  of 
electrotyping,  as  the  dust  clogs  up  the  air  passages  in  the 
lungs  and  disastrous  results  soon  follow.  By  my  invention 
this  objectionable  feature  is  eliminated  by  the  use  of  a 
liquid  which  takes  the  place  of  the  dry  graphite  and  answers 
all  purposes  equally  as  well.” 

The  Public  Printer  has  also  installed  wet-leading 
machines  in  the  foundry,  which  is  now  practically  free  from 
dust. 

New  Company  for  Magazines. 

McClure’s  Magazine  and  the  Ladies’  World  have  been 
taken  over  by  a  new  company  styled  “  McClure’s  Publica¬ 
tions,  Incorporated,”  according  to  recent  announcement  of 
S.  S.  McClure,  who  has  sold  his  entire  holding  of  stock  in 
McClure’s  Magazine  to  the  new  corporation.  The  book¬ 
publishing  business  of  McClure’s  has  also  been  taken  over. 
The  stock  of  the  Ladies’  World  had  been  held  by  Arthur 
Moore  and  C.  C.  Hoge.  Giving  a  reason  for  the  consolida¬ 
tion,  Mr.  McClure  said:  “The  tendency  to-day  in  the 
magazine  business  is  toward  consolidation.  It  will  be  more 
economical  to  publish  two  or  three  magazines  than  to  pub¬ 
lish  one.  It  will  require  less  expenditure  for  advertising 
and  for  mechanical  forces,  and  the  services  of  abler  men 
will  be  available  at  a  lower  cost  per  publication.  There  is 
absolutely  no  connection  with  Wall  street.  We  are  running 
the  publication  independent  of  any  special  interest.” 


THE  INCREASED  EFFICIENCY  MANIA- 

We’vc  got  the  new  Lost  Motion  craze;  increased  efBciency 
Is  now  the  watchword  here  at  liome,  and  all  of  us  agree 
It  strikes  the  root  of  household  care ;  you’d  not  beKeve  the  cost 
Of  wasted  effort  in  the  home  or  how  much  can  be  lost. 

The  breakfast  wrapper  mother  wore  is  in  the  discard  now ; 

The  old-time  wrinkles  do  not  mar  the  smoothness  of  her  brow, 

By  making  every  motion  count,  efficiency’s  real  test, 

She  breakfasts  now  in  full  coiffure  and  quite  completely  dressed. 

Then  father  comes  down  neatly  shaved,  with  no  scars  on  his  face  — 

A  cut  is  a  lost  motion,  quite,  and  that  would  be  disgrace ; 

Where  once  he  used  to  run  like  mad  to  catch  the  car  to  town 
He  now  has  quite  the  half  an  hour  to  rest  and  sit  him  down. 

The  lawn  needs  cutting  —  presto,  look  !  No  fairer  work  you’ll  see. 
He  cuts  it  wliile  he  reads  a  book  —  increased  efficiency  ; 

And  while  he  mows,  with  motions  lost  in  other  days,  he  turns 
Out  half  a  cord  of  kitchen  wood,  makes  the  ice-cream,  and  churns. 

The  maid  is  quite  another  girl.  You’d  scarce  think  the  amount 
Of  work  she  does  by  learning  how  to  make  each  motion  count. 

By  breakfast  time  this  morning  she  had  mopped  down  all  the  walls. 
Done  the  week’s  wash,  made  a  new  dress  and  half  a  dozen  calls. 

By  nine  o’clock  the  whole  day’s  work  was  finished  —  she  was  through. 
And  might  have  sat  the  livelong  day  with  nothing  else  to  do. 

But  much  preferred  to  paint  the  house,  dig  a  new  well  and  build 
A  new  garage,  so  that  her  day  might  seem  to  be  well  filled. 

Come,  laden  souls  and  care  oppressed,  whose  work  is  never  done. 
Learn  how  the  day’s  hard  work  is  o’er  before  it  has  begun. 

See  father,  gone  to  to%vn  at  six ;  see  mother  off  in  haste 
To  speak  to  the  Lost  Motion  Club  on  “  Friction  and  Its  Waste.” 
Learn  how  to  knead  the  bread  and  churn  and  scrub  the  kitchen  floor 
By  saving  half  the  motion  that  you  used  to  lose  before ; 

Come,  join  the  onward  march  of  toil,  from  slavish  tasks  set  free 
Form  a  Lost  Jlotion  Club  and  teach  Increased  Efficiency. 

—  J.  IF.  Foley,  in  New  York  Times. 


It  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can  be  made  healthy, 
and  only  by  thought  that  labor  can  be  made  happy;  and 
the  two  can  not  be  separated  with  impunity. —  Ruskin. 


This  department  of  service  is  designed  to  brin^  men  of  capacity 
in  touch  with  opportunities  which  are  seeking  them  and  which  they 
are  seeking*  There  is  no  charge  attached  to  the  service  whatever. 
It  is  entirely  an  editorial  enterprise.  Applicants  for  space  in  this 
department  are  requested  to  write  fully  and  freely  to  the  editor, 
^ivin^  such  references  as  they  may  consider  convenient.  Their 
applications  will  be  reduced  to  a  formal  anonymous  statement  of 
their  desires  and  their  experience,  a  reference  number  attached 
and  published  in  **The  Inland  Printer.”  Their  names  will  be 
furnished  to  inquirers.  Similarly  those  who  command  opportu¬ 
nities  which  they  are  seeking  men  to  fill  will  be  accorded  the  same 
privilege  under  the  same  terms.  The  **  ^et-to^ether  ”  movement 
has  many  phases.  This  is  one  which  **The  Inland  Printer**  has 
originated  as  especially  desirable  for  the  ^ood  of  the  trade. 


Wants  to  Buy  into  a  Republican  or  Independent 
Newspaper. 

(1161.)  I  would  like  to  buy  into  a  substantial,  pros¬ 
perous  Republican  or  Independent  newspaper. 

Shop  Foreman  Wants  Position. 

(1162.)  I  have  had  several  years’  experience  as  a  fore¬ 
man  printer  in  job  shops,  and  am  competent  to  take  charge 
of  a  shop  of  this  character.  Have  references  as  to  ability 
from  present  employer  and  others. 

All-round  Printer,  Proofreader  and  Stone-hand. 

(1164.)  All-around  printer,  proofreader  and  stone- 
hand,  at  present  employed,  wants  position,  preferably  in 
Chicago.  Competent  to  take  charge  if  necessary;  forty- 
two  years  old.  Learned  trade  through  pressroom,  com¬ 
posing-room,  cutting  stock,  etc.  References  if  necessary. 

Situation  Wanted — -Compositor. 

(1160.)  Fairly  competent  compositor  desires  position 
in  first-class  office  doing  tariff  or  tabular  work,  preferably 
one  that  uses  the  Monotype.  Twenty-four  years  old; 
eleven  years’  experience  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
business  —  Make-up,  job  and  rule-and-figure  composition. 
Union. 

Position  Desired  as  Mana^in^  Superintendent. 

(1159.)  My  experience  has  extended  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years  as  journeyman,  foreman  and  superintendent. 
Have  worked  as  compositor  and  pressman;  have  held  fore¬ 
man’s  positions  in  both  departments;  good  knowledge  of 
binding  in  all  its  branches.  Have  had  good  office  training. 
Have  studied  estimating,  buying  stock,  meeting  customers, 
closing  sales,  etc.  Age  42 ;  widower. 

Wants  a  Chance  for  a  Future  in  Country  News¬ 
paper  Work. 

(1163.)  Young  man  twenty-six  years  old.  Practical 
printer.  Can  write  the  average  run  of  news  matter  and  an 
all-around  man  in  the  mechanical  department;  can  handle 
the  common  run  of  presswork.  Has  had  success  in  sys¬ 
tematizing  printing-account  records.  Has  studied  stand¬ 
ard  cost  system.  Would  like  position  in  country  newspaper 
work  where  there  will  be  a  chance  to  get  an  interest  in  the 
business,  either  a  working  interest,  a  salary  on  per  cent  or 
an  opportunity  to  take  part  of  the  salary  in  stock.  Willing 
to  take  any  part  of  the  work,  either  front  or  back  office  or 
full  management,  that  will  give  him  a  chance  for  the 
future. 
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Bu5ine3s>  'Notices 


This  department  is  exclusively  for  paid  business  announcements  of  advertisers,  and  for  paid  descriptions  of  articles,  machinery 
and  products  recently  introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the  printing  trades.  Responsibility  for  all  statements  published 

hereunder  rests  with  the  advertiser  solely. 


THE  SWINK  HIGH-GRADE  PRESS. 

A  booklet  entitled  “  Facts,”  recently  issued  by  the 
Swink  Printing  Press  Company,  of  Delphos,  Ohio,  contains 
letters  of  recommendation  from  many  printers  who  are  now 
using  the  Swink  presses.  The  booklet  is  nicely  gotten  up, 
and  contains  some  interesting  and  convincing  advertising. 


“SEYBOID  rULL  LINE.” 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  gotten  out  recently  by 
the  Seybold  Machine  Company.  It  is  attractively  printed 
in  brown  and  black,  and  shows,  as  its  name  implies,  the  full 
line  of  high-grade  machinery  manufactured  by  the  Sey¬ 
bold  Company.  The  booklet  is  fully  illustrated,  the  half¬ 
tones  being  well  made  and  nicely  printed. 


A  NEW  CATALOGUE  OF  FALCON  PRESSES. 

The  Auto  Falcon  &  Waite  Die  Press  Company,  Limited, 
has  recently  issued  a  catalogue  of  its  platen  presses.  The 
catalogue  is  nicely  gotten  up,  fully  illustrated,  and  gives 
much  interesting  and  valuable  information  concerning  these 
presses.  Descriptions  are  given  of  the  new  models,  made 
throughout  from  late  designs  and  patterns  and  containing 
numerous  improvements. 


BRONZE  INKS  THAT  WORK. 

The  Sleight  Metallic  Ink  Company,  of  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  are  the  inventoi'S  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  a  bronze  ink  which  has  remarkable  brilliancy  on 
cover  and  bond  papers  as  well  as  coated  stock,  and  which, 
judging  from  the  specimens  which  we  have  seen,  promises 
to  be  a  revelation  in  printing  of  this  character.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  Sleight  Metallic  Ink  Company  appears  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue,  and  printers  interested  in  this  class  of 
work  should  become  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  this 
ink. 


KEEPING  TRACK  OF  TIME. 

Time  —  labor  time  —  is  the  most  expensive  thing  you 
buy  in  printing.  It  takes  time  to  record  time.  In  fact  it  is 
possible  to  use  up  so  much  time  keeping  a  record  of  time 
that  the  percentage  of  time  you  can  charge  for  is  seriously 
impaired,  and  you  are  uncertain  about  the  records  handed 
in  even  then.  There  was  exhibited  at  the  recent  United 
Typothete  of  America  convention  and  Cost  Congress  at 
Denver,  by  the  Transportation  Utilities  Company,  a  device 
to  record  and  save  time  which,  for  accuracy,  convenience 
and  peculiar  adaptability  to  collecting  printing-office  time 
records,  excels  anything  heretofore  suggested.  The  Liner 
Elapsed-time  Calculator,  as  the  device  is  named,  has  a 


range  of  usefulness  so  wide  that  space  will  not  permit 
enumeration  of  all  its  points.  Full  information  will  be 
supplied  to  inquirers  by  the  Transportation  Utilities  Com¬ 
pany,  Hudson  Terminal  building,  30  Church  street.  New 
York. 


THE  CHANDLER  &  PRICE  NEW  SERIES  PRESS. 

The  Chandler  &  Price  Company,  on  page  196  of  this 
issue,  announces  the  placing  on  the  market  of  its  New 
Series  Press,  and  also  shows  one  view  of  the  12  by  18  size. 

Owing  to  the  great  popularity  of  the  present  style 
Chandler  &  Price  Gordon,  and  the  remarkable  reputation 
as  manufacturer  attained  by  this  company  —  the  printing 
public  will  no  doubt  be  much  interested  in  any  new  machine 
which  it  places  on  sale  —  and  from  general  appearance  this 
New  Series  Press  in  particular  will  command  instant  atten¬ 
tion. 


ADVERTISING  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OLD  STILL  BRINGS 
BIG  RETURNS  TO  THE  WETTER  NUMBERING 
MACHINE  COMPANY. 

To  illustrate  that  publicity  pays  and  that  advertisers 
of  printing  machinery  or  material  can  not  always  expect 
to  get  immediate  direct  results,  we  are  informed  by  the 
Wetter  Numbering  Machine  Company  that  it  has  recently 
received  an  order  for  260  machines  direct  from  a  printing- 
house  in  a  foreign  country,  who  saw  the  Wetter  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  catalogue  that  has  been  out  of  print  for  sixteen 
years;  the  customer  sending  the  page  of  the  catalogue 
illustrating  the  machine  wanted. 


DENVERITES  LIKE  IT. 

Denver  Branch,  United  Typothet^  of  America. 

Denver,  Colo.,  October  11,  1911. 
Publishers  The  Inland  Printer,  Chicago,  III.: 

Dear  Friends, —  Permit  me  to  tell  you  how  pleased  we 
all  are  with  your  excellent  report  of  the  late  conventions  of 
master-printers  in  this  town,  as  presented  to  your  readers 
in  the  October  number  of  your  magazine;  and,  further¬ 
more,  to  say  that  you  did  a  fine  piece  of  work  in  the  group 
pictures  of  the  delegates.  Changing  the  bunch  into  a 
“  mountain  ”  group  is  a  very  creditable  piece  of  work,  and 
we  want  whoever  did  it  to  know  we  think  so,  if  you  please. 

May  I  inquire  if  you  had  any  of  the  pictures  struck  off 
by  themselves  so  we  could  get  them  for  framing?  If  you 
did,  please  send  us  one  of  each,  with  the  price,  and  we  will 
remit. 

With  best  wishes  and  high  regards,  we  remain. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  G.  Chamberlain,  Jr., 

Secretary. 
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BUTLER’S  STATIONERY  CATALOGUE- 
We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  cover  of  a 
catalogue  just  issued  by  the  J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company 
in  the  interest  of  its  stationery  department.  It  consists 
of  forty-eight  pages  and  cover,  is  well  illustrated,  and  con¬ 
tains  information  concerning  the  large  line  of  stationery 
supplies  handled  by  this  company. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features  is  the  large  show¬ 
ing  of  gift  calendars,  ranging  from  the  inexpensive  ones 
to  those  in  handsome  wood  frames.  The  line  of  Christ¬ 
mas  letters  and  greeting-cards  is  also  complete  and  very 
attractive. 


ONE  OF  THE  MASTERS  SPEAKS. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  October  16,  1911. 

The  Inland  Printer  Company,  632  Shernian  street,  Chicago, 
Illinois: 

Dear  Sirs, —  Your  valued  gifts  of  Volumes  XLVI  and 
XLVII  reached  us  this  morning.  Please  accept  our  thanks. 
Printing  would  not  be  what  it  is  in  the  United  States  without 
The  Inland  Printer.  We  wish  the  magazine,  its  editors, 
publishers,  advertising  men,  compositors,  pressmen  and 
binders  all  the  good  things  they  can  wish  for.  The  Inland 
Printer  proves  they  know  how  to  fulfil  their  respective 
duties  very  well. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henry  L.  Bullen, 

Librarian,  American  Type  Founders  Company. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  SELLING 
AGENT  FOR  THE  THOMPSON  TYPECASTER. 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  announces  that  it 
has  acquired  the  sole  selling  agency  for  the  Thompson  Type- 
caster,  and  henceforth  will  handle  this  machine  through  its 
various  branch  houses  in  North  and  South  America,  the 
West  Indies,  Philippines  and  Hawaii.  This  typecaster, 
being  capable  of  casting  individual  type  from  all  linotype 
matrices,  makes  it  a  splendid  auxiliary  to  the  Linotype,  as 
type  can  be  made  for  the  case  to  exactly  match  linotype 
2-9 


composition  and  thus  help  out  in  late  corrections  or  for 
short  paragraphs  without  disturbing  the  machines.  This 
action  of  the  Mergenthaler  Company  is  a  distinct  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Thompson  Typecaster,  which  has  made  good 
during  the  past  three  years  by  consistently  satisfying 
users  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


LARGEST  WRAPPING-PAPER  PRESS. 

The  world  goes  around,  a  rotary  press  goes  around,  and 
if  you  went  around  the  world  you  would  not  find  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  this  press,  although  you  would  find  many  similar 
ones. 

It  is  a  combination  press,  because  the  printed  roll  can 
either  be  delivered  in  sheets  or  rewound  in  the  roll. 

It  can  handle  practically  any  paper  which  comes  in  a 
roll,  from  tissue  up. 

The  most  useful  sizes  in  which  this  press  is  built  are 
30  by  40  and  36  by  48.  With  one  of  each  of  these  sizes  the 
operator  can  cut  multiples  of  10-inch  and  12-inch,  which 
are  generally  used  in  sheet  wrapping-paper.  The  Kidder 
Press  Company  is,  however,  prepared  to  build  this  press 
any  special  size  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  customers, 
and  to  print  from  one  to  four  colors  at  one  operation ;  also, 
if  desired,  a  perfecting  cylinder  can  be  added.  The  cylin¬ 
ders  are  made  to  receive  either  electrotype  or  stereotype 
plates. 

The  improved  method  of  distribution  and  novel  device 
for  the  rewinding  friction  are  among  the  special  features 


COMBINATION  WRAPPING-PAPER  PRESS. 


of  this  press.  The  sheets,  after  receiving  the  impression, 
are  piled  up  and  delivered  five  at  a  time  —  the  fly  operating 
once  to  every  five  complete  revolutions  of  the  cylinders. 
Running  at  a  maximum  speed  of  eight  thousand  sheets  per 
hour,  the  fly  is  enabled  to  handle  this  rapid  work,  oper¬ 
ating  only  one  thousand  eight  hundred  impressions  per 
hour.  An  automatic  lowering  table  can  be  furnished  to 
facilitate  the  fly  delivery. 

When  rewinding  the  printed  roll  the  press  is  capable 
of  a  maximum  speed  of  eight  thousand  rolled  sheets  per 
hour.  The  speed,  however,  depends  largely  upon  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  operator,  and  can  be  successfully  run  up  to  a 
speed  of  ten  thousand  revolutions  per  hour. 

If  desired,  the  slitting  attachment  also  slits  the  parent 
roll  into  different  widths  as  it  is  being  rewound. 

This  press  is  also  built  to  rewind  in  the  roll  only,  and 
the  needs  of  the  prospective  user  are  always  given  most 
careful  consideration  in  the  building  of  this  machine. 

Further  particulars  will  be  gladly  given  by  applying  to 
the  New  York  office.  No.  261  Broadway,  New  York  city  — 
Gibbs-Brower  Company,  agent. 
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CASLON  FACES. 

More  has  been  written  and  said  about  Caslon  type  than 
any  other  face  used.  Typographic  experts  generally  agree 
that  the  Caslon  is  the  most  meritorious  type  now  in  use. 
It  is  notable  for  legibility,  general  usefulness  and  beauty, 
which  are  the  main  essentials  in  type  designs. 

The  Printing  Art  recently  conducted  a  Catalogue  Title- 
page  Competition,  which  was  the  most  successful  it  has  ever- 
held  and  shows  how  well  many  printers  regard  Caslon 
faces.  There  were  227  different  title-pages  submitted  by 
artist  compositors  in  the  best  printing  concerns  throughout 
the  country.  The  copy  and  shape  of  the  page  made  the  con¬ 
test  a  difficult  one  and  the  subject  called  for  severe  typo¬ 
graphic  treatment.  Four  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best 
examples  of  title-page  typography,  the  first  being  awarded 
to  Mr.  Dave  Silve,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  the  second  to  Mr. 


fifty  were  set  in  Caslon,  easily  making  that  type  first 
choice  among  the  contestants.  Caslon  Bold  closely  followed 
as  the  next  choice,  showing  that  a  large  number  of  the 
expert  compositors  in  the  contest  considered  the  Caslons 
the  best  type-faces,  and  most  likely  to  win  for  them.  The 
desig-n  of  Mr.  Silve,  to  whom  the  judges  were  unanimous  in 
giving  the  first  prize,  and  the  design  of  Mr.  Vincent,  win¬ 
ner  of  the  second  prize,  were  both  set  entirely  in  Caslon  Old 
Style  with  a  line  or  two  of  italic.  The  designs  of  Mr.  Sid- 
dall,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Green  and  also  those  of 
Mr.  A.  R.  Wilkins,  Seattle,  Washington,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Ste¬ 
phens,  Husick  Falls,  New  York,  whose  work  was  highly 
commended,  as  well  as  many  others  not  receiving  special 
mention,  were  set  entirely  in  the  Caslons. 

Nearly  every  one  who  has  written  for  trade  magazines 
on  the  subject  of  type-faces  has  praised  the  Caslon  design 
and  placed  it  above  all  others,  and  there  are  many  adver- 


DOWN  TO  THE  SPECTRAL  BONE. 

We  worked  for  you  witli  right  good  will 
And  wish  to  God  you’d  pay  your  bill ; 

We  can  not  alwaj’s  live  on  fish. 

And  soon  shall  be  as  thin  as  this. 

Drawn  by  D.  McPhadden,  of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  for  his  friend,  Dr.  Houston  E. 
Snyder,  of  Stites,  Idaho,  1911,  and  printed  in  the  Stites  Signal. 


M.  L.  Vincent,  Boston,  Mass.;  the  third  to  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Micklay,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  fourth  to  Mr.  Hal 
Osgood,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Title-pages  highly  commended 
by  the  judges  were  composed  by  Messrs.  Frank  L.  Siddall, 
Kearney,  N.  J. ;  Harold  Conron,  Everett,  Mass.;  Adam 
Miltenberger,  New  York  city;  William  Lukes,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  S.  B.  Halderman,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Norman  E. 
Hopkins,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Walter  E.  Brock,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.;  H.  Emmet  Green,  Anthony,  Kan.;  N.  P.  Eby, 
Fresno,  Cal.,  and  William  L.  Melchinger,  Irvington,  N.  J. 
The  third  prize  and  three  honorable  mentions  were  awarded 
to  boys  attending  the  North  End  Union  School  of  Printing. 
Their  work  was  very  creditable  to  both  student  and  school, 
and  the  result  should  encourage  other  typographical  stu¬ 
dents  to  enter  similar  contests. 

A  fact  in  point  here,  and  one  that  will  interest  not  only 
students  of  typography  but  users  of  high-class  printing 
and  advertising  as  well,  is  the  way  Caslon  type  figured  in 
this  contest.  Of  the  227  different  designs  submitted  over 


tisers  and  users  of  printing  who  demand  that  face  of  the 
printer.  This  unquestionably  puts  Caslon  at  the  top  of  the 
heap.  This  style  of  type  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  in 
England  and  America  for  some  two  hundred  years,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  now  at  the  very  height  of  its  popularity 
is  convincing  proof  of  superiority. 

The  Keystone  Type  Foundry’s  Caslon  Old  Style  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  experts  as  the  best  Caslon  face  made,  and 
seeing  the  possibilities,  that  foundry  brought  out  variation 
after  variation  of  the  original  Caslon  and  now  it  offers 
the  printing  public  its  famous  group  of  Caslons,  consisting 
of  ten  series  of  romans,  italics,  titles,  mediums,  condensed 
and  extended,  which  meet  almost  every  requirement  of 
the  printer.  The  latest  additions  to  the  group  —  Caslon 
Bold  Extended  and  Caslon  Title  Extended  —  are  shown  on 
a  handsome  colored  insert  in  the  front  section  of  this  issue, 
and  only  a  glance  is  necessai'y  to  see  that  the  new  series 
is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  those  which  have  pre¬ 
ceded  them. 
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WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices  for  this  department :  40  cents  for  each  ten  words  or  less ;  mini¬ 
mum  charge,  80  cents.  Under  “  Situations  Wanted,”  25  cents  for  each  ten 
words  or  less ;  minimum  charge,  50  cents.  .Address  to  be  counted.  Price 
invariably  the  same  whether  one  or  more  insertions  are  taken.  Cash  must 
accompany  the  order.  The  insertion  of  ads.  received  in  Chicago 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  month  preceding  publication  not  duar- 
anteed. 


BOOKS. 


“  COST  OP  PRINTING,”  by  P.  W.  Baltes,  presents  a  system  of  accounting 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  many  years,  is  suitable  for 
large  or  small  printing-offices,  and  is  a  safeguard  against  errors,  omissions  or 
losses ;  its  use  makes  it  absolutely  certain  that  no  work  can  pass  through 
the  office  without  being  charged,  and  its  actual  cost  in  all  details  shown. 
74  pages,  6%  by  10  inches,  cloth,  $1.50.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COM¬ 
PANY,  Chicago. 

PAPER  PURCHASERS’  GUIDE,  by  Edward  Siebs.  Contains  list  of  all  bond, 
flat,  linen,  ledger,  cover,  manila  and  writing  papers  carried  in  stock  by 
Chicago  dealers,  with  full  and  broken  package  prices.  Every  buyer  of  paper 
should  have  one.  25  cents.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


The  Ixlaxd  Prixter  is  issued  promptly  on  the  first  of  each  month.  It 
aims  to  furnish  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  information  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  printing  trades  and  allied  industries.  Contributions  arc 
solicited  and  prompt  remittance  made  for  all  acceptable  matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year,  $3.00;  six  months,  $1.50,  payable  always  in  advance. 
Sample  copies,  30  Cents  ;  none  free. 

SuBSCRiPTioxs  may  be  sent  by  express,  draft,  money  order  or  registered 
letter.  Make  all  remittances  payable  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 
When  Subscriptions  Expire,  the  magazine  is  discontinued  unless  a  renewal 
is  received  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  following  issue.  Subscribers 
will  avoid  any  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  first  copy  of  their  renewal  by 
remitting  promptly. 

Foreign  Subscriptions. — To  Canada,  postage  prepaid,  three  dollars;  to 
all  other  countries  within  the  postal  union,  postage  prepaid,  three  dollars 
and  eighty-five  cents,  or  sixteen  sliilling.5  per  annum,  in  advance.  Make 
foreign  money  orders  payable  to  Tlie  Inland  Printer  Company.  No 
foreign  postage  stamps  accepted. 

Importaxt. —  Foreign  money  orders  received  in  the  United  States  do  not 
bear  the  name  of  the  sender.  Foreign  subscribers  should  be  careful  to 
send  letters  of  advice  at  same  time  remittance  is  sent,  to  insure  proper 
credit. 

Single  copies  may  be  obtained  from  all  news-dealers  and  typefounders 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  subscriptions  may  be  made 
through  the  same  agencies. 

Patrons  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  the  names  of  responsible  news¬ 
dealers  who  do  not  keeji  it  on  sale. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Furnished  on  application.  The  value  of  The  Ixlaxd  Prixter  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  is  unquestioned.  The  character  of  the  advertisements  now 
in  its  columns,  and  the  number  of  them,  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulation 
considered,  it  is  the  cheapest  trade  journal  in  the  United  States  to  advertise 
in.  Advertisements,  to  secure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  any  month,  should 
reach  this  office  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  preceding. 


In  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  purchasers,  advertisers  of  novelties, 
advertising  devices,  and  all  cash-with-order  goods,  are  required  to  satisfy 
the  management  of  this  journal  of  their  intention  to  fulfill  honestly  the 
offers  in  their  advertisements,  and  to  that  end  samples  of  the  thing  or  things 
advertised  must  accompany  the  application  for  advertising  space. 

The  Ixlaxd  Prixter  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  advertisement  for 
cause. 


FOREIGN  AGENTS. 

W.  H.  Beers,  40  St.  John  street,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 

John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Bouverie  House,  Salisbury  square.  Fleet  street,  London, 

E.  0.,  England. 

Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.  (Limited),  De  Montfort  Press,  Leicester.  England. 
Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.  (Limited),  Thanet  House,  231  Strand,  London, 
W.  C.,  England. 

Penrose  &  Co.,  109  Farringdon  Road,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 

Wm.  Dawson  &  Sons,  Cannon  House,  Breams  buildings,  London,  E.  C., 
England. 

Alex.  Cowax  &  Sons  (Limited),  General  .Agents,  Melbounic,  Sydney  and 
Adelaide,  Australia. 

Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons  (Limited),  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

F.  T.  Wimble  &  Co.,  87  Clarence  street,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

G.  Hedeler,  Niirnbergerstrasse  18,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

H.  Calmels,  150  Boulevard  du  Montparnasse,  Paris,  France. 

John  Dickinson  &  Co.  (Limited),  Capetown  and  Johannesburg,  South  .Africa. 

A.  OuDSHooRN,  179  rue  de  Paris,  Charenton,  France. 

Jean  Van  Overstraetex,  3  rue  Villa  Hermosa,  Brussels,  Belgium. 


PRICES  FOR  PRINTING,  by  F.  W.  Baltes.  Complete  cost  system  and 
selling  nrices.  .Adapted  to  any  locality.  Pocket  size.  $1  by  mail. 
THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 

SIMPLEX  TYPE  COMPUTER,  by  J.  L.  Kelman.  Tells  instantly  the  number 
of  picas  or  ems  there  are  in  any  width,  and  the  number  of  lines  per  inch 
in  length  of  any  type,  from  5%  to  12  point.  Gives  accurately  and  quickly 
the  number  of  ems  contained  in  any  size  of  composition,  either  by  picas  or 
square  inches,  in  all  the  different  sizes  of  body-type,  and  the  nearest 
approximate  weight  of  metal  per  1,000  ems,  if  set  by  Linotype  or  Monotype 
machine.  Price,  $1.50.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 

TO  LOVERS  OP  .ART  PRINTING  —  .A  limited  edition  of  200  numbered 
copies  of  Gray’s  “  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,”  designed, 
hand-lettered  and  illuminated  in  water-colors  by  F.  J.  Trezise.  Printed 
from  plates  on  imported  hand-made  paper  and  durably  and  artistically 
bound.  Price,  boxed,  $2  postpaid.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  Chicago. 

VEST-POCKET  M.ANUAL  OF  PRINTING,  a  full  and  concise  explanation  of 
the  technical  points  in  the  printing  trade,  for  the  use  of  the  printer  and 
his  patrons ;  contains  rules  for  punctuation  and  capitalization,  style,  mark¬ 
ing  proof,  make-up  of  book,  sizes  of  books,  sizes  of  the  untrimmed  leaf, 
number  of  words  in  a  square  inch,  diagrams  of  imposition  and  much  other 
valuable  information  not  always  at  hand  when  w'anted ;  50  cents.  THE 

INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


BOOKBINDERY  FOR  SALE  — •  Fully  equipped,  no  opposition  in  the  county  ; 

rare  opportunity  for  some  one.  Worth  $1,800 ;  for  quick  sale,  $900. 
Investigate  at  once.  .Address  W.  F.  LINSCOTT,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

C.ALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE  —  Morning  daily  in  city  of  15,000 
population ;  only  moniing  and  Democratic  paper  in  county  of  30,000  ; 
manufacturing  town,  with  large  pay-roll ;  located  on  deep  water  and  rail¬ 
road  ;  an  hour-and-a-half  ride  from  San  Francisco ;  healthy  and  growing 
city,  splendid  climate,  city  surrounded  by  rich  farming  and  fruit  country  ; 
complete  plant  for  newspaper  and  job  work  located  in  concrete  building ; 
cheap  electric  power;  gross  revenue,  $1,880  per  month,  with  total  expense 
of  $1,380  per  month ;  owner  desires  to  sell,  owing  to  physical  inability 
to  manage  plant ;  cash  proposition  only.  For  further  particulars,  price, 
etc.,  address  JAMES  &  AVALKER,  1236  Call  bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FOR  S.ALE  —  Best  newspaper  proposition  in  northwestern  Michigan  will  be 
sold  on  easy  terms  with  part  cash  payment.  .Address  THE  HERALD- 
TIMES,  West  Branch,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE  —  On  particularly  desirable  terms,  if  taken  at  once,  my  half 
interest  in  specialty  printing  plant ;  established  business  all  over  coun¬ 
try,  not  depending  upon  local  trade;  this  year’s  business  $20,000,  manager 
office  at  good  salary  included ;  stands  closest  investigation.  M  548. 

FOR  S.ALE  —  Whole  or  half  interest  in  the  best-equipped  printing  plant 
in  the  South,  doing  a  business  of  over  $100,000  of  highly  profitable 
work  per  annum ;  possibilities  unlimited  ;  located  in  the  most  progressive 
city  of  over  100,000  people  in  the  entire  South ;  owner  has  other  invest¬ 
ments  that  require  his  attention ;  will  inventory  over  $60,000  —  $25,000 
cash,  balance  terms ;  rhe  chance  of  a  lifetime  for  a  live  wire ;  don’t 
answer  unless  you  can  give  references  as  to  your  ability  and  financial  stand¬ 
ing.  M  543. 

FOR  SALE,  ON  E.ASY  TERMS  —  .A  job  and  newspaper  printing-office  in 
city  of  6,000  inhabitants,  near  Chicago.  M  556. 

I  II.AVE  FOR  SALE  controlling  interest  in  an  up-to-date  lithographing  and 
printing  plant,  best  of  location  and  opportunity ;  $50,000  will  get  con¬ 
trol  of  plant,  will  invoice  over  $100,000.  .Address  M  513,  care  Inland 
Printer. 


MR.  PRINTER  —  Do  you  want  to  buy  a  printshop,  giving  you  a  regular 
income  of  $1,800  a  year,  or  $5.25  each  dar"?  If  j'ou  do,  and  you  have 
from  $200  to  $300  cash,  write  to  M  536. 


0 

0 

LI 

D  UN  PC — At  Last  a  Success! 

combines  perfect  working  qualities  with  a  brilliant,  smooth,  finished  appearance.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  demonstrate  this  fact  to  any  interested  printer  by  shipping  a  one-pound  can  on  approval.  Light 
Gold,  Deep  Gold,  Copper  and  Aluminum —  $3.00  per  pound.  Liberal  discounts  to  jobbers. 

JAS.  H.  FURMAN.  186  N.  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago 


Manufactured  by  THE  CANADIAN  BRONZE  POWDER  WORKS 
Montreal  —  Toronto  —  Valleylield. 


Sole  Agent  and  Distributor 
in  the  United  States : 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICE  —  In  compliance  with  Section  30,  Constitution  and 
Laws  of  the  Sovereign  Camp,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  proposals  to  print 
and  deliver  at  its  office  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  blanks,  blank  books,  receipts, 
blank  applications,  etc.,  as  needed  during  the  year  1912,  are  invited.  Spe¬ 
cifications  and  conditions  will  bo  furnished  on  application  to  J.  C.  Root, 
Sovereign  Commander,  and  John  T.  A’'ates,  Sovereign  Clerk,  W.  0.  W.  build¬ 
ing,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  will  be  submitted  at  the  first  meeting  in  1912  of  the 
Sovereign  Executive  Council,  it  being  understood  that  should  any  or  all  bids 
submitted  be  unsatisfactory,  they  may  be  rejected  and  proposals  again 
invited.  J.  C.  ROOT,  JOHN  T.  YATES,  SUPPLY  COMMITTEE,  SOVER¬ 
EIGN  CAMP,  WOODMEN  OF  THE  WORLD,  Omaha,  Neb.,  25th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1911. 


WANTED  —  Good  office  man  that  can  invest  $3,000  in  stock  in  established 
Linotype-Monotype  business ;  prefer  man  who  has  some  knowledege  of 
printing.  M  180. 


ENGRAVING  METHODS. 


ANA’BODY^  CAN  SLAKE  CUTS  with  my  simple  transferring  and  etching 
process ;  nice  cuts  from  prints,  drawings,  photos  are  easily  and  quickly 
made  by  the  unskilled  on  common  sheet  zinc ;  price  of  process,  $1 ;  all 
material  costs  at  any  drug  store  about  75  cents.  Circular  and  specimens 
for  stamp.  THOM.AS  M.  DAY,  Bo.x  12,  AVindfall,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’  MACHINERA^  —  Before  buying  elsewhere  a  secondhand  or 
rebuilt  Smyth  machine,  send  us  the  serial  number  on  name  plate  and  we 
will  give  you'  its  history  and  age ;  we  are  now,  and  have  been  for  over 
twenty-four  years,  the  sole  selling  agents  in  North  America  for  the  Smyth 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  only  manufacturers  of 
Smyth  book-sewing  machines,  casemaking,  casing-in,  cloth-cutting,  gluing 
and  book-trimming  machines.  There  is  no  connection  whatever  between  The 
Smyth  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Hartford,  and  any  other  concern 
in  this  country  trading  under  a  somewhat  similar  name.  Prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  are  cautioned  accordingly.  All  rebuilt  Smyth  machines  offered  by 
us  have  all  worn  parts  replaced  by  interchangeable  and  correct  parts  fur¬ 
nished  us  by  the  manufacturers,  and  correspondence  with  those  interested 
is  invited.  E.  C.  FULLER  COMPANY,  28  Reade  st..  New  York  city,  and 
Fisher  building,  Chicago,  Ill. 


NEIVSPAPER  AND  JOB  PLANT  FOR  SALE  —  Two  newspapers  in  this 
town  consolidated,  and  the  plant  of  Orrville  Crescent  is  for  sale ;  2 

cylinder  presses,  2  platen  presses,  Anderson  folder  (new),  25-inch  paper 
cutter,  proof  press,  news.  Job  and  wood  type,  leads,  slugs,  galleys,  cases, 
racks,  stones  ■ — ■  everything  to  produce  up-to-date  country  paper ;  no  busi¬ 
ness  sold  in  connection.  AVill  sacrifice  to  dispose  of  it.  Address  COURIER- 
CRESCENT,  Orrville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  —  Simplex  typesetting  machine  and  1,000  pounds  of  10-point 
type  —  old-style  roman  :  a  good  investment  for  a  country  newspaper  or 
a  small  office ;  low  price  for  a  quick  sale.  REAL  ESTATE  PTG.  k  PUB. 
CO.,  9  and  11  Eighth  st.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LINOTA'PES  FOR  SALE  —  One  Model  No.  1  and  Model  No.  3,  complete, 
with  motors  extra  magazines,  etc.  SPRINGFIELD  PRINTING  &  BIND¬ 
ING  COMPANYL  Springfield,  Mass. 


BOOKBINDERS’  M.ACHINERY  —  Rebuilt  Nos.  3  and  4  Smyth  book-sewing 
machines,  thoroughly  overhauled  and  in  first-class  order.  JOSEPH  E. 
SMYTH,  634  Federal  st.,  Chicago. 


SECONDH.AND  Victor  die-embossing  press  for  sale ;  does  first-class  work 
in  letter-heads  and  envelopes;  takes  die  3%  by  8%;  good  working 
condition ;  $300  cash.  M  529. 


MODEL  2  LINOTYPE  FOR  S.4LE  —  Complete,  with  two  magazines,  con¬ 
taining  10  and  11  point  matrices.  AVALKER,  EA'ANS  &  COGSAVELL, 
5  Broad  st.,  Charleston,  N.  C. 


SECONDH.AND  ruling  machine  for  sale ;  steel  and  copper  plate  work ; 

first-class  condition ;  kind  used  Bureau  of  Engraving,  at  AA'^ashington ; 
$125  cash.  M  528. 


FOR  SALE  —  Lanston  Monotype  caster,  keyboard,  matrices,  motor,  furnace, 
etc.,  good  as  new,  tor  $2,000.  Address  MONOTYPE  B,  P.  O.  Box  1592, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  S.ALE  —  Cases,  news  and  italic  cases ;  in  good  condition ;  will  sell 
cheap.  THE  H.  0.  SHEPARD  CO.,  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LINOTA^PES  FOR  SALE  —  Three  Model  1  Linotypes.  Address  RICHMOND 
PRESS,  INC.,  Governor  and  Ross  sts.,  Richmond,  A'a. 


HELP  WANTED. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  AVORK  ?  —  File  your  name  with  The  Inland 
Printer  Employment  Exchange  and  it  will  reach  all  employers  seeking 
help  in  any  department.  During  the  iiast  two  months  we  have  received 
calls  for  the  following ;  Printers,  2 ;  Monotype  keyboard  operators,  2  ; 
Simplex  operator,  1  ;  Linotype  operators,  2  ;  superintendents  and  fore¬ 
men,  6  ;  all-around  men,  2  ;  stock  cutter,  1  ;  bookbinders,  3  ;  estimator, 
1 ;  compositors,  3 ;  photoengraver,  1 ;  pressmen,  4  ;  proofreaders,  3. 
Registration  fee,  $1  ;  name  remains  on  list  as  long  as  desired ;  blanks 
sent  on  request.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago. 


Bookbinders. 


JOB-PRINTING  SHOP  in  a  thriving  town  of  20,000  has  an  attractive  propo¬ 
sition  to  make  to  small  bindery  or  young  man  with  knowledge  of  bind¬ 
ing  and  ruling  who  desires  to  go  into  business.  M  547. 


Eniravers. 

PHOTOENGRAAHNG  S.4L3SMAN  • — ^  Man  of  good  address  and  hatits,  with 
knowledge  of  business,  capable  of  selling  high-class  work  in  one  or  more 
colors  to  publishers,  advertising  agencies,  printers  and  catalogue  publishers 
in  New  York  city  and  New  England  territory.  Address,  stating  age,  ref¬ 
erence,  experience,  PHOTOENGR.AA'’ER,  care  J.  Clyde  Oswald,  25  City  Hall 
place.  New  York  city. 

AVANTED  —  Young  man  of  good  address  and  education,  preferably  with 
office  experience  and  some  knowledge  of  the  business,  to  assist  with 
clerical  duties  and  help  wait  on  trade  in  office.  To  the  right  man,  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  advancement,  either  in  the  office  cr  as  a  salesman, 
for  well-known,  large  photoengraving  company.  Address  PHOTOENGRAVER, 
care  J.  Clyde  Oswa'ld,  25  City  Hall  place.  New  York  city. 


Foremen,  Managers  and  Superintendents. 


AALANTED  —  An  experienced  printing-office  manager  with  a  few  thousand 
dollars  to  invest ;  daily  newspaper  in  large  town  in  western  Canada 
wants  to  start  a  Job  office  in  connection ;  finest  opening  in  western  Canada 
for  a  good  man  with  money  and  the  necessary  experience ;  for  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  write  MILLER  &  RICH.ARD,  AVinnipeg,  Can. 


Operators  and  Machinists. 


AVANTED  —  Monotype  keyboard  operator ;  must  be  first-class  and  capable 
of  handling  any  and  all  classes  of  matter ;  an  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  Address  THE  MONOTYPE  COMPOSITION  CO.,  237  East  Fourth  av., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


INSTRUCTION. 


.A  BEGINNER  on  the  Mergenthaler  will  find  the  TH.ALER  KEYBOARD 
invaluable;  the  operator  out  of  practice  will  find  it  Just  the  thing  he 
needs ;  exact  touch,  bell  announces  finish  of  line ;  22-page  instruction  book. 
AVhen  ordering,  state  which  layout  you  want  —  No.  1,  without  fractions ; 
No.  2,  two-letter  with  commercial  fractions,  two-letter  without  commercial 
fractions,  stai  dard  Junior,  GeiTnan.  THALER  KEYBOARD  COJIPANY,  505 
“  P  ”  st.,  N.  AV.,  AA^ashington,  D.  C. ;  also  all  agencies  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company.  Price,  $4. 

N.  E.  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL,  7  Dix  place,  Boston,  Mass.  Six-machine  plant, 
run  solely  as  school ;  liberal  hours,  thorough  instruction ;  our  grad¬ 
uates  succeed.  AVrite  for  particulars  before  deciding. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


EMBOSSING  ON  JOBBER  without  plates ;  half  pound  powder  and  simple 
instructions,  $1,  postpaid ;  stamps  or  money  order ;  samples  of  work 
free.  You  must  eventually  buy.  PROGRESS  PRINTING  CO.,  Owens¬ 
boro,  Ky. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


DO  YOU  AVANT  HELP  FOR  ANY  DEPARTMENT?  —  The  Inland  Printer 
Employment  Exchange  has  lists  of  available  employees  for  all  depart¬ 
ments,  which  will  be  furnished-  free  upon  receipt  of  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago. 

Bookbinders. 


ALL-AROUND  BOOKBINDER  wishes  a  change;  capable  of  taking  charge; 

AVest  preferred.  EMERY  L.  COLEMAN,  730  Third  av.,  Huntington, 
AV.  Va. 


BINDERY  FOREMAN  —  Practical  man,  good  executive,  thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  in  all  branches,  is  looking  for  a  good  printing  house,  to  take 
charge  of  their  bindery.  M  459. 

BOOKBINDER  FOREMAN  — ■  Practical  experience  in  any  line,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion.  M  465. 


Estimators. 


AVANTED  —  Expert  estimator  on  printing,  ruling  and  litho.,  at  liberty 
November  1  ;  South  preferred.  M  551. 


Foremen,  Managers  and  Superintendents. 


FOREMAN  —  Competent,  experienced  man  wants  foremanship  of  composing- 
room  well-equipped  union  Job  office  of  fair  size,  doing  good  grade  of 
work ;.  age  38,  married,  steady  and  reliable ;  best  of  references.  M  539. 

FOREM.AN  —  Thorough  linotype  machinist-operator,  with  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  other  branches  of  printing,  desires  foremanship  or  charge  of 
plant ;  sober,  reliable,  and  capable  of  handling  men  to  best  advantage ; 
references ;  Cincinnati  preferred.  M  538. 


MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT,  now  with  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  printing  and  specialty  manufacturers  (of  several  members), 
wants  to  connect  with  a  large,  modem  printing  firm  catering  to  high-class 
catalogues  and  advertising ;  I  have  been  exceptionally  successful  in  printing- 
business  management  (office,  factory  and  selling)  ;  my  ideas  and  plans 
of  cost  accounting,  estimating  and  factory  management  are  advanced ;  I 
have  demonstrated  that  scientific  management  can  be  applied  to  the  printing 
business,  with  the  result  of  minimized  costs  of  production  and  efficiency 
in  the  organization;  I  am  young  (36  years),  married,  and  will  go  any¬ 
where  the  opportunity  offers.  M  524. 


MANAGER  OR  SUPERINTENDENT  of  the  mechanical  department  of  a  first- 
class  letterpress  or  lithographic  plant.  Thoroughly  competent  in  all 
details  from  the  art  department  to  sweeping  floor.  Discipline,  system, 
economy  and  energy  combined.  Equally  competent  in  office  or  selling 
capacity,  but  prefer  mechanical.  Five  years  in  present  position  as  manager. 
AVill  consider  any  proposition  of  $3,000  salary  or  over.  Best  of  references. 
M  407. 


GUARANTEES  LINOTYPERS/^ 
1/4  LOW E R  TAB U  LAR  C0ST/$251 
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PRESIDENT  AND  MANAGER  —  In  the  past  25  years  I  have  built  up  two 
prosperous  and  successful  job-printing-  plants  in  a  city  of  half  a  million ; 
possess  rare  executive  ability  and  know  printing  from  the  ground  up  ;  at 
present  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  best-paying  plants  in  the  Middle  West ; 
liave  made,  and  paid,  dividends  averaging  30  per  cent  during  the  past  5 
years ;  for  good  reasons  I  desire  to  sever  present  conditions ;  would 
assume  management  and  invest  in  the  right  proposition ;  correspondence 
invited.  M  557. 


PRINTER  FOREM.AN  • — ■  A  journeyman  union  printer,  of  twenty-seven  years’ 
experience,  with  thorough  knowledge  of  all  details  of  printing,  news¬ 
paper,  book  and  job,  and  whom  can  superintend  or  manage  the  largest 
establishment,  wants  the  position  of  manager,  foreman  or  superintendent 
of  a  large  daily  paper  or  a  first-class  job-printing  house.  Highest  creden¬ 
tials  as  to  character,  capacity  and  executive  ability.  M  494. 


SOBER,  RELIABLE  married  man,  now  owner  of  up-to-date  plant,  will  be 
open  for  position  December  1 ;  can  manage,  estimate,  handle  help,  etc. ; 
newspaper  experience.  M  545. 

.SVANTED  —  By  loose-leaf  e.xpert  and  general  tradesman,  position  as  super¬ 
intendent  or  foreman  ;  eighteen  years’  experience ;  thorough  knowledge 
of  cost  and  estimating;  at  present  in  government  position.  M  541. 


Operators  and  Machinists. 

LINOTYPE  M.ACHINIST  desires  to  change ;  reliable,  union,  married. 
“  R,”  6  W.  Ontario  st.,  Chicago. 


LINOTYPE  M.ACHINIST,  who  understands  the  composition  business,  wishes 
position  with  first-class  book  office ;  no  operating.  AVest  preferred. 
M  176. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR  wants  to  change  to  small  city  ;  thorough  mechanic ; 
reliable,  union,  married.  “  M,”  6  AY.  Ontario  st.,  Chicago. 


Pressmen. 

A  FIRST-CL.ASS  CYLINDER  PRESSM.AN  desires  to  change ;  good  reasons ; 

understands  color  and  half-tone  work  thoroughly,  can  handle  men  and 
figure  on  work ;  location  no  object.  M  451. 


CA'DINDER  PRESSMAN  (27),  thoroughly  experienced  in  best  half-tone  and 
color  work ;  could  take  charge.  COATH,  98  Hickory  st.,  Rochester. 


POSITION  AA'ANTED  —  By  a  No.  1  cylinder  pressman  of  23  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  half-tone  and  other  high-grade  work ;  will  go  anywhere.  M  558. 


PRESSMAN,  entirely  competent,  long  experience  high-grade  catalogue 
work,  in  present  position  past  10  years,  desires  change  soon.  M  110. 


PRESSMAN,  job  or  cylinder,  wishes  to  change  soon ;  young  man,  married, 
union,  first-class  on  half-tone  and  color  work ;  Northwest  preferred. 
Al  542. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OR  PRESSROOAI  FOREMAN  —  First-class  executive, 
A-1  pre.ssman,  understanding  bindery  machinery  and  a  fair  knowledge  of 
composing-room,  thorough  systemizer  that  knows  how  to  get  out  the  work 
quickly  and  at  a  minimum  cost ;  2  years  in  present  position  as  foreman 

of  large  pressroom  in  New  York  city  ;  can  give  best  of  references  and  rea¬ 
son  for  desiring  change;  willing  to  go  anywhere,  preferring  South  or  AVest. 
M  550. 


Proofreaders. 


PROOFREADER,  union,  all-around  experience,  desires  position.  0.  G. 
ARNOLD,  1845  Lincoln  av.,  Chicago. 


Salesmen. 


A  PRINTING-INK  SALESM.AN,  with  exceptional  experience  and  wide 
acquaintance,  contemplates  making  a  change  on  January  1  ;  18  years 

with  one  house  in  South  and  AA’est ;  personal  interview  in  New  York  after 
December  15.  Address  BOX  P,  1102  Commerce  st.,  Dallas,  Tex. 


PRINTING  SALESMAN,  experienced  in  estimating  and  cost-finding  systems, 
practical  Linotype  man,  with  working  knowledge  of  the  other  branches 
of  printing,  desiies  position  in  Cincinnati  or  vicinity;  sober,  reliable, 
references.  M  538. 


PAPER  CUTTER  AND  STOCKJI.AN  —  Exceptional  printing  house  experi¬ 
ence  ;  a  cutter  with  more  than  the  average  ability ;  familiar  with  all 
paper  grades,  details  of  cutting  and  stock  departments ;  good  executive,  ref¬ 
erences.  M  286. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 


AA'ANTED  TO  BUY  —  Harris  offset  press,  28  by  34,  with  pile  feeder;  must 
be  in  first-class  order;  state  price  and  give  full  particulars.  M  537. 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


Advertising  Blotters. 


AN  ATTR.ACTIA'E  BLOTTER  sent  out  each  month  is  the  best  advertising 
a  printer  can  use.  AA’e  furnish  a  three-color  cut  and  copy  to  one 
printer  in  a  town  or  city.  They  will  build  business  for  you.  Try  it. 
samples  free.  AA  M.  J.  PLATT  &  CO.,  Adv.  Specialists,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


PRINT  BLOTTERS  for  yourself  —  the  best  advertising  medium  for  printers. 

AA’e  furnish  handsome  color  plates,  strong  wording  and  complete  “  lay¬ 
out  ”  —  new  design  each  month.  AVrite  to-day  for  free  samples  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  CH.AS.  L.  STILES,  230  N.  3d  st.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  8-12 


Bookbinders*  and  Printers’  Machinery. 


DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY.  Pearl  Ifiver.  N.  Y.  Folding  machines,  auto¬ 
matic  feeders  for  presses,  folders  and  ruling  machines.  2-12 


Bookbinders’  Supplies. 


SLADE,  HIPP  &  MELOY,  Inepd.,  157  AA'.  Lake  st.,  Chicago.  Also  paper-box 
makers’  supplies.  1-12 


Calendar  Manufacturers. 


HEAA’Y  EMBOSSED  bas-relief  calendars.  America’s  classiest  line.  Black 
and  white,  three-color  and  hand-tinted.  SMITH-HECHT  CO.,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind.  ,  12-11 


Case-making  and  Embossing. 


SHEPARD,  THE  H.  0.,  CO.,  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  AVrite  for  esti¬ 
mates.  1-12 


Chase  Manufacturers. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Electric-welded  steel 
chases  for  job  and  cylinder  presses.  7-12 


Copper  and  Zinc  Prepared  for  Half-tone  and  Zinc  Etching. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  COPPER  PLATE  COMPANY,  THE,  116  Nassau  st.. 
New  York  ;  610  Federal  st.,  Chicago ;  Mermod-Jaccard  bldg.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Satin-finish  plates.  6-12 


Cost  Systems  and  Installations. 


COST  SYSTESIS  designed  and  installed  to  meet  every  condition  in  the 
graphic  trades.  AVrite  for  booklet,  “  The  Science  of  Cost  Finding.” 
THE  ROBERT  S.  DENHAM  CO.,  342  Caxton  bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  10-12 


Counters. 


HART,  R.  A.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Counters  for  job  presses.  -Also  paper 
joggers,  “  Giant  ”  Gordon  press-brakes.  Printers’  fonn  trucks.  5-12 


Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 


II.  F.  MoCAFFERTY  CO.,  nickeltyping  and  fine  half-tone  work.  141  East 
25th  st..  New  York.  Phone,  5286  Madison  square.  3-12 


Electrotypers’  and  Stereotypers’  Machinery. 


HOE,  R.,  &  CO.,  New  York  and  London.  JIanufacturers  of  printing,  stereo¬ 
typing  and  electrotyping  machinery.  Chicago  offices,  7  S.  Dearborn  st. 


THE  OSTRANDER-SEA’MOUR  CO.,  General  Offices,  Tribune  bldg.,  Chicago. 
Eastern  Office,  38  Park  Row,  New  York.  Send  for  catalogue.  1-12 


AVILLIAMS-LLOYD  MACHINERY  CO.AIPANY,  office  and  salesrooms,  638 
Federal  st.,  Chicago.  Eastern  representatives  United  Printing  Machin¬ 
ery  Company,  Boston-New  York.  2-12 


Embossers  and  Engravers  —  Copper  and  Steel. 


FREUND,  AVM.,  &  SONS,  est.  1865.  Steel  and  copper  plate  engravers  and 
printers,  steel-die  makers  and  embossers.  AVrite  for  samples  and  esti¬ 
mates.  16-20  E.  Randolph  st.,  Chicago.  4-12 


Embossing  Composition. 


STEAA'ART'S  EJIBOSSING  BOARD  —  Easy  to  use,  hardens  like  iron  ;  6  by  9 
inches;  3  for  40c,  6  for  60c,  12  for  $1,  postpaid.  THE  INL.AND 
PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


Embossing  Dies. 


Y’OUNG,  AVM.  R.,  121-123  N.  Sixth  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Printing  and' 
embossing  dies,  brass,  steel,  zinc;  first-class  workmanship.  7-12 


Grinders  and  Cuttin(|-room  Specialties. 


AA'E  SELL  to  printers,  lithographers  and  related  trades,  and  satisfy  them 
because  of  a  knowledge  of  what  is  required.  Our  personal  service 
makes  our  patrons  satisfied  customers.  Our  specialties :  High-grade  paper- 
cutter  knives;  cutting  sticks  (all  sizes);  K.  K.  knife  lubricator,  takes 
place  of  oil  and  soap ;  K.  K.  paper-slip  powder,  better  than  soapstone. 
Also  expert  knife  grinders.  Prices  right.  E.  C.  KEYSER  &  CO.,  722 
S.  Clark  st.,  Chicago.  6-12 


Gummed  Labels  and  Advertising  Stickers. 


STAND.ARD  PUB.  CO.,  A'ineland,  N.  J.  Gummed  labels  and  stickers  for 
the  trade.  Send  for  catalogue. 


QUICK  ON 


Megill’s  Patent 

SPRING  TONGUE  GAUGE  PINS 

$1.20  perdoz.  with  extra  tongues. 


MEGILL’S 

Automatic  Register  Gauge 

automatically  sets  sheets  to  perfect  register.  Applies  instantly  to 
any  make  of  popular  job  press.  No  fitting.  Great  in  efficiency. 
Method  of  attaching  does  not  interfere  with  raising  tympan.  Only 
$4.80. 

E.  L.  MEGILL,  Pat.  and  Mfr. 

60  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK 

From  us  or  your  dealer.  Free  booklets. 


VISE  GRIP 


Megill’s  Patent 
DOUBLE -GRIP  GAUGES 

$1.25  set  of  3  with  extra  tongues. 
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Gummed  Papers. 


IDEAL  COATED  PAPER  CO.,  Brookfield,  Mass.  Imported  and  domestic 


guaranteed  noncurling  gummed  papers.  5-12 

JONES,  SAMUEL,  &  CO.,  Waverly  Park,  N.  J.  Our  specialty .  is  Non¬ 
curling  Gummed  Paper.  Stocks  in  every  city.  2-12 

Gummed  Tape  in  Rolls  and  Rapid  Sealing  Machine. 

JAMES  D.  McLAURIN  &  CO..  INC.,  127  White  st..  New  York  city.  “  Bull¬ 
dog  ”  brand  gummed  tape.  Every  inch  guaranteed  to  stick.  6-12 

Ink  Manufacturers. 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  INK  CO.,  2314-2324  W.  Kinzie  st..  Chicago.  3-12 


Job  Presses. 


GOLDING  MEG.  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Golding  Jobbers,  $200-$600 ;  Em¬ 
bosser,  $300-$400  ;  Pearl,  $70-$214  ;  Roll-feed  Duplex,  Triplex.  8-12 


Machine  Work. 


CUMMINGS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  238  William  st..  New  York.  Estimates 
given  on  automatic  machinery,  bone-hardening,  grinding  and  jobbing. 
Up-to-date  plant ;  highest-grade  work  done  with  accuracv  and  despatch. 

1-12 


Mercantile  Agency. 


THE  TYPO  MERCANTILE  AGENCY,  Central  OfiSces,  160  Broadway,  New 
York;  Western  Office,  108  La  Salle  st.,  Chicago.  The  Trade  Agency 
of  the  Paper,  Book,  Stationery,  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade.  7-12 


Motors  and  Accessories  for  Printing  Machinery. 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  527  W.  34th  st..  New  A'ork.  Electric 
equipments  for  printing-presses  and  allied  machines  a  specialty.  3-12 


Paper  Cutters. 


DEXTER  FOLDER  CO..  Pearl  River.  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  automatic- 
clamp  cutting  machines  that  are  powerful,  durable  and  efficient.  2-12 


GOLDING  MFG.  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Lever,  $130-$210 ;  Power,  $240- 
$600;  Auto-clamp,  $450-$600 :  Pearl,  $40-$77 ;  Card,  $8-$40.  8-12 


OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS.  Oswego,  New  York.  The  Oswego,  Brown  & 
Carver  and  Ontario  —  Cutters  exclusively.  4-12 


SHNIEDEWEND,  PAUL,  &  CO.,  631  W.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago.  7-12 


Photoen^ravers . 


BLOMGREN  BROTHERS  &  CO..  512  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  Photo,  half¬ 
tone,  wood  engraving  and  electrotyping.  11-11 


SHEPARD,  THE  HENRY  0.,  CO.,  illustrators,  engravers  and  electrotypers, 
three-color  process  plates.  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  12-11 


Photoen^ravers’  Machinery  and  Supplies. 


THE  OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR  CO.,  General  Offices,  Tribune  bldg.,  Chicago. 
Eastern  Office,  38  Park  Row.  New  York.  Send  for  catalogue.  1-12 


WILLI.AMS-LLOYD  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  headquarters  for  photoengra¬ 
vers’  supplies.  Office  and  salesrooms  638  Federal  st.,  Chicago.  Eastern 
representatives:  United  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Boston-New  York.  2-12 


Photoen^ravers*  Screens. 


LEVT",  MAX,  Wayne  av.  and  Berkelev  st.,  Wavne  Junction,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  ‘  ‘  3-12 


Pres  ses. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY,  16th  st.  and  Ashland  av.,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  newspaper  perfecting  presses  and  special  rotary  printing 
machinery.  1-12 


HOE,  R.,  &  CO.,  New  York  and  London.  Manufacturers  of  printing,  stereo¬ 
typing  and  electrotvping  machinerv.  Chicago  office,  7  S.  Dearborn  st. 

11-11 


THOMSON,  JOHN,  PRESS  COMPANY,  253  Broadway,  New  York;  Fisher 
bldg.,  Chicago;  factorj-.  Long  Island  City,  New  York.  10-12 


Printers’  Rollers  and  Roller  Composition. 


BINGHAM  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  406  Pearl  st..  New  York;  also  521 
Cherry  st.,  Philadelphia,  and  89  Allen  st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ALLIED  firms: 

Bingham  &  Runge,  East  12th  st.  and  Powers  av.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bernhard  Dietz  Co.,  231-233  Forrest  st..  Baltimore,  Md. 


BINGHAM’S,  SAM’L,  SON  MFG.  CO..  636-704  Sherman  st.,  Chicago;  also 
514-518  Clark  av.,  St.  Louis;  First  av.  and  Ross  st.,  Pittsburgh:  706 
Baltimore  av.,  Kansas  City;  52-54  S.  Forsyth  st.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  151-153 

Kentucky  av.,  Indianapolis;  675  Elm  st..  Dallas,  Tex.;  135  Michigan  st., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  919-921  4th  st..  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  ;  609-611  Chest¬ 
nut  st.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  3-12 


BUCKIE  PRINTERS’  ROLLER  CO.,  714  S.  Clark  st.,  Chicago;  St.  Louis, 
Deti-oit,  St.  Paul ;  printers’  rollers  and  tablet  composition.  6-12 


MILWAUKEE  PRINTERS’  ROLLER  CO..  372  Milwaukee  st.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Printers’  rollers  and  tablet  composition.  1-12 


WILD  d:  STEVENS,  INC..  5  Purchase  st..  cor.  High,  Boston,  Mass.  Estab¬ 
lished  1850.  2-12 


Printers’  Supplies. 


Printing  Material. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Babcock  drums,  two- 
revolution  and  fast  news  presses ;  also  new  and  rebuilt.  7-12 

EVERYTHING  for  the  printer.  EMPIRE  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ] 
Not  in  the  trust. 


Proof  Presses  for  Photoen^ravers  and  Printers. 


SHNIEDEWEND.  PAUL.  &  CO..  631  W.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago.  7-12 


Special  Machinery. 


GEORGE  W.  SWIFT.  JR.,  designer  and  manufacturer  of  special  machinery 
for  manufacturing  and  printing  paper  goods.  BORDENTOWN,  N.  J. 

8-12 


Stereotyping  Outfits. 


A  COLD  SIMPLEX  STEREOTYPING  OUTFIT,  $19  and  up,  produces  the 
finest  book  and  job  plates,  and  your  type  is  not  in  danger  of  being  mined 
b.v  heat ;  simpler,  better,  quicker,  safer,  easier  on  the  type,  and  costs  no  i 
more  than  papier-mache ;  also  two  engraving  methods  costing  onlj'  $5  with  ' 
materials,  by  which  engraved  plates  are  cast  in  stereo  metal  from  drawings  I 
made  on  cardboard.  “  Readv-to-use  ”  cold  matrix  sheets,  $1.  HENRY 
KAHRS,  240  E.  33d  st..  New  York  city.  11-11  | 


Typefounders. 


AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.,  original  designs  in  type  and  decorative 
material,  greatest  output,  most  complete  selection.  Dealer  in  wood  type,  i 
printing  machinery  and  printers’  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  to  nearest 
house  for  latest  type  specimens.  Houses  —  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore.  Richmond,  Buffalo.  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  i 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  ' 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Vancouver.  8-12 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Type,  borders,  ornaments, 
electros,  brass  rule,  galleys,  rebuilt  machinery.  7-12 


HANSEN,  H.  C.,  TYPE  FOUNDRY  (established  1872),  190-192  Congress 
st.,  Boston ;  43  Centre  st.  and  15  Elm  st..  New  York.  11-11 

INL.AND  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Standard  Line  type  and  printers’  supplies,  St. 
Louis.  New  A'ork  and  Chicago.  11-11 


Simplified  Illustrating 

A  complete*  authoritative*  self-instructing  text-book*  ex¬ 
plaining  in  clear*  easily  comprehended  language  the  prin- 
ci  pi  es  of  modern  newspaper*  book  and  commercial  illus- 
trating;  by  CHARLES  HOPE  PROVOST 

Artistic  contributor  to  Harper's  Magazine,  Harper’s 
Weekly,  Collier's  Weekly,  Life,  New  York  Herald, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  instructor  of  5,000  students. 

This  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  handsome 
duotone  pictures  by  Mr.  Provost,  40  charts  (covering 
all  of  the  scientific  subjects  connected  with  illustrat¬ 
ing).  The  charts  are  accompanied  by  many  practise 
sheets — specially  prepared  forms  for  technical  practise 
with  pen,  pencil  ana  brush.  These  latter,  together 
with  a  helpful  study-plan,  make  home  study  practical. 

Withouta  teacher  it  is  possible  by  the  aid  of  Simpli¬ 
fied  Illustrating  to  gain  a  working  knowledge  of 
drawing  for  reproduction. 

How  to  draw  human  figures,  animals,  landscapes, 
letteringand  designs  in  pen-and-ink, water-color, etc., 
and  how  to  combine  these  various  subjects  into  effective  drawings 
that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  publishers  is  explained. 

The  commercial  aspect  of  illustrating  is  covered  in  a  chapter 
which  contains  many  hints  of  real  value  to  those  who  must  con¬ 
sider  the  financial  side  of  the  subject. 

Simplified  Illustrating  is  indispensable  to  those  who  seek 
to  meet  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  meritorious 
drawings  that  will  reproduce  properly. 

Price,  $2.00  postpaid 

M.  R.  PROVOST,  Publi.sher,  28  Central  Place,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


BARNH.\RT  BROTHERS  i  Sl’INDI.El!,  Chic, ago.  Scientific  printing-office 
equipments.  7-12 
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‘A  Run  For 
Your  Money’ 

GET  OUT  YOUR  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 
NOW  AND  WRITE; 


“  HERRICK  —  Here's  a  quarter  for  the  4  HERRICK 
CUT  BOOKS  showing  400  good  one  and  two  color 
cuts  for  my  blotters,  folders,  mailing  cards,  etc.  If  I 
don’t  like  the  books  you’re  to  send  back  my  quarter.” 


ISN’T  THAT  FAIR? 


Then  send  on  your  25c.;  you  can  take  it  off  the  first  $3.50  order. 
The  books  will  give  you  a  lot  of  valuable  advertising  ideas. 


THE  HERRICK  PRESSj  626  So.  Micliigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

WE  MAKE  DRAWINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  WRITE  US. 


l_LJgp  NO,  SIR!! 

DURANT  COUNTERS 

tell  the  truth.  Reliable,  sensitive,  accu¬ 
rate,  positive;  furnish  record  unchalleng- 
able.  Our  job  press  attachments  are 
equally  dependable. 

THE  W.  N.  DURANT  CO. 
528  Market  St.  Milwaukee 


Standard  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 


KEYBOARD  PAPER 

for  the  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 

COLONIAL  COMPANY,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

New  York  Office;  320  Fifth  Avenue 


Sell  Your  WASTE  PAPER  Direct  to 
the  Paper  Mill 

We  are  in  the  Market  for  PAPER  STOCK 

MARSEILLES  WRAPPING  PAPER  COMPANY 

MARSEILLES.  ILL. 


Cast  by  Mold  from 
Woodcut 


ADJUSTABLE  HAND  TYPE  MOLD 

FOR  CASTING  SORTS 

A  convenience;  a  time  and  money  saver  without  equal  in  any 
printing-office.  No  waiting  for  matrices  to  dry.  Put  the  letter  or 
small  cut  in  the  mold,  pour  hot  metal  in  and  you  have  a  matrix 
instantly;  then  cast  up  any  number  of  duplicates  you  desire  from 
the  matrix.  Send  me  a  letter,  6  to  72  point,  and  I  will  cast  you 
sample  matrix  and  duplicates.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

ARTHUR  S.  TAYLOR 

63-65  Main  Street  YONKERS.  N.  Y. 


THE  BLACK-CLAWSON  CO. 


Sizes — 6x18, 9 x24,  9x32,  9 x36,  12  x30  and  16x40  inches. 

With  or  without  Hoppers.  Solid  or  Water-cooled  Rolls. 

Also  build  Paper  and  Pulp  Mill  Machinery,  Plating  Machines,  Saturating 
Machinery  and  Special  Machinery. 


HAMILTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Builders 

of 


INK  GRINDING  MILLS  with  3  Chilled  Iron  Rolls 


CARBON  BLACK 

MADE  BY' 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

940-941  Old  South  Building 


ELF  ECLIPSE  (PN)  B.  B.  B. 


DIAMOND  ACME 


RUBBER  STAMPS 


AND  SUPPLIES 

FOR  THE  TRADE 


Y'OUR  customers  will  appreciate  our  prompt  service. 

Send  for  'illustrated  Catalogue  and  Trade  Discounts" 

The  Barton  Mfg.  Co.,  335  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


S.  H.  Hor^an 

IS  SELLING 

For  the  American  Agents 

Axel  Holmstrom 

ETCHING 
MACHINES 

The  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  that  has  come 
into  the  photo-engraving  business  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  half-tones.” 

Ask  him  or  v:rite  him  about  tt  at  The  Inland  Printer  Office, 
Chicago,  or  Room  1729,  Tribune  Bldg.,  Ne-iv  York. 


The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

O.  Exclusive  manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Swan 
Linen  paper  for  high-class  Stationery  and  "Swans- 
down”  Enamel  Paper.  Gives  any  book  a  finished 
look.  Write  for  dummies.  Prompt  shipments. 

"  Swan  Delights  Whoever  Writes.” 


cs 


Rmidhind**  ***''  Trade 

JK.%.  Vr  U.C4  J.  J.1.  J.  We  have  put  in  a  ROUGHING 

MACHINE,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  fill  orders  from  those  desiring  this  class  of  work.  Three-color  half¬ 
tone  pictures,  gold-bronze  printing,  and,  in  fact,  high-grade  work  of  any 
character,  is  much  improved  by  giving  it  this  stippled  effect.  All  work 
given  prompt  attention.  Prices  on  application.  Correspondence  invited. 

THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY 


632  Sherman  Street 


CHICAGO 


ACCURACY,  DURABILITY  'OT 

•F  V^rv  appearance  &  economy  -O  U  1 

ALWAYS  RELIABLE  — LOW  IN  PRICE 

REDINGTON  COUNTERS 

Price.  $5.00  U.  S.  A. 

ADDRESS  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  DIRECT 

F.  B.  REDINGTON  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 


Qsick 

Stringing 

Saves 

Time. 

Universal 


Loon  Ad 


jnstable 


from  Yb 


an  incb. 


Universal 
Wire  Loop 


Is  the  cheapest  and  best  device  for 
“Stringing”  Catalogues,  Directories, 
Telephone  Books,  Prices  Current,  etc. 
Luok  Better  and  Won’t  Break  or  Wear  Out! 

Let  us  send  sample  and  quote  you 
prices. 

WIRE  LOOP  MFG.  CO. 

(Successors  to  fJiuTersal  Wire  Loop  Co.) 
75  Shelby  Street 
DETROIT  ....  MlCHiOAN 


This  cut  illustrates  one 
of  the  various  sizes  of 
hangers  for  books  %  to 
3  inches  in  thickness. 


No  More  Trouble  With  Vignettes 

NOW  MR.  PRINTER; 

Wouldn’t  it  relieve  you  of  a  lot  of  worry  and  expense  if  you  were  absolutely  sure 
your  presses  would  never  again  be  held  up  for  hours  because  some  vignetted  half-tones 
simply  would  not  “fade”  at  the  edges.? 

After  years  of  experimental  work,  we  have  just  perfected  a  method  that  obviates 
all  of  the  old  vexatious  and  costly  delays.  The  most  troublesome  vignette  edge  can  be 
overcome  in  two  minutes  by  our 

“PRESTO  VIGNETTER” 


(Patent  applied  for) 


This  is  the  greatest  boon  to  the  printer  that  has  ever  been  discovered.  Here’s 
what  big  printers  who  have  tried  it  have  to  say  — 


S.  H.  Burbank  &  Co.,  147  North  Tenth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

“Replying  to  your  inquiry  regarding  our  experience  with  ‘Presto  Vignetter,' 
would  say  we  consider  it  one  of  the  best  devices  ever  offered  the  printer  for  overcoming 
one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  lost  time,  %nz:  hard-edged  vignettes. 

In  one  instance,  an  old  electro  treated  with  Presto  Vignetter  removed  a  hard 
edge  in  a  few  minutes,  which  would  have  taken  at  least  two  hours  to  soften  by  other 
methods. 

‘  We  wish  you  every  success  in  offering  so  valuable  an  article  to  the  printer,  who 
is  constantly  compelled  to  devote  more  tbne  to  this  class  of  engravings  than  the  charge 
to  customer  warrants.  ” 


Dando  Printing  &  Publishing  Co.,  34  South  Third  St.,  Philadelphia. 

“Our  test  of  your  Presto-Vignetter  has  assured  us  beyond  any  question  of  doubt 
that  it  will  save  at  least  SsVs  per  cent  of  time  in  make-ready  of  any  vignetted  half- 
t07ie  cut.” 


Innes  &  Sons,  1311  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 

“  The  results  produced  by  your  ‘Presto-  Vignetter  are  truly  wonderful.  We  have 
pai'ticularly  in  mind  an  old  vignette  electro  in  which  the  edge  of  vignette  prints  up 
close  to  a  rule.  This  is  OJie  of  the  hardest  propositions  a  pressman  has  to  contend  with. 
When  this  job  was  printed  before  there  were  nearly  two  hours  make-ready  used  on 
this  cut.  After  it  was  treated  by  your  process  a  new  make-ready  was  prepared  and 
a  superior  result  was  produced  in  twenty  minutes. 

“It  seems  to  us  the  introductioji  of  the  Presto-Vignetter  is  destined  to  mark 
one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  production  of -high-grade  printing.” 


This  method  may  be  used  by  your  own  pressman.  We  guarantee 
results,  and  the  saving  in  make-ready  on  a  single  form  will  pay 
your  shop  license  for  a  year.  Clip  out  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon  tiow. 


Photo-Chromotype  En^ravin^  Company 

920  Race  Street  Philadelphia 
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Cameo 

Cameo 


Is  tke  Only  Paper 


Results 


tliat  G 


ives 


{ 


Cameo  Results  are  as  dilFerent  from  otlier  results  as  Cameo  Paper  differs  from 
any  otlier  kalf-tone  paper. 

There  are  scores  of  half-tone  papers  that  loot  very  much  alike  and  that  give 
similar  results,  hut  Cameo,  because  of  its  soft,  lustreless  surface,  stands  out  as  the  one 
paper  which  gives  that  deep,  rich  effect,  known  as  the  “Cameo  Result.  Don  t  use 
Cameo  just  for  special  johs — get  the  hahit  of  using  it  for  all  your  high-class  half¬ 
tone  work. 


CAMEO 

PLATE 


COATED  BOOK— White  or  Sepia 

To  get  the  very  hest  results  with  Cameo,  note  these  few  suggestions: 
HALF-TONE  PLATES.  The  plates  should  he  deeply  etched.  The  screen 
hest  adapted  is  150  lines  to  the  inch,  although  the  surface  is  receptive  to  any 
ordinary  half-tones. 

OVERLAYS.  Should  he  cut  on  slightly  thicker  paper  than  required  for 
regular  coated. 

MAKE  READY.  Build  up  an  even  grading  from  high  lights  to  solids. 

INK.  Should  he  of  fairly  heavy  hody,  one  which  will  not  run  too  freely, 
and  a  greater  amount  of  ordinary  cut  ink  must  he  carried  than  for  glossy  papers.  The 
richest  effect  that  can  he  obtained  in  one  printing  comes  from  the  use  of  double-tone 
ink  on  Cameo  Plate.  Of  this  ink  less  is  required  than  for  glossy  paper.  There  IS 
no  trouble  from  “picking.  Impression  should  he  heavy,  hut  only  such  as  will 
ensure  an  unbroken  screen  and  even  contact. 

Cameo  is  the  hest  stock  for  all  half-tones  except  those  intended  to  show  polished 
and  mechanical  subjects  in  microscopic  detail. 

Use  Cameo  according  to  these  instructions  and  every  half-tone  job  you  run 
will  bring  you  prestige. 

Send  for  Sample-boo^  To-da^. 


S.  D.  WARREN  CO.,  160  Devonskire  St.,  B  oston,  M  ass. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Best  m  Staple  Lines  of  Coated  and  Uncoated  Book  Papers. 


Boston,  Mass. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  .  . 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Houston,  Tex. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
New  York  City  .  /  . 


LIST  OF  DISTRIBUTORS 


.  .  .  The  A.  Storrs  Bement  Co. 

. The  Ailing  Cory  Co. 

. J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co. 

Cleveland  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

. Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

. Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

.  .  .  .  Central  Michigan  Paper  Co. 

. Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

. Interstate  Paper  Co. 

. Blake,  Moffltt  fej’  Towne 

Sole  Agents,  Henry  Lindenmeyr  Sons 


New  York  City  (for  Export  only) 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Portland,  Me . 

Portland,  Ore . 

Rochester.  N.  Y . 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . 

Seattle,  Wash . 

Spokane,  Wash.  ....... 

Vancouver,  B.  C . 


.  National  Paper  (s?  Type  Co. 

.  Standard  Paper  Co 
.  .  .  Magarge  fe?  Green  Co. 

.  .  The  Ailing  Cory  Co. 

.  .  .  C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 
.  .  .  .  Blake,  McFall  Co. 
.  .  The  Ailing  Cory  Co. 

.  .  Blake,  Moffltt  fef  Towne 

Mutual  Paper  Co. 
American  Type  Founders  Co. 
American  Type  Founders  Co. 
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FOR  PRINTERS 


^O^EY 
NON-EXPLOSWE 

st^^RCOLIN  BooKIfT-j 

.  OilEJ^CH£MlCAL  OO^ 

mu/AM 


Copper  and  Zinc  Plates 

MACHINE  GROUND  AND  POLISHED 

CELEBRATED  SATIN  FINISH  BRAND 

FOR  PHOTOjENGRAVING  AND  ETCHING 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  American  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co. 

116  NASSAU  street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


B(st  Detergent  for  cleaning  and  preserving  Rollers. 


Polished  Copper 

for  Half-tone  and  Color  Processes 


Polished  Zinc 

for  Line  Etching,  Half-tone  and 
Ben  Day  Processes 

Chemicals,  Supplies 
and  Equipment 

for  the  Shop,  Gallery  and  Artroom 

National  Steel  and 
Copper  Plate  Co. 

OFFICES  AND  STOCKROOMS 
704-6  Pontiac  Bldg.,  542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
1235  Tribune  Bldg.,  City  Hall  Square,  New  York 
214  Chestnut  St.  :  :  :  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FACTORIES 

1133-1143  West  Lake  Street  :  Chicago,  III. 

220-224  Taaffe  Place  :  Brooklyn,  New  York 


PRESSMEN’S 

OVERLAY  KNIFE 

This  knife  has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  test  for 
quality  of  temper.  It  will  be  found  to  hold  a  keen 
edge  and  to  be  of  much  flexibility,  enabling  the 
operator  to  divide  a  thin  sheet  of  paper  very  deli¬ 
cately.  In  all  respects  it  is  of  superior  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  blade  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
handle  and  is  of  uniform  temper  throughout.  As 
the  knife  wears,  cut  away  the  covering  as  required. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  25  CENTS 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 
1729  Tribune  Buildinit,  New  York 


We  cater  to  the  Printing  Trade 
in  making  the  most  up-to-date 
=====  line  of  ==== 

Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 

for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing  Form  Letters. 

MITTAG  &  VOLGER,  Inc. 

PARK  RIDGE.  NEW  JERSEY 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


OUR  NEW  IMPROVED 

Shading  Films 

Are  Guaranteed  to  Remain  Transparent, 
are  Deep  and  Do  Not  Smudge. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

The  American  Shading  Machine  Co. 

164-168  Rano  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


BLOTTERS 


with  attractive  pictures  and  ample 
space  for  advertising  matter.  Good 
margin  of  profit.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices. 


U.  S.  Photogravure  Co. 

186  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 
I  NEW  YORK  CITY  I 

. .  —fra 


METALS 

Linotype,  Monotype,  Stereotype 
Special  Mixtures 

QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time. 

E.  W.  Blatchford  Go. 

230  N.  Clinton  St.  5  Beekman  St. 

Chicago  New  York 


A  SULLIVAN  PRESS 


will  increase  the 
income  from 
your  was  te 
paper,  by  pack¬ 
ing  it  in  neat, 
tight  bales  for 
storage  or  ship¬ 
ment.  Circular  64-F 

SULLIVAN 

MACHINERY 

COMPANY 


122  South  Michigan  Avenue*  CHICAGO 


^ONCERNIHg 

TYPE 

AHANDBOOHs 
FOR  USERS  or 
PRIMTIWQ 


64  pages — Flexible  Cover— 3  x  6  inches- 
a  size  and  shape  most  convenient 
for  pocket  or  desk  use. 

A  CYCLOPEDIA 


EVERY-DAY  INFORMATION 

FOR  THE 

NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING  MAN 

Ever  feel  the  lack  of  technical  printing  knowledge  f 
“Concerning  Type”  tells  all  about  type,  how  it  is 
divided  into  text  and  display  faces,  explains  the  point 
system,  shows  eighteen  kinds  of  type — each  in  seven 
sizes;  contains  valuable  information  about  engrav¬ 
ings,  composition,  proofreading,  paper,  presswork. 
binding,  estimating,  a  complete  dictionary  of  printing 
terms,  and  a  hundred  other  things  you  should  know 
—but  probably  don  t.  Endorsed  by  every  one  who 
knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it. 


Price,  50  Cents,  postpaid 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 


1729TRIBUNE  BLDG. 
NEW  YORK 


632  BHCRMAN  ST. 

CHICAGO  ^ 
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Woronoco  Damask 
Woronoco  Bond 

(For  Comtnercial  Stationery) 

You  can,  if  you  do  not  already, 
just  as  well  sell  WORONOCO 
DAMASK  and  WORONOCO 
BOND  as  anybody  else.  They 
make  the  kind  of  stationery  you 
like  to  print  and  show  and  the 
kind  the  users  like  to  have.  They 
are  all-around  business-getters. 

Why  not  start  right  now? 

Get  the  two  WORONOCO  fold¬ 
ers  from  us  to  begin  with. 

STRATHMORE  PAPER  COMPANY 

Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Successor  to 

WORONOCO  PAPER  COMPANY 


HEXAGON  SAW-PLANER 


CONCENTRATED  EFFICIENCY 

IMMENSE  SAVINGS 

INVARIABLY  FOLLOW  THE  INSTALLATION 
OF  THIS  COMPOSING-ROOM  MACHINE 


IVE  JVILL  SEND  YOU  ONE  TO  TRY  FOR  THIRTY  DAYS 

HEXAGON  TOOL  CO.  321  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK 


There  Is  Satisfaction 


in  equipping  your  plant  with  motor  power  that  “holds  down” 
your  cost  of  production,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  your  plant 

is  run  by  motors,  made  for 
r  business. 

The 
Peerless 
Motor 

is  made  for  all 
printing  m  achin- 
ery,  supplying  the 
exacting  service  re¬ 
quired,  and  is  sold 
at  the  right  price. 
It’s  to  your  inter¬ 
est  that  you  know  more  about  our  motors.  Ask  us  for  booklet. 

On  ANY  POWER  PROBLEM  write  : 

The  Peerless  Electric  Co, 

Factory  and  General  Office:  Warren,  Ohio 

Sales  Agencies: 

CHICAGO,  452  Monadnock  Bldg.  NEW  YORK,  43  West  27th  Street 

And  All  Principal  Cities 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  A 
CARD  CASE 


PATENT  PENDING 


SCORED,  TABBED  OR  PEREORATED 
CARDS  NO  LONGER  NECESSARY,  AS 
THIS  CASE  HOLDS  LOOSE  CARDS 
FIRMLY  IN  PERFECT  BOOK  FORM 

It  fills  a  long-felt  need,  as  the  different  sizes,  with  the  adjustable 
feature,  will  Jit  any  size  of  business,  professional  or  visiting  card. 
Case  holds  twenty-two  2-ply  cards  and  any  card  in  the  case  maybe 
withdrawn  easily  without  disturbing  the  other  cards.  The  only  case 
in  which  a  folding  card  can  be  used.  If  too  many  cards  are  with¬ 
drawn,  they  can  be  replaced  in  case  easily,  instantly  and  securely. 
Cards  can  not  become  soiled  in  pocket.  If  this  case  is  used,  a  neat, 
clean  card  is  always  ready  for  delivery. 


Complete  Descriptive  Circular  and  Wholesale  Prices 
Upon  Application 


GEO,  E.  CRANE  Prest&  Mgr.  Phone  Harrison  4377  JNO.DRl 


M ANUFACTURERS  gp 


618-620  SHERMAN  St, 


'.iiliWiiiiwitiii* 


B 


Give  Your  Printer  a  Fair  Chance  to 
Mak,e  Your  Letter- heads  Effective 


You  can  not  expect  really  distinctive  letter-heads  if  you  insist  upon  your 
printer  using  needlessly  expensive  paper,  and  yet  limit  him  in  the  total  cost 
of  your  order.  Careful  printing  is  essential  to  effective  business  stationery, 
and  you  can  not  afford  to  economize  on  printing  costs.  But  you  can  secure 
most  attractive  letter-heads  —  properly  printed  —  by  using  Old  Veda  Bond — • 
the  paper  that  is  capable  of  artistic,  attention-commanding  printed  effects 
Tvithout  being  expensive.  You  thus  get  better  letter-heads  by  paying  your 
printer  what  you  save  on  paper  cost. 

OLD  VEDA  BOND 

In  appearance,  Old  Veda  Bond  is  equal  to  the  mo^  expensive  bond  papers,  and 
its  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed.  Scientifically  made  by  expert  papermakers  on 
thoroughly  modern  machines,  Old  Veda  Bond  presents  a  surface  that  makes  the  type  of 
the  typewriter  ^and  out  with  a  clean,  clear-cut  di^indlness,  while  it  permits  of  the 
mo^  effective  printing. 

It  is  made  in  four  beautiful,  exclusive  shades.  Regular  and  Linen  Finish,  and  permits 
you  to  add  to  the  attraCtivenes  of  your  letter -heads  by  adopting  a  house  color  for  all 
business  stationery.  Old  Veda  Bond  in  colors  also  make  possible  a  two  or  even  three 
color  effect  without  the  expense  of  three-color  printing. 

Your  printer  knows  all  about  Old  Veda  Bond,  fde  will  tell  you  that  he  can  give 
you  better  looking,  better  feeling,  and  better  wearing  letter-heads  by  using  it.  Old  Veda 
Bond  offers  the  appearance  and  service  you  are  entitled  to  expect  of  any  firSl-class  bond 
—  yet  it  coSts  less  than  many  that  are  more  expensive  and  offer  less.  With  Old  Veda 
Bond  your  printer  can  give  you  unusually  striking  letter-heads  and  its  reasonable  price 
enables  him  to  give  you  more  careful  workmanship  and  still  save  you  money. 

Ask  Your  Printer  or  Write  Us  for  Full  Information 

As  a  business  proposition  it  is  worth  your  while  to  investigate  Old  Veda  Bond.  JuSt  ask  your 
printer  about  it.  If  he  does  not  use  Old  Veda  Bond,  di(5tate  a  note  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  an 
intere^ing  Sample-book  showing  specimen  letter-heads.  When  you  have  formed  your  own  opinion  about 
the  samples — -show  them  to  your  printer  and  ask  him  if  he  can  not  give  you  better  letter-heads  for  your 
money  on  Old  Veda  Bond.  You  will  save  money  if  you  investigate  now. 

Millers  Falls  Paper  Company 

Millers  Falls,  Mass. 

PRINTERS:  This  is  the  fourth  of  twelve  full-page  advertisements  we  have  contracted  for  in  SYSTEM 
during  1911  and  1912.  This  advertisement  in  the  September  issue  of  SYSTEM  will  be  read  by 
100,000  Business  Firms — -possibly  by  500,000  buyers  of  commercial  printing.  Consider  what  this 
advertisement  means  to  YOU.  Do  you  know  any  other  paper  manufacturer  that  is  doing  half  as 
much  to  help  YOU?  Write  us  now  for  full  details  of  our  unique  Plan  to  Increase  Printers’  Profits. 
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MACHINERY 

^  A;F.  WANNER  PROP.  ^ 

215-223  W,  Congress  St.,  near  5th  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Phones:  Harrison  6889  Auto.  SZ-889 

SWINK  TWO-REV.  PRESS 

SPECIFICATION'S;  Size  of  bed.  27x40 
in. ;  size  of  sheet,  25  x  38  in. ;  size  of  type, 
23  X  26  in. ;  floor  space,  over  all,  5  ft.  8  in. 

X  8  ft.  10  in. :  floor  space,  foundation,  4  ft. 
6in.x6ft.8in.;  front  fly  or  carrier  delivery; 
speed  per  hour, 2  400;  horsc-powcrrcquired,2 

H'rite  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  Users 

INDEPENDENT  SALES  AGENTS 

Printers’  and  Binders’  Machinery 
Composing-Room  Furniture 

Type  and  Supplies 

AUTO  FALCON  PRESS 

SPECIFICATIONS:  Size  inside  chase,  18^ 
xl2i4in.;  speed  per  hour,  3,500 ;  three  form 
and  one  distributing  rollers ;  automatic  feed ; 
automatic  delivery;  print  from  type  forms; 
perfect  register;  manufactured  for  12  years — 
2,000  in  use.  Factory  now— DOVER,  N.  H. 

JUrite  for  Catalogue  and  List  of  Users 

LARGEST  STOCK  REBUILT  MACHINERY  Write  for  List  NOVEMBER  BARGAINS 

Westinghouse  Motor  Driving  2-co!or  Miehle  Press 

Get  rid  of  your  shafting  and 
belts  by  using 

Westinghouse  Motors 

direct  connected  to  your  presses  and 
other  printing  machines.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  electric  motors  direct  to 
machines  puts  an  end  to  all  trans¬ 
mission  troubles  and  losses,  and  does 
away  with  all  the  dirt  and  grease 
attending  mechanical  drive. 

Westinghouse  Eleetrie  &  Mfg.  Co. 

East  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 


READ  WHAT 

Ward  &  Shaw, 

Have  to  Say  About 

The  American  Folder 


September  I,  1911 

The  American  Folding  Machine  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 

Gentlemen  —  You  have  asked  us  to  give  you  our  can¬ 
did  opinion  in  regard  to  the  American  Folding  Machine 
which  you  placed  in  our  factory  last  February  on  a  thirty- 
day  trial,  and  for  which  we  paid  you  March  16th.  Before 
we  allowed  you  to  install  this  machine  we  were  prejudiced 
as  regards  to  what  it  would  do  ;  you  claim  so  much  for  it. 

After  operating  it  for  two  weeks,  we  were  so  well 
pleased  with  it  that  we  decided  to  keep  it,  but  did  not 
tell  you  so.  We  now  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  for  the 
price  we  think  it  is  the  hesl  mone^-ma^ing  machine  we  have 
in  our  plant.  In  addition  to  being  a  good  investment  it  is  a 
great  relief  to  be  able  to  do  away  with  hand-folding. 

You  should  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  placing  this 
machine  in  every  well-managed  printing  plant  in  America. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  T.  C.  Ward  WARD  &  SHAW 

The  American  Folding  Machine 

Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canadian  Argents 

Booklet  and  other  descriptive  matter  sent  on  application 


THE  CHAMBERS 

Paper  Folding  Machines 


No.  440  Drop-Roll  Jobber  has  range  from  35x48  to  14x21  inches. 

THE  PRICE  IS  IN  THE  MACHINE. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Fifty-second  and  Media  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago  Office  ::::::::  524  West  Jackson  Boulevard 


JENNEY 

UNIVERSAL  TYPE  MOTORS 

Are  the  High-Grade  Standard 
for  All  Printing  Machinery 

AMERICAN  ROTARY  VALVE  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

Jenney  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES  FACTORY 

156  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  Anderson.  Ind. 

VACUUM  CLEANING  MACH’Y— AIR  COMPRESSORS 


Eagle  Printing  Ink  Co. 

24  Cliff  Street  ::  New  York 


c.  Manufacturers  of  the  Eagle 
Brand  Two-Color,  Three- 
ColorandQuad  Inks  for  Wet 
Printing.  Inks  that  retain 
their  Full  Color  Valuewhen 
printed  on  Multicolor  presses. 


Western  Branch  :  Factory  : 

705  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Jersey  City,N.  J. 
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Why  W aste  Money  on  Poor  Electrotypes  ? 

There  is  no  good  argument  in  defense  of  using  “thin-shell”  or  cheap  electrotypes 
when  the  very  best  can  be  had  at  the  same  price.  There  is  but  one  method  of  satisfying 
the  users  of  electrotypes,  and  that  is  dependable  electrotypes  and  prompt  service. 


Do  You  Know  About  Our  Famous 
Nickeltype  Plates? 

Users  who  appreciate  high-class  work  praise  the  efficiency 
of  our  nickeltypes  and  we  know  there  are  none  better  at  any 
price.  If  you  have  a  high-class  job  in  mind,  let  us  submit 
samples  of  work  both  by  plate  and  printed  results.  This  will 
tell  the  story.  Nickeltypes  are  the  one  certain  process  of  perfect 
and  satisfactory  reproduction. 


Our  Entire  Plant  is  Fully 
Equipped 

with  new  and  modern  machinery,  and  in  the  hands  of  expert 
workmen.  We  are  capable  of  handling  your  work  with  ab¬ 
solute  satisfaction. 

Buyers  of  electrotypes  should  increase  the  appearance  of 
their  product  through  the  use  of  better  electrotypes,  and  this 
may  be  accomplished  with  the  American  Electrotype  service. 


Phone  Franklin  2264.  Automatic  53753.  M'^e  will  call  for  your  business. 


AMERICAN  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY 

24-30  South  Clinton  Street,  Chieago 


The  Carver  Automatic  Die  Presses 


IMPORTANT 

To  introduce  our  new  Card  Feeding 
Attachment.^  the  same  will  be  supplied 
on  all  machines  ordered  until  January 
1,  1912,  without  additional  charge. 

An  attachment  for  feeding  small 
cards  has  long  been  needed ;  now  we 
have  it  for  you. 


Our  presses  are  manufactured  in  the 
following  sizes ; 

4^  X  9  in.  2^2  x  8  in. 
x8  “  2K  x4 


C.  R.  Carver  Company 

Canadian  Agents  :  Export  Agent,  except  Canada: 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg.  P.\RSONS  TRADING  CO.,  Sydney,  Mexico  City  and  New  York. 
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Denny,  Hilborn  &Rosenbach’s 
Steel  Die  Stamping  Inks 


Work  well  on  any  Power  Stamping  Press,  give  a  larger 
run  per  day  and  save  trouble  and  time  in  make-ready. 

D.  H.  R.  Reds  will  not  cake  in  the  die  or  settle  in  the  fountain. 

D.  H.  R.  Plate  Finish  Dull  Black  No.  303  dries  hard  over 
night,  will  not  offset  or  feather  and  gives  the  sharp,  smooth 
impression  of  fine  hand  work. 

Denny,  Hilborn  &  Rosenbach 

PHILADELPHIA 

GEO.  RUSSELL  REED  CO.,  Agents  Pacific  Coast 


Substantial  and  Simple 

1 

— Little  Brother  of  the 
y  J  Linotype  and  Monotype 

R 

The  Universal  Type-Maker 
Eats  Up  the  Hell-hox 

New  Type  for  Old 

When  You  Want  It 

All  You  Want  of  It. 

N 

Si  ' 

D)  . 

Write  for  Desirable  Details  to 
\\  Universal  Type-Making  Machine  Co. 

321-323  North  Sheldon  Street, 

\1  Chicago,  Illinois 

2-10 
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The  Gold  Prin  ting  of  the  Future 


RIESSNER’S 

COMBINATION 

GOLD  INK 

Of  great  value  ami  importance  to  all  priuter.s.  Gold  printing  on  all 
kinds  of  stock.  It  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  dry  bronze. 

Best  working  qualities.  Prints  like  any  other  ink.  Prints 
bright  gold  011  rough  antique  covers  and  uncoated  papers 
vcithout  the  use  of  dry  bronzing  over  size 

Send  for  samples  of  printing  done  with  this  new  GOLD  INK.  Results 
will  .surprise  you.  No  scattering  of  bronze  powder  into  the  fiber  of 
cover-stock.  No  cleaning  or  dusting  of  sheets. 

Printers  can  alveays  have  fresh  gold  ink  at  hand 

I  furnish  GOLD  INK  in  three  different  kinds,  for  various  kinds  of 
papers,  as  follows  : 

No.  1,  for  all  clay  coated  papers. 

No.  2,  for  all  glazed  papers. 

No.  .3,  for  all  rough  cover  and 

uncoated  papers,  for  which  a  v  ii 

sizing  for  base  is  required.  J  per  id 

Sizing  for  No.  .3,  $1.00  per  lb.  •  Big  discounts  in  quantities. 

Special  inducements  to  ink  manufacturers  and  jobbers. 

LET  ME  SEND  YOU  A  POUND  ON  APPROVAL 


T.  RIESSNER 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of  Bronze  Powder  of  All  Kinds 
Composition  and  Aluminum  Leaf 

59  Gold  Street  New  York  City 


I  $3.00 


Box 
Machine 


12-inch  Arm  —  Stitching 
point  36  or  44  inches  from 
the  floor. 

20  -  inch  Arm  —  Stitching 
point  36  or  44  inches  from 
the  floor. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  J.  L.  Morrison 
Company 

534  So.  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago 

New  York  London  Toronto 

” Perfection”  Stitchers 
for  all  purposes 


Insurance  Paid  on 
Your  Envelopes 

We  hereb}'  agree  to  pay 
the  insurance  on  your  envel¬ 
opes,  printed  in  the  sheet, 
while  in  our  possession  to 
be  made  up. 

Please  note  that  we  also 
make  open-end  catalogue 
envelopes  by  machinery 
from  stock  which  you  fur¬ 
nish. 

It  is  to  your  interest  to 
consult  us  on  all  envelope 
matters. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  TO  THE 

Western  States  Envelope  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Sure>Stick  Envelopes 
for  Printers  and  Lithographers 

311-313  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


EDDY 

PAPER 

TESTER 

A  Money-Saving  Device 
for  the  Printer 


PAPER  is  made  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  grades.  If  you 
are  using  a  paper  costing 
say  10c.  per  lb.,  and  were  offered  another  for  91^c. 
that  looked  the  same,  felt  the  same,  and  had  the 
same  strength,  would  you  hesitate  to  buy  it,  and 
save  the  %c.  on  every  pound  you  use? 

You  can  judge  the  looks  and  fee/  of  a  paper; 
THE  EDDY  PAPER  TESTER  will  give  you  the 
sirength.  Can  you  afford  to  be  without  one? 

W'rite  for  particulars  to 

DOBLER  &  MUDGE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

European  Sales  Agents 

H.  B.  LEGGE  &  Co.,  81  Cannon  St.,  London 
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^NATIONAL 

PRINTER- 

JOURNALIST 

is  a  journal  with  a  viurpose  and  hits  the  mark.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  its  readers  arc  owners  of  both  job-printing 
and  newspaper  offices.  They  are  the  progressives  in 
the  callings,  and  hundreds,  who  have  read  the  paper 
and  used  its  suggestions,  have  voluntarily  testified, 
time  after  time,  that  every  issue  is  worth  a  whole 
year’s  subscription. 

Walter  Williams,  LL.U.,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
.Tournalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  a  close  stu¬ 
dent  and  observer,  a  deep  thinker  and  a  successful 
newspaper  man  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the 
author  of  a  recently  issued  standard  book,  entitled 
“  The  Practice  of  Journalism,”  put  his  opinion  of  the 
paper  in  his  usual  graphic  style,  by  asserting  that 

*‘The  National  Printer- Journalist 
Is  Worth  a  Hundred  Dollars  a  Year 
to  Any  Man  With  Brains.*’ 

Ten  dollars  a  year  is  none  too  much  for  any  pro- 
.gressive  printer  or  newspaper-maker  or  worker  to  put 
into  journals  devoted  to  his  calling. 

Among  the  first  ordered  should  be  the  National 
Printer-Journalist,  for  it  covers  the  whole  field  and 
treats  of  all  the  most  advanced  and  up'-to-date 
methods,  giving  examples  and  illustrations.  It  is  prac¬ 
tical. 

The  National  Printer-Journalist  enters  upon  its 
twenty-fifth  year  January  i,  1912,  and  during  all 
these  years  has  worked  constantly  for  the  advancement 
and  improvement,  and  making  more  profitable,  job 
printing  and  newspaper  publishing. 

There  are  papers,  addresses  and  editorials  on  all 
branches  of  the  callings  represented,  both  instructive 
and  inspiring.  The  thoughts,  opinions  and  practical 
methods  and  experiences  of  the  most  eminent  and 
successful  members  of  the  callings  are  given.  Besides 
the  handling  of  all  these  current  matters  touching 
the  advance  of  these  callings,  there  are  maintained 
five  departments  of  notes,  criticism  and  comment, 
example  and  illustration,  under  the  heads  of: 

“  Editorial  Notes  and  Points,”  dealing  with  all  live 
subjects  relative  to  the  callings  of  newspaper-making 
and  job  printing. 

"  Among  the  Associations,”  being  practical  points 
brought  out  at  gatherings  of  editors  and  printers,  Ben 
Franklin  Clubs,  cost  congresses,  Typothetse  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“  Newspaper  Criticism,”  reviewing  the  best  news¬ 
papers,  reproducing  model  pages  and  advertisements, 
with  enlightening  comments  and  criticisms,  and  dis¬ 
cussing  contents  and  methods,  teaching  by  example 
as  well  as  by  precept. 

“  More  Work  Through  Publicity,”  giving  specimens 
of  the_  most  effective  advertisements  for  promoting 
job  printing  and  newspaper  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  with  commendation  and  criticism  as  to  matter  and 
methods,  advertising  views  and  making  practical  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  generally  teaching  the  way  to  greater 
success  through  effective  publicity  and  persistent  use 
of  the  same. 

The  National  Printer-Journalist  is  practical,  rather 
than  technical,  and  seeks  to  instruct  and  to  help  to 
better  methods,  rather  than  simply  to  entertain  or 
ainuse.  The  publisher,  however,  has,  of  late,  become 
sincerely  interested  in  Uncle  Remus’  Home  Magazine, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  w'hich  furnishes  both  entertainment 
and  amusement,  and  has  arranged  to  furnish  that 
magazine  free  with  the  National  Printer-Journalist 
for  the  coming  year  to  all  who  pay  in  advance  the 
regular  subscription  price  of  $2  a  year,  thus  giving 
the  two  publications  for  the  price  of  one. 

Write  at  once  enclosing  check  for  $2.00  to 

National  Printer-  Journalist 

4618  W.  Ravenswood  Pk.  Chicago,  Ill. 


$3.00 /or  $2.00 

National  Printer- Journ a Hstl  year  $  2.0© 
Uncle  Remus’s  Home  Magazine  1  year  $  1.00 

$3.00 

BOTH  PAPERS  ONE  YEAR  $2.00 


Single  special  copies  of  the  National-Printer  Journalist 
Twenty  Cents  (SO. 20). 


The  Hand  at  the 
Case  and  the 
Brain  Behind  It 


There  are  two  kinds  of  iirinters  —  one  is  a  human  Lino¬ 
type,  who  automatically  works  his  life  out;  the  other  is 
a  thinking  printer,  who  puts  brains  behind  his  work, 
whether  it  is  at  the  case  or  the  press.  The  latter  seeks 
in  every  way  to  increase  his  earning  power,  and  thus 
assure  himself  of  comfort  when  the  days  of  work  are  past. 

Commercial  printing  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  advertising,  and  as  there  is  more  money  in¬ 
vested  in  advertising  by  the  commercial  world  than  any 
other  feature  of  business  development,  the  importance  of 
a  printer’s  position  is  readily  understood. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  to-day  that  advertising  is 
almost  an  exact  science.  Of  course,  a  man  can  not  be 
given  original  thought,  but  he  can  be  taught  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  advertising,  such  as  writing,  selection 
of  mediums,  analysis  of  products  and.  the  general  essen¬ 
tials  of  a  successful  sales  campaign. 

Investigation  in  the  advertising  world  proves  that  more 
successful  advertising  men  have  been  recruited  from  the 
jirint-shop  than  from  any  other  source.  This  goes  to 
show  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  every  printer  to  use 
his  printing  ability  as  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things  in 
the  advertising  world. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools,  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  rank  among  the  largest  advertisers  in  this  country, 
d'hey  are  credited  with  being  the  most  successful  adver¬ 
tisers  in  this  country.  They  operate  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  largest,  printing  plants  in  the  world,  and  conse¬ 
quently  understand  the  printer’s  needs,  and  what  he  re- 
(luires  to  become  more  successful. 

With  twenty  years’  experience  as  a  basis,  they  have 
prepared  an  Advertising  Course  covering  every  fundamen¬ 
tal  feature  of  advertising,  including  Type  Display,  Copy- 
writing,  Follow-up  Systems,  Managing  Advertising  Ap¬ 
propriations,  Illustrating.  Mediums,  Catalogue  and  Piook- 
Ict  Writing,  each  subject  being  treated  by  an  expert. 

To  learn  more  about  the  1.  C.  S.  Course  of 
Advertisings  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  coupon 


International  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  1207,  Scranton,  Pa, 

Please  send,  without  obligation  to  me,  specimen  pages 
and  complete  description  of  your  new  and  complete 
Advertising  Course. 

Name  _ _ 

St.  and  No,_^ _ 

City _  State _ 
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PRESS  &  MFG.  GO. 

944-948  Dorchester  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Builders  and  Designers  of  Automatic  Printing  Machinery 


ROTARY  COLOR  PRESSES  for  wrappers,  labels,  cartons. 

ROTARY  PRESSES  for  publications  —  folded  or  flat  sheets. 

BED  AND  PLATEN  AUTOMATIC  PRESSES  for  roll  or  sheet  products. 
TICKET  PRESSES  for  transfers  —  roll  or  strip  tickets,  trading  stamps. 
CASH-SALES  BOOK  PRESSES  for  flat,  folded,  interleaved  books. 
WRAPPING-PAPER  PRESSES  for  roll  or  sheet  products  —  one  or  more 
colors. 

SLITTERS  AND  REWINDERS  for  all  kinds  of  roll  products. 

TOILET  PAPER  ROLL  MACHINES,  plain  or  perforated  rolls. 

SHEET  CUTTERS  —  from  roll;  adjustable  for  various  size  sheets. 

Write  us  principal  requirements  and  output  desired  and  we  will  send  full  descriptive  data 
for  suitable  machines  and  quote  prices. 


One  of  our 
Rotary  Presses 
Prints  three  colors  one  side 
two  colors  reverse  side.  ' 
Numbers  both  sides. 

Delivers  flat  or  folded  sheets,  or 
prints  two  webs  and  interleaves. 


Floor 
space  5x12 
feet. 


The  Robert  Dick  Mailer 


Combines  the  three  great  essentials  to  the  publisher: 
SPEED  —  SIMPLICITY  -  DURABILITY 


Tiead  what  one  of  the  many  users  has  to  say. 

The  Waco  Times-Herald, 

Waco,  Tex.,  Aug.  2,  1911. 
Dick  Patent  Mailer  Co., 

139  W.  Tupper  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen,—  !  have  been  using  your  patent 
mailer  for  five  years  with  most  satisfactory 
results,  and  think  itisthe  best  and  speediest 
machine  on  the  market  to-day.  My  record 
per  hour  is  6,500,  which  I  think  is  the  best 
record  in  Texas.  Would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you  see  fit. 

Yours  very  truly,  B.  D,  Geiser, 

Foreman  Mailing  Dept. 
Manufactured  in  inch  and  half  inch  sizes 
from  two  to  five  inches. 


For  further  information,  address 

Rev.  Robert  Dick  Estate,  stHri^jNerY^^k 


“Factor  Bond” 

Water-marked 

White  and  Colors 

Ream  lots  614c  per  lb.  Case  lots  6c  per  lb. 

A  Complete  Stock  of  all  Siv.es  a?id  Weights 

Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

514-522  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


A  PRESS  FOR  EVERY  PURSE 


Every  one  of  them  is  a  “POTTER”  though, 
and  has  the  design  and  construction  that  have 
made  the  name  “POTTER”  famous  on  proof 
presses. 


These  machines  are  a  real  necessity  to  the  busy 
printer — they  mean  not  only  better  proofs,  but 
quicker  proofs. 


You  can  hardly  realize  the  possibilities  of  the 
POTTER  PROOF  PRESS  until  you  see  it  and 
actually  run  it  yourself;  however,  if  you  like,  we 
will  send  you  some  samples  of  colorwork  done  on 
the  machine,  together  with  complete  literature, 
which  will  give  you  a  good  general  idea  of  it. 
Then,  if  you  wish,  we  can  arrange  to  make  a 
working  demonstration  for  you  in  your  own  plant. 


Write  right  nowto  your  nearest  dealer  or  to  the 
sole  owners  and  manufacturers. 


F.  WANNER  &  CO. 


431  So.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  POTTER  PROOF 


PRESS  is  made  in  four  sizes  and  styles  to  fit  the  demands  of  all  printers, 
with  prices  ranging  from  as  low  as  $110.00  up  to 
our  largest  press  at  $400.00. 
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Ideal  Coated  Paper  Co. 

ORIGINATORS  of  Domestic  and  Imported  Qualities 


GUARANTEED  NON-CURLING 
GUMMED  PAPERS 

THE  IDEAL  MADE  REAL 


Chicago  Office  Mills  and  Main  Office  New  York  Office 

452  MONADNOCK  BLDG.  BROOKFIELD,  MASS.  150  NASSAU  ST. 


Our  Gummed  Papers  Have  Revolutionized  the  Label  Business. 


QUALITY — SERVICE 

Brislane-Hoyne  Co. 

Electrotypers  Nickettypers 

412-414-416  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

OUR  PLANT  IS  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  EQUIPPED 
WITH  ALL  OF  THE  LATEST  IMPROVED  MA¬ 
CHINERY  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
HIGH-GRADE  PRINTING  PLATES 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  COUNTRY  ORDERS 
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WATSON  MOTORS 


Write  for  information  on 
our  new  40  h.-p.  motor 


Mechanical  Appliance 
Company 

Dept.  B  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  ideal  power  for  all  printing  machinery.  Capable  of  wide  speed 

variation  making  it  doubly  valuable  on 
runs  of  fine  colorwork.  Part  for  part, 
there’s  no  better  motor  made. 


A  Watson  Motor  for  every  need. 
^  to  40  h.-p.  for  direct  or  alternating 
current  service. 


The  CLEVELAND  FOLDER 


THE  EFFICIENT  PARALLEL,  OBLONG, 
AND  RIGHT-ANGLE  FOLDER 


717  Lakeside  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


—  Perfect  Register 

—  Highest  Speed. 

—  Greatest  Range  of  Sizes.  Sheets  2x3 

to  19y2  X  38. 

—  Largest  Variety  of  Folds. 

—  No  Tapes — No  Knives  used  in  Folding. 

—  Endorsed  by  Repeat  Orders. 

—  Installed  on  an  Unconditional  Guarantee 

of  Absolute  Satisfaction. 


The  Cleveland  Folding 
Machine  Company 


j 


£->t  A  ▼-  ▲  Why  Don’t  You  Leading 

^  T  Lithographers  and  Color  Printers 

Equip  Yourselves  to  Get  a  Large  Amount  of  the 


ADVERTISING  PLAYING  CARDS 

That  Are  Always  in  Demand? 

c  I  am  the  DEAN  of  Playing-Card  Manufacturers  and  am  responsible  for 
Russell’s  Famous  Playing  Cards  and  am  ready  to  contract  with  you  to  start  you 
off  at  very  small  expense,  by  which  you  can  make  Advertising  Playing  Cards  for 
your  regular  customers — you  would  have  done  this  before,  but  you  didn't  know  how! 


WILLIS  W.  RUSSELL  140  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Over  5,000  of  America’s  Best  Printers  and  Publishers 
Using  Our  Metallic  Inks  Exclusively. 

Gold  and  Silver  Inks 

That  Work  and  Print  Right 

Gold  in  vaidous  shades  —  copper,  aluminum  (silver)  and  col¬ 
ored  bronze  inks.  Print  on  coated  stock,  such  as  enamel  book, 
coated  litho  or  plate,  and  glaze  or  flint  papers,  coated  or  enamel 
card  stocks,  imported  .b^g  papers  (transparent  parchmyn  paper), 
etc. 

Our  inks  work  on  job,  cylinder  or  rotary  presses  and  “  do  not 
pack.^^  Print  fine  rule  and  type  as  well  as  “  solids.” 

Retain  the  luster  and  brilliancy  of  bronze.  In  many  instances 
superior  to  bronze  work,  giving  clean,  bright  results,  working 
over  other  inks,  or  can  be  used  as  a  ”  base,”  giving  perfect 
results  to  other  colors. 

BETTER  THAN  BRONZE 

Our  new  process  gold  and  aluminum  inks  give  remarkable 
results  on  all  rough  covers,  bonds  and  linens,  wood  and  cloth 
stocks,  and  deliver  a  clean  job  at  less  cost  —  and,  best  of  all, 
quickly. 

We  wish  it  understood  by  the  printing  fraternity  that  we  are 
the  original  inventors  and  sole  manufacturers  of  these  inks,  this 
process  and  accessories. 

There  are  many  very  inferior  imitations  of  our  inks  being 
advertised  and  “  peddled  ”  by  would-be  gold-ink  concerns  that 
Iiave  passed  into  the  decade  since  our  goods  and  improved  meth¬ 
ods  have  come  on  the  market.  Some  even  copy  our  advertis¬ 
ing  matter.  However,  we  trust  the  intelligent  printer  and  press¬ 
man  will  investigate  and  avoid  getting  “stung.”  A  comparison 
of  the  results  with  our  inks  against  any  and  all  others  is  all 
we  ask. 

Our  inks  are  fully  guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim. 


Write  for  Specimens  and  Literature  Giving  full  Details  and  Prices 


The  Sleight  Metallic  Ink  Company 

Inventors  and  Sole  Manufacturers 
Chicago  Office  New  York  City 

538  So.  Dearborn  St.  1S4  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg, 

Factory  Officco  5907  Market  St,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Save  Time  and 
Expense 

by  installing  the 

Mechanical  Chalk  Relief 
Overlay  Process 

at  your  plant. 

”Shop  right”  to  manufacture  and  use  the 
Overlay  granted  to  employing  printers. 

No  unusual  skill  is  required  to  produce  the 
Overlay.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  make  a  print 
on  both  sides  of  the  Overlay  Board  and  to  pass 
same  through  a  weak  etching  solution. 

Overlay  produced  at  Vio  of  a  cent  per  square 
inch  for  material,  plus  labor. 

Printing  results  are  far  superior  to  those 
obtained  with  the  aid  of  any  other  overlay  method. 

Any  additional  information  desired  furnished  by 
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WATZELHAN  &'  SPEYER 

General  Representatives 

183  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


It  stands  the  test 
and  comparison 
of  all 


These  /nac /lines  are  guaranteed  to 
do  perfect  work 


If  You  Are  Ambitious  to  Produce  a 
High  Standard  of  Work,  then  your  first  move 

is  to  equip  your  binderyivith  dependable  machinery. 

The  Reliable 
Dewey  Ruling  Machine 

has  stood  the  test — therefore  you  are  not  buying  an  experi¬ 
ment.  Its  new  features  are  worth  your  investigation,  and 
before  you  buy,  do  yourself  ju.stice  by  getting  all  particulars. 
Manufactured  since  1863,  but  with  improvements  since  1910 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

F.  E.  AND  B,  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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(Wood  Type  Series  65  —  6  line) 


We  manufacture  wood  type  of  absolute  perfection  in  point  of  uniformity,  height  and  line.  No  underlaying  necessary  when  you  use 
our  make.  Our  Wood  Type  is  cut  on  solid  grained  end  wood,  specially  imported  for  the  purpose,  and  is  made  doubly  durable  by 
putting  it  through  a  special  oil  process  to  preserve  against  possible  dampness.  Wood  Type  is  lighter  in  weight  and  cheaper  in  price  than 
metal  type.  Our  new  catalogue  showing  modern  type  faces  now  ready.  You  should  look  it  over  and  investigate  the  merits  of  our  proposition. 

EASTERN  BRASS  &  WOOD  TYPE  COMPANY 

Office  and  Factory:  71  Kennett  Avenue  WOODHAVEN,  NEW'  YORK  CITY 


We  Guarantee  to  Remove  Electricity 
from  the  Paper  in  20  Minutes 

De  Boise  Bresnan’s  Electricity  Annihilator  is  the  conqueror  of  electricity 
in  paper.  A  simple  application  by  following  the  directions  will  prove  this. 

It  Is  Not  What  We  Say  the  Electricity  Annihilator  Will  Do 
But  What  Its  Users  Say  It  Has  Done. 

We  can  show  a  list  of  representative  printers  who  have  used  it  for  a 
number  of  years  and  would  not  be  without  it,  as  they  find  it 

A  GREAT  MONEY-SAVER 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,”  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
demonstrate  this  at  any  time. 

Send  your  order  NOW  and  be  prepared  when  the  trouble  comes. 
Remember,  we  guarantee  it  to  work  or  refund  your  money. 


De  BOISE  BRESNAN  COMPANY,  Jf/wvotKSwv 

PLEASE  .MENTION  THE  INLAND  PRINTER 


C.  F.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 


When  You  Buy  an  Anderson 

jrV  7  you  will  own  an  “up-to-the-minute”  machine, 

JL  made  to  fill  the  printers’  demands. 

Formally  years  we  have  built  and  repaired  folders,  and  our 
long  experience  has  enabled  us  to  place  on  the  market  a  folder 
worth  while. 

THE  ANDERSON 

TWO -FOLD  PARALLEL  FOLDER 


thoroughly  dependable  and  a  satisfactory  investment, 
liuilt  for  folding  4.  6  and  8  pages,  either  single  or  in 
gangs;  16  or  32  page  booklets  can  be  folded  by  feeding 
through  a  second  time. 

Mechanical  features  and  what  this  folder  will  do  for 
you  will  be  cheerfully  explained  to  any  one  interested. 


712  S.  Clark  Street 


Chicago,  111. 
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How  we  are  helping  you  to  better  satisfy 
your  eustomers  and  make  more  money 


“The  Trade-mark 


that  Makes  Good’* 


The  advertising  campaign  we  are  conducting  on  Best  Value  Bonds  is  advertising  for  you.  By 
it  we  are  popularizing  these  papers  —  telling  their  value  to  practically  every  worthwhile  user  of 
business  stationery  in  the  United  States  each  month. 

Since  it  is  our  invariable  policy  to  sell  only  through  printers  —  this  advertising  enables  you  to  secure  more  orders  for 
stationery  from  your  old  customers  —  to  win  nenjo  customers  —  satisfy  them  all  —  and  make  more  money  without 
increasing  your  price. 

And  it  is  further  to  your  advantage  to  co-operate  with  us  because  the  wide  variety  of  the  Best  Value  Line  enables 
you  to  purchase  from  one  firm  any  grade  of  bond  paper  demanded  for  every  job. 

For  a  real  distinctive,  rich  and  effective  bond,  we  recommend 


€@§i;ao€ 


©©Ml© 


Will  you 
help  us 
help  you  ? 


having  all  the  appearance  and  wearing  quality  of  the  most  ccstly  papers,  but  selling  at  a  popular  price.  It  is  loft- 
dried  and  will  take  printing  or  lithographing  equally  well.  You  will  be  interested  in  comparing  its  price  and 
quality  with  those  of  any  other  bond  of  a  similar  grade. 

Two  other  sterling  values  —  Old  Vermont  Bond  and  Royal  Bank  Botid  each  offer  elegant  effects,  varying  in  desira¬ 
bility  according  to  individual  tastes  and  ideas  of  price. 

For  real  efficiency  and  economy,  we  suggest  National  Bond  as  the  Best  Paper  Value  on  the  market.  It  is  loft-dried, 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  the  highest  grade  bonds,  yet  it  affords  a  saving  of  60%  on  the  cost  of  your  paper.  No 
matter  what  grade  of  bond  paper  you  are  using,  it  will  pay  you  to  examine  the  strength,  color  and  finish  of  National 
Bond.  Test  it  in  any  way  you  like  —  compare  it  with  bonds  twice  as  costly  and  judge  it  for  yourself. 

May  we  not  send  you  samples  and  prices  and  place  your  name  on  our  list  so  that  we  can  refer  to 
YOU  inquiries  from  our  advertising  that  come  from  your  section? 


ADMITTEDLY  BEST  SERVICE 

Union  Card  &  Paper  Company,  Dept.  X,  45  Beekman  Street,  New  York 


When  You  Buy  (he  Rouse  Unit  System 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE— MADE  ONLY  BY 

H.  B.  ROUSE  &  COMPANY,  Chicago 

“THE  REGISTER  HOOK  PEOPLE” 


to 


an 

make  a  fortune. 


It  means  that  you  ha\'e  investigated  competing  systems 
and  that  you  have  decided  to  install  a  system  “on  time 
—  right  up  to  the  minute,”  and  not  a  system  built  up 
on  claims  or  several  years  out  of  date.  The  printer  who 
undertakes  to  meet  competition  with  an  awkward 
make-ready  system  can  not  hope 
THE  ROUSE  UNIT  SYSTEM 
supplies  that  great  deficiency  for 
both  make-up  and  make -ready, 
eliminates  all  wastes  of  time  in  ma¬ 
king  up,  making  ready  and  register¬ 
ing— not  found 
in  any  other 
system.  Our 
system  permits 
the  quickest 
change  in 


plates,  the  nar¬ 
rowest  possi¬ 
ble  margin  and 
pe  rmanent 
make-ready. 
You  must  keep  your  presses 
constantly  on  the  go  and  the 
ROUSE  UNIT  SYSTEM  in¬ 
sures  continued  output — no 
loafing.  It  is  well  to  keep  posted 
on  unit  system  bases,  register 


hooks,  etc.,  and  protect  yourself  against  imitation.  Our 
handsome  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  many  im¬ 
portant  facts,  mailed  upon  application.  It  is  worth 
your  while  to  investigate  this  system  if  you  contem¬ 
plate  decreasing  the  cost  of  your  output. 
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NOW 

Is 

Your  Opportunity 

to  Learn  Estimating 
by  Mail 

WHY  REMAIN  in  the  mechanical  end  of 
the  printing  business  when  you  can 
educate  yourself  in  the  profit  end  of 
the  business  ? 

AS  A  SUPERINTENDENT  OR  FORE¬ 
MAN,  you  have  reached  the  limit  of 
both  salary  and  position. 

AS  AN  ESTIMATOR,  you  are  more 
valuable  to  your  employer  and  can 
command  a  higher  salary. 

THOUSANDS  of  printing  concerns  all 
over  the  country  are  on  the  lookout  for 
competent  estimators,  and  — 

ORGANIZATIONS  are  trying  hard  to 
find  competent  men  to  supply  the 
demand. 

ANY  PRINTING  HOUSE  employee  with 
average  intelligence  can  master  the  art 
of  estimating  as  taught  in  our  Simpli¬ 
fied  Method  by  Mail. 

Full  course  of  12  lessons  in  6  months  for 

$25.00 — $10.00  down — $5.00  per  month 
for  3  months. 

VALUABLE  KEY  SHEETS  with  each 
lesson  and  general  information  on  Costs. 

Students  are  taught  to  estimate  correctly  on : 


Composition 

Make-up 

Lock-up 

Electrotyping 

Engraving 

Make-ready 


Stock 

Press  Running 
Ink 

Binding 

Packing 

Delivery 


STUDY  ESTIMATING  BY  MAIL !  It  is 

the  most  satisfactory  method,  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  need  not  neglect  his  regular  work. 


Send  for  Enrollment  Blank 

THE  MASTER  PRINTER 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

1001  Chestnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


For  Every  Use 


We  manufacture  a  bond  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of 
what  we  know  the  average 
business  man  and  printer  re¬ 
quires,  and  it  is  a  bond  that 
will  stand  the  test  alongside 
of  the  higher-priced  papers, 
therefore  you  obtain  a  high- 
grade  quality  at  a  low  price. 


Id: 


is  especially  adapted  for  all 
commercial  office  demands, 
and  its  lithographic  and  offset  , 
results  can  not  be  surpassed. 
For  loose-leaf,  invoices,  let¬ 
ter-heads,  statements,  etc.. 


AEQOETTl 


is  decidedly  popular,  because 
you  get  a  splendid  basis  of 
color  scheme  for  a  complete 
office  system. 

Our  price  for  this  thor¬ 
oughly  good  bond  stock  will 
surprise  you  when  you  con¬ 
sider  its  high  quality.  If  you 
have  never  examined  our 
line,  write  us  your  request  for 
samples,  using  your  letter¬ 
head  (this  to  avoid  curiosity 
inquiries),  which  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free  of  charge. 


We  carry  a  full  line  in  all  sizes  and 
nveights,  white  and  eight  colors,  for 
immediate  shipment,  including  22  x 
S4-26,  also  white  and  in  eight  colors 


Swigart  Paper  Company 

653-655  South  Fifth  Avenue  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Twenty- One  Thousand  Six  Hundred 


Complete  Tickets  Per  Hour  is  the  Work  a  CASIMIR  PRINTING 

PRESS  is  Doing  in  One  Big  Office. 


The  tickets  are  5x9  inches  in  size,  are  perforated  in  the  center  and  folded 
on  the  line  of  perforation.  There  are  two  colors.  Numbering  and  punching 
as  well,  all  done  on  each  ticket. 


This  printer  has  no  fear  of  com¬ 
petition  on  this  job  or  any  of  the 
others  he  is  doing  on  the  Casimir, 


Every  printer  has  some  work  that 
can  be  done  better  and  cheaper  on 
the  Casimir.  Send  us  samples  of  your 
job  and  we  will  give  you  estimates 
promptly,  also  catalogue  and  full 
information  regarding  the  Casimir. 


CASIMIR  VON  PHILP 
COMPANY, 
Bridgeton,  New  Jersey, 
Manufacturers 


Sole  Selling  Agents  West  of  and  Including  Cincinnati 

A.  F.  WANNER  &  COMPANY 

431  South  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


GEORGE  C.  ANDREWS, 
Eastern  Selling  Agent, 
Room  6035,  1  Madison  Ave. 
New  York  City 


Clean  Wiping  Rags 


have  proven  the  most  economical,  convenient  and 
sanitary  addition  to  the  pressroom,  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  —  in  fact  any  department  about  a  modern  print- 
shop  where  machinery  or  engravings  are  used. 


We  Are  Not  ''Ragmen' 


but  launderers  of  rags  put  through  a  thoroughly 
sanitary  cleaning  process,  each  rag  carefully  selected, 
all  buttons,  pins,  hooks,  eyes,  in  fact  anything 
"scratchy”  removed  by  hand  prior  to  cleansing. 


No  possible  chance  to  ruin  electros,  half-tones, 
type-faces  or  printers'  rollers.  Rags  are  soft,  clean 
and  absorbent. 


We  Guarantee  Every  Rag 


thoroughly  sterilized,  hand  selected,  sanitary,  and 
each  bale  is  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  covering 
our  process  of  preparation.  This  removes  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  printer  purchasing  an  inferior  rag  at  a 
high  price. 


Send  io-Ja^  for  parllculars,  quantities  vou  use,  and  me 
mill  mail  you  our  regular  price-list  or  special  quotation. 


1  IDEAL  I 


IMALSANMYe. 


I  BRAND  I 


1930-32-34  WARREN  AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


Increase  Your  Income 

Every  printer  gets  orders  for  booklets,  catalogs, 
etc.,  in  their  entirety.  But  thewriting  and  planning 
of  such  v/ork  is  an  art  in  itself.  Don’t  let  the  next 
job  slip  by  through  inexperience  or  inability  to 
handle  it. 

I  specialize  in  advertising  literature.  A  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  printing  and  cUse  touch  with  the  best  art  and 
engraving  facilities  enables  me  to  cooperate  with  you  to  the 
sati.sfaction  of  your  customers.  And  my  charges  are  com¬ 
mensurate  with  what  I  give,  as  I  aim  to  make  permanent 
clients.  Let  me  help  you. 

Howard  Vincent  O’Brien 
426  Arlington  Place  Chicago 


PROOFS 


from  the  pressrooms  of  printers 
who  use  them  —  demonstrate  that 


RICHMOND  MOTORS 


V4  to  100  h.'p. 

give  tlie  maximum  of  service  at  the  minimum  of  cost.  *‘A  speed  for 


every  job ! 
EVERYBODY 
TO  *  *  D  E  V I L  ’ 


FROM  PROPRIETOR^ 


PRONOUNCE  THEM 


U^rite  for 
'Bulletin  No.  i-/, 
to-day. 


145  Chambers  Street  -  -  -  New  York  City 

176  Federal  Street  -  -  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 

322  Monadnock  Block,  -  -  Chicago,  III. 

1011  Chestnut  Street*  Rm.  626,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1120  Pine  Street,  -  -  -  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

226-30  Huron  Street  -  -  -  -  Toledo,  Ohio 

1006  Majestic  Bldg.  -  -  -  -  Detroit,  Mich. 

505  Swetland  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
148  McGill  Street,  Montreal, Canada, 


^ic!jmon&  electric  Co. 

_  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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HOW  THE  I.  T.  U. 
COURSE  HELPS 


“  I  have  done  well  in  taking  up  the  Course,  for  now  I  am  always  sure  of  what  1  am 
doing,  whether  it  is  composition  or  stonework.  Before,  I  was  guessing  whether  the 
job  was  done  right  or  not,  so  I  usually  asked  somebody  else,  but  1  never  got  much 
advice,  as  he  usually  never  had  much  advice  to  give.  Now  I'm  the  head  stoneman,  get 
all  the  best  jobs  to  set  up,  and  mark  copy  for  the  linotype  men. 

“Some  compositors  try  to  tell  me  the  Course  is  a  fake,  but  they  are  just  the  ones 
that  don’t  seem  to  hold  a  job  in  one  place  very-long.” 

This  is  the  expression  of  a  twenty-year-old  student  living  in  a 
Massachusetts  city. 

It  illustrates  the  difference  between  the  instruction  a  young  man 
receives  in  an  office  and  what  he  secures  from  the  instruction  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Course/  The  result  is  natural.  Even  if  a  fellow- 
compositor  had  the  information  to  give,  he  is  not  employed  to  instruct 
others.  He  is  kept  busy  looking  after  his  own  interests. 

Instructors  connected  with  the  Course  have  the  information,  pos¬ 
sess  the  quality  of  imparting  it,  and  are  paid  for  passing  it  on  to  others. 

The  correspondence  method  insures  individual  attention.  The 
criticism  and  advice  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  individual 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and  are  not  stereotyped  formulas. 

The  writer  of  the  testimonial  profited  by  this  intensive  supervision 
of  his  work  as  well  as  by  the  knowledge  he  secured  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  typography. 

Though  its  price  indicates  cheapness,  yet  there  is  nothing  fakey 
about  the  Course.  Thoroughness  and  earnestness  are  its  dominating 
characteristics.  It  will  do  for  any  earnest,  intelligent  compositor  what 
it  has  done  for  the  writer  whom  we  quote  above. 

It  is  sold  for  less  than  half  its  commercial  value,  because  it  is 
endowed  by  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

For  Complete  Information  About  This  Course  Drop  a  Postal  to 

THE  I.  T.  U.  COMMISSION 

632  SOUTH  SHERMAN  ST.,  CHICAGO 

Sold  below  actual  coSt.  Terms — ^$23  for  cash,  or  $25  if  paid  in  install¬ 
ments  of  $2  down  and  $1  a  week  till  paid.  The  International  Typographical 
Union  gives  a  rebate  or  prize  of  $5  to  each  student  who  finishes  the  Course. 


A  Contest  in  Newspaper 
Front  Pages 

is  announced,  with  complete  rules  and  list  of  awards,  in 
the  NOVEMBER  number  of 

The  Ameriean  Printer 

Every  printer  connected  with  a  newspaper  and  every  pub¬ 
lisher  of  small  or  large  cities  will  be  interested  in  this  com¬ 
petition.  Then  there  is  also  a  new  series  of  articles  on 

Bookbinding,  an  illustrated  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  new  Princeton 
University  Press,  Theodore  L. 
DeVinne  has  an  article  on 
Cheap  Books,  a  half  dozen  job 
designs  are  reset  and  shown  in 
color,  the  pressman  is  told  val¬ 
uable  points,  there  is  a  list  of 
equipment  needed  for  starting 
a  small  engraving  shop,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  queer  things  in  prin- 
terdom  have  been  discovered, 
several  handsome  color  inserts 
are  shown,  illustrated  reports 
of  several  cost  congresses  are 
given,  there  is  more  practical 
stuff  about  the  offset  process  —  and  much  more  than  there 
is  room  to  tell  about  here.  The  NOVEMBER  number 
is  out  November  1. 

Jfyou  are  not  a  subscriber^  send  ZOc.for  a  sample  copy  or  two  dollars  for  a  year' s  subscription 

OSWALD  PUBLISHING  CO.,  25  CityHall  PL,  NewYork  City 


THR 

PRINTING 

ART 

^^The  Fashionplate  of  Printerdom’* 

THE  HANDSOMEST 
PRINTING-TRADE  JOURNAL 
PUBLISHED 

Design,  typography,  colorwork, 
engraving,  and  other  features  are 
fully  covered  each  month.  It  is 
a  publication  that  interests  equally  the 
employing  printer,  compositor  and  press¬ 
man,  as  well  as  the  publisher,  engraver, 
and  booklover. 

Annual  subscription,  $3.00;  single  copies, 

30  cents.  Foreign  subscriptions,  $5.00, 
including  postage.  Canadian  subscrip¬ 
tions,  $3.75  per  year.  Mention  this 
magazine  and  secure  a  free  sample  copy. 

THE  PRINTING  ART 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Y ou  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  reach 
the  Office  A  ppUance  Dealer,  Retail  Sta¬ 
tioner,  and  Purchasing  Agent,  through 
only  ONE  medium  —  the 

Inland  Stationer 

Business  Equipment 
Journal 

q  An  examination  of  the  magazine  itself  shows  you  why. 

^  The  Office  Appliance  Dealer  and  the  Retail  Stationer  subscribe 
for  it  because  it  handles  the  selling  end  of  their  lines  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner.  Every  issue  contains  articles  of  sales  plans  of  real 
practical  value. 

q  The  Purchasing  Agent  subscribes  for  it  because  it  keeps  him  in 
close  touch  at  all  times  with  the  latest  and  best  developments  in 
business  equipment. 

^  You  can  reach  all  three  with  one  advertisement  and  at  one  price 
by  using  on/y  INLAND  STATIONER— BUSINESS  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  JOURNAL.  Let  us  send  you  some  important  facts. 

Inland  Stationer 

Business  Equipment  Journal 

624-632  Sherman  Street 
Chicago 


Save  a  Dollar! 


If  you  send  remittance  wow, 
while  this  offer  holds  good, 
we  will  send  the  book  men¬ 
tioned  below,  postpaid,  for 

$1.50  . - 

^Reference  ||anlil)oofe  of 
€Iectrotppmg  anD 
^tereot^ptnig: 

“By  C.  S.  Partridge 

This  book  has  heretofore  been  sold 
for  $2.50.  It  contains  a  wealth  of 
information  that  no  electrotyper  or 
stereotyper  can  afford  to  be  without 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  Sherman  Street,  CHICAGO 
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BOOKS  AND  UTILITIES 


BOOKBINDING 


i  Bookbikdinq  • — •  Paul  N.  Hasluck . . . . 

Bookbindinq  and  the  Care  op  Books  —  Douglas  Cockerell 

I  Bookbinding  for  Amateurs  —  W.  J.  E.  Crane . 

I  Manual  op  the  Art  op  Bookbinding  —  J.  B.  Nicholson.... 
I  The  Art  op  Bookbinding  —  J.  W.  Zaehnsdorf . 

j  COMPOSING-ROOM 


I 


Art  and  Practice  op  Typography 
Concerning  Type  —  A.  S.  Carnell. 


!  Correct  Composition  —  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne . 

I  Design  and  Color  in  Printing  —  F.  J.  Trezise . 

Imposition,  a  Handbook  for  Printers  —  F.  J.  Trezise . 

Impressions  of  Modern  Type  Designs . . . 

Modern  Book  Co.mposition  —  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne.... 

Plain  Printing  Types  —  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne . 

The  Practical  Printer  —  H.  G.  Bishop . . 

Printing  —  Charles  Thomas  Jacobi  . 

Printing  and  IVriting  Materials  —  Adele  Millicent  Smith 
Specimen  Books: 

Bill-heads  . 

Envelope  Comer-cards  . 

Letter-heads  . 

Professional  Cards  and  Tickets . 

Programs  and  Menus . ■ . 

Covers  and  Title-pages . 

Title-pages  —  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne . 

Vest-pocket  Manual  op  Printing . . 


DRAWING  AND  ILLUSTRATION 

A  Handbook  op  Ornament  —  Franz  Sales  Meyer . 

A  Handbook  op  Plant  Form . 

Alphabets  —  A  Handbook  op  Lettering — Edward  F.  Strange 

Alphabets  Old  and  New  —  Lewis  F.  Day . 

Decorative  Designs  — •  Paul  N.  Hasluck . 

Drawing  for  Reproduction  —  Charles  G.  Harper . . 

Human  Figure  —  J.  H.  Vanderpoel . 

Lessons  on  Art  —  J.  D.  Harding . . . 

Lessons  on  Decorative  Design  —  Frank  G.  Jackson . 

Lessons  on  Form  —  A.  Blunck . . . 

Letters  and  Letter  Construction  —  F.  J.  Trezise . . 

Letters  and  Lettering — -Frank  Chouteau  Brown . 

Line  and  Form  —  Walter  Crane . 

The  Principles  op  Design  —  E.  A.  Batchelder . 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Design  —  Frank  G.  Jackson . 
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ELECTROTYPING  AND  STEREOTYPING 

Electrottping  —  C.  S.  Partridge . . . ..$2.00 

Partridge's  Reference  Handbook  of  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyp¬ 
ing  —  C.  S.  Partridge . . . . .  1.50 

Stereotyping  —  C.  S.  Partridge .  2.00 


ESTIMATING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

A  Money-making  System  for  the  Employing  Printer  —  Eden  B. 

Stuart  . $1.00 

Building  and  Advertising  a  Printing  Business  —  H.  H.  Stalker .  1.00 

Campsie’s  Pocket  Estimate  Book  —  John  W.  Campsie . 75 

Challen’s  Labor-saving  Records—  Advertising,  Subscription,  Job  Print¬ 
ers.  50  pages,  flexible  binding,  $1 ;  100  pages,  half  roan,  cloth  sides, 

$2,  and  $1  extra  for  each  additional  100  pages. 

Cost  Estimates  for  Employing  Printers — ^  David  Ramaley . $0.50 

Cost  of  Printing  —  F.  W.  Baltes .  1.50 

Cost  op  Production . 3.00 

Fundamental  Principles  op  Ascertaining  Cost  —  J.  Cliff  Dando _ 10.00 

Hints  for  Young  Printers  Under  Eighty — ■  W.  A.  Willard . 50 

How  TO  Make  Money  in  the  Printing  Business  —  Paul  Nathan . 3.20 

Nichol’s  Perfect  Order  and  Record  Book,  by  express  at  expense  of 

purchaser  .  3.00 

Order  Book  and  Record  of  Cost  —  H.  G.  Bishop,  by  express  at 

expense  of  purchaser  .  3.00 

Printers’  Account  Book,  200  pages,  by  express  at  expense  of  pur¬ 
chaser,  $3.50;  400  pages,  by  express  at  expense  of  purchaser .  5.00 

Printer's  Insurance  Protective  Inventory  System  —  Brown . 10.00 

Starting  a  Printing-office  —  R.  C.  Mallette .  1.60 


LITHOGRAPHY 


Handbook  op  Lithography — -David  Gumming . $2.10 

Lithographic  Specimens  .  3.50 

Metalography  .  2.00 

Metal-plate  Printing  . 2.00 

Practical  Lithography  —  Alfred  Seymour .  2.60 

The  Grammar  of  Lithography  —  W.  D.  Richmond .  2.10 


MACHINE  COMPOSITION 

A  Pocket  Companion  for  Linotype  Operators  and  Machinists  —  S. 

Sandison  . $1.00 

Correct  Keyboard  Fingering  —  John  S.  Thompson . 50 

Facsimile  Linotype  Keyboards . 25 

History  op  Composing  Machines  —  John  S.  Thompson  ;  cloth,  $2.00  ; 

leather  .  3.00 

Thaler  Linotype  Keyboard,  by  express  at  expense  of  purchaser .  4.00 

The  Mechanism  op  the  Linotype  —  John  S.  Thompson .  2.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Building  of  a  Book  —  Frederick  H.  Hitchcock . $2.20 

Eight-hour-day  Wage  Scale  —  Arthur  Duff .  3.00 

The  Graphic  Arts  and  Crafts  Year-book  (foreign  postage  80c  extra)  5.00 
Inks,  Their  Composition  and  Manufacture  —  C.  Ainsworth  Mitchell 

and  T.  C.  Hepworth .  2.60 

Manufacture  of  Ink  —  Sigmund  Lehner .  2.10 

Manufacture  of  Paper  —  R.  W.  Sindall .  2.10 

Miller’s  Guide  —  John  T.  Miller .  1.00 

Oil  Colors  and  Printing  Inks  —  L.  E.  Andes .  2.60 

Practical  Papermaking  —  George  Clapperton  .  2.60 

Printer's  Handbook  op  Trade  Recipes  —  Charles  Thomas  Jacobi....  1.85 

NEWSPAPER  WORK 

Establishing  a  Newspaper  —  0.  F.  Byxbee . $  .50 

Gaining  a  Circulation  —  Charles  M.  Krebs . . . . 50 

Perfection  Advertising  Records . 3.50 

Practical  Journalism  —  Edwin  L  Shum.in .  1.35 

Writing  for  the  Press  —  Luce;  cloth,  $1.10; 


PRESSWORK 

A  Concise  Manual  of  Platen  Presswork  —  F.  W.  Thomas . $  .25 

American  Manual  op  Presswork .  4.00 

Color  Printer  —  John  F.  Earhart. 

Modern  Presswork  —  Fred  W.  Gage .  2.00 

New  Overlay  Knife,  with  Extra  Blade . 35 

E.xtra  Blades  for  same,  each . 05 

Overlay  Knife . 25 

Practical  Guide  to  Embossing  and  Die  Stamping .  1.50 

Stewart’s  Embossing  Board,  per  dozen .  1.00 

Tympan  Gauge  Square . 25 

PROCESS  ENGRAVING 

A  Treatise  on  Photogravure  —  Herbert  Denison . $2.25 

Line  Photoengraving  —  Wm.  Gamble .  3.50 

Metal-plate  Printing  .  2.00 

Metalogr.yphy  —  Chas.  Harrap .  2.00 

Penrose’s  Process  Year-book .  2.50 

Photoengraving — H.  Jenkins;  revised  and  enlarged  by  N.  S.  Amstutz  3.00 

Photoengraving  —  Carl  Schraubstadter,  Jr .  3.10 

Photo-mechanical  Processes  —  W.  T.  Wilkinson .  2.10 

Photo-trichromatic  Printing  —  C.  G.  Zander .  1.50 

Prior’s  Automatic  Photo  Scale .  2.00 

Reducing  Glasses  . 35 

Three-color  Photography  —  Arthur  Freiherm  von  Hubl .  3.50 


PROOFREADING 

Bigelow’s  Handbook  of  Punctuation  —  Marshall  T.  Bigelow . $  .55 

Culinary  French  . 35 

English  Compound  Words  and  Phrases — F.  Horace  Teall .  2.60 

Grammar  Without  a  Master  —  William  Cobbett .  1.10 

The  Orthoepist  ■ — Alfred  Ayres .  1.35 

Webster  Dictionary  (Vest-pocket) . 50 

Pens  and  Types  —  Benjamin  Drew .  1.35 

Proofreading  and  Punctuation  —  Adele  Millicent  Smith .  1.10 

Punctuation  —  F.  Horace  Teall .  1.10 

Stylebook  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Proofreaders . 30 

The  Art  of  Writing  English  —  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A . 1.60 

The  Verbalist  —  Alfred  Ayres .  1.35 

Typographic  Stylebook  —  W.  B.  McDermutt . 50 

Wilson’s  Treatise  on  Punctuation  —  John  Wilson .  1.10 


KiSf-s  the  inland  printer  company 

624-632  Sherman  St.,  CHICAGO  1729  Tribune  Building,  NEW  YORK 

PAMPHLET  GIVING  CONTENTS  OF  EACH  BOOK  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 
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Throw  Out 

Your  Electrotype 
or  Stereotjrpe  Plant 


Install  an  Aluminotype  plant  and  make  perfect 
plates  for  your  present  cost.  If  you  have 
no  plant,  you  can  now  make  your  own  book 
plates  and  save  time,  money,  inconvenience. 


Aluminotypes 


are  sharper,  harder  and  better 
than  Electrotypes.  Alumino¬ 
types  lay  Ink  like  nickeltypes 
and  will  not  rust  nor  corrode. 
Aluminotypes  are  a  perfect 
reproduction  of  your  type 


and  require  no  make-ready 
as  they  are  made  absolutely 
level  and  need  no  finishing. 

Sample  Book  Plates  will 
be  sent  to  reliable  houses  on 
request. 


We  own  the  United  States  letters  patent  and  wOl 
install  plants  in  rotation  that  orders  are  received 


The  Rapid  Electrotype  Co. 

Cincinnati 
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INTERNATIONAL  FAME 

for  the 

Potter  Rotary  Offset  Press 


The  Plano  Plate  and  Printing  Corporation,  Berlin, 
Germany,  have  placed  their  order  for 

FIVE  POTTERS 

The  deciding  factor  was  POTTER  QUALITY.  That 
QUALITY  is  at  YOUR  service.  If  it’s  a  POTTER 

it’s  the  BEST. 


TWO  NEW  SIZES  — 34x46  — 38x52 _ LET  US  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  THEM 

POTTER  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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NOT  OUR  FIGURES 


But  those  compiled  by  leading  Master  Printers 
all  over  the  country,  and  presented  at  every  cost 

congress 
held 
so  far 

PROVE 

that 
the 

Hour  Cost 

Quick-Change  Model  8  Three-Magazine 

Linotype  I  on 


Quick-Change  Model  9  Four-Magazine 
Linotype 


Linotype  composition  averages  from  38  cents 
to  88  cents  an  hour  less  than  that  on  any  other 
method  of  machine  composition 

Insidious  sale  talks,  specious  arguments,  explanations  which  do  not  explain 
—  fall  flat  when  confronted  with  these  COLD  FACTS. 

Can  you  or  any  other  printer  afford  to  place  in  your  composing-room 
machinery  on  which  HOUR  COSTS  for  composition  run  from  38  cents  to  88 
cents  an  hour  HIGHER  than  hour  costs  on  the  Linotype. 

It’s  a  Plain  Question  of  Dollars  and  Sense 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO:  1100  S.  Wabash  Ave.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  638-646  Sacramento  St.  NEW  ORLEANS:  549  BaronneSt. 


RUSSIA  'l 
SWEDEN 
NORWAY  ^ 
HOLLAND 
DENMARK  J 


TORONTO  —  Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd.,  35  Lombard  Street 


Mergenthaler  Setzmaschinen- 
Fabrik  G.m.b.H.,  Berlin, 
Germany 


BUENOS  AIRES — Hoffmann  &  Stocker 
RIO  JANEIRO  —  Emile  Lambert 
PORTO  ALEGRE,  (BRAZIL)  -  Edwards, 
Cooper  &  Co. 

HAVANA  —  Francisco  Arredondo 
TOKIO — ^Teijiro  Kurosawa 


MELBOURNE  ^ 

SYDNEY.  N.S.W.  (_  t  j-  r> 

WELUNGTON,  N.  Z.  f  Trading  Co, 

MEXICO  CITY,  MEX.  J 


Recent  Decisions  on  the  Press  Question 


Below  are  given  the  names  of  52  purchasers  who  recently  installed  64  presses, 
and  who  reached  a  decision  as  to  which  is  the  best  press  to  buy.  These 
same  concerns  have  been  confronted  with  the  same  question  182  times 
before  and  reached  the  same  decision.  They  now  have  246  Miehle  Presses. 


Maryland  Color  Printing  Co . Baltimore,  Md . 1 

Previously  purchased  26  Miehles 

The  Ann  Arbor  Press . Ann  Arbor,  Mich . 1 

Previously  purchased  2  Miehles 

Imprlmerie  Berger-Levrault . Nancy,  France . 2 

Kenfield-Leach  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 3 

Previously  purchased  6  Miehles 

The  Penton  Press . Cleveland,  Ohio . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

Frye  &  Smith . San  Diego,  Cal . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

Aryan  Theosophical  Society . Point  Loma,  Cal . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle  i 

R.  Stubley  &  Sons . Knoxville,  Term . 1 

Zeese-Wilkinson  Co . New  York  City . 2 

Previously  purchased  12  Miehles 

Con.  P.  Curran  Printing  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo . 2 

Previously  purchased  7  Miehles 

E.  L.  Hildreth  &  Co . Brattleboro,  Vt . 1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

R.  Boll . Berlin,  Germany . 1 

The  Read  Printing  Co . New  York  City . 1 

Previously  purchased  4  Miehles 

The  Williams  Printing  Co . New  York  City . 2 

Previously  purchased  21  Miehles 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co . Garden  City,  N.  Y . 3 

Previously  piurchased  8  Miehles 

Thomson  Stationery  Co . Vancouver,  B.  C . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

Thomas  R.  Cusack . Victoria,  B.  C . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

George  H.  Ellis  Co . Boston,  Mass . 2 

Previously  purchased  7  Miehles 

Samuel  Usher . Boston,  Mass . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

B.  J.  Cannon . Milwaukee,  Wis . 1 

Previously  piuchased  2  Miehles 

The  Wallace  Press . * . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

Previously  piurchased  1  Miehle 

The  Bryan  Printing  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio . 1 

Previously  piurchased  2  Miehles 

Great  Western  Printing  Co . Minneapolis,  Minn . 1 

Previously  purchased  2  Miehles 

Hershey  Chocolate  Co . Hershey,  Pa . 1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

The  O.  S.  Hubbell  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio . 1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

Commercial  Printing  House . Los  Angeles,  Cal . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 


Chas.  R.  Hadley  Co . Los  Angeles,  Cal . 1 

E.  J.  Schuster  Printing  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo . 2 

Previously  purchased  2  Miehles 

Robert  Gair  Co . New  York  City . 1 

Previously  purchased  6  Miehles 

Transo  Paper  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purchased  4  Miehles 

Belknap  Hardware  &  Mfg.  Co . . Louisville,  Ky . 1 

Previously  purchased  2  Miehles 

American  Printing  Co . Lincoln,  Nob . 1 

States  Printing  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purchased  9  Miehles 

Nevada  Press  Co.,  Inc . Reno,  Nev . 1 

Sedalia  Federation  of  Labor . Sedalia,  Mo . 1 

Douglas  Printing  Co . Omaha,  Neb . 1 

Previously  purchased  2  Miehles 

Union  Lithograph  Co . Los  Angeles,  Cal . 1 

Previously  purchased  for  this  and  other  branches  1  Miehle 

Breyer  Printing  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purchased  4  Miehles 

Eugene  Smith  Co . Aurora,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purchased  4  Miehles 

Thomson  Engraving  Co . Battle  Creek,  Mich . 1 

Walton  &  Spencer . . . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purchased  6  Miehles 

A.  George  Schulz . Milwaukee,  Wis . 1 

Previously  pmchased  3  Miehles 

O.  H.  Persiehl . Hamburg,  Germany. . .  .1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

Johannes  Paessler . Dresden,  Germany . 1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

Pearce  Printing  Co . White  Hall,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

W.  G.  Lloyd  &  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purchased  5  Miehles 

Union  Lithograph  Co . San  Francisco,  Cal ......  1 

Previously  purchased  for  this  and  other  branches  2  Miehles 

Crescent  Mfg.  Co . Seattle,  Wash . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

W.  F.  Severa  Co . Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

Dodd-Simpson  Press . Montreal,  Que . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

F.  J.  Stroup  Printing  Co . Detroit,  Mich . 1 

Previously  purchased  2  Miehles 

The  Blair  Co . Pittsburg,  Pa . 1 

The  McDonald  Printing  Co . Cincinnati,  Ohio . 2 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 


Shipments  for  September,  1911 — 64  Miehle  Presses 


'1 

1 


•1 


The  Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Manufacturing  Company 

Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


FACTORY:  Coraer  Fourteenth  and  Robey  Streets 


SOUTH  SIDE  OFFICE:  326  S.  Dearborn  Street 


New  York  Office,  38  Park  Row  Philadelphia  Office,  Commonwealth  Building  Boston  Office,  164  Federal  Street  Dallas  Office,  411  Juanita  Building 

San  Francisco  Office,  401  Williams  Building,  693  Mission  Street 

6  Grunewaldstrassc,  Steglitz-Berlin,  Germany  Societe  Anonyme  des  Presses  Typographiques  Miehle,  7  Rue  Laffitte,  Paris,  France 


We  do  not  claim 
That  the  mere  use 
Of  Ullman’s  Inks 
Produces  prosperity 
But  it  seems  more 
Than  a  coincidence 
That  just 

The  prosperous  printers 
Are  the  ones 
Who  have  recognized 
The  great  advantages 
Of  Ullman’s  Inks/ 

Sigmund  Ullman  Co 

Chicago  New  York 

Gleyelaod  Cincinnati 

Philadelphia 
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Hamilton’s 


MODERNIZED 

COMPOSING-ROOM 

FURNITURE 


The  Savage  Imposing-Stone  Frames 

OIE  SAVAGE  IMPOSING-STONE  FRAMES  are  designed  to  carry  individual  galleys.  The  shelves  are  numbered 
consecutively,  and  by  marking  the  proofs  of  the  pages  with  the  corresponding  numbers  of  the  shelves  upon  which  the  pages 
are  stored,  any  particular  page  can  be  located  instantly  when  wanted. 

While  especially  valuable  for  pages  of  tariffs,  directories,  catalogs,  etc.,  this  arrangement  is  equally  adapted  to  forms  of 
every  description.  Some  disposition,  temporary  at  least,  must  be  made  of  every  form  set  up.  If  left  on  the  stone,  it  occupies 
working  space  ;  if  placed  upon  letter-boards  or  stacked  upon  shelving,  no  one  but  the  compositor  who  put  it  there  can  find  it. 
When  found,  it  is  frequently  underneath  or  surrounded  by  other  matter  which  has  to  be  removed  and  replaced,  with  consequent  loss 
of  time  and  damage  to  material. 

These  Frames  provide  a  place  for  every  form,  out  of  the  way,  where  it  does  not  occupy  valuable  working  space,  yet  where 
any  compositor  can  go  directly  to  the  galley  containing  the  desired  page  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  and  without  disturbing 
or  handling  other  pages. 

The  pages  being  on  galleys  can  be  handled  quickly  and  conveniently,  without  danger  of  pi.  Corrections  can  frequently  be  made  on  the 
galleys,  and  proofs  taken  if  desired. 

These  frames  have  recessed  sanitary  bases,  as  shown  by  the  illustration. 


No.  2  Savage  Imposing-Stone  and  Frame 


Savage  Imposing-Stone  Frame  No.  1  —  Size  of  stone,  36  x  60  inches,  or  iron  surface,  39  x  63  inches  ;  capacity,  302  galleys  ;  galley  compart¬ 
ments  9  inches  wide,  13^8  inches  deep,  taking  a  standard  8^4  x  13  galvanized  iron  galley.  Galley  shelves  on  both  sides  and  both  ends 
of  the  frame.  All  galley  shelves  are  numbered  consecutively.  List  price,  complete  with  stone . .  $  135 


Savage  Imposing-Stone  Frame  No.  2  —  Size  of  stone,  48x72  inches,  or  iron  surface,  51x75  inches;  capacity,  384  galleys.  List  price, 

complete  with  stone . $  165 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 


If  you  are  interested  in  the  question  of  MODERNIZED  COMPOSING-ROOM  FURNITURE,  fill  out  the  coupon  and  send  it  to  us.  Our 
representative  will  show  you  what  can  be  done  to  increase yoa?"  profits  and  relieve  the  congestion  in  your  office. 


THE  HAMILTON  MFG.  CO..  Two  Rivers.  Wis. 

Gentlemen :  — The  Imposing-Stone  Frames  with  individual  galley  shelves  and  galleys,  which  you  recently  furnished  us, 
have  proved  extremely  valuable  in  economy  of  time  and  labor.  We  regard  this  plan  of  carrying  standing  matter  upon 
individual  galleys  as  far  superior  to  any  other  method.  It  provides  a  place  for  every  page,  with  every  page  in  its 
Weare  place,  where  it  is  quickly  accessible,  and  therefore  effecting  a  great  saving  in  time  results.  We  installed  five 

interested  these  Frames  with  1.800  galleys  and  they  have  paid  for  themselves  in  a  few  months. 

Uon  of  Modern.  Yours  very  truly.  THE  J.  B.  SAVAGE  CO., 

r^ed  Furniture  and  Chas.  P.  Carl.  Supt. 

we  would  like  to  have 
your  representative  show 
us  a  floor  plan  of  our  compos¬ 
ing-room  as  you  would  rearrange 
it.  with  a  view  to  our  installing  such 
furniture  as  you  can  show  us  would  soon 
be  paid  for  in  the  saving  accomplished. 


THE  HAMILTON  MEG.  CO. 


Main  Offi  ce  and  Factories 
Eastern  Office  and  Warehouse 


TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 
-  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


Name . 

Street  and  No . 

City . State . 

Have  you  a  copy  of  “Composing-room  Economy**?  . 


ALL  PROMINENT  DEALERS  SELL  HAMILTON  GOODS 

A  VALUABLE  LINE  GAUGE,  graduated  by  picas  and  nonpareils,  mailed 
free  to  every  inquiring  printer. 
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Standard  Paper  Co . 

Interstate  Paper  Co. 
Southwestern  Paper  Co.  . . 
Southwestern  Paper  Co..  . 
Pacific  Coast  Paper  Co. 
Sierra  Paper  Co.  .  . 

Oakland  Paper  Co.  .  . 
Central  Michigan  Paper  Co. 
Mutual  Paper  Co. 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF  “BUTLER  BRANDS 


. .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

..  Dallas,  Tex. 
.  .  Houston,  Tex. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


American  Type  Founders  Co. 
American  Type  Founders  Co..  . 

National  Paper  CS.  Type  Co. 
(Export  only) 

National  Paper  (®.  Type  Co.  .  . 
National  Paper  C8i  Type  Co. 

National  Paper  CS.  Type  Co.  .  . 


. .  Spokane,  Wash. 

Vancouver, 
British  Col. 
New  York  City 

City  of  Mexico,  Mex, 
.  .  City  of  Monterey, 
Mex. 

. .  Havana,  Cuba 


Address  Division  1 


J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co.  Chicago 
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Reliable 

Printers’ 

Rollers 


Sam’l  Bingham’s  Son 

Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO 

636=704  Sherman  Street 

PITTSBURG 

First  Avenue  and  Ross  Street  / 

ST.  LOUIS 

514  =  516  ClarK  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY 

706  Baltimore  Avenue 

ATLANTA 

52=54  So.  Forsyth  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 

151=153  Kentucky  Avenue 

DALLAS 

675  Flm  Street 

MILWAUKEE 

133  =  135  Michigan  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS 

719=721  Fourth  St.*  So. 

DES  MOINES 

609=611  Chestnut  Street 
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the  BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 

New  York  Office,  38  Park  Row.  John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Agents,  London.  Miller  &  Richard,  Canadian  Agents,  Toronto,  Ontario 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  WESTERN  AGENTS,  168-172  W.  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY.  OMAHA,  ST.  PAUL.  SEATTLE,  DALLAS,  WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Company,  New  York,  Exporters  to  South  America,  with  branches  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Peru,  Argentina  and  Chile. 


The  Babcock  Optimus 


Just  now  in  New  York,  on  very  heavy  catalogue  work  divided  among  a  number  of 
pressrooms,  the  Optimus  printed  its  forms  readily,  without  bother  to  its  operators  or  injury 
to  itself,  and  after  268,000  impressions  left  the  plates  in  good  condition.  Other  big  machines 
broke  under  the  same  work;  some  new  ones,  bought  especially  for  the  job,  printed  it,  but 
were  practically  ruined,  and  some  were  forced  to  cut  the  forms  in  two  and  print  half  sheets. 
Which  of  these  was  cheapest  to  own  and  earned  the  most? 

A  western  publishing  house  some  years  ago  investigated  two-revolution  presses  from 
every  angle,  and  bought  one  large  Optimus  which  they  ran  one  year  in  comparative  tests 
with  their  other  machines.  They  then  began  to  discard  the  others,  and  today  operate  four¬ 
teen  large  Optimus  presses  and  several  smaller  ones.  A  practical,  business-like  trial, 
devoid  of  clap-trap  and  prejudice,  convinced  them  which  machine  was  cheapest  to  own. 

Another  big  house,  not  so  far  west,  two  or  three  years  ago  bought  one  large  Optimus. 
After  a  year’s  comparison  they  turned  out  other  makes  and  installed  eight  large  Optimus 
presses.  Also  in  a  business-like  way  this  firm  had  established  the  press  cheapest  to  own. 

A  55-inch  Optimus,  with  automatic  feeder,  was  run  regularly  for  years  at  1700  to  2000 
an  hour.  Its  owner  recently  bought  a  competing  press  for  its  “speed.”  We  stepped  in  there 
the  other  day,  and  on  the  same  work  the  new  machine  was  making  1400.  Which  of  these 
was  cheapest  to  own  regardless  of  first  cost? 

Not  always  does  a  press  cost  just  what  was  paid  the  seller.  It  too  frequently  is  much 
more  than  that.  Whether  something  of  a  luxury  or  a  real  profit  maker  will  be  known  when 
competition  has  proved  its  stability  and  earning  qualities.  Failing  in  the  test  it  must  go 
on  costing.  The  handicap  of  better  equipped  competitors  makes  the  loss  severe,  for  it  surely 
will  be  continuous.  Producing  costs  are  raised,  estimates  must  be  higher  or  profits  less. 

The  competing  presses  above  were  expensive  in  first  cost  and  thereafter.  There  is 
another  kind:  the  press  that  costs  least  to  buy  and  most  to  own.  All  saved  in  buying  may 
be  lost  on  a  single  job  when  its  performance  is  compared  with  that  of  a  more  efficient  press. 
The  science  of  cost  finding  quickly  fixes  the  status  of  every  machine.  Business  is  profit. 

There  is  only  one  of  another  kind.  The  Optimus  costs  what  you  pay  the  seller;  no 
more.  There  is  no  cumulative  loss  later  due  to  inferior  earning  capacity.  In  quality  and 
quantity  of  product  no  press  can  give  more;  we  know  of  none  that  gives  as  much.  Its 
earnings  are  maximum.  On  hard  work  and  long  runs  its  superiority  is  conspicuous.  It 
will  make  such  runs  from  one  set  of  plates  or  slugs  when  others  need  two.  This  saving  is  a 
good  rebate  on  first  cost,  and  an  advantage  in  estimating  that  we  know  to  be  frequently 
used.  Its  impressional  rigidity,  the  most  vital  of  press  qualities,  is  beyond  the  require¬ 
ments  of  any  work  yet  produced,  and  absolutely  greater  than  that  of  any  other  press.  The 
truth  of  this  is  recognized  everywhere.  Every  exaction  is  so  easily  met  that  the  buyer  of 
an  Optimus  need  not  fear  business  growth  or  printing’s  progress.  He  will  have  an  efficient 
machine  to  meet  both  for  years  to  come. 

Another  emphatic  thing.  From  the  delays  and  expense  of  repairs  the  Optimus  has 
proved  remarkably  free,  the  least  expensive  in  the  field.  This  works  another  rebate  on 
first  cost.  Testimony  is  abundant,  can  be  had  from  any  user,  and  is  universally  gratifying. 

Where  difficult  work  demands  exceptional  press  qualities,  and  there  is  little  faith  in 
efficient  printing  machines,  we  prefer  to  install  our  splendid  press.  We  have  the  only 
two-revolution  that  is  positively  worth  its  price,  gives  most  for  its  price,  costs  no  more 
than  its  price,  and  earns  its  price  surely  and  quickly.  It  is  the  cheapest  to  own. 

SET  IN  AUTHORS  ROMAN 
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BVTTERICK  VSES 


IS  CSOSS  FEEDERS 


The  exclusive  use  of  this  type  by  the  Butterick  Company  was 
decided  upon  after  the  most  rigid  tests  of  efficiency  and  operating 
cost.  Ask  us  to  show yozi  how  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
many  large  and  small  users  of  Cross  Continuous  Feeders. 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

DODSON  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO.  BRINTNALL  &  BICKFORD  THE  J.  L.  MORRISON  CO 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO.  CANADA 
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Parallel 

16  Page 
3‘X8' 


Parallel 

8  Page 
jrs  . 


‘Smalieal 

H.A.  4  Fold  i 
B4  Page 
3'X4" 


3/ria/lesl- 
FI.  A.  4  Folds 

Pago. 

J"X4’ 


^'nalle^g. 

V--82Pg 

P~X(S- 


^  Folds  32  Pc 

srx/2 


Largest  R.A, 

4-  Folds  24  Page. 

6rx/& 


Pe’al/el 

f  Fctffg 


^  DEXTER  ^ 

No.  190  Jobbing  Folder 


'makes  the  folds  illustrated  here.  We  will  send  you 
these  dummies  for  the  asking.  They  show  actual  work 
of  the  machine  and  are  valuable  for  reference  in  office, 
pressroom  and  bindery.  Ask  for  them.  Many  oblong 
and  irregular  folds  can  also  be  made  by  special  impo¬ 
sition. 

DEXTER  FOLDER  CO. 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  431  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 

Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA 

185  Summer  Street,  BOSTON  Dodson  Printers’  Supply  Co.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Brlntnall  &  Bickford,  568  Howard  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
T.  W.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan.  LONDON.  ENGLAND  The  J.  L.  Morrison  Co..  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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New  Periodical  Folder 


Has  a  range  of  8,  12,  16,  20,  24 
and  28  pages.  Pastes  and  trims  8, 
12  and  16  pages.  Pastes  8, 12, 16, 
20,  24  and  28  pages. 


MADE  BY 


Brown  Folding  Machine  Co. 

Erie,  Pa. 


New  York  City 
38  Park  Row 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  H,  Schroeter  &  Bro. 


Chicago 

345  Rand-McNally  Building 
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YELLOW  5605 
RED  4504 

BLACK  6600 


SPEEDLIMIT 

BLACK  INK  PERMITS 

OF  PRINTING -TURNING 
PRINTING  -  BINDING  AND 
COLLECTING  THE  BILL 


The  Seybold  20th  Century 
Automatic  Gutting  Machine 


SEYBOLD  PATENTS 

Illustration  38-inch,  44-inch  and  50-inch  Sizes. 


The  Seybold  20th  Century  is  the  one  cutting  machine  that  produces 
smooth  and  even  cutting. 

WHY? 

Because  the  shear  and  down  cutting  strains  are  concentrated  and  come  directly  beneath  the  table,  the  strongest 
portion  of  the  machine,  consequently the  knife  bar  entirely  from  vibration. 

On  all  other  cutters  the  knife  bar  is  guided  above  the  table. 


LET  US  SEND  FULL  PARTICULARS 


THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Makers  of  Highest-Grade  Machinery  for  Bookbinders,  Printers,  Lithographers,  Paper  Mills, 

Paper  Houses,  Paper-Box  Makers,  etc. 

Embracing  —  Cutting  Machines,  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  Book  Trimmers,  Die-Cutting  Presses,  Rotary 
Board  Cutters,  Table  Shears,  Corner  Cutters,  Knife  Grinders,  Book  Compressors,  Book  Smashers, 

Standing  Presses,  Backing  Machines,  Bench  Stampers;  a  complete  line  of  Embossing 
Machines  equipped  with  and  without  mechanical  Inking  and  Feeding  devices. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES:  New  York,  70  Duane  Street;  Chicago,  426  South  Dearborn  Street. 

AGENCIES:  J.  H.Schroeter  &  Bro.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  J.  L.  Morrison  Co.,  Toronto,  Out.;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
,  Keystone  Type  Foundry  of  California,  638  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

The  Barnhart  Type  Foundry  Co.,  1102  Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  Paper 

Has  Fine  Writing  and  Erasing  Qualities 


The  reproduced  photograph 
shows  a  piece  of  Brown’s  Linen 
Ledger  Paper,  bearing  a  heavy  blot 
partially  erased  —  with  handwriting 
over  the  erased  portion. 

This  test  proves  the  fine  erasing  and 
writing  qualities  of  this  paper. 

Under  the  erasing  knife  the  heaviest 
blot  disappears  in  fine  powder.  There 
is  no  rolling,  tearing,  shredding  of  the 
paper.  No  roughness,  no  holes. 

As  many  as  six  erasures  can  be  made 
in  the  same  place  before  the  paper 
wears  through. 

And  an  erasure  can  be  written  over 
with  a  fine  or  coarse  pen,  without  the 
ink  running,  blurring,  or  blotting  — 
without  the  penpoint  sticking,  spatter¬ 
ing  or  clogging.  For  the  fine  writing 
quality  extends  way  through. 


YOU  will  find  that  Brown’s 
Linen  Ledger  rules  most  satis¬ 
factorily.  No  matter  how  fine  or  close 
the  ruling  —  it  rules  without  missing, 
blurring,  filling  or  clogging  the  pens. 

Recommend  this  paper  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  customers.  It  is  the  only  paper 
for  ledgers  and  books  whose  record 
must  be  preserved.  It  is  the  ideal 
paper  for  loose-leaf  ledgers  with  pages 
that  won’t  tear  out  or  curl. 

Write  for  sample-book.  Every  good 
printer  should  possess  it. 

We  also  manufacture  All-Linen  and 
Bond  Papers  of  the  better  grades. 

L.  L.  BROWN  PAPER  COMPANY 

Adams,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

Established  1850 


Facsimile  of  the  ^ater-mark  nvhich  appears  in  each  sheet. 


Are  You  Interested 
in  Newspaper 
Presses? 

Then  the  Scott  Multi-Unit  Press  should 
certainly  be  investigated  by  you.  This 
machine  has  been  examined  by  mechanical 
experts  from  all  over  the  country  and  every 
one  who  has  seen  it  praises  its  construction, 
for  it  is  the  strongest,  simplest  and  most 
accessible  press  ever  built.  It  is  capable  of 
printing  at  the  highest  rate  of  speed  and  the 
combinations  on  it  are  such  that  can  not  be 
made  on  any  other  machine.  Before  you 
order  another  Web  Press,  it  will  certainly  pay  you 
to  look  into  the  merits  of  the  Scott  Multi-Unit. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J®  SCOTT*  General  Manager 

Main  Office  and  Factory!  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

NEW  YORK,  41  Park  Row  CHICAGO,  Monadnock  Block 


You  Are  Certainly  Interested 

In  the  Latest  Improved 

SCOTT  PRINTING  PRESSES 


Does  A  Rotary  Magazine 
Press  Interest 
You? 

You  will  find  that  the  Scott  Two- 
Roll  Magazine  Press  is  capable  of  doing 
a  great  variety  of  work.  It  will  print  and 
fold  magazines  of  from  4  to  80  pages, 
printing  one-half  of  the  pages  in  color. 
It  will  also  take  covers  that  have  been 
previously  printed  on  Flat-bed  Presses, 
fold  and  wire  stitch  same  perfectly.  If 
you  print  a  magazine  and  require  a 
press,  it  will  certainly  pay  you  to  confer 
with  us. 


Are  You  Interested 
in  Offset  Presses? 


You  certainly  ought  to  be,  for  the  day  is  surely 
coming  when  the  fine  art  work  now  printed  on  flat 
bed  presses  will  be  printed  on  an  Offset.  The  Scott 
Offset  Presses  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  suit  the  printer, 
for  we  make  them  to  print  a  sheet  up  to  39  x  54  in.  or 
39x58  in.,  and  they  are  doing  the  finest  printing  in  the 
land  to-day.  The  American  Lithographing  Co.,  of 
New  York,  after  using  several  of  our  machines  for  over 
a  year,  have  given  us  an  order  for  several  more.  Other 
large  concerns  are  installing  them  all  over  the  country 
and  all  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  of  submitting  a 
proposition  for  your  consideration  on  one  of  these 
machines.  SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 
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THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 

SHERIDAN  INTERNATIONAL 

SEWING  MACHINES 

MADE  IN  THREE  DIFFERENT  STYLES  AND  FOUR  SIZES 
COVERING  THE  FULL  RANGE  IN  SIZE  AND  EVERY  CLASS 
OF  BOTH  EDITION  AND  BLANK  BOOK  WORK 


OFFICES  AND  SALESROOMS 


56  and  58  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK  17  S.  Franklin  Street,  CHICAGO 

65-69  Mount  Pleasant,  LONDON,  E.  C.,  ENGLAND 


No.  4,  Size  18  inches 

THE  MACHINES  ARE  SPLENDIDLY  CONSTRUCTED.  THEY  CAN 
DO  BETTER  AND  TIGHTER  SEWING.  THEIR  CAPACITY  IS 
GREATER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MACHINE  ON  THE  MARKET  TO-DAY 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Booklet  on  Sewing  Machines 

T.W.  &  C.  B.  SHERIDAN  CO. 

Established  1835 
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John  Thomson  Press 
Company’s 
Special  Catalogue 

In  design,  material,  construction,  capacity,  endurance, 
convenience  and  value,  our  new  Four-roller  Laureate  and 
Style  B  “Colt’s  Armory”  Platen  Printing  Presses  are  as 
much  superior  to  competitive  machines  as,  in  literature, 
are  the  masterpieces  of  Shakspere  to  the  lurid  tales  of 
Squint-Eyed  Dick !  That’s  a  rather  broad  claim,  but  we 
are  prepared  to  substantiate  it. 

These  presses  were  designed,  with  purpose  afore¬ 
thought,  for  Twentieth  Century  Craftsmen.  Though 
fundamentally  simple,  they  are  in  fact  highly  organized 
Machine  Tools. 

A  catalogue  has  been  prepared  by  our  Mr.  John  Thom¬ 
son,  C.  E.,  relating  specifically  to  these  presses,  which  we 
would  be  very  pleased  to  forward  to  such  as  may  signify  a 
desire  to  receive  and  read  it.  Any  recipient  not  sufficiently 
interested  to  correspond  with  us  further  may  rest  assured 
that  we  will  not  annoy  him  by  a  bombardment  of  chase-up 
inquiries.  ■' 

Master  Printers  will  find  that  a  perusal  of  this  brochure 
will  be  worth  while ;  for  many  of  the  mechanical  actions 
therein  described  are  original,  and,  especially  in  half-tone 
and  multiple  color  impressions,  effects  are  now  readily 
obtainable  which  have  hitherto  been  exceedingly  difficult 
or  even  impossible  to  realize. 

The  semi-technical  text  of  the  pamphlet  was  prepared 
for  the  critical  scrutiny  of  the  Members  of  the  Higher 
Guild ;  therefore  will  have  no  interest  for  the  Silurians  who 
are  Still  Voting  for  Old  Hickory ! 

Address: 

253  Broadway,  New  York,  or  Fisher  Building,  Chicago 
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“OSWEGO 


FIG.  970 


Back  to  Your  Pocket  Goes  the  Cost 

A  machine  that  pays  for  itself  is  a  paying  investment. 

A  cutter  that  puts  its  cost  back  into  the  pocket  of  its  owner  by  a  power 
saving  is  more  than  a  good  investment. 

It  is  a  good  investment  ^/«rwhen  it  stands  up  to  its  work,  and  cuts  it  accu¬ 
rately  and  easily  for  the  operator. 

This  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the  new  Oswego  Auto  Rapid  Production 
Cutter,  although  — 

—  every  Oswego  machine,  from  the  smallest  bench  cutter  to  the  largest 
power  cutter,  must  have  at  least  three  points  of  superiority  over  all  cutters  before  - 
it  is  christened  an  Oswego.  Each  Oswego  cutter  must  be  best —  and  then  some. 

Ask  about  Oswego  cutters  and  write  us  for  the  Oswego  portfolio — “Cutting  Machines 
Exclusively.”  You  will  need  this  book  sooner  or  later,  so  why  not  write  for  it  now? 

Niel  Gray^  Jr*,  Oswego  Machine  Works,  Oswego,  New  York 
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Always  Look 
for  the  Anchor 
T  rade-Mark 


It  stands  for  unvarying 
quality.  Our  inks  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  very  best 
value,  dependable,  and  the 
printer  gets  a  greater  value 
for  his  money  in  our  Inks 
than  any  other  made. 


ASK  FOR  OUR  SPECIMEN-BOOK 


Main  Office  and  Works  — NEWARK,  N.  J. 

THE  JAENEGKE  PRINTING  INK  CO. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  New  Number,  531  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Old  Number,  351  Dearborn  Street 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS  DETROIT 


PITTSBURG 


BALTIMORE 


o 


ESTABLISHED  1830 


Paper  Knives 

are  just  enough  better  to  warrant  inquiry 
if  you  do  not  already  know  about  them. 


“New  Process”  quality.  New  package. 

“ COES ”  warrant  (that’s  different)  better  service  and 

No  Price  Advance! 

In  other  words,  our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  all 
improvements  at  no  cost  to  them. 

LORING  COES  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPARTMENT  COES  WRENCH  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

New  York  Office — W.  E.  ROBBINS,  21  Murray  Street 
Phone,  6866  Barclay 

COES  RECORDS 


First  to  use  Micrometer  in  Knife  work  . . 1890 

First  to  absolutely  refuse  to  join  the  Trust  . 1893 

First  to  use  special  steels  for  paper  work  ••••••••«  1894 

First  to  use  a  special  package  •••••••••••.  1901 


First  to  print  and  sell  by  a  ^‘printed  in  figures*’  Price-list  •  .  •  •  •  1904 

First  to  make  first-class  Knives,  any  kind  •••••,.  1830  to  1905 

COES  is  Always  Best! 


TRaOG  MAPK  ^  TRADC  MAAK  ** 


I 


Box 

Machine 

12-inch  Arm  —  Stitching 
point  36  or  44  inches  from 
the  floor. 

20  -  inch  Arm  —  Stitching 
point  36  or  44  inches  from 
the  floor. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  J.  L.  Morrison 
Company 

534  So.  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago 

New  York  London  Toronto 

Perfection  "  Stitchers 
for  all  purposes 


The  Gold  Printing  of  the  Future 


RIESSNER’S 

COMBINATION 

GOLD  INK 

Of  great  value  and  importance  to  all  printers.  Gold  printing  on  all 
kinds  of  stock.  It  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  dry  bronze. 

Best  working  qualities.  Prints  like  any  other  ink.  Prints 
bright  gold  on  rough  antique  coasers  and  uncoated  papers 
without  the  use  of  dry  bronzing  over  size 

Send  for  samples  of  printing  done  with  this  new  GOLD  INK.  Results 
will  surprise  you.  No  scattering  of  bronze  powder  into  the  fiber  of 
cover-stock.  No  cleaning  or  dusting  of  sheets. 

Printers  can  always  have  fresh  gold  ink  at  hand 

I  furnish  GOLD  INK  in  three  different  kinds,  for  various  kinds  of 
papers,  as  follows ; 

No.  1,  for  all  clay  coated  papers. 

No.  2,  for  all  glazed  papers. 

No.  3,  for  all  rough  cover  and 

uncoated  papers,  for  which  a  v  ii 

sizing  for  base  is  required.  J 

Sizing  for  No.  3,  $1.00  per  lb.  Big  discounts  in  quantities. 

Special  inducements  to  ink  manufacturers  and  jobbers. 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  A  POUND  ON  APPROVAL 


T.  RIESSNER 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of  Bronze  Powder  of  All  Kinds 
Composition  and  Aluminum  Leaf 

59  Gold  Street  New  York  City 


$3.00 


i 

1 

I 


I 

i 


I 


There  Is  No  Question  About  It 


If  the  prospective  buyer  will  embrace  the  opportunity  of  inves¬ 
tigating,  all  question  of  doubt  will  be  set  aside  concerning  the 
valuable  features  found  in  our  die  press  as  compared  with  any 
competitive  machine  on  to-day’s  market. 


Our  line  of 

Steel  Die  and  Plate  Stamping  Presses 


The  Modern  Machine  Company 


is  built  upon  lines  of  durability,  convenience, 
speed  and  guaranteed  character  of  product.  With 
the  mechanical  and  constructive  principles 
absolutely  correct  —  nothing  skipped  or  over¬ 
looked^ — ^you  are  facing  a  proposition  of  certainty 
rather  than  speculation. 

It  inks,  wipes,  polishes  and  prints  at  one  oper¬ 
ation  from  a  die  or  plate,  5x9  inches,  at  a  speed 
of  1,500  impressions  per  hour.  We  emboss 
center  of  a  sheet  18  x  27  inches. 


Write  for  full  particulars,  prices,  terms,,  etc. 
We  manufacture  two  smaller  sizes  of  press. 
Also  hand-stamping  and  copperplate  presses. 


Belleville,  Illinois 
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Latest 

Balance  Feature 
Platen  Dwell 
Clutch  Drive 
Motor  Attachment 

(Unexcelled) 


Prouty 

Obtainable  through  any  Reliable  Dealer. 


—  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  : 

Boston  Printing  Press 
&  Machinery  Co. 

Office  and  Factory 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


The  Robert  Dick  Mailer 

Combines  the  three  great  essentials  to  the  publisher! 
SPEED  —  SIMPLICITY  -  DURABILITY 

Tiead  what  one  of  the  many  users  has  to  say. 

The  Waco  Tiines-Herald, 

Waco,  Tex.,  Aug.  2,  1911. 
Dick  Patent  Mailer  Co., 

139  W.  Tupper  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen,— I  have  been  using  your  patent 
mailer  for  five  years  with  most  satisfactory 
results,  and  think  it  is  the  best  and  speediest 
machine  on  the  market  to-day.  My  record 
per  liour  is  6,500,  which  I  think  is  the  best 
record  in  Texas.  Would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you  see  fit. 
Yours  very  truly,  B.  D,  Geiser, 

Foreman  Mailing  Dept. 
Manufactured  in  inch  and  half  inch  sizes 
from  two  to  five  inches. 

For  further  information,  address 

Rev.  Robert  Dick  Estate,  BtHn;,?NerYo®rk 


Tympan  Gauge  Square 

FOR  QUICKLY  AND  ACCURATELY  PLACING 
THE  GAUGE  PINS  ON  A  PLATEN  PRESS. 

Made  of  transparent  celluloid,  ruled  in  picas.  Size, 
3%  X  8%  inches. 

By  placing  the  square  over  the  impression  of  the  job  on 
the  tympan  in  the  proper  position,  and  marking  with  a  pen¬ 
cil  along  the  left  and  lower  edges,  the  gauges  can  be  placed 
correctly  at  once.  Will  save  its  cost  in  one  day’s  use. 

Twenty-five  cents,  postpaid  to  any  address. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  SHERMAN  STREET  ....  CHICAGO 


One  Pressman  s  Labor  at  $3.50  Per 
Day  Costs  You  $1,092  Per  Year 


HIS  pay  for  two  months  will  equip  one  of  ycur 
big  presses  with  the  EXPANSION  PLATE¬ 
MOUNTING  SYSTEM  that  will  save  more  than 
his  wages  every  year. 

Are  you  going  to  keep  putting  expense  into  pay-rolls,  or  are 
you  going  to  invest  in  a  live  working  asset  ? 

The  EXPANSION  SYSTEM  will  not  only  greatly  reduce  the  time  now 
required  for  make-up,  make-ready  and  registering  plates,  but  will  also  reduce  the 
actual  running  time  —  the  presses  may  be  speeded  up  without  sacrificing  the 
quality  of  the  work.  Plates  will  withstand  double  the  number  of  impressions  with¬ 
out  perceptible  wear,  thus  creating  a  vast  saving  in  cost  of  duplicates  on  long  runs. 

Don’t  take  our  word  —  try  the  EXPANSION  in  your  own  plant  —  you 
can,  with  no  obligation  to  purchase  if  it  fails  to  “make  good.” 


Write  for  full  particulars 


The  Challenge  Machinery  Company 

Grand  Haven,  Michigan 


Salesroom  and  Warehouse 
124  So.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 
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QUALITY— SERVICE 

Brislane-Hoyne  Co. 

Electrotypers  Nichettypers 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  COUNTRY  ORDERS 


It’s  a  Wonder  Becks’  Wouldn’t 
Change  This  Ad! 


It's  Been  in  for  G  oodness  Knows  How  Long 


Hand 

Bundling 

Press 


JV  rite  for 

Pr  i  c  es 


412-414-416  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


OUR  PLANT  IS  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  EQUIPPED 
WITH  ALL  OF  THE  LATEST  IMPROVED  MA¬ 
CHINERY  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
HIGH-GRADE  PRINTING  PLATES 


Y es — and  it’s  apt  to  be  in  for  some  time  to  come,  too! 

We  find  that  there  are  still  many  thousands 
who  through  ignorance  of  its  fine  merits  are  being 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  Brehmer  Stitcher, 
the  only  accurate,  simple,  rapid  and 
economical  stitcher  made. 

We  find  that  users  have  been 
squandering  large  sums 
for  complex,  as  well  as 
costly-to-operate,  stitch¬ 
ers  without  getting  good 
results. 

Just  a  little  missionary  work. 

We’re  out  to  prove  to  the 
unenlightened. 

Don't  Be  Ignorant  — 

Investigate! 

No.  33.  For  Booklet  and  other  General  No.  58.  For  heavier  work  up  to  ^-inch.  Can  be  fitted  with 

Printers’  Stitching.  special  gauge  for  Calendar  Work. 


CHARLES  BECK  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

609  CHESTNUT  STREET 


HICKOK 

Paper- Ruling  Machines 
*"■>  Ruling  Pens 
‘Bookbinders  ’  Machinery 


The  W.  O.  HICKOK  MFC.  CO. 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1844  Incorporated  1886 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Sole  Canadian  Agents,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto 


JENNEY 

™R^SAL  motors 

ARE  THE  HIGH-GRADE  STANDARD 
FOR  ALL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 


AMERICAN  ROTARY  VALVE  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO  “ 

Jenney  Electric  Manufacturing  Co. 


GENERAL  OFFICES 

156  No.  Dearborn  St.«  Chicago 


FACTORY 

Anderson,  Ind. 


VACUUM  CLEANING  MACH’Y—AIR  COMPRESSORS 
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Lowest  Price 


American  Model  30 


Guaranteed 


In  stock  and  for  sale  by 

Dealers  Everywhere 


m  12345 


Impression  of  Figures 


Best  Machine 

American  Model  31 — 6  Wheels,  $6.00 

Steel  Throughout 

Every  machine  thoroughly 
tested  in  a  printing-press 
and  guaranteed 

ACCURATE 

American  Numberinji  Machine  Co. 

291  Essex  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

169  VV.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

2  Cooper  St.,  Manchester,  England. 


Printers — 

If  you  want  to  produce 

Highest  Quality 
Printing 

at  Least  Cost 

use 

HUBER’S 

PRINTING 

INKS 

J.  M.  HUBER 

JOHN  MIEHLE,  Jr.,  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE 

ST.  LOUIS 


Clean  Wiping  Rags 

have  proven  the  most  economical,  convenient  and 
sanitary  addition  to  the  pressroom,  engraving  depart¬ 
ment —  in  fact  any  department  about  a  modern  print- 
shop  where  machinery  or  engravings  are  used. 

We  Are  Not  '‘Ragmen” 

but  launderers  of  rags  put  through  a  thoroughly 
sanitary  cleaning  process,  each  rag  carefully  selected, 
all  buttons,  pins,  hooks,  eyes,  in  fact  anything 
“scratchy”  removed  by  hand  prior  to  cleansing. 

No  possible  chance  to  ruin  electros,  half-tones, 
type-faces  or  printers’  rollers.  Rags  are  soft,  clean 
and  absorbent. 

We  Guarantee  Every  Rag 

thoroughly  sterilized,  hand  selected,  sanitary,  and 
each  bale  is  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  covering 
our  process  of  preparation.  This  removes  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  printer  purchasing  an  inferior  rag  at  a 
high  price. 

Send  lo-day  for  particulars,  quantities  you  use,  and  Tve 
mill  mail  you  our  regular  price-list  or  special  quotation. 

_ (  ideal  I _ _ 

IDEAL  SW'We. 

I  BRAND  I 

1930-32-34  WARREN  AVENUE  CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS 


SW620  SHERMAN  ST. 


- - - -  - - - r - - - 

GEO.  E,XR^E  P|;es;^&Mgr^PhoneJHar«^  4377  '  JNO.  DRURY  Se 
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Read  Between  the 


- Boston  Wire  Stitcher  is  the  only  wire  stitcher  that  is  provided  with  mechanical 

Lines  and  yon  will 

features  that  improve  quality  while  reducing  cost  of  stitching,  and  that  the  No.  7 

find  that  the  No.  7 

Boston  Wire  Stitcher,  with  its  capacity  of  from  two  sheets  to  seven-eighths  inch,  is 
the  only  wire  stitcher  that  will  satisfactorily  stitch  hoth  the  thinnest  and  thickest 
work.  It  is  easily  the  first  choice  for  hest  and  most  in  wire  stitching.  Look  it  up ! 


American  Type  Founders  Company  U.  S.  A.,  General  Selling  Agent 


Se(  in  8,  10  and  60  Point  Bodonj 
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SIMPLICITY  &  DURABILITY 

—  are  the  two  important  features  that  should  be  investigated  by  the  purchaser  wishing 

a  dependable  and  satisfactory  press.  Another  point 
—  look  for  a  press  with  as  few  parts  as  possible,  and 
those  parts  of  the  best  material,  design  and  finish. 

The  Improved 
Universal  Press 

is  made  strictly  upon  these  lines  and  it  is  the  main 
reason  why  it  has  been  successful  wherever  used,  and 
its  merits  have  caused  duplicate  orders  —  abundant 
proof  of  the  superiority  we  claim  for  its  many  purposes. 

It  is  especially  designed  for  high-class  work,  half¬ 
tone,  four -color  cuts,  cutting  or  creasing  —  in  fact, 
supplies  the  greatest  variety  of  service  at  the  least  cost 
of  production. 

We  will  gladly  advise  you  of  your  nearest  printer  or  dealer  where  you  can  call  and 
examine  our  presses  in  actual  every-day  service. 

The  National  Machine  Co,,  Manufacturers,  HaTtfovd,  CoflflGCtiCUt 

Sole  Canadian  Agents  —  MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 
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NOISELESS  AND  BOTHERLESS 


The  Swink  Two-Revolution  Press  does  not  groan,  tremble,  “rasp”  or  rack  buildings. 
It  runs  smoothly  —  absolutely  noiseless.  The  pressman  is  not  continually  bothered  with  break¬ 
downs  because  it  is  built  for  24-hour  service  seven  days  in  the  week,  365  days  in  the  year. 


When  you  install  a  press 
absolutely  noiseless  and  botherless 
it  means  satisfaction. 


The 

Swink  High-Grade 
Two-Revolution 

Press 

is  scientifically  constructed,  each 
part  of  the  best  material,  is  built 
like  a  watch.  Its  high  speed 
averages  2,400  impressions  an 
hour,  perfect  register  and  im¬ 
pressions,  and  it  is  equipped  with 
the  best  inking  system. 


The  printer  ought  not  to  buy  until  he  investigates  the  merits  of  our  press.  Catalogue  will  be  supplied 
upon  request,  or  special  representative  will  call  and  see  you. 


The  Swink  Printing  Press  Company  DELPHOS,  OHIO 


“The  JohnsonWay”  Has  Won  the  Day 

with  a  method  of  care  that  preserves  rollers,  clean,  tacky  and  flexible  like  new,  and  saves  wash-up 
time.  There  are  no  more  troubles  with  hard,  shrunken  or  cracked  rollers,  no  bent  stocks 
and  damaged  surfaces,  no  dirty,  greasy  floors,  no  rag  and  oil  receptacles 
scattered  about  the  room;  order  and  cleanliness  become  automatic; 
there  is  entire  absence  of  the  usual  fire  hazard. 


Extract  ‘’The  Johnson  Way  “  I  believe  is  the  only  way  to  wash  and  care  for  rollers ;  saves  time  and  is  never  in 
From  the  way. 

Letter  Having  had  experience  with  other  methods  makes  me  appreciate  **  The  Johnson  Way  **  all  the  more. 

In  my  estimation  the  Roller  Rack  is  worth  double  its  price. 

Point  The  men  in  the  pressroom  are  very  much  pleased  with  them. 

I^j  A  THE  CROWN  PRESS,  Designers,  Engravers,  Printers,  1322-1328  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
iVO.  O  G.  S.  Knapp,  Treas.  and  Supt. 


Part  of  pressroom,  Cargill  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  one  of  Michigan’s  finest  printers 


HAMILTON  R.  MARSH 
Eastern  Representative: 

NewYork,  N.Y.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
321  Pearl  St.  211-213  Chancellor  St. 


Johnson 
Automatic 
Roller  Rack 
Company,  Ltd. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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Sani0l|  ICfigpr 


WRITES  WELL 
RULES  WELL 
ERASES  WELL 


LIST  OF  AGENTS 

Miller  &  Wright  Paper  Co.,  New  York  city 
Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Wilkinson  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Tileston  &  Livermore  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

R.  H.  Thompson  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Donaldson  Paper  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Chope  Stevens  Paper  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Crescent  Paper  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

O.  W.  Bradley  Paper  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


To  those  who  desire  a  high-grade  ledger  at 
a  moderate  price,  we  recommend  DANISH 
LEDGER.  Send  for  new  sample-book. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


B.  D.  RISING  PAPER  CO. 


HOUSATONIC,  BERKSHIRE  COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Dinse,  Page 
Company 


Electrotypes 

Nickeltypes 


Stereotypes 


725-733  S.  LASALLE  ST. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE,  HARRISON  7185 


Roberts  Numbering  Machine  Co. 

Successor  to  The  Bates  Machine  Co. 

696-710  Jamaica  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MODEL  27A 


FOR  GENERAL 
JOB  WORK 


ABSOLUTELY 

ACCURATE 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SIDE  PLATES 
WITHOUT  SCREWS 


m  12345 


ALWAYS  IN  STOCK 


FAC  SIMILE  IMPRESSION 


Size  l%xl%c  inches 


nVE-FIGURE  WHEELS 


ROBERTS’  MACHINES 

UNEQUALLED  RESULTS  —  MAXIMUM  ECONOMY 


View  Showing  Parts  Detached 
for  Cleaning 


NO  SCREWS 


To  Number  Either  Forward 
or  Backward 
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The  Anniversary  of 
an  Announcement 

One  year  ago  this  month  we  announced  that  we  had  perfected 
and  adopted  a  new  idea  in  Monotype  construction. 

The  announcement  seemed  important  to  us,  for  we  had  spent  six 
years  of  time  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  money 
in  order  to  be  able  to  use  that  word  “  perfected  ”  with  literal  truth. 

But,  with  all  our  pride  and  confidence  in  the  new  idea,  we  did 
not  then  realize  what  now  seems  plain — that  its  adoption  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  printing  art,  as  definitely  as  did  the 
appearance  of  the  first  perfecting  press  or  the  first  photo  engraving. 

That  new  idea  was  the  Monotype  Cellular  Matrix. 


It  removed  the  last  limitation  to  the 
field  of  mechanical  composition. 

Machine  type-setting  had  long  be¬ 
fore  been  proved  economical  and  prac¬ 
ticable  within  certain  very  narrow 
limits.  The  Monotype  had  widened 
those  limits  immensely.  The  Cellular 
Matrix  removed  them  altogether. 

There  is  now  no  class  of  compo¬ 
sition  (whether  “straight,”  tabular, 
tariff,  display  or  any  combination  of 
these)  that  cannot  be  accomplished 
on  the  Monotype  with  greater  speed, 
at  less  cost  and  with  better  typo¬ 
graphical  effect  than  by  hand  or  by 
any  other  machine. 

We  have  to  prove  this  to  new  custom¬ 
ers  several  times  daily.  It  is  as  easy  to 
prove  as  it  is  to  say. 

What  did  we  gain  for  our  $250,000 
expense? 

The  Cellular  Matrix  shows  a  gain 
in  accuracy  and  permanence  of  align¬ 
ment  over  the  older  form.  The 
amount  of  the  gain  seems  trifling — 
it  can  be  measured  only  by  the  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch — but  it 
brings  Monotype  alignment  squarely 


up  to  ABSOLUTE  ACCURACY, 
and  IT  STAYS  THERE. 

It  gives  an  increase  in  the  life  of 
our  matrices — of  how  much  we  can¬ 
not  tell,  as  the  first  Cellulars  (made 
for  the  Government  Printing  Office) 
are  still  in  use  after  seven  years  of 
hard  service. 

The  Cellular  Matrix  gives,  besides 
perfect  alignment,  perfect  “fitting.” 
Monotype  is  the  only  machine  com¬ 
position  that  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  new  foundry  type  set  by  hand. 

Cellular  Matrices  give  the  “stand¬ 
ard  hning” — the  only  machine  com¬ 
position  which  does.  All  Monotype 
faces,  of  any  point  size,  when  com¬ 
bined  line  at  the  bottom. 

Cellular  Matrices  give  Monotype 
users  the  means  to  secure  practically 
any  desired  combination  of  alphabets 
in  one  matrix  case — again  making  the 
Monotype  the  only  machine  that  will 
do  this. 

In  short,  the  Cellular  Matrix  made 
the  Monotype  a  perfect  type  casting 
and  composing  machine.  Previously 
it  had  merely  been  the  best. 


The  Monotype  Cellular  Matrix 
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This  page  composed  exclusively  in  Monotype  faces  and  borders 


Two  Pages  of  Letters  from 

We  Could  Print  Twenty  Pages 


“The  Most  Versatile  Machine  ever  Introduced 
Into  a  Printing  Office” 

J.  S.  Cushing  Company,  Norwood,  Mass. 

“We  have  received  and  have  now  in  use  the  two  additional 
Monotype  casters,  which  now  give  us  a  battery  of  eleven  casting 
machines  and  twelve  keyboards.  We  do  not  know  how  in  the 
world  we  should  get  along  without  these  machines  in  daily  use. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  we  have  just  added  two  new  machines  is 
the  best  proof  we  can  offer  of  the  satisfaction  we  have  had  with 
what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  versatile  machine  ever  introduced 
into  a  printing  office.  As  you  know,  previously  we  had  in  use 
Thorne  machines  and  later  the  Linotype  machines,  but,  while 
the  latter  were  excellent  for  many  kinds  of  work,  no  machine 
has  been  able  to  do  the  peculiar  class  of  work  we  handle,  so 
satisfactorily  as  the  Lanston.  We  get  splendid  electrotype  plates 
from  its  product,  and  since  you  have  furnished  us  with  the  Cel¬ 
lular  Matrices,  most  of  the  minor  difficulties  in  the  use  of  the 
machine  have  been  removed.  We  should  feel  that  we  were 
neglecting  a  duty  if  we  did  not  testify  to  the  great  satisfaction 
we  have  had  in  doing  business  with  your  Company.  You  have 
always  been  accommodating  to  us  in  every  way,  and  our  rela¬ 
tions,  partially  through  this  fact,  have  been  always  of  the 
pleasantest.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  say  that  the  progressive  policy 
of  the  Monotype  Company  in  sharing  its  improvements  with  its 
early  customers,  and  thereby  keeping  its  machines  up-to-date,  de¬ 
serves  the  highest  appreciation  and  certainly  receives  it  from  us.” 


From  a  Pioneer  User  of  the  Monotype 


Gunthorp-Warren  Printing  Company,  Chicago 

‘We  made  the  change  to  Cellular  Matrices  and  new  equip¬ 


ment  in  May,  1910,  and  wish  to  express  our  satisfaction  with 
the  expenditure  which  we  made  at  this  time.  Not  only  have 
the  casters  and  keyboards  justified  this  exchange,  but  we  also 
find  the  Cellular  Matrices  and  the  new  mold  are  far  beyond  our 
expectations.  We  have  had  no  trouble  whatever  in  the  align¬ 
ment  and  wear  of  the  matrices,  which,  if  any,  would  be  very  per¬ 
ceptible  in  our  shop,  as  we  run  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Your 
credit  system  of  exchange  has  made  the  transaction  a  very  easy 
matter  for  us  to  handle.” 


Improvements  Applied  to  Oldest  Machine” 


Geo.  H.  Ellis  Co.,  Boston 


“The  Cellular  Matrices  and  Style  D  Keyboard  in  use  in  our 
Monotype  equipment  gives  entire  satisfaction.  The  design  01 
the  matrices  is  mechanically  perfect  for  its  purpose;  that  is,  the 
practical  elimination  of  the  possibility  of  poor  alignment  result¬ 
ing  from  wear  of  the  mats.  We  are  doing  on  the  six  new  Style 
D  Keyboards  the  work  formerly  done  on  nine  of  the  old  style 
boards.  The  fact  that  we  were  able  to  apjjly  ail  these  im¬ 
provements  to  our  oldest  casting  machine,  serial  409,  is  appre¬ 
ciated  by  us.” 


“  Set  125,000,000  Ems  in  Ten  Months.”  Biggest 
Job  of  Book  Composition  Since  Invention 
of  Printing 

R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Sons  Company,  Chicago 


“Constantly  Extending  Its  Use” 

J.  Horace  McFarland  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


“  We  have  changed  to  the  Cellular  Matrix  on  your  recommend¬ 
ation.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  distinct  advance  in  the  flexibility 
and  capacity  of  the  Monotype  equipment,  the  best  fact  con¬ 
cerning  which  is  that  we  are  constantly  extending  it  while  buying 
more  reluctantly  every  day  the  foundry  type,  to  which  we  form¬ 
erly  adhered  exclusively.  ” 


“  Added  Greatly  to  the  Standard  of 
Our  Book  Work  ” 


Williams  &  Wilkins  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


“  We  have  always  felt  that  degree  of  confidence  in  using  your 
machine  in  connection  with  our  book  and  magazine  work  that  the 
possible  possibilities  of  the  machine  in  the  particular  field  that 
it  covers  would  be  anticipated,  and  that  we  would  be  furnished 
with  an  equipment  which  would  place  us  in  a  position  to  main¬ 
tain  the  very  highest  standard  of  production  on  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  basis  as  compared  with  other  facilities  ofiFered.  The  rede¬ 
signing  of  your  faces  has  certainly  added  greatly  to  the  standard 
of  our  book  work,  and  we  have  found  that  in  operating  the  Cel¬ 
lular  Matrix  that  we  are  able  to  obtain  much  better  alignment 
and  that  we  have  less  trouble  in  the  casting,  and  the  matrices 
last  longer.” 


“  Never  a  Question  of  Its  Superiority  ” 

The  Edgell  Company,  Philadelphia 


“The  Cellular  Matrices  are  so  much  an  improvement  over  the 
side-hole  mats,  as  to  relieve  some  of  the  attention  ordinarily 
given  to  a  machine  of  this  description.  Our  caster  operator  is 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  new  Matrices,  because  the  letters 
don’t  break  off,  due  to  the  depth  of  the  drive,  which  is  a  very  de¬ 
cided  improvement,.  We  have  never  had  a  question  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  Cellular  Matrix  since  it  was  introduced.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  feature  in  connection  with  the  whole  proposition  is  the 
possibility  of  lining  any  size  type  in  one  combination  at  one 
operation.” 


“All 


Improvements  Answer  Their  Purpose” 

Southam  Press,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 


“The  New  Style  Keyboard,  Low  Quad  Molds  and  Cellular 
Matrices  seem  to  answer  their  purposes  perfectly  and  we  are 
delighted  with  them.  When  we  tell  you  that  on  the  strength  of 
our  recommendation,  as  to  results  here,  our  Montreal  branch 
installed  a  duplicate  outfit,  we  think  we  have  given  practical 
demonstration  as  to  our  appreciation  of  your  machines.” 


“  More  Matter — Less  Cost  ” 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

“We  wish  to  congratulate  the  Monotype  Company  on  their 
successful  installation  of  the  entire  Cellular  Matrix  outfit,  which 
has  been  accomplished  with  very  little  delay.  We  set  more 
matter  with  the  new  matrices  than  we  did  with  the  others  and 
at  a  less  cost.” 


“Our  first  experience  with  the  Cellular  Matrices  was  in  our 
equipment  for  setting  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  We  set  on 
this  work  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  ems  in  ten 
months  and  during  that  time  the  Cellular  Matrices  gave  us 
complete  satisfaction.  After  this  experience  we  were  so  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  the  Cellular  Matrices  were  the  correct 
principle  for  monotype  composition  that  we  decided  to  throw  out 
ail  our  old  style  equipment  and  completely  equip  ourselves  with 
this  new  style  matrix.  The  very  liberal  proposition  which  you 
made  to  us  to  take  back  our  old  matrices  in  order  to  make  this 
change  is  further  proof  that  your  Company  is  always  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  with  its  customers  to  keep  their  plants  up  to  the  highest 
efficiency.  We  are  convinced  that  the  changing  of  our  entire 
equipment  to  Cellular  Matrices  was  a  profitable  investment  to  us.” 


A  Greater  Product  in  Same  Time  ” 


Edward  Stern  &  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia 

“  We  are  very  glad  to  express  our  satisfaction  with  the  Cellular 
Matrix  and  the  New  Keyboard.  It  is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old  outfit,  for  the  reason  that  the  improved  arrangement  of 
the  keyboard  enables  us  to  obtain  a  greater  product  in  the  same 
time.  With  the  Cellular  Matrices  we  obtain  a  greater  product  in 
better  alignment,  the  matrices  last  longer  and  produce  better  type. 
We  also  find  the  Low  Quad  attachment  a  great  convenience,  and 
note  that  the  improvement  in  the  regularity  of  the  type  produced, 
almost  entirely  prevents  quads  rising  while  printing.  It  may  inter¬ 
est  you  to  know  that  this  morning  we  set  upon  the  new  keyboard 
9,930  ems  8  pt.  on  10  pt.  body  solid  in  one  hour  and  36  minutes.” 
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I  Printers  You  Probably  Know! 

I  of  the  Same  Kind  of  Matter  I 


“So  Many  Faces  it  is  Possible  to  Overcome  almost 
any  Contingency  with  Monotype  Type” 

Woodward  &  Tiernan  Printing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“We  regard  the  Cellular  Matrix  a  great  improvement  over  the 
old  side-hole  matrix.  The  durability  is  much  greater  and  the 
alignment  is  perfect.  The  designs  of  the  new  faces  are  good,  and 
the  number  of  faces  to  select  from  make  it  possible  to  overcome 
almost  any  contingency  with  Monotype  type.” 

“  Proud  to  Own  Monotypes — Why?  ” 

Crane  &  Company,  Topeka,  Kan. 

“  Your  Cellular  Matrix  has  come  up  to  our  every  expectation, 
and  has,  in  a  way,  revolutionized  the  product  from  your  good 
machine.  We  have  good  reasons  to  be  proud  that  we  own  some 
of  your  machines,  not  only  for  the  efficiency  of  the  machines 
themselves,  but  for  the  exceptional  treatment  which  we  have 
received  from  the  makers  of  the  same.  We  will  feel  perfectly 
safe  in  guaranteeing  that  on  any  claims  you  may  make  for  the 
Cellular  Matrix,  you  will  be  able  to  ‘make  good.’” 

“Provides  Everything  for  High-Class  Work” 

John  P.  Morton  &  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 

“  Our  Monotype  plant,  consisting  of  four  keyboards  and  three 
casters,  brought  up  to  date  about  four  months  ago,  carrying 
with  it  everything  that  facilitates  the  handling  of  high-class 
work,  especially  railroad  tariffs,  is  now  running  smoothly  and 
satisfactorily.  The  Cellular  Matrix,  giving  perfect  alignment,  is 
so  far  superior  to  the  old  style  that  we  would  think  our 
machines  useless  without  this  new  improvement.” 

No  Proof  of  Satisfaction  Like  a  Repeat  Order 

Walden  Typesetting  Company,  Chicago 

“When  the  new  low  Quad  Molds  and  Cellular  Matrices  came 
out  we  changed  over  our  plant,  added  another  casting  machine 
and  three  Style  D  Keyboards,  then  opened  an  office  to  do  work 
for  the  trade  exclusively.  Our  efforts  in  this  line  have  been  so 
successful  that  we  have  since  added  three  additional  Style  D 
Keyboards  and  one  new  casting  machine.  This  we  think  should 
prove  to  anjrone  the  advantages  of  the  new  style  equipment  with¬ 
out  mentioning  the  increased  output  per  machine.” 

“Product  Equal  to  New  Foundry  Type” 

The  J.  J.  Little  &  Ives  Company,  New  York 

“The  Cellular  Matrix  is,  in  our  judgment,  just  what  was  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  the  product  of  the  Monotype  substantially  up 
to  foundry-made  type.  By  this  expression,  we  mean  to  com¬ 
pare  its  product  with  the  new  foundry-made  type,  as,  of  course, 
each  use  of  the  foundry  type  depreciates  it,  while  the  product 
of  the  Monotype  is  always  new.” 

“Height  of  Perfection  in  Composing 
Machinery  ” 

Con.  P.  Curran  Printing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“We  consider  the  Low  Quad  and  Cellular  Matrix  now  in  use 
the  height  of  perfection  in  composing  machinery.  The  standard 
line  of  the  new  Cellular  Matrix  enables  us  to  make  many  com¬ 
binations  heretofore  impossible,  and  takes  care  of  a  class  of 
composition  which  could  not  be  accomplished  with  the  old 
system.” 

“Cannot  Make  it  Strong  Enough” 

The  Wm.  F.  Fell  Company,  Philadelphia 

“  We  do  not  know  whether  we  can  write  you  a  letter  strong 
enough  to  convince  you  what  we  think  of  the_  Cellular  Matrix. 
You  know  we  are  replacing  the  old  style  mat  just  as  fast  as  we 
possibly  can  and  there  have  been  times  when  you  could  not  sup¬ 
ply  them  to  us  fast  enough.” 


“Greatest  Improvement  in  Typesetting 
Machinery” 

The  S.  A.  Bristol  Company,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

“We  consider  the  Cellular  Matrix,  taken  together  with  the  Low 
Quad  attachment,  as  the  greatest  improvement  in  typesetting 
machinery  since  the  advent  of  the  Monotype  itself.  In  them 
you  have  completely  overcome  the  few  faults  of  the  side-hole 
matrices,  and  removed  the  last  possible  objection  to  machine  com¬ 
position.  The  standardization  of  line,  set  and  case  arrangement 
is  a  big  improvement.  We  see  no  room  for  further  improvement.” 

“  The  Machine  Behind  the  Men  ” 

The  National  Magazine,  Boston 

“When  a  printer  finds  a  good  profit  in  his  composing  room, 
he  would  be  flint-hearted  indeed  if  he  did  not  express  a  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  machines  behind  the  men  that  made  it  all  pos¬ 
sible.  Aside  from  the  profitable  results  of  using  your  ‘Cellular 
Matrices,’  and  new  equipment,  comes  that  supreme  satisfaction 
of  good  work,  and  the  quiet  but  effective  tribute  of  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers,  who  pay  bills  without  a  scowl.  Picking  up  the  matter 
printed  from  the  Monotype,  you  feel  you  are  living  up  to  the 
slogan  of  the  Monotype  Company, — ‘The  Quality  Machine  that 
Keeps  Prices  Up — Costs  Down.’  This  proposition  is  the  subtle 
margin  between  success  and  failure  in  the  “art  preservative. 
Since  installing  double  keyboards  and  the  ‘Cellular  Matrix,’  we 
feel  we  have  the  best  that  can  be  procured.” 

“  We  Use  No  Type  But  Monotype  ” 

Redfield  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York 

“  Last  May,  to  keep  up  with  the  improvements  being  made  in 
the  Monotype,  we  had  our  machines  equipped  with  the  Cellular 
Matrices.  While  our  product  in  the  past  has  always  been  of  a 
high  grade,  we  find  that  the  Cellular  Matrices  have  improved 
this  product.  We  have  nothing  but  good  words  to  say  for  the 
progressiveness  of  the  Monotype  Company  in  redesigning  their 
type  faces  and  giving  the  printer  a  splendid  selection  of  faces  to 
choose  from  in  equipping  their  plants.  At  the  present  time,  we 
use  no  other  body  types  except  Monotype,  and  to  a  great  extent 
we  are  using  these  machines  to  cast  our  job  type.” 

“As  Nearly  Perfect  Composition  as  Can  be 
Secured” 

Hausauer-Jones  Printing  Company,  Buffalo 

“It  is  now  something  over  three  months  since  we  have  changed 
over  our  Monotype  plant  and  secured  your  latest  improvements, 
including  the  Style  D  Keyboard,  Cellular  Matrices  and  Low  Quad 
Molds,  and  feel  confident  that  we  are  producing  a  greater  product 
than  we  could  with  the  old  ones.  The  new  Cellular  Matrices  are 
giving  us  as  nearly  perfect  composition,  we  believe,  as  can  be 
secured  by  any  agency,  and  the  Low  Quad  Molds  have  eliminated 
all  trouble  which  we  ever  had  in  producing  good  presswork  from 
Monotype  composition.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  re¬ 
garding  the  change  over  in  our  plant  was  the  exactness  with  which 
the  estimated  cost  of  such  change  tallied  with  the  actual  costs, 
as  it  was  found  to  be  after  the  change  had  actually  been  made.” 

“  Increased  Efficiency  100  Per  Cent” 

Democrat  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

“Since  the  installation  of  your  ‘DD’  Keyboards,  Low  Quad 
Molds  and  Cellular  Matrices,  the  Monotypes  have  increased  in 
efficiency  to  us  at  least  loo  per  cent.  In  addition  to  improving 
its  standard  on  all  classes  of  intricate  composition,  we  also  find 
that,  on  straight  matter,  the  output  is  equal,  if  not  more  so,  in 
average  ems  per  hour  than  on  our  linotypes,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  quality  and  saving  in  corrections  and  press  make-ready  on 
Monotype  matter.  “  During  our  dull  season  (July  and  August)  we 
close  down  two  of  our  five  machines.  Heretofore,  we  have  closed 
down  the  Monotypes.  However,  the  past  season  we  kept  the 
Monotypes  running  and  closed  down  the  linotypes,  and  our  records 
show  that  we  did  the  right  thing.  When  additional  equipment  is 
necessary  in  typesetting  machines,  we  will  have  more  Monotypes.” 
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Any  Combination  of 
Faces  the  Job  Needs 
in  ONE  Matrix  Case 

The  Monotype  Cellular  Matrix  case  weighs  complete,  thirty  ounces. 
It  will  lie  on  the  outstretched  hand  or  slip  into  a  top  coat  pocket. 

Yet,  assembled  in  that  small,  light,  compact  form  are  the  separate 
matrices  for  225  characters.  Two  characters  are  never  driven  in  the 
same  matrix. 

Any  combination  of  faces,  special  figures,  fractions,  accents  or  signs 
you  choose  can  be  put  up  in  a  single  matrix  case,  to  suit  the  work  in 
hand  and  the  convenience  of  the  shop.  There  are  no  mechanical 
restrictions  whatever  in  making  desired  combinations,  of  the  same  or 
different  point  sizes,  which  ALWAYS  LINE  AT  THE  BOTTOM 
when  cast  on  the  same  body. 

We  carry  in  stock  at  present  the  matrices  for  925  fonts  of  type  and 
are  cutting  new  fonts  at  the  rate  of  about  two  a  week. 

A  Cellular  Matrix  case,  containing  225  characters  in  any  face  or 
combination  of  faces  you  desire,  and  in  any  size  or  combination  of  sizes 
from  5  point  to  12  point  can  be  had  complete  for  $60.00,  for  use  on 
the  composing  machine  to  cast  type  in  justified  lines. 

The  Monotype  Matrix  Library 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  Monotype  is  ALSO  a  type 
casting  machine — the  most  serviceable  and  satisfactory  the  art  has 
ever  known.  It  casts  separate,  individual  type  of  exactly  the  same 
quality  as  the  best  foundry  product. 

A  subscription  to  the  Matrix  Library  enables  you  to  secure  the 
matrices  of  any  of  our  92  5  fonts  for  use  on  the  caster,  at  the  average 
rate  of  $  1 .67  per  font. 

Turn  your  pi-box  and  worn-out  faces  into  fresh,  new  type! 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co. 

Philadelphia 


» 


» 


This  page  composed  exclusively  in  Monotype  faces  and  borders 


Our  papers  are  supplied  in  fine  wedding  stationery,  visiting  cards,  and  other  specialties  by  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  and  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  whose  boxes  containing  our  goods  bear  the  word  CRANE’S. 


$15.50  a  Week  Increase 

in  Wa 

A  Chicago  hand  compositor  got  tired  of  working  for  the 
then  job  scale  of  $19.50. 

Within  the  last  four  years  he  made  the  plunge  and  became 
a  student  at 

Cl)e  Sttlanti  printer  Cett)ntcal  ^c’bool 

Since  that  time  his  wages  have  risen  steadily  until  now  he  is 
earning  $35  a  week. 

Not  everybody  can  do  so  well.  But  any  compositor  can  go  part  of  the  road 
this  man  has  traveled.  There  will  be  more  machines  than  ever.  Make  up  your  mind 
to  catch  on.  This  is  the  School  that  will  show  you  how.  It  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union. 

Send  Postal  for  Booklet  “Machine  Composition** 
and  learn  all  about  the  course  and  what  the  students  say  of  it. 

The  Thompson  Typecaster  taught  without  extra  charge. 

Inland  Printer  Technical  School 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Floor  space 
5x9  feet.  I  / 
2  h.-p. 


One  of  our  Rotary  Presses 
printing  two  colors  each  side 
of  web,  4  colors  in  all,  perfo¬ 
rating  and  delivering  12,500 
folded  sheets  per  hour. 


MEISEL 


PRESS  &  MFG.  CO. 

944-948  Dorchester  Ave.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Builders  and  Designers  of  Automatic  Printing  Machinery 

ROTARY  COLOR  PRESSES  for  wrappers,  labels,  cartons. 

ROTARY  PRESSES  for  publications  —  folded  or  flat  sheets. 

BED  AND  PLATEN  AUTOMATIC  PRESSES  for  roll  or  sheet  products. 
TICKET  PRESSES  for  transfers  — roll  or  strip  tickets,  trading  stamps. 
CASH-SALES  BOOK  PRESSES  for  flat,  folded,  interleaved  books. 
WRAPPING-PAPER  PRESSES  for  roll  or  sheet  products  —  one  or  more 
colors. 

SLITTERS  AND  REWINDERS  for  all  kinds  of  roll  products. 

TOILET  PAPER  ROLL  MACHINES,  plain  or  perforated  rolls. 

SHEET  CUTTERS  —  from  roll;  adjustable  for  various  size  sheets. 

Write  us  principal  requirements  and  output  desired  and  wewill  send  full  descriptive  data 
for  suitable  machines  and  quote  prices. 


1,000  Magazines  for  Fifty  Cents 


GATHERED, 

STITCHED  AND 

COVERED 

Labor  (1)  operator  ......... 

(1)  operator  assistant  ...... 

(2)  good  feeders  ........ 

(1)  good  feeder  assistant  ..... 

(1)  good  take-off .  ....... 

Per  M  ...........  . 

$3.00 

1.50 

3.00 

1.00 

1.50 

$  10.00 

Fixed  interest  .... 
Charges,  insurance  . 
Depreciation  ..... 
Supt.  ....... 

Per  M.  ...... 

on  $8,000  6% 

.  .  “  “  2% 

.  .  5% 

.  . 

$1.60 

.54 

1.33 

.12 

$3.59 

.  $0.1330 

3,000  books  per  hour  X  9 — 

-27,000  books  per  day 

.  .  .  . 

.  $0.5033 

GEO.  JUENGST  &  SONS,  Groton  Falls,  New  York. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 
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EDDY 

PAPER 
TESTER 

A  Money-Saving  Device 
for  the  Printer 


COLOR,  finish,  feel,  and  all  surface^ conditions 
are  of  course  apparent  to  all;  but  the  ‘body”  or 
“substance”  of  paper,  commonly  called  strength,  is 
very  difficult  to  detect  unless  there  be  great  difference 
between  the  samples  examined. 

The  “  Eddy  Paper  Tester  ”  registers  numerically 
the  strength  of  each  sample  you  examine.  With 
such  an  instrument  and  your  own  brains,  could  you 
ever  fail  to  select  the  best  values,  or  to  match  your 
samples  correctly  ?  Can  you  afford  to  be  without  one  ? 

Write  for  particulars  to 

DOBLER  &  MUDGE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

European  Sales  Agents 

H.  B.  LEGGE  &  Co.,  81  Cannon  St.,  London 


The  Best  Reason  Why 


you  should  install  PEERLESS  MOTORS  is  because 

of  their  uniform  and  economical  service. 


Peerless 

Motors 


are  made  for  all 
printing  equipment 
requirements  and 
with  a  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the 
printer  demands. 
Our  Motor  Power 
“holds  down”  your 
cost  of  production 
to  where  it  belongs. 

It’s  to  your  inter- 
Ask  us  for  booklet. 


est  that  you  know  more  about  our  motors. 


On  ANY  POWER  PROBLEM  write  ; 

The  Peerless  Electric  Co, 


Factory  and  General  Office:  Warren,  Ohio 

Sales  Agencies: 

CHICAGO,  452  Monadnock  Bldg.  NEW  YORK,  43  West  27th  Street 

And  All  Principal  Citie.s 


Advertising  men  draw  large  salaries. 


They  are  valuable  because  they  are 
producers  —  they  show  actual  results  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  ledger. 

An  advertising  man  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  printing.  What  better  start 
could  you  possibly  have  than  your  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  print-shop?  The  majority 
of  successful  advertising  men  in  the 
country  to-day  started  as  printers. 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  grow  big  and 
make  a  large  salary,  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  will  show  you 
how.  It  requires  but  a  small  part  of  your 
spare  time  to  learn  how  to  write  adver¬ 
tisements — how  to  select  mediums — how 
to  analyze  advertising  problems  —  how 
to  conduct  a  sales  campaign. 

The  I.  C.  S.  Advertising  Course  has 
been  prepared  after  twenty  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  advertising.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciples  taught  in  this  Course  have  been 
applied  to  the  successful  advertising  of 
this  institution. 

The  Course  includes  Type  Display, 
Copy  Writing,  Follow-up  Systems,  Man¬ 
aging  Advertising  Appropriations,  Illus¬ 
trating,  Mediums,  Catalogue  and  Booklet 
Writing — each  subject  being  treated  by 
an  expert. 

To  learn  more  about  the  I.  C.  S.  Course  of 
Advertising,  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  coupon 


International  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  1207,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send,  without  obligation  to  me,  specimen  pages 
and  complete  description  of  your  new  and  complete 
Advertising  Course. 

Name  _ 

St.  and  No _ 

City _  State _ 
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Why  Waste  Money  on  Poor  Electrotypes? 

There  is  no  good  argument  in  defense  of  using  ‘‘thin-shell”  or  cheap  electrotypes 
when  the  very  best  can  be  had  at  the  same  price.  There  is  but  one  method  of  satisfying 
the  users  of  electrotypes,  and  that  is  dependable  electrotypes  and  prompt  service. 


Do  You  Know  About  Our  Famous 
Nickeltype  Plates? 

Users  who  appreciate  high-class  work  praise  the  efficiency 
of  our  nickeltypes  and  we  know  there  are  none  better  at  any 
price.  If  you  have  a  high-class  job  in  mind,  let  us  submit 
samples  of  work  both  by  plate  and  printed  results.  This  will 
tell  the  story.  Nickeltypes  are  the  one  certain  process  of  perfect 
and  satisfactory  reproduction. 


Our  Entire  Plant  is  Fully 
Equipped 

with  new  and  modern  machinery,  and  in  the  hands  of  expert 
workmen.  We  are  capable  of  handling  your  work  with  ab¬ 
solute  satisfaction. 

Buyers  of  electrotypes  should  increase  the  appearance  of 
their  product  through  the  use  of  better  electrotypes,  and  this 
may  be  accomplished  with  the  American  Electrotype  service. 


Phone  Franklin  2264,  Automatic  53753.  tVe  will  call  for  your  business. 

AMERICAN  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY 

24-30  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago 


Our  Engineers  Will  Work 
for  You  Free 

Let  Them  Solve  Your 
Power  Problems 

This  embossing  press  is 
driven  by  one  of  our  vari¬ 
able  speed  motors.  Its  oper¬ 
ation  requires  a  wide  range 
of  speed,  which  is  easily 
obtained  by  means  of  the 
controller  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration.  The  press  may  be 
run  at  any  speed  required 
between  200  and  400  r.  p.  m. 
of  the  fly-wheel. 

The  maximum  output 
from  printing  machinery  of 
all  kinds  can  best  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  equipping  with 
properly  chosen  motors  and 
controllers. 

Write  us. 


Robbips  &Mvcr5 
STANDARD  Motors 


( Direct  Current,  All  Purposes,  to  15  H.  P.) 

THE  ROBBINS  &  MYERS  COMPANY 

1325  Lagonda  Avenue,  Springfield,  Ohio 

BRANCHES  IN: 

NEW  YORK.  145  Chambers  Street;  PHILADELPHIA,  1109  Arch  Street ;  CHI¬ 
CAGO,  320  Monadnock  Block;  BOSTON,  176  Federal  Street;  CLEVELAND. 
1408  W.  Third  Street,  N.  W.;  NEW  ORLEANS,  312  Carondelet  Street;  ST. 
LOUIS,  1120  Pine  Street;  KANSAS  CITY,  930  Wyandotte  Street. 


Inks  that  are  used  in  every  country  where 
printing  is  done. 


2Caat  $c  Elftttgpr 

(Sfrmang 


Manufacturing  Agents  for  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico 

Charles  Hellmuth 

Printing 

and  Lithographic 

The  World’s 

INKS 

Originators 

Standard 
Three  and 

DRY  COLORS,  VARNISHES 

of  Solvine 

Four  Color 

SPECIAL 

Process  Inks 

OFF-SET  INKS 

New  York 

Bi-Tones 

Gold  Ink 

1  54-6-8  W.  1  8th  Street 

that  work 

worthy  of 

^  Hellmuth  Building 

clean  to  the 

the  name 

Chicago 

Nr  605-7-9  S.  Clark  St. 

Poole  Bros.  Building 

last  sheet 
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THE  CHAMBERS 

Paper  Folding  Machines 


No.  440  Drop-Roll  Jobber  has  range  from  35x48  to  14x21  inches. 
THE  PRICE  IS  IN  THE  MACHINE. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Fifty-second  and  Media  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago  Office  ::::::::  524  West  Jackson  Boulevard 


“They  Are 
Goin^  Some” 

Six  hundred  and  twenty-two 

Win^-Horton  Mailers 

were  sold  in  1910. 

They  were  all  sold  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval,  but  not  a 
Mailer  was  returned. 

They  are  carried  in  stock 
at  printers’  supply  houses 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Full  particulars  supplied  on  re¬ 
quest  to  any  agency,  or 

CHAUNCEY  WING,  Mfr.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


JAMES  WHITE  PAPER  CO. 


Trade-mark 

Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


BOOK  AND  COVER  PAPERS 

219  W.  MONROE  STREET  CHICAGO 
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The  BEST  and  LARGEST  GERMAN  TRADE  JOURNAL  for 
the  PRINTING  TRADES  on  the  EUROPEAN  CONTINENT 

iputHrljier  SSurlj-  uni 

^tfinirurk^r  publStion 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Printers,  Lithographers  and  kindred  trades, 
with  many  artistic  supplements.  ^  Yearly  Subscription  for  Foreign 
Countries,  14s.  9d. —  post  free.  Sample  Copy,  Is. 

utib  ^tPinbrurk^r 

ERNST  MORGENSTERN 

19  DENNEWITZ-STRASSE  -  -  -  BERLIN.  W.  57,  GERMANY 


Cke  ^Imerican  pressman 

A  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  TRADE 
JOURNAL  WITH  20,000  SUBSCRIBERS 


Best  medium  for  direct  communication  with  the 
user  and  purchaser  of 
Pressroom  Machinery  and  Materials 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 


Second  National  Bank  Building,  CINCINNATI,  Ohio 


Bishop* s  Order  Book 
and  Record  of  Cost 

CiThe  simplest  and  most  accurate  book  for  keeping 
track  of  all  items  of  cost  of  every  job  done.  Each 
book  contains  100  leaves,  10x16,  printed  and  ruled, 
and  provides  room  for  entering  3,000  jobs.  Strongly 
bound,  price  $3.00.  Fourth  edition. 

SOLD  BY 

The  Inland  Printer  Company 

Chicago 


M 


HOW 

TO 

PRINT 

FROM 

METALS 

il^arrap 


ETALOGRAPHY 

Treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  zinc  and 
aluminum  and  their  treatment  as  printing  sur¬ 
faces.  Thoroughly  practical  and  invaluable 
alike  to  the  expert  and  to  those  taking  up 
metal-plate  printing  for  the  first  time.  Full 
particulars  of  rotary  litho  and  offset  litho 
methods  and  machines;  details  of  special 
processes,  plates  and  solutions.  The  price  is 
3  /  -  or  $2.00,  post  free. 

To  be  obtained  from 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chieago 


JUST  OUT 

The  National  Lithographer's 

Sample  Book  of 
Offset  Printing 

ORDER  Sent  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  LIMITED 

EARLY  QqjiPs  EDITION 

Every  Lithographer  and  Printer  Wants  It 

THE  NATIONAL  LITHOGRAPHER 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


The  Best  Special  Works  for  Lithographers,  Etc. 

ARE  THE 

ALBUM  LITHO — 26  parts  in  stock,  20  plates  in  black  and  color, 
$1.50  each  part. 

AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  SPECIMENS  — three  series,  24 
plates  in  color,  $3.50  each  series. 

TREASURE  OF  GRAPHIC  ARTS— 24  folio  plates  in  color, $4.50, 
TREASURE  OF  LABELS — the  newest  of  labels — 15  plates  in  color, 

$3.00. 

“FIGURE  STUDIES”  —  by  Ferd  Wiist  —  second  series,  24  plates, 

$3.00. 

AND  THE 

FREIE  KUNSTE 

-SEMI-MONTHLY  PUBLICATION— 

This  Journal  is  the  best  Technical  Book  for  Printers^  Lithographers 
and  all  Kindred  Trades.  Artistic  supplements.  Yearly  subscription, 
$3.00,  post  free  ;  sample  copy,  25  cents. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOSEF  HEIM  Vienna  VI./ i  Austria 


PRIOR’S  AUTOMATIC 

SHOWS  PROPORTION  AT  A  GLANCE 

No  figuring — no  chance  for  error.  Will  show  exact 
proportion  of  anysize  photo  or  drawing — anysize  plate. 

SIMPLE  —  ACCURATE. 

Being  transparent,  may  be  placed  upon  proofs 
of  cuts,  etc.,  and  number  of  square  inches  de¬ 
termined  without  figuring.  Price.  $2.00. 
Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

The  Inland  Printer  Co. 


632  Sherman  Street  .  . 
1729  Tribune  Building, 


.  CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 


Established  January,  1894. 


Deals  only  with  the  Illustration  side  of  Printing,  but  deals  with 
that  side  thoroughly.  Post  free,  $2  per  annum. 

Geo.  R0UTLEDGE& Sons, Ltd.]  London,  E.  C. 

AMERICAN  AGENTS: 

Spon  &  Chamberlain,  123  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


.‘ffiO 


Save  Time  and 
Expense 

by  installing  the 

Mechanical  Chalk  Relief 
Overlay  Process 

at  your  plant. 

“Shop  right”  to  manufacture  and  use  the 
Overlay  granted  to  employing  printers. 

No  unusual  skill  is  required  to  produce  the 
Overlay.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  make  a  print 
on  both  sides  of  the  Overlay  Board  and  to  pass 
same  through  a  weak  etching  solution. 

Overlay  produced  at  Vio  of  a  cent  per  square 
inch  for  material,  plus  labor. 

Printing  results  are  far  superior  to  those 
obtained  with  the  aid  of  any  other  overlay  method. 

Any  additional  information  desired  furnished  by 

WATZELHAN  ^  SPEYER 

General  Representatives 

183  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TITANIC 

BOND 

The  only  way  to  know 
all  its  merits  is  to  use 
it.  Then  you  will  keep 
on  using  it.  We  could 
tell  you  about  its 
strength,  rattle,  color 
and  texture — but  try 
it  and  you  will  know. 

Bond  and  linen  finish,  in  white  and  at¬ 
tractive  colors,  useful  sizes  and  weights. 

For  Samples  and  Prices  Write  to 

PARSONS  TRADING  CO. 

20  VESEY  STREET  NEW  YORK 

London  Sydney  Mexico 

Bombay  Melbourne  Buenos  Aires 

Cape  Town  Wellington  Havana 


The  CLEVELAND  EOLDER 


717  Lakeside  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


The  Cleveland  Folding 
Machine  Company 


THE  EFFICIENT  PARALLEL,  OBLONG, 
AND  RIGHT-ANGLE  FOLDER 


—  Largest  Variety  of  Folds. 

—  No  Tapes — No  Knives  used  in  Folding. 

—  Endorsed  by  Repeat  Orders. 

—  Installed  on  an  Unconditional  Guarantee 

of  Absolute  Satisfaction. 


—  Perfect  Register 

—  Highest  Speed, 

—  Greatest  Range  of  Sizes. 

to  19y2x38. 


Sheets  2x3 
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PESIGN^'-'I  ^ 

PrA-WINGS  Si 

halftone^ 

zinceghings 
WOODSWAX.: 

engravings 

COIjORR 


Patented  in 


Do  You  Want 
an  Accurate 
Stapler? 


' '  1  never  regret 
igated  the  r 
improved 


Acme 

Binder 


No.  6 


Its  scientific  con¬ 
struction  and  its  up-to- 
date  improvements  all 
go  to  make  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  stapler. 

The  “  Acme”  keeps 
down  >  our  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  bindery 
department.  Its  work¬ 
ing  is  smooth,  rapid, 
and  its  range  of  purpose 
makes  the  “Acme”  a 
popular  bindery 
necessity. 

For  sale  by  printers’ 
supply  houses  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

Let  us  send  you 

full  particulars. 

The  Acme 
Staple  Machine 
Co.,  Ltd., 

112  North  Ninth  St., 
Camden,  N.  J. 


BOOLE  MACHINE  & 
ENGRAVING  WORKS 

^9-33  Prospect  Street  111  Washington  Street 
- BROOKLYN.  N.  Y.  — = 

*‘Hoole’* 
Check 
End-Name 
Printing 
Machine 

A  Job  of  500  End-Names  can  be  set  up  and  run 
off  on  the  “HOOLE”  Check  End-Name  Printing 
Machine  at  a  cost  of  nine  cents,  and  the  work  will  i 
equal  that  of  the  ppnting-press.  Let  us  refer  you  to  ■ 
concerns  who  are  getting  the  above  results. 

==^==  Manufacturers  of  — 

End-Name,  Numbering,  Parfinrf  and 
Bookbinders’  Machinery  and  Finishing 
Tools  o£  all  kinds. 
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the  cost  of  but  a  few  cents 
per  eopj",  showing’  their 
goods  exactly  as  they  are, 
placing  their  entire  line  in 
the  hands  of  possible  buy¬ 
ers,  at  their  homes,  permitting  careful  in¬ 
spections  and  selections  at  any  time.  In 
other  words,  the  merchant  to-day  can  send 
a  line  of  samples,  just  like  the  goods  them¬ 
selves,  to  thousands  of  different  customers 
and  leave  them  there  indefinitely,  Avhere 
they  may  create  sales  at  any  time. 

A  trip  through  a  plant  specially  fitted 
for  the  reproduction  of  color  is  an  es])e- 
eially  interesting  experience.  Come  with 
us  through  one  of  the  representative 
plants,  that  of  the  Zeese- Wilkinson  Co., 
of  213  East  Twenty-fourth  street.  New 
York.  They  are  specialists  in  the  field  of 


OR  years  the 
genius  of  many 
inventors  has 
been  devoted  to 
finding  a  mechanical  proc¬ 
ess  of  reproducing  articles  or  pictures  in 
full  color.  Many  and  many  have  been 
the  experiments,  and  many  have  been  the 
failures.  Within  very  recent  times,  how¬ 
ever,  wonderful  advances  have  been  made 
in  the  art  of  color  reproduction — so  won¬ 
derful,  in  fact,  as  to  make  the  process  a 
commercial  possibility. 

Nowadays,  prints  are  reproduced  in 
any  quantity  showing  goods  of  any  char¬ 
acter,  or  pictures,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
just  as  they  look  in  the  originals.  IMer- 
chants  can  now,  by  means  of  color  print¬ 
ing,  send  catalogues  through  the  mails  at 


REPRODUCED  IN  FOUR  COLORS  FROM  WATER  COLOR  DRAWING 


THE  Z.  E  E  S  E  -  W  1  EK  I  NJ  S  O  N  C  O  M  RA.N  Y 


Courtesy  of  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 


COPYRIGHT,  1911,  BY  FREDERICK  A  STOKE8  COMKAftr 


\0/^CQLOR  ENGRAVERS  AND  COLOR  PRINTERS'^ 


REPRODUCED  IN  FOUR  COLORS  FROM  OIL  PAINTING  BY  GEORGE  HOOD 


color  plate  engraving  and  color  printing,  and  you  will  get  an  idea  here  of  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  detail  and  expert  knowledge  required  to  make  perfect  reproduc¬ 
tions  possible. 

Concentration  is  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  the  proper  and  logical  way  of  de¬ 
veloping  efficiency.  Hence  the  Zeese-Wilkinson  Co.  specialize.  They  employ  none 
hut  experts  in  some  particular  branch  of  the  service,  who  concentrate  their  whole 
attention  upon  their  specialty.  The  plant  comprises  executive  offices  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  departments  for  the  perfect  execution  of  color  work,  as  illustrated  here.  It 
is  in  a  modern  building,  up  to  date  in  every  particular,  devoted  wholly  to  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  color  re]3roductions,  either  in  their  entirety  or  in  part;  plates  only,  or 
])rinting  any  plates  that  are  available,  though  placing  your  complete  order  with 
them,  assures  perfect  results,  prevents  the  plate-maker  claiming  the  printer  didn’t 
know  his  business,  or  the  printer’s  claim  of  unsatisfactory  plates. 

Upon  receipt  of  an  order,  and  before  being  put  in  work,  the  job  is  fully  planned 


so  that  its  execution  may  be  accomplished  without  confusion,  delay  or  eiTor.  Work 
intended  for  the  Plate  Department  is  sent  there,  with  full  information  attached,  and 
the  various  processes  of  its  manufacture  must  be  approved,  step  by  ste]),  by  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  department  before  sending  out  for  apin-oval.  In  this  department  are 
reproductions  of  wonderful  paintings  by  noted  masters,  side  by  side  with  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  rugs  or  decorated  china,  or  illustrations  for  stories;  in  fact,  anything  that 
has  color  in  it. 

The  same  careful  attention  is  given  to  orders  intended  for  the  Printing  De¬ 
partment,  where  oidy  cylinder  presses  of  all  sizes  are  used.  Here  are  sheets  of 
beautiful  pottery,  intended  for  a  dictionary.  A  little  further  on  is  a  catalogue  to 
be  used  by  a  manufacturer  of  inks.  His  packages  are  illustrated  just  the  way  the 
buyer  receives  them.  One  hundred  thousand  customers  will  have  samples  in  print 
of  his  entire  line.  Further  on,  a  rug  manufacturer  is  having  a  re])roduction  of  a 
handsome  rug  made;  it  is  a  new  creation  entirely;  he  will  send  ten  thousand  ciis- 


XH  E  Z,EESE-Wl  EKIN  S  O  r-J  C  O  M  t 


ENGRAVERS  Ai  i  D  COLOR  PRINILI' 


Courtesy  of  The  J.  B.  Lyon  Co. 


REPRODUCED  IN  FOUR  COLORS  FROM  NATURE 


;  I  : 


THE  2,  E  E  S  E  -  W  i  LKIN  S  O  N  C  O  M  EA.NY 


toiiiers  a  i)erfect  picture  of  just  the  colors  embodied  in  that  rug,  yet  he  has, but  one 
actual  sample.  On  another  press  are  sheets  showing  a  line  of  the  coming  season’s 
fashions — heautifully  arrayed  women,  exhibiting  not  only  the  latest  cut,  but  the 
colors  and  details  as  well.  The  manufacturer  of  these  gowns  will  send  samples  to 
a  million  of  his  customers.  Without  the  color  process,  his  sales  could  only  be  made 
to  a  fraction  of  the  million. 

The  thousands  or  millions  of  color  rei^roductions,  real  samples  of  anything  they 
rei^roduce,  can  he  made  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  customers  within  a  remarkably 
short  time,  so  comjdete  and  responsive  is  this  method  of  manufacture. 

The  examples  in  this  insert  illustrate  the  beauties  of  the  process  employed  by 
the  Zeese- Wilkinson  Co.  Note  the  accuracy  of  the  work,  texture  and  depth  of 
color;  see  how  realistic  and  beautiful  the  results;  every  detail  is  clear  and  distinct, 
and  this  method  of  reproduction  will  reproduce  anything  just  as  2)erfectly. 

The  Zeese-^Tilkinson  Co.  maintain  a  very  complete  service  dejjartment.  Here 
full  information,  estimates  and  sam])les  covering  any  particular  line  can  be  had  on 
recpiest ;  and  not  onh"  that,  but  their  exj^erts  are  prepared  to  assist  you  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  copy,  or  with  advice  on  how  to  proceed  with  the  manufacture  of  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  catalogue,  folder,  leaflet,  hanger,  or  hook,  showing  in  life¬ 
like  reproduction  the  article  you  are  interested  in,  producing  perfect  results  at  the 
smallest  expense  and  in  the  most  reliable  and  liroinjit  manner. 

The  man  who  has  something  to  sell  cannot,  if  he  will  succeed,  overlook  this 
open  door  to  trade  all  over  the  universe;  trade  that  is  accomplished  without  the 
aid  of  salesmen  or  an  actual  sample;  trade  that  calls  onlj"  for  the  aid  that  he  can 
get  from  perfect  color  reproductions  and  jjerfect  printing,  as  executed  day  in  and 
da}"  out  by  the  Zeese- Wilkinson  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  who  specialize  not  only  in 
color  reproductions — and  anything  under  the  sun  can  be  reproduced  in  color — but 
in  dependable,  intelligent  and  perfect  service  as  well. 


metropolitan  tower 


\t) J  COLOR  ENGR/W'ERS  AND  :  LOR  P"^'1NTERS 


The  Duplex  Junior 

Flat-Bed  Perfecting  Press 

WE  are  happy  to  announce  that  we  are  bringing 
out  a  very  simple  but  very  efficient  Flat-Bed 
Perfe(5ting  Press  especially  designed  for  that  class 
of  newspapers  whose  circulation  hardly  ju^ifies  the 
installation  of  our  well-known  rapid  Flat-Bed  Per- 
fecilor,  but  which  is  too  large  to  be  .satisfacflorily 
cared  for  on  a  hand-fed  machine. 

This  press  will  embody  the  beSt  features  of  our 
higher-priced  machine,  now  familiar  to  publishers 
throughout  the  world,  and  will  be  conStrutfted  with 
the  skill  and  superior  knowledge  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  flat-bed  perfecfting  machines,  acquired  by 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  successful  experience. 

The  workmanship  will  be  of  the  “DUPLEX 
QUALITY,”  now  the  recognized  standard  of 
excellence. 

It  will  print  either  four,  six  or  eight  pages. 

The  speed  will  be  about  4,000  per  hour. 

THE  PRICE  WILL  BE  $3,500 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Main  Office  and  Works : 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

LONDON  PARIS 

Linotype  &  Machinery  Ltd.  NEW  YORK  Linotype  &  Machinery  Ltd. 

188  Fleet  Street,  E.  C.  World  Building  10  Rue  de  Valois 

General  Agents  for  Canada :  Miller  &  Richard 
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expert’s  3bea  for  a  J^rinter’s 
Christmas  (§ift 

Says  Leo  Smith,,  an  apprentice,  of  Gallon,  Ohio : 

“The  greatest  good  the  manager  can  do  for 
an  apprentice  is  to  subscribe  for  The  Inland 
Printer  and  give  it  to  him.” 

This  is  expert  knowledge,  for  Leo  is  an  earnest 
apprentice  and  knows  what  all  apprentices  need 
and  many  of  them  desire.  He  mentions  The  Inland 
Printer  because  it  is  the  only  technical  journal  that 
systematically  and  directly  talks  to  and  for  the 
apprentices. 

Now,  Mr.  Employer,  if  you  are  going  to  give  a 
Christmas  gift  to  your  apprentices,  remember  that 
The  Inland  Printer  is  positively  the  best  gift  you  can 
bestow.  It  will  prove  a  daily  good  to  the  recipient, 
as  well  as  a  frequent  reminder  of  the  donor’s 
interest  in  him. 

The  idea  of  making  The  Inland  Printer  a  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  need  not  stop  with  apprentices.  With 
pleasurable  results,  it  could  be  extended  to  journey¬ 
men  or  department  heads. 

Send  the  names  of  those  you  want  to  remember 
in  this  way  and  we  will,  at  the  right  time,  notify  them 
of  what  you  have  done  by  sending  an  appropriate 
Christmas  card. 


The  Inland  Printer  for  one  year  means  more  than 
2,000  pages  of  ideaful  information  for  graphic  arts- 
men,  and  costs  only  $3 — less  than  a  cent  a  day. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

632  SOUTH  SHERMAN  STREET.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Miller  Saw-Trimmers  are  fully 
covered  by  U.  S.  and  foreign  paC« 
ents  and  pending  applications. 


Miller  Saw -Trimmer  Go  •  j  Alma,  Mich. 


Enters  your  composing-room  with  a  bank  roll. 
Pays  off  every  time  you  start  the  motor. 
Always  ready  when  you  want  it. 

Write  for  new  illustrated  price-list. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  EASY  TO  BUY  EASY  TO  PAY  FOR 


The  Miller  S  aw  -T rimmer 

A  Standardizing  Machine  for  the  Printer 


TELL  YOUR  TROUBLES  TO  DROUET 

Send  samples  of  your  difficult  forms  to 
Henry  Drouet,  Sales  Agent,  No.  217  Marbridge 
Building,  Broadway  and  34th  Street,  New  York, 
and  let  us  show  you  how  easily  and  economically 
they  can  be  produced. 

NO  EXPENSE  EXCEPT  THE  STAMP 

The  New  Era  Press  is  the  fastest  bed  and 
platen  press  in  the  world,  prints  in  any 
number  of  colors,  both  sides.  Also  cuts,  folds, 
perforates  at  one  operation. 

Its  guarantee  —  Built  by  The  Regina  Company. 


WOOD  TYPE 

(Wood  Type  Series  65  —  6  line) 

We  manufacture  wood  type  of  absolute  perfection  in  point  of  uniformity,  height  and  line.  No  underlaying  necessary  when  you  use 
our  make.  Our  Wood  Type  is  cut  on  solid  grained  end  wood,  specially  imported  for  the  purpose,  and  is  made  doubly  durable  by 
putting  it  through  a  special  oil  process  to  preserve  against  possible  dampness.  Wood  Type  is  lighter  in  weight  and  cheaper  in  price  than 
metal  type.  Our  new  catalogue  showing  modern  type  faces  now  ready.  You  should  look  it  over  and  investigate  the  merits  of  our  proposition. 

EASTERN  BRASS  &  WOOD  TYPE  COMPANY 

Office  and  Factory  ;  71  Kennett  Avenue  WOODHAVEN,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Customer's  Viewpoint 

It  means  everything  to  you  whether  your  customer  views 
your  place  as  one  where  he  can  get  the  best  the  world  affords. 


or  as  a  place  merely  where  printing  may  be  bought.  Your 
active  pushing  of  the  sale  of 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 


not  only  gives  your  customer  the  right  viewpoint,  but  it  pays 
an  average  monthly  profit,  according  to  our  records,  of  about 
$75  per  month.  If  you  are  in  business  to  make  the  most  in  a 
legitimate  way,  then  you  can  not  afford  to  ignore  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  increased  profits.  Our  aggressive  and  widespread 
advertising,  backed  by  the  tremendous  merit  of  the  article,  has 
created  a  most  active  demand  for  these  cards  everywhere.  Send 
for  sample  cards,  and  detach  them  one  by  one  as  they  are  reg¬ 
ularly  used,  and  note  their  unique  perfection.  You  ought  not 
only  sell  them;  you  ought  to  use  them  in  your  business. 


PFRITE  TO-DAY 


The  John  B.  Wiggins  Company 

Established  1858 

Engravers,  Plate  Printers,  Die  Embossers 


■  52-54  East  Adams  Street  Chicago 


Read  This,  Brother 

Before  You  Turn  the  Page 


D  URING  the  past  year  we  sold  721 
motors  to  printers  throughout  the 
country.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the 
reason  for  this  universal  demand  ? 

Answer: — (l)The  quality  of  our 
products.  (2)  Our  knowledge  of  print¬ 
ing-press  requirements.  (3)  The  high 
reputation  which  Triumph  motors 
enjoy. 

One  printer  tells  another  about  the 
nice  results  he  is  getting,  and  soon  we 
have  another  satisfied  customer.  If 
in  need  of  equipment,  write  us  for 
Bulletin  381  P. 


The  Triumph  Electric  Go. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Universal  Type  Maker 


is  an  ideal  adjunct  to  the 
modern  shop  that  counts 
the  cost 

It  produces  a  continuous 
supply  of  perfect  display 
type  either  as  a  by-prod¬ 
uct  or  at  a  very  low 
actual  cost. 


Address  for  Details 

Universal  Type-Making  Machine  Co. 

321-323  North  Sheldon  Street,  Chicago 
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OverS.OOO'of  America’s  Best  Printers  and  Publishers 
Using  Our  Metallic  Inks  Exclusively. 

Gold  and  Silver  Inks 

That  Work  and  Print  Right 

Gold  in  various  shades  —  copper,  aluminum  (silver)  and  col¬ 
ored  bronze  inks.  Print  on  coated  stock,  such  as  enamel  book, 
coated  litho  or  plate,  and  glaze  or  flint  papers,  coated  or  enamel 
card  stocks,  imported  bag  papers  (transparent  parchmyn  paper), 
etc. 

Our  inks  work  on  job,  cylinder  or  rotary  presses  and  “  do  not 
pack.”  Print  fine  rule  and  type  as  well  as  “  solids.” 

Retain  the  luster  and  brilliancy  of  bronze.  In  many  instances 
superior  to  bronze  work,  giving  clean,  bright  results,  working 
over  other  inks,  or  can  be  used  as  a  “  base,”  giving  perfect 
results  to  other  colors. 

BETTER  THAN  BRONZE 

Our  new  process  gold  and-  aluminum  inks  give  remarkable 
results  on  all  rough  covers,  bonds  and  linens,  wood  and  cloth 
stocks,  and  deliver  a  clean  job  at  less  cost- — and,  best  of  all, 
quickly. 

We  wish  it  understood  by  the  printing  fraternity  that  we  are 
the  original  inventors  and  sole  manufacturers  of  these  inks,  this 
process  and  accessories. 

There  are  many  very  inferior  imitations  of  our  inks  being 
advertised  and  “  peddled  ”  by  would-be  gold-ink  concerns  that 
have  passed  into  the  decade  since  our  goods  and  improved  meth¬ 
ods  have  come  on  the  market.  Some  even  copy  our  advertis¬ 
ing  matter.  However,  we  trust  the  intelligent  printer  and  press¬ 
man  will  investigate  and  avoid  getting  “  stung.”  A  comparison 
of  the  results  with  our  inks  against  any  and  all  others  is  all 
we  ask. 

Our  inks  are  fully  guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim. 


Write  for  Specimens  and  Literature  Giving  full  Details  and  Prices 


The  Sleight  Metallic  Ink  Company 

Inventors  and  Sole  Manufacturers 
Chicago  Office  New  York  City 

538  So.  Dearborn  St.  154  Nassau  St,,  Tribune  Bldg. 

Factory  Office,  5907  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


UNSURPASSED  PROOFS 

of 


TYPE  FORMS 


in  the  least 
possible  time 
and  at  small 
expense 
is 

the 

VERDICT  of 
the  Users  of 
Shniedewend’s 
Printers’ 
Proof  Press. 


Full  Information  n.tjill  be  sent  upon  request  to 

PAUL  SHNIEDEWEND  &  CO. 

627  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Also  New  York  Machinery  Co.,  loi  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City. 


Westinghouse  Motor  Driving  2-co!or  Miehle  Press 


Get  rid  of  your  shafting  and 
belts  by  using 

Westinghouse  Motors 

direct  connected  to  your  presses  and 
other  printing  machines.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  electric  motors  direct  to 
machines  puts  an  end  to  all  trans¬ 
mission  troubles  and  losses,  and  does 
away  with  all  the  dirt  and  grease 
attending  mechanical  drive. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

East  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 


READ  WHAT 

Ward  &  Shaw,  ^^°dhio^’ 

Have  to  Say  About 

The  American  Folder 


September  I,  1911 

The  American  Folding  Machine  Co., 

Cleveland,  O. 

Gentlemen  —  You  have  asked  us  to  give  you  our  can¬ 
did  opinion  in  regard  to  the  American  Folding  Machine 
which  you  placed  in  our  factory  last  February  on  a  thirty- 
day  trial,  and  for  which  we  paid  you  March  16th.  Before 
we  allowed  you  to  install  this  machine  we  were  prejudiced 
as  regards  to  what  it  would  do  ;  you  claim  so  much  for  it. 

After  operating  it  for  two  weeks,  we  were  so  well 
pleased  with  it  that  we  decided  to  keep  it,  but  did  not 
tell  you  so.  We  now  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  for  the 
price  we  think  it  is  the  best  money-ma}(in§  machine  we  have 
in  our  plant.  In  addition  to  being  a  good  investment  it  is  a 
great  relief  to  be  able  to  do  away  with  hand-folding. 

You  should  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  placing  this 
machine  in  every  tv  ell-managed  printing  plant  in  America. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  T.  C.  Ward  WARD  &  SHAW 

The  American  Folding  Machine 

Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Toronto,  Out.,  Canadian  Agents 
Booklet  and  other  descriptive  matter  sent  on  application 
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MORGANS  &  WILCOX  MFG.  CO.’S  ■ 

ENLARGED  IRON  FURNITURE 

Cut  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  our 
labor-saving  iron 
furniture.  Made  in 
widths  from  1 5  to 
60  ems  and  in 
lengths  from  1 5 
to  1 20  ems. 
Lightness, 
Strength, 
Accuracy, 
Durability 
combined  in  our 
Iron  Furniture. 
Worth  while  to  test 
it.  Big  lot  in  use. 
Saves  trouble 
and  time. 


GOOD  PROOFS 

WITH  OUR  HAND  PRESSES 


Heavy  and  Extra  Heavy  for 
Printers  and  Photo-Engravers 

WE  ALSO  MAKE 

Paper  Cutters 

Iron  Imposing  Surfaces 
Patent  Steel  Furniture 
Iron  Bases 

Patent  Cylinder  Press  Locks 
And  Other  Goods 


Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices 


Morgans  &  Wilcox  Mfg.  Co.^ 

Middletown,  New  York 


Watson  Motors 

F or  Printing  Economy 

Don't  “  lose  out  ”  on  Kood  printing-  contracts  because  pro¬ 
duction-cost  makes  your  figures  too  high. 

You  can  reduce  that  cost  by  the  installation  of 
better  power  equipment.  Watson  direct-connected 
motors  hold  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  old  shaft¬ 
ing  and  belt  method. 

You  don't  have  to  stand  the  expense  of  lost  power 
or  space.  There's  a  Watson  suited  to  every  type  of  printing  and  bind¬ 
ing  machinery.  We’ll  tell  you  why  you  need  a  Watson.  Watsons  are 
built  in  %  to  45  h.-p.  sizes  for  direct  and  alternating  current  service. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  send  us  your  requirements 

MECHANICAL  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 

Department  B  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Watson  Motor  Running  Press  in  Plant  of  Cramer-Krasselt  Co. 


You  Gan 

Paralyze  Competition 

with  our  extensive  line  of 

Carnation  Bond 

Case  lots  5%c.  lb. 

all  standard  sizes  and  weights  carried.  White  and  a  wide  range 
of  colors. 

Let  us  mail  to  you  liberal  samples. 

Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

514-522  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


Eagle  Printing 

24  Cliff  Street,  New  York 


Why  are  Eagle  inks  first  con¬ 
sidered  when  inks  are  wanted 
for  wet  printing?  It’s  the 
know  how”  and  quality. 
Allow  us  to  refer  you  to  some 
of  the  BIG  ONES  using  our 
inks.  It  will  surprise  you. 


Western  Branch :  Factory: 

705  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Of  Interest  to  Every  Printer 


THE  CHANDLER  £#  PRICE 

NEW  SERIES  PRESS 

meets  the  demand  among  printers  for  greater  efficiency. 
In  addition  to  the  popular  features  found  on  all  C.  &  P. 
presses,  attention  is  called  to  the 

MODERN  DESIGN  and  construction  of  the  New 
Series  Press.  Perfect  distribution  of  metal  and  parts 
will  appeal  to  discerning  printers. 

CONVENIENCE  —  Greater  convenience  and  ease 
of  operation  are  attained  by  building  the  press  lower. 
The  fly-wheel  is  smaller  and  less  in  the  way. 

MORE  RIGID  —  Every  opportunity  for  improvement 
has  been  taken  advantage  of,  even  to  milling  the  bottom 
of  the  feet  to  lessen  vibration.  Heavier  cam-wheels 
make  a  more  rigid  impression, 

SAFETY  has  been  considered  in  the  addition  of  a 
gear  guard,  which  also  will  save  much  spoilage  of  stock. 

These  are  a  few  advantages.  Details  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished. 


‘  Chandler  bf  Price  Style  ’ 


SEND  TO-DAY  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 

Chandler  Zl  Price  Co.,  Cleveland Ohio  By  Dealers 
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Monitor  Success 

The  No.  1  Monitor  Wire  Stitcher  is  the  only 
stitcher  that  will  successfully  stitch  from  two 
sheets  to  ^  inch,  and  use  No.  30  wire. 

We  will  put  this  machine  on  trial  against  an> 
stitcher  in  the  world. 

Are  you  willing  to  give  it  a  trial? 

More  Monitors  in  use  than  all  other  makes 
combined. 

FEATURES : 

Uses  wire  No.  25  to  No.  30  round  and  No.  20x25  flat. 

Can  be  used  for  flat  or  saddle  stitch. 

No  change  of  parts  for  different  thicknesses  of  work. 

We  furnish  complete  bindery  outfits.  Write  us  for  estimates. 

Manufactured  by 

Latham  Machinery  Company 

306  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago 

New  York,  8  Reade  Street  Boston,  130  Pearl  Street 


CART  TONS  OF  CARTONS 


FROM  THIS  PRESS  IN  A  MONTH’S  RUN-IN  ONE, 
TWO,  THREE  OR  FOUR  COLORS.  PRINTS,  GUTS 
AND  GREASES  FROM  THE  ROLL  — ONE  OPERATION 


KIDDER  PRESS  CO  .  Main  Office  and  Works:  DOVER,  N.H. 

New  York  Office:  261  Broadway  GIBBS-BROWER  CO.,  Agents 

Canada :  The  ].  L.  Morrison  Co.,  Toronto  C.reat  Britain  ;  John  Haddon  &  Co.,  London  South  America :  J.  Wassermann  &  Co.,  Buenos  Aires 


CLOSE 

REGISTER 


SAMPLES 

SENT 


WRITE 

TO-DAY 


CLEAR 

COLOR 


CLEAN  CUT 
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PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BALTIMORE 

SANfPANClSCO  ST.  LOUIS  CLEVELAND  BOSTON 


A  PRINTING  JOB  IS  AS  GOOD  AS  THE  INK 
THAT  PRODUCED  IT. 

MORAL:  FOR  GOOD  PRINTING 
GET  GOOD  INK. 


For  better  printing  get  better  ink. 
For  the  best  printing  get 


ENEU  BLACK 


WITH  WHICH  THIS  INSERT  WAS  PRINTED 

CHAS.  ENEU  JOHNSON 

Philadelphia  Cleveland  St.  Louis 

San  Francisco  Baltimore  Chicago 


&  CO. 

New  York 
Boston 


k  tsitblilbtd  1699  , 

oiRECroes. 

OKtimUS.  PRUIDCNT 
^HKIHAS.  5[CV6TffiAS 

UtOUIII-  Natiotial 
Bank  of  Commence 
jtllORMCNIkAffomey 
JUtlERTSCH,  Supf . 

totoproso  Coopansr, 
Ne«  Kork  City. 


. .  y4- 


.  |p)corpora>«d  1903. 
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September  29th.  1911. 


Stfitlemen: 

I  have  your  favor  eommeatlng  on  the  fact  that  we  have  sever  sent  vou  a  testl^ 
•oaial  tor  the  Autopress. 

Nov,  should  1?  So  far  in  my  life  I  have  done  my  beet  to  establish  a 
reputation  for  veracity  and  here  you  come  along  and  want  me  to  ruin  that  reputation 
-'is  a  single  letter.  OonH  you  know  that  the  man  who  has  an  Autopress  needs  no  letter 
of  raeoBsnendation,  and  what  is  vitally  important  to  me,  if  1  should  ever  cut  loose  and 
writs  what  1  honestly  think  about  the  press,  I  should  Immediately  be  classed  with 
Baron  Uunebausen  by  all  printers  who  have  not  got  Autopreesee.  Why  should  I  make 
wysslf  out  a  monumental  liar  just  to  help  you  sell  more  presses? 

Once  I  had  a  dream  that  I  was  in  a  sort  of  printers’  heaven.  All  one  had  to 
do  when  an  order  emne  in  was  to  put  the  copy  in  &e  top  of  a  hopper,  push  a  button, 
pull  out  a  drawer  at  the  bottom  and  take  out  the  job  all  done.  1  woke  up  and  found 
it  was  only  a  dream.  However,  the  Autopress  always  r^inds  me  of  that  dream. 

Uaybe  the  a^ove  sounds  as  I  were  trying  to  be  humorous.  I'm  not,  in  fact 
Bover  more  serious  in  my  life. 

We  are  just  finishing  a  four  million  run  of  circulars,  sheet  10  l/Z  by  12  1/2, 
half  tones  and  type  with  delicate  half  tone  screen  border  effect.  Changes  in  ^e  form 
•vary  few  thousand,  making  it  an  impracticable  job  to  run  with  duplicate  forms  on  a 
largo  sheet  on  big  cylinders.  For  some  time  we  have  been  running  *yie  press  22  hours 
per  day  in  order  to  finish  this  run  on  time.  During  all  this  long  run  we  have  spent 
BO  money  for  repairs  on  the  press.  The  qu^lty  of  the  work  has  been  much  superior  to 
that  obtained  a  year  ago  on  the  ease  job  handled  on  a  large  cylinder,  when  we  handled 
tbt  work  in  a  different  manner  as  we  then  had  no  Autopress. 

The  Autopress  is  unique  in  design,  conscientiously  eonstmeted  from  good 
Mitriali,  simple  in  operation,  considering  what  it  will  do,  and  we  are  constantly 
iBOited  to  fresh  admiration  for  the  careful  attention  given  to  the  designing  and 
■aking  of  even  the  smallest  details. 

Any  printer  who  has  or  who  can  get  a  sufficient  volume  of  work  of  the  sise 
and  eheracter  to  which  this  press  is  adapted  and  who  will  give  it  intelligent  handling 
cah  make  no  mistake  in  buying  it. 

As  I  wrote  to  one  printer  who  asked  my  opinion,  the  question  is  not,  will 
the  Autopress  do  what  the  makers  claim,  but  have  you  got  the  work  to  keep  it  going? 

Ibe  only  unprofitable  Autopress  is  the  one  that  is  standing  still  or  the  one  that  is 
is  kept  in  operation  by  ruinous  cutting  of  prices. 

With  kind  regards,  2  am,  Vary  truly  yours,  y*'***‘\, 

— ' 

Pres,  The  Bankers  Publishing  Co. 


MR.  THOMAS,  whose  letter  appears  above,  is  not 
only  the  head  of  one  of  the  foremost  printing  houses 
in  this  country  but  is  also  an  inventor  of  high 
achievement  along  printing  press  lines  whose  abil¬ 
ity  is  recognized  throughout  the  trade. 

3000  Per  Hour 

from 

Type  or  Flat  Plates 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms 

You  ought  to  know  about  the  Autopress  and  its  re¬ 
markable  capacity.  Send  today  for  particulars. 


V.  T. 


299  Broadway,  New  York 


CHICAGO.  431  S.  Dearborn  St. 
ATLANTA.  GA..  Rhodes  Bld^. 
^LONDON.  ENG..  85  Fleet  St. 


Hundreds  of 
Autopresses 

in  use  now  in 

The  United  States 
and  Abroad 

furnish  incontestible  proof  of  the 
utility  and  money-making  powers 
of  this  machine. 

The  accompanying  letter  is  only 
one  of  hundreds  of  similar  expres¬ 
sions  from  representative  printers 
who  have  bought  and  paid  for  their 
Autopresses.  Read  it.  It  shows  you 
the  way  to  extraordinary  economy 
in  job  work  production  of  every 
class  and  character,  from  the  lowest 
grades  to  the  finest  color  work. 

Progressive  printers  everywhere 
are  installing  Autopresses  now. 
Speed,  quality,  economy,  increased 
business,  lowered  costs  and  en¬ 
larged  profits  follow. 


You 


WILL  put  in  an  Autopress. 
Better  put  one  in  now.  It 
will  make  more  money 
for  you  than  any  ma¬ 
chine  you’ve  got  or  can 
get. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  Phclon  Bld^, 
BOSTON,  176  Federal  St. 
TORONTO.  CAN,,  Carlaw  Ave. 


«;r 


THE  AUTOPRESS 


"ra* 


Metal  Decorating  Press 


Lithographic  Hand  Press 


f^cLToRzr 

I^THBRSORD 


ISO  N.  FOURTH  ST. 
PHWADSfJjPHJM 


f  39  WFIRREN  3T.  r  3ZQ  DER  R  B  O  R  N  3T. 

’  N^-^TTORX,  '  C-HZ  &■  o 


Roller  Embossing  Machine 


Century  Bronzing  Machine 
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A  Typecaster  Worth 

$10,000.00 


Read  this  extract  from  the 
‘‘Printing  Trade  News,” 


Peterson  &  Kimball  Co.,  Chicago,  has  increased  its  capital  ^ock  from 
$10,000  to  $40,000.  The  company  has  tripled  its  capacity  in  a  year. 
Promptness  in  filling  orders  and  a  general  effort  to  keep  up  a  high  Stand¬ 
ard  of  service  are  the  causes  which  brought  success.  Mr.  Kimball  has 
high  praise  for  a  Thompson  TypecaSter  which  they  use,  saying  he  would 
not  take  $10,000  for  it  if  he  could  not  get  another.  It  has  given  them 
twenty  tons  of  brand-new  type  from  old  metal  and  enabled  them  to  keep 
an  immense  amount  of  Standing  matter,  while  full  cases  prevent  picking 
and  useless  distribution.  It  also  does  away  with  broken  and  bad  letters, 
turning  out  fine  printing  and  decreasing  composing-room  coSts. 

—  Printing  Trade  News. 


^You  can  rent  a  Thompson  Typecaster ,  and  all 
rentals  paid  will  apply  on  the  purchase  price  if 
bought  within  three  months. 

^  Try  it  out  in  your  own  plant  and  you  will  never 
need  to  buy  type  again. 

^We  furnish  all  sizes  and  faces  of  matrices  at  $2 
per  font.  Linotype  matrices  used  interchangeably. 

^Endorsed  and  sold  by  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  and  by  the  manufacturers. 


Thompson  Type  Machine  Company 

624-632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago, 
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Set  in  type  made  by  the  Thompson  Typeca^er.  Border  from  Linotype  Matrices. 
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Clearf ace  Heavy 


72  Point  3A  $7  75  4  a  $5  35  $1310 

MEND  Report 

60  Point  3  A  $6  35  4  a  $4  50  $10  85 


Stronger  CHIME 


48  Point  3  A  $4  15  5  a  $3  35  $7  50 

BRIGHT  Enterprises 


42  Point  3  A  $3  25  6a  $3  20  $6  45 

Determined  MECHANIC 


36  Point  4  A  $2  65  7  a  $2  55  $5  20 

MODERNIZED  Construction 


30  Point  5  A  $2  20  8  a  $2  05  $4  25 

ACQUIRED  MINES 
Secured  Equipment 


12  Point  16  A  $1  35  29  a  $1  40  $2  75 

REAL  ART  HIGHLY  PLEASED 
Strictly  Plain  Typography  Used 
Economical  Reasons  Prominent 
Financial  $1234567890  Result 


24  Point  6  a  $1  70  11  a  $1  80  $3  50  10  Point  16  A  $1  15  32  a  $1  35  $2  50 

ORIGINAL  METHOD  EXPLAINED 
Proportions  Determined  with  Care 
j  I  O  J.  Law  Regarding  Harmony  Reviewed 

C/OntEinS  UnUSUm  otory  Handsome  Margin  secured  Reward 


REBOUND  MAGAZINE 


18  Point  8  A  $150  16  a  $175  $3  25 

PROMINENT  WORK  NOTED 
Paper  Mentioned  Typography 


8  Point  19  A  $105  38  a  $120  $2  25 

MINERALS  FOUND  IN  GREAT  MOUNTAIN 
Young  Typographers  Studying  Type  Science 
Advertising  Requirements  Plainly  Answered 
One  Design  Received  Higher  Commendation 


14  Point  12  A  $1  35  24  a  $165  $3  00 

SCIENTIFIC  PRINTERS  REQUIRED 
Employer  Bought  Economic  Material 


6  Point  24  A  $0  95  47  a  $105  $2  00 

THIRTY  MEXICANS  DISTRIBUTED  PROVISIONS 
Healthy  and  Muscular  Printer  Sailed  Before  the  Time 
Unfriendly  Roustabout  Discrediting  Rube  Compositor 
Some  Magnificent  $1234567890  Printing  Arranged 


American  Type  Founders  Company 


ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  CLEARF  ACE  FAMILY 


Our  Plan  o/Installation 


Is  Worth 

Looking 

Into 

We  have  two 
methods  of  help¬ 
ing  you  get  start¬ 
ed.  You  need 
have  no  care,  for 
once  this  machine 
is  set  in  operation 
you  can  then 
judge  its  power  to 
pay  for  itself. 

Made  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  high- 
class  commercial 
and  social  station¬ 
ery ,  plate  work, 
built  to  fill  the  re- 
,  quirements  of  the 
present-day  de- 
'  mands  of  the  en¬ 
graver  and  printer. 

Write  noiu  and  be 
I  the  first  in  your  city  to 
install  this  money¬ 
maker. 


Engravers’  and  Printers’  Machinery  Co.,  inc. 


108  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


SPRAGIE  ELECTRIC 

ALTERNATING  AND  DIRECT  CURRENT 

MOTORS 

THE  MOTORS  THAT  PRINTERS  USE 


Round  Type  Motor  Belled  lo  Wood  and  Nathan’s  High  Speed  Automatic  job  Press 

We  will  make  recommendations  leading  to  an  increased  out¬ 
put  at  decreased  power  cost.  Equipment  specifica- 
tions  furnished  free  of  obligation  on  your  part. 

^  ^  ^  ^sk  for  Descriptive  ‘Bulletin  No.  2194 

SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

OE  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
MAIN  OFFICES: 

527-531  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Denny,  Hilborn  &  Rosenbach 

Steel  Die  Gloss  and  Dull  Finish 

Stamping  Inks 


Not  to  use  D.  H.  &  R.  Stamping  Inks  is  like  trying  to  do 
business  without  the  telephone  or  increase  it  without  advertising. 

Make  a  comparison  of  D.  H.  R.  Stamping  Ink  by  running 
your  presses  with  them  for  a  month  and  see  the  saving  on  your 
ink  bills,  also  the  better  and  larger  output  from  your  presses. 

D.H.R.  Super  Gloss  Embossing  Varnish  makes  your  inks 
dry  hard  with  a  high  gloss,  prevents  offsetting  and  sly  wiping. 

Denny,  Hilborn  &  Rosenbach 

PHILADELPHIA 
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A  Quality  That  Leaves  Nothing  to  Be  Desired 

Velvo-Enamel  Offers  the  Publisher  and 
printer  absolute  relief  and  immunity  from  all 
coated  paper  troubles.  The  soft,  velvety  sur¬ 
face,  the  evenness  of  coating  on  both  sides  of 
the  sheets,  the  good  color,  and  the  firmness  of 
the  coating  (which  prevents  “picking”),  and 
the  excellent  wearing  qualities,  proclaim  it  to 
be  a  paper  away  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Our  color  catalogue,  showing  various  tests 
and  printing  effects  in  black  and  in  colors, 
shows  how  an  enameled  paper  should  work 
under  all  conditions. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Enamel  Book,  S.  &  S.  C.,  and 
Machine  Finish  Book  Paper  in  Chicago,  ready  for  quick 
delivery,  in  case  lots  or  more,  in  standard  sizes  and  weights. 

West  Virginia  Pulp  Paper  Co. 

{ Incorporated) 

General  Offices:  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Western  Sales  Office ; 

Printers’  Building,  Sherman  and  Polk  Sts.,  Chicago 

Mills  at  Tyrone,  Pa. ;  Piedmont,  W.  Va. ;  Luke,  Md. ; 

Davis,  W.  Va. ;  Covington,  Va. ;  Duncan  Mills, 
Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. ;  Williamsburg,  Pa. 

Cable  Address:  “  Pulpmont,  New  York.”  A.  I.  and  A.  B.  C.  Codes  Used. 


—And  for  the  Popular 
Demand 

A  paper  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  the  printer  — 
an  intermediate  grade  possessing  all  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  high-priced  paper,  such  as  high-grade 
uniform  printing  surface,  good  strength  and  folding 
qualities,  yet  at  a  price  interesting  to  both  printer  and 


consumer. 


This  paper  is  especially  adapted  for  fine  catalogues, 
colorwork  —  in  fact  any  high-class  work  requiring  the 
printer  to  deliver  the  job  complete  and  in  a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner  at  a  popular  price  to  satisfy  the  consumer. 

This  decidedly  successful  and  popular 

jMarauettc  €namel 


is  carried  in  large  quantities  in  our  Chicago  warehouse 
ready  for  quick  delivery  in  standard  sizes  and  weights, 
in  case  lots  or  more. 

The  results  to  be  had  from  the  use  of  this  inter¬ 
mediate  grade  of  (ZBltatUCl  are  surprising, 

and  the  printer  or  user  of  “a  full  value”  book  paper 
should  secure  a  liberal  sample  and  make  the  test. 


West  Virginia  Pulp  CBi,  Paper  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

General  Offices:  200  Fifth- Avenue,  New  York 

Western  Sales  Office : 

Printers’  Building,  Sherman  and  Polk  Sts.,  Chicago 

Mills  al  Tyrone,  Pa.;  Piedmont,  W.  Va. ;  Luke,  Md. ; 

Davis,  W.  Va. ;  Covington,  Va. ;  Duncan  Mills, 
Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. ;  Williamsburg,  Pa. 

Cable  Address:  “  Pulpmont,  New  York.”  A.  1.  and  A.  B.  C.  Codes  Used. 


“No  Printing  Office 
Could  Aff^ord  to  Be 
Without  Them  at 
Twice  the  Price” 

says  R.  M.  London,  proprietor  of  the  Lojtdon 
Printery,  Rock  Hill,  N.  C.,  in  speaking  of  the 

KIMBLE 

Single-phase  A.  C. 

Variable  Speed 
Printing  Press 

MOTORS 

“I  have  one  of  your  %  h.-p.  motors  running  a  J  x  II 
Pearl  press,  and  it  has  proi^ed  very  satisfactory  during 
the  two  or  more  years  I  have  used  it,  ”  writes 
Geo.  C.  Hicks,  of  Berlin,  Wis. 

“It  is  the  only  motor  for  the  printer!  ”  exclaims 
Geo.  A.  Reppert,  of  Monessen,  Pa. 

Why  these  bouquets  ? 
and  dozens  more  like  them  ? 

BECAUSE  KIMBLE  VARIABLE 
SPEED,  Printing  Press  Motors  make  the  press 

“  Go  Fast  or  Slow 
With  a  Touch  of  the  Toe” 

and  when  speed  is  reduced,  operating  cost  is 
reduced  by  just  that  much.  This  is  true  of  no 
other  motor  in  the  world  ! 

The  reason  is  that  slowing  down  on  a  Kimble 
Motor  is  not  a  matter  of  “putting  on  brakes,” 
hut  oi  cutting  off  curj-ent.  In  other  words,  every 
watt  of  current  is  put  to  useful  work  and  none  is 
wasted  in  starting  coils,  resistance  coils,  com¬ 
pensating  coils  or  other  juice  eaters. 

A  motor  for  every  machine  in  your  shop: 

Variable  speed,  single-phase,  A.  C..  friction 
drive,  M  h.-p.  to  %  h.-p.  for  jobbers. 

Same  type,  beli  drive,  %  h.-p.  to  j>  h.-p.  for 
extra  large  jobbers  or  ponies. 

Variable  or  constant  speed,  polyphase,  A.  C., 
up  to  7%  h.-p.  for  cylinder  presses,  cut¬ 
ters,  folders,  linotypes,  stitchers,  etc. 

All  Made  Specially  for  the  Printer  and  All 
GUARANTEED  FOR  TWO  YEARS 

“  Kimble-ize  Your  Shop  &  Paralyze  Your  Power  Bill  ” 


Send  for  estimate,  naming  makes  and  sizes  of  machines. 


Kimble  Electric  Company 

1125  Washington  Boulevard  Chicago 


NOW 

Is 

Y our  Opportunity 

to  Learn  Estimating 
by  Mail 

WHY  REMAIN  in  the  mechanical  end  of 
the  printing  business  when  you  can 
educate  yourself  in  the  profit  end  of 
the  business  ? 

AS  A  SUPERINTENDENT  OR  FORE¬ 
MAN,  you  have  reached  the  limit  of 
both  salary  and  position. 

AS  AN  ESTIMATOR,  you  are  more 
valuable  to  your  employer  and  can 
command  a  higher  salary. 

THOUSANDS  of  printing  concerns  all 
over  the  country  are  on  the  lookout  for 
competent  estimators,  and  — 

ORGANIZATIONS  are  trying  hard  to 
find  competent  men  to  supply  the 
demand. 

ANY  PRINTING  HOUSE  employee  with 
average  intelligence  can  master  the  art 
of  estimating  as  taught  in  our  Simpli¬ 
fied  Method  by  Mail. 

Full  course  of  12  lessons  in  6  months  for 

$25.00 — $10.00  down — $5.00  per  month 
for  3  months. 

VALUABLE  KEY  SHEETS  with  each 

lesson  and  general  information  on  Costs. 

Students  are  taught  to  estimate  correctly  on : 


Composition 

Make-up 

Lock-up 

Electrotyping 

Engraving 

Make-ready 


Stock 

Press  Running 
Ink 

Binding 

Packing 

Delivery 


STUDY  ESTIMATING  BY  MAIL !  It  is 

the  most  satisfactory  method,  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  need  not  neglect  his  regular  work. 


Send  for  Enrollment  Blank 

THE  MASTER  PRINTER 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

1001  Chestnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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3t’st5lo  experiment 


(Bsneral  Selling  -Agents 


IKe^stone  O^f  e  J^oun6rY 

'Pt)lla6elphla>^  ^cw  ^orK.  Ct)lcago.~3>clrolt 
t^Uanla,  San^Traaclsco 

52takcrs  of  Stetil  ^Tomposlug  ^oomTEquipment 


5Uanufacturers 


(T*  (Tottrell  ^  Sons  (To, 


^orhs  :  ^eslcrlj.  3. 


Offi  i  ^Hoilson  Square  yi..  ^ew  ^ork 
I  279  "^Jearborn  Street.  (Tljic^iso 


HE  ONLY  REASON  it  is  possible  to  sell  some  two-revolution  presses  under  a  guarantee 
as  to  register  is  because  “perfect”  register  on  one  man’s  work  would  not  be  approxi¬ 
mate  register  on  some  other  work.  There  is  machinery  sold  for  printing  purposes  under 
a  guarantee  as  to  register  and  these  machines  do  not  even  have  grippers  with  which  to 
hold  the  sheet.  Such  a  press  will  feed  the  sheet  to  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  roller  and 
hold  it  in  place  and  deliver  it  by  means  of  tapes.  And  printers  and  publishers  will  tell 
you  that  the  press  registers  “perfectly.”  Between  this  kind  of  register  and  Cottrell 
register  there  are  some  hundreds  of  degrees  of  perfection — all  depending  on  the  point  of 
view.  The  Cottrell  Two-Revolution  Press  has  a  reputation  among  discriminating  printers  for  providing  ac¬ 
curate  register  for  a  period  from  three  to  five  times  as  long  as  any  other  make  of  press.  The  reason  is  not  hard 
to  find  because  the  Cottrell  uses  a  bed  movement  which  has  been  tested  out  by  time  on  all  classes  of  work 
and  is  to-day  being  used  on  the  most  particular  work  in  the  publishing  or  printing  fields.  The  experimental 


The  only  Bed  Drive  which  is  in  control  of 
the  Bed  at  all  times.  A  feature  absolutely 
essential  where  Accurate  Register  is  desired 


stage  of  the  Cottrell  bed  movement  was  passed  forty  years  ago  and  the  only  changes  that  have  been  made 
since  that  time  are  those  that  were  necessary  by  the  increase  in  size  and  weight  of  printing  surfaces.  Other 
things  being  equal  the  bed  drive  of  a  two-revolution  press  is  largely  responsible  for  its  satisfactory  register 
for  a  reasonable  time.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  design  a  bed-movement,  the  difficulty  comes, 
however,  in  obtaining  one  that  will  provide  accurate  register  for  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  One  would 
think  the  way  some  builders  are  “  improving  ”  their  movements  annually  that  the  printer  and  publisher  were 
buying  presses  on  the  same  basis  they  buy  their  motor  cars.  When  you  buy  cylinder  presses  look  into 
this  question  of  bed  movements.  If  a  new  movement  can  show  you  the  same  records  for  accuracy  and  service 
as  the  Cottrell  it  will  be  a  safe  investment.  If  you  will  investigate  the  Cottrell  with  a  determination  to  find 
out  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter,  your  next  press  will  be  a  Cottrell.  Why  not  start  your  investigation  now 
by  sending  for  a  booklet  telling  just  what  the  Cottrell  Two-Revolution  Press  is  and  who  are  using  the  presses. 
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"tANY  will  say,  “Why  discuss  troubles.^”  Others  will 
say  that  if  that  feature  of  the  printer’s  life  is  to  be 
discussed  I  might  as  well  call  my  subject  “A  Life  Story,” 
for  to  some  the  printer’s  life  is  all  trouble. 

But  I  want  to  bring  out  just  one  or  two  of  the 
troubles  that  beset  a  master  printer. 

When  I  write  these  lines  I  am  facing  the  need  for  another  man 
in  my  business.  The  business  is  growing  and  prosperous.  It  does 
not  have  the  trouble  of  impending  insolvency.  It  does  have  the 
trouble  of  finding  itself  equal  to  keeping  up  the  pace  of  quality  and 
quantity  combined,  and  to  allow  me  —  its  head  —  sufficient  leisure 
to  occasionally  “invite  my  soul,”  while  at  the  same  time  running 
along  in  the  grooves  I  have  made  for  it.  I  fancy,  if  the  truth  were 
told,  that  every  other  master  printer  who  has  had  some  success 
would  sympathize  with  me,  for  all  good  businesses  reflect  indi¬ 
viduality  in  some  measure. 

This  man  I  need  right  now  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
mechanics  of  printing,  not  necessarily  in  the  shape  of  having  personal 
proficiency  in  all  of  its  branches,  but  necessarily  in  the  shape  of 
knowing  exactly  what  operations  are  required  to  carry  through  a 
complete  job  of  printing.  He  needs  also  to  know  about  getting 
costs  on  printing,  and  thus  to  be  able  intelligently  either  to  make  the 
estimate  which  is  to  win  the  order,  or  after  the  order  is  received  to 
plan  the  work  so  as  to  make  the  profit  we  want,  and  after  the  order 
is  in  process  to  follow  it  up  so  that  it  shall  be  done  intelligently  and 
in  accord  with  the  ideals  of  the  shop  as  well  as  the  desires  of  the 
customer. 
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Entered  as  second-class  matter,  June  25,  1885,  at  the  Postoffice  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under  act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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I  need  another  man.  I  want  him  to  sit  next  to  me  and  write 
letters,  for  my  business  is  largely  a  correspondence  business.  He, 
too,  must  know  about  printing.  He  must  know  more  about  it  than 
the  other  man,  for  I  shall  have  him  write  letters  to  authors  who  are 
men  of  parts  and  education.  I  shall  have  him  deal  with  publishers? 
some  of  whom  really  know  how  to  publish.  I  shall  want  him  to 
“get  next”  to  engravers,  and  to  confer  with  artists. 


This  No.  2  man,  who  is  to  sit  next  to  me,  I  would  wish  to  have 


possess  a  strong  disposition  to  get  on  in  the  world.  I  am  hungry 
to  have  him  make  himself  indispensable  to  me,  so  that  I  must  pay 
him  a  desirable  salary.  Any  insurance  company  will  take  a  risk 
on  me  now,  but  no  one  is  willing  to  guarantee  me  immortality.  This 
fellow  who  ought  to  sit  next  to  me  is  going  to  have  a  chance  to  carry 
on  my  business  if  he  is  fit  for  it.  So  far  as  chances  go  in  the  print¬ 
ing  business,  I  am  anxious  to  give  him  a  good  chance,  just  about 
five  thousand  times  better  than  I  ever  had  myself  when  I  was  the 
age  he  ought  to  be. 

These  two  men:  where  am  I  to  get  them?  That  is  my  greatest 
trouble  to-day.  I  am  not  worrying  about  a  method  of  cutting 
costs;  I  am  not  lying  awake  nights  wondering  how  I  can  secure 
work  to  do  at  a  satisfactory  price;  the  future  of  the  printing  business 
as  tending  toward  a  reasonable  profit  does  not  excite  me.  It  is 
the  men  to  carry  it  on  adequately,  successfully,  vigorously,  better 
than  I  and  my  fellow  master  printers  have  ever  done  it,  that  I 
would  like  to  see  materialize.  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  them. 

Some  one  will  come  up  quickly  with  an  answer,  and  say:  “  Why 


not  take  a  compositor,  or  a  pressman,  or  an  engraver?  Why  not 


give  your  solicitor  a  chance?  What’s  the  matter  with  that  bright 
fellow  who  produces  such  fine  title  pages  or  sets  such  good  display 
in  advertising?  ” 

Step  softly  now.  Inquirer,  for  you  are  on  ticklish  ground.  All 
these  men  exist,  and  I  know  just  where  to  put  my  hands  on  them; 
but  they  are  not  ready.  Each  of  them  knows  something  desirable 
about  his  own  specialty.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever  had  a  chance 
to  make  himself  able  to  do  the  different  things  I  reasonably  want 
and  more  or  less  reasonably  must  have. 

If,  now,  I  happened  to  be  a  farmer  and  I  were  as  anxious  to  raise 
a  big  crop  of  turnips,  or  to  produce  a  great  deal  of  alfalfa,  or  to  bring 
along  a  great  lot  of  Duroc  hogs,  I  would  not  be  in  this  particular 
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S-3  trouble.  I  would  find  ready  to  my  hand  many  trained  men,  who 
would  probably  do  all  the  things  to  accomplish  what  I  have  outlined 
in  this  paragraph  better  than  their  fathers  or  grandfathers  ever  could 
have  done.  These  men  would  be  sharp,  clean,  intellectual,  vigorous 
in  body  and  mind,  and  keen  for  the  opportunity.  They  would  be 
all  these  things  because  several  dozen  colleges  and  agricultural 
experiment  stations  have  been  preparing  them. 

If  it  happened  that  instead  of  printing  books  and  magazines 
and  catalogues  I  had  engaged  in  building  bridges  or  in  making 
steam  engines,  and  I  needed  the  sort  of  men  I  have  described  above, 
I  could  get  again  a  plentiful  supply  of  bright  fellows,  thoroughly 
trained  far  beyond  the  training  I  could  possibly  have  as  the  “  boss.’ 

Or  if  I  were  lost  to  the  present  world,  and  had  my  eyes  focused 
only  on  the  doings  of  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or  two  thousand, 
or  three  thousand  years  ago;  if  I  cared  little  for  English  and  much 
for  Sanskrit;  if  I  were  but  merely  interested  in  present-day  America 
but  deeply  impressed  with  the  virtues  of  ancient  Abyssinia,  and  if 
I  needed  helpers  to  inform  me  on  paleontology  and  many  other 
“  ham-and-eggs  ”  sort  of  ologies,  I  could  get  these  by  the  assorted 
dozen,  tied  up  in  nice  little  bunches  of  three,  from  at  least  six  if  not 
sixty  educational  institutions  conducting  a  supposedly  live  existence 
in  the  United  States  of  America  to-day! 

But  because  I  am  just  a  printer,  engaged  in  the  inconspicuous 
work  of  perpetuating  and  making  possible  all  knowledge  on  all 
subjects  for  all  time,  I  can  have  no  present  help  in  my  troubles  in 
respect  to  needed  men  for  carrying  on  the  business  which  makes  me 
a  comfortable  livelihood,  and  ought  to  make  my  successors  a  more 
comfortable  livelihood. 

So  my  troubles  —  these  particular  troubles  of  to-day  for  the 
printer  —  all  now  cluster  around  the  lack  of  education  for  printers. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  printers  are  not  educated,  for  the  print- 
shop  itself  is  the  greatest  university  in  the  world,  but  its  graduates 
are  my  fellow  master  printers,  or  are  gray  before  they  are  caught, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  to  fight  for  their  knowledge  by  hard  knocks 
and  are  not  permitted  opportunity  to  get  it  in  the  tabloid  form  at 
educational  institutions,  where  the  training  of  others  may  be  avail¬ 
able. 

No;  there  is  no  help  in  present-day  educational  institutions  just 
right  now  in  this,  my  present,  trouble.  I  could  probably  get  boiler- 
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makers;  I  know  I  could  get  a  horse-doctor;  it  would  not  be  in  the 
least  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  understood  all  about  ancient  liter¬ 
ature.  But  no  college  can  supply  me  with  a  man  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  the  graphic  arts  and  is  fitted  to  handle  them,  in  this,  the 
tail  end  of  the  eleventh  year  of  the  twentieth  century,  after  the 
time  when  the  birth  of  Christ  set  loose  upon  the  world  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  is  preserved  alone  in  the  manuscripts,  written  books 
and  printed  books  represented  in  the  progress  of  the  graphic  arts. 

Now  there  is  just  a  gleam  of  light  in  this  darkness  of  my  troubles. 
Harvard  University  has  looked  upon  the  printer  with  kindness.  It 
conducted  last  year  a  course  in  printing  which  was  sufficiently  suc¬ 
cessful  to  warrant  its  School  for  Business  Administration  increasing 
the  scope  of  that  course  for  the  next  year.  Its  projectors  believe 
that  printers  will  come  to  want  educated  men  to  help  them,  just  as 
farmers  want  educated  men  to  help  them.  The  printers  themselves 
—  I  mean  the  master  printers  —  have,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  done 
mighty  little  to  warrant  this  belief,  for  it  is  a  sad,  sad,  sorrowful 
fact,  that  not  one  of  the  master  printers  in  Boston  in  large  practice 
showed  during  the  spring  of  1911  any  knowledge  that  there  was  a 
course  in  printing  going  on  within  ten  miles  of  him. 

This  course  in  printing  is  to  teach  men,  both  young  and  old, 
who  care  to  use  its  facilities,  of  growing  importance,  what  printing 
really  is.  It  is  to  tell  how  letter-design  came  about,  and  what  good 
letter-design  is.  It  is  to  touch  present-day  practice  on  the  press, 
and  with  the  type,  and  with  machines  of  the  present.  It  is  to 
discuss  shop  management  and  cost  accounting  without  hysterics. 
It  aims  to  make  those  who  carry  it  through  better  acquainted  with 
printing  than  any  man  is,  except  perhaps  Messrs,  De  Vinne  and 
Updike.  In  fact,  so  attractive  was  the  first  layout  of  this  course, 
in  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  lecturers,  that  when  I 
saw  it  I  tried  my  best  to  arrange  for  hanging  my  business  on  a  hook  for 
three  months  so  I  might  get  some  of  this  knowledge  I  so  greatly  need. 

This  article  is  not  a  concealed  want  ad.,  and  before  it  reaches 
the  printed  page  the  two  places  I  have  mentioned  will  have  been 
filled.  They  will  have  been  filled  as  well  as  present-day  facilities 
will  fill  them,  but  not  as  well  as  present-day  facilities  fill  other 
positions  of  equal  or  less  importance  in  other  walks  of  life. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  other  institution  but  Harvard  has  paid  any 
attention  to  taking  up  the  history,  technic  and  art  of  printing  in  a 
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broad  way.  Cornell  University  turned  down  the  scheme  with  a 
dull  thud  some  years  ago.  The  technical  schools  —  a  few  of  them 
—  do  teach  boys  the  detail  of  printing,  but  this  is  not  what  is  needed 
so  much  at  this  moment  as  a  West  Point  for  printers,  or  a  dozen 
West  Points  for  many  printers.  It  is  the  intention  of  Harvard,  and 
of  other  institutions  when  they  get  awake,  to  provide  men  as  well 
fitted  to  carry  on  the  construction  and  to  hold  aloft  the  torch  of 
civilization  by  the  graphic  arts,  as  the  United  States  army  and  navy 
facilities  now  provide  men  fitted  to  pursue  the  arts  of  destruction. 


applying  ti)t  principles  of  Scientific  ^Management 
to  tl)e  Printing  Business 

9rt|)ttr  tCaplor 

“"~’tHE  term  “Scientific  Management,”  designating  that 
j  wide-spread  movement  in  the  industrial  world  that  had 
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j  its  first  exponent  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Frederick  W 
I  Taylor,  is  one  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  outline  in 
"I*  an  article  of  the  length  of  this,  but  the  interest  in  the 
subject  has  been  so  great  and  so  much  has  been  printed 
on  the  subject  both  in  the  technical  journals  and  in  the  general  press 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  most  readers  are  informed  con¬ 
cerning  it,  at  least  in  a  general  way. 

That  phase  of  the  subject  which  may  be  referred  to  as  “inten¬ 
sive  manufacturing,”  having  to  do  with  the  minute  examination  of 
each  detail  of  manufacture,  to  which  is  applied  the  utmost  concen¬ 
tration  of  mind,  having  for  its  purpose  the  studying  out  of  refine¬ 
ments  of  processes  and  methods  to  the  end  of  greater  manufacturing 
efficiency  —  this  subdivision  of  the  system  is  applicable  to  any 
manufacturing  business  and  doubtless  is  to-day  being  applied  to  an 
increasing  number  of  printing  plants  to  their  advantage. 

It  is  probably  true  that,  in  so  far  as  its  mechanical  development 
is  concerned,  the  printing  business  stands  well  in  the  forefront  of 
all  the  industries.  While  improvements  are  continually  being  made, 
and  occasionally  a  device  is  developed  founded  on  some  new  prin¬ 
ciple  in  the  art,  since  the  development  of  the  Linotype,  the  Mono¬ 
type  and  some  of  the  more  recent  types  of  automatically  fed  rotary 
presses,  it  hardly  seems  likely  that  we  will  see  an  improvement  that 
can  be  made  use  of  generally  in  our  trade  that  will  rank  in  economic 
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results  with  the  noteworthy  achievements  of  the  founder  of  Scientific 
Management  in  the  art  of  cutting  metals,  which  has  to  a  great 
extent  revolutionized  methods  in  machine-shop  practice. 

The  manufacturers  of  printers’  machinery  and  the  supply  houses, 
by  developing  ideas,  in  large  part  the  suggestions  of  wide-awake 
workmen,  have  succeeded  in  making  remarkable  improvements  in 
the  mechanical  equipment  of  the  modern  printing  plant.  In  view 
of  this  high  development  of  the  mechanical  side  of  the  business  it 
would  appear  that  the  phase  of  the  industry  offering  the  best  field 
for  increased  financial  return  is  the  administrative-method  side  of 
the  problem,  and  here  are  offered  many  opportunities  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  thoroughly  tested  and  established  principles  of  Scientific 
Management. 

There  can  not  be  two  ways  of  thinking  as  to  the  justice  and 
advantage  arising  from  a  close  scrutiny  and  accurate  record  of  the 
work  done  by  individual  workmen.  One  of  the  great  weaknesses 
of  the  time-work  system  has  been  the  reluctance  of  employers  to 
give  to  the  exceptional  workman  more  than  an  average  rate  of 
wages,  even  though  the  employer  feels  that  he  is  entitled  to  it, 
because  less  efficient  men  are  very  prone  to  demand  the  same  rate, 
and  without  the  actual  records  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  deny 
the  raise  without  leaving  sore  spots,  in  most  cases  reflected  in  a 
further  lowering  of  the  disgruntled  workman’s  efficiency.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  employer  seldom  stands  on  firmer  ground  than  when 
he  relies  on  a  fair  and  impartial  record  of  production  in  establishing 
a  wage  scale.  Such  a  record  Scientific  Management  practice  de¬ 
mands,  and  it  is  in  great  measure  due  to  this  that  the  establishments 
that  have  put  its  principles  into  effect  have  been  so  uniformly  free 
from  labor  troubles. 

To  the  uninitiated  our  business  seems  to  be,  on  account  of  its 
interminable  detail,  most  unsuited  for  adaptation  to  the  principles 
of  Scientific  Management,  but  the  seeming  difiiculties  are  largely 
due  to  a  wrong  attitude  of  mind  as  to  the  necessary  innovations, 
providing  another  illustration  of  that  old  truth  that  where  there’s 
a  will  there’s  a  way.  When  undertaken  with  a  determination  to 
select  at  first  the  operations  that  are  susceptible  of  application  to 
the  system,  and  ignoring  for  the  time  those  that  are  not  suitable, 
the  results  have  been  generally  very  satisfactory. 

It  is  problematical  that  the  task  and  bonus  system  is  easily 
applicable  in  a  composing-room  engaged  in  doing  a  general  line  of 
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jobwork,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  straight  com¬ 
position  where  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  it  involved,  ex¬ 
cluding,  however,  the  consideration  of  authors’  corrections.  In  the 
cylinder-press  room  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  same  system  can 
be  extended  to  embrace  the  operation  of  make-ready,  but  it  is 
entirely  applicable  to  the  impression  production,  and  the  longer  the 
runs  the  more  advantageous  should  the  system  prove. 

A  progressive  printer  operating  a  plant  with  an  equipment  of 
Monotypes  and  probably  ten  or  twelve  cylinders  made  a  thorough 
trial  of  operating  his  plant  as  far  as  he  could  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Scientific  Management.  He  had  sufficient  courage  to  back 
his  test  of  the  system  by  putting  several  thousand  dollars  into  it. 
He  considers  that  he  made  a  good  investment.  He  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  good  business  for  him  to  go  after  the  kind 
of  work  that  can  best  be  adapted  to  a  plant  operating  under  the 
new  system,  and  for  such  work  as  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  do  that 
does  not  come  under  that  head  he  makes  it  a  point  to  charge  a 
sufficiently  high  price  to  insure  its  being  done  at  a  certain  profit. 

To  illustrate  how  this  printer  went  about  making  over  his  busi¬ 
ness  so  that  he  might  better  apply  to  it  the  principles  that  he  had 
paid  his  good  hard  money  to  learn,  it  can  be  said  that  his  routine 
of  work  was  of  a  general  character  —  both  book  and  job  —  with 
a  fairly  large  proportion  of  periodicals.  After  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation  he  became  firmly  convinced  that  his  plant 
was  engaged  in  doing  too  many  different  kinds  of  work.  An  analy¬ 
sis  of  his  trade  indicated  to  him  that  he  would  probably  do  well 
to  specialize  on  periodical  work.  After  giving  much  thought  to 
this  problem  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  great  advantage 
would  lie  in  standardizing  these  publications  as  much  as  possible, 
and  as  a  result  he  in  a  great  measure  succeeded  in  putting  them  on 
a  uniform  basis  as  to  size  of  type,  measure,  size  of  page,  grade  and 
weight  of  paper  and  style  of  binding.  The  economies  of  manu¬ 
facture  that  resulted  from  this  planning  can  be  appreciated  when 
it  is  stated  that  it  was  thus  possible  to  handle  several  of  these  periodi¬ 
cals  virtually  as  one  job. 

It  doubtless  will  be  asserted  that  it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible 
to  persuade  many  publishers  to  alter  their  publications  to  suit  your 
convenience.  However,  if  the  change  involved  is  not  too  radical, 
most  publishers  are  keenly  susceptible  to  suggestions  that  mean 
money  in  their  pockets. 
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Most  eight  o’clock — and  no  one  on  the  job. 

Gee,  but  them  printers  has  an  easy  lay! 

An’  editors!  why,  crickey!  any  slob 

Can  hold  an  arm-chair  down  and  draw  his  pay. 

I  wish  that  fresh  young  ed.  would  get  the  can; 

I’d  show  ’em  how  this  paper  should  be  ran! 

I  s’pose,  because  I’m  devil  here,  they  think 
That  all  I’m  good  for  is  to  shove  a  broom. 

Or  get  my  face  smeared  up  with  printers’  ink 
A  washin’  forms  in  the  composin’  room. 

Say!  If  they’d  only  give  me  half  a  show, 

I’d  learn  ’em  how  to  make  this  bum  sheet  go! 

Some  day  the  senior  ed.  will  be  took  sick; 

Then  maybe  there  won’t  be  an  awful  stew! 
They’ll  want  some  editorial  copy  quick; 

Them  fresh  reporters  won’t  know  what  to  do. 
And  then  I’ll  say,  as  calm  as  calm  can  be, 

“Aw,  don’t  you  fret;  just  leave  it  all  to  me!” 

And  then  they’ll  stand  and  watch  me  sling  the  ink 
And  nudge  each  other,  and  when  I  am  done, 
They’ll  say,  “The  boss’s  stuff  is  on  the  blink; 

Gee,  Hennery,  you  sure  have  got  him  skun!” 
And  then  I’ll  answer  with  a  mordest  grace. 

An’  say,  “Aw,  quit  yer  kiddin’;  close  yer  face!” 

Then  when  the  boss  comes  back  a  feelin’  blue. 

An’  thinkin’  the  whole  place  is  out  of  joint 
Because  he  hooked  it  for  a  day  or  two. 

Some  one  will  bring  the  paper  in  and  point 
To  what  I  wrote,  and  say,  “That  there’s  some  kid! 
Say,  Henry  done  it;  see  what  he  has  did!” 

An’  then  the  boss  won’t  know  just  what  to  say — 
He’ll  be  so  kinder  taken  by  surprise — 

He’ll  take  the  paper  in  a  half-dazed  way 
As  if  he  couldn’t  scarce  believe  his  eyes. 

Say!  When  the  old  man  reads  what  I  have  wrote, 
Take  it  from  me,  it  sure  will  get  his  goat! 

But,  then  doggone  it,  just  as  like  as  not 
He’ll  be  so  green  about  what  I  have  did. 

He’ll  up  and  say,  “You’re  fired  on  the  spot,” 

An’  hardly  give  me  time  to  grab  me  lid 
Before  he  tows  me  to  the  outside  door. 

Gosh!  there’s  the  foreman — I  ain’t  swept  this  floor. 


Most  eight  o’clock  —  and  no  one 
on  the  job. 


A  washin’  forms  in  the 
composin’  room. 


And  then  they’ll  stand  and  watch 
me  sling  the  ink. 


As  if  he  couldn’t  scarce  believe 
his  eyes. 
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jEanuscripts  of  ^fctn  anO  33one 

9nne  ^insgljent 

'tHE  ancients  wrote  their  manuscripts  on  nearly  any  sub- 
j  stance  that  was  durable.  Papyrus  was  expensive,  and 
I  hard  to  get  in  some  quarters.  The  Swedes  and  Nor- 
1  wegians,  besides  using  bark,  resorted  to  the  use  of 
reindeer  and  elk  horns,  which  they  finely  polished  and 
shaped  into  books  of  several  leaves.  Many  of  their 
old  calendars  were  inscribed  on  the  bones  of  animals  and  fish.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  Law,  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  was 
done  on  prepared  skins.  (This  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
“tables”  of  stone  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures.)  In  Exodus  xxvi,  14, 
we  read:  “And  thou  shalt  make  a  covering  for  the  tent  of  rams’ 
skins  dyed  red,  and  a  covering  above  of  badgers’  skins.”  In  1806,  a 
Scotch  doctor,  traveling  in  India,  obtained  from  one  of  the  syna¬ 
gogues  of  the  black  Jews  in  Malayala,  Malabar,  a  very  ancient 
manuscript  roll,  containing  the  larger  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures,  written  upon  goats’  skins,  mostly  dyed  red.  The  Jews  of 
Cabul,  who  make  annual  pilgrimages  into  the  interior  of  China, 
have  reported  that  in  some  of  the  synagogues  the  Law  is  still  found 
written  on  a  roll  of  leather;  not  on  vellum,  but  on  a  soft,  flexible 
leather,  made  of  goats’  skins,  dyed  red.  Of  the  six  synagogue 
copies  of  the  Pentateuch  in  roll,  which  are  all  at  present  known  in 
England,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews,  five  are 
upon  skins  of  leather,  and  one  is  on  vellum.  One  of  these  is  in  the 
collegiate  library  at  Manchester,  and  has  never  been  collated.  It 
is  written  upon  basil,  or  brown  African  skins,  and  measures  106 
feet  long  and  is  about  twenty  inches  wide.  The  letters  are  black 
and  exceedingly  well  preserved,  and  the  whole  text  is  without 
punctuation  marks,  accents  or  marginal  additions.  The  poems  of 
Homer  were  written  on  the  intestines  of  a  serpent,  in  letters  of  gold^ 
and  were  120  feet  long. 

The  employment  of  leaves,  for  the  transmission  of  ideas,  is  of 
great  antiquity.  One  of  the  most  ancient  methods  of  writing  was 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree,  and  after  upon  the  inner  bark  of 
trees,  a  mode  of  writing  which,  up  to  comparatively  recent  years, 
was  still  common  in  some  parts  of  the  East.  From  this  practice 
comes  the  word  “folio,”  from  the  Latin  folium,  a  leaf,  and  the 
meaning  of  leaf,  when  applied  to  a  book.  The  Koran  of  Mahomet 
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was  first  recorded  by  his  disciples  on  palm  leaves,  and  on  the  shoulder 
bones  of  sheep,  and  kept  in  a  domestic  chest  by  Ayesha,  his  favorite 
wife.  Virgil  describes  the  Sibyl  writing  her  prophesies  in  detached 
sentences  upon  dry  leaves,  which  were  scattered  by  the  wind  when 
the  door  was  opened.  In  Ceylon  the  natives  sometimes  make  use 
of  the  palm  leaf,  but  more  generally  employ  the  leaf  of  the  talipot 
tree.  From  these  leaves,  which  are  of  an  immense  size,  they  cut 
out  slips  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  long  and  about  two  inches 
broad.  A  fine  pointed  stylus  was  employed  to  write  or  rather 
engrave  the  letters,  and  to  make  the  writing  distinct  and  permanent 
the  leaves  were  rubbed  over  with  oil  mixed  with  pulverized  charcoal. 
Several  of  these  slips  were  afterwards  strung  together  on  a  piece  of 
twine,  and  supported  by  a  stout  billet  of  wood,  this  forming  the 
“  book.” 

The  mode  of  writing  on  leaves  was  superseded  to  a  large  degree 
by  the  use  of  bark,  a  material  employed  in  every  age  and  in  every 
country.  The  outer  bark,  being  coarse  and  rough,  was  seldom 
used,  the  inner  bark,  especially  that  of  the  lime  tree,  being  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  bark  of  this  tree  was  called  by  the  Romans  “liver,” 
hence  liber,  the  Latin  name  for  a  book.  In  order  that  these  bark 
books  might  be  conveniently  carried,  they  were  rolled  up,  and  were 
in  that  form  called  volumen.  This  name  was  afterwards  applied  to 
rolls  of  paper  and  parchment.  From  this  use  came  the  word  “vol¬ 
ume”  applied  to  modern  books,  though  of  entirely  different  shape. 

To  the  various  modes  of  writing,  and  the  materials  employed  by 
the  ancients,  the  etymology  of  many  words  now  in  use  may  be  traced. 
For  instance,  besides  the  papyrus,  the  Egyptians  often  used  for  the 
same  purpose  the  white  rind  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  the 
maple,  beech,  elm  and  linden  trees;  hence  “bark”  and  “book,”  in 
Latin,  is  signified  by  one  word  —  liber.  The  very  word  “bible,” 
often  called  by  way  of  eminence  The  Book,  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  Byblos  (a  city  in  Syria),  a  book,  but  which  originally 
signified  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree. 

Ancient  manuscripts  in  bark  are  very  scarce,  but  until  early  in 
the  last  century  the  use  of  bark  for  books  prevailed  among  many 
Eastern  nations.  The  custom  of  making  books  from  bark  was  very 
general  among  the  Scandinavians  and  Saxons,  the  bark  of  the  beech 
tree  being  most  commonly  used.  The  primitive  meaning  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  boc  is  the  beech  tree;  its  secondary  meaning,  a 
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'  book  —  and  hence  our  word,  book.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  a  letter 
to  a  Mrs.  Philpotts,  living  in  London,  said  that  some  of  his  American 
friends  advocated  returning  to  primitive  customs  by  drawing  up 
deeds  and  contracts  on  bark  to  avoid  the  English  duty  and  “stamp” 
upon  paper.  Happily  this  question  was  solved  by  the  American 
colonists  for  all  time  in  a  very  different  way. 
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felling  printing  m  tj)e  prospect’s  ©fSce 

lEljirb  of  a  Series  of  tICfjree  ^rticlesi  on  “Celling  printing” 

?8p  Gilbert  p.  jFarrar 

Jformerlp  Assistant  iSesisner  of  Pcinting,  international  Corresponbenee  S>tt)ools 

■"**FTER  signing  an  order  for  twenty-five  thousand  cata- 
logues,  to  cost  ^7,500,  a  prosperous  Middle  West 
manufacturer  said  to  the  printing  salesman  who  sold 
the  order:  “Young  man.  I’ll  give  you  ^7,500  a  year  to 
work  for  me.” 

This  no  doubt  is  the  most  flattering  compliment 
that  could  have  been  paid  to  any  salesman  and  proves  very  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  salesman  who  received  it  was  a  successful  one. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  not  analyze  this  man’s  method  to  find  the 
secret  of  his  success. 

If  you  should  question  him  on  the  subject  he  would  undoubtedly 
tell  you  that  instead  of  being  the  customary  “jolly  good  fellow,”  or 
selling  on  price  alone,  the  printing  salesman  of  to-day  should  be  able 
to  gather  interesting  facts  concerning  both  the  prospect  and  his 
needs  and  then  apply  a  study  of  human  nature  to  reach  any  class. 

After  being  sure  that  the  prospect  was  in  the  market,  the  printing 
salesman  should  get  all  the  facts  possible  concerning  the  prospect’s 
business. 

The  printing  salesman  should  know  the  value  of  printed  matter 
as  a  business  asset,  and  be  able  to  show  how  it  can  be  made  valuable 
to  the  prospect. 

And  no  salesman  is  a  success  that  does  not  have  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

GETTING  FACTS  ON  THE  PROSPECT’s  BUSINESS. 

All  men  are  in  business  to  make  money  by  producing  a  certain 
article  for  a  certain  class  of  people  at  a  price  that  is  satisfactory  to 
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both  the  buyer  and  the  seller.  Therefore,  the  greatest  point  of 
contact  between  a  buyer  and  the  seller  of  printed  matter  is  for  the 
seller  to  show  the  buyer  wherein  he  can  create  a  larger  market  for 
his  goods  and  consequently  make  larger  profits. 

An  interview  with  the  prospect’s  competitor  or  an  examination 
of  the  various  kinds  of  printed  matter  now  used  in  the  prospect’s 
business  will  usually  reveal  many  plans  and  methods  that  could  be 
improved  by  applying  some  successful  schemes  that  the  salesman 
has  seen  worked  out  in  other  businesses. 

If  possible,  a  talk  with  the  ultimate  user  of  the  prospect’s  article 
will  oftentimes  produce  many  good  arguments  for  the  improvement 
of  the  prospect’s  article  or  service,  and  also  furnish  some  technical 
points  that  would  be  valuable  to  the  salesman  when  talking  to  the 
prospective  buyer  of  printed  matter. 

If  it  is  not  known  how  much  money  the  prospect  can  invest,  a 
good  idea  may  be  had  by  finding  out  how  the  prospective  customer 
is  rated  and  by  comparing  this  with  some  concern  of  about  the  same 
size  that  the  salesman  has  had  dealings  with  in  the  past. 

All  of  these  facts  may  be  uncovered  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  prospective  buyer,  as  well  as  his  credit  and  business  standing. 

However  urgently  the  business  may  be  needed  by  the  salesman, 
the  facts  gathered  thus  far  will  sometimes  prove  that  certain  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  very  unprofitable  at  any  price. 

IMPARTING  THE  VALUE  OF  PRINTED  MATTER. 

Some  prospects  are  not  quite  satisfied  that  they  should  spend 
money  for  “printers’  ink,”  and  some  of  them  shouldn’t.  But  the 
vast  majority  should. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  big  end  of  salesmanship.  After  a  salesman  has 
gathered  a  few  facts  from  various  sources  and  has  convinced  himself 
that  a  prospect  needs  just  a  certain  class  of  work,  he  should  be  able 
to  make  Mr.  Spineless  Prospect  see  the  matter  as  clearly  as  he  does. 

See  it  yourself  and  make  the  man  that  needs  it  see  it.  If  you 
see  a  thing  very  clearly  and  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  salesman¬ 
ship  ability,  the  matter  of  making  an  idea  clear  is  comparatively 
simple. 

A  printing  salesman  down  south  once  heard  of  a  company  that 
made  a  very  useful  article,  but  the  cost  of  production  placed  it  be¬ 
yond  the  means  of  the  average  workingman. 
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GENTLEMEN 

We  herewith  submit  our  proposition  for 
furnishing  you  the  above,  according  to  the 
following  specifications: 


After  trying  to  see  the  buyer  a  number  of  times,  the  salesman 
was  told  that  the  company’s  goods  were  sold  by  agents  and  that  it 
would  not  pay  the  firm  to  use  printed  matter  because  there  were 
not  enough  possible  customers  to  solicit  generally. 

The  next  day  a  thought  struck  the  salesman,  and  when  he  called 
to  see  the  buyer  he  sent  in  his  card  with  this  message  written  on 

the  back:  “Do  you  know  how  many 
people  there  are  in  the  South  whose 
income  is  over  ^1,500  a  year.^  ” 

The  buyer  told  the  clerk  to  have 
the  salesman  call  at  a  certain  hour 
the  following  day. 

The  salesman  didn’t  know  how 
many  when  he  wrote  the  note  to  the 
buyer,  but  he  knew  when  he  called  on 
the  buyer  the  following  day. 

And  by  giving  examples  of  what 
had  been  done  in  other  businesses  he 
also  proved  to  the  buyer  that  well- 
stock,  Body  written  and  neatly  printed  advertising 

Stock,  Cover  matter  judiciously  distributed  by  job- 

Binding  bers  would  help  the  Sale  of  his  product. 


No.  of  Copies 
Size  Trimmed 
No.  of  Pages 
Composition 


Presswork, 

Body 

Presswork, 

Cover 


All  changes  in  proof,  either  in  wording 
or  style,  will  be  charged  in  addition  to 
above  price,  75  cents  per  hour.  All  con¬ 
tracts  made  contingent  upon  strikes  or 
accidents  beyond  our  control. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Accepted 
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HANDLING  HUMAN  NATURE. 

The  majority  of  printing  salesmen 
seem  to  form  one  line  of  argument 
and  use  it  on  everybody,  regardless  of 
age,  sex,  or  nationality. 

A  successful  salesman  has  no  ster¬ 
eotyped  selling  talk.  He  varies  his 
arguments  to  suit  the  prospect  and 
the  conditions. 

Although  the  selling  talk  may  be 
varied,  there  are  certain  laws  of  the  psychology  of  salesmanship 
that  must  be  adhered  to  by  the  printing  salesman  as  well  as  those 
in  any  other  line. 

These  are:  getting  attention,  arousing  interest,  creating  desire, 
and  closing  —  or  getting  signed  —  the  contract. 


Suggestion  for  a  Specification  Blank. 
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A  printing  salesman  gets  the  buyer’s  attention  by  means  of  the 
advertising  matter  sent  out  by  the  printing  concern  with  which  he 
is  connected,  or  by  repeated  calls. 

He  can  also  get  the  buyer’s  attention  by  means  of  dirty  shoes 
and  finger-nails,  soiled  linen  and  unkempt  clothes.  But  this  won’t 
help  him  much  toward  creating  a  reputation  for  the  house  or  selling 
goods. 

When  the  salesman  has  his  whole  proposition  mapped  out  there 
is  another  kind  of  attention  he  must  get.  He  must  hold  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  doing  the  buying,  whether  it  be  one  man  or 
a  group  of  men. 

The  critical  time  is  when  the  salesman  is  before  the  buyers. 

He  must  create  interest  by  showing  the  superiority  of  his  goods, 
and  the  new  and  novel  ways  in  which  they  may  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  buyers’  needs. 

If  the  buyer  is  shown  that  he  needs  the  goods,  as  well  as  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  price  is  reasonable,  this  creates  Desire. 

Then  comes  the  talk  of  turning  Desire  into  Decision. 

If  the  buyer  has  been  convinced  that  the  plans  suggested  in  the 
selling  talk  are  good,  the  signing  of  the  order  will  be  comparatively 
easy.  If  he  hesitates,  it  is  usually  profitable  to  recanvass  him  on 
these  parts  of  the  sale. 

In  all  his  selling  canvass,  the  salesman  must  be  able  to  see  both 
sides  of  the  question  and  be  ready  to  answer  clearly  any  objection 
that  may  be  made. 

AFTER  THE  ORDER  IS  GIVEN. 

Do  business  in  a  businesslike  manner. 

Get  everything  possible  in  black  and  white. 

Use  a  blank  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  connection  with  this 
article,  and  put  down  every  possible  bit  of  data  regarding  the  job  — 
and  put  it  down  so  that  the  buyer  will  know  what  he  may  expect, 
and  the  factory  that  handles  the  job  will  be  able  to  give  what  is 
wanted. 

Then  you  are  through,  and  when  some  one  asks  about  any  par¬ 
ticular  order  you  can  safely  refer  the  inquiry  to  the  data  sheet. 

These  data  can  also  be  used  for  estimate  sheet  and  filed  in  the 
office. 

If  the  data  sheet  is  not  handy,  a  stenographer  usually  is. 
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A  salesman  who  knows  stenography  has  a  good  advantage  when 
it  comes,  to  carrying  a  straight  tale  from  the  customer  to  the  plant. 

Some  printing  salesmen  will  promise  almost  anything  that  the 
buyer  would  have  them  promise. 

Sometimes  the  buyer  realizes  that  they  are  promising  impos¬ 
sibilities,  and  his  estimation  of  the  salesman  and  the  printing  com¬ 
pany  that  the  salesman  represents  is  very  liable  to  take  a  fall. 

Be  careful  to  give  reasonable  promises  and  endeavor  to  make  the 
plant  live  up  to  them. 

See  that  a  new  customer  gets  all  the  service  possible,  but  don’t 
slight  the  old  love. 


3^at(onaUfim  in  ^Business 

Our  boasted  advances  in  art  and  science  have  come  slowly,  for  they 
have  usually  been  worked  out  in  pain  and  disappointment,  neglect  and 
poverty.  Great  ideas,  noble  concepts,  lofty  aspirations  break  slowly 
on  the  minds  of  the  many.  In  the  applied  arts  and  in  the  application 
of  mere  labor,  this  is  also  true. 

To-day  in  many  parts  of  the  world — in  this  great  Republic — the 
lives  of  men  are  being  frittered  away  doing  necessary  work  in  the  hardest 
and  most  laborious  way.  Only  within  the  last  decade  has  the  ladder 
and  hod  given  way  to  the  steam  or  electric  hoist,  though  the  lives  of 
men  are  the  life  of  the  nation. 

We  tax  ourselves  to  support  an  army.  We  tax  ourselves  to  support 
a  navy.  In  the  state  of  civilization  in  the  past  and  in  the  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  to-day  these  establishments  are  necessary — perhaps.  They  are 
regarded  as  a  necessary  safeguard — a  necessary  expense. 

The  printing  press,  the  vast  power  that  gives  voice  and  expression 
to  the  needs  of  the  people — more  potent  than  all  the  armies  and  navies 
in  the  world — needs  more  breathing  room;  it  needs  the  most  careful  and 
assiduous  cultivation.  Advertising — making  known — is  one  of  its 
fruits.  It  needs  great  profits,  for  it  must  hold  out  great  prizes  for  great 
effort  in  developing  our  resources.  It  needs  great  encouro.gement,  so 
that  it  may  force  into  the  minds  of  all  people  knowledge  of  better  ways 
of  doing — better  ways  of  living — to  know  and  feel  the  power  of  co-opera¬ 
tion.  Curtailing  the  distribution  of  its  information  is  not  economy — it 
is  waste. — Albert  Henry. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT  IN  THE  PRINT-SHOP. 
Drawn  by  J.  T.  Nolf,  ex-printer. 
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One  or  two  “wrong-fonts”  in  the  “front 
office  ”  can  do  more  damage  than  an  army  of 
“  blacksmiths  ”  in  the  composing-room. 


The  type-picker  who  is  conducting  business 
without  knowing  what  his  product  costs  is  likely 
to  become  a  rag-picker  before  closing  his  life’s 
work.  _ 

Since  the  advent  of  the  responsibility-dodger, 
on  business  letters,  such  as  “  The  dictator  was 
obliged  to  leave  before  this  letter  was  ready  for  his 
signature,”  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  some  print¬ 
ers  might  use  a  similar  device  in  connection  with 
their  imprints.  “  The  foreman  had  to  leave  before 
this  job  was  ready  for  the  press,”  in  some  cases, 
might  at  least  save  the  fraternity  a  little  embar¬ 
rassment.  _ 

Estimating  is  one  thing  and  selling  quite 
another.  A  good  estimator  may  be  a  poor  sales¬ 
man  and  a  good  salesman  a  poor  estimator.  If  we 
must  choose  between  the  two,  it  is  much  safer  to 
employ  the  man  who  knows  what  his  goods  cost  — 
later  he  may  cultivate  the  ability  to  sell.  A  good 
salesman,  however,  who  knows  not  the  cost  of  that 
which  he  sells,  may  put  his  house  out  of  business 
before  he  cultivates  a  knowledge  of  costs. 


The  Christmas  season  is  here  again,  with  its 
invocations  of  good  will  and  charity  for  all,  but¬ 
tressed  with  New  Year  resolutions  to  win  greater 
rewards  from  the  experience  of  the  past.  The 
Inland  Printer  sends  its  greetings  to  all  printer- 
dom.  May  wisdom  and  toleration  attend  all  our 
deliberations  for  our  common  good,  and  sincerity 
and  good  will  bear  their  fruit  in  uniting  all  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  coming  year  and  in  all  the  years  to 
follow.  _ 

Inquiries  are  directed  to  The  Inland  Printer 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Within  the  past  year 
thousands  of  letters  have  been  received  and 
answered,  touching  every  phase  of  the  printing 
business  relative  to  methods,  machinery,  and  mate¬ 
rial.  We  have  been  glad  to  render  assistance  to 
3-5 


our  subscribers,  and  others  who  are  not  engaged 
in  the  business,  and  regret  that,  for  the  benefit  of 
readers,  we  have  not  the  space  to  publish  all  of  the 
questions  received,  together  with  their  answers. 
Our  Information  Bureau  has  been  taxed  to  its  full¬ 
est  capacity,  and  we  trust  that  if  our  subscribers 
do  not  always  receive  prompt  answers  they  will 
kindly  remember  that  we  are  overwhelmed  with 
inquiries  on  occasions,  and  that  it  requires  con¬ 
siderable  time  for  research  work  in  many  instances 
before  an  authoritative  answer  can  be  given. 


Business  men  as  a  rule  do  not  welcome  presi¬ 
dential  elections.  For  at  least  a  full  year  preceding 
these  events  trade  conditions  are  more  or  less  dis¬ 
turbed.  But  the  disturbances  have  been  somewhat 
neutralized  so  far  as  the  printer  is  concerned, 
especially  in  recent  times.  Statesmen  have  fallen 
back  on  printers’  ink  as  the  one  reliable  agent 
through  which  they  may  reach  the  people,  and  the 
tons  of  literature  consumed  in  the  campaigns  go  a 
long  way  toward  counteracting  the  loss  sustained 
by  printers  through  legitimate  business  channels. 
The  impending  struggle,  with  the  old  parties  torn 
into  numerous  factions,  and  the  socialists  bearing 
down  on  the  whole  orthodox  mixture,  is  likely  to 
produce  a  record-breaking  demand  for  printed 
matter.  At  any  rate  we  hope  so,  and  bid  the  print- 
erman  be  of  good  cheer.  The  year  1912  may  be 
full  of  pleasant  surprises. 


In  the  October  number  of  the  Photo-En¬ 
gravers’  Bulletin,  N.  S.  Amstutz,  the  well-known 
inventor  and  writer  on  photomechanical  processes, 
suggests  that  the  words  “  cuts  ”  and  “  blocks  ”  be 
relegated,  and  that  hereafter  in  making  reference 
to  such  we  should  employ  the  more  dignified  name, 
“  engravings.”  Editor  Flader,  in  commending  the 
suggestion,  says :  “  How  many  of  us  have  seen 

such  expressions  as  these  in  print,  ‘  I  got  a  cut 
made  and  printed  some  handbills,’  or  ‘  The  cut  of 
the  man  didn’t  look  much  like  him,’  etc.,  without 
mentally  comparing  such  expressions  with  the 
buying  of  a  ‘cut  of  beefsteak’  or  some  pickled 
pigs’  feet?”  Yet,  in  a  campaign  to  get  better 
prices  for  their  work,  photoengravers  might  make 
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a  serious  mistake  in  disassociating  their  products, 
in  the  minds  of  customers,  with  a  “  cut  of  beef¬ 
steak.”  At  least,  here  is  a  point  to  consider.  The 
term,  to  many,  many  people,  may  sound  like  the 
name  of  a  romance  of  the  early  days  —  or  possibly 
a  great  tragedy  of  our  present  time. 


Obsessed  of  a  bitter  antagonism  to  labor 
unions  as  a  whole,  the  late  John  R.  Walsh,  who 
published  the  Chicago  Chronicle,  now  defunct,  was 
a  good  friend  of  the  journeyman  printer.  The 
working  conditions  in  his  office  were  of  the  best, 
and  he  declared  over  his  signature  that  the  print¬ 
ers  had  always  met  him  in  a  spirit  of  fairness, 
making  it  a  pleasure  for  him  to  negotiate  contracts 
with  their  organization.  Mr.  Walsh  may  have  had 
many  enemies,  but  few  of  them  could  be  found  in 
the  printing  crafts. 


“  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  errors  are  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  man  who  issues  the  orders,  and  the 
quicker  you  acknowledge  this  the  sooner  you  will 
improve  as  a  boss.”  This  statement  was  made 
recently  in  an  address  of  a  New  York  printer,  and 
it  probably  set  a  number  of  bosses  to  thinking. 
The  speaker  buttressed  his  statement  with  an 
argument  that  gave  no  opportunity  to  attack  its 
truthfulness.  He  said :  “  You  may  issue  an  order 
correctly  and  your  subordinate  carry  it  out  wrong, 
and  it  still  be  your  fault.  You  must  knoiv  your 
men,  and  issue  your  orders  so  that  there  is  no  pos¬ 
sible  chance  for  an  error.”  The  italics  are  ours,  as 
we  want  to  emphasize  what  is  without  question 
essential  in  a  good  manager,  superintendent,  or 
foreman.  _ 


Multiplication  of  means  of  communication, 
declares  Editor  Clark,  of  the  Toronto  Star,  is  spell¬ 
ing  the  doom  of  war  and  its  accompanying  hor¬ 
rors.  This  well-known  Canadian  editor  sees  in  the 
modern  news-gathering  facilities  —  which  enable 
the  people  in  every  part  of  the  world  to  view  in 
detail  the  butcheries  of  the  battle-field  —  a  power 
that  shall  awaken  civilization  to  the  barbarism  of 
war.  He  undoubtedly  is  right.  And  he  might 
have  added  that  these  same  agents  of  communica¬ 
tion,  through  the  daily  portrayal  of  misery  and 
bloodshed  caused  by  industrial  wars,  with  their 
criminal  waste,  are  the  means  through  which 
men’s  attention  is  being  turned  to  plans  and  princi¬ 
ples  which  shall  make  for  peace  and  good  will 
among  all  citizens.  When  the  principle  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  shall  be  proclaimed,  if  it  does  not  comprehend 
the  most  destructive  of  all  wars  —  that  between 
capital  and  labor  —  it  will  fall  far  short  of  per¬ 
forming  its  most  important  work. 


Far-flun^  Influence. 

Barcelona  usually  suggests  political  conspira¬ 
cies  and  industrial  disturbances  of  the  most  san¬ 
guinary  character.  Before  us  are  two  letters  from 
that  volcanic  city.  They  do  not  speak  of  falling 
dynasties  or  changing  social  orders.  They  are 
pacific  in  tone  and  relate  to  familiar  subjects.  One 
is  from  J.  Thomas  —  and  the  name  looks  aggres¬ 
sively  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Spanish  setting  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  letter-head  —  a  prominent  employing 
printer,  who  sends  us  an  “  expression  of  my  com¬ 
plete  consideration”  for  having  put  him  in  the 
way  of  securing  information  that  led  to  an  agita¬ 
tion  for  a  Spanish  printers’  cost  congress. 

The  other  is  from  Harry  A.  McBride,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  vice-consul  general,  former  printer,  who  favors 
us  with  a  clipping  and  says  The  Inland  Printer 
“  is  eagerly  awaited  and  read.”  Not  wholly  for 
the  love  of  his  old  art  does  he  welcome  us.  It  is 
because  “  great  interest  is  taken  in  advancing  the 
sale  of  American  supplies,”  and  “  The  Inland 
Printer  is  shown  to  printers  who  often  come  to 
our  office  to  consult  it.”  Letters  of  similar  tenor 
there  are  from  many  places,  but  these  two  from 
one  city  show  the  growing  power  of  technical  and 
trade  journals.  In  an  age  when  popular  magazines 
and  papers  speak  in  terms  of  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  and  even  millions  when  referring  to  circula¬ 
tion,  publications  with  a  comparatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  are  overlooked.  Great  size  does  not 
always  mean  great  influence.  In  the  letters  under 
consideration  we  find  a  paper  performing  two 
functions  —  stimulating  a  desire  for  modern  busi¬ 
ness  methods,  and  acting  as  a  salesman  for  Amer¬ 
ican  machinery.  Printers  of  Barcelona  —  that  is, 
those  who  are  not  subscribers  —  go  where  they  can 
find  The  Inland  Printer  to  get  advice  and 
inspiration  in  its  pages,  which  means  that  Amer¬ 
ican  ideas  of  typography  are  invading  Spain,  and 
another  decade  will  see  this  American  influence 
looming  large  on  the  printed  page  of  that  country. 


Hartman  Gives  Some  Figures. 

“Why  is  a  hen?”  is  an  old  question  that  has 
ceased  to  worry  us.  The  problem  a  number  of 
our  leading  craftsmen  are  puzzled  over  at  this 
time  is  “  Why  is  a  printer?  ”  William  J.  Hartman, 
the  well-known  “  costologist  ”  of  Chicago,  in  an 
address  at  the  Ohio  Cost  Congress  pointed  out  one 
or  two  little  things  which  are  likely  to  make  us 
ponder  over  the  latter  question.  Among  other 
things,  Mr.  Hartman  said : 

“  There  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  about  thirty  thousand  job-printers. 
You  would  imagine  that  among  the  number  there 
would  be  some  millionaires.  Here  are  the  facts. 
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compiled  from  Dun’s  Agency  book:  There  are 
printers  in  the  country  rated  at  $5,000  and  over,  to 
the  number  of  1,717;  printers  rated  $1,000  and 
over,  4,453;  printers  rated  less  than  $1,000, 
5,886 ;  a  total  of  10,339.  If  my  figures  are  correct 
as  to  the  number,  there  are  about  twenty-six  thou¬ 
sand  printers  in  this  country  who  have  no  rating 
at  all,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  bad  propo¬ 
sition  for  the  printer.  We  turn  back  and  find  that 
the  haberdasher  —  the  little  fellow  who  sells  your 
neckties  and  collars  and  cuffs  —  we  find  that  1,018 
of  them  are  rated  at  $10,000  and  up ;  1,943  are 
rated  at  $5,000  and  up ;  2,943  are  rated  at  $3,000 
and  up,  and  4,692  are  rated  at  $1,000  and  up.” 

These  facts  and  figures  ought  at  least  to  help 
awaken  the  “  standpatter  ”  who  can  see  no  good  in 
cost  congresses  and  the  general  get-together  move¬ 
ment. 


Twin  Successes. 

Making  a  professional  success  of  one’s  business 
and  making  a  business  success  of  one’s  profession 
are  two  very  different  things,  declared  a  speaker 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  Chicago  employing  print¬ 
ers.  He  said  that  printing  craftsmen  had  given 
so  much  attention  to  the  former  and  so  little 
thought  to  the  latter,  that  even  the  success  they 
had  made  of  their  profession  was  now  endangered 
by  a  failure,  so  far,  to  make  a  business  success 
of  their  profession.  The  speaker,  though  not  a 
printer,  evidently  knew  something  about  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  business,  and  his  statement  is  not  likely 
to  be  challenged  by  those  who  are  printers. 

In  these  pages,  not  long  since,  we  pointed  out 
this  danger  to  “professional  success,”  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words :  “  If  growth  is  to  come  in  any  busi¬ 
ness,  the  men  engaged  in  it  must  be  fitted  for  their 
work.  Their  reward  should  be  sufficient  to  give 
time  for  study  and  research,  for  investigation  and 
experiment.  Just  as  poverty  is  the  implacable 
enemy  of  the  social  uplift,  so  is  it  the  most  for¬ 
midable  foe  to  business  development.” 

And  there  can  be  nothing  much  more  certain 
than  that  study,  research,  investigation  and  experi¬ 
ment  will  be  seriously  retarded  unless  greater 
importance  be  attached  to  the  business  methods 
under  which  our  products  are  marketed.  Devel¬ 
opment  of  the  printing  art  rests  primarily  upon 
the  success  which  attends  the  business  methods  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  printing.  While  it  is 
said  that  we  have  made  a  success  of  our  profes¬ 
sion,  by  what  means  can  we  determine  this?  It  is 
true  that  steady  progress  has  been  made.  But  is 
it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  much  greater 
,  degree  of  progress  would  have  resulted  had  those 
engaged  in  the  art  kept  pace  with  other  business 


men  in  the  profitable  exploitation  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts?  This  question  is  clearly  answered,  we  think, 
in  our  quotation  from  a  former  issue. 

While  readily  conceding  that  a  professional 
success  of  one’s  business  and  a  business  success  of 
one’s  profession  are  distinctly  different  proposi¬ 
tions,  surely  no  one  will  deny  that  the  degree  of 
success  of  the  one  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
degree  of  success  of  the  other. 


Enter,  The  Ben  Franklin  Club  of  America. 

I 

A  new  organization  makes  its  bow  to  the 
employing  printers  of  America.  Like  the  United 
Typothetse,  its  birthplace  is  Chicago.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  the  clans  met  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  then  thought  “  impossible  ”  demand  of  the 
unions  for  a  nine-hour  work-day,  and  there  were 
declarations  of  war  and  war  to  the  knife  against 
the  common  enemy.  In  this  year  of  grace  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  gathering  are  differences 
of  opinion  concerning  a  name,  the  amount  of  dues, 
some  lack  of  courtesy  and  a  misunderstanding  at 
the  get-together  gathering  at  Denver  in  Septem¬ 
ber  last.  Even  in  such  circumstances  there  is  no 
declaration  of  war.  On  the  contrary,  the  young 
association  distinctly  disavows  any  desire  for 
strife  or  friction,  and  trumpets  aloud  its  wish  to 
live  in  unity  with  all  the  forces  that  are  striving 
for  the  uplift  of  the  craft. 

In  temper,  spirit,  enthusiasm,  purpose  and  per¬ 
sonnel  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  meeting  was  admir¬ 
able.  It  was  composed  of  the  younger  element 
among  employing  printers  —  men  who  are  pro¬ 
gressive  and  tinctured  with  the  altruistic  spirit 
that  is  becoming  so  pronounced  in  business  circles. 

Well-officered  and  with  assurances  of  more 
than  eleven  hundred  members  to  start  with,  the 
new  organization  possesses  all  the  intrinsic  ele¬ 
ments  necessary  to  assure  success. 

What  doubts  there  may  be  are  dependent  on 
extrinsic  elements.  Can  or  will  the  trade  support 
two  employing-printer  organizations?  For  the 
present  the  installation  of  cost  systems  will  be  the 
main  purpose  of  the  Typothetse  and  the  Franklin- 
ites.  An  especially  substantial  aid  to  that  agita¬ 
tion  are  the  cost  congresses.  Are  we  to  have  com¬ 
petition  in  such  meetings?  The  Typothetse  has  a 
cost-congress  committee,  so  has  the  Ben  Franklin 
Club,  while  the  Cost  Commission  has  also  declared 
its  intention  to  stay  in  the  field. 

To  have  two  or  three  congresses  will  prove  con¬ 
fusing  and  expensive. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  time  for  pessimism. 
Let  us  look  at  the  brighter  side  of  things.  The 
Franklinites  are  hoping  for  one  organization,  so 
the  Cost  Commission  may  yet  be  our  Moses. 


1 


TOMMY. 

Half-tone  engraving  by  The  Henry  0.  Shepard  Company, 
632  Sherman  street,  Chicago. 

Duplicate  plates  for  sale. 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subjectv  we  do  not  necessarily  Indorse  the  opinions  of  con¬ 
tributors.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  noticed  |  therefore,  correspondents  will  please  ^ive  their  names  —  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  ^ood  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  one  thousand  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  WAGES. 

To  the  Editor:  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  November  6,  1911. 

In  my  present  capacity  at  the  head  of  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  Sentinel  I  have  served  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  my  experience  is  varied  to  a  more  or  less 
degree.  I  have  found  that  since  the  advent  of  the  machine 
in  the  Sentinel  office  there  has  been  a  vast  discrimination  in 
the  matter  of  wages  in  favor  of  the  machine  man,  and  why 
this  is  I  am  now  and  always  have  been  unable  to  answer. 

The  machine  man  argues  from  the  standpoint  that  the 
machine  is  a  “  death  producer,”  and  is,  therefore,  worth  a 
percentage  of  larger  wages  on  that  account,  while  the  hand 
man  does  not  have  the  hardships  to  battle  with. 

Occasionally  we  meet  with  an  operator  who  has  other 
qualifications  than  a  mere  operator.  Eleven  out  of  twelve 
of  the  hand  men  can  turn  out  an  advertisement  or  a  job 
from  a  minute’s  glance  at  the  manuscript  copy;  on  the  other 
hand,  about  one  in  a  dozen  machine  operators  can  do  the 
same,  and  yet  this  discrimination  in  wages  —  the  hand 
man  uses  his  brains,  the  machine  man  his  fingers.  I  say 
this  without  fear  of  contradiction :  hand  a  machine  man  a 
piece  of  manuscript  copy  and  he  will  wait  until  it  is  “  prop¬ 
erly  marked  ”  before  he  will  set  a  line  of  it;  yet,  if  you  will 
give  the  hand  man  this  same  copy  he  will  ask  no  questions, 
but  proceed  at  once  to  put  it  into  type.  And  yet  this  dis¬ 
crimination  in  wages.  The  hand  man  must  produce  the 
skill  to  satisfy  the  variations  of  the  art  he  is  called  upon  to 
produce  or  he  does  not  fill  the  bill  and  is  asked  to  step  down, 
but  the  printer  who  learns  the  keyboard  of  the  “  Merg.” 
is  almost  always  a  success. 

I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  wages  of  the 
hand  man  will  be  the  prevailing  wages,  and  not  the  machine 
man’s. 

Another  point  it  is  well  to  remember:  The  rate  of 
wages  now  paid  for  the  difference  between  machine  and 
hand  causes  the  majority  of  the  younger  element  of  the 
printing-office  to  seek  the  machine,  regardless  of  his  quali¬ 
fications,  which  will  in  a  few  years  cause  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem,  as  adequate  hand  help  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
obtain.  If  the  apprentice  of  today  were  given  the  training 
in  printing-office  lore  that  was  compulsory  a  few  years  ago, 
many  no  doubt  could  see  that  he  is  preeminently  fitted  for 
other  than  the  machine  department.  The  boy  who  to-day 
enters  the  printing-office  should  be  compelled  to  possess,  as 
a  first  requisite,  at  least  a  high-school  training  (not  in 
athletics).  Equipped  with  this  he  would  be  better  able  to 
judge  as  to  what  department  he  is  best  fitted  to  enter. 
Another  point  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  is  that  all  appren¬ 
tices  should  be  compelled  to  serve  a  thorough  course  in  the 
hand  department  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
machine-room  for  a  course  there.  E.  W.  Fields, 

Superintendent  of  Printing,  Sentinel  Publishing  Company. 


TEACHING  APPRENTICES. 

To  the  Editor:  Chicago,  III.,  November  1,  1911. 

The  question  of  teaching  apprentices  the  printing  trade 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  trade  jour¬ 
nals  and  also  at  meetings  of  employing  printers.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  idea  seems  to  be  that  a  boy  can  not  learn  the  trade 
as  well  now,  as  in  the  old  days,  when  he  was  required  to 
help  at  all  the  different  kinds  of  work  around  the  shop. 
There  are  many  complaints  of  incompetent  workmen,  and 
yet  a  great  many  of  these  incompetents  come  from  the 
smaller  towns,  and  have  learned  what  they  know  of  the 
trade  under  the  same  conditions  as  did  those  employing 
printers  who  are  now  at  the  top  of  the  business.  We  also 
find  many  good  workmen  who  learned  what  they  know  in 
large  offices,  and  under  conditions  that  are  supposed  to  be 
unfavorable.  So  we  are  led  to  believe  that  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  fault  lies  with  the  one  learning  the  trade,  and  not 
with  the  present  system  of  teaching  it.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  a  great  many  of  the  present-day  apprentices  do  not  get 
on  better  is  that  they  are  more  interested  in  other  things 
than  in  printing  —  the  standing  of  the  “  White  Sox  ”  or  the 
attractions  of  some  girl  in  the  bindery  take  about  as  much 
of  their  time  as  does  their  work. 

In  the  old  days  when  a  journeyman  printer  had  to  do  all 
work,  from  setting  type  to  setting  a  hen,  or  going  up  to  the 
proprietor’s  house  and  cutting  wood,  it  was  necessary  to 
teach  the  beginners  all  parts  of  the  trade.  But  now,  when 
everything  has  become  specialized  and  has  to  be  done 
quickly  and  correctly,  any  one  can  easily  see  that  the  time 
spent  trying  to  learn  more  than  one  part  of  the  business  is 
time  wasted.  Of  course  a  compositor  should  know  good 
presswork  when  he  sees  it,  so  should  a  pressman  know  when 
work  is  well  or  poorly  displayed,  but  this  is  better  learned 
from  some  of  the  first-class  trade  journals  and  from  study 
when  out  of  the  shop,  and  the  time  at  work  should  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  only  one  branch  of  the  business. 

In  Chicago,  the  Typographical  Union  and  the  Employ¬ 
ing  Printers’  Association  have  an  agreement  by  which 
apprentices  are  graded  into  five  different  classes,  and  are 
allowed  to  pass  from  one  grade  to  the  next  higher  only 
after  they  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  do  so.  They 
are  also  required  to  take  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  of  Instruction 
in  Printing  —  a  schooling  that  would  benefit  almost  any 
one  connected  with  the  printing  craft. 

In  teaching  beginners  the  trade  in  this  way  they  learn 
only  what  they  will  be  required  to  use  after  they  become 
journeymen.  But  if  they  are  ambitious,  and  place  their 
work  on  a  higher  standard  than  that  of  their  weekly-pay 
envelopes,  or  if  they  want  to  engage  in  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  there  are  many  ways  of  learning  the  details  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  trade  after  one  has  been  mastei’ed. 

Glen  Coleman. 
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INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gray,  who  worked  in  the  office  of  Gibbs  & 
Bamforth,  St.  Albans,  fifty-six  years,  latterly  as  foreman, 
died  recently,  aged  eighty-six. 

The  British  government’s  stationery  office  has  become 
a  great  purchasing,  contracting,  and  distributing  and  sell¬ 
ing  department,  having  had  a  turnover  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  of  £897,670  ($4,367,160)  and  serving  every  other 
department  and  every  quarter  of  the  British  world.  This 
included  an  expenditure  of  £102,000  ($496,230)  for  parlia¬ 
mentary  publications  and  £70,000  ($340,550)  for  envel¬ 
opes. 

It  is  reported  that  another  important  house  in  the 
metropolis  has  come  to  terms  with  the  London  Society  of 
Compositors  on  the  hours  question  and  will  regard  all  over 
fifty  hours  as  overtime.  The  general  outlook  seems  to  be 
considered  so  bright  —  despite  the  very  dull  summer  and 
fall  trade  —  that  the  weekly  strike  benefit  levy  of  3  shil¬ 
lings  is  to  be  reduced  one-half  by  the  society.  There  is 
no  denying  the  fact  that  the  levies  before  and  during  the 
printers’  strike  were  considerable  of  a  burden  for  the  aver¬ 
age  member.  Life  in  London  with  a  family  on  39  shillings 
($9.48)  per  week  includes  very  little  of  “  beer  and  skittles.” 

This  will  be  a  record  year  for  Great  Britain  so  far  as 
strikes  are  concerned.  The  strike  of  the  London  printers 
was  followed  by  a  strike  on  the  part  of  the  wharf  workmen 
and  the  railway  freight  handlers,  which  interfered  with  the 
delivery  of  paper,  so  that  many  journals  had  to  appear  in 
reduced  form,  and  job  and  other  offices  had  to  give  lay-off 
notices  to  their  employees.  Then  began  the  strikes  of  the 
news-venders  in  Dublin,  Liverpool,  Carlisle,  etc.,  who 
wanted  their  papers  from  the  publishers  at  3  pence,  instead 
of  4  to  5  pence,  per  dozen.  These  strikes  failed  after  much 
damage  had  resulted.  More  successful  were  the  eleven 
hundred  employees  (mostly  girls)  of  the  large  lithographic 
fii'm  of  Hudson,  Scott  &  Sons,  in  Newcastle  and  Carlisle, 
who  had  gone  out  to  obtain  a  wage  increase.  And  now  the 
molders  in  one  of  the  largest  printing-machine  factories, 
that  of  Payne  &  Sons,  in  Otley,  have  gone  out.  This  firm 
intended  to  introduce  contract  work  in  all  its  departments, 
to  which  the  men  would  not  agree;  moreover,  these  demand 
an  increase  in  wage  of  2  shillings  per  week  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  30  shillings  per  week.  Further  disturbances  are 
recorded  in  other  graphic  circles  — ■  Edinburgh,  Swansea, 
Liverpool,  etc.  It  may  here  be  added  that,  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  number  of  unions 
in  the  printing  and  kindred  trades  of  Great  Britain  is  at 
present  thii-ty-eight,  with  a  total  membership  of  73,880. 

GERMANY. 

A  NEW  school  of  illustration  and  printing  has  been 
started  at  Munich. 

Frau  Marie  Matthias,  proprietress  of  a  printing-office 
in  Meseritz,  has  been  honored  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
through  the  bestowal  upon  her  of  a  Red  Cross  medal  of 
the  third  class. 

The  Berlin  Society  of  Printing-office  Superintendents 
on  October  2  began  a  new  course  in  cost  accounting,  the 
one  given  under  its  auspices  last  winter  having  proved 
most  successful. 

The  trade  court,  oi>  commission,  of  Hanover,  recently 
decided  that  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  an  employee  (of  a 
bindery  in  this  case)  to  do  strike-work  was  no  ground  for 


discharging  him  on  the  instant  —  that  is,  without  giving  | 
the  usual  term  of  notice.  ■  ! 

A  FIRM  in  Ilmenau,  Thuringen,  has  put  upon  the  market  ' 
a  series  of  playing-cards  made  of  celluloid,  which  should  | 
become  popular  because  of  their  great  durability  and  sani-  ^ 
tary  quality  (as  one  can  wash  them).  ' 

Two  printers’  apprentices  in  Berlin  recently  sued  their  . 
masters,  because  these  had  been  negligent  in  giving  them 
instruction.  One  master  was  ordered  to  pay  100  marks  ' 
and  the  other  80  marks,  to  the  respective  lads,  as  damages.  ; 

Strikes  and  lockouts,  caused  by  disputations  about  ■ 
wages  and  hours,  have  occurred  in  the  lithographic  trade 
in  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  and  other  German  cities.  At 
last  accounts  no  agi’eements  had  been  reached  between  the  ' 
masters  and  men.  ' 

Richard  Intran,  a  master  printer  at  Stotternheim,  j 
who  was  also  financial  secretary  of  the  town,  stole  over  ' 
35,000  marks  from  a  bank  safe,  of  which  he  had  the  key. 
He  committed  suicide  while  serving  a  prison  sentence  in 
Grossrudestedt,  by  hanging  himself. 

Compositor  Herman  Tank,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
a  term  of  service  in  the  army  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870-71,  worked  forty-two  years  continuously  in 
the  Sandermeyer  office,  in  Stuttgart,  on  October  1  cele¬ 
brated  his  fiftieth  year  as  a  printer. 

At  an  examination,  held  September  26,  for  the  Berlin 
and  Potsdam  district,  three  applicants  passed  and  were 
given  the  title  of  master  printer.  A  fourth  applicant  did 
not  pass  and  was  set  back  one  year.  On  October  3,  four 
more  applicants  in  the  same  district  passed  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  were  accredited  as  master  printers. 

The  district  court  of  Kolmar  has  just  decided  that  a 
typographical  error  in  an  advertisement  does  not  negate 
the  obligation  to  pay  the  charge  for  printing  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  nor  does  it  give  any  right  to  claim  damages;  and  the 
German  supreme  court  has  ruled  that  no  compensation 
may  be  demanded  for  errors  due  to  undecipherable  manu¬ 
script. 

The  firm  of  Goldner  &  Hoppner,  who  are  the  present 
owners  of  the  printing-office  started  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  by  Johann  Gabriel  Giittner,  the  first  printer  at 
Chemnitz,  have  issued  an  elegantly  executed  jubilee  pam¬ 
phlet,  giving  “  The  History  of  the  Oldest  Printing-office  in 
Chemnitz.”  The  work  contains  also  a  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  reproductions  of  old  book-titles. 

On  October  1  the  printing-office  of  G.  Kreysing,  in  Leip¬ 
sic,  was  just  one  hundred  years  old.  It  was  started  in  1811, 
by  the  publishing  house  of  F.  C.  W.  Vogel,  which  pur¬ 
chased  and  combined  two  old  existing  offices,  one  estab¬ 
lished  by  J.  H.  Richter  in  1685  and  the  other  by  Adam 
Heinrich  Golle  in  1736.  The  production  of  scientific  and 
Oriental  works  is  a  specialty  of  this  office. 

In  the  bankruptcy  case  of  William  Kutschbach,  of  Leip¬ 
sic  and  Dresden,  bills  for  1,098,690  marks  of  alleged  debt 
were  disallowed.  For  recognized  liabilities  of  11,420  marks 
there  are,  however,  only  3,546  marks  of  available  assets  on 
hand.  Herr  Kutschbach  was  a  backer  for  the  Citotype 
typesetting  machine,  which,  after  the  fashion  of  many 
similar  ventures,  devoured  all  his  substance  with  no  good 
results. 

The  Stuttgart  city  council  has  passed  a  resolution  that 
in  the  requests  for  bids,  when  purchasing  supplies  for  the 
city’s  schools,  the  following  clause  be  inserted:  “The 
privilege  is  reserved,  in  considering  bids  for  the  furnishing 
of  supplies,  of  disregarding  those  made  by  printers  who  do 
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not  hold  themselves  to  the  wage-scales  and  work  conditions 
agreed  upon  for  Stuttgart  by  the  master  printers  and  their 
employees.”  Furthermore,  the  right  is  also  resei’ved  of 
excluding  the  bids  of  those  who  publish  immoral  and  trashy 
literature. 

Herr  Gustav  Montpellier,  believed  to  have  been  the 
oldest  printer  in  Germany,  died  in  Kolmar,  Alsace,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  aged  ninety-six.  He  entered  service  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  in  the  Decker  printing-office  in  Kolmar,  and 
remained  in  it  sixty  years,  when  he  retired  to  well-earned 
rest.  Montpellier,  like  probably  the  majority  of  French 
printers  of  his  younger  day,  was  a  republican,  and  viewed 
with  pleasure  the  uprisings  of  1848.  He  got  into  difficul¬ 
ties  under  Napoleon  III.,  because  of  his  republican  jour¬ 
nalist  activities,  and  suffered  some  imprisonment,  which 
he  never  forgave. 

The  winter  tei’m  of  the  Berlin  Printing  Trade  School 
opened  October  14.  The  school  has  now  nine  sections: 
1.  Drawing  of  ornaments  and  plant  forms,  also  freehand 
drawing.  2.  Drawing  of  letter  forms;  writing  of  different 
letter  styles  with  regard  to  their  use  in  typography;  review 
of  the  historic  development  of  letter  foi-ms.  3.  Designing 
and  sketching  of  typographic  work  — •  division  of  flat  sur¬ 
faces;  jobwork.  4.  Color  technology.  5.  Designing  and 
sketching  of  typographic  work  —  jobwork,  book  arrange¬ 
ment,  advertisements  —  illustrated  by  lantern  slides;  con¬ 
ventionalized  drawing  of  plant  forms  for  typographic  pur¬ 
poses.  6.  Practice  at  jobwork  and  at  the  hand  press.  7. 
Printing  technic ;  illustration  and  color-printing;  mechan¬ 
ical  make-ready  methods;  three  and  four  color  work.  8. 
Technic  of  office  work;  preparing  and  calculating  jobs.  9. 
The  production  of  tint-plates  in  linoleum,  celluloid  and  type- 
metal.  Classes  are  held  every  evening  during  the  week 
and  on  Sunday  mornings;  in  fact,  a  large  propoi’tion  of 
the  tuition  is  given  on  Sundays. 

■  After  two  weeks  of  discussion  by  the  representatives 
of  the  organizations  of  the  German  master  printers  and 
their  employees,  a  new  wage-tariff  was  agreed  upon  on 
October  7,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1912,  and  be  in  force 
five  years.  The  agreement  was  not  reached  without  con¬ 
siderable  spirited  dispute  and  often  matters  seemed  to  have 
reached  a  very  critical  stage,  but  concessions  from  both 
sides  finally  made  an  accord  possible.  The  new  scale  is  a 
very  lengthy  document  (which,  like  its  predecessor,  will 
probably  require  an  exegesis).  A  few  of  its  main  points 
may  be  stated  briefly.  The  employees  have  obtained  a 
raise  in  wages  of  about  ten  per  cent  and  a  shortening  of 
the  week’s  work  by  one-half  hour;  also  some  desirable 
ameliorations  in  shop  practice.  The  local  extra  rates 
applicable  to  places  where  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  were 
calculated  according  to  a  new  and  more  exact  principle. 
Working  hour’s  for  the  various  systems  of  typesetting 
machines  are  to  be  regulated  by  a  uniform  rule.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  the  apprenticeship  system  were  agreed  upon,  and 
apprentices  in  newspaper  offices  are  to  receive  as  much 
instruction  as  those  in  job-offices. 

PRANCE. 

The  Parisian  journal.  Eclair,  which  has  a  large  circu¬ 
lation  among  the  well-to-do,  has  been  purchased,  at  a  cost 
of  $300,000,  by  the  wife  of  Prince  Victor  Napoleon,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Princess  Clementine.  The  journal,  Patrie,  was  also 
purchased  by  the  princess  some  time  ago. 

An  extensive  investigation  is  being  made  by  the  French 
Ministry  of  Labor  into  the  hygienic  condition  of  printing- 
offices,  it  being  alleged  that  many  are  quite  insanitary. 
The  inspectors  are  to  send  in  their  reports  by  next  Janu¬ 


ary,  when  it  will  be  determined  what  regulative  measures 
will  be  necessary. 

Two  YOUNG  French  litterateurs,  Paul  Reboux  and  Rene 
Blum,  are  reported  to  have  hit  upon  the  idea  of  starting  a 
“  League  Against  Booklending,”  and  have  already  taken 
steps  to  that  end.  Realizing  the  psychological  fact  that  it 
will  be  easier  for  the  possessor  of  a  valuable  book  to  say 
“  no  ”  to  any  one  desiring  to  borrow  it,  if  he  can  hide  him¬ 
self  behind  a  coterie  of  similar-minded  persons,  the  league 
will  furnish  its  members  with  small  parchment  labels, 
which  they  can  post  on  their  bookshelves.  This  label  gives 
notice  to  everybody  that  the  owner  of  the  books  never  lends 
them.  Thus,  it  is  believed  by  the  promulgators  of  the  idea, 
one  may  politely  ward  off  the  importunate  book-borrower. 

RUSSIA. 

The  library  of  “  Ivan  the  Terrible,”  which  was  recently 
discovered  in  the  catacombs  of  the  Kremlin,  as  the  Tdgliche 
Rundschau  reports,  has  been  catalogued  by  the  antiqua¬ 
rians.  This  find,  which  was  contained  in  a  fireproof,  walled- 
up,  arched  chamber,  consists  of  about  two  hundred  works. 
Most  of  the  matter  is  said  to  be  well  preserved,  not  harmed 
in  any  way  by  dampness  or  otherwise.  The  library  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  manuscripts  and  very  early  printing. 
A  number  of  the  oldest  metal-relief  impressions  of  the 
twelfth  century  are  present,  which  were  printed  from  entire 
graved  plates  and  display  the  first  sorry  efforts  in  the  art. 
A  few  sheets  have  biblical  verses  and  psalms  as  their  con¬ 
tent.  A  number  of  examples  of  wood-plate  printing,  which 
have  the  characteristics  of  pre-Gutenbergian  work,  are 
also  an  interesting  part  of  the  collection.  A  forty-two-line 
Gutenberg  Bible  is  also  said  to  have  been  found.  A  lai’ge 
part  of  the  library  is  made  up  of  Hebraic  manuscripts, 
which  were  artistically  written  on  parchment  by  monks, 
and  which  were  much  in  vogue  in  the  early  Middle  Ages; 
also  Greek  writings  by  Aristotle  and  others.  At  present 
investigations  are  being  made  as  to  whether  this  is  really 
the  library  of  “  Ivan  the  Teri’ible,”  as  the  opinion  has  been 
held  that  his  library  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1551.  Ivan, 
as  is  known,  brought  German  workmen,  scholars  and 
artists  to  Russia,  to  cultui’e  his  people.  This  would  explain 
the  presence  of  so  many  German  prints.  Ivan  also  intro¬ 
duced  the  first  printing-office  into  Russia.  His  interest  in 
typography  and  literature,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been 
quite  large. 

SPAIN. 

The  society  of  artists,  Circulo  de  Bellas  Artes  de 
Madrid,  is  arranging  to  hold  an  international  exposition  of 
the  graphic  arts  and  affiliated  industries,  in  Madrid,  in  the 
spring  of  1912. 

According  to  its  last  annual  report,  the  Typographic 
Federation  of  Spain  has  twenty- two  local  branches,  with 
3,430  members,  comprised  of  printers  and  bookbinders. 
The  twelfth  convention  of  the  organization  was  held  at 
Valladolid,  on  September  23  and  succeeding  days. 

The  master  printers  of  Spain  held  their  first  national 
convention,  at  Barcelona,  on  October  15  to  18.  Among  the 
matters  which  wei’e  discussed  were :  (1)  The  necessity  of 

establishing  a  fixed  minimum  price  for  printing,  to  avoid 
ruinous  competition;  (2)  trade  schools  and  apprenticeship 
in  the  offices;  (3)  methods  of  preventing  clients  abusing 
the  confidence  of  printers;  (4)  local  master  printers’ 
associations;  (5)  the  maintenance  of  labor  tariffs. 

PORTUGAL. 

Portuguese  orthography  is  a  thing  which  at  present 
exists  only  in  theory.  In  practice,  each  one  writes  as  he 
pleases,  which,  of  course,  brings  about  all  sorts  of  peculiar 
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differences.  On  the  one  extreme  are  the  phoneticians,  who 
endeavor  to  write  exactly  as  the  sounds  are  pronounced, 
and  on  the  other  are  the  conservists,  who  want  to  keep 
each  word  exactly  as  it  was  when  born.  Between  them  are 
the  various  degrees  of  personal  preference,  which  are  con¬ 
flicting  enough.  Neither  Portugal  nor  Brazil  has  an  aca¬ 
demic  dictionary  like  France,  nor  an  official  school  orthog¬ 
raphy  like  Germany.  The  mix-up  is,  therefore,  easily 
explained.  To  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos,  the  Portuguese 
government  named  a  commission  to  make  a  study  of  the 
problem  and  recommend  a  normal,  consistent  orthography. 
This  commission  consists  of  a  number  of  the  most  eminent 
Portuguese  philologists  and  language  scholars.  It  has  now 
made  a  report,  which  will  probably  be  adopted,  but  which 
is  too  long  to  be  reprinted  here,  though  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  those  who  would  like  to  have  English  spellings 
receive  similar  attention  and  regulation. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

A  NEW  wage-scale  for  the  provinces  went  into  effect 
July  1  last,  to  continue  three  years.  Its  principal  points 
are  these :  Forty-eight  hours  is  a  week’s  work.  The  wage 
per  week  is  45  to  47%  shillings  ($10.87  to  $11.68)  in  places 
having  three  thousand  inhabitants  or  less;  47%  to  50 
shillings  ($11.68  to  $12.15)  in  places  having  up  to  six  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants;  50  to  55  shillings  ($12.15  to  $13.36)  in 
the  larger  places.  Machine  compositors  receive  72  shillings 
($17.50)  for  day  work  (forty-eight  hours)  and  77  shillings 
($18.70)  for  night  work  (forty-two  hours)  at  the  Lino¬ 
types,  57%  and  67%  shillings  at  the  Monoline  and  Baro- 
type,  57%  and  62%  shillings  at  the  Typograph,  and  55  and 
60  shillings  at  the  Simplex.  Overtime,  twenty-flve  per 
cent  on  newspapers  and  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent 
on  jobwork.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  six  years,  and 
the  apprentice  is  to  receive  weekly  7%,  10,  15,  20,  25,  30 
shillings  in  the  successive  years  of  this  period. 

SWEDEN. 

Official  statistics  show  that  there  are  in  Sweden  375 
printing-offices,  employing  6,731  persons  (including  813 
women) .  The  value  of  their  yearly  output  is  given 
as  19,453,107  crowns  ($5,213,433).  In  lithographic  and 
chemigraphic  establishments  1,966  persons  (including  584 
women)  are  employed.  There  are  71  paper  factories, 
employing  7,889  persons;  the  value  of  their  output  is  given 
as  47,364,416  crowns  ($12,693,663).  The  number  of  wood- 
pulp  producing  concerns  is  157,  employing  12,362  persons, 
their  product  being  valued  at  79,578,910  crowns  ($21,327,- 
148),  considerably  more  than  that  of  the  distantly  related 
industrial  branches  combined. 

ITALY. 

A  STRIKE  occurred  in  the  printing-offices  of  Milan 
recently,  involving  about  five  thousand  men.  It  was  caused 
by  the  refusal  of  the  masters  to  reinstate  four  discharged 
men,  and  the  Milanese  daily  papers,  including  the  Corrierre 
della  Sera  (Evening  Courier),  which  has  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  of  any  Italian  paper,  were  unable  to  make  their 
usual  appearance.  After  two  days’  idleness  the  printers’ 
union  found  that  the  strike  was  unjustifiable  and  ordered 
the  resumption  of  work.  The  employers  agreed  to  pay  one 
day’s  wages  for  the  time  of  the  strike,  the  money  to  go  to 
the  workmen’s  old-age  pension  fund. 

SWITZERLAND. 

On  October  1  a  monument  was  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  the  Tipografia  Elvetica,  at  Capolago,  a  town  in  southern 
Switzerland.  This  memorial,  an  obelisk  seven  meters  high, 
carries  on  its  apex  a  flame-shaped  crown,  and  is  the  work  of 
Architects  Pinardi  and  Coltelli,  of  Milan.  It  is  placed  near 


the  little  white  building  which  housed  the  Tipografia  Elvet¬ 
ica,  that  noted  printery  (run  by  exiled  Italian  printers) 
which  had  so  much  to  do  -with  the  Italian  struggles  for 
freedom.  From  here  during  many  years  were  smuggled 
across  the  neighboring  boundary  thousands  of  sheets  and 
pamphlets  printed  to  awaken  a  demand  in  northern  Italy 
for  the  throwing  off  of  the  Austrian  yoke.  Many  noted 
patriots,  among  them  Crispi  and  Mazzini,  worked  often  for 
weeks  in  this  little  shop. 

DENMARK. 

The  Danish  Provincial  Master  Printers’  Society  has 
gotten  out  a  cost-calculation  book,  copies  of  which  are  fur¬ 
nished  free  to  each  member. 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  Danish  Typographic  Asso¬ 
ciation  it  was  shown  that  the  advantages  of  the  new  wage- 
scale,  recently  agreed  upon  by  the  masters  and  men,  were 
greater  than  had  been  supposed.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  it 
was  secured  without  the  unpleasant  and  often  fruitless 
struggles  which  occurred  in  other  countries. 

PERSIA. 

Teheran,  the  chief  city  of  Persia,  now  has  ten  political 
papers:  Meglis  (the  parliamentary  journal),  Bargh, 

Esteglahe  Iran,  Iran  Nou  (The  New  Persian),  Assr  Tamad- 
don,  Tonbih,  Pahberehne  (The  Barefoot),  Danesh  (The 
Knowing)  and  Police  Iran.  In  addition,  two  others,  Shems 
(The  Sun)  and  Hablol-Matin,  are  considered  as  local  jour¬ 
nals,  though  one  is  printed  in  Constantinople  and  the  other 
in  Calcutta  and  sent  here  for  distribution. 

AFRICA. 

It  is  reported  that  the  native  (negro)  compositors  on 
the  Journal  of  Katanga,  the  first  Congolese  newspaper, 
which  has  just  appeared  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  have  gone  on 
a  strike.  They  demanded  pay  for  overtime  after  5:30  P.M., 
and  that  their  names  be  given  as  collaborators  on  a  copy  of 
the  paper  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  King  of  Belgium. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Although  this  colony  has  but  few  over  a  million  inhab¬ 
itants,  it  has  no  less  than  233  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
of  which  67  appear  daily,  32  triweekly,  26  semiweekly,  68 
weekly,  4  semimonthly,  1  every  three  weeks  and  35  monthly. 

BRAZIL. 

The  Brazilian  government  printing-office  at  Rio  Janeiro 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  September  17.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  $3,000,000.  A  few  days  later  the  national 
library  suffered  the  same  fate,  through  which  many  price¬ 
less,  irreplaceable  documents  were  lost. 

BELGIUM. 

The  strike  of  seven  months’  duration  of  the  printers  of 
Verviers  has  at  last  come  to  an  end,  by  an  agreement 
between  masters  and  men.  The  minimum  wage  for  jour¬ 
neymen  is  fixed  at  4%  francs  (87  cents)  per  day  of  ten 
hours. 

NORWAY. 

A  Norwegian  graphic-arts  exposition,  comprising  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur  photography,  chemigraphy  and 
artistic  reproduction,  will  be  opened  next  January,  in 
Christiania. 

AUSTRIA. 

A  new  Austrian  law,  prohibiting  night  work  for 
women  between  the  hours  of  8  p.m.  and  5  a.m.,  went  into 
effect  August  1.  This  does  not  suit  many  printing  con¬ 
cerns  which  have  employed  women  in  various  capacities 
long  hours  at  night. 

PORTO  RICO. 

According  to  the  last  census  taken  in  this  island,  Porto 
Rico  has  41  printing  establishments,  with  353  employees. 
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NO.  XIII. - BY  W.  E.  STEVENS, 

Assistant  Instructor,  Inland  Printer  Technical  School. 


This  department  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  apprentices,  and  the  subjects  taken  up  are  selected  for  their  immediate  prac¬ 
tical  value.  Correspondence  is  invited*  Specimens  of  apprentices*  work  will  be  criticized  by  personal  letter*  Address  all  communi¬ 
cations  to  Apprentice  Printers*  Technical  Club*  624-632  Sherman  street*  Chicago* 


Our  lesson  for  this  month  is  on  the  peculiar  signs  and 
characters  used  in  printing.  We  have  selected  only  those 
which  are  the  most  commonly  used,  but  complete  lists  can 
be  found  in  most  of  the  larger  dictionaries. 


MATHEMATICAL,  ALGEBRAICAL  AND 
GEOMETRICAL. 


+ 


X 


< 

> 

< 

> 


plus;  and;  the  sign  of  addition;  as,  a  +  b  =  c; 
6  +  4  =  10.  When  used  at  the  end  of  a  decimal  this 
sign  indicates  that  it  is  only  approximately  correct; 
as,  the  square  root  of  2  is  1.4142135  +. 
minus;  less;  the  sign  of  subtraction;  as,  a  —  b  =  c; 
6  —  4  =  2.  When  used  at  the  end  of  a  decimal  this 
sign  indicates  that  figures  have  been  omitted,  and  that 
the  last  retained  figure  has  been  increased  by  unity; 
as,  the  square  root  of  2  is  1.414214  — . 


multiplied  by;  times;  as,  aXb  =  ab;  6X4  =  24. 
Multiplication  is  also  often  indicated  by  dots,  or,  when 
not  numerals,  by  wi’iting  the  factors  without  any  sign ; 
as,  a  X  b  X  c  =  a.  b.  c  —  a6c;2X3X4  =  2.  3.  4  =  24. 
divided  by;  as,  a  -^b;  that  is,  a  divided  by  6;  6  3  =  2. 

Division  is  often  indicated  by  placing  the  divisor  under 


the  dividend  and  drawing  a  line  between ; 


is  equal  to;  equals;  as,  (a  +  6)  X  c  =  ac  +  be; 
6  +  2  =  8;  that  is,  6  plus  2  equals  8. 


is  to;  the  ratio  of;  a  sign  of  geometrical  proportion; 
as,  a  :  b  ::  c  :  d;  that  is,  a  is  to  6  as  c  is  to  d;  or,  the 
ratio  of  a  to  6  equals  the  ratio  of  c  to  d. 
as,  equals;  a  sign  of  geometrical  proportion.  See 
explanation  above  for  example. 


qzl  plus  or  minus;  ambiguous.  When  prefixed  to 
a  number  or  quantity  this  sign  indicates  that  it  may 
have  either  of  the  signs  +  or  — ;  as,  4a2  is  ±  2a.. 
is  less  than;  a  sign  of  inequality;  as,  a  <  b;  that  is, 
a  is  less  than  6;  3  <  4. 

is  greater  than;  a  sign  of  inequality;  as,  a  ^  b;  that 
is,  a  is  greater  than  b;  5  >  3. 

is  not  less  than;  as,  «■  <j;  ;  that  is,  a  is  not  less  than 
b,  although  the  first  quantity  may  be  the  same  or 
greater  than  the  last. 

is  not  greater  than;  as,  a  b.  See  explanation  of 
example  above. 

is  not  equal  to;  contradictory  of  the  sign  =;  as,  a  +  6; 
that  is,  a  is  not  equal  to  b. 

the  difference  between;  a  sign  which  inndicates  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  two  quantities  but  does  not  designate 
which  quantity  is  the  greater;  as,  a  ^  b;  that  is,  the 
difference  between  a  and  6. 


oc  varies  as;  is  proportional  to;  as,  a  cc  b;  that  is,  a 
varies  as  b,  or  is  dependent  for  its  value  upon  b. 

V  root;  called  the  radical  sign.  When  used  alone  it  indi¬ 
cates  the  square  root ;  as,  V  4  =  2;  that  is,  the  square 
root  of  4  equals  2 ;  V  a.  4^  =  2a.  To  denote  any  other 
than  the  square  root  figures  are  placed  above  the  sign; 

3  5  10 

as,  j/  o,  y'a,  -^a,  etc.;  that  is,  the  cube  root,  fifth  root, 
tenth  root,  etc.,  of  a. 
hence;  therefore. 

■ .  ■  since,  because. 

=  is  identical  with;  as,  (a  +  6)  2  =  +  2  ah  +  b-. 

==  is  approximately  equal  to ;  as,  -k  =  3l .  The  char¬ 
acter  TT  denotes  the  number  3.14159265+,  which  is  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diameter. 

=  is  congruent  to;  as,  38  =  59. 

00  indefinitely  great ;  infinity ;  denotes  a  quantity  greater 
than  any  finite  quantity. 

0  indefinitely  small;  infinitesimal;  denotes  a  quantity 
les§  than  any  assignable  quantity. 

/  angle;  the  angle;  as,  /ABC  =  /DEF;  that  is,  the 
angle  ABC  is  equal  to  the  angle  DEF. 

L  right  angle;  the  right  angle;  as,  ./ABC;  that  is,  the 
right  angle  ABC. 

JL  the  perpendicular ;  perpendicular  to ;  as,  draw  ABj_CD ; 

that  is,  draw  AB  perpendicular  to  CD. 

II  parallel;  is  parallel  to;  as,  AB  ||  CD;  that  is,  AB  is 
parallel  to  CD. 

Q  circle;  circumference;  360°. 

I  I  square;  the  square;  as,  Q]  ABCD;  that  is,  the  square 
ABCD. 

□  rectangle;  the  rectangle;  as,  □  ABCD  =  n  EFGH; 
that  is,  the  rectangle  ABCD  equals  the  rectangle 
EFGH. 

triangle;  the  triangle;  as,  AABC  =  ADEF. 

°  degree;  degrees;  as,  80°;  that  is,  eighty  degrees 
'  minutes  of  arc;  as,  30';  that  is,  thii’ty  minutes. 

"  seconds  of  arc;  as,  20";  that  is,  twenty  seconds. 

MONETARY  AND  COMMERCIAL. 

$  dollar;  dollars;  as,  $10;  $200.  There  is  no  definite 
infoi-mation  on  the  origin  of  this  sign,  but  it  is  proba¬ 
bly  a  modified  figure  8,  denoting  a  “  piece  of  eight  ” 
or  eight  reals  — •  an  old  Spanish  coin  of  the  value  of 
a  dollar.  It  is  also  said  that  this  sign  is  formed  by 
the  letters  US  —  United  States  —  the  U  drawn  over 
the  S  and  cut  off  at  the  bottom. 

^  cent;  cents;  as,  10^;  43^. 
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X  pound;  pounds  (sterling);  as,  £1;  £40.  This  char¬ 
acter,  an  L  with  a  line  across  it,  represents  the  corre¬ 
sponding  Latin  word  Librae. 

/  shilling;  shillings;  as,  1/6  =r  Is.  6d.;  that  is,  one 
shilling  and  sixpence;  2/10  =  2s.  lOd. 

Ih  pound;  pounds  (in  weight);  as,  lib;  20Ib.  This 
character  is  the  first  and  third  letters  of  the  Latin 
word  Librae,  connected  by  a  line. 

@  at;  to;  as,  wood  @  $6  per  cord;  flour  per  brl.  $8 
@  $10.50.  This  sign  is  said  to  be  a  graphic  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  word  ad,  meaning  at,  or  to. 

^  per;  as,  sugar  8^;  ^  Ib.  This  character  is  a  form  of  p, 
the  first  letter  of  the  Latin  word  per. 

%  percent;  as,  commission  at  2%%  =  $3.38.  Also  used 
to  denote  “  order  of.” 

%  account;  as,  J.  Brown  in  %  with  H.  Roberts. 

®/^  bill  of  lading. 

%  care  of. 

letter  of  credit. 

#  number;  numbered;  as,  #  40  thread. 


CELESTIAL  AND  ASTRONOMICAL. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC. 

'T’  Aries,  the  ram.  This  sign  represents  the  horns  of  a 
ram. 

g  Taurus,  the  bull.  Representing  the  head  and  horns  of 
a  bull. 

H  Gemini,  the  twins.  The  ancient  statue  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  which  was  formed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  joined 
together  by  two  crosspieces. 

^  Cancer,  the  crab.  The  claws  of  a  crab. 

^  Leo,  the  lion.  A  corruption  of  the  Greek  letter  A  ^ 
the  initial  of  /lewv,  a  lion. 

11P  Virgo,  the  virgin.  A  corruption  of  -ap  for  -KapOivof 
the  Greek  word  for  virgin. 

Libra,  the  balance.  A  rude  picture  of  a  balance. 

Tl/  Scorpio,  the  scorpion.  The  legs  and  tail  of  a  scorpion. 

/  Sagittarius,  the  archer.  An  arrow  just  leaving  the 
bow. 

V5>  Capricornus,  the  goat.  A  ligature  combining  the  let¬ 
ters  Yp  of  the  Greek  v^ord  yparpi^,  a  goat. 

Aquarius,  the  water  bearer.  Representing  waves  of 
water. 

^  Pisces,  the  fishes.  Two  fishes  tied  together  with  a 
string. 

SYMBOLS  OF  THE  ZODIAC. 


Aries  —  January.  ^  Libra  —  July. 

Taurus  —  February.  Scorpio  —  August. 

Gemini  —  March.  ^  Sagittarius  —  September. 
Cancer  —  April.  Capricornus  —  October. 

Leo  —  May.  ^  Aquarius  —  November. 

Virgo  —  June.  ^  Pisces  —  December. 

MOON’S  PHASES. 


•  new  moon.  @  full  moon. 

D  first  quarter.  ([  last  quarter. 


THE  SUN  AND  MAJOR  PLANETS. 

O  or  @  the  sun.  The  first  sign  represents  a  buckler  with 
its  boss,  a  natural  and  appropriate  emblem  of  the  sun; 
the  last  sign  represents  the  sun  and  its  rays, 
the  moon. 


^  Mercury.  Representing  the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  or, 
according  to  some,  his  head  and  winged  cap. 

2  Venus.  A  looking-glass,  an  attribute  of  Venus. 

©  or  ©  the  earth.  The  sign  ©  represents  the  earth  and 
its  equator,  while  to  the  sign  ©  is  added  a  meridian 
line;  or,  as  some  think,  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

5  Mars.  A  shield  and  spear,  the  two  chier  instruments 
of  ancient  warfare.  Some  claim  this  sign  to  be  the 
head,  helmet,  and  nodding  plume  of  a  warrior. 

2f  Jupiter.  A  rude  and  hieroglyphical  representation  of 
an  eagle  —  the  “bird  of  Jove” —  with  expanded 
wings,  or,  perhaps,  the  initial  letter  of  Zeo?,  the  Greek 
name  of  Jupiter,  with  a  line  drawn  through  it  as  a 
mark  of  abbreviation. 

b  Saturn.  An  ancient  scythe  or  sickle,  the  emblem  of 
Saturn,  the  god  of  time. 

^  Uranus.  A  sign  made  up  of  that  for  the  sun  [©]  and 
a  part  of  that  for  Mars  [  ^  ]. 

tj;  Neptune.  A  trident,  the  emblem  of  Neptune,  the  god 
of  the  sea. 

MINOR  PLANETS. 

These  and  all  other  minor  planets  are 
now  commonly  designated  by  a  circle  enclos¬ 
ing  a  number  which  indicates  the  order  of 
their  discovery;  thus,  ®,  Ceres;  Pallas; 
@,  Juno,  etc. 

ASPECTS  AND  NODES. 

d  conjunction.  This  sign  indicates  that  the  bodies  have 
the  same  longitude,  or  right  ascension;  as,  ^60', 
that  is.  Mercury  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun. 

^  sextile.  Indicating  a  difference  of  60°  in  longitude,  or 
right  ascension. 

□  quadrature.  Indicating  a  difference  of  90°  in  longi¬ 
tude,  or  right  ascension. 

A  trine.  Indicating  a  difference  of  120°  in  longitude,  or 
right  ascension. 

§  opposition.  Indicating  a  difference  of  180°  in  longi¬ 
tude,  or  right  ascension ;  as  O  §  ;  that  is,  the  sun  is 

in  opposition  to  the  moon. 

Q,  ascending  node;  also  called  dragon’s  head. 

^  descending  node;  also  called  dragon’s  tail. 

The  signs  for  ascending  and  descending  nodes  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  fancy  of  ancient  ’astronomers,  who  saw  in 
the  deviation  from  the  ecliptic  made  by  a  planet  in 
passing  from  one  node  to  another  a  figure  like  that  of 
a  dragon,  the  belly  being  where  the  planet  has  the 
greatest  latitude,  and  the  head  and  tail  the  points  of 
intersection  with  the  ecliptic. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

response.  This  sign  is  used  in  Roman  Catholic  and 
some  other  service  books. 

■)/  versicle.  Used  in  Roman  Catholic  and  other  service 
books  to  denote  the  part  recited  or  sung  by  the  priest, 
or  pei’son  who  presides  at  the  office  of  prayers. 

^  A  character  used  in  Roman  Catholic  service  books  to 
divide  each  verse  of  a  psalm  into  two  parts,  and  show 
where  the  response  begins. 

^  or  -|-.  A  sign  of  the  cross  used  by  the  Pope,  and  by  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  and  archbishops,  immediately  before 
their  names.  In  Roman  Catholic  and  some  other  serv¬ 
ice  books,  it  is  used  in  those  places  of  the  prayers  and 


2  ueres. 
2  Pallas. 
5  Juno, 
g  Vesta. 
iSs  Iris. 

M  Flora. 
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benediction  where  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  to  be  made. 
The  sign  ^  is  called  a  square,  or  Maltese,  cross. 

-j-  Latin  cross,  x  St.  Andrew’s  cross. 

MEDICAL. 

recipe.  This  character  is  reputed  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  the  same  as  24,  the  symbol  of  Jupiter,  which  was 
placed  at  the  top  of  a  formula  to  propitiate  the  king  of 
the  gods,  that  the  compound  might  act  favorably. 

APOTHECARIES’  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

g  ounce;  as,  gi,  or  gj,  one  ounce;  gss,  half  an  ounce; 

giss  or  gjss,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  gij,  two  ounces,  etc. 
3  drachm;  as,  3i>  one  drachm;  3ss,  half  a  drachm; 

3iss,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  5ij,  two  drachms,  etc. 

9  scruple;  as,  ^i,  one  scruple;  9ss,  half  a  scruple; 

Qiss,  one  scruple  and  a  half;  9ij,  two  scruples,  etc. 

0  pint. 

TIJ  minim,  or  drop. 

^  ^ 

The  business  card  reproduced  herewith  is  the  work  of 
Oliver  J.  Moore,  an  apprentice  with  the  Law  Reporter 
Printing  Company,  Washington,  D.  C.  Note  how  nicely  the 
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THE  LAW  REPORTER  PRINTING  CO.  j 

^  518  Fifth  St,  N.  W 

Washington  D.  C. 


TELEPHONES 

Presented  By  main  827  and  828 

OLIVER  J  MOORE  residence  Lincoln  toeo 


lines  and  groups  are  balanced  and  how  the  essential  points 
have  been  brought  out  by  a  pleasing  distribution  of  white 
space.  In  the  original  the  inner  rule  panel  and  the  orna¬ 
ments  on  both  sides  of  the  central  group  were  run  in  red- 
orange;  the  rest  in  black  on  white  Bristol  board. 

TEST  QUESTIONS  ON  LAST  MONTH’S  LESSON. 

What  is  an  imprint?  What  is  meant  by  the  term  “leaded  matter”? 
What  is  a  marginal  note?  What  is  a  running-head?  When  is  matter  said 
to  be  set  solid?  What  is  a  symbol?  What  is  a  three-line  letter?  What  is 
a  wrong-font? 

These  and  many  other  very  interesting  terms  were  fully 
explained  in  The  Inland  Printer  for  November. 


DE  LUXE. 

“A.  J.  H.,”  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. —  “  Kindly  give 
the  pronunciation  and  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  de  luxe.’  ” 
This  expression  may  be  found  in  the  Standard  Diction¬ 
ary  in  two  places,  once  under  the  French  noun  “  luxe,”  page 
1058,  column  2,  and  again  as  a  phrase  under  the  word 
“  edition,”  page  576,  column  1.  The  meaning  of  the  noun 
“  luxe  ”  is  superfine  quality,  richness,  or  luxuriousness,  and 
in  combination  with  the  word  “  edition,”  in  the  phrase 
“  edition  de  luxe,”  it  refers  to  a  very  fine,  limited  issue  of 
books. —  Literary  Digest. 


“  Grandma,  did  you  like  that  gumdrop?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  liked  it  very  much,  dear.” 

“Well,  Towser  didn’t.  He  spit  it  out  twice.”  —  Life. 


THE  MONON  ROUTE’S  COMMEMORATIVE 
BUSINESS  LITERATURE. 

On  August  27,  1911,  the  Monon  Route  —  “  The  Swift¬ 
running  ”  —  established  a  new  record  by  placing  in  service 
“  The  Hoosier  Limited,”  a  model  ti-ain  between  Chicago  and 
Indianapolis.  Everything  on  this  superb  equipment  was 
new.  Nothing  that  fertile  imagination  could  suggest  as 
suitable  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  travelers  was 
omitted.  It  was  and  is  a  modern  “  train  de  luxe.” 

The  duty  of  signalizing  this  notable  addition  to  the 
enviable  record  of  the  Monon  Route  devolved  largely  upon 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Reed,  general  passenger  agent.  Mr.  Reed  is 
a  Hoosier  himself,  well  versed  in  the  history  of  his  native 
State.  The  Monon  Route  follows  the  old  “  Indiana  Trail,” 
near  which  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  fought  between 
the  forces  of  General  Harrison  and  Chief  Tecumseh.  On 
July  4,  1854,  the  Monon  railroad  ran  its  first  train  over  this 
trail.  The  conception  of  showing  the  conditions  in  1811 
and  in  1911  —  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  century  —  in 
a  striking  contrast  is  displayed  in  the  illustration  of  the 
Monon  Route  “  Then  and  Now,”  shown  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  This  illustration  has  been  used  in  various  ways  in 
advertising  the  “  Hoosier  Limited,”  notably  as  the  cover 
for  the  menu  of  the  dining-cars  of  that  service.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  moves  made  by  Mr.  Reed.  The  next  was  to 
bring  together  as  many  notable  Hoosiers  as  possible  for  a 
good  time,  and  to  show  them  the  kind  of  a  road  they  could 
afford  to  brag  about.  Of  course  Mr.  George  Ade  and  Mr. 
John  T.  McCutcheon  were  among  those  present.  A  verse- 
making  contest  was  one  of  the  features  —  amateurs  only 
to  be  contestants  —  but  a  Hoosier  can  not  be  considered  an 
amateur  in  any  sort  of  literary  composition.  The  result  of 
the  contest  is  given  in  a  handsome  brochure,  “  Monon 
Madrigals,”  with  an  introduction  by  George  Ade.  The 
illustrations  are  interesting  and  numerous  and  show  to 
advantage  the  adaptability  of  the  offset  press  in  presenting 
half-tone  illustrations  on  stock  consistent  with  that  of  the 
text. 

The  initiation  of  the  Hoosier  Limited  has  been  com¬ 
memorated  in  an  unforgettable  way,  which  is  of  course  the 
essence  of  good  advertising. 


WHAT  A  TON  OF  BLOTTING-PAPER  WILL  DO. 

It  has  leaked  out  that  the  champion  series  of  baseball 
between  the  Athletics  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Giants  of 
New  York  could  never  have  been  played  except  for  the  fore¬ 
thought  and  rapid  action  of  John  Timorous  Gibson,  of  the 
Wrenn  Paper  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio.  When  the  ball 
field  in  Philadelphia  had  been  turned  into  a  quagmire  from 
the  incessant  rains,  and  playing  was  so  impossible  as  to 
make  an  indefinite  postponement  inevitable,  Mr.  Gibson, 
backed  by  the  Wrenn  Company,  arrived  in  town  and  saved 
the  situation.  After  a  serious  consultation  with  his  friend, 
William  Harmony  Thompson,  it  was  decided  to  try  heroic 
measures.  The  two  Middletown  celebrities  and  twenty  stal¬ 
wart  assistants  went  to  the  sod-soaked  field,  and,  with  a 
ton  of  blotting-paper,  dried  it  with  one  application  to  a 
depth  of  two  feet  below  the  surface,  and  the  games  went 
on. —  Paper  Trade  Journal. 


A  HANDSOME  REPRODUCTION. 

A  group  picture  of  the  Virginia  Printers’  Cost  Congress, 
held  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  October  5  to  7,  1911,  has  been 
handsomely  reproduced  in  sepia  tone  -with  rich,  gold  border 
by  the  Franklin  Photoengraving  House,  632  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  and  is  a  commendable  piece  of  enter¬ 
prising  work  on  the  part  of  that  house. 
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SCIENTIFIC  COLOR  IN  PRACTICAL  PRINTING. 


•  BY  E.  C.  ANDREWS. 


PRESSROOM  DIFFICULTIES. 

>ITH  the  press  and  rollers  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  the  problem  of  good  printing  is  to 
adapt  the  ink  to  the  paper  in  body  and 
drying  qualities.  On  long  runs  and  par¬ 
ticular  jobs  it  is  always  well  to  try  out  a 
few  sheets  of  the  stock,  examining  them 
carefully  the  next  day  before  beginning 
the  regular  run.  Further,  it  is  well  to 
look  through  the  stock  before  it  is  cut,  as  often  one  side  of 
the  sheet  may  have  a  perfect  printing  surface,  while  the 
other  is  unevenly  coated.  Fig.  44  shows  a  cut  taken  from 
the  first  side  of  an  actual  job  and  Fig.  45  the  results  of 


Fig.  44.  Fig.  45. 

defective  coating  on  the  second  side.  Of  course,  the  paper- 
man  would  have  been  glad  to  have  replaced  the  imperfect 
stock  had  he  been  notified  before  it  was  cut,  but  with  half 
the  job  run  it  was  up  to  the  printer  to  find  some  ink  which 
would  overcome  the  difficulty,  which  meant  a  considerable 
loss  of  time  and  probably  the  profit  on  the  job.  To  get  the 
best  results  the  body  of  an  ink  should  be  as  heavy  as  the 
stock  will  stand.  This  is  particularly  true  in  half-tone 
printing,  and  it  is  always  advisable  to  carry  two  bodies  in 
stock,  in  blacks  at  least  —  both  of  the  same  high  quality, 
but  ground  in  one  case  in  a  heavy  varnish  and  in  the  other 
in  a  soft  varnish.  This  point  was  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  but  its  importance  can  not  be  overemphasized.  If 
the  pressroom  is  not  at  the  correct  temperature  of  80°,  or 
if  the  stock  is  not  hard  enough  to  stand  the  heavy  ink,  a 
“  picked  ”  sheet,  such  as  Fig.  46,  will  be  the  result.  In¬ 
stantly  we  should  add  a  little  of  the  soft  half-tone  and  try 
another  impression.  If  the  ink  still  picks,  add  a  little  more, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  have  solved  the  difficulty,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  47.  Compare  this  result  with  that  gotten  by 
adding  reducing  varnish  to  soften  the  ink.  Fig.  48.  Some 
printers  use  a  soft  black  instead  of  varnish,  but  buy  the 
soft  black  for  medium-grade  work.  The  result  of  adding 
this  black  to  the  high-grade  half-tone  black,  while  not  as 
bad  as  if  varnish  had  been  used,  never  produces  the  best 
job.  The  soft  half-tone  should  be  of  such  quality  that  if 
the  coating  of  the  stock  is  unusually  weak,  or  the  room 
cold,  it  may  be  run  straight  with  as  good  results  as  a  heavy 


half-tone  would  give  on  harder  stock  on  a  warmer  day.  If 
you  use  a  color  on  half-tones,  be  sure  the  inkman  gives  you 
a  heavy-bodied  ink.  If  it  picks,  you  may  reduce  it  with  a 
little  thin  varnish  or  compound,  or  even  better,  a  little  tint 
base.  It  is  harder  to  add  body  than  to  take  it  out,  but  for 
emergencies  you  should  have  on  hand  a  little  heavy  varnish 
to  add  tack  to  a  soft  ink,  as  this  method  of  giving  body 
answers  very  well  on  typework. 

Just  what  you  wish  to  accomplish  with  regard  to  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  an  ink  depends  on  whether  the  color  is  the  only  one 
to  be  run,  or  whether  other  colors  are  to  be  printed  on  top 
of  it,  and  how  soon.  In  the  case  of  the  one-color  job,  hard 
drying  is  of  no  consequence  save  for  the  ink  drying  on  the 
rollers.  Inks  that  tend  to  rub  off  wet,  such  as  black,  bronze- 
blue,  and  dark  colors,  which,  as  a  rule,  lay  smoothly,  require 
a  thin  dryer,  such  as  Japan,  to  help  pull  the  color  into  the 
stock.  Inks  that  do  not  lay  so  well,  such  as  light  greens, 
light  blues  and  purples,  have  a  tendency  to  powder;  that 
is,  the  varnish  goes  into  the  stock  and  leaves  the  color  on 
the  surface.  These  colors  need  a  heavy,  or  concentrated 
dryer,  which  will  bind  the  color  to  the  varnish  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  stock. 

In  running  process  or  other  colorwork  where  one  color 
is  printed  on  top  of  another,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
first  color  does  not  dry  in  spots.  This  is  often  caused  by 
the  stock  being  unevenly  coated,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties  which  the  pressman  can  encounter.  The 
term  “  crystallization,”  as  applied  to  the  yellow  of  a  three- 
color  job  drying  too  hard,  is  often  improperly  used  to  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  of  this  unequal  drying,  or  “  drying  in  spots.” 


Fig.  4C. 


If  a  color  dries  too  hard,  but  dries  evenly,  there  are  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  market  which  if  mixed  with  the  second  color 
will  make  it  “  take.”  Or  if  the  first  color  is  not  dry  enough 
it  is  possible  to  run  the  same  plate  again,  adding  more 
dryer,  but  in  the  case  of  the  uneven  drying,  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulty  is  to  produce  an  even  surface  by  run- 
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ning  a  solid  tint-block  the  full  size  of  the  cuts,  using  mag¬ 
nesia  or  tint-base  to  which  dryer  has  been  added,  and  then 
starting  the  j  ob  over  again. 

In  colorwork  one  color  should  follow  another  about 
twenty-four  hours  apart.  If  this  is  not  possible,  owing  to 


Fig.  47. 


the  lack  of  presses  or  the  size  of  the  job,  a  compound  should 
be  added  to  the  first  color  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  which  will  elapse  before  the  second  color  will  be 
printed.  Compounds  suitable  for  this  work  should  contain 
nondrying  substances.  Generally  one  pound  of  compound 
to  ten  of  color  will  present  a  good  printing  surface  a  week 
later,  while  one-half  a  pound  of  compound  will  allow  a  delay 
of  twenty-four  hours  in  following  with  the  second  color. 

The  stock  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  drying  quality 
of  any  ink,  and  it  is  always  better,  as  I  said  before,  to  try 
out  a  few  sheets  before  starting  the  regular  run.  One  of 
the  best  color  houses  in  the  country  makes  it  a  practice  of 
trying  out  a  new  ink  on  all  the  stocks  it  uses  on  colorwork, 
and,  if  the  ink  dries  properly  even  on  one  stock,  it  is  not 
considered  at  fault  in  drying  quality,  and  is  adapted  to  the 
other  stocks  by  manipulation.  In  other  words,  the  inkman 
is  not  expected  to  furnish  an  ink  for  colorwork  that  will  dry 
on  any  stock  at  random.  The  proposition  of  fitting  the  ink 
to  the  paper  is  the  printer’s  duty,  unless  he  submits  the 
stock  in  advance  and  has  the  ink  made  to  order.  With  a 
little  practice  some  idea  of  how  an  ink  is  going  to  dry  on 
a  given  stock  may  be  gained  by  wetting  the  stock  with  the 
tongue  and  watching  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mois¬ 
ture  is  absorbed.  If  the  absorption  does  not  take  place  at 
once,  you  may  be  sure  that  a  little  dryer  in  the  ink  will  do 
no  harm. 

Estimating  the  amount  of  ink  required  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  making  a  price  in  advance  on  a  given  job. 
When  the  form  is  similar  to  one  with  which  the  printer  is 
familiar,  the  amount  of  black  required  may  be  estimated 
with  some  degree  of  certainty,  but  where  the  form  is  made 


up  of  tint-blocks  in  color,  the  area  of  the  tint-blocks  should 
be  measured  accurately  and  this  area  subtracted  from  the 
total  area  of  the  form  before  attempting  to  gage  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  balance  of  the  sheet  which  is  covered  by 
type-matter.  To  illustrate,  suppose  the  form  measures 
26%  by  38,  or  roughly,  a  thousand  square  inches.  Figure 
the  amount  of  ink  for  the  tint-blocks,  and  then  add  to  it  your 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  ink  used  for  type-matter.  With 
five  hundred  square  inches  of  tint  a  thousand  impressions 
would  give  an  area  of  five  hundred  thousand  square  inches. 
Dividing  into  this  area  the  number  of  square  inches  per 
pound,  which  the  ink  is  supposed  to  cover,  will  give  the 
number  of  pounds  per  thousand  impressions.  On  enamel 
paper,  inks  will  cover  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  inches  per  pound  —  the 
lighter  and  bulkier  the  ink,  the  greater  the  covering  capac¬ 
ity.  The  writer  has  seen  only  one  case  where  a  covering 
capacity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  inches 
was  reached.  In  this  case  the  tint  was  made  almost  entirely 
of  tint-base  with  a  powerful  pigment  used  as  coloring  mate¬ 
rial.  Pulp  and  lake  colors  always  go  further  than  inks 
made  from  earth  colors.  In  the  case  of  heavy-bodied  cover 
inks  on  cover-stocks  the  covering  capacity  is  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  square  inches,  but  on  enamel  paper  the 
printer  ought  to  be  reasonably  sure  of  his  estimate  in 
figuring  this  covering  capacity  per  pound.  Some  printers 
who  use  large  quantities  of  a  given  color  have  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  testing  out  the  covering  capacities  of  the  various 
inks.  They  use  a  tint-block,  10  by  10,  or  one  hundred 
square  inches.  The  test  is  made  by  putting  an  accurately 


Fig.  48. 


weighed  amount  of  ink  in  the  fountain,  say,  two  pounds, 
and  running  until  the  ink  is  exhausted.  If  the  result  is 
two  thousand  sheets,  one  side,  the  covering  capacity  of 
that  ink  is  one  hundred  thousand  square  inches  per  pound. 

The  more  the  printer  knows  about  his  business,  espe¬ 
cially  about  the  covering  power  of  inks,  the  more  willing  he 
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is  to  pay  foi'  good  material.  In  the  case  of  the  exception¬ 
ally  high  covering  capacity  referred  to,  the  printer  'was  get¬ 
ting  only  one  hundred  and  t'wenty-five  thousand  square 
inches  per  pound,  using  a  white  base,  and  by  spending  10 
cents  a  pound  more  for  his  material  he  was  able  to  double 
this  covering  capacity.  Such  diiferences,  of  course,  are  the 
exception.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  increasing  the 
price  of  an  ink  and  lowering  the  cost  was  in  the  case  of  a 
carton  manufacturer  in  Michigan.  He  was  using  eight 
pounds  to  the  thousand  of  a  color,  evidently  improperly 
made.  He  paid  twenty-five  per  cent  more  and  increased 
the  covering  capacity  one  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent. 

In  estimating  type-matter,  many  printers  figure  fifteen 
per  cent  solid,  but  as  this  is  a  variable  figure,  the  covering 
power  of  the  ink  in  solids  must  be  ascertained  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy.  To  do  this  it  will  pay  any  printer  to 
make  a  few  tests,  and  to  know  something  about  the  relation 
of  the  body  of  an  ink  to  its  covering  power,  and  the  relation 
of  the  surface  of  the  stock  to  ink  consumption. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  list  of  all  the  difficulties 
which  may  arise  in  the  pressroom,  as  the  oldest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  constantly  finding  new  problems  to  solve.  In  this 
list,  however,  there  may  be  some  points  which  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  known : 

Never  compare  a  wet  proof  with  the  copy  as  to  color; 
wait  until  the  proof  dries. 

Never  compare  an  ink  in  the  bulk  with  the  color  to  be 
matched  —  the  undertone  may  be  entirely  different. 

For  hard  stocks  with  a  soft  filler  use  a  long-bodied  stiff 
ink,  as  it  does  not  “  squash  ”  out  on  the  edges  of  the  type. 

Do  not  use  vermilion  with  electrotyped  plates.  Have 
the  plates  nickeltyped. 

Do  not  run  transparent  yellow  over  black.  It  is  too 
near  white  in  value  and  makes  the  black  appear  gi'ay. 

Do  not  expect  to  get  a  delicate  tint  from  zinc  plates  if 
the  tint  is  made  from  white,  as  the  zinc  plates  discolor  the 
white,  especially  when  they  are  new.  If  you  expect  to  use 
zinc  plates  on  delicate  tints,  have  them  nickeltyped. 

Do  not  run  vignettes  over  tints.  The  roughness  of  the 
surface  of  the  tint  causes  the  vignette  to  wear. 

Do  not  run  any  color  you  happen  to  have  on  hand  for 
outdoor  work  or  where  the  job  is  to  be  exposed  to  light. 
Most  printing-inks  are  not  permanent  for  more  than  thirty 
days’  exposure.  Ask  the  inkman  for  special  colors  for 
work  of  this  kind. 

Be  careful  in  printing  labels  for  a  product  which  is 
strongly  alkaline,  as  strong  alkali  will  destroy  most  colors. 
Ask  the  inkman  for  alkali  inks  and  test  them  yourself  by 
dipping  a  printed  sample  into  a  three-per-cent  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  If  the  color  runs,  it  is  not  alkali-proof. 
The  paste  used  in  sticking  on  the  labels  will  also  cause 
many  colors  to  run,  especially  reds.  An  alkali-proof  ink 
will  not  be  affected  by  this  paste,  but  more  inks  are  paste- 
proof  than  alkali-proof,  among  them  many  possessing  bet¬ 
ter  laying  qualities. 

Inks  for  bread  labels  also  should  be  specifically  ordered, 
as  baking  destroys  the  color. 

Alcohol-proof  inks  are  sold  for  use  on  celluloid  and  pyra- 
lin,  or  on  paper  where  it  is  covered  with  celluloid  by  dip¬ 
ping  it  in  a  celluloid  solvent  and  then  pressing  the  celluloid 
against  it. 

The  waste  in  inks  properly  kept  in  cans  is  less  than  in 
tube  inks.  Do  not  order  tubes,  as  the  heavy-bodied  inks  can 
not  be  put  up  in  this  manner. 

Never  put  water  on  top  of  an  ink  to  keep  it  from  skin¬ 
ning.  It  causes  the  ink  to  congeal  and  become  lumpy,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  bottom  of  the  container.  Each  time  the  press¬ 
man  takes  out  some  ink  he  forces  some  of  the  water  down 


into  the  cavity  made  by  the  ink-knife,  so  that  little  bubbles 
of  water  become  incorporated  with  the  ink. 

Each  time  an  ink  is  taken  from  the  can,  see  that  the  top 
is  evened  off  and  the  oiled  paper  replaced.  If  the  ink  is  not 
to  be  used  again  for  some  time  it  may  be  covered  with  lin¬ 
seed  oil  or  petrolatum  and  the  can  banded  as  when  deliv¬ 
ered. 

Use  old  and  hard  rollers  for  running  .copying-ink,  and 
sponge  them  with  warm  water  before  putting  them  on  the  j 
press.  If  the  copying-ink  is  too  heavy,  use  glycerin  to  ! 
reduce  it.  The  suction  of  rollers  may  be  killed  by  sprin-  j 
kling  them  with  powdered  alum.  Try  and  keep  a  set  of  roll-  | 
ers  for  each  color,  but  if  this  is  not  possible,  spirits  of  wine 
or  denatured,  alcohol  is  a  good  cleanser.  The  printers  who  I 
do  the  best  work  with  copying-ink  not  only  have  separate  j 
rollers  for  each  color,  but  even  confine  the  work  with  copy-  ' 
ing-ink  to  one  or  two  presses,  selecting  those  which  are  j 
easily  washed  up.  The  ‘  ‘flying  ”  of  copying-ink  may  be  j 
stopped  by  reducing  the  ink  with  alum  water.  | 

Imitation  typewriter  letters  require  special  ink,  special  ■ 
type  and  must  be  printed  through  silk.  The  old  idea  of  i 
using  ordinary  ink  and  giving  a  double  impression  is  easily  ' 
detected.  In  fact,  the  production  of  the  imitation  type¬ 
writer  letter  is  a  specialty,  and  the  ordinary  printer  vdll  i 
find  it  wise  as  well  as  economical  to  send  this  work  to  the  ; 
specialist.  Even  the  best  work  of  this  kind  is  now  detected 
in  most  cases  —  we  are  looking  for  it.  | 

Kerosene  is  better  to  use  on  rollers  than  benzin  or  gaso-  , 
line,  as  it  does  not  crack  them  as  much.  Kerosene  rubbed 
on  the  press  keeps  it  from  rusting.  : 

When  rollers  are  not  in  use,  rub  them  with  petrolatum,  i 
( Concluded.)  i 


SEASONING  WOOD  BY  ELECTRICITY.  ; 

The  following  item  from  a  British  technical  paper  con¬ 
cerns  a  new  process  of  seasoning  wood  in  France  by  elec-  ' 
tricity : 

“A  large  tank  is  filled  with  a  solution  containing  ten  per 
cent  of  borax  and  five  per  cent  of  resin,  with  just  a  trace  ' 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  In  the  bottom  of  the  tank  is  a  lead 
plate,  which  is  electrically  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of 
the  dynamo.  The  timber  to  be  treated  is  stacked  on  this  ■ 
plate,  and  when  the  tank  has  been  filled  another  plate  is 
superimposed  and  connected  to  the  negative  pole  of  the 
dynamo.  When  the  current  is  switched  on,  it  passes  through  ; 
the  stack  of  wood  between  the  two  plates,  and  in  its  passage 
it  is  said  to  drive  out  the  sap  in  the  timber  and  deposit  i 
borax  and  resin  in  its  place,  completely  filling  up  all  pores  ! 
and  interstices.  When  the  process  is  completed  the  timber  \ 
is  removed  and  dried,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  use.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  timber  submitted  to  this  treatment,  no  ! 
matter  how  green  it  may  be,  becomes  completely  sea¬ 
soned.”  ■ —  Consul  Albert  Halstead,  Birmingham,  England.  \ 


THE  HONOR  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Not  only  is  the  newspaper  not  influenced  by  its  adver-  • 
tisers  in  the  concrete,  but  in  far  too  many  cases  it  is  not  , 
decently  paid  for  its  great  services.  I  have  known  more 
than  one  mortgage-laden  editor  to  defy  the  “  money  power  ” 
that  held  his  notes.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  I  met  a  j 
country  publisher  who  had  just  been  told  by  the  village 
magnate  that  he  was  going  to  foreclose  to  stop  some  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  local  government  with  which  Mr.  Moneybags 
had  satisfactory  relations.  “  You  can  print  your  rag  in  the 
street,”  said  the  great  man.  “  Very  well,”  said  the  editor, 
coolly,  with  his  hands  in  his  empty  pockets,  “  I  will  print  it 
in  the  street.”  —  Don  C.  Seitz,  in  Harper’s  Weekly. 
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THE  COLUMBUS  TRADE  SCHOOL— DEPARTMENT 
OF  PRINTING. 

BY  PAUL  C.  CARTY,  INSTRUCTOR  IN  CH.\RGE. 

^UR  work  was  originally  planned  to  con¬ 
form  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  routine 
of  the  country  office  in  the  old  days,  with 
the  additional  practices  of  the  city  office 
as  to  cutting  copy,  correcting  galleys,  run¬ 
ning  dump,  etc.,  before  the  advent  of 
machines.  That  is  to  say,  straight  com¬ 
position  from  manuscript  and  distribution 
for  the  boy  every  day  until  he  is  a  thorough  compositor, 
and  then  switch  him  over  to  the  job  side.  Actual  expe¬ 
rience  somewhat  modified  original  plans,  which  contem¬ 
plated  the  use  of  no  press  but  a  proof  press  until  the  third 
year- — -which  I  am  now  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever 
is  right.  But  to  the  layman,  printing  is  seeing  wheels  go 


after,  it  would  be  a  continuous  routine,  just  as  regular 
and  consistent  as  the  work  in  any  actual  composing-room. 

But,  as  stated,  impatience  would  not  brook  the  delay 
necessary  to  reach  this  ideal.  The  doing  of  this  work  out 
of  season  has  defeated  our  plans  in  some  degree,  but  not 
to  the  extent  that  we  can  not  adjust  things  all  right  next 
year. 

The  school  is  especially  fortunate  in  its  supply  of  copy. 
This  is  the  used  manuscript  of  the  editorial  page  of  one 
of  our  papers.  The  political  editorials  that  might  seem 
partisan  are  not  used.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  essay  character,  and  on  curi'ent  events,  educa¬ 
tional  and  elevating,  and  by  many  termed  classical.  It 
isn’t  the  plainest  writing,  either.  After  the  first  half 
year’s  struggle  with  it,  the  boys  read  it  almost  like 
reprint.  They  are  hungry  for  it  throughout  the  year,  and 
they  get  nothing  else.  There  is  a  path  leading  to  the  dic¬ 
tionary  worn  as  smooth  as  glass.  I  might  get  other  copy, 
equally  good  as  to  subject-matter,  but  unfortunately  it  is 
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i  ■ 

j  ’round  —  turning  off  motto-cards,  little  programs,  cii’cu- 

■  lars,  folders,  report-cards,  etc.  No  matter  how  amateur- 
!  ish  the  composition,  it’s  fine  when  printed,  in  the  popular 

■  mind.  But  a  printer  knows  better.  He  knows  that  any 
I  boy  can  do  amateur  jobwork,  and  though  he  might  stick 
!  at  it  until  he  was  gray-headed,  he  would  still  be  an  ama- 
j  teur  unless  instructed  how  to  do  it  right.  We  adhered  to 
I  our  policy  during  the  entire  first  year  and  until  well 
I  toward  the  close  of  the  second,  when  it  seemed  wiser  to 
'  accede  to  these  demands  than  to  resist  further.  So  we 

have  printed  an  eight-page  pamphlet,  and  will  soon  have 
’  finished  another  one  of  sixteen  (6  by  9,  nonpareil)  pages 
'  (a  style-book) .  My  idea  was  to  have  the  advanced,  or 
third-year,  boys  handle  the  type  set  by  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  year  boys,  thus  securing  perfect  shop  routine,  with 
’  first-year  boys  as  apprentices,  second-year  boys  ranking 
I  about  where  the  two-thirder  stands,  and  the  third-year 
i'  boys  approximating  the  full-fledged,  all-around  journey- 
-  man  —  and  all  of  them  going  to  school  all  the  time.-  Of 
i  course,  this  condition  could  not  obtain  until  the  school  had 
'  two  years  behind  it.  Then,  with  the  third  year,  and  there- 


)E  SCHOOL - VIEW  OF  COMPOSING-ROOM. 

written  on  a  typewriter.  The  type  set  is  brevier,  with  as 
much  nonpareil  for  poetry,  extracts,  and  top  credits  as 
comes  in  the  regular  grist. 

Long  before  the  close  of  the  first  year  these  boys  know 
what  good  composition  is,  and  most  of  them  are  fair  com¬ 
positors.  Their  spacing  is  good  and  their  justification  right 
—  a  wooden  side-stick  locked  with  wooden-wedge  quoins 
by  reasonable  finger-pressure  to  make  a  galley  of  type  lift 
when  turned  upside  down  is  the  test  to  which  their  com¬ 
position  is  put.  Thirteen  ems  is  the  measure  used.  They 
also  read  all  their  proofs  —  each  proof  carrying  four  to 
six  signatures.  I  read  it  last,  and  use  a  red  pencil.  There 
are  some  proofs  without  a  red  mark.  I  then  transfer  the 
marks  to  a  clean  proof,  marking  it  as  perfectly  as  I  can; 
thus  they  always  correct  from  a  properly  marked  proof. 
They  carry  the  picture  of  it  with  them. 

Our  day  is  five  hours  long.  (Mine  is  fourteen.)  The 
boys  are  in  the  shop  half  of  the  time,  and  in  the  school¬ 
room  the  other  half.  In  addition  to  their  regular  academic 
work,  I  give  them  spelling  every  day  for  a  half  hour. 
That  is,  I  did  up  until  we  had  to  run  the  press  before  we 
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were  ready  for  it.  This  necessitated  omission  of  the  spell¬ 
ing  as  well  as  other  instruction  planned  for  the  close  of 
the  year.  Next  year  I  expect  to  give  all  of  them  spelling 
throughout  the  year.  I  am  sure  any  printer  will  agree 
that  time  devoted  to  spelling  is  better  for  a  boy  w^o  aims 
to  be  a  printer,  than  time  devoted  to  feeding  a  job  press. 
Not  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  feed  a  press,  but  if 
either  one  must  be  omitted  it  had  better  be  the  feeding. 
In  their  academic  work  the  boys  now  have  grammar, 
etymology,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  and  civil  gov¬ 
ernment.  Next  year  I  think  the  third-year  boys  will  have 
physics  and  rhetoric  in  addition.  I  have  persistently  done 
all  that  I  could  to  have  those  in  authority  emphasize  the 
cultural  part  of  our  print  boys’  education.  These  boys 
have  almost  as  much  time  for  study  and  recitations  as  do 
the  boys  in  the  grade  schools.  Boys  who  have  failed  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  and  come  to  us  are  the  ones 
with  whom  we  have  had  little  or  no  success. 


PAUL  C.  CAKTT. 


The  second-year  boys  have  been  on  nonpareil  nearly 
all  the  time,  with  an  occasional  take  of  brevier  for  variety. 
They  have  set  stock  tables,  baseball  scores,  and  other  kinds 
of  tabular  matter.  They  can  cast  off  a  table  and  set  the 
box-headings  in  a  way  —  well,  I  am  sure  they  will  never 
have  to  hang  a  table  back  on  the  hook.  They  set  display 
(under  direction),  and  the  mechanical  part  of  it  is  just  as 
good  as  in  their  thirteen-em  straight  matter. 

The  third  year  I  intend  to  instruct  the  boys  in  display 
composition  and  imposition.  This  will  in  some  measure 
modify  the  work  of  the  first  and  second  year  classes.  To 
just  what  extent  I  hardly  know.  But  I  know  I  will  then 
break  in  the  younger  boys  to  feeding  the  job  press,  and 
the  second-year  boys  will  know  of  displaywork  in  a  way 
that  the  present  second-year  class  could  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  knowing. 

The  time  is  so  limited  —  less  than  six  months  of  eight- 
hour  days  is  the  actual  time  covered  in  our  three-year 
course  —  that  I  feel  anything  in  the  nature  of  sheer  work, 
without  the  element  of  instruction  in  it  (like  feeding  and 
washing-up  presses),  is  almost  a  wanton  waste  of  the  boy’s 


time.  There  is  so  much  that  a  printer  ought  to  know  i 
which  can  be  taught  in  a  school,  that  the  boy  and  young 
journeyman  in  a  shop  must  get  hit-or-miss  in  these  inten¬ 
sive  days,  that  I  am  impelled  to  make  of  this  one,  in  so  far 
as  I  can,  a  place  of  instruction  every  minute  of  the  time, 
and  its  chief  product  boys,  with  just  as  much  of  the 
printed  product  as  is  incidental  to  their  education. 

We  know  that  printing  may  be  handled  from  the  man¬ 
ual-training  standpoint,  which  is  the  way  the  public  schools 
of  this  country  have  commonly  treated  it;  or  the  boy  may 
be  trained  to  follow  the  trade,  how  successfully  (in  the 
public  school)  is  for  the  future  to  determine.  I  believe  it 
can  be  done  with  a  great  degree  of  success.  (If  the  boys 
do  not  all  actually  work  at  the  business,  their  education, 
or  rather  ti’aining,  will  be  such  as  to  increase  their  effi¬ 
ciency  in  commercial  life.)  My  experience  has  convinced 
me  that,  given  a  qualified  man  who  honestly  wants  to  i 
teach  printing,  his  efforts  will  be  negatived  by  the  demand  ' 
for  printed  product.  I  believe  this  is  the  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  printing-trade-school  success.  In  the  produc-  i 
tion  of  printing-trained  boys,  material  production  should 
be  no  part  of  an  instructor’s  concern.  Output  is  output, 
and  if  the  jobs  are  on  the  hook  and  the  school  is  subject 
to  requisition  from  any  source  for  job-printing,  to  just 
that  extent  must  it  cease  to  be  a  school  and  become  a  | 
shop  —  a  shop  manned  by  children,  with  no  complement  of 
journeymen;  and  the  teacher  no  longer  teaches  first,  but 
foremanizes  first  a  force  of  boys,  and  teaches  afterward 
as  much  as  he  may,  or  as  is  incidental  to  the  necessarily 
restricted  line  of  work  a  school-shop  will  handle.  Thus 
teaching  is  secondary  to  production.  Part  school  and  part 
municipal  plant,  as  it  looks  to  me,  creates  a  quasi  institu¬ 
tion  that  neutralizes  the  good  in  both. 

That  the  work  must  be  “  real  ”  in  order  to  have  the 
boys’  interest  is  not  true.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true 
as  to  other  trades.  I  will  not  dispute  it.  But  the  man 
who  takes  this  view  of  the  printing  trade  misses  the  mark 
completely:  the  propriety  of  a  comma  or  semicolon,  of  a 
word  “  up  ”  or  “  dovra,”  of  a  dash  on  one  end  of  a  line  or 
the  other,  of  the  thirty-sixth  or  seventy-second  part  of  an 
inch  (a  one  or  two  point  lead),  in  the  whiting-out  of  dis¬ 
play,  the  intolerable  slovenliness  of  a  one-point  space  where 
a  three-point  space  ought  to  be  —  such  as  these  are  the  real 
things  in  this  business,  as  I  see  it.  While  these  things  mean 
absolutely  nothing  to  the  inexpert,  to  the  boy  inoculated 
with  the  printing  germ  they  loom  up  bigger  than  a  steam 
engine  or  a  cylinder  press.  These  and  -like  considerations 
pertaining  to  his  business  absorb  his  whole  attention.  He 
thinks  and  talks  in  these  terms.  He  is  even  willing  to  study 
his  books,  realizing  the  value  of  all  the  book-education  he 
can  get.  He  lives  in  a  true  printing-office  atmosphere.  To 
get  him  into  it  ought  to  be  our  constant  care.  To  need¬ 
lessly  pull  him  out  of  it  seems  absurd. 

If  any  one  establishes  a  school  to  be  conducted  on  the 
manual-training  basis,  and  he  is  a  nonprinter,  as  many 
such  instructors  are  over  the  country,  what  I  have  written 
of  our  work  and  conditions  here  will  probably  be  of  little 
interest  to  him;  but  if  he  is  a  printer  going  into  the  work 
with  enthusiasm,  prepared  to  work  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  and  like  it,  and  sanguine  of  bringing  up  boys 
who  will  go  to  the  front  as  skilled  craftsmen,  I  feel  that  my 
experience  and  plans  will  not  be  altogether  uninteresting 
to  him.  _ 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  ERROR. 

Howell  —  Did  you  print  a  kiss  on  her  lips? 

Powell  —  Yes;  but  when  her  husband  happened  to  come 
in,  I  realized  that  I  had  made  a  typographical  error. 


HRISTM  AS  printing  —  printing  suggestive  of  the  holiday- 
season  —  is  the  feature  of  greatest  interest  in  this  month’s 
insert,  the  last  six  pages  showing  some  suggestions  for  the 
arrangement  of  various  appropriate  typographic  forms. 
The  holiday  season  brings  to  the  printer  a  certain  amount 
of  work  in  the  nature  of  programs,  menus,  greetings,  etc. 
On  this  page  and  the  one  following  are  shown  examples  of  the  work  of 
Edward  A.  Frommader,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


ELECTRIC 

SUPPLIES 


MIDLAND 

ELECTRIC 

COMPANY 

613  GRAND  AVE.,  DES  MOINES 


IOWA 

METHODIST  HOSPITAL 
DES  MOINES 


Type-designs  by  Edward  A.  Frommader,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
(See  Job  Composition  Department.) 


Type-designs  by  Edward  A.  Frommader»  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
(See  Job  Composition  Department.) 
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^oliiiap 
nnountement 


tebenson  S.  ^intt|)  in\)tte 
jour  attention  to  tjieir  ©oU= 
naj  Btsplaj  of  jEotielttes  in 
3Leat jier,  Cfiotte  Collection  of 
^ounenirs,  iWetal  Coons 
anti  33etoratl\)e  ^otterj  for 
tlie  JLlbrar  j,  also  a  large  line 
of  Sterling  ^tinertoare,  all 
of  tofjtel)  offer  ereeptionallj 
attractine  opportunitjfor  tlie 
Cjiristmas  hujer 


I  ^tetjension  Sc 

I  48  ^ajSifttngton  Street 


A  holiday  announcement. 


Cbe  Ruman  jMacbiiie 

Sorrow  comes  from  misdirected  energy 
— somewhere.  The  steam  engine  has  a 
governor — which  regulates  and  controls 
its  energy.  If  it  were  left  off,  danger  and 
death  would  be  imminent.  The  human 
machine  is  governed  by  a  head  and  a 
heart,  but  these  in  turn  must  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  Christmas  Spirit.  Where 
the  head  and  the  heart  govern  alone, 
beware  of  the  Human  Machine.  Where 
the  Christmas  Spirit  joins  with  them,  the 
Human  Machine  is  an  automatic  power 
for  good.  Be  a  Human  Engineer  and 
put  on  all  the  fittings. — A.  H.  McQuilkin 


NEVERLOST 

aOME,  join  the  Neverlosts!  Love  is  never  lost, 
but  always  returns  to  enrich  the  giver.  Love 
is  not  singular  in  this ;  for  all  good  deeds,  all 
kind  thoughts,  all  generous  and  self-denying  minis¬ 
trations  come  back  richly  laden,  blessing  and  ennobling 
the  source  that  gave  them  birth  —  the  company  of  the 
Neverlosts.  —  A.  H.  McQuilkin. 


Suggestions  for  motto-card  arrangements. 


iHenu 


Manhattan  Cocktail 
Bluepoints 

Clear  Green  Turtle,  en  Tasse 
Roast  Turkey,  Cranberry  Sauce 
Punch  Chartreuse 
Richelieu  Ice-cream 
Coffee 


A  menu  suggestion. 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 

for  old  and  young,  in  great 
variety  at  unusually  moderate 
prices,  can  be  had  now  at  our 
^ore.  These  goods  have  been 
selected  with  a  view  to  economy, 

^yle  and  beauty,  and  measure 
well  with  our  standard  of 
quality.  Many  new  and  beauti¬ 
ful  things  can  be  had  in  our 
^ock  —  things  that  have  never 
before  been  offered  for  sale  — 
and  we  can  satisfy  the  ta^es 
of  the  mo^  particular  people. 

A  visit  at  our  ^ore  will  sugge^ 

'  many  a  good  idea  for  presents 
for  your  friends,  and  the  Slock 
from  which  to  choose  being 
practically  unlimited  will  secure 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  We 
were  fortunate  to  secure  many 
valuable  things  for  this  season. 

As  the  busy  season  is  approach¬ 
ing  we  advise  early  selection. 

BRANDAW’S  STORE 

THE  STORE  THAT  GIVES  SATISFACTION 
63  So.  WASHINGTON  STREET,  PLYMOUTH  GROVE 


An  advertising  announcement. 


Suggestion  for  a  program  page. 


Christmas 

Concert 

Given  by  the 

Choir  of  the  Second 
Baptist  Church 


Thursday^  December  28 


Suggestion  for  a  program  title-page. 
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BY  F.  J.  TREZISE. 

In  this  series  of  articles  the  problems  of  job  composition  will  be  discussed,  and  illustrated  with  numerous  examples.  These 
discussions  and  examples  will  be  specialized  and  treated  as  exhaustively  as  possible,  the  examples  bein^  criticized  on  fundamental 
principles  — the  basis  of  all  art  expression.  By  this  method  the  printer  will  develop  his  taste  and  skill,  not  on  mere  dogmatic 

assertion,  but  on  recognized  land  clearly  defined  laws. 


Edward  A.  Frommader. 

Another  printer  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  winning 
prizes  in  typographical  contests  is  Edward  A.  Frommader, 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Not  only  does  he  win  prizes  —  he 
wins  fii’st  prizes.  Last  year 
he  won  four  of  them.  Since 
the  time,  some  four  years  ago, 
when  he  first  entered  the 
ad.-setting  contests  of  The 
Inland  Printer,  he  has  been 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  dis¬ 
play  competitions  conducted 
by  the  various  graphic-ai'ts 
journals. 

Frommader  was  born  in 
Jelferson,  Wisconsin,  in  1880, 
and,  not  being  able  to  avail 
himself  of  the  privilege  of 
woman  to  stop  counting  the 
years  when  the  twenty-eighth 
has  been  reached,  he  has  reg¬ 
istered  them  all  and  is  there¬ 
fore  thirty-one  years  old. 

Like  most  people  who  break 
into  the  biographical  column, 
his  early  days  were  spent  on 
a  farm.  Ever  notice  that 
practically  every  one  you 
read  about  was  born  on  a 
farm?  Sometimes  when  one 
reads  of  people  it  seems  as 
though  those  of  us  who  did 
not  get  that  “  farm  boyhood  ” 
were  handicapped  right  from 
the  start.  To  be  successful, 
it  seems  almost  as  necessary 
to  be  born  on  a  farm  as  it  is 
to  be  born  of  poor  parents. 

Frommader’s  education 
was  acquired  in  what  is 
popularly  termed  the  University  of  Hard  Knocks.  He  was 
the  oldest  of  six  children,  and  his  parents  were  unable  to 
give  him  more  than  a  grade-school  education,  high  school 
being  out  of  the  question.  Influenced,  perhaps,  by  the  gal¬ 
axy  of  hall-of-fame  stars  who  began  life  in  the  print-shop, 
they  decided  that  if  Edward  could  not  have  a  high-school 
education  the  next  best  thing  would  be  an  apprenticeship 
on  a  newspaper,  and  so,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
“accepted”  the  position  of  “devil”  with  the  Jefferson 
Banner,  published  by  an  uncle  —  0.  F.  Roessler.  After 
serving  a  portion  of  his  apprenticeship  he  left  to  take  a 
similar  position  with  the  Fort  Atkinson  Chronicle. 

3-6 


Sometimes  the  question  of  “  getting  a  chance  at  display 
work  ”  —  that  goal  of  all  ambitious  apprentices  —  depends 
upon  the  boy  himself.  In  Frommader’s  case  this  was  true. 
His  work  on  the  Chronicle,  consisting  of  keeping  the  shop 

clean,  running  errands,  set¬ 
ting  straight  matter,  etc., 
left  no  time  for  display  work, 
so  one  Sunday  he  went  to  the 
shop,  took  a  four-inch  double¬ 
column  advertisement  from 
the  copy-hook,  and  proceeded 
to  put  into  practice  his  ideas 
of  typographical  display.  As 
it  was  manuscript  copy,  and 
the  time  was  his  own,  he  had 
a  free  rein.  The  next  day 
“  the  boss  ”  discovered  the 
advertisement.  It  looked  good 
to  him,  and  he  ran  it  without 
alteration.  From  that  time 
on,  Frommader  had  his  cov¬ 
eted  chance  at  display  com¬ 
position. 

After  leaving  the  Chron¬ 
icle,  he  worked  for  a  year  on 
a  German  newspaper,  the 
Watertown  Weltenberger,  and 
from  there  went  to  the  Wau¬ 
kesha  Press,  where  he  took 
charge  of  the  pressroom.  He 
did  not  have  much  knowledge 
of  presswork,  but  with  the 
aid  of  technical  journals  and 
plenty  of  study,  he  had  no 
trouble  in  making  good. 

After  a  few  years  at 
presswork,  the  call  of  the 
composing-room  became  too 
strong  to  resist,  and  he  took  a 
position  with  Desaulniers  & 
Co.,  Moline,  Illinois.  After  spending  a  year  with  that  con¬ 
cern,  he  went  to  the  Kelmscott  Press,  Downer’s  Grove, 
Illinois,  where  he  remained  eight  months,  then  going  back 
to  take  the  composing-room  foremanship  for  Desaulniers 
&  Co.  This  last  position  he  held  for  five  years. 

To  his  association  with  George  S.  Murphy,  then  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Kelmscott  Press,  Frommader  attributes 
his  interest  in  the  better  class  of  typography.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy  made  it  a  practice,  when  making  alterations  in  proofs, 
to  explain  to  the  compositor  just  why  the  changes  were 
made,  thus  removing  his  suggestion  for  improvement  from 
the  basis  of  dogmatic  assertion  which  characterizes  all 
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too  much  of  our  composing-room  criticism.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  if  foremen  would  universally  adopt 
the  method  of  backing  up  their  criticisms  with  the  “  why  ” 
therefor,  we  would  have  more  good  compositors. 

Having  always  had  a  desire  to  go  into  business,  From- 
mader  left  Desaulniers  &  Co.  on  last  August,  and,  with 


The 

Iowa  National  Bank 

OF  Des  Moines 

The  Largest  National  Bank 
in  Iowa,  presents  herewith  a 
comparative  statement  of  the 
Des  Moines  Banks  as  reported 
to  the  State  Auditor  and 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 

Aug.  30  and  Sept.  1,  1911. 

□ 


Frommader’s  designs  are  excellent  examples  of  simplicity  in  type 
arrangement. 

Benjamin  S.  Harrison,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Iowa  Homestead,  and  George  S.  Murphy,  opened  up  a 
plant  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  incorporating  under  the  name 


Frommader  has  a  keen  sense  of  “  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  ”  in  typography.  The  range  of  his  work  is  wide, 
from  the  most  decoi’ative  to  the  severely  simple,  and  he 


THE  LARGEST  CATCH  OF  THE  SEASON. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frommader  on  a  fishing  trip. 


treats  each  piece  of  display  in  the  manner  best  fitted  to  the 
nature  of  the  work.  He  not  only  takes  great  pride  in  good 
display,  but  looks  carefully  after  the  small  details  that  go 


T 

‘A* 

HOLLINGSWORTH 

ARTISTIC  WINDOW  DECORATOR 

819  WEST  SIXTH  STREET 
DES  MOINES 


An  interesting  business  card. 

to  make  or  unmake  the  finished  job.  Reproductions  of  his 
work  appear  here  and  in  the  accompanying  insert. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  Frommader  would  rather 
do  than  design  printing,  it  is  to  go  fishing.  He  is  not  strong 
for  clubs,  societies,  etc.  (although  his  portrait  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  could  “  make  good  ”  at  the  social  game),  but 
given  an  opportunity  to  “  wet  a  line  ”  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
bass  and  pickerel,  for  which  his  native  State  is  famous,  he 
asks  for  nothing  better.  The  accompanying  photograph  of 


] 


H.  JESSE  MILLER  •  BOOKS 

STATIONERY  •  PICTURES  •  FRAMES 
WALL  PAPER  AND  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 
810  LOCUST  STREET 
DES  MOINES 
IOWA 


A  characteristic  Frommader  letter-head. 


of  the  Federal  Printing  Company.  The  plant  consists  of  a 
good  selection  of  composing-room  material,  a  cylinder  and 
four  platen  presses,  each  of  which  is  operated  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  motor.  Twelve  people  are  on  the  pay-roll. 


the  largest  catch  of  the  past  season  shows  that  his  ability 
with  the  reel  is  not  less  than  his  ability  with  the  com¬ 
posing-stick.  His  wife  is  also  a  fishing  enthusiast,  as  the 
illustration  will  show. 
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BY  F.  J.  TBEZISE. 

Under  this  head  will  be  briefly  reviewed  brochures,  booklets  and  specimens  of  printing  sent  in  for  criticism.  Literature  submitted 
for  this  purpose  should  be  marked  “For  Criticism.”  and  directed  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago.  Postage  on  packages 
containing  specimens  must  not  be  included  in  packages  of  specimens,  unless  letter  postage  is  placed  on  the  entire  package.  Speci¬ 
mens  must  be  mailed  flat;  if  rolled  they  will  not  be  criticized. 


C.  E.  Syler,  Vandalia,  Missouri. —  All  of  the  specimens  are  excellent, 
the  program  for  the  old-time  concert  being  nnusually  effective. 

Letterhead  Press,  New  York  city. —  The  examples  are  well  designed 
and  printed,  your  use  of  gray  stock  and  gray  ink  being  very  effective. 

Harry  W.  Leggett,  Ottawa,  Canada. —  The  little  folder  is  very  pleas¬ 
ingly  gotten  up,  and  we  find  nothing  to  criticize  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  handled,  either  as  to  typography  or  harmony  of  colors. 

Thad.  S.  Walling,  New  York,  sends  us  a  copy  of  an  unusually  attractive 
menu  which  he  prepared  for  the  Club  Printing  House  Craftsmen,  of  New 
York.  The  pages  are  hand-lettered  and  printed  in  green  and  orange. 

In  the  specimens  of  the  current  month,  the  work  of  the  Meyer-Rotier 
Company,  Milwaukee,  stands  out  the  most  prominently.  A  group  of  book¬ 
lets  and  patalogues,  designed  and  printed  by  this  company,  which  furnishes 
complete  advertising  service,  contains  some  of  the  most  atti’active  speci¬ 
mens  we  have  seen  in  some  time.  Not  only  are  the  designs  unique  and 


-Artistic  cover  by  the  Meyer-Rotier  Company,  Milwaukee. 

pleasing  in  conception,  but  the  printing  throughout  is  of  the  highest  order. 
t\e  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  some  of  the  designs,  the  originals  of 
which  are  in  various  combinations  of  gold  and  colors. 

A.  K.  Ness,  Cheboygan,  Michigan. — ■  The  specimens  are  all  very  nicely 
gotten  up  as  to  typography,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  motto-card 
entitled  “  Cheer  Up,”  the  colors  are  also  good.  On  this  particular  card  we 
think  the  greens  are  rather  too  strong  and  that  some  combination  more 


subdued,  such  as  j'ou  have  used  on  the  motto  entitled  “  Smile,”  would  be 
very  much  more  pleasing.  The  bill-head  for  the  McMullin  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  is  an  unusually  effective  arrangement  in  the  plain  types. 

From  the  Gujarati  Type  Foundry,  Bombay,  India,  we  have  received 
specimen  books  of  type  and  ornaments.  Many  attractive  series  are  shown, 
together  with  a  large  line  of  decorative  material.  This  foundry  is  the  first 
one  in  India  to  cast  types  on  the  American  point  system. 


day,  which  In  Spanish  is 
called  “P.TScua  Florida,” 
meaning  the  ‘‘Flowery 
Passover.”  «*>  <=» 


A  title-page  by  the  Meyer-Rotier  Company,  Milwaukee. 


Geo.  M.  Scott,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. —  The  blotter  is  unusually  effective, 
both  in  design  and  color,  and  you  have  had  considerable  success  in  the  use 
of  patent  leather  for  the  tint-blocks.  The  work  has  been  well  handled 
throughout. 

The  Rice  Press,  Flint,  Michigan. —  The  blotters  are  nicely  gotten  up, 
and  the  argument  used  thereon  is  excellent.  We  would,  however,  prefer  to 
see  the  tint  of  a  brighter  color  than  gray,  as  at  present  there  is  hardly 
enough  contrast  between  the  two  colors. 

The  poster  for  the  “  Sixty-second  Annual  Reception  and  Ball  of  New 
York  Typographical  Union,  No.  6,”  is  an  attractive  piece  of  design  in  black, 
gray  and  gold,  the  feature  line  being  hand-lettered.  It  bears  the  imprint 
of  the  Kalkhoff  Company,  of  New  York. 

C.  F.  Skelly,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. —  .411  the  specimens  are  well 
arranged,  and  we  find  nothing  to  criticize  either  in  the  typography  or  in 
the  selection  of  colors.  Possibly  the  lowering  of  the  rules  above  the  line, 
“  Mirror  Printing  Company,”  on  the  blotter  printed  in  yellow  and  brown. 
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would  be  an  improvement.  This,  however,  is  only  a  small  item,  as  the 
general  appearance  of  the  job  is  veiy  satisfactory.  Your  use  of  tint-blocks 
on  the  label  is  excellent  and  the  results  are  very  pleasing. 


Among  other  specimens,  the  Marsh  Printing  Company,  of  New  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Ohio,  sends  a  copy  of  the  “  M.  P.  Co.  Primer,”  a  booklet  gotten  out 
to  advertise  the  product  of  the  Marsh  Printing  Company.  The  booklet  is 


Cover  and  two  inner  pages  from  a  booklet  by  the  Marsh  Printing  Company,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


C.  Harmony,  Sapulpa,  Oklahoma. —  Your  commercial  specimens  are  very 
pleasing,  the  letter-head  for  the  Frisco  Drug  Company  being  unusually  well 
handled.  The  color  combinations  throughout  are  good,  and  we  find  nothing 
whatever  to  criticize  in  any  of  the  specimens. 


Crossing  tke  Bar 


and  evening  star, 

J 


And 


one  clear  ca. 


,11  for 


And  may  there  he  no  moaning  of  the  har 
^^Ken  I  put  out  to  sea. 

.Out  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 
ToofuU  for  sound  and  foam. 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bound¬ 
less  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

^t<;WILIGHT  and  evening  hell 
And  after  that  the  dark! 

And  may  there  he  no  sadness  of  farewell 
When  I  emhark. 


'C*  ?  OR  though  from  out  our  hoi 


urne  of 

Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  hear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
^V^hen  I  have  crost  the  har. 

-*ir«nny«> 


arranged  in  alphabetical  form,  each  letter  being  followed  by  a  short  rhyme. 
It  is  printed  on  gray  stock  with  green  border  and  the  text  in  black,  with 
initials  in  red.  We  show  herewith  reproductions  of  some  of  the  pages. 

From  McMiillin  &  Woellhof,  Burlington,  Iowa,  we  have  received  another 
package  of  the  high-class  specimens  for  which  this  firm  is  noted.  The  type 


By  McMullin  &  Woellhof,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Attractive  typography  by  McMullin  &  Woellhof,  Burlington,  Iowa. 
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arrangements  and  color  schemes  are  unusually  pleasing  and  indicate  a  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  detail  not  ordinarily  found  in  commercial  work.  We  show 
herewith  some  of  the  specimens,  the  originals  of  which  were  in  red  and  black. 

From  the  Cooper  Gravures  Company,  San  Francisco,  we  are  in  receipt 
of  specimens  of  attractive  offset  printing,  characterized  as  “  Cooper  Gra¬ 
vures.”  Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  of  this  work  is  the  letter-head 
of  this  company  printed  in  various  tints  and  colors. 

From  F.  G.  Berti,  printing  overseer  for  E.  S.  Wigg  &  Son,  Perth, 
Australia,  we  have  received  a  package  of  very  attractive  specimens.  The 
typographical  arrangements  are  very  satisfactory  and  the  color  schemes 


Attractive  booklet  cover  from  E.  S.  Wigg  &  Son,  Perth, 

Australia. 

are  very  good,  although,  in  one  or  two  instances,  we  note  combinations 
which  are  rather  too  bold  and  striking.  Among  the  most  attractive  of  the 
specimens  is  a  booklet  cover,  a  reproduction  of  which  we  show  herewith. 

In  the  handsome  booklet,  entitled  “  The  Message,”  the  Union  Bank  Note 
Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  shows  some  excellent  examples  of  its 
high-class  typographical  designing.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  printed  in 
several  colors  and  tipped  on  the  pages  of  the  booklet,  the  effect  being  very 
pleasing. 

E.  R.  .Alexander,  principal  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Printing,  Lon¬ 
don,  England,  has  sent  us  the  “  Polytechnic  Typographia  for  1910-11.”  The 
hook  contains  excellent  illustrations  of  work  done  by  students  in  the  school 
during  the  year,  the  type-designs  being  well  arranged  and  the  presswork 
unusually  good. 

J.  B.  Miller,  Bueklin,  Kansas. —  The  typographical  an-angement  of  the 
four-page  circular  is  very  pleasing  and  satisfactory,  although  the  presswork 
is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  On  neither  of  the  colors  has  enough  ink 
been  used  properly  to  cover  on  the  antique  paper.  The  color  combination 
in  itself  is  very  good. 

G.ARDNER  Office  Supply  Company,  Springfield,  Missouri. —  Both  of  the 
specimens  are  exceptionally  well  gotten  up,  and  we  would  congratulate  you 
upon  the  harmony  of  the  colors  used.  Their  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
the  stock  indicates  a  taste  in  the  selection  of  colors  which  is  productive 
of  the  best  effects. 

The  Huntley  S.  Turner  Press,  Ayer,  Massachusetts. —  The  small  circulars 
are  exceptionally  well  handled,  both  as  to  typography  and  color,  bnt  we 
think  that  the  large  one  contains  too  much  red.  The  same  design,  using  a 
less  bright  color  than  the  red,  would  be  very  satisfactory,  but  as  it  now 
stands,  the  border  overshadows  and  kills  the  effect  of  the  text  matter. 

Brown  Printing  Company,  Camden,  Arkansas. —  The  running  of  your 
trade-mark  around  the  letter-head  is  a  very  unusual  feature  and  is  very 


pleasing,  although  we  think  that  a  little  space  between  the  monograms 
across  the  top  and  bottom  would  add  to  its  general  good  appearance.  AVe 
also  note  the  embossotyped  letter-head  as  being  unusually  effective,  although 
some  of  the  smaller  letters  have  the  appearance  of  being  rather  filled  up. 


1  ^1  1 

1 — ^1  ^1 — 1 

iiajiieiiDiiaii 

hail-welcome 

Clear  Green  Turtle  Pemirtin 

Rl|.e  California  OILea 

Sand  DabaTempir 

Sugar  Cured  lUni  Glate  au  Mailete 

Champagne  Punch 

^  BoneltH  Sifuab  Chicken  Souraroff 

(UilTee 

.Attractive  typography  from  Taylor,  Nash  &  Taylor,  San  Francisco. 


From  the  Taylor,  Nash  &  Taylor  Company,  San  Francisco,  California,  we 
have  received  a  package  of  exceptionally  high-class  specimens  of  commercial 
work.  AAe  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  one  of  these  pages,  these  menu 
pages  being  especially  suggestive  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Nash. 

From  the  Larew  Printing  Company,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  we  are  in 
receipt  of  a  package  of  specimens  labeled  “  Christmas  Advertising,”  and 


I  g'tafnrJi 

OhriatmaaTHnupr 


Mnm 


14  11 


THOMAS  ESTRANGE 
PROPRIETOR, 


Christmas  printing  by  the  Larew  Printing 
Company,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

showing  a  gronp  of  unusually  pleasing  designs  suggestive  of  the  Christmas 
season.  AVe  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  a  menu  design,  which  clearly 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  balance  of  the  work. 
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W.  Dicksox,  Uvalde,  Texas. — -We  would  suggest  that  all  of  the  lines  on 
the  cover  of  the  catalogue  be  centered,  as  a  more  symmetrical  design  could 
thus  be  secured.  As  a  usual  thing,  the  side  arrangements  are  not  as  pleas¬ 
ing  as  the  centered  ones.  The  title-page  is  very  pleasing,  as  are  also  the 
advertisements,  although  in  the  latter  the  use  of  rules  which  harmonize  in 
tone  with  the  type  would  help  in  some  cases.  The  paper  is  nicely  gotten  up. 

A.  A.  Craig,  of  San  Bernardino,  California,  sends  us  a  copy  of  a  poem 
which  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  our  readers  in  the  approaching  Christmas 
season.  Mr.  Craig,  who  is  a  machinist-operator,  does  not  claim  to  be  a 
poet,  but  the  reproduction  shown  herewith  will  indicate  that  he  has  other 


O,  Star  of  Bethlehem 

By  Albert  Augustus  Crai^ 


0. 

Star 
of  ]3eth- 
lehom,  thy  lijxlit 
still  burns  as  clear  on 
Christmas  morn,  as  diil 
the  fiamin<;  heacon  hrii^ht 
tliat  told  the  world  that 
Christ  was  honi.  O  wondrous 
star  of  heaven ’sflaino,  that  told 
men  that  God’s  son  lie  ^ave,  to 
bear  the  sulTerinjj;  and  shame,'  that 
we  might  live;  our  souls  to  save.  Down 
through  the  years  tiiy  light  Bhines  on,  a 
brighter,  stearlier,  broader  hcam,  to  guide  us 
to  the  millenial  dawn,  to  teach  iis  Clod’s  eternal 
theme.  Then  let  us  help  to  spread  the  light,  to  tell 
of  lieaven’s  gates  ajar,  to  show  all  men  the.  wondrous 
sight,  the  glorioiis,  blessed  C'linstmas  Star,  And  let  us 
pass  our  Christmas  cliecr  liy  might  of  word  aial  mighf  of  deed, 
and  wliile  wo  jjausc  to  drop  a  tear  for  all  God’s  puor,  hit’s 
help  tlieir  ne<“(l.  For  inasmuch  ns  ye  have  done  a  kindness 
to  the  very  least,  hwill  he  ns  unto  OJivist,  the  Sfir,  that  ye 
have  ministered  a  fea.st.  And  Jet  us  guide  their  feet 
aright,  and  not  their  weaknesses  condemn,  Imt  lift  them 
up  to  face  tlie  light.  O,  wondrous  Star  of  Ihlhlchoin. 


An  interesting  poem,  cleverly  arranged,  by  A.  A.  Craig,  a  machin¬ 
ist-operator,  of  San  Bernardino,  California.  Also  a  photograph  of  Mr. 
Craig’s  home. 


accomplishments  besides  “  pounding  the  keys.”  The  poem,  the  arrangement 
of  which  is  unusually  clever,  was  printed  in  the  Evening  Index,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  California.  We  also  show  a  reproduction  of  Mr.  Craig’s  home. 

Arthur  H.  Farrow^  Newark,  New  Jersey. —  Of  the  commercial  specimens 
which  you  have  sent  for  criticism,  we  like  best  the  arrangements  of  cover- 
pages  for  the  various  programs.  We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the 
“  Lecture  Course  ”  page,  on  which  the  combination  of  ornaments  and  type 
is  unusually  pleasing. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. — This  circular  is  very  nicely  got¬ 
ten  up,  although,  where  so  much  underscoring  is  used,  a  little  more  space 
in  the  margins  would  be  more  pleasing,  likewise  a  little  more  space  between 
paragraphs.  The  rule  which  has  been  used  to  underscore  the  two  lines  at 
the  top  of  the  page  is  rather  too  heavy,  as  it  overshadows  the  type  and  is 
the  most  striking  spot  at  the  top  of  the  circular.  We  would  suggest  that 
two  rules  of  equal  weight  would  be  more  pleasing  than  the  heavy  and  the 
light  one. 

We  show  hcrev/ith  a  reproduction  of  the  cover  of  the  Adclub  Bulletin, 
published  by  the  Advertising  Club,  of  Baltimore,  the  original  of  which, 
printed  in  black  and  red-brown  on  white  stock,  is  an  exceptionally  pleasing 


piece  of  design  and  colorwork.  The  booklet  is  well  printed  throughout 
the  half-tones  being  very  fine.  It  bears  the  imprint  of  the  Munder- Thomsen 
Press,  Baltimore. 


30C 


Lecture  (gurse 

First  Presbyterian  0urch 

Newark,  New  Jersey 


October  30th,  1911,  to 
JfTarch  18th,  1912 


Pleasing  typography  by  Arthur  H.  Farrow,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


.\n  attractive  cover-page. 


Dot  Martin,  Batesville,  Texas. —  The  letter-liead  and  envelope  are  both 
pleasing  in  design,  although  we  think  that  on  both  of  them,  and  on  the 
envelope  in  particular,  the  keeping  of  the  design  in  one  series  of  type  would 
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have  been  more  satisfactory.  We  note  that  the  two  lines  in  the  upper  panel 
of  the  envelope  corner-card  do  not  harmonize  in  shape  as  well  as  they  should, 
because  of  the  fact  that  one  is  considerably  more  extended  than  the  other, 
and  neither  of  these  lines  harmonizes  in  shape  with  the  gothic  italic  used 
on  the  balance  of  the  card.  The  color  combination,  both  as  to  colors  of 
ink  and  the  stock,  is  very  pleasing. 

We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  a  unique  booklet  cover  gotten  out 
by  the  Klau-Van  Pietersom  Company,  Milwaukee.  The  original,  printed  in 
black,  green  and  orange  on  rough  white  stock,  is  unusually  effective.  We 
also  show  the  title-page  of  the  catalogue  gotten  out  for  the  Milwaukee 
Paper  Box  Company.  The  cover  was  printed  and  embossed  in  red,  gold  and 
gray  on  white  stock. 


Handsome  specimen  by  the  Klau-Van  Pietersom  Company, 
Milwaukee. 

Chas.  W.  WiLLiAiis,  Berkeley,  California. —  Both  the  letter-head  and 
the  envelope  are  unusually  pleasing  in  type  arrangement  as  well  as  colors, 
and  we  find  little  in  either  of  them  to  criticize.  We  would,  however, 
suggest  that,  on  the  card,  the  ornaments  placed  underneath  the  firm  name 
be  drawn  in  a  trifle,  so  that  they  will  line  up  with  the  ends  of  the  line 
and  not  extend  beyond  them.  We  think  that  the  amount  of  space  placed 
between  the  words  “  Printed  ”  and  “  Matter  ”  is  excessive,  and  would  sug¬ 
gest  either  the  use  of  a  different  type  or  a  letter-spacing  of  these  words  in 
order  to  avoid  this  large  spot. 


From  the  Hoeflioh  Printing  House,  Philadelphia,  we  are  in  receipt  of  a 
number  of  exceptionally  high-class  specimens,  most  of  them  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  nature.  The  typography  of  each  of  them  is  very  pleasing,  and  the 
color  combinations  —  most  of  them  subdued  ones  —  are  unusually  effective. 
Among  the  group  are  several  motto  designs,  one  of  which  we  show  herewith. 


Qersever 
ance  was 

thus  defined  by  a  col 
ored  preacher: 

It  means,  Urstly,  to 
take  hold; 

secondly,  to  hold  on; 

thirdly,  to  nebber 
let  go.” 


Compliments  of  Hoeflioh  Printing  House,  Philadelphia 


Motto  design  by  the  Hoeflich  Printing  House,  Philadelphia. 

Ryax  &  Hart  Company,  Chicago. —  The  booklet  for  the  Fort  Dearborn 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  is  nicely  gotten  up,  although  we  think  that  if  you 
had  made  the  cover  a  trifle  stronger,  or  the  title-page  a  little  less  strong, 
the  effect  would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory.  The  use  of  light  letters 
and  decoration  on  a  dark  cover-stock,  with  heavy  lettering  on  the  white 
title-page,  does  not  produce  a  consistent  piece  of  work,  as  the  title-page 
appears  to  be  stronger  than  the  cover.  We  also  think  the  type  throughout 
the  booklet  is  a  trifle  bold  and  that  the  use  of  smaller  sizes,  together  with 
wider  margins  around  the  pages,  would  be  more  pleasing. 


Interesting  design  by  Geo.  Pulman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  England. 


It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  one  has  the  pleasure  of  reviewing  as  interesting 
and  attractive  a  collection  of  specimens  of  printing  as  that  which  has  been 
received  from  Geo.  Pulman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  England.  All  classes  of 
printing-house  products  are  represented,  the  processwork  and  embossing  being 
perhaps  the  most  effective.  The  typography  and  selection  of  colors  are  uni- 
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formly  excellent,  and  he  two  reproductions  shown  herewith  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

Chas.  M.  Wilson,  Clayton,  New  Jersey. —  The  title-page  is  very  pleasing 
in  its  conception,  although  you  have  used  just  a  trifle  too  much  rule  and 

ornamentation  for  the  size  of  type  in  which  the  text  is  set.  We  think  that 

if  you  were  to  use  upper  and  lower  case  of  a  size  or  two  larger,  instead 

of  capitals,  you  could  make  it  more  readable  and  of  a  size  sufficient  to 

carry  the  rules  and  borders.  Where  we  have  one  or  two  catchwords,  such 
as  “  of  ”  and  “  the,”  in  a  group  of  display  matter  set  in  capitals,  it  is  not 
only  permissible  but  frequentty  desirable  to  put  them  in  lower-case  or  italic. 


Handsome  title-page  by  Geo.  Pulman  &  Sons,  London,  England' 

but  where  there  are  too  many  of  these  words  in  a  group,  they  spoil  the 
general  effect.  This  is  the  case  in  this  particular  heading,  and  for  that 
reason  we  think  tliat  setting  it  all  in  lower-case  would  be  more  pleasing. 

Lionel  Ward,  Vancouver,  Canada. —  As  between  the  two  title-pages,  we 
rather  prefer  the  one  marked  “  B,”  as  the  grouping  of  the  text  matter, 
rather  than  spreading  it  across  the  pages,  makes  for  a  more  simple  design. 
On  both  of  the  pages,  however,  we  note  that  you  have  used  too  much  space 
between  the  words  in  the  lines  of  text,  and  would  suggest  that  wherever 
this  letter  is  used  the  words  should  be  closely  spaced.  Tlie  ornament  which 
you  have  used  in  the  page  marked  “  B  ”  is  just  a  trifle  heavy  and  rather 
overshadows  the  type  matter  underneath  which  it  is  placed.  AVe  also  think 
that  if  you  were  to  place  the  upper  two  lines  of  the  group  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  underneath  the  other  lines,  the  shape  of  this  group  would  then 
harmonize  more  closely  with  the  shape  of  the  group  at  the  top  and  give  tlie 
page  a  better  appearance  as  a  whole. 

Fairmont  Printing  &  Lithographic  Company,  Fairmont,  West  ATrginia. 
—  Both  of  the  specimens  are  very  attractive  in  appearance,  although  we 
think  that  the  principal  panel  of  the  title-page  for  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  leaflet  would  be  more  satisfactory  it  the  lines  had  been 
centered  rather  than  placed  at  one  side.  This  would  give  a  symmetrical 
appearance,  harmonizing  with  the  lower  panel.  We  would  also  suggest  that 
instead  of  making  the  page  in  three  panels  of  equal  size,  you  make  the 
upper  panels  smaller,  thus  raising  the  cut  a  trifle,  ratlier  than  placing  it 
directly  in  the  center  of  the  page  as  you  have  done.  Where  panels  are  equal 
in  size,  or  where  the  center  panel  cuts  the  length  of  the  page  into  equal 
parts,  we  do  not  secure  the  proportion  in  the  sizes  of  the  groups  which  is 
necessary  for  the  most  pleasing  typograpliical  designing. 

Ora  L.  Dibble,  Farmington,  Missouri. —  AVe  would  suggest  that  where 
you  have  a  large  group  of  reading-matter,  such  as  the  title-page  for  the 
program  of  the  Missionary  Union,  you  use  a  type-face  that  is  more  easily 
read  than  the  text  letter.  AVe  would  also  suggest  that  you  avoid  the  use 
of  blue  and  green  as  a  color  combination  ;  also  blue  and  red.  We  think 
that  the  letter-head  for  the  AVaters  Press,  if  printed  in  red  and  green,  or 
light  green  and  dark  green,  or  light  blue  and  dark  blue,  would  have  been 
more  pleasing  than  the  combination  which  you  have  used.  We  would  also 
•suggest  a  more  delicate  tint  of  blue  for  the  folder  for  the  AA’aters  Press. 
Inasmuch  as  the  type-face  which  you  have  used  for  the  italic  words  on  the 


recital  program  is  so  light,  we  think  that  roman  type,  the  same  as  was 
used  for  the  balance  of  the  group,  would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  as 
it  would  have  been  more  in  harmony. 

Chas.  H.  Miller,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. —  AVhile  you  have  a  good  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  arrangement  of  a  piece  of  work  of  the  nature  shown  in  specimen 
No.  1,  still  we  think  that  the  large  type  which  you  have  used  spoils  the 
general  effect  and  mak-es  it  too  black  and  bold.  As  between  the  two  jobs, 
however,  there  is  very  little  choice.  The  card  would  have  been  much  nicer 
in  appearance  if  it  had  been  set  in  a  lighter  type-face,  of  a  shape  more 
nearly  square,  thus  harmonizing  with  the  shape  of  the  card.  AA'here  you 
have  a  wide  measure  and  then  use  condensed  type,  the  shape  of  the  type 
does  not,  of  course,  accord  with  the  length  of  the  line,  and  where  you  use 
a  condensed  letter  and  then  widely  space  it  between  words,  the  effect  is 
still  less  satisfactory.  For  this  reason,  we  think  that  type  such  as  Book¬ 
man,  or  Cheltenham  AA’ide,  or  even  Caslon,  would  have  been  much  more 
satisfactory  for  this  particular  piece  of  work.  Your  other  specimens  are 
very  neatly  arranged  and  we  find  very  little  in  ihem  to  criticize. 

The  catalogue  printed  for  the  AA'averly  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  by  the 
IloUenbeck  Press,  of  the  same  city,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of 
work  that  have  reached  this  department  in  some  time.  The  cover  is  printed 
in  green  and  gold  on  green  stock,  with  the  fold  directly  in  the  center,  as 
indicated  by  the  reproduction  shown  herewith.  The  inner  pages  are  printed 
in  various  colors  and  gold  and  are  most  elaborate  in  design.  AA’hile  the 


Cover  of  a  handsome  catalogue  by  the  Hollenbeck  Press, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

work  indicates  a  lavish  expenditure  in  advertising,  still  we  think  that  the 
amount  of  decoration  on  the  inner  pages  is  rather  excessive,  and  that,  by 
reason  of  this  excess  of  decoration,  the  illustrations  of  the  cars  do  not  get 
the  prominence  which  they  should  have  in  advertising  of  this  character. 

Ranard  Mitchell,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. —  AA'e  think  that  if  you 
were  to  keep  each  advertisement  as  much  as  possible  in  one  series  of  type, 
the  effect  would  be  much  more  satisfactory.  AA’e  note  that  iii  several  cases 
you  have  used  a  condensed  and  an  extended  letter  in  the  same  advertisement, 
and  this  does  not  make  for  the  harmony  of  shapes  which  is  pleasing  in  the 
best  typography.  AVe  note  also  that  you  have  used  text  type,  italic  type 
and  roman  type  in  the  same  advertisement,'  a  mixture  of  faces  tending  to 
complicate  the  general  appearance.  The  advertisements  you  have  marked, 
indicating  that  they  were  set  by  an  apprentice,  are,  as  a  whole,  the  best 
ones  on  the  page.  AA’e  would  suggest  that,  in  order  to  simplify  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  page  as  a  whole,  the  use  of  a  plain-rule  border,  rather  than  the 
wavy  lines,  would  be  desirable,  as  at  present  the  decorative  effect  of  the 
border  rather  detracts  from  the  advertising  value  of  the  type  placed  therein. 
AVe  would  also  suggest  that  where  you  use  rules  for  underscoring  lines, 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  of  the  proper  weight  to  harmonize  in 
tone  with  the  type  and  that  two  parallel  rules  of  nearly  equal  weight  are 
more  to  be  desired  than  a  light  and  a  heavy  rule. 
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BY  P.  HORACE  TEALL. 

Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  in  this  department. 

Replies  can  not  be  made  by  mail. 


A  Persistent  Error. 

Some  words  seem  fated  never  to  be  learned  by  printers. 
I  have  read  editorially  the  proofs  of  a  number  of  large 
works,  which  means  that  the  proofs  had  been  read  and  all 
necessary  corrections  made  before  sending  proofs  to  the 
editors.  I  have  noticed  in  such  reading  many  words  that 
almost  always  appear  wrong  on  the  author’s  proof.  One 
that  is  always  so  is  frustum.  I  do  not  remember  an 
instance  of  its  occurrence  without  an  extra  letter.  This 
note  is  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  frustrum  on  a  proof 
after  printing-office  correction  and  reading  by  two  persons 
in  the  editorial  office  before  it  came  to  me. 

Singular  or  Plural? 

J.  R.  W.,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  writes :  “  In  reference 

to  a  firm  Hope  Brothers,  is  it  better  to  say  Hope’s  store,  or 
Hopes’  store?  ” 

Anstuer. —  Since  the  store  is  kept  by  two  or  more  men, 
each  of  whom  is  a  Hope,  the  strictest  grammatical  reason¬ 
ing  favors  the  form  Hopes’  stoi'e.  But  almost  universal 
practice,  for  which  almost  equally  good  reasoning  might  be 
adduced,  supports  the  other  form,  Hope’s  store,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  form  I  should  use.  If  I  read  a  proof  with  the 
expression  in  it  I  should  follow  copy,  whichever  way  it  was 
written;  and  I  am  not  sure  of  the  form  I  should  use  if  I 
wrote  it. 

Typothetae  Style-book. 

The  United  Typothetae  of  America  recently  undertook  a 
beginning  step  toward  standardization  of  usage  among 
printers,  by  publication  of  a  booklet  entitled  “  Style  Book 
and  General  Infoimiation.”  It  is  thus  introduced :  “  This 

booklet  is  issued  by  the  United  Typothetae  of  America 
because  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  saving  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  in  the  composing-rooms  of  the 
membership,  and  will  at  the  same  time  be  helpful  to  the 
office  force  and  department  heads  in  general.  In  compiling 
the  rules  regarding  style  the  highest  authorities  and  the 
best  usage  were  drawn  upon.  The  greater  part  of  the 
pages  devoted  to  style  relate  to  matters  concerning  which 
differences  of  opinion  —  or,  perhaps  better,  entire  lack  of 
opinion  —  have  made  uniformity  and  standardization  im¬ 
possible  if  any  attention  is  paid  to  cost.  Such  matters  are 
treated  in  a  way  that  will  expedite  the  work,  insure  uni¬ 
formity,  and  aid  greatly  in  giving  to  the  finished  product 
that  touch  of  refinement  and  good  taste  which  all  printing 
should  have.” 

Uniformity  and  standardization  of  style  are  well  worth 
all  the  effort  that  any  one  can  ever  make  to  secure  them, 
but  the  assertion  that  they  are  impossible  if  any  attention 
is  paid  to  cost  is,  unfortunately,  true  of  the  subject  in  its 
full  extent.  However,  the  unattainability  of  absolute  agree¬ 


ment  in  full  in  everybody’s  practice  need  not  preclude  hope 
of  such  agreement  eventually  in  regard  to  a  great  many 
details.  Indeed,  in  many-  details  we  already  have  practi¬ 
cally  universal  uniformity,  which  goes  far  toward  account¬ 
ing  for  the  absence  of  many  matters  that  might  reasonably 
have  been  included  in  the  booklet.  This  work,  already  in 
good  circulation,  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  some 
others  as  a  whole,  and  probably  will  not  accomplish  more 
than  those  others  would  do  or  maybe  have  done.  Yet  all 
printers  may  well  thank  its  maker  for  his  evidently  earnest 
effort  in  their  behalf,  for  it  has  resulted  in  a  production 
woi-thy  of  consideration,  although  we  may  wish  the  maker 
had  not  been  quite  so  willing  to  make  some  dogmatic  rulings 
simply  because  they  were  found  ready  at  hand  in  other 
writings.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  noting  some  of  these 
weak  spots,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  critic  would 
probably  show  just  as  much  weakness  himself  if  he  under¬ 
took  the  making  of  a  similar  work.  But  the  criticism  may 
well  be  preceded  by  acknowledgment  that  nothing  but  good 
is  found  in  the  general  information  which  constitutes  the 
larger  part  of  the  booklet,  unless  it  may  be  the  specimen  of 
proof-marking,  where  every  correction  shown  has  a  line 
run  from  text  to  margin,  which  is  a  slovenly  and  costly 
habit  in  marking  proofs. 

In  the  abbreviations  for  names  of  States  and  Territories 
no  mention  is  made  of  Ohio,  for  which  0.  is  often  used,  but 
which  one  might  well  prescribe  spelling  out,  nor  of  Maine, 
for  which  Me.  is  used,  and  we  are  told  never  to  abbreviate 
Alaska,  Idaho,  Iowa,  or  Utah,  notwithstanding  almost  uni¬ 
versal  use  of  la.  for  Iowa.  la.  for  Iowa  is  unquestionably 
as  good  as  Kan.  for  Kansas,  Ga.  for  Georgia,  and  especially 
Tex.  for  Texas.  In  fact,  la.  is  far  better  than  Tex.,  and  so 
is  Me. 

That  saving  clause  in  the  introduction,  “  if  any  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  cost,”  finds  its  usefulness  very  early  in  the 
work.  In  the  part  devoted  to  capitalization,  following  that 
on  abbreviation,  which  comes  first  in  order  (and,  by  the 
way,  is  very  meager),  the  first  sentence  is,  “  The  office 
style  is  down  except  when  special  instructions  to  the  con¬ 
trary  are  given.”  We  strongly  think  that  no  employer  or 
foi’eman  would  undertake  to  give  special  instructions  every 
time  a  capital  letter  is  desired.  Of  course  the  rule-maker 
did  not  mean  to  hint  any  such  action,  but  his  words  actually 
express  that  meaning.  He  probably  meant  that  the  “  style 
is  down  ”  except  in  the  cases  where  capitals  are  prescribed 
in  his  rules  that  follow  the  inexact  sentence.  But  in  the 
same  paragraph  are  five  examples  of  lower-case,  ending 
with  “  state,  president,  etc.”  We  do  not  see  how  the  two 
words  cited  can  ever  be  universally  acceptable  without  a 
capital,  nor  how  any  one  could  recommend  such  usage  and 
follow  it  almost  immediately  with  a  rule  to  capitalize 
Reformation,  Revolution.  Of  course  these  just  mentioned 
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are  capitalized  only  in  particular  uses;  but  how  can  any 
one  fail  to  recog-nize  just  as  much  particularization  in  cer¬ 
tain  uses  of  the  other  words?  They  belong  together,  and 
the  “  etc.”  with  which  each  rule  ends  leaves  all  but  a  very 
few  words  entirely  in  the  dark.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
such  rules  fail  in  every  instance  known  to  the  writer.  In 
this  case  the  universal  failure  is  only  repeated,  and  this 
failure  is  no  worse  than  all  the  others.  No  universal  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  use  of  capitals  seems  possible,  therefore  it  is 
not  surprising  that  this  work  does  not  solve  the  problem. 
Goold  Brown  wrote  many  thousands  of  words  about  capi¬ 
tals  and  a  large  number  of  rules  for  their  use,  and  ended 
with  the  acknowledgment  that  he  had  not  entirely  satisfied 
even  himself,  and  so  could  not  expect  his  critical  readers  to 
be  thoroughly  satisfied. 

One  of  the  rules  is :  “  Capitalize  names  of  important 

events  and  things;  as,  the  Reformation,  the  Revolution,  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Union,  the  Govemment.”  Another  is: 
“  Capitalize  fanciful  names  given  to  states,  cities,  etc. ;  as, 
the  Keystone  state,  the  Crescent  city.”  We  cite  these  to 
show  the  futility  of  rules  made  or  adopted  impulsively. 
These  rules  are  common  to  many  style-books.  The  first 
really  includes  the  second,  and  the  second  is  nullified  by  the 
examples  given,  its  only  proper  point  being  the  capitalizing 
of  State  and  City,  as  Keystone  State,  Crescent  City. 

A  flagrant  instance  of  thoughtless  copying  is  this  rule 
about  division :  “  The  addition  of  s  to  form  the  plural  of  a 
word  —  as  cases,  horses,  etc. —  does  not  form  an  additional 
syllable,  and  such  words  must  not  be  divided.”  The  words 
instanced  clearly  have  an  added  syllable  in  the  plural, 
although  many  plurals  are  formed  without  adding  a  sylla¬ 
ble,  as  forms,  words,  etc.  The  rule  against  dividing  cases, 
horses,  etc.,  is  good,  notwithstanding  the  error  about  syl¬ 
lables. 

A  bad  rule  is,  “  Make  today,  tomorrow,  etc.,  one  word.” 
To-day,  to-morrow,  and  to-night  are  the  better  forms,  and 
are  much  more  used  than  the  others. 


PURE  ENGLISH  VERSUS  PRIG  ENGLISH. 

To  write  English  with  purity  and  propriety!  In  the 
eyes  of  those  who  derive  their  knowledge  of  good  usage 
mainly  from  manuals  which  profess  to  set  it  forth,  such  a 
thing  as  expressing  oneself  with  absolute  correctness  is 
hardly  within  the  realm  of  possibility.  The  country  swarms 
with  educated  prigs  who  are  ready  to  prove  to  you  that  all 
the  classic  authors  of  our  speech  abound  in  errors,  some¬ 
times  in  gross  errors.  Not  one  of  these  authors,  ancient  or 
modern,  has  been  able  to  produce  anything  in  which  some 
superior  person,  versed  in  the  lore  of  the  latest  text-books 
on  propriety  of  usage,  is  not  able  to  point  out  numerous 
lapses  from  the  pure  and  perfect  diction  which  the  critic  is 
confident  that  he  displays  in  his  own  utterance.  Provender 
of  this  sort  dished  out  in  schools  is  naturally  imparted  to 
the  rest  of  the  community  by  the  graduates  of  those  schools 
as  soon  as  they  occupy  the  teacher’s  or  editor’s  chair. 
Idioms  and  constructions  employed  unhesitatingly  by  every 
great  master  of  our  speech  are  as  unhesitatingly  con¬ 
demned.  Have  we  not  been  told  again  and  again  that  none 
must  never  be  used  as  the  subject  of  a  plural  verb;  that 
whose  must  never  be  used  as  a  relative  to  an  antecedent 
without  life;  that  the  superlative  degree  must  never  be 
employed  in  the  comparison  of  two;  that  an  objective  case 
can  not  properly  follow  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice;  that 
the  dreadful  neologism  of  would  better  with  the  infinitive 
should  be  substituted  for  had  better?  These  and  similar 
assaults  upon  correct  and  idiomatic  diction,  involving  as 
they  do  ignorance  of  the  language  as  well  as  of  the  litei’a- 


ture,  are  regularly  perpetrated  under  the  pretense  of  main¬ 
taining  the  purity  of  the  speech.  The  hapless  victim  of 
such  instruction  can  not  take  up  a  single  classic  author  in 
our  tongue  without  finding  him  doing  the  very  things  which 
he  himself  is  told  can  not  be  done  with  propriety.  With 
these  splendid  failures  before  his  eyes,  what  hope  can  the 
raw  and  untrained  schoolboy  entertain  of  ever  being  able 
to  write  the  language  correctly?  —  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury, 
in  Harper’s. 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

GRAMMAR  AND  PROOFREADING. 

NO.  VI. - BY  P.  HORACE  TEALL. 

I  AT  is  a  noun?  Of  course  it  is  a  name, 
for  the  two  words  noun  and  name  are 
simply  variant  forms  of  one  Latin  word. 
A  noun  is  a  naming  word,  and  a  name 
may  be  two  or  more  words.  Even  gram¬ 
marians  have  erroneously  used  the  word 
noun  for  a  name  consisting  of  a  number 
of  words,  such  a  name  being  properly  a 
nominal  phrase,  which  means  a  naming  phrase.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  is  so  important  sometimes  that  it  is  advantageous 
to  make  it  at  all  times,  thus  providing  for  correct  discrim¬ 
ination  when  necessary  for  clearness. 

The  difference  between  a  noun  and  a  nominal  phrase 
may  be  seen  in  the  phrase  “  beast  of  burden.”  Obviously 
this  is  a  name,  but  it  contains  two  nouns  and  a  preposition. 
True  grammar  confines  the  name  noun  to  one  word,  though 
the  one  may  be  made  by  uniting  two,  making  a  compound 
word,  as  Sunday  (sun  and  day),  cannon-ball.  Moreover, 
universal  grammar  —  not  merely  English  grammar  — 
makes  two  such  words  used  as  one  name  become  in  that 
use  one  word,  whether  with  or  without  a  hyphen.  Cannon 
ball  (two  words)  is  no  better  in  principle  than  Sun  day,  the 
only  difference  being  that  Sunday  is  so  familiar  that  peo¬ 
ple  never  think  of  it  as  a  compound,  though  it  unquestion¬ 
ably  is  one,  and  cannon-ball  is  so  comparatively  unfamiliar 
that  its  unification  in  sense  and  properly  in  form  is  not 
universally  recognized.  In  fact,  some  near-grammarians 
even  assert  that  cannon  is  an  adjective,  but  no  one  can 
prove  that  it  is  one.  Cannon  is  a  noun,  ball  is  a  noun,  and 
cannon-ball  is  a  noun.  Apple-tree  was  so  thoroughly  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  word  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  that  they  wrote  it 
rnpltre.  Unfortunately,  the  real  grammar  of  nouns  used  in 
such  pairs  is  so  often  unrecognized  that  proofreaders  can 
introduce  uniformity  in  respect  to  compounding  only  when 
they  are  especially  authorized  or  commanded  to  do  it. 

“  Beast  of  burden  ”  was  chosen  for  the  special  purpose 
of  showing  how  a  proofreader  might  have  helped  one  well- 
known  grammarian  to  avoid  publishing  an  absurd  asser¬ 
tion.  William  Chauncey  Fowler  was  the  grammarian,  and 
the  assertion  was  this:  “Language  is  imperfect  because 
the  term  in  a  proposition,  if  it  has  any  meaning  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker,  has  a  different  one  from  what  it  has  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearer.  Hardly  any  abstract  term  has  precisely 
the  same  meaning  in  any  two  minds;  when  mentioned,  the 
same  term  calls  up  different  associations  in  one  mind  from 
what  it  does  in  another.  .  .  .  The  phi’ase  ‘  beast  of  burden  ’ 
might,  to  one  mind,  mean  a  horse;  to  another,  a  mule;  to 
another,  a  camel.  ...  It  should  be  added  that  there  is 
great  vagueness  in  the  common  use  of  language,  which,  in 
practice,  increases  its  imperfection  as  a  medium  of  thought.” 

This  passage  on  imperfection  in  language  presents 
various  occasions  for  criticism  and  suggestion  by  a  proof¬ 
reader,  but  is  quoted  here  only  to  point  out  one  of  them. 
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Courteously  worded,  a  reminder  from  the  proofreader  to  the 
author  to  that  effect  should  not  have  failed  to  convince  the 
author  that  the  abstract  phrase  does  not  constitute  an 
imperfection,  for  the  impeccable  reason  that,  no  matter 
what  beast  one  might  think  of,  the  only  intention  in  using 
it  is  to  speak  of  some  beast,  no  matter  which,  so  that  it  be 
an  animal  used  to  carry.  Truly,  language  is  often  vaguely 
used,  and  it  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  a  good  proof¬ 
reader  to  assist  in  clarifying  it  much  more  frequently  than 
most  proofreaders  do.  And  this  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  proofreader’s  first  and  most  important  duty  is  to 
ascertain  distinctly  what  the  author  or  editor  wants  and  to 
make  sure  that  this  is  given,  principally  by  following  copy. 

Our  paper  was  begun  with  intention  only  of  considering 
nouns  grammatically  and  how  proofi’eaders  should  deal 
with  them;  but,  this  matter  of  following  copy  having  come 
to  notice  incidentally,  something  more  may  be  said  of  it 
now  as  well  as  at  any  other  time.  The  writer  had  a  letter 
recently  from  a  proofreader,  containing  this :  “  I  hate  to 

pass  work  that  I  know  to  be  wrong  just  because  it  follows 
copy.”  Now  this  in  itself  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  praise- 
woi’thy.  It  is  the  application  of  it  that  presents  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty.  No  proofreader  has  any  right  to  set  up  his 
mere  opinion  against  an  author’s  expression,  even  if  he  is 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  author’s  way  is  wrong.  When 
he  knows  that  anything  appears  exactly  as  the  author 
wishes  to  have  it,  he  should  know  that,  for  that  occasion  at 
least,  it  is  right,  not  wrong.  He  always  has  the  right  to 
ascertain  through  a  query  whether  the  author  really  is  or 
is  not  willing  to  make  a  change,  but  not  to  pester  any  one 
with  repetition  of  a  query  after  it  has  been  definitely 
answered,  nor  to  change  anything  he  knows  to  be  the 
author’s  deliberate  choice. 

A  glimpse  of  my  own  experience  will  show  what  I  mean. 
I  read,  in  the  editorial  room,  all  of  the  New  International 
Encyclopaedia,  and  there  is  hardly  a  page  of  it  without 
something  that  would  be  different  if  I  had  determined  the 
style.  The  same  is  true  of  three  large  dictionaries,  on  which 
I  was  not  simply  a  proofreader,  but  in  two  of  which  I  was 
named  as  an  editor.  Only  one  of  these  (the  Standard) 
shows  my  undisputed  choice  in  any  feature.  I  absolutely 
controlled  on  the  Standard  the  determination  of  word- 
forms  as  to  compounding,  with  just  one  exception.  I  had 
to  accept  the  form  oneself,  which  I  consider  as  an  utterly 
unreasonable  perversion  of  one’s  self.  In  writing  for 
The  Inland  Printer  I  always  use  the  form  proofreader, 
because  some  one  else  prefers  it,  though  my  own  choice  is 
proof-reader.  In  making  Webster’s  New  International  Dic¬ 
tionary  I  was  constrained  to  pass  this  term  as  proof  reader. 
In  either  of  the  three  forms  it  can  never  be  misunderstood. 

We  have  not  much  space  for  the  grammar  of  nouns,  but 
there  is  not  much  of  the  grammar  that  needs  it,  since  most 
of  the  words  affected  in  form  or  position  are  not  the  nouns 
themselves,  but  the  other  words.  For  proofreading  pur¬ 
poses  it  matters  little  what  is  the  nature  of  a  noun  in  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  abstract  or  concrete,  collective,  or  common  or 
proper  (except,  of  course,  that  the  latter  distinction  involves 
the  question  whether  to  capitalize  or  not) . 

Nouns  have  change  of  form  only  in  number  (singular 
and  plural),  occasionally  in  gender  (as  by  adding  -ess  to 
make  the  feminine),  and  in  the  possessive  case.  Whether  a 
noun  is  nominative  or  objective  affects  only  the  other  words 
in  the  sentence. 

Certain  very  easy  rules  must  be  kept  in  mind  for  form¬ 
ing  plurals,  but  in  some  instances  usage  is  arbiti’ary.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  distinction  made 
between  buffaloes,  negroes,  potatoes,  and  pianos,  cantos, 
solos.  No  rule  can  provide  for  this.  The  only  possible  pro¬ 


vision  that  will  exhaust  the  subject  is  a  full  list,  and  even 
that  must  often  give  both  forms  for  certain  words,  as 
mementoes  and  mementos,  because  neither  form  is  univer¬ 
sally  accepted.  And  this  is  true  of  some  other  words,  as 
alkalies  and  alkalis.  Except  in  the  well-known  words  that 
are  always  spelled  in  one  way  only,  all  the  proofreader  can 
properly  do  is  to  accept  the  spelling  used  in  copy.  No  proof¬ 
reader  should  leave  tomatos  or  tobaccoes,  however  the  copy 
is  written.  It  is  well  to  have  one  of  the  large  dictionaries 
as  final  authority  and  to  consult  it  whenever  there  is  any 
doubt  of  its  decision,  and  when  it  gives  two  spellings  its 
first  one  should  be  taken  as  being  preferred.  One  of  the 
easy  rules  is  that  a  word  like  city  changes  in  the  plural  to 
cities,  and  a  word  like  money  becomes  moneys,  not  monies. 
Monies  is  included  in  some  dictionaries  as  an  alternative 
spelling,  because  it  has  sometimes  been  printed  in  books,  but 
it  never  was  and  never  will  be  correct.  The  fact  is  simply 
that  the  authors  or  printers  who  used  it  did  not  know  how 
to  spell,  and  the  dictionary-makers  who  included  it  in  their 
record  as  correct  were  even  more  faulty. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FROM  “DEVIL”  TO  EXPERT  PRINTER. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Employing  Commercial 
Printers  of  Texas,  T.  H.  Napier,  State  Expert  Printer, 
made  the  following  humorous  comparison  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  a  “  devil  ”  and  those  of  an  “  expert 
printer  ” : 

“  From  devil  to  expert  printer  might  be  deemed  a  long 
jump  —  an  enormous  promotion  —  by  the  unthinking.  In 
the  very  beginning  let  your  minds  be  disillusioned  —  it  is 
not  a  higher  step  on  life’s  slippery  ladder;  rather  is  it  retro¬ 
gression,  a  going  backward  as  it  were.  It  is  one  thing  to 
be  monarch  of  all  you  survey  and  quite  a  different  proposi¬ 
tion  to  be  surveyed  by  all  the  other  .monarchs  that  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  coming  down  the  pike.  As  devil,  a  boy  is  every¬ 
thing;  as  expert  printer,  a  man  is  nothing  and  very  little 
of  that.  As  devil  the  boy  gives  his  orders  and  to  his  mind 
these  edicts  are  religiously  observed  by  editor,  proprietor, 
foreman  and  janitor.  As  expert  printer  the  man  takes  his 
orders,  and  woe  betide  should  there  be  a  delay  of  three  sec¬ 
onds  on  the  part  of  the  contractor,  and  woe  indeed  should 
the  contractor’s  proofreader  fail  to  catch  the  fact  that  May 
Jones,  the  pretty,  if  rather  ancient,  stenographer  in  Colonel 
So  and  So’s  office,  now  spells  it  Mae  Jones. 

“As  devil,  the  boy  only  carries  the  sins  of  the  editor, 
the  compositor,  the  country  correspondent,  the  make-up 
man,  the  society  editor,  the  country  job-printer  and  a  few 
others  on  his  shoulders.  As  expert  printer  the  man  carries 
the  sins  of  the  world  and  a  few  others.  As  devil,  the  boy 
is  a  red-headed,  red-handed  ruler.  To  paraphrase  another’s 
thought  —  he’s  the  autocrat  of  the  composing-room,  the 
democrat  of  the  job  and  mailing  room,  the  republican  at 
the  free-lunch  counter.  As  expert  printer  —  well,  he’s  a 
man  of  sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief.” 

Mr.  Napier  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Texas  printers’ 
motto,  “  Don’t  throw  rocks  at  the  other  fellow’s  hook.”  He 
would  add  to  this,  “  Speak  kindly  of  your  State  Printer  — 
he’s  not  as  fierce  as  he  seems.  Like  the  cowboy’s  epitaph  — 

‘  He’s  done  his  dcrndest, 

Angels  can  do  no  more.’  ” 


Determination  accomplishes  more  than  mere  intelli¬ 
gence. —  J .  S.  McMillan,  McMillan  Printing  Company,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Michigan. 
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The  assistance  of  pressmen  is  desired  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  pressroom  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  various  ; 

processes  to  an  exact  science.  { 


To  Emboss  and  Die»cut  Labels  with  One  Im¬ 
pression. 

(1023.)  Submits  a  red-gummed  label  cut  to  imitate  a 
sealing-wax  seal  and  printed  in  black  with  raised  white 
letters.  This  label  is  printed  fifteen  up  and  afterward  die- 
cut.  The  printer  desires  to  do  the  printing  and  cutting  at 
one  operation,  and  says:  “  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can 
tell  me  how  I  could  emboss  and  die  these  labels  out  with  one 
impression.  I  make  these  in  sheets  of  fifteen  labels,  and 
have  a  way  of  doing  this  on  the  die  press,  but  it  is  too  slow, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  know  if  you  can  give  me  an  idea  of 
how  it  is  done.” 

[If  any  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  a  method  of 
producing  cut-out  labels  at  one  impression  and  will  send  us 
the  infonnation,  we  will  be  pleased  to  publish  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  interested.] 

Printing  on  Cloth. 

(1024.)  Submits  a  piece  of  thin  cloth  such  as  is  used 
on  sides  of  directories.  This  cloth  is  ribbed  -with  fine  diag¬ 
onal  lines,  making  it  exceptionally  difficult  to  print  black 
lines  solid.  Our  correspondent  says:  “We  are  having 
considerable  trouble  with  our  presswork  on  cloth  covers, 
which  are  for  city  directories,  and  come  to  you  for  help 
and  advice.  I  am  enclosing  a  sheet  of  the  cloth  we  use, 
showing  the  way  it  prints.  Our  pressman  has  tried  cloth- 
black  ink,  also  have  tried  running  the  cloth  through  the 
press  without  any  ink  on  press,  and  then  running  through 
again  with  cloth  ink,  but  in  spite  of  all  we  can  not  get  the 
result  we  want.  We  have  tried  a  soft  tympan,  and  a  hard 
tympan,  with  a  sheet  of  tin  under  the  third  sheet,  with  the 
same  result.” 

Answer. —  You  will  be  able  to  print  on  the  cloth  by  fol¬ 
lowing  in  a  general  way  these  directions:  (1)  Have  the 
form  electrotyped  or  nickeltyped  and  have  it  mounted  on  a 
solid  metal  base  (a  zinc  etching  similarly  mounted  will 
answer  the  purpose  as  well).  (2)  Use  a  very  stiff  black 
ink  (a  bookbinders’  black  is  suitable).  Have  the  form 
pi’inted  on  a  press  that  is  ample  to  impart  the  immense 
pressure  required.  (3)  Use  hard  rollers,  as  the  ink  will 
be  very  stiff  and  requires  a  firm  surface  to  break  it  up. 
(4)  For  a  tympan,  use  but  a  few  sheets  of  hard,  thin 
manila  and  a  metal  sheet  under  the  top  sheet.  This  will 
insure  sharpness  of  print  and  will  prevent  the  forming  of 
a  matrix  out  of  the  top  sheet.  The  make-ready  must  be 
carried  out  so  as  to  distribute  the  impression  evenly.  The 
spot-up  sheet  should  go  below  the  second  sheet  in  the  tym¬ 
pan.  Owing  to  the  immense  pressure  required,  the  press 
should  be  run  fast  enough  to  prevent  stalling  on  the  impres¬ 
sion.  As  considerable  ink  must  be  carried,  it  is  advisable  to 
spread  out  the  sheets  as  printed  and  allow  them  to  stand 
several  days. 


Gold-leaf  Printing  by  Cold  Process.  ! 

(1029.)  “  I  have  done  gold-leaf  work  on  fancy  papers  | 
on  a  job  press  by  running  the  same  as  on  bronze  work,  1 
except  after  the  gold  size  is  printed  on  the  sheet,  putting  on  ' 
the  gold  leaf  and  running  it  a  second  time  to  press  the  leaf 
into  size,  simply  by  putting  a  sheet  of  manila  over  it,  which  ; 
takes  the  ink  from  the  form  at  the  impression  by  which  the  ' 
leaf  is  pressed  in.  Now  I  have  some  glossy  papers — that  is, 
enamel  and  glazed  embossed  papers  —  on  which  I  can  not  get  i 
the  leaf  to  hold,  while  on  others  it  works  very  satisfactorily.  i 
If  some  reader  can  help  me  on  this  question,  I  would  be  very 
grateful  to  him  for  giving  the  desired  information.  i 

Answer.- —  To  the  gold  size  add  a  small  amount  of  dam-  . 
mar  varnish,  which  will  make  it  retain  the  leaf  when  it  is  I 
pressed  in  firm  contact  by  the  second  impression.  Do  not  I 
use  manila  as  an  oversheet,  but  take  a  sheet  of  litho-label  j 
stock  and  take  the  impression  with  the  glossy  side  next  to  , 
the  gold  leaf;  or  you  may  take  a  sheet  of  very  thin  cellu-  ; 
loid  for  this  purpose.  ] 

An  Exhibit  of  Half-tone  Prints  on  Cameo  Paper.  | 

(1026.)  A  very  interesting  display  of  half-tone  and 
colorwork,  printed  on  Cameo  paper,  was  recently  exhibited 
in  the  showrooms  of  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co.,  200  Devonshire 
street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  This  exhibit  of  over  three 
hundred  prints  illustrated  the  various  pictorial  effects  pro¬ 
duced  on  this  grade  of  paper  in  black,  double-tone  and  in 
colors.  The  display  attracted  the  attention  of  engravers, 
printers  and  advertising  men,  who  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  the  interesting  exhibit.  It  may  be  said  that  a 
number  of  skeptics  have  been  converted  to  the  advantages 
of  a  dull-coated  paper  for  fine  half-tone  and  process-cut 
work.  The  specimens  show  a  broad  use  of  this  kind  of 
paper  on  which  half-tone  cuts  of  comparatively  fine  screen 
print  with  exceptional  clearness.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
a  duplicate  display  is  not  available  for  a  permanent  exhibit 
in  some  of  our  large  printing  centers,  as  it  would  have  an 
educational  value  for  pressmen  and  printers  in  general. 
The  exhibit  will  next  be  placed  in  the  New  York  office  of 
this  company,  where  visitors  are  invited  to  look  it  over. 

Printing  on  a  Continuous  Strip. 

(1028.)  The  requirements  of  automatic  time-record¬ 
ing  devices  that  must  pay  out  tickets  or  coupons  from  a 
continuous  strip  is  shown  by  the  tickets  used  in  a  taxicab. 
These  tickets  ai’e  printed  on  two  sides  and  numbered  as 
printed.  The  strip  is  one  and  three-quarters  inches  wide 
and  is  perforated  with  round  holes,  three  thirty-second 
inch  in  diameter  and  three-sixteenths  inch  apart.  Every 
eight  and  one-half  inches  there  are  perforations  transverse 
to  the  line  of  holes  through  the  center  of  the  strip.  This 
class  of  work  is  handled  with  great  facility  on  the  New 
Era  press,  as  shown  by  samples  submitted.  The  form  con- 
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!  sists  of  light  and  dark-faced  rules  principally,  with  figures 
;  between  each.  A  number  of  light-faced  rules  run  at  right 
f  angles  to  these.  One  side  of  the  form  is  printed  in  I’ed  and 
[  numbered.  The  excellence  of  the  printing  and  the  exti’eme 
I  accuracy  of  the  register  are  points  to  which  our  attention 
.  has  been  especially  called. 

I  Cereotype  Plates. 

:  (1022.)  “  Will  you  kindly  advise  us  how  we  can  pro- 

I  duce  printing  that  will  be  a  close  imitation  of  lithography?  ” 
I  Answer. —  Taking  it  for  granted  that  our  correspondent 

refers  to  commercial  designs  produced  on  a  type  press  from 
cereotype  plates,  we  recommend  that  he  correspond  with 
makers  of  these  plates.  The  printing  of  these  plates  does 
not  require  any  special  skill.  The  best  ink  and  a  cai’eful 
make-ready  will  produce  a  good  imitation  of  a  litho  letter¬ 
head.  The  imitation  does  not  deceive,  however,  as  the  most 
skilfully  handled  form  will  be  readily  recognized. 

How  Mechanical  Relief  Printing  Was  Discovered. 

(1025.)  As  mechanical  relief  printing  is  no  longer  in 
the  experimental  stage  and  soon  will  be  recognized  as  a 
specialty  line,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  describe  how  it 
was  discovered.  Mr.  J.  H.  Wulf,  Staunton,  Illinois,  who  is 
the  discoverer  of  mechanical  relief  printing,  writes:  “  My 
first  experience  came  about  as  follows:  I  had  some  freshly 
printed  work  spread  out  on  an  imposing-stone,  quite  close 
to  a  hot  stove.  Some  powdered  resin  that  was  used  on  belts 
fell  on  some  of  the  sheets.  The  raised  effect  was  noticed, 
which  led  to  further  experiments,  and  I  found  that  by  using 
a  good,  stiff  ink  and  very  fine  powder  the  relief  was  height¬ 
ened  and  the  appearance  improved.  I  made  no  attempt  to 
patent  the  process,  but  gave  it  freely  to  any  one  desiring 
to  use  it.  I  first  used  the  process  in  Booneville,  Missouri.” 

[The  unselfish  spirit  of  Mr.  Wulf  is  highly  commend¬ 
able.] 

Mechanical  Relief  Printing. 

(1027.)  Submits  a  letter-head,  printed  on  linen-finished 
stock,  in  black  ink.  The  application  and  fusing  of  pow¬ 
dered  resin  to  the  printed  surface  gives  a  high  gloss  finish, 
because  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder  adheres.  This 
feature,  together  with  the  use  of  a  heavy  black-face  letter, 
makes  the  job  somewhat  commonplace.  The  light-face 
gothic  lines  are  filled,  owing  to  the  amount  of  ink  and 
impression  carried.  In  reference  to  the  specimen,  the  printer 
says:  “As  you  requested,  I  am  enclosing  one  of  my  lettei’- 
heads  printed  by  the  embossotype  process.  I  printed  these 
letter-heads  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  it  was  done  just  as 
you  explained  in  your  letter.  The  letters  do  not  dry  as  they 
should,  for  these  are  still  ‘  sticky.’  I  have  no  doubt  but 
what  I  could  have  done  a  better  job  had  I  taken  more  time, 
but  I  was  out  of  letter-heads,  and  made,  these  in  a  hurry. 
According  to  your  instructions  the  face  of  this  type  is  too 
heavy  for  this  class  of  work.” 

Answer. —  If  our  correspondent  will  follow  closely  these 
directions  he  will  be  able  to  produce  satisfactory  work: 
(1)  Use  light-faced  gothic  or  light-faced  type  of  any  other 
design,  avoiding  faces  having  heavy  shading  and  hair-lines 
in  combination.  (2)  Make  the  form  ready  without  undue 
squeeze.  See  that  all  type  characters  print  clean  and  sharp. 
(3)  Use  the  best  ink  of  the  color  desired.  A  stiff  ink  hav¬ 
ing  no  drier  will  retain  the  maximum  amount  of  the  pow¬ 
dered  resin,  which  if  not  detached  will  give  the  relief  in 
gradations  proportionate  to  the  width  of  the  lines  retain¬ 
ing  the  powder.  (4)  Print  from  25  to  50  sheets,  according 
to  the  manner  the  ink  retains  the  resin.  Have  a  pasteboard 
box  that  will  be  large  enough  to  hold  several  pounds  of  the 


resin  and  lay  the  printed  sheets  in  the  box.  Heap  the  pow¬ 
der  on  the  top  sheet,  then  withdraw  the  sheets  successively 
and  lay  to  one  side  in  a  small  pile.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
powder  adheres  to  the  unprinted  surface  as  well  as  to  the 
ink.  This  condition  may  be  ignored  for  the  time.  When  the 
job  is  printed  and  powdered,  the  sheets  may  remain  in  this 
state  over  night,  for  by  standing  for  such  a  period  the 
greater  part  of  the  powder  held  by  the  design  will  remain 
intact  when  each  sheet  is  shaken,  preparatory  to  fusing  the 
powder.  In  this  matter  the  important  point  is  that  the 
shaking  of  the  sheet  to  dislodge  the  loose  powder  should  not 
materially  disturb  that  held  by  the  design,  for  herein  lie  the 
strength  and  boldness  of  relief,  hence  the  use  of  a  proper 
ink  and  allowing  the  powdered  sheets  to  lie  undisturbed 
until  the  ink  sets.  The  last  step  is  to  pass  the  powdered 
sheets  slowly  over  a  source  of  heat.  In  this  matter  the 
ingenuity  of  the  printer  will  assert  itself.  He  may  do  this 
work  mechanically  or  by  hand,  as  the  case  demands.  How¬ 
ever,  the  nature  of  the  stock  demands  that  only  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  heat  be  applied.  This  will  easily  be  gaged.  An 
ordinary  gas-burner  such  as  used  on  a  hot-plate  gas-stove 
will  answer.  An  alcohol-burner  arranged  so  that  each  sheet 
may  be  passed  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  flame  is  also  an 
economical  way  of  fusing  the  powder.  The  sheets  as  fin¬ 
ished  may  be  laid  out  in  small  piles  until  ready  for  delivery. 
An  important  point  is  to  use  only  the  finest  bolted  resin,  as 
coarse  or  lumpy  resin  will  give  an  irregular  I’elief,  inar¬ 
tistic  in  appearance.  Another  thing  to  observe  is  the 
amount  of  heat  for  fusing  the  powder.  Too  much  heat 
causes  the  resin  to  run  outside  of  the  design  and  gives  an 
irregular  outline;  therefore  apply  the  minimum  of  heat. 

A  TYPOGRAPHICAL  STORY. 
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—  B.  L.  T.,  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


CORRECT. 

“  Now,  Willie,”  said  the  teacher  to  a  rather  stupid  pupil, 
“  listen  to  me  very  carefully.  If  I  had  five  eggs  in  this 
basket  and  laid  three  on  the  table,  how  many  eggs  would  I 
have?  ” 

“  Eight,”  was  the  cheerful  reply. 
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The  experiences  of  composing-machine  operators,  machinists  and  users  are  solicited,  with  the  object  of  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning  the  best  methods  of  dettin^  results. 


Remedy  for  Spacebands  Twisting. 

F.  J.  McCay,  a  Chicago  Linotyper,  suggests  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  a  remedy  for  spacebands  twisting  in  the  interme¬ 
diate  channel  while  being  transferi-ed  to  the  spaceband  box. 
He  writes:  “  I  did  not  see  The  INland  Printer  contain¬ 
ing  your  reply  to  W.  H.  Klein,  New  York,  regarding  the 
trouble  of  spacebands  in  transferring,  and  I  send  you  the 
enclosed,  pi-esuming  this  idea  was  not  noted.  It  is  new  and 
the  most  practical  I  have  yet  seen.  The  simplest  and  most 
effective  remedy  for  overcoming  spacebands  squabbling  in 
intermediate  channel  is  to  raise  the  guide  rail  fixed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  intermediate-channel  back  plate  (D-461), 
which  the  groove  in  bottom  of  spaceband  straddles,  so  that 
the  bands  drag  slightly  while  transferring.  This  not  only 
holds  one  or  a  number  of  bands  from  swinging  but  relieves 
the  wear  on  the  ears.” 

Damaged  Matrices. 

A  New  Jersey  operator  writes:  “  Each  month  I  enjoy 
reading  the  questions  and  answers  which  appear  under  the 
heading  of  ‘  Machine  Composition  ’  in  your  valuable  maga¬ 
zine,  and  have  often  got  just  the  information  that  I  needed 
without  asking,  but  this  time  I  am  going  to  ask  your  help. 
I  am  sending  you  two  matrices,  the  combinations  of  which 
are  damaged.  I  am  experiencing  considerable  trouble  in 
this  manner,  and  have  often  to  order  sorts  on  this  account. 
Will  you  solve  this  little  problem  and  thus  help  me?  ” 

Answer. —  The  matrices  show  defective  front  combina¬ 
tions  near  the  top.  The  damage  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
bruised  state  of  the  front  upper  rails  on  the  distributor- 
box  bar.  This  bar  probably  received  the  bruises  from  the 
second-elevator  bar-plate  when  it  entered  the  block  too 
quickly,  due  probably  to  a  jerk  given  the  controlling  lever. 
Bruises  may  be  found  on  the  front  side  of  the  second- 
elevator  bar,  if  they  are  not  on  the  box  bar.  The  remedy 
is  to  remove  the  bar  and  with  a  knife-blade  file  or  a  small 
three-cornered  file  dress  off  the  bruises  so  that  the  matrices 
will  pass  freely  from  the  second-elevator  bar  to  the  bar  of 
the  box. 

To  Prevent  Metal  Adhering  to  Mold. 

A  Pennsylvania  operator  writes:  “  (1)  What  is  the  best 
liquid  to  clean  the  magazine  and  keyboard  with?  (2)  What 
causes  spacebands  sometimes  to  clog  in  the  transfer  chan¬ 
nel?  Everything  seems  to  be  all  right;  at  times  it  will  go 
a  half  day  without  doing  it,  and  again  it  will  do  it  twice  in 
a  five-minute  run.  I  am  at  my  wits’  end.  (3)  What  should 
I  use  to  polish  the  mold  with?  Also  what  would  stop  metal 
from  sticking  to  front  of  mold?  Would  polishing  it  with 
what  you  recommend  stop  it?  ” 

Answer. —  (1)  Gasoline  is  recommended.  (2)  If  you 
find  that  the  first  spaceband  on  the  right  has  its  back  ear 
off  of  the  rail  each  time  it  is  clogged,  it  may  be  that 


the  spaceband  is  worn  on  this  ear.  Remove  the  spaceband  • 
and  leave  it  out.  If  the  trouble  continues  vnth  the  space- 
band  out,  it  may  be  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  swinging 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  band  when  the  line  has  shifted.  To  i 
prevent  this,  insert  a  strip  of  leather  in  the  groove  back  of 
the  rail  that  the  lower  end  of  the  band  is  astride  while 
shifting.  This  piece  of  leather  should  be  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  thick  and  its  left  end  tapering  so  that  as  the  j 
bands  shift  they  drag  and  are  prevented  thus  from  swing-  i 
ing.  (3)  If  metal  adheres  to  the  mold  either  on  the  front  : 
or  back  it  suggests  that  the  mold-wipers  are  not  properly  •; 
cleaning  the  surface.  These  wipers  should  receive  regular  i 
attention.  When  the  felt  is  worn  or  damaged  it  should  be  ; 
renewed.  The  back  wiper  should  carry  graphite  and  oil;  j 
the  front  wiper  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  the  same  mate-  i 
rials.  If  the  interior  of  the  mold  is  foul,  due  to  improper  | 
care,  it  should  receive  a  coating  of  blue  ointment.  To  '1 
apply  this  compound,  remove  the  mold,  take  it  apart  and  j 
scrape  adhering  particles  of  metal  from  its  surface  with  a  | 
sharp  piece  of  brass  rule.  Smear  blue  ointment  over  the  1 
interior  and  on  the  liners  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  this  j 
condition  over  night.  The  blue  ointment  will  take  up  the  ; 
adhering  metal  that  could  not  be  scraped  off,  and  when  the  ) 
mold  and  liners  are  wiped  they  will  be  found  to  be  clean,  : 
though  possibly  tarnished.  A  little  jewelers’  rouge  and  i 
oil  on  the  finger-tips  or  on  a  bit  of  leather  will  polish  the  ;; 
surface  of  the  mold  and  will  do  no  harm.  Make  it  a  point  i 
that  emery  is  not  used  on  the  mold  in  any  form.  i 

j 

Matrix  Damages  Slui^. 

M.  K.  T.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  submits  two  eight-point  ; 
slugs  four  ems  wide,  and  writes :  “You  notice  that  the  last 
figure  in  the  line,  the  cipher,  is  sheared  on  its  outside  edge,  : 
between  it  and  the  em  quad  on  the  end.  In  recasting,  the 
first  slug  was  all  right,  and  second  or  third,  maybe,  like 
samples,  which  shows  that  matrices  are  all  right.  The  ; 
machine  will  only  do  this  on  small  slugs.  All  other  slugs  ' 
0.  K.  Machine  (Model  3)  seems  to  be  in  good  condition  as  ; 
to  lock-up,  knife-wiper,  etc.,  except  that  I  found  the  lower  ;i 
locking  stud  in  mold-disk  was  slightly  loose,  and  in  tighten-  ■} 
ing  it  seemed  to  help  slugs  some,  but  as  it  only  shears  a  i' 
slug  now  and  then  I  can’t  figure  whether  it  is  the  locking 
stud  or  not.”  ’ 

Answer. —  The  appearance  of  the  slugs  indicates  that  a  1 
movement  to  the  left  of  the  matrix  line  took  place  before  j 
the  slug  had  withdrawn  fully  from  the  casting  seat  of  the  I 
line.  What  caused  this  movement  we  are  unable  to  deter-  : 
mine.  It  may  have  been  due  to  the  first  elevator  being 
loose  in  the  gibs,  or  possibly  to  a  movement  of  the  right-  ' 
hand  jaw  from  the  pump-stop  spring.  Test  the  play  in  the 
first-elevator  gibs  and  set  them  to  allow  a  bare  clearance 
between  the  line-intermediate  channel  and  the  jaws.  Also 
see  that  the  pump-stop  spring  is  of  normal  strength  and  " 
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I  that  the  pump-lever  stop-lever  just  clears  the  catch  block 
;  when  a  line  is  justified.  This  latter  precaution  will  insure 
[  that  no  more  than  normal  stress  is  given  the  right  vise  jaw 
I  before  the  slug  is  withdrawn  from  the  matrix  line.  We  do 
1  not  believe  the  mold-disk  locking  studs  have  anything  to  do 
■,  with  the  trouble. 

!  Uneven  Temperatnre. 

I 

j  A  Minnesota  operator  writes:  “We  are  having  trou- 
'  ble  with  the  metal  on  our  Model  5.  It  seems  impossible  to 
i  control  the  temperature.  It  fiuctuates  too  much,  especially 
'  when  casting  a  pica  slug.  It  has  acted  that  way  ever  since 
I  the  machine  was  installed  about  two  years  ago.  A  slow 
operator  can  get  a  good  slug  out  of  it,  but  the  ‘  fast  bugs  ’ 
have  trouble.  The  lock-up  seems  to  be  0.  K.,  and  I  have  put 
in  a  new  mouthpiece.  Keep  the  well  cleaned  out  and  vents 
open.  Pot-spring  gives  a  good  pressure.  Governor  full  of 
i  mercury.  Direct  gas-pipe  fi’om  main,  with  governor  that 
gives  steady  pressure.  Some  time  ago  I  had  the  cover  off 
the  pot  and  noticed  that  in  some  places  there  was  a  little 
space  between  the  packing  and  the  crucible.  Have  thought 
of  repacking  it.  A  couple  of  experts  have  looked  at  it,  but 
did  not  accomplish  anything.  I  enclose  samples  of  the 
work  turned  out.” 

Answer. — Aside  from  slight  imperfection  in  face,  we  do 
not  find  anything  seriously  wrong  with  them.  We  note  that 
you  state  a  slow  operator  gets  a  good  slug  and  a  fast  one 
does  not.  You  fail  to  state  the  nature  of  the  slug  that  is 
cast  when  a  fast  operator  is  working.  We  judge  you  refer 
to  the  spongy  condition  of  its  base.  If  you  expect  a  slug 
to  have  a  perfectly  solid  body  when  the  machine  is  kept 
running  full  capacity  you  are  counting  too  much  on  the 
capability  of  the  machine.  You  should  understand  this: 
A  pica  slug  cast  on  long  or  short  measures  will  naturally 
heat  the  mold  more  than  a  thin  slug  will.  This  heat,  if 
I’etained,  as  it  must  be  when  the  machine  is  i*un  full  capac¬ 
ity,  prevents  the  succeeding  slugs  from  being  as  solid  as 
the  first  few  were.  This  is  due  to  the  metal  cooling  slowly 
in  the  mold.  We  suggest  that  you  take  the  following  steps 
toward  correcting  the  trouble,  as  it  now  appears :  Procure 
a  new  plunger  and  clean  it  twice  daily.  Clean  the  hole  on 
the  side  of  the  well  to  allow  the  metal  to  enter  freely.  Cut 
auxiliary  jets  and  vents  in  the  mouthpiece.  Raise  the  pot  a 
trifle  so  that  the  jets  show  full  and  round.  The  jets  on  the 
slugs  show  that  the  pot  is  a  trifle  low.  We  do  not  believe 
you  have  any  trouble  that  can  be  traced  to  the  packing 
around  the  crucible.  It  would  be  helpful  to  have  a  ther¬ 
mometer  to  keep  in  the  pot.  In  this  way  you  know  when  the 
temperature  changes. 

Trouble  After  Chan^in^  Machine. 

A  Washington  operator  writes:  “  The  machinist  being 
off  on  a  vacation,  I  have  to  take  machine  in  charge.  Yes¬ 
terday,  after  having  machine  lighted  about  three  hours,  but 
turned  low,  as  I  was  not  running  it,  I  changed  machine 
from  eight-point  liner  thirteen  ems  to  ten-point  liner  twen¬ 
ty-two  ems,  casting  a  sixteen-em  line.  I  set  vise  jaws,  line 
delivery,  fingers  and  assembler  to  a  sixteen-em  line  and  the 
knife  to  ten-point,  but  as  I  was  using  eight-point  matrices 
I  did  not  change  the  font  distinguisher.  The  first  line  I 
sent  in  stopped  with  the  mold  in  casting  position  and  the 
pot  mouth  up  against  the  mold.  I  undertook  to  back  the 
machine  up  to  get  the  pot  mouth  away  from  the  mold  so  it 
would  not  heat  the  mold  and  warp  it,  but  it  would  not  back 
up  far  enough  to  relieve  the  mold,  so  the  only  thing  I  could 
see  to  do  was  to  ran  the  machine  ahead.  I  had  to  force 
machine,  and  when  I  did  so  the  slug  came  out  all  right  and 
I  could  see  nothing  wrong  after  examining  the  machine,  and 


so  I  sent  in  two  or  three  short  lines  and  they  went  through 
all  right.  Then  I  sent  in  a  full  line  and  the  machine  stuck 
on  delivery,  and  I  found  that  the  line-delivery  carriage  did 
not  let  the  line  in  the  jaws  by  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  It 
now  being  quitting  time,  I  let  the  machine  go,  but  will 
examine  it  Monday.  I  worked  the  machine  the  day  before 
on  the  same  job  and  the  same  measure  and  had  no  trouble. 
What  I  would  like  to  know  is  what  kept  the  machine  from 
backing  up?  It  is  a  new  machine  and  in  fine  shape,  a 
No.  5,  latest  model,  and  have  not  been  having  any  trouble 
with  it  at  all.” 

Answer. —  From  the  information  at  hand  we  can  not 
say  why  the  machine  stopped  as  it  did.  Possibly  you  have 
not  given  us  all  the  data.  Perhaps,  in  making  the  change 
of  ejector  and  liners,  you  pulled  the  mold-disk  forward  (a 
useless  step) ,  and  when  it  was  returned  to  place,  you  missed 
the  timing  of  the  gears  one  tooth.  This  would  cause  the 
machine  to  stop.  Again,  if  you  put  the  disk  back  and  did 
not  connect  the  mold  slide  by  drawing  up  on  the  handle,  in 
the  rear  of  the  pot,  the  machine  would  stop,  very  much  as 
you  have  described,  only  no  slug  would  have  cast.  Again, 
possibly  you  forgot  to  withdraw  the  ejector  from  the  mold, 
as  is  necessary  on  new  models.  We  are  unable  to  help  you 
on  account  of  the  meager  details.  You  should  not  have 
forced  machine  forward,  for  in  doing  this  you  may  have 
damaged  the  first-elevator  back  jaw.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  machine  would  have  backed  had  you  taken  the 
right  way  about  it.  If  you  can  furnish  more  details,  such 
as  the  full  procedure  you  took  to  make  changes,  giving  each 
step  in  detail,  we  may  be  able  to  help  you. 

Matrices  Stick  in  Magazine. 

An  Arkansas  operator  writes  as  follows:  “We  have  a 
Model  5  machine  that  we  have  been  running  about  six 
months,  and  from  the  first  have  had  trouble  with  the 
matrices  sticking  in  the  magazine.  Sometimes  they  hang 
when  about  half  way  out  of  the  channel-plate,  leaving  the 
matrix  projecting  from  the  magazine.  The  machinist  told 
us  to  clean  the  magazines  and  matrices  to  remedy  the  trou¬ 
ble,  but  this  does  not  wholly  remove  the  trouble.  We  have 
also  kept  eccentrics  working  freely  and  looked  at  the 
escapement  pawls  to  see  if  they  were  binding  as  mentioned 
in  ‘  Mechanism  of  the  Linotype.’  The  tumblers  go  over  and 
the  keyrods  rise,  but  the  matrices  do  not  fall.  As  we  can 
not  find  anything  in  the  files  of  The  Inland  Printer,  nor 
locate  the  trouble,  we  ask  for  advice  and  will  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  any  information  you  may  give.  Can  the  trouble  be  in 
the  escapement  pawls  rising  too  high  and  not  letting  the 
matrices  pass  over?  Or  is  there  any  way  to  regulate  the 
stroke  of  the  keyrods?  Some  one  has  since  suggested  that 
I  take  the  top  of  the  magazine  off  and  examine  the  channel- 
plate  to  see  if  it  is  corrugated.  Is  this  necessary  or  safe 
in  any  instance?  The  matrices  stick  before  they  reach  the 
escapements  and  after  they  have  started  to  drop  from  the 
channel,  sometimes  projecting  from  the  channel  as  much  as 
half  the  length  of  the  matrix.  Cleaning  the  magazine 
relieves  the  situation  only  temporarily,  and  the  trouble 
seems  to  grow  worse  in  spite  of  repeated  cleanings  of  both 
magazine  and  channel-plate  and  matrices.” 

Answer. —  The  trouble  may  be  due  to  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  causes:  Magazine  or  matrices  foul;  ears  of  matrices 
bent,  bruised  or  burred;  oil  on  matrix  ears;  keyboard  rolls 
may  run  too  fast;  pawls  may  be  bruised  (rather  unlikely). 
We  recommend  the  following  procedure  to  correct  the 
trouble:  Remove  the  matrices  from  the  magazine,  and 
stack  them  edgewise  in  two  rows  on  a  narrow  galley. 
Moisten  a  clean  cloth  with  gasoline  and  rub  the  ears  and 
edge  of  matrices  until  they  are  clean.  Then  take  another 
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cloth  or  a  brush  and  polish  the  ears  with  graphite.  Lay  a 
clean  galley  on  the  cleaned  matrices  and  turn  them  over. 
Clean  and  graphite  the  other  side  in  like  manner.  The 
magazine  may  now  be  removed  and  brushed  out,  first  with 
the  brush  diy  until  all  the  visible  dust  is  removed.  Clean 
the  brush  with  gasoline  and  dry  it  with  a  cloth.  If  you 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  channels  are  greasy,  put 
gasoline  on  the  brush  and  clean  them;  also  the  verge- 
block.  When  the  gasoline  has  evaporated,  place  a  small 
amount  of  graphite  on  the  brush  and  give  the  channels  a 
vigorous  brushing.  See  that  no  free  graphite  remains  in 
the  channels.  Brush  the  grooves  in  the  escapement  bar  in 
like  manner.  Before  replacing  the  magazine,  clean  the  dis¬ 
tributor  screws  with  gasoline  on  a  clean  cloth.  Graphite 
the  line-intermediate  channel  and  the  first-elevator  jaws, 
using  the  magazine  brush.  This,  and  the  foregoing  opera¬ 
tions,  should  eliminate  oil  and  should  leave  the  magazine 
free  from  grease.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  applying  the 
graphite,  for  using  too  much  gives  an  effect  contrary  to 
what  is  desired.  Examine  the  matrices  and  remove  those 
having  bruised  or  bent  ears.  If  no  improvement  is  noted, 
you  should  test  the  speed  of  the  main  pulley;  it  should  run 
no  more  than  seventy  revolutions  a  minute.  There  is  no 
adjustment  covering  the  stroke  of  the  verges  on  the  Model  5. 
Do  not  take  off  the  top  of  the  magazine.  There  probably  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  interior  of  the  magazine  except 
dirt  or  grease. 

Recent  Patents  on  Composing  Machines. 

Paper-perforating  Machine. —  H.  Drewell,  Charlottenburg,  Germany, 
assignor  to  Schnellsetzmaschinengesellschaft  M.  B.  H.,  Charlottenburg,  Ger¬ 
many.  Filed  March  9,  1911.  Issued  August  29,  1911.  No.  1,001,825. 

Type  Casting  and  Composing  Machine. —  E.  B.  Barber,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
assignor  to  Ontario  Type  Machine  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can.  Filed 
March  2,  1909.  Issued  September  5,  1911.  No.  1,002,212. 

Matrix-assembling  Mechanism. —  B.  Cade,  Shelby,  N.  C.  Filed  March  19, 

1910.  Issued  September  5,  1910.  No.  1,002,220. 

Metal-pot. —  0.  V.  Sigurdsson,  New  York  city,  assignor  to  Oddur  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  New  York  city.  Filed  December  16,  1910.  Issued 
September  5,  1911.  No.  1,002,325. 

Assembler  for  Two-letter  Matrices. —  H.  Degener,  Berlin,  Germany, 
assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  June  27, 

1911.  Issued  October  17,  1911.  No.  1,006,444. 

First  El'^vator  for  Two-letter  Matrices. — •  H.  Degener,  •  Berlin,  Germany, 
assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  August  25, 
1911.  Issued  October  17,  1911.  No.  1,006,445. 

Quadding-out  Attachment. — •  H.  Pearce,  J.  E.  Billington,  Charles  Holli- 
well  and  J.  R.  Burgess,  Broadheath,  Eng.,  assignors  to  Linotype  &  Machin¬ 
ery,  Ltd.,  London.  Eng.  Filed  July  27,  1909.  Issued  November  7,  1911. 
No.  1,008,056. 

Knife  Block. —  James  McNamara,  Montreal,  Can.,  assignor  to  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  October  30,  1908.  Issued 
November  7,  1911.  No.  1,008,175. 

Two-letter  Typograph  Matrix. —  Carl  Muelileisen,  Berlin,  Germany.  Filed 
February  6,  1909.  Issued  November  7,  1911.  No.  1,008,186. 


PICNIC  ETIQUETTE. 

[Published  for  the  guidance  of  the  employees  attending  the  Annual  Picnic 
of  Smith  Brothers,  Caxton  Works,  Kilmarnock.] 

Jam  should  never  be  spread  with  the  fingers.  It  makes 
a  bad  impression  when  you  shake  hands  with  any  one. 

Drinking  from  the  saucer  is  not  only  a  mark  of  ill- 
breeding,  but  also  an  indication  of  great  thirst,  an  early 
morning  malady  best  concealed. 

Make  as  little  noise  as  possible  while  eating.  It  is 
inconsiderate  to  drown  the  conversation. 

Never  speak  when  your  mouth  is  full.  Arguments 
punctuated  with  bread  crumbs  are  not  always  convincing. 

Endeavor  not  to  laugh  when  you  are  drinking.  Tea 
stains  are  not  easily  removed. 

Do  not  unbutton  your  waistcoat  when  half-way  through 
the  meal.  It  is  best  to  let  out  the  strap  before  you  sit  down. 

Never  say,  “  What’s  this?  ”  when  you  know  perfectly 
well  what  it  is.  If  you  don’t  like  it,  give  it  to  the  cows. 

Avoid  looking  intently  at  your  neighbor’s  plate.  He  has 
to  eat  what’s  on  it,  not  you. —  Scottish  Typographical 
Journal. 


EUGENE  MORRIS,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
FREIGHT  ASSOCIATION. 

Printing  and  railroading  have  much  in  common  —  the 
first  creates  the  demand  and  the  latter  delivers  the  goods. 
They  are  the  two  influences  that  go  farthest  to  make  a 
nation,  though  Colonel  Roosevelt  has  positive  ideas  regard¬ 
ing  a  third  influence  that  we  will  not  controvert — even  if 
we  could. 

The  complexities  of  freight-traffic  matters  require  long 
and  careful  training  —  just  like  the  printing  business  — 
and  while  the  recently  elected  chairman  of  the  Central 
Traffic  Association,  Mr.  Eugene  Morris,  is  not  a  printer,  he 


EUGENE  MORRIS, 

Chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  ,4ssociation  —  the  largest  association 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


knows  enough  about  its  details  to  become  a  master  —  if  he 
wanted  to.  The  organization  over  which  he  presides  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  existence  — •  and  he  is  only  forty-two 
years  old.  Mr.  Morris  was  born  in  Freeport,  Illinois,  in 
1869,  and  arrived  in  Chicago  in  1880.  His  first  railroad 
experience  was  with  the  Chicago  Freight  Committee,  one 
of  the  many  local  committees  comprising  the  association  of 
which  he  is  now  chairman.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
Central  Freight  Association  in  1892,  and  his  elevation  to 
the  chairmanship  of  this  organization  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  energy  and  ability  for  which  he  is  so  well  known.  Mr. 
Morris  is  decidedly  modest,  but  those  who  know  him  inti¬ 
mately  claim  he  has  no  peer  in  freight-traffic  matters  and 
predict  for  him  a  most  successful  administration  of  the 
duties  which  will  devolve  upon  him  as  chairman  of  the 
Central  Freight  Association. 


People  who  buy  things  cheap  generally  get  cheap  things. 
—  J.  S.  McMillan,  McMillan  Printing  Company,  Monroe, 
Michigan. 
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BY  O.  F.  BYIBEE. 

Editors  and  publishers  o£  newspapers  desiring  criticism  or  notice  of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate-cards,  procuring  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  advertisements,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to  send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects,  to 
O.  F.  Byxbee,  4727  Malden  street,  Chicago.  If  criticism  is  desired,  a  specific  request  must  be  made  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


Result  of  Ad. -setting  Contest  No.  32. 

Although  The  Inland  Printer  has  been  conducting 
these  ad.-setting  contests  for  fully  fifteen  years,  interest 
continues  just  as  strong  and  is  really  on  the  increase.  Con¬ 
test  No.  32,  which  closed  October  15,  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  conducted.  There  were  116  ads.  submitted 
by  85  contestants.  A  study  of  the  voting  on  the  best  ads. 
indicates  that  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  in 
the  work  of  the  compositors,  as  it  was  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  decide  which  ads.  were  the  best,  and  the  selections 
were  widely  scattered.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
compositors,  the  numbers  of  the  specimens  they  submitted, 
and  their  selections  for  first,  second  and  third  places,  are  as 
follows : 


Specimen  Nos. 


Specimen  Nos. 


6  68 


36  37 


1  James  E.  Hart,  Waterford,  N.  Y .  92 

2  S.  D.  Priest,  Toledo,  Ohio .  14 

4  Charles  W.  Megaffee,  Canandaigua, 

N.  Y .  1 

5  Edward  H.  MacReynolds,  Harrisonville, 


SJ 

mo 

18 

27 

41 


35 

45 


94 


18 


28  29 


38 

40 


45 


50 


13  Melvin  L.  Lanterman,  Crystal,  Mich...  46  89  45 

14  Eric  Peterson,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind .  17  57  1 

15  B.  Franklin,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex .  41  53  91 

16  Roe  E.  Lesan,  Waukon,  Iowa .  72  105  35 

17  Edward  J.  McHenry,  Oakland,  Cal.  ...  89  33  7 

53  Merton  L.  Vincent,  Boston,  Mass .  41  116  33 

19  W.  A.  Coates,  Montville,  Conn .  41  53  80 

20  Ory  E.  Cluster,  Ventura,  Cal . 

21  C.  E.  Wheeler  (no  address  given) . 

22  Will  R.  Burge,  Cherryvale,  Kan .  27  92  94 

23  W.  H.  MacKnight,  Denver,  Colo .  17  18  31 

24  C.  E.  Syler,  Vandalia,  Mo .  89  34  41 

25  Walter  C.  Marrero,  New  Orleans,  La .  . 

26  Leon  W.  Oberdier,  Toledo,  Ohio .  35  17  41 

27  Rice  B.  Davis,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich .  17  94  14 

30  Richard  H.  Poore,  St.  Louis,  Mo .  48  66  115 

31  Frank  A.  Steurwald,  Pittsfield,  Mass...  53  41  27 

32  Edw.  E.  Bailey,  Centre  Hall,  Pa .  94  57  93 

33  Hugh  Doherty  Pedlar,  O.xbow,  Sask., 

Can .  18  67  95 

34  Robert  R.  Webb,  Los  Angeles,  Cal....  35  58  17 

35  Vincent  J.  McHenry,  Oakland,  Cal....  90  89  93 

39  M.  Rotsaert,  Portland,  Ore .  26  41  31 

43  H.  G.  Harris,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y . 112  111  24 

41  W.  U.  S.  Gerhart,  Scranton,  Pa .  17  94  93 

42  Morris  Magil,  Philadelphia,  Pa .  78  89  21 

44  C.  W.  House,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  13  110  21 

46  Edward  Jones,  Detroit,  Mich . 101  31  38 

47  Benjamin  B.  Osborn,  Arlington,  N.  J..  23  35  1 

48  Carl  A.  Snowberg,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.  49  31  34 

49  Otto  A.  Olson,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn....  13  48  1 

51  H.  W.  Hawley,  Greeley,  Colo .  35  23  29 


55 

57 


60 


74 

77 


75 

78 


Mo . 

.  35 

17 

15 

103 

104 

Thomas  Wade,  CowansviUe,  Mo . . 

. 102 

14 

17 

7 

8 

Sam  A.  Meyer,  Harrisonville,  Mo 

.  35 

15 

116 

9 

10 

C.  W.  Compton,  LaMoille,  Ill.  .  . 

. 115 

56 

58 

86 

11 

Augustine  A.  Reilly,  Hoosick 

Falls, 

N.  Y . 

.  5 

7 

41 

89 

12 

F.  R.  West,  Rochester,  N.  Y.... 

. 115 

58 

1 

52 

54 

56 

58 

59 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
67 

69 

70 

71 


72 

73 
76 

79 

80 
81 
82 

83 

84 

85 

87 

88 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 

101  102  105 

106 

107 

108 
109  110 

111  112 
113  114 

115  116 


95 


Alvin  E.  Mowrey,  Meadville,  Pa 

Ernest  Hunter,  Arlington,  N.  J .  1 

Charles  J.  Peterson,  Alcester,  S.  D... 
Charles  A.  Behrens,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  .  17 
J.  A.  Robinson,  Moncton,  N.  B.,  Can.  .  17 
Arthur  B.  Whitehill,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  94 
Fred  J.  Pavely,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
J.  M.  Irwin,  Dallas,  Tex....... 

J.  B.  Miller,  Bucklin,  Kan . 

A.  E.  Robinson,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

P.  H.  Lorentz,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va...  67 

C.  R.  Waters,  Chicago,  Ill .  18 

W.  F.  Sargent,  Yankton,  S.  D .  41 

H.  G.  Fox,  Yankton,  S.  D . 

James  H.  Nichols,  St.  Johns,  New¬ 
foundland,  Can .  21 

W.  N.  Potts,  Forest  City,  Pa. . 

Ben  Wiley,  Charleston,  III .  31 

Ed  J.  Price,  Anamosa,  Iowa.  .  .  . 

0.  R.  Harpel,  Ontario,  Cal.... 

Conrad  Folin,  Cyrus,  Minn.... 

Richard  Jackson,  Detroit,  Mich .  46 

Alfred  Steinman,  Modesto,  Cal. 

F.  Noel  Tait,  Boston,  Mass .  1 

C.  E.  Holbrook,  Boston,  Mass .  27 

Charles  L.  Hollow,  Greeley,  Colo . 115 

Joseph  Heiser,  Ottawa,  Ill .  7 

W.  J.  Nottage,  Hillsboro,  Ore .  27 

Fred  Atkinson,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can 
A.  D.  Moynihan,  Chicago,  III .  67 

C.  0.  Grant,  Chicago,  Ill . 

J.  Orville  Wood,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
H.  Emmet  Green,  Anthony,  Kan. 

J.  D.  Womack,  Norman,  Okla .  18 

William  J.  Bowers,  Ottawa,  HI. 

Ross  E.  Shaver,  Osakis,  Minn.  . 

Claude  H.  Frye,  Charleston,  Ill .  1 

H.  C.  Kenyon,  Estevan,  Sask.,  Can.... 116 
E.  Schiele,  Cincinnati,  Ohio .  35 

D.  C.  Ball,  Peniel,  Tex . 

H.  A.  Miller,  Vale,  Ore . 

A.  H.  Gould,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho .  27 

A.  E.  Kruger,  Hettinger,  N.  D .  5 

Albert  Spychalla,  Antigo,  Wis. . 

W.  H.  Gardner,  Louisville,  Colo .  12 

Edwin  H.  Stuart,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


c3 

"n 

U  ^ 

M  ‘o 

So 

*o 

So 

mo 

E-io 

.  17 

112 

111 

.  1 

93 

106 

.  1 

27 

61 

.  17 

35 

1 

.  17 

46 

57 

.  94 

27 

31 

.115 

105 

93 

.  7 

41 

67 

.  92 

26 

33 

.  35 

93 

94 

.  67 

18 

27 

.  18 

26 

92 

.  41 

8 

116 

.  89 

22 

11 

.  21 

93 

33 

.  31 

1 

105 

.  35 

41 

7 

.  61 

34 

27 

.  31 

94 

113 

.  46 

47 

7 

.  89 

33 

92 

.  1 

93 

35 

.  27 

41 

108 

.115 

53 

51 

.  7 

34 

97 

.  27 

41 

61 

.  93 

18 

27 

.  67 

92 

99 

.  17 

94 

57 

.  93 

57 

1 

.  18 

1 

11 

.  17 

86 

89 

.  38 

17 

46 

.  1 

41 

46 

.116 

108 

89 

.  35 

41 

18 

.  96 

60 

98 

.  26 

21 

34 

.  27 

105 

89 

.  5 

115 

89 

.  12 

34 

105 

.114 

42 

105 

ced. 

the 

best 

As  explained  when  the  contest  was  announced,  the  best 
ads.  are  determined  from  the  vote  of  the  contestants  by, a 
system  of  points.  Three  points  are  awarded  each  ad. 
selected  for  first  place,  two  points  for  each  second  selec¬ 
tion,  and  one  point  for  each  third  selection.  A  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  this  vote  gives  the  following  result: 

Specimen 

Nos.  Points. 

1  17  Edward  J.  McHenry,  Oakland,  Cal .  35 

2  41  W.  U.  S.  Gerhart,  Scranton,  Pa .  33 

3  35  Vincent  J.  McHenry,  Oakland,  Cal .  31 

4  1  James  E.  Hart,  Waterford,  N.  Y .  25 

5  27  Rice  B.  Davis,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich .  22 
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Specimen 

Nos.  Points. 

6  89  Fred  Atkinson,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Can .  22 

7  18  Merton  L.  Vincent,  Boston,  Mass .  18 

8  93  J.  Orville  Wood,  Cleveland,  Ohio . .’ .  18 

9  94  H.  Emmet  Green,  Anthonj-,  Kan .  17 

10  115  Edwin  H.  Stuart,  Pittsburgh,  Pa .  15 

11  31  Frank  A.  Steurwald,  Pittsfield,  Mass . 13 

12  92  C.  0.  Grant,  Chicago,  Ill .  12 

13  7  Sam  A.  Meyer,  Harrisonville,  Mo .  11 


Ten  points  —  Nos.  26,  34,  46. 

Nine  points  —  Nos.  53,  67,  105. 

Eight  points  —  No.  57. 

Seven  points' — Nos.  21,  33,  116. 

Six  points  —  Nos.  5,  13,  14. 

Five  points  —  Nos.  23,  48,  58,  61,  112. 

Four  points  —  No.  38. 

Three  points  —  Nos.  12,  15,  49,  72,  78.  90,  96,  101,  102,  108,  111,  114. 

Two  points  —  Nos.  8,  11,  22,  42,  45,  47,  56,  60,  66,  86,  110. 

One  point  —  Nos.  24,  29,  51,  80,  91,  95,  97,  98,  99,  106,  113. 

Sixty-six  out  of  the  116  ads.,  or  more  than  one-half, 
received  one  or  more  points.  This  is  very  unusual,  and  is 
another  indication  of  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
composition.  It  has  been  contended  that  the  compositors 
who  set  these  ads.  are  not  sufficiently  experienced  to  act  as 
judges  of  the  contest,  and  in  order  to  get  expert  opinion, 
F.  J.  Trezise,  chief  instructor  in  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  in 
Printing,  and  S.  Roland  Hall,  principal  of  the  I.  C.  S.  School 
of  Advertising,  were  asked  to  make  selections  of  what  in 
their  opinions  were  the  best  ads.  Their  letters  follow: 

Dear  Mr.  Btjxhec: 

I  have  chosen  of  the  ads.  which  you  sent  Nos.  35,  18  and  1,  in  the  order 
named.  While  No.  1  is  ratlier  bold  and  strong  in  color,  especially  as 
regards  the  border,  I  think  that  it  would  make  a  better  advertisement  for 
the  ordinary  newspaper  than  the  others.  As  to  the  matter  of  pure  type¬ 
designing,  I  think  that  No.  27  is  preferable  to  the  one  selected  lor  first 
place,  but  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  ad.  is  designed  I  think  that  No. 
35  is  the  best.  Yours  very  truly,  F.  .1.  Trezise. 

Dear  Mr.  Byxhee: 

I  have  gone  carefully  over  all  the  settings  of  the  laundry  advertisement, 
and  my  choice  lor  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  places  is  18,  53,  15  and 
95,  in  tlie  order  named. 

According  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  object  of  an  advertisement  is  to 
present  a  sales  message  to  certain  people  in  a  strong,  appropriate,  readable 
way.  Kule  gymnastics,  type  conglomerations  and  all  other  such  stunts  are 
well  enough  if  printers  are  merely  trying  to  show  one  another  just  what 
weird  and  difficult  things  can  be  done  with  rule,  type  and  ornament,  but 
such  things  ought  not  to  be  printed  in  advertising  space  that  costs  real 
money. 

Nor  is  it  my  opinion  that  an  advertisement  can  be  adjudged  as  being 
effective  from  an  “  artistic  point  of  view,”  though  not  strong  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  point  of  view.  What  is  an  advertisement  good  for  if  it  does  not  do 
what  the  advertiser  pays  for  it  to  do  ? 

No.  18  is  artistic  enough  to  carry  the  association  of  a  laundry  of  quality, 
and  yet  tlie  heading  stands  out  strongly.  The  body  is  plain  and  readable. 
Such  an  advertisement  will  stand  out  well  if  given  any  sort  of  chance  in 
the  make-up. 

No.  18  being  my  first  choice,  it  was  natural  for  me  to  give  second  place 
to  53.  No.  18  seemed  to  be  handled  just  a  little  bit  better,  the  slogan, 
“  The  Laundry  of  Quality,”  being  given  a  little  distinction. 

For  a  while  I  considered  seriously  giving  No.  15  first  place,  but  there 
was  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  it  was  wise  to  give  such  strong 
display  to  the  word  “  Ladies.”  It  is  rather  a  nice  question  to  decide 
whether  women  would  be  more  likely  to  read  an  advertisement  with  such 
display  than  they  would  an  advertisement  headed,  “  Pine  Laundry  Work  Is 
an  Art.”  It  may  sound  odd  for  a  teacher  of  advertising  to  say  he  doesn’t 
know,  but  really  I  can’t  say  that  I  feel  absolutely  sure  on  this  point, 
though  at  the  last  the  weight  of  opinion  fell  with  No.  18. 

But  the  body-setting  and  the  sub-display  of  No.  15  appealed  strongly 
to  me.  'fhe  man  who  set  that  is  a  man  who  can  be  trusted  to  give  good 
results  on  ad.  composition. 

No.  95  is  also  a  creditable  piece  of  work. 

There  are  several  settings,  31  and  43  for  example,  that  I  suppose  would 
rank  well  as  artistic  settings,  but  in  my  opinion  such  settings  are  too 
smooth.  They  are  likely  to  slip  by  the  roving  eye  of  the  reader.  As  an 
old  advertiser  once  said  to  me:  “  Don’t  make  an  advertisement  so  smooth 
and  nice  that  it  has  nothing  to  stop  the  reader.” 

However,  if  No.  43  were  so  placed  in  a  paper  that  it  would  not  appear 
to  run  into  other  advertisements ;  that  is,  if  it  were  placed  at  the  top  or 
at  the  bottom  of  a  column,  with  three  sides  of  reading,  it  would  .show  up 
strongly. 


There  seems  to  be  more  of  complex  settings  in  this  lot  of  advertisements 
than  in  the  other  lot  I  examined.  My  most  earnest  advice,  if  your  con¬ 
testants  want  it,  is  that  the  ad.  compositor  should  strive  for  simplicity. 
Don’t  work  in  any  rule,  ornament,  or  do  any  stunt  unless  it  is  going  to 
do  one  of  three  things:  (1)  Make  an  advertisement  draw  more  favorable 
attention;  (2)  make  it  more  readable;  (3)  bring  about  an  appropriate 
association  of  ideas  with  the  advertiser’s  product  or  service. 

Sincerely  yours,  S.  Rolaxd  Hall. 

Believing  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the 
proprietor  of  a  laundry  would  consider  the  best  ads.,  A.  B. 
Warman,  proprietor  of  the  Lackawanna  Laundry,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pennsylvania,  was  asked  to  make  selections,  and  he 
named  Nos.  3,  14  and  15  as  the  best  ads.  Mr.  Warman  has 
the  largest  and  most  complete  laundry  in  Scranton,  is 
advertising  continuously  in  the  daily  papers,  and  his  selec¬ 
tions  are  of  importance  as  showing  what  the  customer  would 
consider  the  most  effective  ad.  for  producing  business.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  winning  ads.  were  those 
which  displayed  most  prominently  “  Fine  Laundry  Work,” 
and  next  came  those  with  “  The  Laundry  of  Quality  ”  as 
the  principal  line.  The  latter  appeals  to  me  as  the  better 
heading,  as  it  is  out  of  the  ordinary  and  a  little  bit  ahead 
of  the  other  in  giving  the  impression  of  the  very  best  quality 
of  work.  For  the  most  striking  display,  however,  the  ads. 
with  “  Fine  Laundry  Work  ”  for  a  heading  are  in  the  lead. 
Those  ads.  which  used  “  Ladies  ”  or  any  of  the  other  lines 
for  the  principal  display  line  would  fail  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  readers  who  are  interested  in  good  laundry  work. 
Many  of  these  are  very  artistic,  but  they  do  not  advertise 
the  advertiser.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Trezise  and  Mr.  Hall 
cover  the  points  of  good  ad.  display  so  completely  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  add  more.  It  might  all  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  artistic  display  is  important,  but,  after 
all,  if  an  ad.  does  not  produce  business  it  is  not  a  good  ad., 
no  matter  how  pleasing  it  may  be  from  an  artistic  stand¬ 
point.  Photographs  of  the  leading  contestants  are  sho-wn 
herewith,  and  brief  biographical  sketches  follow: 

Edw.'ird  J.  McHenry  was  born  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  California,  in  1888. 
He  started  to  learn  his  trade  in  the  office  of  the  Petaluma  (Cal.)  .irgus, 
but  later  moved  to  Oakland,  where  he  completed  his  apprenticeship  on  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune.  He  has  been  emploj’ed  by  the  Tribune  ever  since 
and  is  now  in  the  ad.  alley  of  that  paper.  Some  of  Mr.  McHenry’s  ad. 
composition  has  been  shown  in  The  Inland  Printer  and  favorably  com¬ 
mented  on. 

W.  U.  S.  Gerhart  was  born  in  Greentown,  Pennsylvania,  in  1864.  In 
1880  he  moved  to  Kansas,  where  he  started  work  as  a  cowboj',  but  on 
account  of  sickness  was  obliged  to  abandon  this  occupation.  He  learned  his 
trade  in  the  office  of  the  Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Journal^  under  the  instruction 
of  the  late  Senator  Pfeffer’s  son,  “  Jake,”  and  served  in  various  capacities 
in  that  office  from  “  devil  ”  to  “  scissors  and  blue-pencil  editor.”  In  1891 
Mr.  Gerhart  left  the  Coffeyville  Journal  to  become  foreman  of  the  Parsons 
(Kan.)  Journal;  which  position  he  held  for  two  years,  when  he  moved  to 
Chicago,  where  he  was  employed  tor  ten  years  by  the  William  Johnston 
Printing  Company  and  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Union.  In  1904  he  moved 
to  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  and  about  a  year  ;igo  accepted  a  position  on 
Mines  and  Minerals,  a  raining  magazine  published  by  the  International  Corre¬ 
spondence  Schools,  where  he  has  charge  of  ad.  composition  and  make-up. 
Mr.  Gerhart  has  always' taken  a  great  interest  in  The  Inland  Printer,  and 
has  been  a  continuous  subscriber  for  ten  years ;  he  has  seven  complete  vol¬ 
umes,  which  he  values  very  highly.  Six  years  ago  Mr.  Gerhart  was  left  a 
widower  with  four  little  girls,  all  of  whom  are  talented  in  music  and  two 
also  doing  phenomenal  work  as  slcetch  artists.  He  has  been  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  typographical  unions  for  twenty  years,  and  is  now  vice-president  of 
Scranton  Typographical  Union,  No.  112,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Central 
Labor  LTnion.  He  has  missed  but  one  union  meeting  in  seven  years. 

Vincent  J.  McHenry  is  a  brother  of  Edward  J.  McHeniy  and  was  bom 
in  San  Francisco  in  1890.  He  started  his  trade  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  the 
office  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  (Cal.)  Telegram,  finishing  with  the  Fox  Press, 
at  Oakland,  California,  where  he  is  still  employed  as  a  job  compositor. 
He  is  a  member  of  Oakland  Typographical  Union,  No.  36. 

James  E.  Hart  was  born  in  Waterford,  New  York,  in  1889,  and  has 
always  lived  there.  In  1904  he  started  to  learn  his  trade  with  R.  D. 
Palmatecr,  editor  of  the  Waterford  Times  (who  has  been  connected  with 
the  printing  business  nearly  fifty  years),  and  is  still  in  his  employ.  Mr. 
Hart  has  taken  part  in  several  of  The  Inland  Printer  contests,  and  received 
third  place  in  No.  28  (April.  1910). 
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Edward  J.  McHenry, 
Oakland,  Cal. 
First  place. 


■\V.  U.  S.  Gerhart, 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Second  place. 


Vincent  J.  McIIe.nry, 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Third  place. 


James  E.  Hart, 
M'aterford,  N.  Y. 
Fourth  place. 


Merton  L.  Vincent, 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  ad. —  No.  18  —  of  Merton  L.  Vincent  was  most  prominently  mentioned  by  advertising  experts. 


SUCCESSFUL  CONTESTANTS  IN  THE  INLAND  PRINTER’S  AD.-SETTING  CONTEST,  No.  32. 


Merton  L.  Vincent  was  born  in  Peru,  Vermont,  in  1881,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  in  the  job  department  of  the  Waltham  (Mass.)  Free  Press- 
Tribune.  He  is  at  present  employed  in  the  specimen  department  of  the 
H.  C.  Hansen  Type  Foundry,  Boston. 

While  there  are  two  ahead  of  Mr.  Vincent  in  the  list,  his 
photograph  and  biographical  sketch  are  published  because 
he  was  given  first  place  by  Mr.  Hall  and  second  place  by 
Mr.  Trezise.  His  head  line,  “  Fine  Laundry  Work  Is  an 
Art,”  is  different  from  the  others,  and  is  an  excellent  line, 
but  it  lacks  a  little  of  the  directness  possessed  by  the 
shorter  line,  “  Fine  Laundry  Work,”  in  stating  just  what  is 
advertised.  Mr.  Hart  makes  a  very  good  suggestion  in  a 
letter  to  The  Inland  Printer  when  he  says:  “  These  con¬ 
tests  have  been  very  helpful  to  me  and  others  in  this  office, 
and  I  regret  that  more  printers,  especially  the  younger  ones, 
do  not  participate.  I  think  that  every  employer  should 
encourage  his  men  to  take  part  and  offer  prizes  to  those 
who  will  bring  the  honors  to  his  shop.  It  appeals  to  me  as 
the  best  method  of  finding  out  just  what  you  can  do.”  Next 
month  will  be  announced  Contest  No.  33. 

Ad.  Criticisms. 

Owing  to  the  amount  of  space  given  to  the  ad.-setting 
contest,  the  criticism  of  ads.  will  be  deferred  until  next 


month.  Compositors  who  are  interested  in  good  ad. -display 
will  undoubtedly  gain  many  good  points  from  a  study  of 
the  specimens  submitted  in  the  contest,  and  will  get  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  constitutes  good  display. 

Improving  the  Mattoon  (Wis.)  Times. 

J.  V.  Bickhart  recently  purchased  the  Mattoon  (Wis.) 
Times  and  an  improvement  is  already  noticeable  —  but 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  it.  Mr.  Bickhart  started  out 
by  removing  a  portion  of  the  advertising  from  the  first 
page,  which  always  improves  the  appearance  of  a  paper. 
Now  if  he  will  eliminate  paid  reading  notices  from  the  news 
columns,  and  reset  his  advertising  in  more  up-to-date  style, 
the  Times  will  be  a  decided  credit  to  him. 

A  Circular  Which  Got  the  Advertising. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  results  from  circulars  designed  to 
influence  advertisers  to  use  newspapers,  but  occasionally  we 
hear  of  one  which  it  is  known  produced  business.  Such  a 
folder  was  recently  issued  by  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger.  The  first  page,  bearing  the  legend,  “  Here’s  Your 
Chance  to  Get  Close  to  the  Man  Who  Buys,”  was  printed  in 
green  and  purple  inks.  On  the  inside  was  the  line,  “  It’s 


Fine  Laundry 
Work“ 


is  an  art,  and 
our  employees 


are  artists  in 
their 


If  you  have  any  especially  fine 
shirtwaists,  ladies,  you  can 
send  them  here  for  fine  laun¬ 
dering  with  perfect  security. 


The  dainty  waist  and  fine  lin¬ 
gerie  you  are  planning  to  wear 
on  Easter  Sunday  should  be 
laundered  carefully  at  our 
laundry 

Iowa  Steam  laundry 

Company  of  Quality’'  I 

WILLIAM  POHLMANN,  Jr,,  Muiagcr. 

213-215  East  Third  Street 

Both  ‘Phones  227. 


g<  -  ^ 

“The  Laundry 
of  Quality** 

Both  'phones  227. 

J  nr] f PC  If  you  have  any 
S  y  especially  fine 
shirtwaists,  you  can  send  them 
here  for  fine  laundering  with  per¬ 
fect  security. 

Fine  laundry  work  is  an  art, 
and  our  employees  are  artists  in 
their  line 

The  dainty  waists  and  fine 
lingerie  you  are  planning  to  wear 
on  Easter  •S'MWi/ay  should  be  laun¬ 
dered  carefully  at  our  laundry 

Iowa  Steam  Laundry 
Company 

William  Pohlmann,  Jr.,  Manager 
215-215  East  Third  Street 

t[t  ■  ■  -  -ii 


FINE  LAUNDRY 
|— W0RK--1 

Is  an  art  and  our  employees 
are  artists  in  their  line. 

If  you  have  any  especially  fine 
shirtwaists,  ladies,  you  can  send 
them  here  for  fine  laundering 
with  perfect  security. 

The  dainty  waist  and  fine  lin¬ 
gerie  you  are  planning  to  wear  on 
Easter  Sunday  should  be  laun¬ 
dered  carefully  at  our  laundry. 

IOWA  STEAM  LAUNDRY 
COMPANY 

WILUAM  POHLMANN,  JR.,  Man.ger 

213-215  East  Third  Street 
BOTH  ’PHONES  227 


No.  17. 
First  place. 


No.  41. 
Second  place. 


No.  35. 
Third  place. 


••THE  LAUNDRY  OF  QUAIITY^^ 


Ladies  ;  If  you  have  any  espec¬ 
ially  fine  ShirtwaiBts  you  can  send 
them  here  for  fine  Laundering 
with  perfect  security 

Fine 

Laundry 

Work 

is  an  art,  and  our  employees  are 
artists  in  their  line. 

The  dainty  waists  and  fine  liji- 
gerie  you  are  planning  to  wear  on 
Easter  Sunday  should  be  laundered 
carefully  at  our  laundry. 


IOWA  STEAM  LAUNDRY 
COMPANY, 

William  Pohlmann,  Jr.,  Manager. 

S13-215  EAST  THIRD  STREET 

Both  Phones  227. 


No.  3 . 

Fourth  place. 
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not  what  you  pay  for  the  ad. —  it’s  what  the  advertisement 
pays  you.”  The  argument  was  intended  to  induce  adver¬ 
tisers  to  use  the  “  State  Fair  Edition,”  and  quoted  prices 
only  on  pages,  half  pages  and  quarter  pages,  ranging  from 
$50  to  $15.  The  closing  argument  was,  “  150,000  people  will 
visit  this  fair  who  are  now  ready  to  buy.  Ifs  your  move.” 

Discontinued  Its  Weekly  Edition. 

The  Weekly  Illinois  Courier,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  has 
been  discontinued  and  merged  into  the  Daily  Courier.  This 
is  a  very  unusual  step,  but  has  it  advantages.  The  daily 
has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  circulation  and  popularity, 


building-  is  of  the  bungalow  type,  with  three-foot  extension 
eaves,  built  of  concrete,  with  windows  on  all  four  sides,  thus 
affording  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Hereafter  the  paper  will 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  local  and  county  news. 

“My  Dad  and  His  Birthday.”  ! 

A.  Louise  Babbage,  a  loyal  daughter  of  John  D.  Bab-  I 
bage,  publisher  of  the  Breckenridge  News,  Cloverport,  Ken-  i 
tucky,  recently  published  a  neat  booklet,  entitled  “  My  Dad  i 
and  His  Birthday.”  She  doesn’t  say  just  how  old  “  Dad”  i 
is,  but  she  tells  some  pleasing  reminiscences  of  earlier  days  i 
before  the  News  was  established  in  1876.  ^ 


^  bj. 

Fine  Laundry 
Work  is  an  Art 

and  our  employees  are 
artists  in  their  line 

Ladies,  if  you  have  any  espec¬ 
ially  fine  shirtwaists,  you  can 
send  them  here  for  fine  laun¬ 
dering  with  perfect  security. 

The  dainty  waist  and  fine 
lingerie  you  are  planning  to 
wear  on  Easter  Sunday  should 
be  carefully  laundered  at  our 
laundry. 

“The  Laundry  of  Quality’’ 

lewa  Steam  Laundry 
Company 

2I3-2S5  East  Third  Street 

WILLIAM  POHLMAN.  JR..  Mtm&ger 
Both  'Phonos  227 

m  m 


No.  18. 


Fine  Laundry 
Work  Is  An  Art 

Aod  Our  Employees  Are 
Artists  in  Their  Line 

Ladies,  if  you  have  any 
especially  fine  shirt  waists, 
you  can  semi  them  here  for 
fine  laundering  with  perfect 
security. 

Tlic  dainty  waists  and  fine 
lin.ucne  you  are  planning 
to  wear  on  Easter  Sunday 
should  be  laundered  careful 
ly  at  our  laundry 

"The  laundry  of  Quality" 

Iowa  Sleam  Laundry 
Company 

William  Pohlmaon,  )t„  Maaagtr 
213-215  East  Third  Street 
Both  'phones  227 


No.  95. 


Fine  Laundry 
^  Work 


Is  an  art,  and  our  employees 
are  artists  in  their  lihe.  If 
you  have  any  especially  fine 
shirtwaists,  ladies,  you  can 
send  them  here  for  fine  laun¬ 
dering  with  perfect  security 
The  dainty  waist  and  fine 
lingerie  you  are  planning  to 
wear  on  Easter  Sunday 
should  be  laundried  care¬ 
fully  at  our  laundry 

"The  Laundry  of  Quality” 


Iowa  Steam  Laundry 
Company 

William  Pohluann.  Jr.,  Manager 
213-215  F.aat  Third  Street  Both  'Phonra  227 

No.  27. 


Fine 
Faundering ' 
With 
Perfect 
Security 


Ladies,  if  you  have  any  espec¬ 
ially  fine  shirtwaists,  you  can  send 
them  here;  for  fine  laundry  work 
is  an  art,  and  our  employees  are 
artists  in  their  line.  The  dainty 
waist  and  fine  lingerie  you  are 
planning  to  wear  on  Easter  Sunday 
should  be  laundried  carefully  at 
our  laundry. 


I”  Tbe  Liuodrr  of  Ouslilj  "| 

Iowa  Steam  Laundry 
Company 

213-21S  Easi  Third  Sireel.  Bolb  Phones  227 
William  Pohlmaan.  Jr..  Manager 


The  Laundry 
of  Quality 

Ladies,  if  you  have  any  espec¬ 
ially  fine  shirtwaists,  you  can 
send  them  here  for  fine  laun¬ 
dering  with  perfect  security. 
The  dainty  waist  and  fine 
lingerie  you  are  planning  to 
wear  on  Easter  Sunday  should 
be  carefully  laundered  at  our 
laundry 

Fine  laundry  work  is  an  art, 
and  our  employees  are  artists 
in  their  line. 

Iowa  Steam  Laundry 
Company 

213-215  East  Third  Street 

WILLIAM  POHLMAN.  JR..Han&g<r 
BolK  'Phones  227 


-LADIES- 

If  you  have  any  especially 
fine  shirtwaists,  yoil  can 
send  them  here  for  fine 
laundering  with  perfect 
security. 

Fine  Laundry  Work 

is  an  art  and  our  employees 
are  artists  in  their  line.  The 
dainty  waist  and  the  fine  lin¬ 
gerie  you  are  planning  to  wear 
on  Easter  Sunday  should  be 
laundered  carefully  at  our 
laundry. 

Iowa  Steam  Laundiy  Co. 

“The  Lauadry  el  Quality" 
William  Jr. 

MsBSier 

313-213  E.  Third  SI.  Sstb 'PkoeeB  337 


No.  89. 


No.  53. 


No.  15. 


The  Laundry 
of  Quality” 


If  you  have  any  especially  fine 
Shirtwaists,  ladies,  you  can  send 
them  here  for 

Fine  Laundering 

with  perfect  security 
Fine  Laundry  Work  is  an  art, 
and  our  employees  are  artists  in 
their  line. 

The  dainty  Shirtwaist  and  Fine 
Lingerie  you  are  planning  to  wear 
on  Easter  Sunday  should  be  laun¬ 
dered  carefully  at  our  laundry. 

Iowa  Steam  Laundry  Co. 

William  pohimann.  Jr.,  msr. 

213-215  East  Third  Slteel 

Both  ’phone*  227 


IF  you  have  any  es¬ 
pecially  fine  Shirt 
Waists,  Ladies,  you 
can  send  them  here 
for  fine  laundering 
with  perfect  security. 

The  dainty  waists  and  fine  ling¬ 
erie  you  are  planning  to  wear  on 
Easter  Sunday  should  be  laun¬ 
dered  carefully  at  our  laundry. 

Fine  laundry  work  is  an  art 
and  our  employees  are  artists 
in  their  line. 

''TAe  Laundry  of  Quality d'' 


No.  31. 


Ohio  Steam  Laundry  Co. 

"William  Pohlmansi,  Jr.,  Manager 
Bolh  'Phon,!  227  2I3JIS  Eail  Third  Slrttl 

No.  43. 


j “THE  LAUNDRY 

OF  OUALITY" 

Fine 

The 

Dainty 

Waist 

VOU  are  plaa- 
niog  to  wear  on 

Easter  Sunday 
should  be  laun¬ 
dered  carefully 
at  our  laundry, 

FINE  LAUNDRY 

Laundry 

Work 

WORK 

is  an  art,  end 

^  a  12 

is  ao  art,  and  our  employees  are 

and 

our  employees 

are  artists  in 
their  Hue. 

If  you  have  any  especially 
fine  shirtwaists,  ladies,  you 

Fine 

any  especially 
fine  shirt  waists, 

laundering  with  perfect  se¬ 
curity 

The  dainty  waist  and  fine 
lingerie  you  are  planning  to 
wear  on  Easter  Sunday 
should  be  laundered  careful¬ 
ly  at  our  laundry 

Lingerie 

send  them  here 
for  fine  launder* 
ing  with  perfect 
security. 

IOWA  STEAM  LAUNDRY 

Iowa  Steam  Laundry 

COMPANY 

Co-  WM.  POHLMANN.  Jr.,  Mcr. 

'  William  Pohlman.v.  Jr..  Mgr 

•Tbe  Uuadry  of  QtfJity” 

2/J-2/3  E.  Third  St.  Both  'Phones 227 

2IJ.2I5  East  Third  Street 

^  fS 

No. 

3. 

No.  14. 

OTHER  ADS.  MENTIONED  IN  THE  DECISIONS  OF  THE  ADVERTISING  EXPERTS. 


and  the  combination  will  still  further  enhance  the  value  of 
this  growing  property.  All  subscribers  to  the  weekly  edi¬ 
tion,  many  of  whom  have  paid  several  years  in  advance,  are 
to  receive  the  daily  edition  for  the  full  term  of  their  sub¬ 
scriptions.  This  will  add  materially  to  the  circulation  of 
the  daily,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  increasing  adver¬ 
tising  rates.  The  move  looks  like  a  good  one. 

New  Building  and  All  Home  Print. 

“  Everything  comes  to  the  man  who  goes  out  and  gets 
it,”  is  the  motto  of  the  Foley  (Ala.)  Onlooker.  Frank 
Fesler,  the  publisher,  evidently  lives  up  to  this  slogan,  as  he 
has  just  moved  his  paper  into  a  new  home,  built  specially 
for  the  Onlooker,  installed  a  new  Hoe  press  and  other  up-to- 
date  machinery,  and  discarded  the  ready-print.  The  new 


An  Air-ship  Newspaper  Edition.  i 

The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  claims  to  be  “  the  first  news-  i 
paper  which  was  ever  published  in  mid-air.”  On  October 
20  it  issued  an  aerial  edition  four  thousand  feet  above  the  i 
earth,  Eugene  Lorton,  the  paper’s  editor,  sending  it  as  a 
message  from  the  clouds  while  soaring  in  the  heavens  with  ; 
Aviator  Bonney.  The  paper,  of  course,  was  printed  before  j 
the  flight,  but  it  was  distributed  to  the  “  earthly  ”  crowds  i 
from  the  air-ship.  The  leading  article  was  entitled  “A  i 
Message  from  the  Clouds,”  in  which  the  editor  says,  in 
part;  " 

“  Editing  a  newspaper  nearly  a  mile  above  the  earth  is 
an  entirely  new  experience.  ...  It  may  be  some  time,  i 
however,  before  daily  newspapers  will  be  generally  pub¬ 
lished  in  mid-air,  but  the  fact  that  the  Tulsa  World  is  able 
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to  drop  out  of  the  clouds  the  first  aerial  edition  ever 
attempted  is  an  event  worthy  to  be  remembered  by  the 
thousands  of  people  who  are  watching  the  flight  to-day, 
and  this  souvenir  edition  is  sent  to  them  with  the  best 
wishes  of  the  World,  and  the  hope  that  it  may  ever  be  cher¬ 
ished  by  all.” 

The  subject-matter  was  written  with  an  aerial  flavor. 
The  society  editor  gave  an  account  of  a  dinner  at  which  the 
Bachelor  Club  entertained  a  galaxy  of  stars.  “  The  color- 
scheme  used  in  the  decorations  was  sky  blue,  and  dainty, 
glittering  golden  twinkles  were  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
Punch  was  served  from  the  Big  Dipper  by  Miss  Venus. 
After  dinner  the  time  was  spent  sliding  doAvn  sunbeams  and 
putting  salt  on  comets’  tails.” 

It  was  good  advertising  for  the  World,  and  the  editor  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  enterprise  —  and  courage. 

Unique  Letter-head. 

Publishers  of  country  newspapers  frequently  try  to  get 
up  something  out  of  the  ordinary  for  a  letter-head,  but 
for  an  original  idea  nothing  recently  has  appeared  which 

BEIN'  A  hf[ESSAGE  FROM  d.  B.  MILLER,  WHO  OWNJ 
AND  EDITJ  THE  BUCKLIN  BANNER,  AND  DOE.S 
ALL  KINDJ  or  COMMERCIAL  PRINTING 
or  HIGHE,5T  QUALITY,  AT  HI3 
ornCE  ON  ,5oUTH  main 
STREET,  BUCKLIN, 

KAN.SA.S 

Unique  letter-head  of  the  Bucklin  (Kan.)  Banner. 

can  touch  the  one  shown  herewith,  designed  by  J.  B.  Miller, 
publisher  of  the  Bucklin  (Kan.)  Banner.  This  is  set  in 
one  of  the  new  type-faces  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
hand-lettered. 

Seventieth  Anniversary  of  the  Brooklyn  Ea^Ie. 

In  celebrating  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  its  entry 
into  the  field  of  New  York  journalism,  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  commemorated  the  occasion  by  issuing  an  anniver¬ 
sary  number  containing  ninety-six  pages,  including  a  forty- 
eight-page  magazine,  printed  on  a  highly  calendered  paper, 
with  cover  printed  in  colors.  The  illustrated  section  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  newspaper  printer’s  art.  William 
Miller,  foreman  of  the  composing-room  of  the  Eagle,  has 
been  in  receipt  of  congratulations  from  printers  from  all 
parts  of  New  York  on  the  success  attained  in  this  issue, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  his  two  assistant  foremen, 
Henry  M.  C.  Bro’^  and  Frank  W.  Harris,  he  has  caused 
to  be  produced  a  masterpiece  of  printing  of  which  any  com¬ 
posing-room  should  be  proud,  few  can  equal  and  all  may 
envy. 

The  entire  issue  of  ninety-six  pages,  including  the  illus¬ 
trated  magazine,  was  set  up  and  made  up  complete  in  the 
composing-room  of  the  newspaper,  using  the  regular  stock 
material  of  the  plant;  no  special  equipment  was  purchased, 
nor  was  outside  help  solicited  in  its  make-up.  The  marvel 
of  this  achievement  may  be  better  appreciated  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  work  was  done  by  the  regular  force  of 
printers,  during  the  usual  hours  of  daily  labor,  while  at  the 
same  time  issuing  a  twenty-six  or  a  twenty-eight  page 
daily  and  a  Sunday  edition  of  sixty-eight  pages. 

The  size  of  the  pages  of  the  magazine  section  was  11^/4 
by  16  inches,  trimmed,  four  columns  to  the  page,  and 
printed  without  column-rules.  The  head-letter  and  display 
type  used  with  the  news  matter  was  thirty-six  point  Webb 
Outline,  set  in  parallel-rule  boxes  with  round  corners.  For 
the  display  advertising,  the  Jenson  series  of  type  was 


employed  throughout,  the  advertisements  set  with  single 
and  parallel  rule  borders.  No  dashes  or  ad. -rules  were 
used  in  the  make-up.  All  of  the  single  and  parallel  rule 
borders  were  cast  on  the  Linotype,  and  the  news  matter, 
the  running  heads  and  the  body  of  the  advertisements,  as 
far  as  practicable,  were  machine  set. 

The  presswork  was  done  in  the  pressroom  of  the  book 
and  job  department  of  the  Eagle,  as  was  also  the  four-color 
process  on  the  cover.  The  entire  edition  was  replete  with 
half-tones,  many  of  which  were  made  in  the  Eagle’s  art 
department. 

Many  Excellent  Special  Issues. 

The  Hazleton  (B.  C.)  Oniineca  Herald  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  very  handsome  “  Investments  Edition.”  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  thirty-two  pages  and  cover,  beautifully  printed  on 
enameled  stock. 

The  “  Interstate  Fair  Edition  ”  of  the  Golden  Valley 
Chronicle,  Beach,  North  Dakota,  was  a  credit  to  that  paper. 
Beach  has  only  1,500  people,  having  grown  in  six  years 
from  a  population  of  25,  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  paper  of  this 
size  is  published  from  so  small  a  town. 

With  the  beginning  of  its  twenty-eighth  volume  the 
Kiowa  (Kan.)  Journal  issued  an  “Anniversary  Edition  ” 
containing  many  extra  pages  of  interesting  reading.  The 
advertising  patronage  demonstrated  that  the  Journal  was 
fully  appreciated  by  the  business  men  of  the  town. 

Something  rather  novel  in  a  special  issue  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Wareham  (Mass.)  Courier.  It  was  called  a 
“  Summer  Souvenir  Edition  ”  and  contained  many  illus¬ 
trations  and  descriptive  matter  that  was  designed  to  make 
it  of  sufficient  interest  to  summer  visitors  for  them  to  pre¬ 
serve  it. 

“  Skagit  County  Development  Edition  ”  is  the  title  of 
a  forty-eight  page  special  issue  of  the  Anacortes  (Wash.) 
American.  The  bulk  of  this  number  was  made  up  of  the 
usual  interesting  local  matter  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a 
nicely  printed  cover  in  three  colors  —  red,  black  and  sepia. 
The  many  half-tones  on  the  cover  appeared  particularly 
well. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  by  President  Taft  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Training  Station,  at  North  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  the  largest  and  costliest  naval  training  sta¬ 
tion  for  young  men  in  the  world,  the  Waukegan  (Ill.)  Sun 
issued  a  “  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  Souvenir 
Number  ”  that  was  a  distinct  credit  to  that  enterprising 
paper.  The  many  large  half-tones  were  exceptionally  well 
printed. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  northern  papers,  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  published  a  “  Fair  Edition  ”  late  in 
October  consisting  of  152  seven-column  pages.  There  were 
nineteen  eight-page  sections,  over  two  pounds  of  paper 
being  used  for  each  number.  But  it  was  not  only  in  bulk 
that  this  issue  deserves  consideration :  it  is  evident  that 
editorial,  business  and  mechanical  departments  all  combined 
to  make  it  creditable  in  every  way.  It  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  special  issues  ever  published  in 
the  South. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  creditable  special  issues 
which  have  come  to  my  desk  in  a  long  time  is  the  “  Twentieth 
Anniversary  Souvenir  Edition  ”  of  the  La  Salle  (Ill.) 
Tribune.  It  consists  of  186  pages  and  cover,  the  pages  the 
same  size  as  those  of  The  Inland  Printer,  printed  on 
enameled  stock.  One  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  these  pages 
are  devoted  to  reading-matter  and  illustrations,  all  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising,  with  the  exception  of  two  pages,  appear- 
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ing  in  the  back  of  the  book.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  the 
book  without  one  or  more  fine  half-tones,  and  the  whole 
comprises  a  very  valuable  history  of  the  Tribune’s  home 
county.  A  price  of  50  cents  a  copy  was  placed  on  this 
special  number  —  70  cents  when  sent  by  mail. 

Usually  a  special  issue  has  a  distinctive  name,  but  the 
Coraopolis  (Pa.)  Record  broke  this  rule  when  it  published 
a  nicely  illustrated  number  of  sixty  pages,  about  11  by  15 
inches,  enclosed  in  a  neat  cover.  This  special  edition  was 
issued  to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
borough  of  Coraopolis,  and  the  completion  of  the  new  bridge 
connecting  Coraopolis  and  Sewickley.  The  first  cover-page 
had  a  very  appropriate  illustration  in  colors.  There  was  no 
display  advertising,  but  there  were  a  number  of  illustrated 
descriptive  articles  of  local  industries,  each  occupying  one 
page  and  set  in  a  uniform  style.  Every  page  had  the  same 
border  and  the  same  style  heading,  giving  the  paper  a  most 
pleasing  appearance. 

Newspaper  Criticisms. 

The  following  papers  were  received,  together  with  re¬ 
quests  for  criticism,  and  brief  suggestions  are  made  for 
their  improvement: 

Tar  Heel,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. —  The  heads  you  are  using  on 
your  first  page  are  too  large  for  a  five-column  paper ;  aside  from  this  the 
make-up  is  very  .commendable.  The  printing  is  carelessly  done,  as  both 
color  and  impression  are  uneven,  and  the  column-rules  should  not  be  allowed 
to  cut  through  as  they  do. 

St.  Clair  (Mich.)  Republican. —  There  is  no  serious  criticism  to  make  of 
your  paper.  It  needs  attention  to  some  of  the  smaller  details  of  make-up 
and  presswork,  such  as  keeping  all  columns  even  at  the  top,  particularly 
plate  columns,  shaving  off  the  burr  at  the  bottoms  of  columns,  and  getting 
a  more  perfect  impression  on  column-rules  and  an  even  distribution  of  ink. 

Bucklin  (Kan.)  Banner. —  You  are  publishing  a  very  neat  paper.  The 
ads.  are  nicely  displayed,  but  the  use  of  so  much  of  the  various  kinds  of 
twelve-point  border  detracts  somewhat  from  the  appearance  of  the  adverti¬ 
sing  pages.  Plainer  and  smaller  borders  would  be  better,  particularly  on 
the  smaller  ads.  Two  or  three  larger  heads  on  the  first  page  would  be  an 
improvement. 

Kerman  (Cal.)  News. —  You  have  a  well-arranged  first  page,  giving  your 
paper  a  wide-awake  appearance.  The  advertising  is  nicely  displayed,  but, 
like  the  Banner,  mentioned  above,  the  borders  spoil  the  appearance  of  the 
advertising  sections.  The  2  and  3  inch  double-column  ads.  and  the  single¬ 
column  ads.  should  have  plainer  borders,  preferably  a  single  rule,  unless 
specifically  ordered  by  the  advertiser.  Such  ads.,  when  properly  displayed, 
will  bring  just  as  good  results  to  the  advertisers. 


THE  TIN  CAN  MUST  GO. 

The  Steel  Trust,  or  at  least  the  tin-can  department  of 
the  Steel  Trust,  is  threatened.  The  tin  can  is  to  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  scrap  heap,  and  its  place  will  be  taken  by  the 
paper  can. 

A  Chicago  Ph.D.,  who  has  invented  a  process  for  making 
paper  nonporous,  says  he  believes  that  within  a  year  food 
put  up  in  tin  cans  will  be  hard  to  find  in  the  market.  He 
has  made  a  pail  out  of  a  newspaper,  by  painting  the  paper 
with  a  preparation  costing  about  half  a  cent,  and  then 
pasting  it  over  an  ordinary  pail  for  a  mold.  Cottonseed  oil, 
he  says,  is  the  hardest  liquid  to  pack,  and  will  leak  even 
from  soldered  tins,  but  he  is  proving  now  in  experiments 
made  for  a  large  Chicago  corporation  that  his  paper  recep¬ 
tacles  will  hold  it.  If  the  Chicago  Ph.D.  thinks  that  paper 
pails  are  new  he  is  slightly  astray,  but  if  he  can  bring  about 
the  substitution  of  the  paper  can  for  the  tin  can,  many 
papermakers  will  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. —  The  Paper 
Mill 


When  you  begin  to  get  a  dollar  and  ten  cents’  worth  for 
a  dollar,  it’s  time  to  count  the  change. —  .7.  S.  McMillan, 
McMillan  Printing  Company,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


THE  ’PRENTICE  PILLAR  IN  ROSLYN  CHAPEL. 

Scott  in  “  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ”  has  these 
lines: 

O’er  Roslyn  all  that  dreary  night 

wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam  ; 

’Twas  broader  than  the  watchfire’s  light 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

Seemed  all  on  fire,  within,  around,  • 

Deep  sacristy  and  altar’s  pale ;  1 

Shone  every  pillar,  foliage-bound,  ! 

And  glimmered  all  the  dead  men’s  mail.  i 

After  the  publication  of  the  poem  Roslyn  became  so 
popular  that  a  coach  was  started  from. Edinburgh  and  a 
new  inn  was  built.  It  was  to  the  old  inn  that  Boswell  and 
Johnson  came  one  day  for  a  peep  at  Roslyn,  leaving  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  with  whom  they  were  engaged  to  dine  at 
Cranston,  to  consume  his  “  seven-year-old  sheep  ”  alone. 
This  old  chapel  was  founded  in  1446,  but  at  the  time  of  the  1 
Reformation  all  the  altars  and  images  were  destroyed.  In  ■ 
fact,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  Cromwell’s  troopers  sta-  i 
bled  their  horses  in  it.  Not  until  1861  was  a  thorough 
restoration  attempted  by  the  third  Earl  of  Roslyn. 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  this  fairy  chapel  is  the 
famous  ’Prentice  pillar.  To  show  for  how  long  a  time  the 
story  has  been  connected  with  this  skilfully  carved  pillar,  j 
Thomas  Kirk’s  “Account  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland  ”  (1677)  i 

may  be  quoted:  “  Two  miles  farther  we  saw  Roslen  chapel,  I 

a  very  pretty  design,  but  never  finished.  The  roof  is  all  . 
stone  with  good  imagery  work.  This  story  is  told  us :  that  i 
the  master  builder  went  abroad  to  see  good  patterns,  but  j 
before  his  return  his  apprentice  had  built  one  pillar  that 
exceeded  all  that  ever  he  could  do  or  had  seen;  therefore 
he  slew  him;  and  there  was  shown  us  the  head  of  the 
apprentice  on  the  wall  with  the  gash  in  his  forehead,  and 
his  master’s  head  opposite  him.” 

Thus  the  tradition  has  come  down  in  unaltered  form  for 
over  two  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Mr.  Thompson  finds 
moreover  in  the  church  records  that  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  whose  diocese  included  Roslyn,  being  in  Rome  at 
about  the  time  when  the  chapel  was  nearing  completion, 
obtained  from  the  Pope  a  dispensation  to  “  reconcile  Ros¬ 
lyn  ”  —  that  is,  to  cleanse  it  from  the  pollution  of  some  deed 
of  violence  committed  within  its  precincts.  The  details  of 
the  particular  circumstances  that  made  it  necessary  to 
“  reconcile  Roslyn  ”  are  not  given,  but  it  seems  at  least 
likely  that  it  was  that  one  whose  account  has  been  so  faith¬ 
fully  preserved. 


URGES  STANDARD  SCALE  OF  PRICES. 

Agreement  upon  a  standard  of  cost  for  the  various 
kinds  of  work  would  do  much  to  place  the  printing  trade  in 
its  rightful  position,  if  honestly  observed  by  the  majority 
of  printers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  combine  upon  arbitrary 
prices.  Prosecutions  might  be  possible  if  this  were  done. 
But  how  can  objection  be  made  to  the  declai'ation  that  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  shows  an  average  cost  of  a  definite  sum 
any  more  than  to  the  announcement  of  a  common  plan  to 
insure  correct  count  on  work  delivered?  The  profit  could 
be  simply  suggested  in  the  form  of  an  opinion,  with  reasons 
why  the  conclusion  was  olfered  for  consideration.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  it  there  might  be  taken  up  the  advisability  of 
any  standard  covering  a  competitive  district,  or  whether 
the  entire  country  should  not  be  included,  since  the  field 
becomes  wider  daily  and  distance  no  longer  proves  a  barrier 
to  the  aggressiveness  of  bidders. —  Printing  Trade  News. 


THE  ’PRENTICE  PILLAR,  ROSLYN  CHAPEL,  NEAR  EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND, 
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THE  POLK  COUNTY  ENTERPRISE  WELL  NAMED. 

As  Jo  Anderson  says,  “  The  man  who  not  only  keeps 
pace  with  the  times,  but  just  a  little  ahead  of  ’em,  stands 
out  from  the  bunch  like  a  large  wart  on  a  small  pickle.” 
And  this  not  only  keeping  pace  with  the  times,  but  always 
keeping  just  a  little  ahead  of  ’em,  is  the  sole  secret  and 
success  and  advancement  that  W.  L.  West,  of  the  Polk 
County  Enterprise,  of  Livingston,  Texas,  has  made  in  this 
phenomenally  swift  age  in  which  we  live  —  an  age  when  a 
man  must  be  a  “  live  wire  ”  every  day  of  his  life,  or  be  lost 
in  the  shuffle,  to  sink  back  in  the  dim  distance  of  oblivion, 
to  see  the  man  wjth  energy  and  twentieth-century  methods 
take  his  place. 

On  his  an-ival  at  Livingston,  six  years  ago,  Mr.  West 
found  for  his  competitor  in  thb  newspaper  business  the 
typical  old-time  newspaper,  published  by  the  methods  of 
our  forefathers,  when  the  advantages  of  to-day  were  not 
at  hand,  and  system  was  a  thing  unheard  of,  publishing 
the  paper  on  an  old  Washington  hand  press.  Mr.  West 
perceived  the  great  possibilities  of  the  future,  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  management  of  a  first-class  news¬ 
paper  and  up-to-date  job-office,  managed  on  strictly  sys¬ 
tematic  principles,  with  the  most  modern  methods  and 
equipment. 

Installing  a  new  plant,  with  the  latest  styles  of  type  and 
presses,  it  was  a  matter  of  only  a  short  time  till  he  was 
without  competition  in  the  town.  Where  other  offices  in 
the  county  were  delivering  work  to  their  customers  that 
looked  like  the  product  of  blacksmiths,  Mr.  West  filled  his 
pay-roll  with  the  best  workmen,  and  was  soon  doing  the 


First-prize  float — ^  Polk  County  Enterprise,  Livingston,  Texas. 


job  work  for  the  entire  county,  and  he  is  now  without  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  a  county  of  1,800  inhabitants.  His  office  is 
equipped  with  individual  motors,  and  his  working  force  is 
composed  of  highly  skilled  printers  who  are  paid  good 
wages.  This  only  exemplifies  that  up-to-date  methods  and 
good  workmen  must  eventually  triumph  over  the  old,  out-of- 
date  methods  that  were  in  vogue  twenty  years  ago. 

At  the  county  fair  held  at  Livingston  in  October,  the 
float  of  Mr.  West  carried  off  the  blue  ribbon  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  judges.  A  picture  of  the  float  is  here¬ 
with  shown.  In  the  background  is  a  facsimile  of  a  sunset 
(in  the  west),  with  the  words  “  West  Printery  ”  painted  in 
the  center.  A  water  scene  is  represented  on  the  float  by 
painted  cloth,  and  in  a  boat  are  two  little  girls,  dressed  in 
white,  carrying  a  white  parasol,  driving  two  white  swans 
with  wide  blue  ribbon  lines.  On  the  side  of  the  float  is  the 


inscription,  “  Boosting  Polk  County  Is  Our  Motto,”  and 
this  is  a  slogan  with  which  the  Enterprise  has  won  the 
friendship  and  hearty  support  of  every  loyal  citizen  of  Polk 
county. 

The  decorated  booth  of  the  Enterprise  at  the  Exhibition 
Hall,  shown  in  the  illustration,  attracted  much  attention 


Booth  of  the  Polk  County  Enterprise,  Polk  County  Fair,  Livingston,  Texas. 


and  received  many  compliments  for  its  beauty  and  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  printing  displayed  therein.  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  foreman  of  the  office  in  a  neat  display  were 
samples  of  work  executed  at  the  Enterprise  office  showing 
many  specimens  of  two  and  three-color  printing,  special 
rule  forms,  railroad  tariff  sheets,  briefs,  catalogues,  etc. 
A  public  telephone  was  installed  by  the  Enterprise  for  the 
three  days,  and  a  writing-table  and  register,  with  a  card 
tacked  up  asking  all  visitors  to  “  Please  register.” 

These  are  some  of  the  features  which  mark  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  a  live  editor  in  a  country  town.  And  this  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  Mr.  West’s  progress  should  help  a  little  to  awaken 
the  Rip  Van  Winkles  of  the  country-newspaper  profession. 


B.  L.  T.  “PICKUPS.” 

OCCIDENTS  WILL  HOPPEN. 

Before  quite  finishing  the  typesetting  for  the  Register  this  week,  the  Lino- 
t}’pe  refused  to  set  the  letter  A  (smoll)  ond  the  letter  o  wos  substituted. 
The  broken  port  wos  ordered  immediotely  by  telegroph. —  Rochelle  Register. 

AN  ARTISTIC  CUSSER. 

If  you  have  a  stove  to  put  up  or  a  glass  to  put  in  and  don’t  want  to 
swear  let  J.  H.  Fuog  of  the  Fair  do  it.  He  is  an  artist. —  Logan  Square 
(Chicago)  Herald. 

NONE  GENUINE  WITHOUT  THE  SIGNATURE. 

I  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  debts  contracted  by  any  one  but  those 
that  I  make.  Alex.  Paul  Gandt. —  Chicago  Daily  News. 

—  A  Line-o’-Type  or  Two,  Chicago  Tribune. 


NOT  HITTING  THE  PRESSMAN. 

The  complaint  editor  was,  trying  to  pacify  an  indignant 
contributor  who  was  scolding  him  through  the  telephone. 

“  We  printed  your  communication  the  day  after  it  was 
received,”  he  said. 

“  I  didn’t  see  it,  and  I  looked  all  through  the  paper.” 

“  It  was  on  the  page  where  we  always  run  such  things. 
Didn’t  you  notice  a  blur  at  the  bottom  of  the  fifth  column 
that  you  couldn’t  make  anything  out  of?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  that  was  it.”  —  C.  W.  T.,  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE  WORK  OF  G.  DOLA,  PARIS. 

Three-color  half-tone  from  a  lithographic  print,  by  permission  of  the  artist, 
Engraved  and  printed  by  The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company,  Chicago. 
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BY  8.  H.  HORGAN. 


Queries  rejardlmii  process  en^ravin^.  and  suggestions  and  experiences  of  engravers  and  printers  are  solicited  for  t  is  epar  men 
Our  technical  research  laboratory  is  prepared  to  Investiilate  and  report  on  matters  submitted.  For  terms  for  this  service  a  ress 

The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Photoengraving  Conditions  in  England. 

Employment  in  photoengraving  seems  to  be  as  slack  as 
it  is  in  other  trades  in  England  just  now.  The  British  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Photography  has  this  to  say  in  the  matter:  “  We  are 
frequently  asked  for  advice  as  to  getting  engagements  in 
process  houses.  Many  querists  seem  to  assume  that  a  mere 
knowledge  of  ordinary  photography  will  qualify  them  for  a 
position.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  case,  for  ‘  process  ’  has 
become  a  very  highly  specialized  branch  of  photographic 
work,  requiring  skill  of  a  degree  that  can  only  be  acquired 
by  long  practice.  It  is  also  sometimes  asked  if  the  occupa¬ 
tion  can  not  be  learned  at  some  of  the  schools  teaching 
processwork,  our  answer  to  which  is  decidedly  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Correct  methods  can  be  acquired  at  a  school,  but  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  acquire  at  a  school  the  expe¬ 
rience  that  is  essential  to  the  speed  so  necessary  to-day. 
Further,  the  schools  admit  only  persons  actually  engaged 
in  some  branch  of  the  craft,  their  function  being  held  to 
be,  not  to  teach  the  trade,  but  to  supplement  the  training 
obtained  in  the  workshop.  Moreover,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  conditions  are  so  very  much  better  for  employ¬ 
ees  in  photoengraving  than  in  other  occupations.  While  it 
is  true  that  the  quite  first-class  man  obtains  good  wages 
(as  he  does  in  any  industry) ,  the  subdivision  of  labor 
now  introduced  enables  labor  to  be  engaged  at  constantly 
reduced  remuneration.  There  is  also  another  unpleasant 
feature  that  is  becoming  quite  common  in  process  houses, 
and  that  is  the  “  standing  off  ”  of  the  workman  when  the 
business  is  slack.  This  deplorable  practice  is  a  most  demor¬ 
alizing  thing  for  the  worker,  and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
that  reckless  discontent  which  we  have  lately  witnessed.” 

The  Corkett  Intaglio  Process. 

Rotary  photogravure  may  be  said  to  have  arrived  in 
this  country,  to  judge  from  the  beautiful  specimens  just 
received.  They  are  results  of  the  Corkett  Intaglio  Process, 
made  at  the  plant  of  the  American  Lithographic  Company, 
New  York.  Some  of  the  exhibits  are  combined  with  litho¬ 
graphic  borders,  a  valuable  addition  in  setting  off  the  photo¬ 
gravure.  The  type-matter  of  these  specimens  is  printed 
either  lithographically  or  typographically,  which  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  screens  used  are  finer  than  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  used  here  for  similar  work.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  trouble  in  keeping  the  margins  clean,  and  the 
results  are  real  art  reproductions. 

Mr.  Frederic  T.  Corkett,  member  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
London,  brought  the  process  here.  He  has  been  working  at 
the  problem  of  machine  photogravure  for  many  years.  He 
was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  Fine  Art  Publishing 
Company,  which  was  ovraed  by  the  old  Rembrandt  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  the  parent  rotary  photogravure  company  of 


England.  He  some  time  since  purchased  a  German  gravure 
process.  Mr.  Corkett  brought  with  him  skilled  assistants 
and  proper  machinery,  as  the  results  amply  prove.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  company  has  been  formed,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Lithographic  Company. 

In  this  company’s  circular  it  is  stated:  “  The  Corkett 
Intaglio  Process  is  not  a  cheap  process.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  art  quality,  its  richness  and  soft  tonal  effects.  Cost- 


THE  photoengraver’s  DREAM. 

From  Sxvain’s  Quarterly. 


ing,  as  it  necessarily  does,  more  than  half-tone  work,  the 
result,  however,  proves  it  worth  all  it  costs.” 

Mr.  Corkett  has  had  guaranteed  all  the  work  the  instal¬ 
lation  can  do  for  the  next  five  years.  He  is  to  return  to 
Europe  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  the  British  government 
has  taken  an  interest  in  his  process,  and  it  is  expected  it 
will  be  installed  there  for  record  purposes; 

Rotary  Photogravure  Applied  to  Fabrics. 

In  Europe  they  are  printing  fabrics  in  three  colors  at 
the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour  from  copper  rollers  engraved 
by  the  rotary  photogravure  method.  The  rolls  are  sensi¬ 
tized  by  the  Merten’s  system.  The  positive  is  made  on  a 
thin  sheet  of  celluloid  and  wrapped  around  the  roller,  while 
the  latter  is  exposed  to  light.  After  development,  the 
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roller  is  etched  in  chlorid  of  iron  and  is  then  ready  for 
printing.  On  the  machine  the  roller  turns  in  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  liquid  printing-ink,  which  fills  the  engraved  lines  in 
the  roller.  One  or  more  steel  scrapers  remove  the  ink  from 
the  surface  of  the  roll,  so  that  when  the  fabric  comes  in 
contact  with  it  the  material  takes  up  the  engraved  design. 
A  heavy  steel  cylinder  presses  a  rubber  roller  against  the 
copper  roller,  and  the  fabric  passes  between  the  copper  and 
rubber  surfaces.  After  printing,  the  fabric  is  led  away 
into  a  drying-room  over  steam  pipes,  where  it  is  quickly 
dried  and  rolled  up.  The  machines  for  doing  this  work  are 
made  in  Switzerland.  Some  reproductions  printed  in  this 
manner  are  so  fine  as  to  resemble  photographs  on  silk  or 
rough  fabrics. 

Screen  Angles  for  Colorwork. 

R.  F.  Buckman,  Cleveland,  asks  about  the  proper  screen 
angles  for  three  and  four  color  work,  and  they  are  given  so 
well  in  the  Photographic  Annual,  for  1911-12,  just  to  hand, 
that  the  article  is  quoted  as  follows: 

“  To  avoid  moire  effect,  the  lines  used  for  the  successive 
colors  must  cross  at  the  most  obtuse  angles  possible.  For 
three-color  work  these  angles  may  be  45°,  75°  and  105°.  For 
four-color  work  the  screen  angles  may  be  22%°  apart;  but 
as  there  is  danger  of  pattern,  it  is  better  to  have  15° 
between  the  red  and  yellow,  and  30°  between  the  blue  and 
black.  The  following  positions  give  least  moire  pattern : 
Red,  60°;  yellow,  75°;  blue,  90°;  and  black,  120°.  Where 
only  two  screens  are  at  hand,  turn  the  copyboard  15° 
between  the  red  and  blue  when  making  the  yellow  plate,  or, 
better  still,  have  a  carrier  made  to  throw  one  of  the  screens 
15°  out  of  perpendicular.  In  any  case  be  careful  to  put  the 
yellow  between  the  red  and  blue  or  there  will  be  a  pattern, 
since  black  will  not  work  nearer  than  27°  with  any  color 
without  giving  a  pattern.  Blue  and  red  will  work  together 
at  25°,  while  yellow  can  be  put  as  close  as  12%°  to  red  or 
blue.  With  the  circular  screen  the  following  angles  can  be 
chosen:  Black  to  blue,  30°;  blue  to  yellow,  17%°;  yellow 
to  red,  17%  °.” 

This  Photographic  Annual,  from  which  the  above  is 
taken,  is  sold  by  Tennant  &  Ward,  122  East  Twenty-fifth 
street.  New  York.  Price,  50  cents. 

The  Shop  Superintendent  and  His  Management. 

Those  who  have  heard  Mr.  Charles  A.  Stinson,  of 
Gatchel  &  Manning,  talk,  either  at  conventions  or  else¬ 
where,  know  that  what  he  has  to  say  is  worth  listening  to. 
Here  are  a  few  pointers  from  him  on  “  Shop  Management,” 
found  in  the  Photo-Engravers'  Bulletin: 

“  The  management  of  the  shop  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  one  competent  to  handle  it.  He  should  have  executive 
ability,  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  part  of  the  business, 
and  enough  common  sense  to  guide  his  words  and  actions 
toward  the  workmen. 

“  The  men  he  employs  should  each  be  individually  fitted 
for  the  particular  class  of  work  to  be  produced,  and  every 
endeavor  should  be  made  to  have  them  work  in  harmony. 
If  you  employ  the  best  individual  workmen  obtainable  in 
each  department,  and  they  fail  to  work  together,  the  result 
is  far  worse  than  having  ordinaiy  men  work  in  harmony. 

“  The  photoengraving  business  is  divided  into  many 
parts,  each  dependent  on  the  other.  An  error  in  any  one 
part  is  liable  to  cause  failure  on  the  particular  piece  of 
work  in  hand.  Like  many  baseball  teams,  composed  of  a 
number  of  stars,  the  records  show  good  individual  work, 
but  they  play  to  the  grand-stand,  make  no  effort  at  coopera¬ 
tion,  their  team  struggles  on,  practically  last  in  the  race. 


while  the  leaders,  boasting  of  no  stars,  but  with  proper 
management  and  teamwork,  have  made  good.  [Stinson, 
being  a  Philadelphian,  could  not  help  bringing  in  the  base¬ 
ball  comparison.] 

“  The  superintendent  should  cast  aside  personal  friend¬ 
ships  and  dislikes  and  be  guided  only  by  results.  A  good 
organization  can  be  broken  by  prejudice.  He  should  not 
criticize  unless  he  be  sure  of  his  facts  and  where  to  place 
the  responsibility.  If  the  criticism  is  in  reference  to  meth¬ 
ods  of  working,  he  should  be  able  to  suggest  a  remedy.” 

To  the  bosses  Mr.  Stinson  says :  “  The  superintendent 

must  have  your  confidence.  You  should  never  go  over  his 
head;  all  faults  should  be  gone  over  with  him  personally. 
Work  should  be  placed  through  him  only.  If  you  fail  to  do 
your  part,  the  men  will  have  less  confidence  in  his  position 
than  you  have,  and  neither  of  you  will  get  results,  if  one 
interferes  with  the  other.” 

Mr.  Pulitzer  Pioneered  Newspaper  Illustration. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  recalls  that  he  pio¬ 
neered  modern  newspaper  illustrating.  This  is  how  it  was 
brought  about:  My  friend  Valerian  Gribayedoff  had  been 
reporter  and  occasional  artist  on  a  New  York  paper  called 
Truth.  Getting  acquainted  with  Col.  John  A.  Cockerell, 
who  had  come  from  St.  Louis  as  managing  editor  of  Mr. 
Pulitzez’’s  new  purchase,  the  moribund  New  York  World, 
“Grib  ”  said  to  him :  “  Colonel,  illustrations  would  boost 

your  World  faster  than  any  other  feature  you  could  intro¬ 
duce,  and  they  would  give  it  a  unique  character.”  “  How 
in  blankety  blank,  etc.,”  said  the  Colonel  (and  those  who 
remember  him  know  he  was  a  master  of  profanity) .  But 
“  Grib  ”  was  not  to  be  bluffed,  and  as  they  were  standing  at 
a  Park  Row  bar  a  few  more  drinks  mellowed  the  Colonel  so 
that  he  promised  to  speak  to  Mr.  Pulitzer  about  it.  Mr. 
Pulitzer  was  not  enthusiastic,  for  he  recogmized  the  mechan¬ 
ical  difficulties.  “  Grib  ”  had  promised  to  attend  to  the  pho¬ 
toengraving,  so  Pulitzer  peiTnitted  the  experiment  to  be 
tried.  The  first  Sunday  in  March,  1884,  the  World  had  a 
page  illustrated  with  heraldry  suggestions  for  New  York 
society  people.  It  attracted  much  attention.  The  next  Sun¬ 
day  he  had  a  page  of  caricatures  of  the  financial  figures 
of  Wall  street.  This  made  a  sensation,  and  from  that  day 
dates  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  World’s  circulation  and 
Mr.  Pulitzer’s  fortune.  The  writer  began  on  March  5,  1884, 
to  send  out  illustrations  to  the  country  newspapers  in  the 
stereotype  plates  of  the  American  Press  Association.  In 
this  manner  the  smaller  papers  were  illustrated  long  before 
some  of  the  great  metropolitan  dailies.  The  American 
Press  Association  cuts  showed  them  the  possibilities  of 
illustrating  and  set  the  style  for  the  newspaper  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  country.  The  New  York  Daily  Graphic  had 
for  just  eleven  years  previous  to  1884  been  illustrated  in  a 
most  magnificent  manner,  daily.  It  was  printed  litho¬ 
graphically.  Mr.  Pulitzer  it  was  who,  utilizing  “  Grib’s  ” 
suggestion  and  art,  found  illustration  to  be  the  greatest 
circulation  winner  for  the  paper  printed  on  the  modern 
stereotyping  web  press. 


GETTING  THE  BEST  OUT  OF  THE  EMPLOYEE. 

Getting  the  best  out  of  an  employee  is  not  getting  the 
blood  out  of  him;  and,  likewise,  getting  the  blood  out  of 
him  is  not  getting  the  best  out  of  him. 

To  put  heart  and  brain  into  one’s  work  is  to  fertilize  the 
brain  and  stimulate  the  heart. 

Degeneration  and  decay  are  the  natural  inheritance  of 
the  careless,  disinterested  woi’ker. 
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THIRD  COST  CONFERENCE  OF  CENTRAL  AND 
WESTERN  PHOTOENGRAVERS. 

IE  Third  Conference  of  Central  and 
Western  Photoengravers  was  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  10 
and  11.  It  was  called  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  and  discussing  the 
report  of  the  Cost  Committee  that  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Second  Conference 
of  Central  and  Western  Engravers  last 
February,  to  investigate  the  various  cost  systems  in  use 
to  standardize  not  only  cost-finding  methods  employed  in 
the  engraving  industry,  but  the  trade  terms  as  well. 

E.  W.  Houser,  president  of  the  International  Asso- 
f  elation  of  Photoengravers,  acted  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
I  ference.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  proprietors  and 
1  representatives  of  engraving  establishm.ents,  located  in  the 
various  cities  in  the  territory  bounded  by  Buffalo,  Denver, 
Louisville  and  Duluth,  attended  the  conference.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  and  members  of  the  International  Executive 
Committee  were  also  present  and  participated  in  the  work 
of  the  conference:  James  Magrue,  vice-president;  George 
Brigden,  secretary;  John  C.  Bragdon,  treasurer;  J.  C. 
Buckbee,  Fred  W.  Gage,  H.  A.  Gatchel,  S.  E.  Blanchard, 
H.  B.  Blatchly. 

A  very  interesting  program  had  been  arranged,  eveiy 
number  of  which  was  heard  and  appreciated  by  all.  The 
Cost  Committee  endorsed  the  Denham  Cost  Finding  Sys¬ 
tem  as  the  best  one  for  use  in  engraving  establishments, 
and  submitted  a  manual  and  various  forms  of  blanks  of 
a  simple  cost  system  intended  for  use  in  the  small  estab¬ 
lishments.  Its  report  and  the  proposed  cost  system  were 
very  well  received,  and  a  number  of  those  attending  the 
conference  stated  they  would  put  it  into  use  in  their  own 
establishments  at  once.  Quite  a  number  in  this  territory 
had  previously  given  Mr.  Denham  tentative  orders  for  the 
installation  of  his  cost  system,  but  held  the  matter  in  abey¬ 
ance  waiting  for  the  Cost  Committee’s  report.  Now  that 
the  latter  has  been  received  and  adopted  by  the  engravers 
of  the  Middle  West,  engravers  may  look  for  the  early 
installation  of  cost  systems  in  many  establishments;  in 
fact,  it  is  expected  that  the  Denham  Company  will  be  kept 
extremely  busy  installing  its  systems  in  engraving  estab¬ 
lishments  from  now  on.  The  conference  also  adopted  the 
Cost  Committee’s  definition  of  trade  terms,  and  urged  upon 
all  engravers  to  use  them  and  make  them  standard  in  this 
industry. 

These  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

DEFINITION  OF  TRADE  TERMS. 

1.  Half-toxe,  Squ.are  Pl.\te. —  A  half-tone  in  which  the  outside  edges 
are  rectangular  and  parallel ;  may  be  with  or  without  single  black-line 
border. 

2.  Half-tone,  Outlined. —  A  half-tone  with  the  background  outside  of 
the  object  entirely  cut  away,  leaving  a  definite  edge  without  shading  or 
vignetting. 

3.  Half-tone,  Vignetted. —  A  half-tone  in  which  one  or  more  of  the 
edges  of  the  object  are  shaded  from  dark  tones  to  pure  white. 

4.  Half-tone,  Outlined  and  Vignetted. —  A  half-tone  in  which  part 
of  the  background  is  cut  away  and  part  vignetted. 

5.  Cut. — ■  Never  use  this  obsolete  term,  as  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
photoengraving  business;  use  the  term  “engravings”  or  “plates.” 

6.  Direct  Half-tone. —  A  half-tone  to  produce  which  the  screen  nega¬ 
tive  is  made  by  direct  exposure  of  the  article  itself,  and  not  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  or  drawing. 

7.  High-light  Half-tone. —  A  half-tone  plate  in  which  the  elimination 
of  the  dots  in  the  high  lights  is  accomplished  by  a  photomechanical  process 
instead  of  cutting  them  out  with  a  tool. 

8.  News-tone. —  A  name  sometimes  given  to  coarse-soreen  half-tones, 
always  etched  on  zinc  and  used  mostly  for  newspaper  work.  Also  known  as 
“  quarter- tone.” 


9.  Metzograph. —  A  half-tone  made  by  the  use  of  a  grained  screen 
instead  of  a  cross-line  screen. 

10.  Duograpii. —  Two  half-tone  plates  made  from  one  copy  and  usually 
printed  in  black  and  one  tint,  or  two  shades  of  the  same  color,  the  two 
plates  made  with  different  screen  angles. 

11.  Duotype. —  Two  half-tone  plates  made  from  one  copy,  both  from 
the  same  negative  and  etched  differently. 

12.  Two-color  Half-tone. —  Two  half-tone  plates,  either  or  both  plates 
an  etched  plate  containing  parts  or  all  of  the  design,  to  be  printed  in  two 
contrasting  colors. 

13.  Three  or  More  Color  Half-tones. —  Same  as  definition  of  two- 
color  half-tone,  using  three  or  more  etched  half-tone  plates. 

14.  Three-color  Process  Plates. —  Printing-pilates  produced  from  col¬ 
ored  copy  or  objects  to  reproduce  the  picture  or  object  in  its  original 
colors  by  a  photochemical  separation  of  the  primary  colors,  and  etched 
half-tone  plates  to  reproduce  each  separate  color,  usually  printed  in  yellow, 
red  and  blue.  .Vn  approximate  result  may  be  obtained  from  one-color  copy 
by  using  the  skill  of  the  workmen  in  securing  the  color  values  on  tlie  etched 
plates.  (Eliminate  the  word  “take”  from  j’our  vocabulary  as  applied  to 
the  three-color  process.) 

15.  Four-color  Process  Plates. —  Same  as  the  three-color  process, 
with  the  addition  of  a  gray  or  black  plate. 

16.  Combination  Plate.s,  Black  Only. —  Plates  made  by  the  use  of 
two  or  more  half-tone  or  line  negatives,  the  films  stripped  together  and 
Iirintcd  and  etched  on  one  copper  or  zinc  plate. 

17.  Combination  Plates,  Color. —  Plates  made  by  the  use  of  a  key- 
plate  and  color-plates,  either  half-tone  or  line,  to  be  printed  in  two  or 
more  colors. 

18.  Ben  Day  Plates. —  Plates  made  by  laying  shaded  tints  on  copper 
or  zinc  and  etching  them  to  produce  colors  or  a  combination  of  colors  when 
printed. 

19.  Deep  Etching. —  -\dditional  etching  made  necessary  to  secure 
proper  printing  depth  where  this  can  not  be  accomplished  by  routing,  and 
usually  caused  by  the  use  of  dense  black  lines,  or  line  negatives  and  half¬ 
tone  negatives  being  combined  in  one  plate. 

20.  Positive  Etching. —  A  plate  from  which  the  blacks  of  the  original 
copy  will  print  white  and  the  whites  will  jirint  black. 

21.  Hand  Tooling. —  .Vny  work  done  by  use  of  a  tool  upon  the  plate 
to  increase  the  contrast  of  the  etched  yilate. 

22.  Embossing  Plate. —  A  plate  cut  or  etched  below  its  surface  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  image  of  the  printed  surface. 

23.  Stamping  Die. —  A  relief  plate  engraved  on  brass  or  zinc  tor  stamp¬ 
ing  book  covers  or  similar  surfaces. 

In  considering  the  trade  terms  on  which  standardiza¬ 
tion  has  seemed  advisable,  the  members  of  the  Cost  Com¬ 
mittee  found  that  there  was  a  wide  variation  in  the  use  of 
ordinary  and  accepted  terms.  They  counseled  with  all 
available  authorities  and  brought  to  bear  on  the  various 
points  the  practical  knowledge  of  men  who  for  many  years 
have  been  associated  with  the  business. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  all  of  the  trade 
terms,  but  rather  to  exclude  all  those  of  which  the  meaning 
was  clear  and  concise. 

In  all  probability  some  of  the  definitions  as  decided  on 
may  seem  contradictory  or  inadequate,  but  their  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  conference  should  at  least  bring  forth  a  final 
decision  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  word  or  phrase  that 
may  hereafter  be  used  as  common  property  by  all  photo¬ 
engravers. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  program  was  the 
estimating  exercise,  in  which  all  participated.  This  was 
conducted  as  follows:  A  stereopticon  view  of  a  piece  of 
illustrating  and  engraving  was  projected  upon  the  screen, 
together  with  specifications,  and  all  engravers  estimated  as 
to  the  possible  cost  of  production.  The  estimates  were  then 
collected  and  the  lowest,  the  highest  and  the  average  figui’es 
were  announced.  Those  submitting  these  figures  then  vol¬ 
untarily  explained  their  method  of  estimating.  This  fea¬ 
ture  was  voted  a  great  success,  and  the  sentiment  prevailed 
that  similar  exercises  should  be  held  regularly  in  the  local 
clubs  and  associations. 

Several  prominent  members  of  the  New  York  Photo¬ 
engravers’  League  —  namely,  Messrs.  Ed.  Epstein,  presi¬ 
dent,  Walker  Engraving  Company;  Adolph  Schuetz,  presi¬ 
dent,  Sterling  Engraving  Company;  Gus.  Zeese  and  C.  H. 
Wilkinson,  of  the  Zeese- Wilkinson  Company — attended  the 
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conference  in  the  interest  of  the  firms  they  represent  and 
the  New  York  Photoengravers’  League.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Interaational  Association  as  well  as  chair¬ 
men  of  various  other  international  committees  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  following  the  adjournment  of  the  confer¬ 
ence.  A  review  of  the  work  of  the  last  four  months  was 
taken,  and  plans  were  perfected  to  continue  the  work  up 
to  the  next  annual  convention.  The  Executive  Committee 
realizes  the  importance  of  continuing  the  agitation  to 
encourage  the  installation  of  cost-finding  systems,  and  it 
is  its  intention  to  carry  the  work  forward  in  a  thorough 
manner. 


ARE  YOU  WORKING  FOR  FUN  OR  FOR  PROFIT? 

BY  A.  W.  KATHBUN, 

Treasurer  of  The  Heniy  0.  Shepard  Company,  Chicago. 

An  address  presented  to  the  Tliird  Conference  of  Central  and  Western 
Photoengravers. 

AM  the  man  behind  the  oldest  cost  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  photoengraving  business.  Our 
company  has  been  operating  an  exact  cost 
system  since  1904.  We  have  as  many 
records  of  cost  as  there  have  been  orders 
entered,  and  the  books  have  balanced 
every  month. 

Our  records  show  to  an  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  that  a  square-inch  rate  can  not  be  made  to  fit  the 
cost  of  any  job  —  half-tone  or  zinc;  and  yet,  on  account  of 
a  custom  or  practice,  we  are  obliged  to  quote  and  sell  our 
product  by  the  square  inch,  notwithstanding  we  know  it 
would  be  as  sensible  to  sell  it  by  the  ounce  or  pound. 

Our  cost  system  proves  that  there  is  no  equity  in  a 
square-inch  rate,  and  our  experience  is  that  there  is  more 
confusion  than  ethics  in  a  cost  system. 

If  you  ask  me.  What  is  most  needed  in  the  photoengra¬ 
ving  business?  my  answer  will  be:  A  plan  by  which  the 
cost  records  we  now  have  can  be  converted  into  an  easily 
understood  schedule  of  prices. 

Such  schedule  only  needs  the  endorsement  of  this  organ¬ 
ization  to  convince  every  photoengraver  that  it  is  based  on 
cost,  and  is  the  only  logical,  consistent  and  equitable  basis 
of  charging  for  his  work. 

I  believe  that  sufficient  cost  records  have  been  collected, 
and  that  more  records  will  only  be  a  further  evidence  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  figures  so  far  submitted. 

It  is  good  business  to  know  what  every  job  costs,  but  if 
you  are  only  one  of  a  few  who  do  know,  the  knowledge  of 
cost  will  only  increase  your  worries  without  helping  you  to 
get  a  fair  return  for  your  product. 

I  fear  the  day  will  never  come  when  all  your  competi¬ 
tors  will  operate  cost  systems;  but  I  hope  that  before  this 
conference  adjourns  the  photoengravers  will  unite  on  and 
endorse  a  schedule  of  prices,  very  similar  to  the  one  gotten 
up  by  the  Photoengravers’  Association  of  Chicago,  four 
years  ago. 

,  I  doubt  very  much  if  that  scale  can  be  improved,  except 
in  minor  details.  I  believe  in  that  scale,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  based  on  a  fixed  charge  of  $1.50  plus  10  cents  a 
square  inch  for  half-tones,  and  75  cents  plus  5  cents  a 
square  inch  for  zinc  etchings 

I  can  not  appreciate  that  there  is  any  reason  for  delay¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  that  or  a  similar  scale,  and  it  seems  to 
me  this  is  the  psychological  moment  —  the  right  time  —  to 
make  a  new  start  in  the  right  direction,  and  follow  it  up 
with  all  the  evidence  you  can  produce  from  cost  systems  or 
otherwise,  that  the  schedule  you  recommend  is  right. 


A  PRINTER’S  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PULITZER.  i 

Hugo  Grahl,  3212  North  Nineteenth  street,  a  compositor  ! 
on  the  Republic  and  for  many  years  a  printer  in  St.  Louis,  i 
well  recalls  the  early  days  of  Mr.  Pulitzer  as  a  reporter  on  | 
the  Westliche  Post.  \ 

“  In  1868,”  said  Mr.  Grahl,  “  there  were  two  reporters 
on  the  Post  —  Pulitzer  and  a  man  named  Ruben  —  and  a 
city  editor  named  Willich.  In  those  days  the  reporters  had 
to  read  their  own  copy  and  their  own  proofs. 

“  Pulitzer  was  about  the  most  particular  proofreader  I 
ever  saw.  We  would  get  one  of  his  stories  in  type  —  of  ] 
course,  it  was  all  hand  composition  then  —  and  when 
Pulitzer  got  the  proof  read  there  would  hardly  be  a  word 
left  as  he  wrote  it  in  the  first  place.  ; 

“  The  German  reporters  in  those  days  were  always  filled  i 
with  a  sense  of  their  own  importance  and  were  always  quar-  , 
reling  among  themselves  and  with  the  city  editor.  Pulitzer  1 
was  as  bad  as  any  of  them.  ‘ 

“  The  funniest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  Pulitzer 
that  I  can  remember  was  when  he  fell  in  love  with  a  Miss 
Preetorius,  one  of  the  family  still  connected  with  the  paper. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  German  poet  named  Graus- 
fegel,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  who  used  to  write  for  the 
paper,  and  he  was  just  as  badly  in  love  with  the  girl  as 
Pulitzer. 

“  They  used  to  start  to  scrap  every  time  they  met  in  the 
office.  Everybody  in  the  place  knew  about  it.  Finally  they 
were  both  invited  out  to  the  house  and  there  they  were 
told  that  the  young  lady  had  no  use  for  either  of  them. 

“  That  ended  the  war  and  Pulitzer  settled  down  to  work 
again.”  —  St.  Louis  Republic. 


WILLIAM  CLARK  RUSSELL  IS  DEAD. 

William  Clark  Russell,  the  famous  writer  of  sea  stories, 
whose  death  in  London  was  announced  on  November  8,  had 
been  an  invalid  and  bedridden  for  nearly  a  year.  His  sto¬ 
ries  delighted  at  least  two  generations.  Unlike  many 
writers  who  write  of  the  sea,  Mr.  Russell  knew  his  subject 
intimately,  having  served  as  cabin  boy  in  his  youth  and  as 
able  seaman.  As  a  consequence  of  the  technical  knowledge 
thus  acquired,  Mr.  Russell  sailed  his  ships  correctly. 

He  was  born  at  the  Carlton  House  Hotel  in  New  York, 
February  24,  1844.  His  father  was’ Henry  Russell,  the 
composer,  remembered  for  his  songs,  “Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer!” 
“  There’s  a  Good  Time  Coming,”  and  other  compositions. 
Mr.  Russell’s  mother  was  Miss  Lloyd,  a  relative  of  the  poet 
Wordsworth  and  associated  in  her  youth  -with  Coleridge, 
Southey,  Lamb,  and  others  of  their  group. 

Mr.  Russell  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  in  France, 
but  his  schooling  was  not  important.  At  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen  he  ran  away  to  sea  and  made  several  voyages  to  India, 
Australia  and  China.  As  a  young  man  he  began  to  weary 
of  the  hardships  of  life  afloat  and  was  induced  by  his  father 
to  enter  a  commercial  house  in  London  as  a  clerk.  The 
routine  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  him;  he  began  to 
develop  a  taste  for  letters.  The  success  of  “John  Holds- 
worth.  Chief  Mate,”  in  1874,  and  the  popularity  of  its  imme¬ 
diate  successor,  “  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,”  encouraged 
him  to  make  novel-writing  his  business  and  he  added  tale 
to  tale  in  a  long  series. 

Among  his  later  books  is  a  “  Life  of  Nelson,”  which  he 
wrote  in  collaboration. 


If  you  want  a  medal  from  the  boss,  get  the  price,  not  the 
business. —  J.  S.  McMillan,  McMillan  Printing  Company, 
Monroe,  Michigan. 
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BEN  FRANKLIN  CLUB  OF  AMERICA  ORGANIZED. 

OFFICERS. 

President  —  W.  J.  HARTMAN,  Chicago. 

First  Vice-President  —  CHARLES  FRANCIS,  New  York. 

Second  Vice-President  —  J.  F.  BERKES,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Third  Vice-President  —  JENS  K.  GRONDAHL,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Treasurer — R.  T.  DEACON,  St.  Louis. 

Secretary  —  To  be  selected. 

FEES  AND  DUES. 

Each  local  shall  pay  into  the  international  treasury  $1  for  each  member  as  an  initiation  fee.  (By  action 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  this  provision  stands  suspended  until  March  1,  next.)  Each  local  shall  also  pay, 
monthly  or  quarterly,  in  advance,  $1  a  month  for  each  member  whose  mechanical  pay-roll  exceeds  $5,000  a 
month,  and  50  cents  where  the  pay-roll  is  less  than  that  amount. 

PURPOSES. 
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ERE  we  have  the  purposes,  and  the  officers 
selected  to  steer  the  course,  of  the  new 
craft  association  which  was  organized  dur¬ 
ing  a  two-day  meeting — November  16  and 
17  —  at  the  Auditorium  hotel,  Chicago. 

Charles  Francis,  noted  in  connection 
with  the  promotion  of  the  Printers’ 
League  of  New  York,  acted  as  temporary 
chairman,  and  in  opening  the  meeting  told  the  hundred-odd 
present  that  they  were  going  to  tackle  one  of  the  largest 
propositions  and  were  bound  to  accomplish  the  largest 
results  of  any  employers’  meeting  in  the  printing  trades 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

G.  H.  Gardner  was  elected  permanent  chairman  and 
G.  E.  Wray  secretary.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Gardner 
the  gathering  lost  no  time  in  getting  down  to  business,  and 
he  appointed  as  a  Committee  on  Credentials  Charles  F. 
McElroy,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Earl  R.  Britt,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  Eugene  C.  Smith,  of  Aurora,  Ill. 

NOMINATING  AND  CONSTITUTION  COMMITTEES. 

Charles  P.  Carl,  of  Cleveland,  echoed  Mr.  Francis’ 
belief  “  that  we  are  going  to  make  more  progress  to-day 
than  any  convention  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  print¬ 
ing  trades  before.”  He  pointed  out  that  the  formation  of 
an  organization  is  a  very  vital  thing,  and  whatever  princi¬ 
ples  are  going  to  govern  it  ought  to  be  based  on  scientific 
lines  and  be  well  founded;  therefore,  he  moved  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  constitution  and  by-laws  be  appointed,  and  the 
motion  was  adopted  in  short  order.  The  chairman’s  selec¬ 
tions  for  this  important  body  were  as  follows:  R.  T.  Dea¬ 
con,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  F.  Berkes,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  J.  J. 
Miller,  Chicago,  Ill.;  G.  J.  Haley,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and 
'Charles  Francis,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  nominating  committee  being  also  authorized,  Mr. 
Gardner  named  Charles  P.  Carl,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Eugene 
Smith,  Aurora,  Ill.;  Ford  Wallick,  Peru,  Ind. ;  Julius  C. 
Kirchner,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  W.  P.  Jobson,  Louisville,  Ky. 

MAKING  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Credentials  Committee  reported  that  a  roll-call  of 
the  cities  represented  indicated  a  total  average  member¬ 
ship  of  1,139.  That  repo’rt  disposed  of,  the  convention  took 
up  the  consideration  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  It  had 
been  stated  earlier  in  the  day  that  such  a  document  had 
been  devised  for  the  proposed  organization,  and  on  copies 
being  distributed  it  was  found  to  be  practically  the  same  as 
that  spoken  of  in  Denver  as  “  the  Hartman  constitution,” 
the  amendments  to  which,  made  by  the  United  Typothetas, 
were  in  part  the  cause  of  the  failure  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  last  September.  The  consideration  of  this  document 
went  along  merrily  until  the  statesmen  reached  the  section 
enabling  members  to  form  a  division  or  section  for  the 
purpose  of  making  contracts  with  labor  unions,  either 
locally  or  internationally.  A  subsection  of  this  provision 
enabled  operators  of  nonunion  shops  to  maintain  labor 
bureaus,  etc.  The  debate  raged  round  the  question  whether 
the  organization  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  labor 
end  of  affairs  industrial.  Some  were  of  the  opinion  it  was 
altogether  too  ticklish  a  question  to  be  handled  by  a  young 
organization.  Others  thought  that  the  Ben  Franklin  Club 
should  at  least  keep  step  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and 
recognize  in  a  broad  way  the  right  of  employees  to  cooper¬ 
ate  through  unions.  Some  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
maintenance  of  nonunion  offices  was  a  necessity,  as  they 
had  a  tendency  to  modify  the  demands  of  unions,  which 
had  grown  very  powerful  —  and  rightly  so  —  in  the  print¬ 
ing  trades.  Finally  the  clause  was  adopted,  and  approval 
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of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  followed  with  very  few 
changes.  As  orig’inally  reported,  firms  engaged  in  the 
allied  trades  were  eligible  to  associate  membership,  but  not 
entitled  to  vote.  Subsequently  the  convention  amended  this 
so  as  to  put  the  supply  men  and  allied-trades  people  on  the 
same  basis  as  regular  members. 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  SELECTED. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  adopted,  the  Nominating 
Committee  reported,  recommending  the  official  family  as 
given  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  In  addition  to  these 
a  board  of  directors  was  selected,  the  basis  being  one  from 
each  State  represented.  Those  named  follow:  Illinois, 
E.  C.  Finch,  Aurora;  Tennessee,  George  J.  Haley,  Chat¬ 
tanooga;  Ohio,  H.  D.  Best,  Cincinnati;  Kentucky,  W.  P. 
Jobson,  Louisville;  New  York,  W.  H.  Van  Wart,  New 


respective  communities  next  year  as  evidence  of  their 
earnestness  and  sincerity. 

DEACON  RAISES  “  THE  WIND.” 

Treasurer  Deacon  signalized  his  acceptance  of  office  by 
saying  that  he  wanted  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  to  have  lots 
of  money.  He  proposed  a  fund  of  $5,000  which  would  be  a 
nest-egg  in  the  bank,  as  he  expected  the  dues  to  take  care 
of  the  expenses.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  way  to  j 
begin  was  to  begin  then  and  there,  and  he  proceeded  to  ; 

raise  that  $5,000  on  the  spot,  and  kept  at  it  until  half  the  i 

amount  had  been  promised.  ^ 

DECLARATION  OF  INTENTIONS.  j 

E.  C.  Finch,  Aurora,  Ill.;  H.  D.  Best,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  j 
and  J.  W.  Hastie,  Chicago,  Ill.,  were  appointed  a  commit-  ■ 


W.  J.  HARTMAN, 
President. 


CHARLES  FRANCIS, 
First  Vice-President. 


J.  F.  BERKES, 
Second  Vice-President. 


York;  Indiana,  J.  B.  Lacey,  Indianapolis;  Michigan,  J.  S. 
McMillan,  Monroe;  Missouri,  Warren  S.  Skinner,  St.  Louis; 
Kansas,  G.  M.  Booth,  Wichita;  Oklahoma,  C.  S.  Bowman, 
Muskogee;  Nebraska,  C.  D.  Traphagen,  Lincoln;  Minne¬ 
sota,  H.  R.  Curtis,  St.  Paul;  West  Virginia,  E.  L.  Aleshire, 
Huntington;  and  Wisconsin,  B.  M.  Parsons,  Madison. 

HOPES  AND  ASPIRATIONS. 

On  taking  the  chair,  President  Hartman  exploited  the 
ambition  of  those  present  by  expressing  the  hope  that  they 
soon  would  have  five  thousand  Ben  Franklinites. 

Mr.  Francis  said  he  did  not  expect  to  be  made  an  office¬ 
holder,  being  a  sort  of  oasis  in  the  printing-organization 
desert  that  existed  down  New  York  way.  However,  he 
would  do  what  he  could  for  the  Ben  Franklin  Club,  by 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Printers’  League  at  its 
next  regular  meeting,  and  had  some  hopes  that  members  of 
the  Master  Printers’  Association  of  New  York  —  the  larg¬ 
est  in  point  of  numbers  of  any  local  organization  —  would 
join  the  movement. 

Vice-Presidents  Grondhal  and  Berkes  did  not  believe  in 
talking,  but  said  they  hope  to  point  to  results  in  their 


tee  on  resolutions,  which  put  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
Ben  Franklin  Club  of  America  in  declaratory  form  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  That  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  of  America  having  been 
organized  by  the  representatives  of  more  than  one  thou¬ 
sand  printers  of  this  country,  we  pledge  ourselves  as  offi¬ 
cers,  delegates  and  members,  to  use  every  effort  to  further 
this  great  cause.  We  pledge  to  the  officers  our  earnest 
cooperation  and  support  in  the  work  of  organizing  and 
building  up  local  clubs  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
spreading  of  cost-finding  information  among  all  printers, 
whether  members  of  this  association  or  not. 

“  That  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  of  America  begin  its  work 
in  a  spirit  of  amity  and  friendship  for  all  whose  purpose  is 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  printers  of  this  countiy. 

CHAMPION  OF  “  SMALL  PRINTERS.” 

“  That  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  of  America  is  formed  for 
the  benefit  of  all  printers,  and  especially  the  small  print¬ 
ers;  and  we  invite  every  printer  and  member  of  allied 
trades  in  this  country  to  join  this  organization  and  help  us 
in  the  work. 
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“  That  the  president  appoint  a  committee  of  three,  to  be 
known  as  the  Efficiency  Committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  submit  at  the  next  annual  meeting  plans  by  which  this 
association  may  assist  its  members  in  the  securing  of 
greater  efficiency  in  their  plants,  and  particularly  in  the 
education  of  apprentices. 

“  That  this  organization  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
whose  work  will  be  to  devise  plans  by  which  we  may  assist 
private  plants  to  a  better  knowledge  of  trade  conditions, 
and  in  other  ways;  and  that  this  committee  shall  further 
report  at  the  next  annual  convention  some  plan  by  which 
this  association  may  assist  those  just  entering  the  printing 
business  to  a  knowledge  of  costs,  customs  and  ethics.  That 
the  thanks  of  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  of  America  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  trade-papers  for  the  warm  interest  they 
have  shown  in  the  formation  of  this  association.” 


York;  G.  H.  Gardner,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  L.  F.  Dow,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  J.  J.  Miller,  of  Chicago,  and  H.  C.  Shanks, 
of  Louisville,  Ky. 

Trade  Matters  Committee:  Edw.  W.  Kirchner,  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  Frank  Cantwell,  of  Madison,  Wis. ;  Mr.  Shallcross, 
of  St.  Louis,  and  Messrs.  Morgan  (not  J.  A.,  of  Chicago), 
and  Frazee. 

Efficiency  Committee:  C.  P.  Carl,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
E.  F.  Hamm  and  Joseph  Hays,  of  Chicago.  This  commit¬ 
tee  will  add  two  to  its  number. 

During  the  proceedings  Harry  N.  Tolle,  of  the  Sheldon 
School  of  Scientific  Salesmanship,  delivered  an  instructive 
address  on  the  essentials  of  business  success. 

MACHINE-COMPOSITION  SECTION  FORMED. 

Mr.  McElroy,  of  Cleveland,  reported  that  attendants 
representing  linotype  and  monotype  plants  had  held  a  meet- 


JENS  K.  GRONDAHL, 

Third  Vice-President. 


R.  T.  DEACON, 
Treasurer. 


G.  E.  WRAY, 

Secretary,  Chicago  Ben  Franklin  Club. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  APPOINTED. 

The  Board  of  Directors  reported  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments  for  standing  committees :  Executive  Committee,  the 
president,  vice-presidents  and  treasurer;  E.  C.  Finch,  of 
Aurora,  Ill.;  Warren  S.  Skinner,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  G.  J. 
Haley,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  H.  B.  Best,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  J.  B.  Lacey,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  and  G.  M.  Booth, 
of  Wichita,  Kan. 

Cost  Commission :  C.  L.  Downie,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  E.  R. 
Britt,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  R.  F.  Welch,  of  Chicago;  J.  S. 
McMillan,  of  Monroe,  Mich.;  F.  Wallick,  of  Peru,  Ind.; 
B.  F.  Corday,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  C.  Smith,  of  Aurora, 
Ill.;  H.  Livingstone,  and  E.  W.  Weiss,  of  Wichita,  Kan. 

Credit  Committee:  Julius  C.  Kirchner,  of  Chicago; 
W.  C.  Session,  of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  C.  P.  Duddington,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  R.  T.  Porte,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
Henry  Allen,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Legislative  Committee:  W.  C.  Driscoll,  of  St.  Paul; 
James  Caldwell,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  M.  J.  Sullivan,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charles  E.  Francis,  of  New  York,  and 
B.  B.  Herbert,  of  Chicago. 

Board  of  Arbitration:  Charles  E.  Francis,  of  New 


ing  and  formed  a  machine-composition  division  of  the  Ben 
Franklin  Club.  Arrangements  had  been  made  to  cooperate 
in  standardizing  practices,  etc.,  and  J.  J.  Miller,  of  Chicago, 
had  been  elected  chairman,  while  Mr.  McElroy  would  be 
secretary. 

NEXT  MEETING  AT  CLEVELAND  IN  JUNE. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
convention  in  Cleveland,  during  June,  1912,  the  exact  date 
to  be  set  by  the  board  of  directors.  In  dispersing  the  gath¬ 
ering,  Mr.  Hartman  took  occasion  to  indicate  some  of  the 
things  the  organization  would  strive  for.  He  said  all  esti¬ 
mates  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  hand-composition.  In 
his  opinion  the  Cost  Commission  should  improve  by  adding 
to  the  present  cost  systems  a  simple  method  of  bookkeeping 
for  printers,  with  estimating  and  specification  blanks.  He 
spoke  of  an  effort  now  under  way  to  have  jobs  set  in  six 
or  seven  offices  where  they  keep  close  track  of  the  time 
expended.  The  central  idea  was  to  have  these  jobs  electro- 
typed  and  printed,  so  that  eventually  the  commission  will 
have  a  book  of  several  hundred  pages,  which  would  include 
almost  every  variety  of  composition,  and  be  a  great  aid  to 
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the  printer  in  giving  him  a  fair  idea  in  estimating  on  any 
job  that  might  be  presented. 

The  Banquet. 

This  was  a  convention  for  which  no  committee  on  enter¬ 
tainment  had  been  appointed,  and  the  holding  of  the  ban¬ 
quet  was  an  afterthought,  or,  rather,  developed  during  the 
meeting.  It  was  intended  to  have  it  preceded  by  a  thirty- 
five-mile  automobile  drive  through  Chicago’s  park  system, 
but  the  weather  interfered,  as  few  cared  to  brave  it.  About 
eighty  attended  the  banquet,  at  which  the  tables  were 
arranged  in  the  form  of  an  “  F  ”  —  symbolizing  Franklin, 
Fidelity  and  Fraternity. 

B.  B.  Herbert,  of  the  National  Printer-Journalist,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  National  Editorial  Association,  offi¬ 
ciated  as  toastmaster. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Britt,  of  St.  Louis,  who 
expressed  the  belief  that  we  are  now  approaching  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  golden  age  of  printing.  Vice-President  Grondahl 
said  the  Ben  Franklin  serum  is  the  antitoxin  which  will 
kill  the  germ  of  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Francis,  of  New  York, 
sketched  the  history  of  employing  printers’  associations, 
and  said  that  the  youngest  started  out  on  its  journey  with 
more  assurances  of  success  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

J.  S.  McMillan,  the  epigrammatic  printer  of  Monroe, 
Michigan,  declared  that  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  had  shown 
him  the  way  in  which  to  make  some  money,  and  he  wanted 
to  see  the  gospel  spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

Mr.  Hartman,  who  was  the  last  speaker,  expressed  sat¬ 
isfaction  at  the  result  of  the  two  days’  work,  and  said  he 
believed  the  Franklin  Club  was  bound  to  succeed,  because 
all  it  asked  for  was  a  square  deal,  and  the  attendance  and 
enthusiasm  displayed  at  the  meeting  demonstrated  that 
there  was  room  for  the  new  organization. 


PAPER  AND  TYPE  CHINESE  INVENTIONS. 

The  idea  of  the  paper  on  which  this  letter  is  printed 
originated  in  China.  Of  China’s  contributions  to  the  world 
none  perhaps  is  more  important.  The  inventor,  Tsai  Lun, 
was  born  in  south  China  in  75  A.  D.  He  was  a  famous 
scholar,  and  at  the  age  of  23  entered  the  emperor’s  palace 
as  director  of  the  imperial  arsenals.  He  lived  thirteen 
years  after  his  invention,  but  never  became  a  court  favorite. 
On  the  death  of  the  emperor  he  committed  suicide. 

He  conceived  the  idea  of  utilizing  refuse  vegetable  fiber 
to  fuimish  a  light  writing  material.  He  was  the  first  to 
prepare  paper  from  bark,  hemp,  rags  and  old  fish-nets.  His 
idea  ultimately  spread  to  Europe  and  remodeled  European 
ideas  of  culture. 

The  art  of  manufacturing  paper  was  carried  from  China 
into  Samarkand  in  751,  and  from  the  Chinese  the  art  spread 
all  over  the  world.  It  seems  that  a  number  of  Chinese 
papermakers  were  captured  in  a  fight  at  Samarkand. 
According  to  Mohammedan  law,  slaves  might  redeem  them¬ 
selves.  The  captives  elected  to  make  paper.  Thus  the  art 
became  known  outside  China.  According  to  Haroun  al 
Raschid,  paper  spread  westward  about  795.  Factories  mul¬ 
tiplied  rapidly.  The  oldest  specimens  of  Arabic  paper 
extant  date  from  796. 

We  think  the  Chinese  pretty  slow.  But  hei'e  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  inventions  ever  conceived  by  the  human 
brain ;  and  yet  more  than  a  thousand  years  elapsed  between 
Tsai  Lun’s  invention  and  the  first  paper  mill  in  Europe. 
Three  hundred  years  went  by  before  paper  was  made  in 
Germany  and  France.  The  French  carried  the  industry  to 
England,  and  not  until  1690  had  a  paper  mill  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  America. 


Printing  lagged  far  behind  the  invention  of  paper  itself. 
Still  texts  of  ancient  canonical  literature  were  inscribed  on 
stone  tablets  as  early  as  175  A.  D.,  and  paper  rubbings 
taken  from  them  were  of  great  interest  to  students.  By  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century  printing  by  means  of  wooden 
blocks  had  begun.  And  what  classical  books  survived  the 
iconoclasts  of  the  Chen  and  Liang  dynasties  were  cut  into 
wood  by  order  of  the  founder  of  the  Sui  dynasty,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century. 

Doctor  Laufer  has  seen  a  Chinese  print  dated  1313.  It 
is  possible  that  prints  dating  even  from  the  tenth  century 
exist  in  Chinese  libraries.  But  the  idea  of  movable  blocks 
did  not  appeal  strongly  to  the  Chinese,  because  the  char¬ 
acters  of  their  language  gave  many  possibilities  for  mis¬ 
prints.  The  system  of  printing  from  wooden  blocks  is  now 
in  use  throughout  China.  The  wood  is  generally  pear  or 
plum.  The  manuscript,  written  on  thin  paper  by  an  expe¬ 
rienced  calligraphist,  is  pasted  over  a  finely  planed  block, 
with  the  characters  face  downward.  The  thinness  of  the 
paper  displays  the  writing  perfectly  through  the  back.  The 
surface  of  the  block  is  carefully  removed  with  small  chisels 
around  the  characters  to  a  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  so 
that  the  script,  in  negative,  stands  out  in  relief. 

Ink  is  rubbed  lightly  over  the  block  with  a  round  brush 
of  coir  fiber.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  then  applied  over  which 
another  brush  is  lightly  passed,  that  the  paper  may  take  the 
impression.  The  sheet  is  then  removed  and  allowed  to  dry. 
Woodcuts  for  both  black  and  color  printing  are  produced  in 
the  same  way.  In  the  case  of  colored  prints,  however,  the 
paints  are  spread  over  the  same  block. 

As  before  the  invention  of  paper,  slips  of  bamboo  and 
silk  are  favorite  objects  for  the  Chinese  calligrapher’s  art. 
The  use  of  silk  and  bamboo  for  writing  purposes  began 
about  220  B.  C.  and  seems  to  have  been  coincident  -with  the 
invention  of  the  writing  brush. 

Wooden  tallies  —  that  is,  records  kept  by  pieces  of  wood 
equally  divided,  say,  between  debtor  and  creditor,  the 
amounts  being  expressed  by  notches  —  were  in  use  in  China 
about  four  thousand  years  ago.  When  the  debt  was  paid 
the  blocks  were  brought  together  to  see  that  the  notches 
agreed.  The  creditor  broke  up  the  blocks,  thus  breaking 
the  contract.  Even  after  contracts  came  to  be  written, 
wooden  tallies  were  kept  to  verify  them. 

Such  tallies  are  still  in  vogue  in  the  interior  of  Asia  and 
were  used  by  the.  Bank  of  England  until  about  one  hundred 
years  ago.  They  are  probably  still  used  in  Brittany,  where 
I  saw  them  a  few  years  ago,  used  to  keep  accounts  by  vend¬ 
ers  of  milk  and  bread. 

Francis  Galton’s  famous  identification  of  criminals  by 
the  use  of  thumb  prints  was  well  known  in  China  as  early 
as  the  sixteenth  century.  But  the  principle  was  of  much 
wider  application,  extending  to  classes  other  than  criminal. 

Among  the  printed  books  secured  by  Dr.  Laufer  for  a 
Chicago  library  was  a  set  of  more  than  two  hundred  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  Tanjur  and  one  hundred  volumes  of  the  Kanjur, 
which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Buddhistic  literature  of 
Tibet. 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  the  Chinese  are  a  nation  of 
readers  and  writers.  Perhaps  no  other  nation  is  fonder  of 
books  of  all  descriptions;  certainly  no  people  has  shown  such 
unswerving  love  for  literature  and  art,  and  a  more  ardent 
eagerness  for  examinations  well  passed  and  literary  degrees 
creditably  won.  No  people  has  ever  shoAvn  greater  esteem, 
almost  amounting  to  awe,  for  the  scholar.  In  no  country 
has  there  been  a  higher  appreciation  of  all  mental  aspira¬ 
tions  and  intellectual  agencies  above  those  of  mere  force 
and  physical  power. —  George  A.  Dorsey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  in 
a  letter  from  Hankow,  China,  to  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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The  Cost  System  Belongs  to  the  Business. 

BY  C.  L.  HOBART, 

Publisher  of  “  Progress  —  The  Paper  That’s  Different.” 

Address  delivered  at  the  Southwestern  Printers’  Cost  Congress,  Oklahoma 
City,  Oklahoma,  November  10  and  11,  1911. 

I  bring  to  the  Southwestern  Cost  Congress  the  burden  of 
the  country  printer  —  a  burden  that  is  heavy,  and  the  light¬ 
ening  of  which  has  puzzled  me  for  years.  The  wide-awake 
city  printers  have  acted  on  the  celebrated  formula  of 
Horace  Greeley — “  The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume” — the 
efficacy  of  which  has  never  been  questioned.  But  here  we 
meet  the  seemingly  insurmountable  obstacles.  How  are 
you  going  to  get  the  country  printer  to  “  resume  ”?  Where 
is  he  to-day?  Are  there  more  of  him  here  than  at  the 
Wichita  meeting?  Is  he  ignorant?  Does  he  not  know  what 
is  going  on  now,  in  this  revolutionary  stage  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  a  manifestation  of  which  is  this  very  meeting?  Is  he 
an  egotist?  Does  he  think  no  one  can  tell  him  anything 
about  his  business,  what  is  wrong  with  it,  or  how  to  better 
it?  Is  he  a  cringing  piece  of  mediocrity  with  an  under¬ 
ling’s  valuation  on  his  product?  Is  he  a  coward  —  afraid  to 
charge  the  community  what  he  is  worth,  or  at  least  what 
his  fellows  collect  in  the  open  market?  Make  a  composite 
of  this,  and  I  fear  the  answer  will  be  in  the  affirmative. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  the  country 
printer  keeps  himself  an  underling.  Where  are  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  his  “devil”  days?  There  never  was  a  boy  in  a 
print-shop,  worth  shooting,  who  didn’t  envy  the  two-thirder 
his  wages;  then  he  wanted  the  jour’s  envelope,  and  finally 
the  check  of  the  foreman,  who  could  afford  to  wear  his  Sun¬ 
day  trousers  at  work  if  he  wanted  to.  Perhaps  he  cast 
longing  eyes  toward  the  city,  with  its  increasing  scale  of 
pay.  But  the  minute  he  passes  into  the  boss’  shoes,  sal¬ 
ary  —  for  either  himself  or  the  shop  —  passes  out  of  mind. 
The  ambitions  of  “  devil  ”  days,  which  should  manifest 
themselves  in  a  desire  to  collect  as  much  as  the  merchant, 
the  lawyer  or  the  banker,  go  to  the  hell-box,  and  he  lies 
awake  at  night  to  see  how  “  cheap  ”  he  can  make  himself. 

There  appeared  in  some  of  the  trade  journals  in  Sep¬ 
tember  a  “  piece  ”  read  by  a  Colorado  publisher  before  his 
press  association.  It  was  remarkable  in  a  great  many 
ways,  particularly  along  this  line  of  deprecation.  He  very 
sagely  attempted  to  tell  his  hearers  how  to  “  find  the  cost 
of  a  productive  hour  of  time.”  He  evidently  had  been  read¬ 
ing  something  later  than  the  specimen-book,  and  from  his 
deductions  has  been  shaking  his  gray  matter  a  little  bit. 
He  submitted  “  approximate  ”  figures  of  the  expense  of 
three  shops,  one  of  $10,000  equipment,  another  $5,000  and 
a  third  $1,500.  I  quote  with  running  comments: 

“  In  a  $10,000  shop,  the  salary  of  the  manager,  whether 
proprietor  or  somebody  else,  must  be  included  in  the 
attempt  to  learn  the  cost  of  the  productive  hour.  As  these 
figures  are  to  be  conservative  [note  that  word]  we  will  pay 
him  $30  a  week.  Foreman  $25  [$5  less  than  the  man  who 
‘  walks  the  floor  ’  and  ‘  sweats  the  blood  ’],  bookkeeper  $15, 
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collector  $2,  rent  $15,  power,  light,  heat  and  water  $8.25, 
insurance  $2,  telephone  $1.25,  janitor  $2,  postage  $1,  inci¬ 
dentals  $5  [the  gentleman  admits  that  this  item  is  also  con¬ 
servative].  To  this  add  one-half  the  foreman’s  wages  for 
supervision,  $12.50.  Total  that  may  be  legitimately  charged 
to  expense,  $94.  Now,  taking  an  eight-hour  day,  and 
allowing  the  foreman  half  his  time  as  productive,  we  put 
his  $12.50  in  the  productive  column;  five  journeymen  at 
$18,  $90;  total  labor  cost  $102.50,  plus  $94  ‘expense 
account’  makes  $196.50,  the  cost  of  the  productive  time! 
[That  word  ‘  productive  ’  in  his  vocabulary  is  rather  elas¬ 
tic.]  It  will  be  noted  I  have  allowed  nothing  for  interest 
on  the  investment,  nor  for  depreciation  and  upkeep  of  the 
plant.  [He  explains  at  the  close  of  his  ‘  piece  ’  that  we 
must  make  the  customer  pay  this  if  we  are  to  make  a  ‘  real 
profit  ’  out  of  the  business.]  Here  we  come  to  the  question 
of  the  actual  productive  time  of  the  average  journeyman. 
How  much  does  he  waste  in  numerous  ways,  washing  his 
hands,  watching  the  circus  parade,  and  the  like?  I  do  not 
think  thirty  minutes  is  too  great  an  allowance.  Now,  there 
are  the  unavoidable  delays,  waiting  on  broken  machinery, 
waiting  for  proofs  or  instructions,  and  the  like;  for  these 
add  another  thirty  minutes,  and  you  have  seven  of  the 
eight  hours  as  productive.  I  do  not  think  this  estimate  is 
too  low.”  Neither  does  anybody  else.  When  the  cost  com¬ 
mission  figured  the  productive  time  from  sixty-six  to  sixty 
per  cent,  it  evidently  overlooked  this  gentleman’s  shop  in  its 
calculations.  Perhaps  the  cost  commission’s  ideas  that  dis¬ 
tribution  is  a  nonproductive  item  is  idiotic. 

In  guesstimating  the  expenses  of  the  other  shops,  he 
makes  the  wages  of  the  foreman  and  the  proprietor  the 
same  —  in  the  $3,000  shop  $20,  and  the  $1,500  plant  $18. 
There  is,  however,  a  ray  of  sunshine  in  his  “  piece.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  cringing  attitude  on  his  own  salary,  and 
his  hoping  the  public  will  take  pity  on  him  and  donate  his 
depreciation  and  upkeep,  he  finds  the  cost  of  his  “  pro¬ 
ductive  ”  hour  in  the  three  shops  to  be  84  cents,  85  cents 
and  88  cents.  If  some  one  could  only  lead  him  to  the  light, 
his  hour  cost  would  be  if  anything  higher  than  that  arrived 
at  by  the  cost  commission. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  held  the  belief  that  country 
printers  were  the  worst  persons  in  the  community  in  the 
matter  of  standing  in  their  own  light,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  common  good.  I  have  changed  my  mind,  owing  to  a 
conversation  I  had  recently  with  a  produce-man  —  a  seller 
of  chickens  and  eggs.  In  that  conversation  he  said  one 
thing  which  I  leave  for  your  encoui’agement.  He  is  one  of 
the  biggest  shippers  in  western  Missouri  and  knows  the 
business  “from  the  ground  up.”  He  said:  “Just  now, 
we  are  wrestling  with  the  proposition  of  buying  eggs  ‘  on 
grade  ’  —  that  is,  more  money  for  big  eggs  than  small  ones. 
It  is  just  and  right  and  sound  common  sense,  but  ‘  the 
fellows  ’  will  not  stand  together.  It  will  be  the  same  kind 
of  a  struggle  we  had  when  candling  began.  ‘  The  fellows  ’ 
would  meet  and  agree  to  stand  together  in  making  the 
farmer  stand  the  loss  of  candling.  But  through  the  action 
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of  the  weak-kneed  and  the  unscrupulous,  the  agreements 
were  continually  broken.  Finally  [and  note,  my  dear 
brethren],  candling  became  a  part  of  the  business,  and  we 
didn’t  need  an  agreement”!  Our  goal  is  to  make  the 
country  printer  and  the  benighted  one  in  the  city  who  is 
not  in  the  combine  ”  see  that  the  cost  system  is  a  part 
of  the  business,  when  the  printer  will  at  last  come  into 
his  own. 

The  Responsibility  of  the  Employee. 

The  question  of  the  day  in  our  business  is,  “  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  printing  business?  ”  This  subject  has  been 
discussed  threadbare  and  is  due  for  much  more  discussion. 

The  main  reasons  given  throw  the  responsibility  on  the 
proprietor,  his  ignorance  of  costs,  lack  of  shop  facilities 
and  equipment  and  his  inability  to  estimate  accurately. 
Much  of  this  is  true.  But  there  is  another  side  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  —  the  employee. 

The  printing  trade,  laud  it  as  we  will,  is,  in  the  main, 
exceedingly  elementary  and  simple.  The  child,  playing 
with  alphabet  blocks,  can  often  arrange  them  better  than 
printers  with  “  twenty  years’  experience  ”  can  their  types. 
This  is  the  reason  that  inexperienced  boys,  working  for 
their  own  amusement,  can  with  a  little  type  and  an  old 
press  often  do  more  acceptable  work  than  the  so-called 
practical  printer.  A  man  is  far  from  being  a  printer 
because  he  has  learned  the  trade,  and  it  is  no  sign  that  he 
will  be  a  success  because  he  can  put  together  pieces  of  metal 
of  known  dimensions.  Anybody  can  do  that. 

Printing  is  a  mechanical  art;  every  job  is  a  kind  of  pic¬ 
ture,  and  unless  it  has  pleasing  proportions  it  is  an  insult 
to  good  taste,  a  badge  of  incompetency  and  an  eyesore  to 
the  customer.  Therefore  one  matter  with  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  lack  of  ability  of  the  craftsman. 
Many  workers  are  misfits,  and  if  the  unions  did  their  duty 
these  men  would  not  hold  cards.  The  employer  can  make 
no  profits  on  their  work.  The  secretary  of  the  union  will 
say,  “  If  a  man  does  not  suit,  discharge  him.”  You  do  so, 
and  his  successor  is  still  worse.  So  it  goes  through  the 
years.  Incompetent  help  will  ruin  any  shop. 

Most  employees  have  no  speed,  many  have  no  order  or 
system.  Most  waste  time  in  visiting,  dawdling,  wilful 
negligence,  and  the  like.  Many  handle  type  and  material  in 
a  way  that  quickly  destroys  it.  Many  wilfully  waste  con¬ 
sumable  supplies.  Some  have  outside  interests  that  take 
their  thoughts.  Some  earn  money  at  occupations  outside  of 
working  hours.  All  these  are  fatal  —  fatal  to  profits.  Add 
together  all  these  and  other  leaks  caused  by  employees,  and 
if  your  employees  are  guilty  to  a  fair  degree,  you  can  not 
make  a  profit  no  matter  how  high  your  prices. 

In  the  larger  shops,  where  a  high  grade  of  efficiency, 
skill,  speed  and  ability  is  demanded,  only  men  who  fill  these 
requirements  are  retained.  Those  who  can  not  hold  places 
in  the  larg-er  shops,  lose  their  jobs,  and  take  a  place  in  the 
lower-grade  city  shops;  some  lose  out  there  and  the  sift¬ 
ing  process  goes  on  until  it  reaches  the  class  of  printers 
who  are  chronically  out  of  a  job.  There  is  a  reason  when  a 
printer  is  out  of  a  job.  This  latter  class  finally  drifts  to 
the  small  towns,  where  the  boss  who  is  literally  forced  to 
employ  this  class  of  labor  is  asking  most  insistently.  What 
is  the  matter  with  the  printing  business? 

For  these  shops  there  appears  to  be  no  remedy.  The 
class  of  men  they  can  get  are  often  those  who  are  unsys¬ 
tematic,  slow,  wasteful,  unreliable,  resentful,  envious,  and 
often  have  bad  habits.  To  such  employees  the  suggestion 
that  they  work  to  a  system  is  an  insult;  to  keep  the  shop 
sanitary  is  a  crime;  to  get  busy  is  beneath  their  dignity, 
and  to  do  good  work  is  beyond  them.  The  only  thing  to  do, 
for  a  shop  forced  to  employ  such  men,  is  to  charge  as  good 


a  price  as  the  quality  of  the  output  and  a  stiff  backbone  will 
warrant,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  A  cost  system  would  make 
him  ask  prices  that  no  customer  by  right  should  or  would 
pay. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  prices  at  which  large  city  .shops 
with  efficient  help  can  make  a  good  profit  are  at  least  fifty 
per  cent  less  than  most  small  shops  can  sell  at  a  profit.  The 
reason  is  the  labor.  That  is  one  reason  why  so  much  work 
goes  out  of  town  —  it  comes  back  cheaper  and  better. 

Lack  of  equipment  is  the  cry  of  the  inefficient  employee. 
He  may  be  right  sometimes.  But  often  more  new  type 
means  more  dead  type  on  the  stone.  And  I  have  seen  bad 
work  come  from  shops  equipped  with  everything  needed, 
and  prize  work  from  shops  that  needed  a  complete  new  lay¬ 
out.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  printing  business  is  one- 
tenth  equipment  and  nine-tenths  brains.  It’s  true. 

One  matter  with  the  printing  business  is  that  employees 
consider  their  trade  a  mere  means  of  livelihood.  They  don’t 
look  on  it  with  any  pride. 

Of  course  your  printery  needs  a  cost  system.  Get  down 
to  brass  tacks  and  instal  one.  It  will  be  an  eye-opener. 
But  don’t  get  it  in  your  head,  Mr.  Employer,  that  you  are  to 
blame  for  everything  that  is  the  matter  with  the  printing 
business.  You’re  not.  Don’t  make  your  shop  an  asylum 
for  incompetent  printers.  And  work  to  have  the  printers’ 
unions  establish  an  efficiency  basis  before  they  issue  cards. 

A. 

First  National  Con^re.ss  of  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades  in  Spain. 

October  19,  1911,  marked  the  closing  of  the  first 
“  Congreso  Nacional  de  las  Aries  del  Libra  ”  (National 
Congress  of  the  Allied  Printing  Trades),  at  Barcelona,  the 
first  gathering  of  this  sort  in  Spain  to  discuss  the  various 
problems  which,  at  the  present  time,  confront  the  printers 
and  publishers  of  the  country.  Delegates  from  all  the 
principal  Spanish  cities  were  present,  and  at  the  various 
sessions  m.any  papers  were  read  and  discussed,  among 
them,  “  The  Establishment  of  a  Minimum  Tariff  for 
Printing,”  “  The  Cost  of  Production  in  Typography,”  “  The 
Technical  Education  of  Apprentices  and  Printers  in  the 
National  School  of  Graphic  Arts,”  and  others  of  like  inter¬ 
est.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  “  National  Union 
of  Printing  Trades  ”  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  commission 
named  to  draw  up  its  constitution.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  consist  of  three  members  from  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  branches :  typography,  lithography-phototypography 
and  engraving,  and  bookbinding.  This  committee  is  to  meet 
in  the  month  of  January  in  Zaragoza  to  decide  definitely 
upon  the  adoption  of  by-laws,  etc.,  and  to  name  the  time 
and  place  of  the  second  congress.  Don  Jose  Sanchez  de 
Ocana  was  elected  president  of  the  committee. 

Some  months  ago  Senor  J.  Thomas,  one  of  the  leading 
printers  in  Barcelona,  wrote  to  The  Inland  Printer  ask¬ 
ing  for  information  regarding  the  work  of  the  American 
printers’  organizations,  to  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the  work 
the  Spanish  printers  were  agitating.  The  Inland  Printer 
sent  to  Senor  Thomas  the  literature  requested  and  placed 
him  in  communication  with  the  Chicago  Ben  Franklin  Club, 
Secretary  Heath,  of  the  United  Typothetae  of  America,  and 
Secretary  Gregory,  of  the  Printers’  League  of  America. 
Senor  Thomas  writes  that  from  The  Inland  Printer  and 
the  sources  of  information  named,  the  printers  of  Spain 
have  received  inestimable  benefit.  Consul-General  Henry 
H.  Morgan,  Barcelona,  writes  in  the  consular  reports : 

“  Spanish  printers  charge  practically  the  same  prices  for 
their  work  as  do  the  American,  though  in  some  cases  their 
rates  are  higher.  A  full  line  of  business  stationery,  for 
example,  would  be  estimated  in  Barcelona  as  follows:  Five 
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thousand  letter-heads,  on  a  medium  g-rade,  18-pound  stock, 
$6.66  to  $7.56;  2,000  envelopes,  cheaper  grade  (as  paper 
and  envelopes  are  rarely  printed  on  the  same  stock) ,  $1.89 
to  $2.07;  and  1,000  business  cards,  size  3%  by  4(4  inches, 
on  good  130-pound  bristol  board,  $2.34  to  $2.52.  Color- 
work  is  charged  for  at  higher  rates  than  is  customary  in 
the  United  States. 

“  Pressmen  in  Spain  earn  $1.08  to  $1.80  per  day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ability,  while  pressfeeders’  and  apprentices’  wages 
ai’e  18  to  27  cents  per  day.  Compositors  are  paid  by  piece¬ 
work  and  receive,  for  straight  matter,  18  cents  for  each 
2,000  letters,  making  on  an  average  90  cents  to  $1.26  per 
day.  Printers’  unions  in  Spain  are  well  organized  and  have 
had  great  influence  for  the  betterment  of  their  condition. 
In  all  large  cities  the  printer’s  day  is  nine  hours.” 

Plan  for  Getting  Prompt  Settlements. 

One  of  the  first  evils  calling  for  rectification  after  a  cost 
system  has  been  installed  is  to  teach  the  buyers  of  printing 
the  justice  of  prompt  settlements  of  accounts.  One  of  the 
best  and  most  ingenious  schemes  we  have  heard  of  for  the 
correction  of  this  troublesome  problem  was  revealed  by  a 
communication  from  a  Philadelphia  printer  who  said  that 
the  most  effective  method  he  had  been  able  to  devise  to 
secure  prompt  payments  was  the  printing  of  the  following 
notice  at  the  bottom  of  his  statements: 

Note. —  As  printed  matter  is  absolutely  wortliless  to  any  otlier  tlian  the 
one  to  whom  it  was  intended,  it  therefore  comes  under  the  class  of  labor 
and  not  merchandise.  Under  these  conditions,  we  must  insist  on  a  prompt 
settlement  at  the  expiration  of  thirty  days. 

This  reminds  the  business  man  that  the  bill  for  printing 
is  different  from  a  bill  for  merchandise,  and  when  he  comes 
to  realize  that  fact,  prompt  payment  generally  follows. 

The  artist  who  furnishes  the  pictures  to  the  printer,  ‘ 
the  writers  who.  prepare  advertising  matter,  for  instance, 
to  cite  only  two  instances  of  the  subsidiary  expenses  often 
incurred  in  fine  printing,  expect  prompt  pay,  and  get  it  too. 
A  well-known  writer  of  advertising,  if  his  bills  are  not 
promptly  paid,  sends  along  a  statement  with  this  memo¬ 
randum  on  the  bottom: 

This  is  not  a  bill  for  merchandise,  and  should  not  so  be  considered.  It  is 
a  bill  for  labor  —  a  pay-roll  proposition  —  and  should  have  been  paid  on 
delivery  of  the  work,  or  on  the  first  weekly  pay-day  thereafter.  Thank  you. 

Abrupt  and  drastic  as  this  sounds,  its  deviser  reports 
that  exception  is  rarely  taken  to  it,  and  a  brief  personal 
explanation  suffices  even  in  those  cases  to  convince  the  cus¬ 
tomer  of  the  justice  of  the  claim  for  prompt  settlements. — ■ 
Barnhart  Flyer. 

Printers  Should  Cooperate. 

The  man  who  said  “  Cooperation,  not  competition,  is 
the  life  of  trade  ”  knew  better  than  most  of  us  the  true 
significance  of  that  statement. 

To-day,  competition  usually  means  disaster,  while 
cooperation  means  concurrent  effort  to  the  end  that  those 
most  concerned  are  most  benefited. 

Further,  cooperation  among  printers  means  a  square 
deal  for  all  —  printers  and  buyers  alike.  The  net  result 
must  be  an  equitable  price  on  every  job  of  printing,  instead 
of  a  short  price  to  the  close  buyer  and  a  make-up-the- 
shortage  one  to  the  live-and-let-live  buyer. 

Scan  the  trade  from  beginning  to  end  and  you  will 
surely  shudder  at  the  predicament  of  the  master  printer. 
He  alone  is  in  the  I’ut  whose  shadows  so  darken  his  path 
that  he  knows  not  whither  he  travels. 

The  workmen  cooperate  to  get  a  wage  which  they  con¬ 
sider  their  just  due;  the  paper-houses  cooperate  to  the  end 
that  broken  packages  no  longer  eat  into  the  profits  and  that 
price-cutters  no  longer  bring  the  trade  into  discredit  by 


going  bankrupt;  the  typefoundries  are  so  well  organized 
that  prices  are  uniform,  and  the  use  of  the  plural  term  now 
seems  unnecessary;  the  machinery  men  cooperate  to  the 
end  that  one  price  prevails  —  and  the  poor  master-printer 
fellow  competes  to  the  general  degradation  of  the  craft.  Is 
it  not  all  true?  And  much  too  true? 

Fellow  printer,  please  heed  the  call  of  the  sane  to  the 
cooperation  fight.  Be  no  longer  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
sharp  buyer  who  puts  one  across  on  some  unwary  printer 
every  time  he  places  a  job  of  printing.  Be  no  longer  the 
victim  of  that  mistake  which  usually  lands  the  competitive 
job.  Be  alive  to  the  fact  that  if  every  one  bought  every¬ 
thing  at  the  lowest  possible  price  this  would  be  the  poorest 
instead  of  the  best  country  in  which  to  live. 

Unfortunately,  some  printers  think  they  can  not  trust 
other  craftsmen  in  the  game  of  cooperation,  being  afraid 
all  the  while  that  the  other  fellow  will  double-cross.  The 
idea  of  a  man  acting  as  though  he  thought  he  were  the  only 
honest  one  in  the  trade  is  too  ridiculous  for  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 

Brains  are  sold  for  less  money  in  the  printing  trade 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  universe.  Think  of  a  man  know¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  grades,  sizes  and  weights  of  paper;  hun¬ 
dreds  of  styles  and  sizes  of  type;  colors  of  ink  galoi'e,  and 
the  uses  of  all  classes  of  presses  and  bindery  equipment, 
selling  his  mind  for  a  measly  few  dollars  per  day  —  and 
getting  most  of  that  out  of  his  interest  and  sinking  fund. 

Do  you  wonder  that  a  thoroughgoing,  cost-keeping,  stiff- 
upper-lipped  printer  looks  with  pity  and  disgust  upon  the 
man  who  chases  checks  for  the  pay-roll. 

The  man  who  denies  that  a  better  condition  is  possible 
still  lives  in  the  candle  age. — ./.  S.  McMillan,  McMillan 
Printing  Coinpany,  Monroe,  Michigan. 

Printers’  Cost  Congress  of  North  Carolina. 

The  job-printers  of  North  Carolina  held  their  first  cost 
congress  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  November  22  and  23.  The  North  Carolina 
Weekly  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  met  in  Greens¬ 
boro  on  the  same  dates.  H.  W.  Flagg’  and  Franklin  W. 
Heath,  of  the  United  Typothete  of  America,  were  on  the 
program  for  addresses  on  cost  accounting. 

To  Determine  Weight  Per  Ream  of  Any  Size  Sheet. 

Ambrose  S.  Carnell,  superintendent  of  the  Patteson 
Press,  33  Gold  street,  New  York,  is  the  publisher  of  a  book 
and  news  ream-weight  table  that  should  be  on  the  desk  of 
every  estimator  or  buyer  of  paper.  It  is  founded  on  the 
square-inch  basis,  and  the  weight  per  ream  of  any  size 
sheet  from  20-inch  by  25-inch  to  44-inch  by  64-inch  on  any 
25-inch  by  36-inch  basis  may  be  quickly  determined  without 
any  figuring  except  the  finding  of  the  number  of  square 
inches  contained  in  the  sheet.  This  table  is  not  of  the 
ultra-scientific  kind  that  requires  the  skill  of  the  proverbial 
Philadelphia  lawyer  to  follow,  but  is  exceedingly  simple 
and  practical.  The  book  and  news  table  has  met  with  so 
favorable  a  reception  that  Mr.  Carnell  is  now  working  on  a 
bond,  ledger  and  writing  table. 

Getting  Down  to  Nothing  a  Thousand. 

Apropos  of  this  “  something  for  nothing  ”  theory,  a  good 
story  of  other  days  comes  into  my  mind.  A  gentleman  — 
engaged  in  the  gents’  furnishing  business  —  called  upon 
the  local  printer  with  copy  for  a  circular  he  desired  printed 
and  asked  for  a  price  on  a  10,000  lot.  The  printer  promptly 
quoted  a  price  per  thousand.  Whereupon  Mr.  B.  asked  for  a 

price  on  a  25,000  lot.  “  They  will  cost  you - per  1,000,” 

replied  the  printer,  quoting  a  much  lower  figure.  “And 
er — a  50,000  lot?  ”  queried  the  customer.  “  Oh,”  said  the 
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printer,  figuring  rapidly,  “  so  much  per  1,000.”  “Ah,  I 
see!  Mr.  Printer.  Well,  I  tell  you  what  to  do.  Set  up  the 
type,  submit  a  proof  to  me  and  then  print  them  off  until 
they  work  out  at  nothing  per  thousand  and  kindly  ship 
them  around  to  me.  Good  morning!  ”  —  Bert  Taylor  in  the 
Typographical  Journal. 


J.  HORACE  MCFARLAND. 

An  advocate  of  the  higher  education  in  all  things,  and 
one  who  has  made  that  advocacy  effective,  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  article  in  the  present  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer 
J.  Horace  McFarland  urges  the  need  for  men  who  have  a 
comprehensive  training  in  the  administration  of  printing 
establishments.  The  work  that  Harvard  University  has 
undertaken  in  its  course  for  training  graduates  to  become 
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master  printers  has  been  supported  actively  by  Mr.  McFar¬ 
land.  He  himself  arrived  at  his  present  efficiency  by  his 
own  efforts.  He  started  out  to  be  a  chemist,  but  his  father 
undertaking  the  publication  of  a  belligerent  temperance 
weekly,  the  son  found  his  work  in  the  printing-office  more 
suited  to  immediate  economic  conditions.  The  weekly  suc¬ 
cumbed,  but  young  McFarland  survived  and  struggled  into 
business  for  himself.  There  was  nothing  he  did  not  do  to 
make  a  go  of  his  venture  from  running  his  own  boiler,  feed¬ 
ing  his  own  press,  soliciting-  business,  and  delivering  the 
completed  work.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  printing  other 
folks’  writings,  but  went  into  the  writing  business  himself. 
Twenty  years  ago  and  over  he  took  the  contract  for  print¬ 
ing  the  American  Garden,  and  began  to  write  regularly  for 
the  publication.  Later,  with  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  now  of 
Cornell  University,  he  founded  Country  Life  in  America. 
He  has  been  successful  because  he  has  been  earnest.  His 


keen  sense  and  love  of  the  beautiful  has  inspired  him  to  ! 
inspire  others  to  see  life  as  he  sees  it,  to  do  away  with  ugli-  ! 
ness  in  all  its  forms.  He  is  a  naturalist  of  ability;  a  pho-  I 
tographer  of  discrimination  and  taste.  As  president  of  the  | 
American  Civic  Federation,  his  work  in  preserving  Niagara  | 
from  the  destruction  that  was  descending  upon  it  by  utili-  i 
tarian  commercialism,  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the 
Canadian  and  United  States  governments  to  that  end,  will  ! 
perpetuate  his  memoi-y  in  that  effort  alone.  The  Mount  ! 
Pleasant  Press,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  center 
from  which  Mr.  McFaidand’s  activities  radiate. 


THE  NEW  YORK  MASTER  PRINTERS’  ASSOCIATION.  I 

! 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  New  York  Master  ! 
Printers’  Association  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  associa-  ; 
tion  Thursday  evening,  November  9.  A  large  number  were  ' 
present  when  President  Prendergast  called  the  meeting  to  ' 
order.  The  Entertainment  Committee  reported  that  plans  i 
had  been  made  to  have  the  December  meeting  take  the  form 
of  a  beefsteak  dinner,  at  which  time  the  members  were  to  ; 
have  the  privilege  of  inviting  friends  who  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  of  the  organization.  The  Entertainment  , 
Committee  further  reported  that  plans  were  being  made  for  ' 
the  annual  banquet,  to  be  held  in  January.  Although  no 
definite  place  for  holding  it  had  been  decided  upon,  it  was 
stated  that  ladies  would  be  invited  to  this  banquet. 

The  Membership  Committee  then  presented  the  names  of 
three  concerns  to  be  voted  upon  for  active  membership, 
making  sixty  new  members  taken  into  the  association  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  months.  The  names  of  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne, 
New  York;  David  Ramaley,  St.  Louis;  George  H.  Ellis, 
Boston;  J.  Cliff  Dando,  Philadelphia,  and  Elbert  Hubbard, 
East  Aurora,  New  York,  were  entered  upon  the  roll  as 
honorary  members,  and  letters  from  each  of  these  men,  ' 
expressing  his  feelings  upon  the  work  being  done  by  the 
association,  were  read. 

After  the  regular  business  of  the  evening  had  been 
transacted,  Edmund  G.  Gress  conducted  a  contest  in  esti¬ 
mating,  giving  to  each  printer  present  an  eight-page  book¬ 
let,  printed  in  two  colors  on  two  sides,  and  asking  for  esti¬ 
mates  on  eight  thousand.  The  cost  of  the  stock  was  given  . 
by  Mr.  Gress,  so  that  the  estimate  was  to  be  on  the  work 
only.  After  ample  time  for  figuring  had  been  allowed,  the 
different  estimates  were  collected  and  a  general  discussion 
of  them  followed.  It  was  found  that  while  the  job  actually 
cost  $60.50  to  produce,  the  estimates  made  by  those  present 
ran  all  the  way  from  $35  to  $75,  and  in  going  over  some  of 
them  it  was  found  that  many  of  the  members  had  forgotten 
or  else  had  failed  to  make  a  charge  for  such  things  as  ink, 
cutting,  folding,  etc.  Altogether  the  contest  proved  to  be  a 
very  helpful  one,  and  all  present  felt  that  the  evening  had 
been  profitably  spent. 


EASTERN  PRINTERS  TO  HAVE  CONVENTION. 

E.  Lawrence  Fell  has  been  made  chairman  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Arrangements  which  is  arranging  for  a  conven¬ 
tion  and  cost  congress  of  employing  printers  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Janu¬ 
ary  16-17,  1912.  It  is  expected  this  will  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  conventions  ever  held  by  employing  printers. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Fell,  plans  are  under  way  to 
arouse  interest  and  enthusiasm  throughout  all  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  and  to  create  a  high-water  mark  for  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  among  printing  craftsmen. 
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This  department  is  designed  to  Inrnish  information,  when  available,  to  Inquirers  on  subjects  not  properly  coming  within  the  scope  of 
the  various  technical  departments  of  this  magazine.  The  publication  of  these  queries  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  closer  understanding 
of  conditions  in  the  trade.  All  requests  for  information  demanding  a  personal  reply  by  mail  should  be  accompanied  by  a  self- 

addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


Wood  En^ravin^. 

National  Printing  Company,  Habana,  Cuba,  October  5, 
1911 :  “  Kindly  give  us  the  address  of  some  reliable  con¬ 

cern  doing  wood  engraving  and  oblige.” 

Sterling  Bond  Paper. 

(976.)  “  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  concern  makes 

Sterling  bond  paper?  ” 

Answer. —  Worthy  Paper  Company,  Mittineague,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Stock  Fruit-can  Labels. 

(977.)  “  Will  you  please  advise  us  as  to  where  we  can 

secure  samples  and  prices  of  stock  fruit-can  labels?  ” 

Answer. —  R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  corner  Green  and 
Superior  streets,  Chicago. 

Liquor-bottle  Labels. 

W.  Loewy,  Box  128,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  October  10, 
1911 :  “  Can  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  label  printers  to  the  trade  —  lithographic  and  type 
printers  —  who  make  a  specialty  of  printing  liquor-bottle 
labels?  ” 

Cloth-covered  Board. 

The  Peerless  Novelty  Box  Company,  Loudonville,  Ohio, 
October  7,  1911:  “  We  have  been  looking  for  people  who 

manufacture  cloth-covered  board,  something  like  sample 
enclosed.  Can  you  tell  us  who  makes  it,  or  where  we  can 
get  it?  ” 

Burr  Subscription  Index. 

(999.)  “  Can  you  tell  us  who  makes  the  Burr  Subscrip¬ 

tion  Index?  We  have  a  request  for  one  and  have  never 
heard  of  it.  We  shall  appreciate  the  information  very 
much.” 

Answer. —  Burr  Index  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Wood-engravers’  Materials. 

(995.)  “  I  would  thank  you  very  much  for  the  address 

of  some  firm  handling  wood-engravers’  materials.” 

Answer. —  Star  Engraving  Supply  Company,  83  Fulton 
street,  New  York  city.  The  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin,  manufacture  engravers’ 
wood. 

Wants  Plan  for  Newspaper  Building. 

The  Press  and  Standard,  Walterboro,  South  Carolina, 
October  6,  1911:  “  We  have  looked  carefully  through  our 

list  of  publications  trying  to  find  something  which  we  think 
we  can  plan  for  a  newspaper  building.  We  fail  to  find  any¬ 
thing.  Have  you  such  a  book  of  plans?  If  so,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  send  it  to  us,  or  if  you  have  not,  can  you 
direct  us  where  we  can  find  it?  We  desire  to  erect  a  brick 


one-story  building  for  newspaper  and  job  office,  with  sta¬ 
tionery  store  in  front.  The  size  of  the  lot  on  which  we 
wish  to  build  is  25  by  80  feet.” 

Fancy  Labels. 

S.  Levinson,  P.  O.  Box  465,  Sacramento,  California, 
October  5,  1911 :  “I  should  be  grateful  if  you  will  kindly 
furnish  names  of  a  few  reliable  printers  or  lithographers 
who  make  a  specialty  of  fancy  labels.” 

Type-measuring  Rule. 

(993.)  “  Referring  to  No.  967  in  the  Question  Box  of 

October  Inland  Printer,  am  pleased  to  advise  that  the 
Ailing  &  Cory  Company,  paper-distributors,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  furnish  their  patrons  with  such  a  rule  as  is 
described,  and  no  doubt  they  would  be  willing  to  furnish 
one  to  your  correspondent.” 

Cloth-cutting  Machines. 

(992.)  “We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  can  give 
us  the  names  and  addresses  of  manufacturers  of  cutting 
machines  for  cloth  samples  or  swatches.  Our  recollection 
is  that  an  Eastern  concern  handles  this  class  of  machine, 
but  do  not  recall  the  name.” 

Answer. —  H.  Hinze,  Tribune  building.  New  Yoi-k  city. 

Chalk-plates. 

(980.)  “  Would  like  to  get  next  to  some  chalk-plates 

for  stereotyping  purposes.  Could  you  give  me  any  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices?  I  have  a  stereotyping  outfit  all  but 
plates.” 

Answer. —  Hoke  Engraving  Plate  Company,  304  North 
Third  street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  can  supply  you  with 
chalk-plates. 

Parchment  Paper. 

(994.)  “  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  sample  of  parch¬ 

ment  paper,  and  will  appreciate  your  advising  me  from 
whom  I  can  buy  this  paper.” 

Answer. —  The  sample  enclosed  is  an  imitation  of  skin 
parchment.  We  have  made  inquiries  as  to  this  particular 
grade  of  imitation  and  find  that  it  is  not  handled  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  is  an  imported  paper,  and  we  would  advise  that 
you  write,  enclosing  sample,  to  the  Germania  Importing 
Company,  New  York  city,  for  information  as  to  where  it 
can  be  secured. 

Gummed  Paper  in  Rolls. 

(996.)  “  Kindly  inform  me  where  I  could  secure 

gummed  paper  in  rolls.” 

Answer. — According  to  our  information  gummed  paper 
in  rolls  may  be  purchased  from  any  one  of  the  following 
concerns:  F.  L.  Greene  Paper  Company,  69  Washington 
street,  Providence,  R.  I.;  National  Binding  Machine  Com- 
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pany,  53  State  street,  Boston,  Mass.;  the  Hall  Paper  & 
Specialties  Co.,  105  Chambers  street.  New  York  city;  Den¬ 
nison  Manufacturing  Company,  26  Randolph  street,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Colonial  Company,  Mechanics  Falls,  Me. 

Standard  Cost-finding  Blanks. 

(1000.)  “  Will  you  please  tell  me  where  I  can  get 

copies  of  the  blanks  used  in  the  Standard  Cost-finding 
System?  ” 

Answer. —  J.  A.  Morgan,  chairman.  National  Cost  Com¬ 
mission,  115  East  South  Water  street,  Chicago.  The 
Inland  Printer  has  made  arrangements  to  keep  these 
blanks  on  hand  and  will  supply  copies  to  any  printer  who 
desires  them. 

Paper  for  Wiping  Dies. 

(997.)  “  I  am  using  a  hard-die  stamping  machine,  and 

would  like  to  know  the  best  paper  to  use  for  wiping  the 
dies.” 

Answer. —  If  your  machine  is  equipped  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  attachment  for  using  paper  for  wiping  the  dies,  you 
can  secure  the  paper  for  the  attachment  from  the  maker  of 
the  machine.  If  no  such  attachment  is  on  your  machine,  we 
can  not  see  that  you  can  use  the  roll  wiping-paper. 

[Makers  of  wiping-paper  should  communicate  with  us 
regarding  their  supplies,  so  that  we  may  add  their  names 
to  our  list  of  dealers  in  specialties.] 

Publishing  County  Board  Proceedings. 

(998.)  “A  controversy  has  arisen  about  the  proper 
modus  of  figuring  on  county  board  proceedings  like  attached 
[name  leadered  to  one  column  of  figures]  sample.  Pay¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made  per  line.  Please  inform  me  of  the  cus¬ 
tomary  way  of  computing  charge.” 

Answer. —  In  making  a  price  per  line,  three  figures 
should  be  given  —  one  rate  for  single-price  matter,  another 
for  price  and  one-half  matter,  and  a  third  for  double-price 
composition.  The  sample  submitted  is  usually  measured  as 
price  and  one-half  (machine  composition).  We  can  not 
state  positively  that  this  is  the  general  custom  in  figuring 
on  the  publication  of  county  board  proceedings.  Never¬ 
theless  it  should  be. 

Old  Type-metal  and  Brass. 

(982.)  “  I  have  been  recommended  to  write  to  you  by 

the  Mechanical  Digest,  for  the  address  of  parties  who  buy 
old  type-metal  and  brass.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  at 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  who  buys  that  kind  of  metal?  ” 

Answer. — All  typefounders  buy  old  type-metal,  but  the 
purchase  price  must  be  taken  in  new  type  or  other  printers’ 
material.  (See  advertising  pages  of  The  Inland  Printer 
for  names  and  addresses  of  typefounders.)  Old  brass  can 
be  disposed  of  only  through  dealers  in  old  junk,  so  far  as  we 
know.  Write  G.  I.  Haley,  president,  or  C.  B.  Miller,  secre¬ 
tary,  Ben  Franklin  Club,  Chattanooga,  for  names  and 
addresses  of  local  buyers  of  old  type-metal  or  brass. 

Lithographers*  Stone. 

(978.)  “  My  father  owns  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Wyo¬ 

ming,  part  of  which  is  a  quarry  of  lithograph  stone.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  State  University  of  Michigan  to  be  as  good 
as  the  German  stone.  Can  you  inform  me  what  engravers 
or  lithographers  can  use  this  stone  or  where  a  market  can 
be  had  for  it,  either  in  selling  the  stone  or  the  quarry?  ” 

Answer. —  The  Fuchs  &  Lang  Manufacturing  Company, 
29  Warren  street.  New  York  city;  the  Ault  &  Wiborg  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Robert  Mayer,  19  Twenty-first 
street.  New  York  city,  are  dealers  in  lithographic  stone, 
and  several  other  firms  import  such  stone  direct  from  Ger¬ 
many.  There  have  been  a  number  of  quarries  of  litho¬ 


graphic  stone  discovered  in  this  country,  but  the  principal 
difficulty  is  that  the  stone  is  not  obtainable  in  large  sizes, 
free  from  grit.  We  would  recommend  that  you  ascertain 
definitely  the  largest  sizes  of  pure  stone  obtainable,  take 
the  measurements,  and  then  submit  samples  to  the  above- 
named  concerns.  The  National  Lithographer,  published  at 
150  Nassau  street.  New  York  city,  is  in  touch  with  the 
market  of  lithographic  supplies,  and  we  would  advise  that 
you  write  the  editor  of  that  magazine  also.  ; 

MacKellar  System  of  Type  Measurement.  ! 

(972.)  “Will  appreciate  your  advising  me  what  is  ' 
meant  by  the  MacKellar  system  of  type  measuring.  Does 
this  system  provide  that  every  line  is  to  be  counted  as  j 

twenty  ems  of  the  type  in  which  fit  is  set  (that  is,  the  mini-  | 

mum  measure)  ?  ” 

Answer. —  The  MacKellar  system  of  type  measurement  j 

was  adopted  at  a  conference  between  the  employers  and  j 

representatives  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  ! 

held  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  November,  1892,  but  the  ; 

agreement  never  became  effective,  probably  on  account  of  | 

the  general  introduction  of  typesetting  machines  shortly  ' 

after  the  conference.  The  purpose  of  Mr.  MacKellar’s  sys-  ' 

tern  was  to  inaugurate  an  equitable  basis  for  measuring  ! 

without  disturbing  the  proportions  of  type  manufactured  ■ 

at  that  time;  that  is,  many  publishers  desired  to  use 
“  lean  ”  type  for  such  work  as  directories,  encyclopedias, 
etc.,  and  he  believed  that  to  adopt  an  arbitrary  standard  of  : 
so  many  ems  to  the  alphabet  would  bring  about  confusion 
and  dissatisfaction  without  advantage  either  to  the  com¬ 
positor  or  to  the  employer.  Mr.  MacKellar’s  system  is  as  j 

follows :  First  —  Ascertain  the  number  of  points  in  an  , 

alphabet  of  the  type  that  is  to  be  used.  Second  —  Divide  i 

the  amount  by  26,  the  number  of  letters  in  the  alphabet.  ■ 

The  result  of  this  will  be  the  unit  of  measurement  for  that 
face  or  size  of  type.  Third  —  Now  to  ascertain  the  num-  ; 
ber  of  like  units  in  one  line  of  matter  set,  divide  the 
number  of  points  that  are  contained  in  the  measure  of  the  ' 
column  by  the  unit  already  found.  This  will  give  the  cor¬ 
rect  number.  Fourth  —  Multiply  this  number  by  the  lines 
of  the  take,  and  this  will  give  you  the  entire  number  of 
units  in  the  whole  matter  set.  The  principle  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  self-adjustment,  affording  equal  rights  to  all  as 
follows:  (1)  It  secures  for  the  compositor  a  just  and  equal 
compensation  for  setting  any  variety  of  “  lean  ”  or  “  fat  ” 
type.  (2)  Instead  of  the  present  arbitrary  exaction,  it  I 
leaves  the  choice  or  selection  of  faces  to  the  printer  or  pub-  ' 
lisher.  (3)  It  in  no  wise  interferes  with  the  present  system 
of  plain  faces  made  by  the  typefounder.  The  above  is  a 
quotation  from  Mr.  MacKellar’s  explanation  of  his  method 
of  measuring,  when  first  presented.  To  illustrate  the  ' 
MacKellar  method  of  measuring:  Take  an  alphabet  of  ! 
lower-case  of  type  and  ascertain  the  number  of  points 
therein.  Supposing  there  were  104  points,  this  number 
would  be  divided  by  26,  the  number  of  letters  in  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  which  would  give  a  quotient  of  4  points,  which  would 
be  the  unit  of  measurement.  Supposing  there  were  162  : 

points  in  a  full  line,  this  amount  divided  by  4,  the  unit, 
gives  40(4,  which  is  the  number  of  units  in  one  line.  This 
amount  multiplied  by  the  number  of  lines  set,  would  give 
the  entire  number  of  units.  The  same  number  of  lines  of  a  • 
“  fatter  ”  type  of  course  would  give  a  smaller  number  of 
units.  You  will  see  by  this  system  of  measurement,  that  , 
the  compositor  would  be  paid  more  per  line  for  setting 
“  lean  ”  type  than  he  would  for  setting  “  fat  ’.’  type.  There 
was  no  provision  that  every  line  was  to  be  counted  as 
twenty  ems  of  the  type  in  which  it  was  set,  as  suggested  in 
your  letter. 
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BY  A.  HUGHMARK. 


Under  this  head  inquiries  redardin^  all  practical  details  of  bookbinding  will  be  answered  as  fully  as  possible.  The  opinions  and 
experiences  of  bookbinders  are  solicited  as  an  aid  to  making  this  department  of  value  to  the  trade. 


Pamphlet  Binding. 

A  pamphlet  or,  as  the  French  have  it,  brochure,  is 
defined  as  being  a  short  printed  work  of  a  few  leaves  and 
not  exceeding  five  sheets,  stitched  or  sewmd  together,  with 
or  without  a  paper  cover.  The  greatest  output  of  printing 
from  the  majority  of  job-offices,  large  and  small,  the  world 
over,  is  sent  out  in  pamphlet  form.  Means  for  binding  such 
work  vary  from  hand-folding  in  four-page  forms,  printed 
on  job  presses,  with  sheets  stapled  together  on  a  foot-power 
stitching  machine,  to  the  more  complicated  machine-folded 
sheets,  inserted  and  headed  up  on  continuous,  electrically 
driven  multiple  stitchers. 

The  smaller  the  equipment,  the  more  need  of  personal 
attention  to  details.  These  details  cover  register  in  folding 
margins,  in  cutting  up  sheets  and  in  trimming,  adjustment 
of  staples,  proper  size  of  wire,  and  jogging  up  the  inserted 
sheets. 

That  these  details  are  frequently  neglected  is  evident  in 
the  number  of  specimens  at  hand,  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign.  The  faults  discovered  by  an  examination  of  samples 
of  this  class  of  binding  we  have  classified  under  separate 
headings,  as  follows: 

REGISTER. 

Register  in  folding  is  obtained  by  centering  the  odd  page 
over  the  even.  In  an  eight-page  sheet  the  first  fold  is  the 
head  fold,  where  the  pages  are  registered  at  the  bottom; 
the  second,  the  back  fold,  the  creases  of  which  should  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  margins  between  the  pages,  unless  the 
pages  are  of  different  sizes,  in  which  case  the  smaller  pages 
should  have  a  larger  margin  in  equal  proportion  all  around. 
In  doing  this  a  word  or  a  certain  line  of  the  larger  page  can 
be  picked  out  as  a  guide  on  which  to  register  the  bottom  or 
front  of  the  smaller  page.  If  the  printing  is  out  of  register 
it  is  better  to  divide  the  difference  between  the  inside  and 
outside  forms  when  folding.  Running-heads  and  borders 
should  always  line  up. 

BUCKLING. 

A  sixteen-page  sheet,  when  printed  on  thick  paper, 
should  be  split  at  the  head,  three-quarters  the  distance 
across  the  fold,  with  the  folder  on  the  second  fold,  or  per¬ 
forated  if  run  on  folding  machine.  Thirty-twos  have  to  be 
cut  or  perforated  on  the  second  and  third  folds. 

INSERTING. 

When  opening  up  the  sheets  successively  for  inserting, 
the  corners  should  not  be  bent  so  as  to  show  a  break  or 
crease  in  the  paper.  If  there  is  a  separate  four-page  sec¬ 
tion  (this  should  always  be  printed  as  a  jacket,  as  it  can 
not  be  jogged  on  the  inside),  the  inserted  sections  must  be 
jogged  until  they  are  all  even  at  the  heads.  If  there  is  a 
cover  in  addition,  it  becomes  still  more  difficult  and  there¬ 
fore  requires  proportionately  more  care  in  jogging. 


STITCHING. 

The  selection  of  wire  is  too  often  influenced  by  what  a 
machine  with  dull  or  badly  adjusted  cutting  devices  will 
feed  best,  instead  of  what  should  be  the  proper  thickness 
for  the  work  in  hand.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  anything 
up  to  and  including  sixty-four  pages  should  be  stitched 
w'ith  No.  30  gage  wire,  that  being  the  thinnest  that  can  be 
used  on  machines.  This  wire  requires  a  properly  working 
feeding  and  cutting  device,  because,  being  thin,  any  extra 
wear  on  these  parts  will  cause  the  ends  of  the  wire  to  bend 
or  misfeed.  If  the  machine  can  not  be  made  to  take  No.  30, 
No.  28  will  do,  but  will  add  more  swelling  to  the  backs, 
which  will  make  trimming  more  difficult.  The  shanks  of 
the  staples  should  be  clinched  close  to  the  paper,  but  not  so 
tight  that  they  will  cut  through  when  the  leaves  are  turned. 
A  flne  wire  is  not  so  likely  to  cut  plate  or  loaded  stock  as  is 
the  thick  wire,  which  is  almost  sure  to  do  so.  Any  undue 
swelling  necessitates  pounding  down  for  trimming,  which 
means  that  the  staples  are  crushed  into  the  stock,  making  it 
that  much  easier  for  them  to  break  through.  With  side- 
stitched  work,  it  is  equally  important  to  use  thin  wire,  espe¬ 
cially  if  there  is  to  be  a  cover;  for  nothing  looks  worse  than 
a  booklet  with  two  bumps  on  the  side  where  the  wire  shows 
through.  The  division  of  the  distance  between  the  stitches 
should  be  reasonably  uniform  —  that  is,  each  staple  should 
have  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  back  at 
each  side  of  it.  Often  one  stitch  will  be  near  one  end  and 
the  other  in  the  center,  or  the  two  will  be  close  together  in 
the  center.  To  prevent  this  irregularity,  as  a  guide  to  the 
operator  paste  strips  of  tissue-paper  on  the  saddle  where 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet  should  touch  at  the  first  and  second 
stapling. 

CUTTING  SHEETS. 

In  forms  of  irregular  make-up,  such  as  two  fours  and 
an  eight  and  a  sixteen,  which  have  to  be  cut  on  the  flat-bed 
machine  for  folding,  the  sections  should  be  carefully  marked 
with  a  knife-point  (a  pencil  makes  too  thick  a  mai’k),  so 
that  the  head  margin  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  the 
folded  sheets  of  the  balance  of  the  work.  A  sheet  should  be 
folded  to  register  for  that  purpose  before  marking.  As  it 
often  happens  that  four-page  jackets  have  only  the  first 
page  printed,  or  the  first  and  second  pages,  leaving  the  sec¬ 
ond  leaf  blank,  it  follows  that  in  such  case  there  is  no  guide 
to  take  for  folding;  therefore  the  printed  page  should  be 
laid  on  the  folded  form  of  the  same  sheet,  so  as  to  register, 
and  the  knife  used  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  fold  should 
be  made.  When  the  fold  is  made  on  this  mark,  and  one  leaf 
extends  beyond  the  other  leaf,  this  extension  is  marked  and 
cut  off.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  leaves  are  even  but 
the  stock  varies,  it  is  best  to  run  the  knife  through  both 
leaves  near  the  edge  and  cut  off  both  sides.  This,  of  course. 
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is  for  the  purpose  of  folding,  and  with  these  precautions  the 
work  can  be  folded  with  even  corners. 

TRIMMING. 

Although  this  apparently  is  a  simple  operation,  it  is 
here  that  more  careless  work  is  done  than  in  all  the  other 
operations  combined.  It  is  hard  to  find  perfectly  squared 
booklets  from  samples  smaller  than  6  by  9,  when  trimmed 
on  the  average  flat-stock  machine.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  often  the  back  gage  becomes  worn  and  a  little  wobbly 
or  it  will  slip  after  being  locked.  If  the  split  gage  is  used 
to  make  the  three  different  cuts  at  one  time,  the  head  cut  is 
usually  made  at  some  distance  from  the  side  gage.  The 
fold  at  the  head  swells  that  end  up  as  much  as  one-third 
above  the  middle;  consequently  when  the  clamp  is  brought 
down  it  hits  the  high  points  first,  back  and  head,  while  the 
lower  portions  are  still  movable  and  therefore  easy  to  knock 
out  of  alignment  with  the  back  gage.  The  more  spongy  the 
stock,  the  worse  it  is  to  keep  straight.  The  gages  should 
be  gone  over  and  trued  up  at  least  once  or  twice  a  year.  As 
a  rule  this  is  never  done  after  the  machine  is  once  set  up. 
The  end  cuts  should  always  be  made  with  the  booklets 
placed  against  both  side  and  back  gages;  the  fore-edge  cut 
can  be  made  at  the  same  time  in  the  center  of  the  machine. 

Another  trouble  is  depressions  across  the  end,  caused  by 
the  clamp  pressure.  In  order  to  guard  against  this,  pieces 
of  binders’  board  or  thick  strawboard  should  be  cut  wider 
than  the  thickness  of  the  clamp  and  glued  on  the  clamp 
over  the  places  where  the  books  are,  so  that  they  extend  in 
the  back.  If  the  same  precaution  is  taken  for  the  fore- 
edge  trimming,  it  will  prevent  the  work  from  being  jerked 
forward  when  the  clamp  descends.  Enamel  or  highly  glazed 
stock  should  always  be  protected  with  a  loose  waste  leaf  on 
top  and  bottom  of  every  bunch  of  books  while  trimming. 

COVERING. 

Glue  of  a  good  quality  is  a  necessity  for  durable  cover¬ 
ing.  A  ground  hide-glue,  mixed  with  a  ten-per-cent  bone- 
glue,  dissolved  in  one  and  a  half  times  its  own  weight  in 
water,  will  be  found  reliable  on  the  general  run  of  work. 
Glue  should  never  be  “  cooked  ”;  this  has  been  done  at  the 
glue  factory.  Neither  should  a  glue-kettle  be  exposed  to 
direct  fire  • —  a  double  pot  is  best.  The  most  economical,  as 
well  as  the  most  efficient,  is  a  glue-heater  that  has  one  air¬ 
tight  water-jacket  around  a  closed  glue  chamber.  These 
heaters  are  now  made  for  steam,  gas  and  electricity.  They 
can  be  furnished  with  individual  pots  if  desired. 

Books  or  pamphlets  to  be  covered  are  stacked  up  as 
high  as  the  swelling  in  the  backs  will  permit  without  tum¬ 
bling  down.  The  backs  are  well  glued  with  hot  glue,  rubbed 
in  with  a  2%-inch  round  copper-bound  glue-brush.  These 
brushes  do  not  shed  their  bristles,  if  soaked  in  cold  water 
over  night  when  new,  before  using.  The  pile  of  books  is 
next  lifted  on  to  a  piece  of  wooden  board,  so  that  the  glued 
backs  extend,  after  which  the  books  can  be  turned  in  any 
direction  convenient  for  handling.  The  books  are  piled 
front  down  for  gluing.  In  order  to  pick  them  up  one  by 
one,  they  are  turned  so  that  the  fore  edges  are  turned 
toward  the  coverer.  Each  book  is  then  lifted  off  by  placing 
the  thumb  against  the  head  near  the  back,  with  the  fingers 
extended  on  the  side.  A  turn  of  the  wrist  toward  the  right 
bends  up  one  end  first,  thus  giving  the  proper  control  for 
separating  the  books  without  picking  up  an  additional  sheet 
or  leaving  one.  The  covers  should  have  a  printed  rule  for  a 
covering  guide  along  the  back  on  the  inside,  where  there  is 
printing  on  the  inside;  otherwise  guides  can  be  put  in  by 
folding,  scoring  or  by  sawing  nicks  in  the  end  at  the  head 
and  tail.  The  book  is  then  laid  on  so  that  it  is  even  with 


the  cover  at  the  head  and  in  line  with  the  covering  guide  on 
the  back.  The  front  cover  is  then  picked  up  and  wrapped 
over  the  book,  at  the  same  time  drawing  it  tight  over  the 
back.  When  all  the  books  in  the  pile  have  been  inserted 
into  covers  they  are  put  in  suitable  bunches  for  jogging  up 
and  rubbing.  If  a  heavy  slab  of  stone  or  a  metal  plate  is 
handy,  the  bunch  may  be  gripped  tight  at  both  ends  and  the 
backs  pounded  down  on  the  hard  surface,  thereby  firmly 
attaching  the  covers;  or  the  books  may  be  rubbed  in  the  ! 
bunch,  back  down,  over  a  hardwood  plank  edge  which  has  | 
had  the  corners  rounded  off  and  which  has  been  solidly 
anchored  so  that  it  does  not  shake  or  move.  A  folder  or  a 
special-whittled  stick  also  can  be  used  for  rubbing.  Some-  | 
times  it  is  necessary  to  use  both  methods  in  combination.  | 
On  certain  stock  the  glue  seems  to  dry  quicker  than  on  i 
others;  in  such  cases  the  glued  backs  may  be  moistened 
over  with  a  paste-brush,  using  thin  paste,  immediately  after 
gluing.  Very  thin  books  have  not  enough  backbone  surface 
when  glued  to  hold  a  cover  unless  they  are  laid  up  in  smaller  ; 
piles  and  glued  up  obliquely,  in  stair  fashion.  This,  of  i 
course,  permits  a  narrow  strip  of  each  side  to  be  glued,  as  j 
well  as  the  back.  This  method  of  gluing  is  also  used  for  ' 
hinged  covers  —  that  is,  where  the  cover  has  a  scored  line, 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  back  scoring.  Sewed  books  | 
can  not  be  piled  as  high  as  those  that  are  wired,  because, 
when  the  glue  gets  tenaciously  tacky,  an  additional  sheet  is  ; 
sure  to  break  away  at  the  sewing  from  the  book  below,  i 
Additional  care  must  be  exercised  in  this  case  not  to  pile  \ 
the  books  too  high  after  covering,  because  their  combined  ' 
weight  is  sure  to  press  the  squared  backs  into  rounded  ■ 
shapes  or  otherwise  make  them  lopsided.  When  dried  in  | 
such  condition  there  is  no  possible  way  of  securing  a  good  ■ 
job,  and  the  trimming  will  bring  out  that  trouble  still  more,  i 
After  books  of  this  kind  have  been  j  ogged  and  rubbed  down,  , 
they  should  not  be  laid  up  in  independent  piles,  but  rather  | 
stacked  on  a  table,  where  they  can  be  laid  like  bricks  in  a  j 
wall,  one  layer  covering  the  interstices  of  the  one  belovf, 
thus  binding  them  into  a  solid  stack  and  also  keeping  them 
compact  while  drying.  By  taking  this  precaution  there  will 
be  no  trouble  in  trimming  them,  whatever  kind  of  machine 
may  be  used  for  that  purpose. 


THE  GLOSS-EMBOSS  PRINTING  PROCESS. 

General  interest  is  aroused  among  the  smaller  printing- 
houses  in  the  imitation  of  embossed  work  secured  by  dust-  j 
ing  veiy  finely  powdered  resinous  powder  on  freshly  inked 
sheets,  and  subjecting  these  to  a  moderate  heat.  The  char-  ' 
acter  of  the  powder  and  the  method  of  applying  the  heat 
are  the  principal  causes  of  success  or  failure.  The  Gloss-  : 
Emboss  Printing  Process,  invented  by  I.  D.  Hurlbut,  who 
has  laboratories  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin,  and  busi-  ^ 
ness  offices  in  the  Hunter  building,  Chicago,  places  this  | 
work  on  a  simple  and  practical  basis,  so  that  any  printer  , 
can  work  it  without  expensive  and  tedious  experimenting. 
Mr.  Hurlbut  has  applied  for  a  patent  on  his  powder  for¬ 
mula,  and  also  on  the  heating  device,  the  advertisement  of 
which  is  shown  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  ■ 


AN  EDUCATED  PRINTER. 

A  newly  established  printer  in  rural  Quebec,  who  was 
loudly  proclaiming  the  superiority  of  his  work,  seemed  to 
be  particularly  unfortunate  in  the  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion  of  his  advertising  literature.  His  critics,  however, 
were  floored  when  he  “  came  back  ”  in  one  exceptionally 
aggressive  advertisement  with  the  emphatic  claim  that  his 
“  technical  and  literary  education  ”  was  “  insurpassed  in 
this  district.” 
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Brief  mention  of  men  and  events  associated  with  the  printing  and  allied  industries  will  be  published  under  this  heading*  Items  for 

this  department  should  be  sent  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 


Printing  Press  Greater  Discovery  Than  America. 

By  a  vote  of  3  to  0  the  judges  of  a  debate  at  Frederick, 
Maryland,  on  October  20,  upheld  the  contention  that  the 
invention  of  the  printing-press  was  a  greater  benefit  to 
mankind  than  the  discovery  of  America.  The  debate  was 
conducted  by  the  Belles  Lettres  Literary  Society  of  the 
Maryland  city. 

Harper  Concern  Changes  Name. 

Announcement  was  made  recently  by  the  Harper  & 
Brother  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  that  its  charter  papers 
had  been  amended  changing  the  name  of  the  corporation  to 
“  Harper  Printing  Company.”  In  making  the  announce¬ 
ment  the  company  emphasizes  the  fact  that  no  change 
whatever  is  made  in  the  management  or  conduct  of  the 
business. 

Must  Obey  Labor  Law. 

A  decision  was  handed  down  recently  by  Justice  Mor- 
schauser,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  directing 
that  the  election  commissioners  of  Duchess  County,  that 
State,  must  not  award  a  contract  for  the  printing  of  election 
ballots  unless  the  contractor  agrees  to  accept  the  stipula¬ 
tions  in  the  labor  law  calling  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  the 
payment  of  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  to  employees. 

Ticket  Printery  Burned. 

Fire  completely  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Dillingham 
Printing  Company,  at  Bairdstown,  just  outside  the  Los 
Angeles  city  limits,  on  October  28.  The  loss  is  about 
$50,000,  covered  by  insurance.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is 
said  to  have  been  from  the  electrical  equipment.  The  Dil¬ 
lingham  concern  is  one  of  the  largest  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  had  extensive  contracts  for  printing  tickets  for  rail¬ 
roads  and  theaters. 

Commission  Favors  Power  Presses. 

Senator  Smoot,  chairman  of  the  joint  commission  for 
the  investigation  of  printing,  has  announced  that  that  body 
will  recommend  the  installation  of  power  presses  in  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  place  of  the  hand  presses  now  used  for  printing  paper 
money  and  stamps  issued  by  the  Government.  According 
to  dispatches  from  Washington,  a  bitter  fight  is  to  be  made 
on  the  report  by  members  of  the  plate-printers’  union,  who 
have  opposed  the  proposition  from  the  beginning. 

California  State  Printer  Resigns. 

W.  W.  Shannon,  for  the  past  nine  years  State  Printer 
of  California,  on  November  10  presented  his  resignation  to 
Govemor  Johnson,  which  became  effective  on  the  20th. 
Mr.  Shannon  had  been  charged  with  lax  business  methods 
and  extravagance  in  the  purchasing  of  supplies  for  the 
State,  and  the  Legislature,  in  special  session,  was  to  have 
considered  evidence  gathered  by  the  State  Board  of  Control 


and  a  senate  committee  on  text-book  investigation,  which  is 
said  to  have  seriously  reflected  on  Mr.  Shannon’s  official 
acts.  According  to  dispatches  the  resignation  will  stop  fur¬ 
ther  investigation. 

Ben  Franklin  Club  in  New  Role. 

The  Ben  Franklin  Club  of  Wisconsin  recently  paused 
long  enough  in  its  cost-finding  work  to  help  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  brother.  In  the  flood  that  swept  Black  River  Falls, 
the  entire  printing  plant  of  Merlin  Hull,  valued  at  $4,500, 
was  destroyed.  The  members  of  the  club  felt  it  their  duty 
to  extend  a  helping  hand,  and  therefore  sent  out  an  appeal 
to  the  fraternity  of  the  State  asking  for  contributions. 

“  Let’s  make  a  record  and  show  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
that  the  printers  are  not  such  a  bad  lot  after  all,”  concludes 
the  appeal,  after  stating  that  the  purpose  is  to  present 
Mr.  Hull  with  a  new  printing  plant.  Contributions  of  $1 
and  up  were  asked  for.  All  remittances  are  received  by 
W.  R.  Hotchkiss,  Menominee,  Wisconsin. 

To  Exploit  American  Paper  and  Printers’  Machinery. 

“  Handy  Tools,”  a  concern  of  Calcutta,  India,  with 
street  address  382  Wellington  street,  has  asked  The 
Inland  Printer  to  “  make  it  known  to  manufacturers  of 
the  very  latest  and  approved  machines  and  appliances,  also 
papers,  in  America,  that  this  business  is  about  to  take  up 
the  sale  of  a  line  of  high-grade  and  most  up-to-date  jobbing 
machines  for  printers.”  In  the  letter  received  it  is  stated 
that  the  company  “  will  not  touch  heavy  machinery  and  no 
presses  Vidth  a  larger  chase  than  11  by  16  and  eight  power 
machines.”  Wire  and  thread  stitching,  staple  binding, 
crimping,  cutting,  punching,  perforating,  folding,  ruling, 
card-cutting  (also  for  cutting  tabs  on  index-cards)  ma¬ 
chines  will  be  handled.  In  addition  a  complete  line  of 
American  papers  is  wanted.  The  company  is  desirous  that 
manufacturers  send  catalogues,  price-lists,  cash  discounts, 
etc. 

Printing  Plant  for  University  of  Kansas. 

A  model  newspaper  plant  is  to  be  installed  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  in  connection  with  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  of  that  institution.  A  special  committee,  given  full 
power  by  the  board  of  directors,  recently  approved  the 
recommendations  of  Professor  Merle  Thorpe  for  laboratory 
equipment  for  the  department  of  journalism.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  recommended  equipment  necessary  for  a  model  news¬ 
paper  plant,  including  presses,  typesetting  machinery,  a 
bindery,  and  enough  type  and  cabinets  to  allow  two  classes 
of  twenty  students  each  material  for  work.  In  this  work 
students  will  be  instructed  in  the  different  type-faces  and 
their  value  in  the  composing-room.  They  also  will  be 
taught  to  set  type,  make  up  and  lock  up  forms,  estimate 
costs,  judge  qualities  and  quantities  of  paper,  inks,  etc., 
and  read  proof.  The  class  in  the  art  of  printing,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  hearing  lectures  on  the  history  and  development  of 
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printing,  will  do  practical  work  in  the  designing  of  adver¬ 
tisements,  title-pages  and  other  classes  of  typography.  A 
course  of  study  in  coloi’-schemes  also  will  be  given.  It  is 
expected  that  the  new  equipment  will  be  installed  early 
this  month. 

$30,000  Verdict  Affirmed. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  recently  affirmed  a 
verdict  for  $30,000  given  Charles  McMichael,  a  former 
employee  of  the  Federal  Printing  Company,  Manhattan, 
New  York  city.  Mr.  McMichael  was  working  on  a  cutting 
machine  in  the  plant  of  the  Federal  Company  when  the 
knife  suddenly  descended  and  cut  off  his  right  hand  at  the 
wrist  and  four  of  the  fingers  of  the  left.  It  was  contended 
at  the  trial  that  the  company  had  rigged  up  its  paper¬ 
cutting  machine  in  a  way  that  rendered  it  defective  and 
dangerous.  The  rigging  consisted  of  strapping  two  pul¬ 
ley-wheels  together  with  clamps  of  iron  so  as  to  make  them 
operate  as  one  pulley,  with  the  result  that  one  of  the  pul- 


with  C.  E.  Cole,  chairman,  and  E.  W.  Hearne,  secretary, 
both  officers  being  printers.  The  chairman  was  authorized 
to  select  a  committee  to  consider  the  different  plans  and 
make  a  report  to  a  mass-meeting  to  be  held  some  time  in 
the  latter  part  of  November.  James  M.  Lynch,  president 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  is  aiding  in  the 
work. 

A  Twenty-ton  Type  Equipment. 

The  Peterson  &  Kimball  Company,  Chicago,  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $40,000.  The  company  has 
tripled  its  capacity  in  a  year.  Promptness  in  filling  orders 
and  a  general  effort  to  keep  up  a  high  standard  of  service 
are  the  causes  which  brought  success.  Mr.  Kimball  has 
high  praise  for  a  Thompson  typecaster  which  he  uses,  say¬ 
ing  he  would  not  take  $10,000  for  it  if  he  could  not  get 
another.  It  has  given  him  twenty  tons  of  brand-new  type 
from  old  metal,  and  enabled  him  to  keep  an  immense 
amount  of  standing  matter,  while  full  cases  prevent  pick- 


A  likely  spot  for  black  bass. 


Cooking-  a  shore  dinner. 

A  PRINTER’S  OUTING. 

Photograplis  by  George  T.  Schiebe,  Toronto,  Canada. 


.4  view  of  one  of  the  Thirty  Thousand  Islands, 
Georgian  Bay. 


leys  seized  or  bound  around  the  shaft  upon  which  it 
revolved,  causing  the  knife  to  descend  unexpectedly  upon 
the  hands  of  the  operator. 

Mississippi  Typothetae  Holds  Meeting. 

Through  the  good  work  of  F.  R.  Birdsall,  of  Yazoo  City, 
president,  and  J.  W.  Tucker,  of  Jackson,  secretary,  the 
Mississippi  branch  of  the  United  Typothete  held  a  suc¬ 
cessful  meeting  at  Jackson  on  October  27.  Delegates  wei*e 
present  from  Meridian,  Hattiesburg,  Vicksburg,  Belzoni, 
Starkville  and  other  places,  and  much  enthusiasm  was 
shown  for  the  organization’s  work  throughout  the  countiy 
during  the  past  year.  A  plan  of  campaign  for  the  State 
was  mapped  out,  and  it  is  proposed  to  hold  numerous  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  coming  year  to  promote  business  education 
among  employing  printers. 

Printers  Present  Plan  for  Reducing  Living  Cost. 

At  the  mass-meeting  held  on  October  29  at  Indianapolis, 
by  wage-earners,  to  consider  ways  and  means  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living,  the  printers’  representatives  presented 
a  plan  which  was  indorsed  by  their  local  union.  It  is  known 
as  the  Roachdale  system,  which  is  said  to  have  met  with 
great  success  in  England.  The  plan  is  to  cooperate  with 
the  farmers’  exchanges,  organizing  a  stock  company  to 
deal  directly  with  the  producing  class,  thereby  eliminating 
the  middleman.  A  tentative  organization  was  perfected. 


ing  and  useless  distribution.  It  also  does  away  with  broken 
and  bad  letters,  turning  out  fine  pi’inting  and  decreasing 
composing-room  costs.  The  floors  of  the  plant  ai*e  scrubbed 
fi’equently  and  disinfectants  used.  An  inspector  declared 
it  to  be  one  of  the  cleanest  printing-offices  in  the  State. 
Mr.  Kimball  says  this  care  makes  employees  more  con¬ 
tented  and  more  efficient. —  Printing  Trade  News. 

Neck  Broken  in  Printing  Press. 

While  at  work  under  a  press  used  for  printing  box- 
boards  in  the  Mershon-Bacon  Company’s  box  factory  at 
Bay  City,  Michigan,  Ernest  Couture,  a  nineteen-year-old 
boy,  was  instantly  killed  on  October  31.  Young  Couture 
had  pushed  the  belt  which  runs  the  press  over  onto  the 
loose  pulley  and  was  under  the  machine  making  adjust¬ 
ments,  when  the  belt  worked  itself  over  on  the  tight  pulley 
and  started  the  press.  Couture  shouted  to  the  men  work¬ 
ing  near  by  to  stop  the  machine,  but  they  were  unable  to 
act  quickly  enough,  his  body  being  carried  by  a  feed-bar 
up  against  the  body  of  the  pi’ess  -with  such  force  that  his 
neck  was  broken. 

Machine  for  Washing  Paper  Money. 

The  large  number  of  notes  returned  to  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  redemp¬ 
tion  and  which  are  canceled,  thus  necessitating  the  printing 
of  notes  to  replace  them  in  circulation,  suggested  the  idea 
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some  time  ago  that  many  of  these  notes  could  be  washed 
and  returned  to  circulation.  Investigation  developed  the 
fact  that  at  least  thirty  per  cent  of  these  notes  were  not  at 
all  worn,  but  were  simply  soiled,  and  only  needed  cleansing 
to  make  them  suitable  for  use.  Experiments  were  carried 
on  in  a  crude  way  which  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
washing  the  notes,  and  there  is  now  in  successful  operation 
a  note-washing  machine  inyented  by  an  employee  of  the 
Bureau. 

Ben  Franklin  Dinner  of  the  Chicago  Typothetae. 

The  Chicago  Typothetge  will  hold  its  annual  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin  Banquet  on  Franklin’s  birthday,  January  17,  1912,  in 
the  Gold  Room  of  the  Auditorium  Annex,  Chicago.  Speak¬ 
ers  of  prominence  have  been  secured  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred 
guests.  The  committees  in  charge  are : 

W.  A.  Grant,  general  chairman. 

Banquet  Committee  —  E.  H.  Wimpfheimer  (chairman), 
A.  Taylor,  W.  H.  French,  Forest  Hopkins,  James  White, 
F.  M.  Preucil,  Walter  Klein. 

Invitation  Committee  —  R.  M.  Eastman  (chairman), 
0.  A.  Koss,  C.  P.  Soule,  D.  F.  Keller,  Walter  C.  Gillett, 
W.  H.  Sleepeck,  H.  L.  Ruggles. 

Entertainment  Committee  —  T.  E.  Donnelley  (chair¬ 
man),  C.  B.  Stearns,  Toby  Rubovits,  F.  J.  Clampitt,  T.  M. 
Ball,  C.  J.  Keller. 

Turning  the  Tables. 

Some  of  our  large  daily  newspapers  have  been  having- 
considerable  sport  at  the  expense  of  the  country  press, 
recently.  Ill-constructed  sentences  and  wrongly  spelled 
words  have  been  “  played  up  ”  on  the  editorial  pages  of 
these  city  papers  to  the  embarrassment  of  “  the  editor 
from  home.”  This  popular  stunt,  however,  was  worked  on 
the  “other  fellow”  in  a  recent  number  of  the  P7'ess  Chib 
Bulletin,  the  lively  little  organ  of  the  Press  Club,  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Under  the  heading,  “  Line-o’-Pipe  or  Two,”  a  Chi¬ 
cago  paper  is  given  a  jolt  or  two,  as  follows : 

WHY,  INDEED? 

.\rnold  Bennett  may  be  an  interesting  novelist,  but  why  should  he 
expatriate  on  foreign  literature?  —  Chicago  Evening  Post,  October  21,  1911. 

Does  Editor  Dell  mean  expatiate  or  expectorate? 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO  TO-DAY  IN  THE  “  EVENING  POST.” 

When  will  the  ground  be  borken  (sic)  for  the  new  buildings?  —  Issue 
of  October  2.'/,  1911. 

Isn’t  it  about  time  the  Post  changed  proofreaders? 

Country  papers  please  copy. 

New  Kind’s  Printer  for  British  Columbia. 

W.  H.  Cullin,  since  last  March  chief  clerk  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government  printing-house  at  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  was  recently  promoted  to  the  office  of  king’s 
printer  of  that  province,  succeeding  Col.  Richard  Wolfen- 
den.  Mr.  Cullin  was  born  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  where  he 
received  his  earlier  education  and  first  training  in  the 
printing  art.  Later  he  removed  to  Winnipeg,  where  he 
took  charge  of  the  printing  department  of  the  Winnipeg 
Times,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors.  When  the 
Riel  rebellion  broke  out  Mr.  Cullin  took  the  field  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Nineteenth  battalion.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
Indian  uprising  he  went  to  Montreal,  taking  charge  of  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  Star,  which  position  he  held 
until  he  accepted  a  place  on  the  force  of  the  Colonist,  at 
Victoria,  about  twenty-four  years  ago.  He  remained  with 
the  Colonist  twelve  years,  a  greater  part  of  the  time  acting 
as  superintendent  of  the  composing-room. 

Mr.  Cullin  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  past-master  in  the 
•craft,  and  an  excellent  organizer.  The  Colonist  says  that 


in  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  the  new  king’s  printer 
numbers  his  friends  as  legion,  and  that  the  government  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  securing  the  services  of  a  man 
with  such  a  splendid  record  for  efficiency  and  achievement. 

Typothetae  President  Favors  Co-operation  with 
Unions. 

J.  Stearns  Cushing,  president  of  the  United  Typothetje 
of  America,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Boston  Printing- 
Pressmen’s  Union,  declared  his  opposition  to  the  Taylor 
system  of  scientific  management,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  cause  friction  between  employer  and  employee. 
While  he  urged  the  need  of  better  business  methods,  he 
said  what  we  needed  most  was  scientific  workmen  and 
friendly  cooperation  between  the  employers’  organizations 
and  the  unions.  Touching  this  point,  Mr.  Cushing  said: 
“  The  employers  are  now  getting  together  for  the  general 
good,  and  the  next  step  will  be  to  join  hands  with  the 
unions  for  their  mutual  good.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
printers  will  ever  adopt  the  so-called  Taylor  system,  as  it 
causes  friction  between  employer  and  employed.” 

The  Pressmen’s  School. 

According  to  a  recent  statement  of  President  George  L. 
Berry,  of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist¬ 
ants’  Union,  the  school  which  is  being  established  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  union’s  sanitarium  and  home  for  super¬ 
annuated  members,  at  Rogersville,  Tennessee,  will  conduct 
a  correspondence  course  in  addition  to  its  practical  instruc¬ 
tion  given  at  the  institution.  The  correspondence  course, 
however,  is  simply  intended  to  keep  the  organization’s 
members  informed  as  to  the  latest  improvements  and 
methods  in  the  printing  trade.  A  life  membership  in  the 
course  can  be  purchased  for  $25,  which  entitles  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  full  information  concerning  the  latest  printing 
machinery,  with  instruction  as  to  operation,  etc.  This  will 
enable  pressmen  to  adapt  themselves  more  readily  to  the 
new  machines  which  may  be  installed  from  time  to  time, 
with  benefit  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  employers. 

Lynch’s  Suit  Against  Kirby  Dismissed. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Newburger,  on  October  31,  dis¬ 
missed  the  suit  brought  by  James  M.  Lynch,  president  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union,  against  John 
Kirby,  Jr.,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers,  and  his  associates  on  the  board  of  directors.  A 
resolution  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers  passed  after  the  blowing  up  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  plant,  in  which  the  act  was  put  up 
to  the  International  Typographical  Union,  was  the  basis 
for  the  suit.  In  the  resolution  the  directors  said  they 
recognized  that  this  act  of  destruction  of  life  and  property 
was  in  line  with  the  union’s  doctrine  of  “  rule  or  ruin,” 
and  that  not  only  the  “  human  tools  ”  who  perpetrated  the 
crime  were  responsible,  but  those  who  fostered  the  union 
organization  as  well.  Justice  Newburger  finds  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  resolution  which  refers  to  President  Lynch 
as  an  individual,  and  dismisses  the  suit  on  that  ground. 

Printing  Art  ExfaibitioD. 

At  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  on  November  14  to  18, 
there  was  held  an  exhibition  which  mai’ks  the  first  attempt 
in  this  country  to  present  to  the  public  a  comprehensive 
and  educational  exhibit  of  the  art  of  printing  and  its  prog¬ 
ress  from  the  early  days  when  books  were  written  on  palm 
leaves.  In  the  exhibit  were  books  which  were  made  before 
printing,  as  known  now,  was  discovered.  Among  them  were 
a  facsimile  of  gorgeously  colored  hieroglyphic  inscriptions 
made  1,560  years  before  Christ;  a  book  written  on  palm- 
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leaves,  the  scriptures  of  Buddhism,  said  by  the  priest  of  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Tooth  to  be  over  eight  hundred  years 
old;  examples  of  book-leaves  written  on  vellum  before 
A.  D.  1400,  and  of  early  European  manuscript  books.  There 
was  also  shown  an  ancient  engraved  wooden  block,  with  the 
tools  for  engraving,  inking  and  taking  impressions;  also 
examples  of  block-printing,  invented  in  China  about  A.  D. 
1000,  together  with  a  reproduction  of  “Ars  Moriendi,”  the 
most  perfect  European  block-book  extant,  about  A.  D.  1430. 

Coming  down  to  the  time  of  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of 
movable  types,  rare  old  specimens  were  displayed  of  the 
first  books  printed  with  Roman  types,  among  them  a  book 
printed  by  Peter  Schoeffer,  Gutenberg’s  first  apprentice; 
and  the  first  great  illustrated  book,  with  two  thousand 
illustrations,  printed  in  1493.  (This  latter  is  the  work  on 
which  Durer  served  his  apprenticeship  as  an  engraver.) 
Many  other  famous  volumes  were  shown. 

Nonprinters  had  a  splendid  opportunity  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  printing  processes,  beginning 
with  an  exhibition  of  the  manufacture  of  types,  with  molds, 
matrices,  model  of  typecaster,  samples  of  types,  etc.;  the 
making  of  printing-ink;  the  various  steps  necessary  to 
turn  a  photograph  into  an  illustration  for  newspaper  or 
book;  the  method  of  making  maps;  the  progressive  steps 
in  duplicating  plates  or  type-pages  by  electrotyping  or 
stereotyping;  the  progress  of  the  printed  sheet  until  it  is  a 
completely  bound  book,  magazine  or  newspaper;  also  pro¬ 
gressive  steps  in  color-printing.  In  addition  there  was 
shown  a  curious  collection  of  books,  newspapers,  posters, 
etc.,  in  Oriental  languages. 

The  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Public  Library,  and  was 
in  charge  of  a  committee  composed  of  the  following  well- 
known  publishers  and  printing-trades  representatives,  all 
residents  of  Mount  Vernon:  Herbert  L.  Baker,  C.  B.  Cot¬ 
trell  &  Sons  Company,  New  York;  William  G.  Brogan, 
American  Press  Association,  New  York;  Joseph  Gantz, 
Publishers’  Printing  Company,  New  York;  R.  R.  Ross, 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York;  Bennett  Chappie,  National 
Magazine,  Boston;  George  T.  Rowland,  Book  Publisher, 
New  York;  F.  A.  Merriam,  Publisher,  Mount  Vernon  Daily 
Argus.  The  committee  acknowledges  courtesies  extended 
by  R.  W.  Nelson,  president  of  the  American  Type  Founders 
Company,  in  loaning  choice  selections  from  the  Typograph¬ 
ical  Museum  and  Library  at  Jersey  City,  owned  by  the 
American  Company. 


THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  YEAR  BOOK. 

The  announcement  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Year  Book, 
which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  suggests  that  no  bet¬ 
ter  gift  could  be  made  to  a  printer  or  an  engraver  than 
this  work  —  so  remarkably  rich  in  illustration  and  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  all  the  phases  of  the  graphic  arts.  So 
eminent  an  authority  as  Mr.  J.  Steams  Cushing  described 
this  annual  as  “  a  post-graduate  course  in  fine  printing  and 
engraving.”  In  its  pages  are  crystallized  the  practical 
experience  of  the  most  eminently  successful  workers  in  the 
graphic  arts.  It  is  arranged  in  departments,  contains  four 
hundred  pages,  8  by  10,  is  bound  in  half-leather,  and  is 
forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
$5  postpaid.  Foreign  postage,  80  cents  extra.  The  Inland 
Printer  Company,  Chicago. 


We  are  judged  by  what  others  think  of  us,  rather  than 
by  what  we  think  of  ourselves. —  J.  S.  McMillan,  McMillan 
Printing  Company,  Monroe,  Michigan. 


This  department  of  service  is  designed  to  brin^  men  of  capacity  | 
in  touch  with  opportunities  which  are  seeking  them  and  which  they  , 
are  seeking.  There  is  no  charge  attached  to  the  service  whatever. 

It  is  entirely  an  editorial  enterprise.  Applicants  for  space  in  this 
department  are  requested  to  write  fully  and  freely  to  the  editor, 
(living  such  references  as  they  may  consider  convenient.  Their 
applications  will  be  reduced  to  a  formal  anonymous  statement  of  | 
their  desires  and  their  experience,  a  reference  number  attached 
and  published  in  “The  Inland  Printer.'*  Their  names  will  be  I 
furnished  to  inquirers.  Similarly  those  who  command  opportu-  i 
nities  which  they  are  seeking  men  to  fill  will  be  accorded  the  same  { 
privilege  under  the  same  terms.  The  **  ^et-to^ether ’’  movement  ! 

has  many  phases.  This  is  one  which  “The  Inland  Printer’’  has  j 

originated  as  especially  desirable  for  the  ^ood  of  the  trade.  | 

Cartoonist  Desires  Position.  | 

(1172.)  Seven  years’  experience  as  artist  and  car-  j 
toonist  on  newspapers.  Desires  to  hear  from  small  city  : 
daily  desiring  a  hand  or  chalk-plate  artist.  Samples  will  j 
be  submitted  on  request.  ■ 

Wax  Engraver  Wanted. 

(1171.)  We  are  about  to  engage  in  wax  engraving  and  ; 
have  an  opening  for  an  experienced  worker  in  this  process.  : 
Must  come  well  recommended,  willing  to  accept  moderate  ' 
salary  to  start.  When  efficiency  is  proved,  salary  will  be  j 
advanced.  | 

Superintendent  of  Photoengraving. 

(1165.)  Photoengraver,  eighteen  years’  experience. 
Superintendent  in  western  and  eastern  engraving  houses.  ' 
Thoroughly  competent,  with  a  general  knowledge  of  press- 
work.  Have  been  in  present  position  two  years,  but  desire 
a  change.  Age  thirty-seven. 

Great  Opportunity  for  Daily  Newspaper  in  North¬ 
west  City. 

(1177.)  Would  like  to  correspond  with  some  editor- 
publisher  with  experience,  capability  and  capital  who  is 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  daily  paper  in  a 
progressive  city  of  ten  thousand,  in  center  of  rich  farming 
region  in  Northwest. 

Wants  Position  as  Manager  of  Daily  or  Trade-paper. 

(1181.)  Newspaper  man  with  many  years’  experience 
in  the  management  of  men,  desires  position  as  manager  or 
assistant  manager,  either  editorial  or  business,  of  a  daily 
in  some  small  city  or  a  good  trade-paper;  former  preferred. 
Would  prefer  the  West  to  location.  Excellent  business 
training,  liberal  education,  practicing  lawyer,  possessing 
ability  to  assume  initiative  and  responsibility.  Practical 
experience  in  the  printing  trade  and  newspaper  business. 

Printer  Wants  Position  in  Front  Office. 

(1168.)  I  want  a  position  in  front  office  to  lay  out 
work,  paste  dummies  or  assist  superintendent.  Thirty 
years  of  age,  married ;  have  no  bad  habits.  Received  train¬ 
ing  in  country  weekly  offices.  Held  foremanship  in  three 
different  offices,  editor  and  foreman  of  country  weekly.  I 
worked  in  metropolitan  city  six  years  at  catalogue  and  job- 
work.  Have  first-class  general  knowledge  of  the  printing 
business.  Have  experience  in  marking  copy  for  Linotype 
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and  Monotype.  Can  lay  out  jobs  or  advertisements.  Can 
furnish  A-1  references.  Am  at  present  employed,  but  want 
a  chance  to  advance. 

Wanted — Position  as  Foreman  of  Composing-room. 

(1167.)  Desire  position  as  foreman  in  some  medium¬ 
sized  shop,  doing  high-grade  work.  New  York  city  or  Chi¬ 
cago  preferred.  Job  compositor  with  twelve  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Capable  of  handling  highest  grade  of  job  composi¬ 
tion.  Familiar  with  color  harmony  and  competent  to  lay 
out  and  design  high-class  jobwork.  At  present  employed. 
Union. 

Wants  Situation  as  Foreman. 

(1178.)  Young  man  twenty-four  years  of  age,  with 
over  ten  years’  experience  in  the  printing  business  —  job, 
catalogue,  book,  magazine,  etc.  At  present  employed  as 
foreman  of  an  up-to-date  shop,  where  I  do  all  the  buying, 
estimating,  etc.  Desire  a  change,  with  greater  oppoi’tuni- 
ties,  preferably  a  live  newspaper  and  job  house  in  a  live 
country  town. 

Wants  Position  as  Superintendent  of  Printing  Plant. 

(1176.)  Superintendent  of  large  catalogue  and  pub¬ 
lication  office  desires  change,  with  greater  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Eighteen  years’  experience  in  all  branches 
of  the  printing  business,  and  know  the  game  thoroughly. 
Have  been  through  the  shop  all  the  way  up  to  estimator, 
buyer  of  all  supplies,  paper,  stock,  etc.  Union.  Age  thirty- 
six;  married,  strictly  temperate. 

Superintendent  Wants  Position. 

(1170.)  Thirty  years  in  the  printing  business.  Fore¬ 
man  and  general  manager  of  mechanical  department  of 
leading  daily  for  nineteen  years.  For  seven  years  had 
charge  of  the  mechanical  department  of  a  firm  manufac¬ 
turing  office  supplies,  fancy  stationery,  school  supplies, 
schoolbooks,  blank-books.  Competent  to  handle  men,  cost 
system  and  the  production  of  high-class  work. 

Estimator  Wanted. 

(1174.)  A  practical  man  may  find  situation  if  qualified 
to  estimate  on  large  and  small  work.  Exceptional  ability 
and  experience  in  taking  orders  for  best  grade  of  work, 
catalogues,  college  annuals,  genealogical  and  history  edi¬ 
tions.  A  New  England  house,  with  best  of  equipment. 
Must  be  absolutely  temperate,  reliable  and  diplomatic  in 
dealing  with  customers.  To  right  man  a  good  salary.  State 
age,  experience,  wage  expected;  references. 

Situation  Wanted  on  Editorial  Staff. 

(1175.)  Wants  to  enter  newspaper  field  permanently, 
either  at  desk  in  large  enterprise  or  editorship  of  small 
daily  or  large  weekly.  In  latter  case,  would  be  willing  to 
invest  some  capital,  if  outlook  were  desirable.  Prefer  Kan¬ 
sas  or  Nebraska.  Extensive  European  experience.  Thor¬ 
oughly  enthusiastic  over  possibilities  of  the  Middle  West. 
Have  contributed  extensively  to  various  trade-papers;  not 
a  brilliant  writer,  but  capable  of  putting  ideas  in  readable 
form.  Active  politically,  progressive  in  views.  Sober  in 
habits,  quiet,  democratic  and  unassuming;  ambitious  to 
succeed. 

Advertising  Manager. 

(1169.)  Practical  printer,  experience  of  over  twenty 
years  in  printing  business,  both  in  newspaper,  job  and 
advertising  departments.  During  the  past  ten  years  have 
been  a  close  student  in  the  advertising  field.  Can  write 
good  copy  and  arrange  and  lay  out  display  advertising. 
Can  figure  with  the  printer  on  all  kinds  of  work  and  know 


what  it  ought  to  cost.  Am  familiar  with  paper  stock  and 
know  what  it  is  worth.  Sober,  reliable.  Can  furnish  refer¬ 
ences  for  anything  claimed.  Am  in  business  for  myself,  but 
the  field  is  too  limited.  Somebody  somewhere  needs  such 
service  as  I  can  give.  Forty  years  of  age.  Married. 

Desires  Position  as  Manager  or  Superiatendent. 

(1182.)  A  practical  printer  and  pressman  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager,  sales  manager  or  superintendent  of  print¬ 
ing  plant  ;  thoroughly  capable  of  handling  help  and  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  installation  and  operation  of  standard  cost 
system.  At  present  employed,  but  desires  opportunity  to 
advance.  Seeks  position  paying  minimum  salary  of  $35 
per  week.  Age  thirty-seven  years;  married. 

Wants  Position  as  Foreman. 

(1168.)  Printer  thirty  years  of  age,  single.  Last  eight 
years  foreman  in  a  medium-size  office.  Have  knowledge  of 
the  different  departments  —  composition,  presswork,  ruling, 
bindery  and  stock  —  gained  by  actual  experience  in  super¬ 
vising.  Experienced  in  estimating  and  proofreading.  De¬ 
sire  good  employment  in  a  larger  office,  where  I  can  have  a 
part  in  developing  the  business  and  in  developing  myself. 
Canadian.  References  furnished. 

Wants  Position  as  Foreman  or  Assistant  Foreman. 

(1179.)  A  first-class  job-printer,  with  business  expe¬ 
rience  of  twelve  years,  on  job,  book,  advertisement,  cata¬ 
logue  and  publication  work,  possessing  the  ability  to  handle 
men,  and  capable  of  taking  charge  of  small  or  medium 
shop,  desires  position  as  foreman  or  assistant  foreman  in  a 
shop  doing  a  nice  grade  of  commercial  and  catalogue  work, 
preferably  within  two  hundred  miles  of  St.  Louis.  Age 
twenty-eight  years.  A  hustler,  reliable,  married.  At  pres¬ 
ent  employed,  but  prefers  position  with  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  advancement. 

Superintendent  or  Manager  Wanted. 

(1173.)  Application  is  invited  for  position  as  general 
superintendent  or  manager  of  large  printing  and  binding 
plant  in  East,  producing  best  class  of  work.  Applicants 
must  possess  a  first-class  general  knowledge  of  letterpress 
work,  binding,  composition,  half-tone  work  and  know  stock 
values.  Good  address,  absolutely  temperate,  good  corre¬ 
spondent,  fair  education,  a  hustler  but  always  a  gentleman. 
Please  state  experience,  where  gained,  age,  and  salary 
wanted  to  make  good.  No  labor  troubles;  open  office. 

Desires  Position  in  Newspaper  or  Advertising  Field. 

(1180.)  Young  man,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  with 
fair  knowledge  of  journalism,  and  an  ambition  to  succeed, 
desires  a  position  where  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  the  advertising  branch  of  newspaper  work,  for 
which  he  feels  he  has  a  special  aptitude.  At  present 
employed  on  weekly  newspaper,  but  desires  change  where 
he  may  advance  more  rapidly.  Experienced  in  various 
branches  of  journalism  —  subscription  solicitor,  reporter, 
advertising  man,  staff  photographer  and  cartoonist.  Tem¬ 
perate;  can  furnish  best  of  references. 


SUBMITTING  SAMPLE  OF  WORK. 

“  I  understand,”  said  a  handsome  young  woman,  enter¬ 
ing  the  printing-office,  “  that  you  employ  only  girls,  and 
that  you  are  in  need  of  a  forewoman.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  printer.  “  Can  you  make  up  a 
form?  ” 

“  Just  look  at  me  and  see,”  she  answered,  turning  her¬ 
self  round. 

She  was  engaged. —  Boston  Courier. 
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ENGRAVING  AND  LITHOGRAPHING  PROCESSES. 


RELIEF  PROCESS. 

Line-blocks. 

A  block  is  called  a  line-block  when  the  original  repro¬ 
duced  consists  of  only  two  tones,  black  and  white.  In  the 
case  of  these  blocks  it  is  the  practice,  in  all  workshops 
which  turn  out  large  quantities  of  work,  to  divide  the 
work  into  the  following  departments: 

1.  Negative-making  —  The  wet-collodion  process  is 
usually  employed  in  order  to  get  a  negative  as  much  like 
a  stencil  as  possible,  with  the  blacks  represented  by  trans¬ 
parent  spaces  in  the  film  of  collodion,  the  whites  by  an 
opaque  deposit  of  metallic  silver. 

2.  Making  the  print  on  metal  —  Polished  zinc  usually, 
sometimes  brass  or  copper,  is  cleaned  free  from  grease 
and  coated  with  a  bichromated  colloid  (generally  egg- 
albumen  and  ammonium  bichromate).  This  coating  is 
whirled  to  obtain  an  even  film,  dried  and  placed  under  the 
negative,  film  to  film.  The  whole  is  then  placed  in  a  spe¬ 
cially  stout  printing-frame,  which  is  provided  with  means 


dragon’s-blood  powder,  fused  by  heat  before  each  succes¬ 
sive  acid  bath.  Then  the  accumulation  of  ink  and  resin 
which  has  formed  the  “  resist  ”  against  the  acid  is  cleaned 
off. 

4.  The  mounting  —  This  consists  of  trimming  the  plate 
and  mounting  it  on  a  square  piece  of  hardwood  to  make  the 
plate  correct  type-height. 

5.  The  ^minting  —  Finally,  the  block  is  proved;  that  is, 
the  surface  of  the  block  is  covered  with  a  black  or  colored 
letter-press  ink  and  a  paper  impression  taken  by  means  of 
a  hand  press,  or  a  power-driven  platen  press. 

Half-tone  Blocks. 

In  the  making  of  half-tone  blocks,  the  operations  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  for  producing  line-blocks, 
but  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  half-tone  system  is 
that  a  block  can  be  made  from  practically  any  original, 
whereas  for  a  line-block  only  one  kind  of  original  is  suit¬ 
able —  namely,  firm  black  lines  on  clean  white  ground  (for 
example,  India  ink  on  bristol  board).  A  half-tone  block  is 
really  a  line-block  conveying  the  illusion  of  half-tone  by 
reason  of  the  varying  distribution  of  black  ink  and  white 
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for  applying  considerable  pressure,  and  exposure  is  made 
to  light —  in  London  practically  always  the  electric  arc. 

Wherever  light  acts,  it  has  the  effect  of  rendering 
insoluble  the  sensitive  bichromated  colloid  coating  on  the 
metal;  where  no  light  reaches  it,  the  bichromated  colloid 
remains  soluble.  After  sufficient  exposure  the  metal  is 
taken  out  of  the  frame  and  covered  by  means  of  a  roller 
with  a  thin  film  of  a  special  ink.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in 
a  dish  of  clean  cold  water  and  gently  rubbed  with  a  pad  of 
cotton  wool.  The  soluble  coating  easily  comes  away,  leaving 
the  insoluble  parts  covered  with  ink.  The  plate  is  then 
dried  and  warmed,  and  the  ink  thus  made  tacky  by  warming 
is  covered  with  either  a  resin  or  bitumen  powder.  The  plate 
is  then  again  heated  to  cause  this  to  incorporate  with  the 
ink.  If  there  are  any  defects,  these  are  made  good,  and 
the  back  and  sides  coated  with  acid-resisting  varnish.  The 
plate  is  then  ready  for  the  next  step. 

3.  The  etching  —  This  consists  in  eating  away  the  bare 
zinc  representing  the  white  spaces  in  the  original  to  a 
sufficient  depth  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  leaving  the  black 
lines  standing  in  relief.  It  usually  requires  several  etch¬ 
ings  to  obtain  sufficient  depth,  the  tops  and  sides  of  the 
lines  being  protected  by  means  of  ink  and  resin,  or 


paper,  according  to  the  varying  size  of  small  ink-carrying 
dots.  These  dots  are  produced  because  the  negative  is 
made  with  a  cross-line  screen  placed  in  front  of  the  plate 
while  the  exposure  is  being  made.  This  has  the  effect  of 
splitting  up  the  continuous  tone  of  the  original  into  dots 
of  differing  size  according  to  the  varying  brightness  of  the 
tones  of  the  original.  Except  where  exact  facsimile  is 
required,  most  originals  are  the  better  for  a  little  retouch¬ 
ing  before  the  photograph  is  made,  and  in  recent  years 
half-tone  has  become  a  successful  competitor  in  the  last 
remaining  field  of  the  wood  engraver  —  namely,  catalogue 
illustration.  Wood  engravings  have  hitherto  been  pre¬ 
ferred  because  detail  could  be  indicated  that  no  photograph, 
however  clear,  could  show;  as,  for  example,  sectional 
parts.  But  now  photoengravers  engage  artists  specially  to 
work  up  crude  photographs  to  emphasize  exactly  the  parts 
required,  and  put  in  any  necessary  detail  —  a  process 
which  is  taught  in  the  school,  in  the  Preparation  of  Origi¬ 
nals  class.  When  this  retouching  has  been  done  and  the 
block  is  printed  on  smooth,  white  paper,  the  result  conveys 
a  far  more  telling  illustration  of  the  ai’ticle  than  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  wood  engraver,  who,  however,  still  does  most 
blocks  for  coarse  printing  on  cheap  paper. 
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The  printing  on  the  metal  plate  is  usually  done  by  means 
of  bichromated  fish-glue,  and  the  metal  used  in  England  is 
more  often  copper  than  zinc. 

The  etching  is  divided  into  two  stages  —  first,  the  rough 
etching,  and  second,  the  fine  etching,  which  consists  in 
reetching  some  parts  more  than  others  to  increase  the  con¬ 
trasts  in  the  block. 

The  mounting  and  proving  are  the  same  as  in  line- 
blocks,  with  the  exception  that  to  print  half-tone  well 
requires  a  fine-surfaced  paper,  whereas  line-blocks  will 
print  on  almost  any  kind  of  paper. 

Three-color  Blocks. 

A  three-color  process  is  an  application  to  photography, 
and  process,  of  the  fact  that  three  colored  lights,  suitably 
chosen,  either  alone  or  mixed  in  varying  proportions,  can 
approximately  imitate  any  color. 

A  colored  original  is  placed  on  the  copy-board,  and 
three  negatives  are  made  through  color-filters  upon  suit- 


dion  can  not  easily  be  made  sensitive  to  the  less  refrangi¬ 
ble  light  rays.  This  is  known  as  the  “  direct  ”  process, 
and  examples  of  both  methods  are  shown  in  the  report. 

INTAGLIO  PROCESS. 

Photogravure. 

This  process  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  (if 
not  the  most  beautiful)  of  current  reproductive  processes. 
An  ordinary  negative  is  made  of  any  copy,  object,  or  land¬ 
scape  of  which  it  is  desired  to  make  a  photogravure.  From 
this  a  positive  transparency  on  glass  is  made,  either  on  a 
gelatin  dry  plate  or  by  what  is  known  as  the  carbon  proc¬ 
ess.  This  latter  consists  of  a  bichromated  gelatin  film, 
containing  pigment  —  hence  the  term  “carbon”  process; 
this  film  after  exposure  under  the  negative  is  soaked  in 
warm  water  to  dissolve  away  the  gelatin  which  is  more  or 
less  unaffected  by  the  light.  In  the  shadows,  where  the 
film  has  been  largely  affected  by  the  light,  little  gelatin  is 
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able  plates  sensitive  to  colored  light.  The  filters  and  plates 
are  so  adjusted  that  the  first  negative  only  records  the 
blue  light,  the  second  the  green  light,  and  the  third  the  red 
light,  reflected  from  the  original,  the  function  of  the  filters 
being  to  absorb  or  trap  any  light  to  which  the  plate  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  sensitive  besides  that  required  to  make  the 
I'espective  records,  and  so  prevent  it  reaching  the  plate. 
From  such  negatives  positives  are  made,  and  from  these 
half-tone  blocks  as  described  above.  These  blocks  are 
printed  with  inks,  respectively,  absorbing  the  lights  photo¬ 
graphically  recorded;  thus  the  block  made  from  the  blue 
record  negative  is  printed  in  a  particular  yellow  which 
absorbs  this  blue,  the  block  made  from  the  green  record 
printed  in  a  crimson  ink  absorbing  the  green,  and  the  block 
from  the  red  record  printed  in  a  cyan-blue  ink  absorbing 
the  red. 

Another  method  is  to  make  the  color-records  and  screen 
negatives  at  one  operation,  by  the  use  of  the  light  filter 
and  the  cross-line  screen  at  the  same  time,  either  on  ortho- 
chromatic  dry  plates  or  on  collodion  emulsion,  as  wet  collo- 


removed,  while  in  the  high  lights,  where  less  light  has  pene¬ 
trated,  the  gelatin  is  readily  dissolved  away.  Development 
is  effected  upon  the  back,  the  support  being  in  this  case  a 
piece  of  glass.  A  piece  of  polished  copper  is  now  taken 
and  cleaned  to  remove  all  traces  of  grease;  it  is  then 
grained;  .that  is,  finely  powdered  bitumen  or  resin  is  shaken 
up  in  a  large  box,  called  a  dusting-box,  and  after  an  inter¬ 
val,  determined  by  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  grain 
required,  the  copper  plate  is  placed  inside  the  box  and  the 
particles  of  powder  allowed  to  fall  on  the  surface.  These 
are  then  fixed  to  the  plate  by  heating  it  and  in  the  etching 
they  form  little  points  which  resist  the  mordant. 

From  the  transparency  a  negative  carbon  print  is  made, 
and  after  exposure,  but  before  development,  the  gelatin 
tissue  is  placed  face  downwards  in  contact  with  the  grained 
copper  while  under  water;  then  development  of  the  film 
takes  place  in  hot  water  as  described  above.  The  high 
lights  of  the  subject  are  now  represented  by  the  greatest 
thickness  of  gelatin,  the  half-tones  by  lesser  and  the  shad¬ 
ows  by  least  thickness.  When  the  plate  is  dry  and  the 
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back  and  sides  have  been  protected  by  painting  on  an  acid- 
resisting  varnish,  it  is  etched  by  placing  it  in  baths  of 
perchlorid  of  iron  solution  of  various  strengths.  The 
gelatin  film  acts  as  a  resist  to  this  mordant,  and  where  the 
resist  is  thinnest  (in  the  shadows)  the  copper  is  etched 
deepest,  and  where  it  is  thickest  (in  the  high  lights)  the 
copper  is  attacked  least.  Sometimes  some  handwork  is 
necessary  on  the  plates,  and  this  retouching  consists  in 
accentuating  the  lights  by  means  of  burnishing,  or  scraping 
smooth  the  copper,  adding  detail  or  intensifying  shadows 
by  means  of  cutting  into  the  copper  with  a  burin  or  a 
small-toothed  wheel  called  a  roulette.  The  pure  copper 
used  being  too  soft  to  stand  the  wear  of  printing  an 
edition  of  any  number,  the  plate  has  to  be  steel-faced  — 
that  is,  given  an  electrolytic  coating  of  iron. 

To  print,  ink  is  forced  by  means  of  a  pad  of  canvas 
into  the  hollows  etched  in  the  plate,  and  the  surface  wiped 
away  from  the  surface  and  margins.  All  over  the  ground 
of  the  plate  there  are  a  number  of  little  points  of  copper 
representing  the  places  where  the  grain  had  fallen;  their 
function  is  to  prevent  the  ink  being  wiped  away  from  the 
hollows,  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  these  spiky  pieces 
enmeshing  it.  Damp  paper  is  then  laid  on  the  plate, 
backed  with  soft  blanketing,  and  hand-printed  by  means  of 
a  special  press  under  a  heavy  iron  roller.  Machine-printed 
photogravure  is  now  coming  largely  into  use,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  method  is  at  present  the  monopoly  of  one  firm 
which  makes  etchings  of  a  special  character,  and  employs 
expensive  machinery  of  a  secret  pattern. 

SURFACE  PROCESSES. 

Lithography. 

Lithography  depends  upon  the  fact  that  grease  and 
water  are  mutually  repellant. 

A  drawing  is  made  with  fatty  ink  or  crayon  upon  a 
suitably  prepared  special  kind  of  limestone.  The  stone  is 
then  coated  with  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  and  nitric  acid, 
which  forms  a  chemical  compound  with  the  parts  not  drawn 
upon,  keeping  them  absorbent  of  water  and  repellant  of 
grease,  while  greasy  printing-ink  will  adhere  firmly  to  all 
other  parts.  The  surface  gum  is  washed  off  with  water, 
the  artist’s  ink  washed  off  with  turps,  and  then,  on  passing 
a  roller  charged  with  printing-ink  over  the  stone,  the  ink 
takes  upon  the  design  only.  To  print  the  lithograph,  the 
stone  is  damped  and  rolled  up,  paper  laid  on,  and  pressure 
applied. 

The  lithographic  draftsman  draws  upon  the  stone  from 
the  original  design  or  picture  which  is  to  be  reproduced; 
also  lithographs  are  drawn  on  to  stone  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  another  designer’s  copy.  Drawings  are  fre¬ 
quently  made  on  transfer  paper  and  then  transferred  to 
stone.  A  separate  stone  is  drawn  for  every  color  used,  and, 
in  the  reproduction  by  chromo-lithography  of  paintings, 
the  skill  of  the  lithographic  draftsman  consists  in  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  such  printing  colors  as  will  faithfully  reproduce 
the  original  in  the  fewest  printings,  which  may,  however, 
run  to  as  many  as  thirty. 

The  practice  of  the  craft  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts : 

1.  The  preparing  of  the  stones. 

2.  The  drawing  of  the  design  in  fatty  ink  on  to  the 
stone. 

3.  The  printing  from  the  stone. 

It  is  only  the  second  bi-anch  that  is,  so  far,  taught  at 
Bolt  court;  the  prepai’ation  and  proving  of  the  stone  are 
not  the  work  of  students,  being  performed  by  artisans 
engaged  for  the  purpose. 


Apart  from  its  educational  value,  one  great  advantage 
which  the  school  affords  lithographic  students  is,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Mr.  Baxter,  the  teacher,  “that  it  enables 
apprentices  to  possess  much  better  specimens  of  their  work 
than  they  can  ever  get  from  their  firm,  as  no  employer  can 
afford  to  run  the  risk  of  intrusting  good  work  entirely  to 
an  apprentice;  at  best  they  can  only  be  allowed  to  assist.  ! 
And  as  a  lad’s  chances  of  obtaining  a  good  position  when  ] 
he  is  out  of  his  time  depend  entirely  upon  his  specimens,  I 
it  is  obvious  that  they  are  of  immense  value  to  him,  and  i 
have  proved  so  to  many  of  the  students.”  i 

Good  stones  are  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  ' 
procure,  and  suitably  prepared  zinc  or  aluminum  is  now  ' 
largely  used,  especially  aluminum,  which  can  be  printed  in  ! 
a  rotary  machine  at  the  rate  of  1,800  copies  an  hour.  j 

1 

Photolithography.  | 

Photolithography  is  a  process  for  the  reproduction  of  • 
originals  by  photographic  means,  applied  to  printing  by  ; 
lithographic  methods. 

A  negative  is  made  of  the  original  and  printed  direct  i 
on  the  stone,  zinc,  or  aluminum,  sensitized  with  a  coating 
of  bichromated  albumen;  the  print  developed  with  water  i 
like  a  line-block  print,  and  printed  off  as  a  lithograph. 

As  an  alternative  method,  the  negative  may  be  printed  , 
on  to  a  gelatin  paper  sensitized  with  bichromate,  and  after  I 
the  usual  process  of  inking  and  development,  the  image 
may  be  transferred  from  the  surface  of  the  gelatin  to  a 
lithographic  stone. 

Half-tone  negatives  made  by  means  of  cross-line  or  i 
grain  screens,  as  well  as  transfers  from  collotype  plates,  i 
are  also  used,  and  sometimes  ordinary  continuous-tone  ; 
negatives  are  treated  in  various  ways  to  secure  a  grained  ; 
result  suitable  for  lithographic  printing,  or  the  printing  | 
surface  only,  from  negatives  having  no  grain,  may  be  so 
prepared  as  to  yield  a  grained  result.  ; 

i 

Collotype. 

This  is  a  surface  process  somewhat  analogous  to  lithog¬ 
raphy,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  upon  the  mutually  repel¬ 
lant  use  of  grease  and  water.  The  difference  consists  in  j 
the  material  employed.  A  surface  of  bichromated  gelatin 
is  used  instead  of  stone,  and  the  design  is  put  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  by  means  of  a  photographic  negative  instead  of  being  , 
drawn  by  hand. 

i 

A  thick  glass  plate  is  ground  on  the  surface,  and 
coated  with  a  solution  of  gelatin  containing  a  bichromate, 
then  dried  at  a  certain  temperature  in  the  dark.  When  • 
dry  the  film  is  sensitive  to  light;  that  is  to  say,  wherever 
light  acts  upon  it,  it  will  become  more  or  less  insoluble  and 
refuse  to  absorb  water,  while  where  the  light  is  prevented 
from  access  the  film  remains  absorbent  of  water.  Advan¬ 
tage  is  taken  of  this  property  to  expose  the  bichromated 
film  under  a  photographic  negative  containing  the  design 
which  it  is  desired  to  reproduce.  The  action  of  light  is 
correspondingly  regulated  according  to  the  opacity  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  negative.  After  sufficient  exposure, 
the  plate  is  placed  in  water,  when  the  gelatin  will  refuse 
to  absorb  water  in  exact  proportion  as  it  has  been  affected 
by  the  light.  After  drying,  and  placing  in  a  printing- 
press,  the  plate  is  damped  with  a  solution  of  glycerin  and 
water,  and  the  roller  charged  with  a  greasy  ink  passed 
over  the  surface.  The  film  takes  ink  in  proportion  to  the 
insolubility  produced  by  light,  and  if  paper  is  laid  on  and 
pressure  applied,  a  collotype  print  will  be  the  result.  ■ 
London  County  Council  Report. 
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SOME  INCONSISTENCIES  IN  BOOKBINDING. 

BY  JOHN  J.  PLEQER, 

Foreman  of  Binding,  Bureau  of  Printing,  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

N  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  replies 
received  to  a  letter  of  the  Congressional 
Committee  on  Printing’  to  librarians 
throughout  the  United  States  requesting 
their  preference  for  style  of  binding  for 
congressional  documents  and  reports 
(taking  into  account  durability,  utility, 
and  popular  favor,  disregarding  entirely 
the  element  of  cost) ,  seventy  selected  buckram ;  twenty- 
five,  cloth;  twenty,  linen  duck;  nineteen,  canvas;  eighteen, 
half  russia;  and  eleven,  sheep.  As  the  majority  preferred 
full  cloth  or  buckram  to  full  sheep  or  half  russia,  and  as  the 
following  statements  were  made,  it  is  evident  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  librarians  have  but  a  limited  knowl¬ 
edge  of  bookbinding: 

“  No  leather  of  recent  manufacture,  except  the  most 
expensive  morocco,  is  fit  for  bookbinding.  I  trust  that  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  the  National  Government  will 
quit  the  use  of  leather  in  bookbinding.” 

“  No.  1  sheep  is  by  far  the  most  objectionable  style  of 
binding.  Books  bound  in  this  material  are  becoming  dis¬ 
integrated.  They  constantly  deposit  fine  powder  on  the 
shelves.” 

“  Sheep  is  useless,  and  is  being  generally  discarded  by 
publishers  who  are  abreast  with  the  best  methods.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  Government  continue  to  use  an 
antiquated,  not  durable,  method,  especially  as  it  is  a  very 
expensive  one.” 

“  I  do  not  think  of  anything  published  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  which  I  should  recommend  sheep.” 

“  My  preference  is  for  buckram.  One  effect  of  time  has 
been  the  crumbling  away  of  the  sheep  bindings  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  very  much  of  the  binding  on  the  hands 
and  clothing  when  handling.” 

“  I  should  specify  the  polished  buckram,  but  no  leath¬ 
ers.” 

“  Our  sheep  bindings  are  rotting;  would  much  appre¬ 
ciate  a  change.” 

“  If  buckram  and  cloth  could  be  made  uniform  in 
appearance,  use  both ;  prefer  them  to  sheep  or  russia.” 

The  librarian  of  the  Colonial  Library  at  The  Hague,  in 
discussing  bindings  received  from  various  countries,  said 
that  the  cheap  cloth  bindings  from  the  United  States  were 
a  national  disgrace,  yet  popular  russia  (American  cow¬ 
hide)  was  favored  by  only  eighteen  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  American  librarians,  although  this  leather  is 
constantly  used  where  durability  is  the  prime  requisite; 
in  at  least  one  library  in  the  United  States  there  are  books 
bound  in  1879  with  American  cowhide  which  are  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  Full  sheep  seemed  to  have  been 
hopelessly  outclassed,  but  there  are  volumes  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bound  in  sheepskin,  or  “  medical  sheep,”  in  1842-1856 
which  have  been  subjected  to  the  usual  conditions  and 
usages  of  a  public  library  and  still  show  neither  breaks  at 
the  joints  nor  other  signs  of  dissolution  or  decay. 

In  the  endeavor  to  cheapen  production,  all  styles  of 
leather  bindings  have  undergone  so  many  labor-saving 
devices  that  the  librarians  pass  judgment  on  russia  when 
it  is,  in  reality,  buffing,  on  bark  skiver  instead  of  sheep,  on 
grained  roan  or  bock  instead  of  morocco,  on  seal  grain  cow¬ 
hide  instead  of  levant  morocco,  etc.,  and  libraries  are  full 
of  decayed  bindings  due  to  such  substitutions. 
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Thei’e  is  no  doubt  that  the  returns  on  leather  bindings 
were  not  caused  altogether  by  the  rapid  decay  of  the 
leather,  but  that  the  method  of  binding  had  much  to  do 
with  the  unfavorable  comments.  While  bookbinders  may 
discourage  the  use  of  a  case  book  instead  of  a  laced-in 
book,  as  the  use  of  the  former  means  more  machinework 
and  less  work  for  the  journeymen,  still  it  is  true  that  the 
latter  style  excels  that  of  the  case  book  in  point  of  dura¬ 
bility,  as  the  signatures  are  sewed  on  twine,  commonly 
called  sunken  bands,  and  the  ends  are  laced  in  the  boards. 
In  a  case  book  the  sewing  has  no  connection  with  the 
boards  except  by  being  pasted  to  the  end-sheets.  Since  the 
invention  of  sewing-machines,  case  books  have  increased 
and  laced-in  books  decreased  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
twine  or  tape  has  been  eliminated  because  of  the  additional 
labor.  To  give  the  required  appearance  for  library  style, 
a  substitute  for  lacing  has  been  adopted ;  the  most  popular 
way  is  to  glue  a  piece  of  super  to  the  convexed  back  to 
which  the  boards  are  tipped.  To  produce  a  book  consistent 
in  all  its  parts,  the  merits  of  a  laced-in  book  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  such  methods  will  hardly  be  disputed.  A 
machine-sewed  book  can  be  sewed  to  permit  the  boards 
being  laced  to  the  volume  by  sawing  the  signatures  between 
the  stitches,  then  drawing  the  soft  twine  through  the  saw¬ 
ing  after  the  signatures  have  been  sewed  and  the  books  cut 
apart.  Or,  better  still,  the  signature  may  be  sewed  to 
linen  tapes,  the  ends  pasted  between  the  two  thicknesses  of 
boards,  and  then  forwarded  like  a  laced-in  book. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington,  in  its 
endeavor  to  cheapen  production,  tips  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  tapes  to  the  boards  and  covers  the  joints  with 
paper,  eliminates  the  bands  and  pastes  the  titles  on  the 
back  of  cover.  Titles  stamped  on  thin  skiver  and  pasted 
on  the  backs  of  leather-bound  volumes  should  not  be  toler¬ 
ated.  A  consistent  leather-bound  book  has  a  title  stamped 
on  the  leather  and  bands  to  protect  the  lettering  when  the 
book  is  in  use. 

The  back  lining,  or  loose  back,  is  usually  made  in  the 
least  possible  time  and  little  attention  paid  to  the  necessity 
of  the  lining  sticking  to  the  convex  back.  Some  foi’ward- 
ers  in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  every-day  shop  rub  the  back 
lining  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  eliminating  the  folder. 
The  constant  opening  of  the  book  demands  that  the  back 
lining  be  of  a  strong,  thin  material,  well  glued  to  the  con¬ 
vex  back.  As  a  general  thing,  the  joints  of  a  laced-in  book 
get  the  least  attention,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  more 
wear  on  the  joints  than  on  any  other  part  of  a  book.  A 
visit  to  any  library  reveals  books  bound  in  leather  (some¬ 
times  genuine  morocco)  case-book  style,  the  joints  covered 
with  paper  ■ —  an  inconsistency  which  is  readily  apparent. 
The  character  of  the  book  should  determine  the  style  of 
binding.  A  case  book  will  suffice  where  a  permanent  cover 
is  unnecessary.  Where  permanency  is  desired,  the  boards 
should  be  attached  to  the  sewing,  which  should  last  as  long 
as  the  covering,  and  the  joints  should  not  be  covered  with 
paper,  but  with  cloth  or  leather,  and  sewed  to  the  outer  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  book.  Why  cover  a  book  with  expensive  leather 
embellished  in  gold  when  the  joints  will  crack  long  before 
the  outside  of  the  book  shows  any  wear? 

The  following  excerpt  is  from  an  article  by  Henry 
Gibbs  in  the  American  Printer: 

“  The  business  of  printing  has  been  tremendously 
improved  of  late,  in  business  method,  and  in  quality  of 
product,  but  the  Government  Printing  Office  has  been  sta¬ 
tionary,  if  it  has  not  retrograded. 

“  This  great  plant,  owned  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  might  well  be  the  arbiter  of  printing  and  binding 
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style.  It  should  be  the  testing  ground  for  all  new  and 
promising  processes  in  printing  and  binding,  and  its  report 
upon  a  new  machine  or  a  new  method  ought  to  have  final 
authority.  It  ought  to  supply  all  other  printers  and  book¬ 
binders  with  forms  and  specifications  for  all  grades  and 
all  varieties  of  books,  etc.  It  ought  to  be  the  fountain-head 
for  all  practical  and  artistic  information  about  the  art  and 
business  of  printing  and  binding. 

“  The  Government  Printing  Office  might  be  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  printing  and  binding  craft  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  That  it  is  not  is  a  national  reproach.” 

The  principal  enemies  of  Congressional  documents  and 
reports  are  cockroaches,  and  the  full  cloth  or  buckram,  in 
which  most  of  the  documents,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Congressional  Printing  Committee,  are  bound,  is  especially 
attractive  to  them.  The  Government  Printing  Office,  in 
consequence  of  the  experiments  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  concluded  that  certain  buckrams  were 
immune  from  attack,  to  which  Public  Printer  Donnelly 
gave  the  endorsement,  “  One  of  the  strongest  guaranties 
which  accompany  this  material  is  that  it  is  positively  bug- 
proof,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  material  for  use  in 
this  country  and  undoubtedly  would  be  of  greater  supe¬ 
riority  for  use  in  the  Philippine  Islands.” 

The  closing  section  of  the  46-page  memoranda  issued  by 
the  Congressional  Printing  Committee  to  justify  its  action 
regarding  the  change  of  binding  material  follows: 

“After  full  discussion  of  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  examination 
of  the  samples  of  book-cloths  submitted,  the  sample  marked 
‘  666  ’  was  unanimously  selected.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  the  Assistant  Physicist,  by  reason  of  the 
unanimous  selection  of  “  666  ”  buckram  as  a  substitute  for 
sheep,  stamped  that  material  immune  from  attack  of 
insects  and  croton  bugs. 

These  covering  materials,  which  are  said  to  be  immune 
in  the  United  States,  were  found  to  be  appetizing  to  cock¬ 
roaches  in  the  Philippines,  of  which  there  are  at  least  two 
kinds,  Rhyparobia  maderae  and  Periplaneta  americana.  It 
was  thought  that  the  albumen  or  gelatin  size,  which  is  used 
by  stampers  to  affix  the  gold  or  metal  leaf,  attracted  these 
bugs  to  book-cloth  and  buckram  covers,  but  this  theory 
proved  erroneous,  as  these  materials  were  readily  attacked 
when  there  was  no  application  of  sizing.  It  was  then 
thought  that  the  glue  and  paste  were  responsible,  but  this 
likewise  proved  erroneous,  and  the  conclusion  has  been 
reached  that  these  bugs  find  the  coloring  substance  nutri¬ 
tious. 

During  the  past  three  years,  thousands  of  bound  vol¬ 
umes  have  been  sent  over  the  world  by  the  Insular  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  coupons  were  inserted  requesting  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  covers  were  attacked  by 
insects  or  croton  bugs.  On  these  books  was  used  a  vaimish 
said  to  have  been  recommended  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  British  Government,  composed  of  2  ounces  dammar- 
resin,  2  ounces  mastic,  1  ounce  Canada  balsam,  %  ounce 
creosote,  20  liquid  ounces  spirits  of  wine;  and  one  prepared 
from  a  formula  of  the  Bureau  of  Science  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  containing  400  grains  bleached  shellac,  160  grains 
white  resin,  8  grains  bichlorid  of  mercury,  salicylic  acid, 
or  tymol,  8,000  grains  chemically  clear  alcohol  (ninety-six 
per  cent  or  stronger) .  The  Govei-nor-General  of  Mozam¬ 
bique,  Poi-tuguese,  East  Africa,  made  the  statement  regard¬ 
ing  books  varnished  with  the  second  preparation  that 
“  cockroaches,  which  abound  in  this  country,  gnawed  a 
greater  part  of  the  binding  in  ten  days.”  This  varnish  was 


issued  with  the  caution,  “  Do  not  get  on  the  hands  during 
use  or  it  is  apt  to  cause  eruptions.”  Any  preparation 
which  is  strong  enough  to  cause  eruptions  and  to  kill  the 
bugs,  which  it  has  not  prevented  from  attacking  the  mate¬ 
rial,  is  dangerous  to  use  on  books,  as  it  can  be  easily  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  eyes,  and  as  the  returns  indicate  that  varnish 
does  not  give  immunity,  none  should  be  used. 

The  Bureau  of  Printing  in  its  endeavor  to  find  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  cloth  which  would  be  free  from  attack  has  been 
reasonably  successful,  as  it  was  demonstrated  that  certain 
colors  of  fabrikoid,  pluviusin,  and  texoderm  were  immune; 
these  materials  are  said  to  be  water  and  stain  proof,  which 
enhances  their  value.  Owing  to  the  limited  number  of 
colors  on  hand,  a  positive  statement  regarding  all  colors 
can  not  be  made.  Each  experiment  was  made  with  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  cockroaches  in 
screened  boxes,  with  only  water  for  sustenance,  and  was 
severe,  as  only  one  color  or  material  was  tested  at  one  time. 
The  material  was  prepared  in  the  regular  way  required  by 
stampers  to  affix  the  gold  or  metal  leaf,  and  later  washed 
off,  as  albumen,  gelatin,  shellac,  or  any  preparation  to 
affix  the  stamping  material  is  attractive  to  the  roach,  and 
it  was  thought  best  to  remove  all  temptations.  The  roaches 
perished  in  about  ten  days  without  attacking  the  material. 
The  results  of  such  experiments  should  be  of  great  value, 
as  an  analysis  of  the  colors  found  to  be  immune  will  prob¬ 
ably  suggest  the  method  of  making  fabrics  which  are  free 
from  attack,  for  no  book-cloth  or  buckram  should  be  used 
as  a  covering  material  for  tropical  countries  unless  it  is 
safe  from  destruction  by  croton  bugs. 

Questions  vital  to  bookbinding  should  be  decided  by 
men  qualified  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  issue,  and  but 
few  librarians  know  that  leather  contains  volatile  oil  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  preservation  and  that  vaselin  rubbed  into  the 
pores  of  the  leather  with  absorbent  cotton  once  every  six 
months  or  even  once  a  year  will  preserve  it  and  prolong  the 
life  of  the  binding.  A  caretaker  of  books  should  not  pass 
upon  or  give  advice  on  binding  unless  he  has  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art.  The  average  printer  is  not  as  well 
prepared  as  the  librarian  to  pass  upon  such  matters  and, 
since  the  law  requires  that  the  Public  Printer  must  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  bookbinding,  it  would  be  well  for 
the  bookbinders  to  protest  against  the  appointment  of  any 
man  whose  qualifications  do  not  come  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law. 

Could  the  craftsmen  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
centuries  see  the  present  decadence  of  the  bookbinding  ai’t, 
which  in  their  time  was  on  a  par  with  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  they  would  view  with  horror  its  prostitution,  and  the 
lowering  of  the  standard  may  be  largely  attributed  to  the 
lethargy  of  the  bookbinders  in  permitting  without  protest 
the  selection  of  men  who  have  no  knowledge  of  binding 
material  and  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  genuine 
and  imitation  leathers  to  determine  the  styles  of  binding. 
It  seems  pertinent  at  this  time  to  suggest  to  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Committee  on  Printing  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  bookbinders,  who,  by  reason  of  their 
technical  training  and  their  familiarity  with  binding  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  extent  to  which  imitations  are  used,  would 
render  valuable  service  to  the  libraries  of  the  country  and 
to  the  book-loving  public. 


RIGID. 

“  What’s  the  ti-ouble?  ”  inquired  the  judge. 

“  This  lady  lawyer  wants  to  make  a  motion,”  explained 
the  clerk,  “  but  her  gown  is  too  tight.”  —  Kansas  City 
Journal. 
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This  department  is  designed  particularly  'for  the  review  of  technical  publications  pertaining  to  the  printing  industry*  The  Inland 
Printer  Company  will  receive  and  transmit  orders  for  any  book  or  publication.  A  list  of  technical  books  kept  in  stock  will  be 

found  in  the  advertising  pa^es. 


Under  the  title  of  “  Monographs  of  the  Book  Trade,” 
the  Deutscher  Buchgewerbeverein,  of  Leipsig,  Germany,  is 
publishing  a  series  of  small  volumes,  of  which  we  have 
received  Volumes  III  and  IV.  The  former  deals  with  the 
setting  of  chemical  and  mathematical  forms,  and  is  by 
W.  Hellwig,  Leipsig.  It  contains  about  fifty  pages,  and  is 
paper-covered.  The  price  is  15  cents.  Volume  IV  treats 
of  the  composition  of  the  title-page,  and  is  an  interesting 
exposition  by  Reinbold  Bammes,  of  Munich.  It  contains 
about  one  hundred  pages,  with  thirty-five  full-page  illus¬ 
trations,  and  is  also  paper-covered.  The  price  is  25  cents. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ANNUAL,  INCORPORATING  THE  FIGURES, 
FACTS  AND  FORMULAE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  1911-12.  Paper,  294 
pages  ;  price,  50  cents.  New  York  :  Tennant  &  Ward. 

This  annual,  edited  by  Arthur  D.  Godbold,  editor  of  the 
Photographic  Monthly,  is  in  its  seventh  edition  and  fourth 
year  of  publication.  Within  its  covers  there  is  collected  a 
vast  amount  of  information  arranged  and  classified  for 
ready  reference.  Chapters  on  photomechanical  processes, 
collotype,  photolithography,  are  rich  in  formulae  and  trou¬ 
ble  remedies.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  beautiful  and 
instructive. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  FLOWERS  AND  TREES  AND  THE  USE  OF  NATURAL 
FORMS  IN  DECORATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHY.  By  J.  Horace  McFarland. 
New  York :  Tennant  &  Ward.  Paper,  94  pages ;  price,  50  cents. 

The  practical  advantages  of  this  little  work  are  many. 
It  is  full  of  suggestion.  Mr.  McFarland  always  goes  directly 
to  the  heart  of  a  subject.  The  clarity  and  simplicity  of  his 
explanations,  and  the  beauty  and  practical  nature  of  the 
illustrations,  give  this  little  work  singular  interest  and 
value,  particularly  to  printers  who  interest  themselves  in 
photography. 

A  New  Book  on  Illustrating. 

In  “  Simplified  Illustrating  ”  Charles  Hope  Provost  pre¬ 
sents  a  self-instructing  art  course,  with  a  study  plan  and 
many  examples  in  illustration.  The  book  treats  of  pen  and 
brush  drawings,  perspective,  advertising  display,  lettering, 
fashion  drawing  and  many  other  details.  It  consists  of 
nearly  one  hundred  pages,  and  is  nicely  bound  with  paper 
sides  and  cloth  back.  The  price  is  $2. 

A  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary. 

The  sixth  edition  of  the  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary  by 
George  M.  Gould,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  published  by  P.  Blakiston’s 
Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  been  received.  This  work 
gives  the  pronunciation  and  definition  of  the  principal 
words  used  in  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences,  inclu¬ 
ding  very  complete  tables  of  the  arteries,  muscles,  nerves, 
bacteria,  bacilli,  micrococci,  spirilla,  and  thermometric 
scales,  and  a  new  dose-list  of  drugs  and  their  prepai’ations, 
in  both  the  English  and  metric  systems  of  weights  and 


measures,  based  upon  the  eighth  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  also  a  veterinary  dose-table. 

The  dictionary  contains  thirty-four  thousand  words; 
has  over  one  thousand  pages,  bound  in  flexible  leather; 
printed  on  bible  paper,  gold  edges.  It  is  remarkably  com¬ 
pact  and  informing,  and  an  admirable  specimen  of  work¬ 
manship  throughout.  It  is  especially  valuable  —  apart  from 
the  medical  profession,  for  whom  it  was  primarily  intended 
—  for  proofreaders  generally.  The  price  is  $1.  It  can  be 
had  through  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

Molinari’s  Industrial  Chemistry. 

P.  Blakiston’s  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  announce  that 
they  will  soon  publish  a  translation  of  Molinari’s  “  Indus¬ 
trial  Chemistry,”  third  edition,  by  T.  H.  Hope,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Birmingham,  and  Dr.  E.  Feilmann,  B.  Sc., 
F.  I.  C.,  Ph.  D.  (London).  This  is  a  decidedly  original 
work  on  an  entirely  new  basis,  and  inaugurates  an  era  in 
the  teaching  of  chemistry  by  combining  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  an  ideal  way.  It  has  rapidly  passed  through  two 
editions,  and  has  had  a  very  remarkable  reception.  Trans¬ 
lations  of  this  third  edition  are  now  being  made  into  both 
German  and  Spanish. 

The  work  will  be  issued  in  two  volumes;  Volume  I  — 
Inorganic,  and  Volume  II  —  Organic,  and  will  have  upward 
of  eight  hundred  illustrations.  Octavo;  about  two  thousand 
pages. 

“The  Practice  of  Journalism.’* 

“  The  Practice  of  Journalism  ”  is  the  title  of  a  book 
recently  issued  from  the  press  of  the  E.  W.  Stephens  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Columbia,  Missouri.  The  authors  are 
Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  and 
Frank  L.  Martin,  assistant  professor  of  journalism,  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Dean  Williams  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  Missouri  many  years  and  is 
widely  known  throughout  the  country  as  editor,  lecturer, 
and  author.  Mr.  Martin,  before  becoming  a  teacher  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  was  connected  with  the  Kansas  City 
Star. 

The  volume  deals  chiefly  with  the  practical  side  of  news¬ 
paper  work  and  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  schools  of 
journalism  now  being  organized  in  many  of  the  larger  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  as  a  useful  book  for  those  engaged 
in  the  profession,  and  as  a  book  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  It  covers  a  wide  field,  with  special  attention  to  the 
work  and  methods  of  the  editor  and  reporter,  both  in  coun¬ 
try  and  metropolitan  journalism. 

“  The  Practice  of  Journalism  ”  is  the  first  book  ever 
published  on  journalism  that  is  designed  to  be  of  service  to 
instructors  and  students  in  the  teaching  of  the  profession. 
The  growth  of  schools  of  journalism  in  recent  years  has 
brought  about  a  demand  for  such  a  volume.  The  few  books 
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that  have  been  written  on  the  subject  treat  only  individual 
phases  of  the  profession.  In  general  this  new  work  treats 
of  newspapers  of  every  class,  their  fields  and  organization ; 
the  Sunday  newspaper,  the  business  and  printing  depart¬ 
ments,  the  preparation  and  writing  of  editorials,  and  the 
gathering,  writing  and  handling  of  news.  Technical  style 
has  been  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  with  a  view  of  furnish¬ 
ing  a  book  useful  to  beginners  and  others. 

The  volume  is  bound  in  cloth  and  may  be  procured  from 
the  E.  W.  Stephens  Publishing  Company,  Columbia,  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  price  is  $2  postpaid. 

“  Hints  and  Wrinkles.” 

H.  Whetton  is  the  author  of  an  80-page  book  entitled 
“  Hints  and  Wrinkles,”  recently  published  by  Raithby, 
Lawrence  &  Co.,  Limited,  London,  England.  The  work  is  a 
compilation  of  information  selected  from  the  pages  of  the 
British  Printer  and  carefully  revised.  It  covers  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  pertaining  to  practical  work  in  printing 
establishments,  and  is  intended  for  use  as  a  ready  refer¬ 
ence  in  dealing  with  every-day  and  special  difficulties 
arising  in  different  departments. 

Directory  of  Book  Publishers. 

The  Publishers’  Weekly,  298  Broadway,  New  York  city, 
has  issued  a  “  Directory  of  Publishers  ”  of  the  United 
States.  It  includes  the  names  of  all  publishers  of  books 
issued  since  January  1,  1908,  to  December  31,  1910,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  title-page,  and  a  subheading  indicates  that  names 
of  printers  and  authors  are  given  where  books  have  not 
been  issued  by  regular  publishers.  The  arrangement  is  not 
according  to  States  and  towns,  but  in  a  continuous  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  publishers,  printers  and  authors.  Price,  $1. 

A  Notable  Year-book. 

Year-books  and  specimen-books,  almost  without  num¬ 
ber,  have  from  time  to  time  been  issued  by  printers  and 
others  interested  in  the  graphic  arts,  but  it  has  remained 
for  the  Plimpton  Press,  of  Norwood,  Massachusetts,  to  set 
a  new  standard  in  books  of  this  character. 

And  in  the  “  Year-book  of  the  Plimpton  Press,”  as  the 
volume  is  called,  is  the  new  standard  established.  Although 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  engaged  in  the 
making  of  books  in  their  every-day  experiences  —  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  Plimpton  Press  —  it  is  intended  to  be  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  as  an  exhibit  of  types  and  typography,  paper 
and  presswork,  desigming,  book-cloths,  and  binding.  And  it 
accomplishes  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  Its 
wealth  of  specimens,  including  book-covers  —  not  reproduc¬ 
tion,  but  the  actual  covers,  tipped  on  insert  sheets  —  title- 
pages,  text-pages,  etc.,  gives  one  a  comprehensive  view  of 
modern  book-design. 

The  text  also  is  especially  interesting.  The  leading  fea¬ 
ture  is  an  essay  by  William  Dana  Orcutt,  on  “  The  Quest 
of  the  Book  Beautiful,”  in  which  he  treats  entertainingly  of 
the  periods  of  the  supremacy  of  various  nations  in  the  art 
of  bookmaking.  Following  this  comes  an  interesting  argu¬ 
ment  for  “  complete  manufacture  ”  —  the  handling  of  the 
book  from  conception  to  completion  under  one  head  —  as  a 
means  of  giving  to  the  modern  book  that  unity  which  made 
the  earlier  volumes  so  desirable,  and  demonstrating  that 
the  Plimpton  Press,  with  its  departments  devoted  to  every 
detail,  and  its  daily  capacity  of  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  thousand  bound  volumes,  is  fully  equipped  to  render 
this  “  complete  manufacture  ”  service. 

The  “  Year-book  ”  contains  a  comparative  list  of  varia¬ 
ble  spellings,  a  glossary,  extensive  showings  of  type-faces. 


initials,  ornaments,  etc.,  and  a  style  manual  of  the  Plimp¬ 
ton  Press,  the  latter  giving  much  information  of  value  to 
all  who  have  to  do  with  the  graphic  arts. 

On  pages  4  and  5  of  the  typographical  insert,  in  the 
November  issue,  were  shown  reproductions  in  colors  of  a 
number  of  the  pages  of  the  “  Year-book.”  These  pages, 
with  their  wide  variety  of  design,  furnish  an  interesting 
study,  and  one  can  not  fail  to  note  in  them  the  evidence  of 
high-class  bookmaking.  \ 

Owing  to  the  expense  of  producing  the  volume  it  is  not  j 
pi’acticable  to  make  complimentary  distribution  except  to  I 
those  directly  associated  with  the  manufacturing  interests  ' 
of  the  publishing  houses  with  whom  the  Plimpton  Press  has 
business  relations.  A  limited  number  will,  however,  be  sup-  j 
plied  at  $3  net,  upon  application  to  The  Inland  Printer,  j 

A  Much-needed  Book.  j 

j 

Robert  W.  Ransom,  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  edito-  ; 
rial  staff,  has  written  a  little  book  which,  while  only 
intended  as  a  guide  for  that  newspaper’s  staff,  should  | 
receive  a  welcome  in  editorial  and  proof  rooms  everywhere,  i 
It  is  entitled  “  Hints  and  Don’ts  for  Winters  and  Copy-  ^ 
readers,”  covering  principally  the  subjects  of  syntax,  die-  ' 
tion  and  style.  Also  it  gives  some  expert  advice  on  the 
construction  of  “  leads  ”  and  “  stories,”  and  the  writing  of 
“  heads.”  The  foreword  is  a  simple  statement  by  Henry  ! 
Barrett  Chamberlin,  the  Record-Herald’s  managing  editor,  \ 
in  which  he  says :  ' 

“  Making  its  appeal  especially  to  cultured  readers  the  j 
Chicago  Record-Herald  should  be  an  example  of  good  Eng-  ' 
lish.  This  it  can  be  without  being  dull  or  pedantic.  A  great  \ 
newspaper  also  may  be  a  model  of  style.  As  a  step  in  this  : 
direction,  and  at  my  invitation,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Ransom,  of  ; 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  has  compiled  the  following  ■ 
hints  and  don’ts,  suggested  by  frequent  lapses  in  grammar  | 
and  by  faults  of  diction  and  style.  To  these  have  been 
added  certain  ‘  dangerous  ’  expressions  and  some  useful  ' 
reminders  to  copyreaders.  The  enumeration  of  newspaper  ! 
errors,  while  incomplete,  includes  most  of  those  which  have  ' 
grown  up  in  recent  years,  as  well  as  some  ‘  old  offenders  ’ 
which  persist  to-day.  Compliance  with  the  instructions 
which  follow  is  expected  and  will  be  required.”  ' 

As  an  example  of  Mr.  Ransom’s  notations  concerning  ' 
errors  made  in  diction,  the  following  is  given : 

“  Worth  —  Don’t  use  it  to  denote  a  person’s  fortune  or  ' 
estate,  as  in:  ‘John  Jones  is  worth  $50,000.’  John  Jones 
may  have  property  valued  at  $50,000,  or  may  leave  an 
estate  estimated  to  be  worth  that  amount,  but  what  he  is  i 
worth  is  known  only  to  the  Recording  Angel.” 

The  copy  forwarded  to  The  Inland  Printer  for  review  ^ 
has  been  placed  in  a  spot  in  our  library  where  it  will  be 
easy  of  access,  for  we  expect  to  refer  to  it  frequently  in  the  , 
future. 


SEEING  THE  EQUATOR. 

A  lady  who  was  about  to  start  on  a  trip  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  world  was  advised  to  be  sure  to  look  for  the 
equator.  On  board  the  vessel,  she  approached  the  captain 
and  told  him  she  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  he  would  point 
out  the  equator  to  her.  After  a  while  he  told  her  they 
were  drawing  near,  and  gave  her  the  use  of  his  telescope. 
Pulling  a  hair  out,  he  held  it  in  front  of  the  telescope  and 
said  to  the  lady,  “  There  is  the  equator.  Can  you  see  it?  ” 
“  Oh,  yes,  yes,”  said  she,  excitedly,  “  and  there’s  a  camel 
on  it!  ”  —  Harper’s  Weekly. 
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Tliere  is  always  a  best  way  to  do  a  thing  if  it  be  but  to  boil  an  egg. —  Emerson. 


This  department  is  designed  to  record  methods  of  shortening  labor  and  of  overcoming  difficult  problems  in  printing.  The  methods 
used  by  printers  to  accomplish  any  piece  of  work  recorded  here  are  open  to  discussion*  Contributions  are  solicited. 


Showing  Stock  Cuts. 

A  South  Dakota  printer  writes :  “  Once  or  twice  a  year 
I  take  a  stock-cut  catalogue  and  go  out  among  my  cus¬ 
tomers  —  and  they  include  every  business  man  in  town, 
irrespective  of  political  party  ties  —  and  show  them  the 
different  cuts  made  for  special  lines.  I  seldom  leave  them 
without  an  order  for  a  few,  and  they  pay  for  them,  too. 
Last  November  I  secured  orders  for  over  twenty  dollars’ 
worth  of  cuts  from  different  business  men  in  my  town  to 
use  in  their  holiday  advertisements,  and  I  had  my  paper 
full  to  the  brim  with  advertisements,  printing  eight  pages 
all  at  home,  and  then  I  was  crowded  for  room,  and  this  in  a 
town  of  not  over  seven  hundred  inhabitants.”  —  Barnhart 
Flyer. 

A  Home-made  Staplin^-machine. 

When  I  took  over  the  Gazette,  I  found  it  a  well- 
equipped  country  office  —  in  fact  one  of  the  best  I  have 
seen  for  a  weekly  in  western  Canada.  However,  I  had  but 
a  common  hand-stapler,  which  almost  drove  me  to  some 
psychological  institution,  as  I  had  a  large  job  of  pamphlet 
work  to  get  out,  and  I  saw  about  some  weeks’  steady  plung¬ 
ing  with  the  durability  of  my  bare  pelt  as  a  back-stop.  I 
took  that  old  stapler  out  and  looked  cross-eyed  at  it  for 
about  fully  twenty  minutes  of  golden  time,  and  then  an 
idea  finally  filtered  through  my  Scotch-Canadian  cere¬ 
bellum. 

I  went  back  of  a  blacksmith  shop  and  (shades  of  Guten¬ 
berg!)  I  swiped  a  spring  off  a  farmer’s  seeder,  which  was 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  fully  capable  of  standing 
any  pedal  strain  I  would  give  it.  Next  I  got  a  small  spring 
(perhaps  a  half-inch  in  diameter)  ;  this  was  much  lighter. 
Then  I  got  a  bar  about  1  inch  thick  and  6  inches  long,  and 
perhaps  %  of  an  inch  in  width.  Then  I  got  a  long  rod, 
described  as  No.  3. 

Having  my  old  linotype  machinist’s  kit  handy,  I  bored 
two  holes  through  the  plunger-cap  (No.  5),  as  well  as  two 
through  the  short  driving-bar  (9).  After  disassembling 
the  plunger  from  the  parent  stapler*,  I  riveted  5  and  9 
together.  Next  I  put  the  small  spring  (2)  under  the 
magazine-vise  arrangement  and  rivetted  it  also  to  the  base 
so  that  it  would  not  fly  out.  It  rested  easily  without  being 
attached  at  the  top.  I  attached  rings  on  either  end  of  the 
bar  (9),  and  put  heavy  screws  into  the  machine  to  hold  it 
to  the  bench.  Then  I  made  a  wooden  treadle  out  of  a  2  by  4 
and,  after  boring  holes  to  make  a  hinge-pivot  at  one  end 
and  a  place  to  insert  a  bolt  to  hold  the  iron  rod  (3) ,  I  had 
my  treadle  ready  for  operations. 

Then  I  placed  the  large  spring  (4)  on  one  of  these 
rings  on  bar  (9),  and  the  treadle-rod  at  the  other.  The 
spring  (2)  raised  up  the  magazine-vise,  and  this  made  the 


stapler  ready  to  take  in  the  pamphlet.  The  foot  on  the  trea¬ 
dle  clinched  the  staples  and  the  spring  (4)  brought  it  back 
into  place  again.  I  used  to  be  able  to  do  about  180  to  200 
books  an  hour  with  two  staples  in  them.  Now  I  can  take 
that  same  hand-stapler  and  do  them  as  fast  as  I  can  feed 
them  and  bring  down  my  foot,  and  it  works  like  a  charm. 

My  only  trouble  now  is,  I  have  to  load  it  every  time  one 


A  HOME-MADE  STAPLING-MACHINE. 

(1)  Staple  magazine  and  vise.  (2)  Spring  to  raise  vise  jaw  up  after 
stapling.  (3)  Treadle  and  connecting  rods  to  pull  down  plunger,  5. 
(4)  Heavy  spring  to  raise  both  plunger  and  vise  jaw.  (5)  Plunger-cap. 
(6)  Pin-connection  joint  on  vise  magazine.  (7)  Vise  seat  or  anvil  riveter. 
(8)  Magazine  staple  ejector.  (9)  Driving-bar. 

hundred  staples  are  used  up.  I  can,  however,  put  up  with 
this  annoyance  when  I  think  of  the  sore  hands  I  used  to 
have  —  all  for  the  price  of  stealing  a  seeder-spring.  I 
used  to  have  to  take  this  same  machine  and  lift  up  the 
stapler,  shove  in  a  book,  rest  the  vise,  hit  the  plunger,  pull 
it  up  and  get  ready  for  another  —  not  to  say  anything 
about  swearing. 

This  is  a  deuce  of  a  long  tale,  but  if  it  can  be  used  to 
benefit  some  of  the  lesser  offices  of  the  country  I  will  be 
very  glad,  and  know  my  training  as  an  Inland  Printer  Tech¬ 
nical  School  graduate  was  a  success  and  a  godsend  to  a 
humble  scribe  or  printer  in  more  than  one  instance. 

A.  Bell  Bennett, 

Editor  and  Proprietor,  Gazette,  Carndiiff,  Saskatchewan. 


What’s  the  use  of  producing  if  you  are  shy  on  sales¬ 
manship?  The  art  of  selling  is  to  dispose  of  a  product  at  a 
profit. —  Ben  Franklin  Monthly. 
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Capt.  Warren  L.  Hinds. 

Capt.  Warren  L.  Hinds,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  under 
Presidents  Harrison,  Cleveland,  McKinley  and  Roosevelt, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Washing’ton,  D.  C.,  on  October  18. 
Captain  Hinds  was  boi’n  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  in  1843.  He 
enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Regiment,  New 
York  Volunteers,  and  served  throughout  the  Civil  War. 
For  several  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  pension  office,  resigning  from  that  position 
to  associate  himself  with  the  late  Governor  Shepherd,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  later  withdi*awing  from  service  in 
the  district  government  to  become  superintendent  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office.  Captain  Hinds  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Washington  Cen¬ 
tennial  Lodge,  No.  14,  A.  F.  A.  M.,  and  Mount  Vernon 
Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons. 

Joseph  Pulitzer. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  forty-seven  years  ago  landed  in 
New  York  city  a  penniless  and  friendless  immigrant  boy, 
unable  to  speak  a  word  of  English,  but  who  later  became 
one  of  America’s  greatest  journalists,  died  on  October  29, 
stricken  with  heart  failure,  while  aboard  his  yacht.  Liberty, 
in  Charleston  Harbor.  It  is  related  of  young  Pulitzer  that 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  served  as  a  dragoon 
in  the  First  New  York  Cavalry,  he  was  kicked  out  of  the 
lobby  of  French’s  Hotel,  in  which  he  had  sought  refuge  on 
a  cold  winter’s  night.  Twenty-two  years  later  he  caused 
French’s  Hotel  to  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  to 
make  way  for  the  great  newspaper  building  which  is  now 
the  home  of  the  New  York  World,  owned  and  published  by 
Mr.  Pulitzer  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  deceased  editor 
was  born  April  10,  1847,  in  a  little  village  near  Budapest, 
Hungary,  the  son  of  Jewish  parents.  After  arriving  in 
America  and  serving  through  the  war,  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Dr.  Emil  Preetorius,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Westliche  Post,  of  St.  Louis.  This  acquaintanceship  was 
formed  through  young  Pulitzer’s  ability  to  play  chess,  and 
a  close  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two.  Carl  Schurz 
was  also  connected  with  the  Westliche  Post,  and  became 
interested  in  the  youth,  who  was  filled  "with  an  ambition  to 
write.  Pulitzer  was,  therefore,  given  an  opportunity  and 
started  in  as  the  whole  reportorial  staff  and  city  editor 
combined,  at  a  salary  of  $10  a  week.  But  his  energy  was 
apparently  unlimited  and  he  wanted  to  write  the  editorials 
as  well  as  the  news,  set  type  and  run  the  presses.  In  a 
short  time  he  became  known  among  other  reporters  as  “  the 
most  exasperatingly  inquisitive  cub  they  ever  met.” 

Later  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  elected  to  the  Missouri  Legis¬ 
lature  and  was  afterward  made  managing  editor  of  the 
Post  and  police  commissioner  of  St.  Louis.  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  Horace  Greeley  movement, 
stumping  the  Middle  West  during  the  campaign.  In  1875 
Mr.  Pulitzer  went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  becoming  a  con¬ 
tributor  of  editorial  dispatches  to  the  New  York  Sun  during 


the  Hayes-Tilden  contest.  He  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  i 
1878  and  bought  the  Evening  Dispatch  and  the  Evening  | 
Post,  consolidating  the  two  as  the  Post-Dispatch.  This  j 
venture  was  a  great  success  financially,  and  in  1883  he  i 
purchased  the  New  York  World  from  Jay  Gould,  paying  for  ! 
this  property  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  Post-Dispatch.  In  ! 
1884  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Ninth  New  York  i 
District,  resigning  soon  afterward  to  devote  his  attention  to 
the  publication  of  his  paper,  which  he  had  made  one  of  the  j 
most  enterprising  and  influential  in  America.  Among  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  many  benefactions  is  the  School  of  Journalism  of  j 
Columbia  University,  New  York  city.  His  endowments  for  : 
this  institution  reach  into  the  millions,  and  the  keen  inter¬ 
est  he  took  in  the  work  indicated  his  faith  in  such  agencies  i 
for  the  betterment  of  American  journalism. 

Ephraim  Adams. 

Ephraim  Adams,  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Quincy  ■ 
Adams,  and  one  of  America’s  oldest  bookbinders,  died  at  ' 
his  home,  in  Arlington,  Massachusetts,  on  October  27,  aged  j 


EPHRAIM  ADAMS. 


eighty- three.  Mr.  Adams  was  well  known  to  the  older  citi¬ 
zens  of  Boston,  and  to  many  of  the  younger  generation. 
At  one  time  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  city’s  police  depart¬ 
ment.  During  the  Anthony  Burns  riot  on  Court  square,  in 
1854,  he  served  as  lieutenant  of  the  old  Boston  Artillery 
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Company.  In  1867  he  succeeded  to  the  bookbinding  busi¬ 
ness  established  by  his  brother  under  the  firm  name  of 
Adams  &  White.  Since  that  time  he  had  been  active  in 
business  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  built  up  one 
of  the  largest  bookbinding  establishments  in  New  England, 
the  company  having  been  incorporated  two  years  ago,  under 
the  name  Ephraim  Adams  &  Co.,  with  the  veteran  bookman 
as  president.  A  worthy  descendant  of  the  famous  John 
Quincy,  he  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  manly  attributes 
and  unsullied  integrity. 

Fernando  Jones. 

Fernando  Jones,  Chicago’s  oldest  and  best-known  inhab¬ 
itant,  and  who  for  a  number  of  years  was  engaged  in  the 
newspaper  business,  died  at  his  home  on  November  8,  aged 
ninety-one  years.  Seventy-six  years  ago,  when  the  present 
Chicago  was  not  even  dreamed  of  and  when  the  Pottawat- 
tomie  Indians  were  regular  campers  on  the  lake  front, 
Fernando  Jones  took  up  his  residence  in  the  village  which 
long  before  his  death  had  been  transformed  into  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  cities.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  life 
that  Mr.  Jones  took  up  newspaper  work.  Returning  from 
the  South,  where  he  had  gone  to  regain  his  health,  he  went 
to  Jackson,  Michigan,  and  engaged  in  editorial  work  on 
temperance  and  agricultural  papers.  While  in  Michigan  he 
became  associated  in  newspaper  work  with  the  late  Wilbur 
F.  Storey,  who  afterward  became  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Times.  When  he  returned  to  Chicago  in  1853  he  entered 
into  the  real-estate  business  in  partnership  with  John  D. 
Brown.  At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  in  1873  all  public 
records  of  land  abstracts  were  destroyed,  and  city  authori¬ 
ties  and  capitalists  had  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  abstracts 
furnished  by  Mr.  Jones  and  two  other  real-estate  dealers. 

Mr.  Jones  had  many  friends  among  the  old-time  print¬ 
ers.  When  George  W.  Fergus  and  his  brothers  John  and 
Benjamin,  who  conduct  a  small  printing-office  on  Lake 
street,  were  told  of  his  death,  gloom  was  cast  over  the  place, 
for  he  had  been  a  regular  visitor  to  his  old  friends’  print- 
ery.  “  I  guess  we’re  all  getting  old,”  said  the  youngest  of 
the  brothers,  “  and  it  will  seem  all  the  more  so,  now  that 
Fernando  don’t  come  up  to  call  on  us  any  more.”  These 
three  old  types  of  the  earlier-day  printer  have  many  inter¬ 
esting  relics  in  the  quaint  little  shop,  gifts  of  their  dead 
comrade  and  beloved  fellow  citizen. 


AMERICAN  TRADE  ABROAD. 

An  advertiser  in  The  Inland  Printer  said  laughingly, 
“We  get  a  blank  lot  of  answers  to  our  advertisement  in 
your  paper  —  and  we  get  them  from  all  over  the  world. 
We  can’t  use  the  foreign  inquiries,  however,  as  we  do  not 
try  to  reach  the  trade  outside  of  the  United  States.”  This 
is  the  attitude  of  many  manufacturers.  The  foreign  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  rich  field.  It  should  be  cultivated.  The  United 
States  consular  service  is  doing  good  work  in  aiding  manu¬ 
facturers  to  place  their  products  before  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  Hon.  Benjamin  K.  Focht,  in  a  recent  speech  in 
Congress,  said : 

“And  now  an  essential  service  in  developing  our  foreign 
trade  is  about  to  be  provided.  Through  the  plan  now 
adopted  of  equipping  each  American  consulate  with  card- 
index  files  every  manufacturer  in  the  country  is  permitted 
to  have  a  brief  of  his  catalogue  prepared  on  cards  for 
classifying  and  filing  in  card-index  files,  in  the  various 
commercial  languages  of  the  world,  without  any  cost  or  fee 
other  than  the  cost  of  printing  or  preparing  his  cards  for 
these  files.  It  is  now  up  to  the  manufacturer  seeking  a 
foreign  market  to  take  advantage  of  these  great  privileges. 
This  plan  of  providing  full  information  respecting  every 


line  of  goods  produced  in  America,  in  the  language  of  the 
various  countries,  in  such  shape  that  every  foreign  buyer 
may  have  not  only  this  full  information  at  any  American 
consulate,  but  such  portion  of  it  as  his  individual  require¬ 
ments  demand,  in  his  own  office,  at  the  cost  of  postage  in 
mailing  it  to  him,  is  the  completion  of  an  almost  perfect 
system  in  developing  our  foreign  trade.  The  facilities  ai’e 
all  at  hand;  it  is  now  not  only  the  privilege  but  duty  of 
every  manufacturer  to  use  it  to  his  utmost  capacity,  for  in 
developing  foreign  commerce  it  is  time,  as  in  all  other 
efforts,  combined  and  persistent  action  is  what  tells.” 

The  Inland  Printer  reaches  United  States  consulates 
in  the  principal  printing  centers.  The  foreign  subscription 
list  is  steadily  growing.  The  publication  makes  the  world 
acquainted  with  the  products  of  American  printing  mate¬ 
rials  and  machinery  manufacturers. 

Our  advertisers  are  solicited  to  read  the  notation  from 
Congressman  Focht’s  speech  carefully,  and  then  consider 
the  opportunities  open  to  them  in  the  foreign  mai’ket. 
The  Inland  Printer  opens  the  door.  It  is  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  walk  in. 


AS  SEEN  BY  A  NON-PRINTER. 

We  recently  made  request  of  a  number  of  subscribers  to 
contribute  letters  for  publication  in  The  Inland  Printer, 
bearing  on  what  they  considered  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  confronting  printerdom.  Among  the  number  was  the 
well-known  paper  house  at  Spokane  —  John  W.  Graham 
&  Co. —  and  we  are  pleased  to  publish  the  reply  of  D.  M. 
Woodward,  of  that  concern,  who  declines  to  prepare  a  let¬ 
ter,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  a  printer  and  would  not 
presume  to  offer  advice  to  practical  men.  The  declination, 
however,  contains  such  valuable  advice  that  we  are  impelled 
to  publish  it: 

The  Inland  Printer,  Chicago: 

Gentlemen, —  Replying  to  yours  of  September  1,  relative  to  writing  for 
publication  a  letter  on  “  IVhat  I  Consider  the  ilost  Important  Question 
Confronting  the  Printer,”  will  say  that  I  am  not  a  printer  and  could  not 
give  advice  to  a  man  who  knows,  or  should  know,  every  detail  of  his  work. 
My  interest  in  The  Inland  Printer  comes  from  the  information  I  gather 
from  answers  to  questions  or  to  discussions  relative  to  printing.  In  my 
opinion,  the  most  important  thing  for  any  printer  is  to  know  the  cost  of 
his  products  and  have  the  courage  to  refuse  work  that  does  not  show  a 
profit  when  completed.  Whatever  affects  the  printer  reverts  to  the  paper- 
dealer,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  continue  the  good  work  of 
their  cost  congress  until  every  one,  whether  he  be  printer  or  consumer, 
knows  what  it  costs  to  produce  work.  Every  printer  should  read  one  or 
more  of  the  printers’  magazines.  Regretting  that  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  add  something  of  interest  to  The  Inland  Printer,  and  thanking  j'ou  for 
the  opportunity  of  assisting  in  your  work,  I  am. 

Yours  truly,  D.  JI.  Woodward. 


AULT  &  WIBORG  CO.  TO  OPEN  BRANCH  AT 
ATLANTA. 

The  big  ink  manufacturer  —  The  Ault  &  Wiborg  Com¬ 
pany — with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  branches 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  —  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  opening  a  branch  house  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
George  W.  Luetzeler,  who  for  many  years  has  represented 
this  well-known  concern  in  the  South  and  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  southern  trade,  will  have  direct 
supervision  of  the  Atlanta  house,  which  is  to  be  located  at 
127-129  Central  avenue.  Mr.  Luetzeler  will  be  assisted  by 
Donald  Woodward,  a  young  man  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  Cincinnati  headquarters  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  whose  work  has  evidenced  a  promising  future.  The 
opening  of  the  new  branch  is  another  indication  of  the 
rapid  development  and  growth  of  business  generally  in  the 
Southern  States. 
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This  department  is  exclusively  for  paid  business  announcements  of  advertisers,  and  for  paid  descriptions  of  articles,  machinery 
and  products  recently  introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the  printing  trades.  Responsibility  for  all  statements  published 


hereunder  rests  with  the  advertiser  solely. 


PRICE  OF  PADDING  GLUES  REDUCED  BY 
ROBERT  R.  BURRAGE. 

Robert  R.  Burrage,  Gold  and  Spruce  streets,  New  York 
city,  whose  specialty  in  the  manufacture  of  padding  glues 
for  all  purposes  has  made  his  name  synonymous  with  the 
product,  announces  that  he  has  made  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  padding  glues.  The  new  price-list  will  be  furnished 
on  request.  Twenty  years  of  practical  experience  is  back 
of  Mr.  Burrage,  whose  motto  is  “A  first-class  product  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.” 


THE  AMBART  AUTOMATIC-RULING  INK  FOUNTAIN. 

The  old-fashioned  ruling  fountain  —  that  ineffective, 
out-of-date  makeshift  for  the  paper-ruler,  and  probably  the 
cause  of  more  “  cuss  words  ”  than  any  other  thing  he  en¬ 
counters  in  his  work  —  seems  to  be  about  to  pass  into  the 


discard.  For  there  is  now  a  new  and  perfect  fountain  — 
one  that  has  done  away  with  all  the  objections  of  all  the  old 
fountains  at  one  clean  sweep. 

The  Ambart  Automatic-ruling  Ink  Fountain,  invented 
by  a  practical  paper-ruler  and  perfected  by  a  mechanical 
engineer,  works  on  the  well-known  principle  of  capillary 
attraction.  However,  it  works  in  a  way  that  is  entirely  new 
in  its  application  of  that  principle. 

The  Ambart  is  so  designed  that  once  carefully  adjusted 
to  the  machine,  it  requires  absolutely  no  further  attention. 
Its  action  is  entirely  automatic.  When  the  machine  is 
stopped,  or  when  the  pen  beam  is  raised,  the  flow  of  ink 
ceases;  when  the  machine  starts,  the  ink  again  commences 
to  flow.  This  means  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  shut  off  the 
fountain  when  the  machine  is  stopped,  and  start  it  again 


when  the  ruling  is  continued.  All  this  the  Ambart  does 
automatically. 

Once  set  properly  on  the  machine,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  put  the  Ambart  in  operation  is  to  connect  the  ink-pan  ! 
to  the  flannel  on  the  pen  beam  by  means  of  a  “  feeder  flan¬ 
nel.”  Fifteen  seconds  will  suffice  to  put  it  in  operation  for 
any  job.  The  use  of  the  brush  to  apply  the  ink  is  entirely 
eliminated.  The  operator  has  all  his  time  to  attend  to  the 
paper  and  the  pens.  The  lines  are  always  uniform  in 
weight.  The  reservoir  holds  enough  ink  for  a  full  day’s  1 
work  on  any  ordinary  ruling.  . 

The  Barrett-Cravens  Company,  206  South  Jefferson 
street,  Chicago,  who  are  marketing  this  very  useful  device,  ' 
have  tried  it  out  thoroughly  in  Chicago,  where  it  has  proven  j 
a  remarkable  success.  They  guarantee  it  to  work  perfectly,  I 
and  any  dealer  is  authorized  to  sell  it  on  ten  days’  trial.  I 
The  Ambart  fountain  is  for  sale  by  all  leading  bookbinders’  1 
supply  houses.  The  price  is  moderate —  $3.75.  | 


MORGANS  &  WILCOX  MFG.  CO.’S  BIG  STEEL  j 

FURNITURE. 

i 

As  a  time  and  labor  saver  in  big  blankwork,  and  in  fill-  f 
ing  large  open  spaces  in  chases  or  press  beds,  the  Big  Steel  j 
Furniture  is  a  surprise  in  its  results  of  accuracy  and  dis-  • 
patch.  The  new  Enlarged  Iron  Furniture,  working  in  con- 
nection  with  the  Big  Steel  Furniture,  saves  many  hours’  ■! 
presswork.  Printers  who  study  their  costs  will  find  much  f 
advantage  by  investing  in  these  time-savers.  See  adver-  j 
tisement  on  page  358.  ! 


THE  MIEHLE  PRESS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Sigmund  Krausz,  of  the  Miehle  Printing  Press  &  '■ 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicago,  has  lately  returned  i 

from  an  eight  months’  journey  in  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Pan-  : 
ama,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  i 
Paraguay,  Brazil,  Venezuela  and  Cuba,  where  he  invest!-  i 
gated  the  conditions  of  the  printing  business  in  general, 
visiting  newspapers  and  job-printers  and  getting  valuable  ' 
information  of  a  technical  and  graphic  nature.  ■ 

The  trip  was  undertaken  with  a  view  of  looking  up  | 
Miehle  Presses  working  in  customers’  shops  in  those  terri¬ 
tories,  to  renew  old-established  relations  and  to  form  new 
ones  in  the  interest  of  his  concern,  which  he  found,  aside  i 
from  the  manufacturers  of  newspaper  rotai’y  presses,  the  ; 
only  American  factory  enjoying  an  enviable  reputation  as 
a  quality  producer  in  two-revolution  flat-bed  presses. 

“  It  is  no  exaggeration,”  says  Mr.  Krausz,  “  when  I  say  ■ 
that  there  is  hardly  a  printing  establishment  in  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  I  visited  where  the  Miehle  is  not  favorably  known  and  ' 
spoken  of,  and  when  it  comes  to  shops  where  they  are  in 
use  I  was  made  proud  by  the  unstinted  praise  bestowed  on 
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the  economical  performance,  efficiency  and  durability  of  our 
presses. 

“As  an  example  I  may  quote  six  Miehle  Presses  of  large 
size  which  have  been  working  day  and  night  for  over  six 
years  in  the  big  establishment  of  ‘  Zig-zag,’  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  publishing  office  in  South  America,  which  has  printed 
its  five  magazines  on  these  machines,  during  the  period 
mentioned,  without  necessity  for  any  repairs  whatever  and 
under  continuous  pressure  of  2,000  to  2,200  impressions  per 
hour. 

“A  similar  testimony  was  given  by  the  Compania  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Fosforos,  the  largest  printing-office  in  Buenos  Aires, 


SIGMUND  KRAUSZ. 


where  several  Miehles  have  also  been  employed  since  1904; 
and  the  most  practical  proof  of  entire  satisfaction  has 
been  given  by  our  receiving  last  summer  orders  for  four 
new  machines  from  these  two  houses. 

“  I  could  quote  similar  instances  from  Mexico,  Cuba 
and  other  Latin-American  countries,  but  we  are  not  given 
to  blowing  our  own  horn  too  much.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
regret  to  state  that  American  manufactures  in  general, 
with  the  exception  of  well-known  indispensable  specialties, 
such  as  agricultural  machinery,  typewriters,  etc.,  are  not 
looked  upon  with  much  favor  on  account  of  reluctance  of 
our  manufacturers  to  comply  with  South  American  business 
methods,  faulty  packing,  and  —  what  is  most  deplorable  — 
shipping  goods  not  in  strict  accordance  with  samples. 

“As  to  the  business  of  printing  machinery  in  general,  it 
is  the  Germans  who  have  the  upper  hand  at  present,  having 
crowded  out  the  French,  who  at  the  opening  of  the  market 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  almost  had  a  monopoly  of 
it.  British  manufacturers  sell  here  and  there  a  few 
machines  to  English  printing  establishments,  and  some 
Italian  presses  are  going  to  countries  with  large  Italian 
population,  such  as  Argentina  and  Brazil.  Once  in  a  while 
a  Belgium  machine  is  seen,  too;  but  the  bulk  of  presses,  as 
I  said  before,  comes  from  Germany. 


“  In  this  connection  I  must  mention  a  fact,  and  that  is 
that  most  of  the  foreign  two-revolution  presses  which,  with 
the  advance  of  the  graphic  arts  in  South  America,  have 
been  lately  imported  there,  show  more  or  less  ill-designed 
attempts  to  imitate  the  bed  motion  and  other  features  of 
the  Miehle,  which  have  made  it  the  undisputed  leader  in 
modern  flat-bed  printing-presses. 

“After  all,  imitation  is  the  most  sincere  flattery.” 


THE  EDDY  PAPER-TESTER  EOR  PRINTERS. 

The  attention  of  printers  is  directed  to  a  device  which 
will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  as  a  protection,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  a  means  of  testing  strength  and  other  obscure  qualities  of 
paper.  The  color,  finish,  feel  and  other  superficial  condi¬ 
tions  of  paper  are  quite  apparent  to  all,  but  the  “  body  ”  or 
“  substance  ”  of  paper,  commonly  called  strength,  is  difficult 
to  define  unless  one  possesses  the  technical  knowledge. 
With  an  Eddy  Paper-tester  samples  of  paper  may  be  tested 
with  accuracy,  and  the  relative  strength  and  density  com¬ 
pared.  The  Eddy  Paper-tester  registers  numerically  the 
strength  of  the  samples  tested,  so  that  if  a  sample  is  above 
or  below  normal  it  is  made  manifest  at  once.  A  printer 


THE  EDDY  PAPER-TESTER. 


may  keep  a  set  of  standard  samples  for  compai’ison  so  that 
he  is  in  a  position  to  match  qualities  and  will  be  less  likely 
to  err  in  the  selection  of  the  best  values.  These  machines 
are  built  on  correct  lines,  and  are  carefully  tested  before 
being  delivered.  The  price  is  within  the  means  of  all  plant¬ 
ers.  Can  any  printer  afford  to  be  without  an  Eddy  Paper- 
tester?  For  further  particulars  address  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  —  Dobler  &  Mudge,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


PEERLESS  ALTERNATING-CURRENT  POWER 
MOTORS. 

In  Bulletin  No.  33,  just  issued,  the  Peerless  Electric 
Company,  Warren,  Ohio,  describes  and  illustrates  with  full 
detail  the  direct-current  motors  and  generators  of  the 
Multipolar  type  manufactured  by  them. 

An  advance  leaflet  of  the  Peerless  Alternating  Current 
Power  Motors  accompanies  the  bulletin,  announcing  the 
company’s  1912  line  of  small  alternating-current  motors. 
These  motors  are  of  the  induction  type,  with  rotating  sec¬ 
ondary  member.  Therefore  they  contain  neither  rotating 
wires,  carbon  brushes,  nor  commutator. 

The  literature  of  the  Peerless  Electric  Company,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  various  phases  of  electrical  di’ive,  may  be 
obtained  on  request. 
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THE  CHALLENGE  MACHINERY  CO.— THREE 
GENERATIONS  OF  LEES. 

The  portraits  here  shown  are  commemorative  of  the 
seventy-second  birthday  of  James  L.  Lee,  the  president  of 
the  Challenge  Machinery  Company,  of  Grand  Haven,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Mr.  Lee  is  a  practical  printer  of  the  old  school,  hav¬ 
ing  worked  up  from  the  “  case  ”  to  positions  of  foreman  and 
manager  of  leading  Chicago  shops,  prior  to  the  big  Chicago 
fire  in  1871.  As  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Shniedewend  & 
Lee,  away  back  in  the  early  seventies,  “  Jimmie  ”  Lee,  as 
he  was  familiarly  known,  first  became  prominent  as  a 


THRER  GENERATIONS  OP  LEES  —  JAMES  L.  LEE,  J.  EDGAR  LEE, 

J.  WESLEY  LEE. 

manufacturer  and  dealer  in  printing  machinery  and  print¬ 
ers’  supplies.  Although  hale  and  hearty,  Mr.  Lee  has  prac¬ 
tically  retired  from  active  business.  The  peaceful,  every¬ 
day  life  amidst  the  tropical  flower-gardens  of  his  beautiful 
Pasadena  (Cal.)  home  is  a  fitting  reward  to  the  many  years 
of  ceaseless  toil  and  business  worries. 

J.  Edgar  Lee,  representing  the  second  generation  in  the 
picture,  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1866,  receiving  his  early 
education  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  that  city.  Entering 
the  office  of  Shniedewend  &  Lee  as  an  errand  boy  in  1882, 
he  advanced  step  by  step  through  all  the  departments  of 
the  business  end.  He  then  took  up  shopwork  and  mastered 
the  underlying  principles  of  proper  machine  construction 
and  design.  In  1893  the  Challenge  Machinery  Company 
was  organized  with  J.  Edgar  Lee  as  assistant  manager. 
He  has  steadily  gone  ahead,  now  filling  the  position  of 
treasurer  and  general  manager.  The  healthy  growth  and 
splendid  advancement  of  the  company  under  his  manage¬ 
ment  speaks  well  for  his  foresight,  judgment  and  expe¬ 
rience. 

J.  Wesley  Lee,  the  eighteen-year-old  member  of  the 
group,  gives  every  promise  of  making  good  the  old  saying, 
“  Like  father,  like  son.”  Although  but  a  boy  in  years,  he 
can  talk  “  printing  machinery  ”  like  an  expert.  If  inborn 
genius  and  careful  training  count,  J.  Wesley  will  surely  do 
his  share  toward  keeping  the  name  of  Lee  synonymous  with 
high-grade  printing  machinery. 


EDISON  AND  THE  NEW  EDUCATION. 

“  I  hear  you  have  a  new  idea  about  education.  What  is 
it?  ”  our  president  inquired. 

“I  have,”  said  Edison  —  “education  by  moving  pic¬ 
tures.  Teach  the  children  everything,  from  mathematics  to 
morality,  by  little  dramas  acted  out  before  the  camera,  and 
reproduced  in  the  schoolroom  at  a  very  low  cost.  Sort  o’ 
.swing  the  education  in  on  them  so  attractively  that  they’ll 


want  to  go  to  school.  You’ll  have  to  lick  'em  to  keep  ’em 
away. 

“  Take  geography.  You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  dry  details  of  geography  from  a  book.  We  show  a 
map  with  a  mark  pointing  to  some  remote  spot,  say  in 
Africa.  Our  men  have  been  there  with  the  camera.  The 
picture-play  shows  the  native  village  in  the  forest.  It  is 
early  morning.  The  people  awake,  stroll  out,  cook  break¬ 
fast,  eat  it,  go  about  their  work,  picking  rubber  or  cocoa, 
or  whatever  it  may  be.  Then  we  show  them  in  their  games 
and  dances.  Do  you  suppose  the  boys  and  girls  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  country  and  its  customs  and  its  products?  Why, 
they’ve  actually  been  there,  through  the  camera. 

“  We’ve  got  men  in  Australia  now,  photographing  the 
immense  flocks  of  sheep  on  the  ranges,  the  work  and  play 
of  the  shepherds,  the  washing  of  the  sheep,  the  shearing, 
the  washing  of  the  wool,  putting  it  in  bales,  freighting  it 
down  to  the  sea,  loading  it  in  ships.  Then  we’ll  show  the 
ships  unloading  at  the  East  India  docks  at  London,  the 
wool  shipped  to  the  factory,  unloaded,  scoured,  carded, 
spun,  dyed,  woven,  the  cloth  made  up  in  bolts.  Then  the 
measuring,  cutting,  basting,  fitting,  sewing,  finishing  of 
garments,  and  at  last  the  tailor  putting  the  coat  on  the 
man  —  all  in  one  series  from  the  beginning  in  the  Austra¬ 
lian  bush.  Don’t  you  think  that  will  hold  their  attention? 

“  To  put  this  within  the  reach  of  every  school  in  the 
countl-y,”  Edison  remarked,  “  we’ve  had  to  work  down  the 
moving-pictui’e  machine  to  the  size  that  we  can  sell  for 
about  fifty  dollars.  Then  we’ve  brought  down  the  film, 
which  is  ordinarily  one  thousand  feet  long,  to  about  seventy- 
seven  feet  long.  Look  at  those  figures  on  the  film,  each 
156-1000  of  an  inch  in  height!  Pretty  small,  aren’t  they? 
You  see,  the  drama  runs  down  one  side  of  the  strip,  comes 
back  up  the  middle,  and  then  finishes  by  running  back 
again  along  the  opposite  side.  So  we  really  get  231  feet  of 
picture  or  77  feet  of  film.  We’ll  rent  a  set  of  pictures  to  a 
school  for  eight  dollars  a  week.  That’s  pretty  cheap,  isn’t 
it?  You  couldn’t  hire  much- of  a  teacher  for  eight  dollars  a 
week,  could  you?  And  then  think  of  the  saving  —  you 
won’t  need  any  truant  officer.  No,  siree!  Every  little  tod¬ 
dler  in  the  district  will  just  want  to  scoot  to  school!  ”  — 
William  Inglis,  in  Harper’s  Weekly. 


DID  YOU  EVER? 

Did  you  ever  try  to  sell  your  goods  in  Germany? 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  Germany  has  a  population  of 
over  sixty-five  million? 

Did  you  ever  realize  that  these  sixty-five  million  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  great  buyers? 

Did  you  know  that  some  of  the  biggest  American  firms 
are  doing  a  rattling  good  business  in  Germany? 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  labor-saving  machinery 
is  eagerly  bought  in  Germany? 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  American  machinery  has  revolu¬ 
tionized  several  branches  of  German  manufacture? 

Did  you  ever  know  that  the  Germans  are  like  the  Athe¬ 
nians  of  old,  always  looking  after  something  new? 

Did  you  ever  try  to  exploit  the  German  market? 

Did  you  know  that  the  Germans  are  larger  buyers  of 
American  machinery  and  American  made  goods  than  all 
other  Europeans? 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  American  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Trade,  Berlin? 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  this  association  was  organized 
primarily  for  the  promotion  of  American  trade  with  Ger¬ 
many? 

If  you  have  not  heard  of,  nor  done,  any  of  these  things, 
get  busy  at  once! 
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Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.  (Limited),  De  Montfort  Press,  Leicester,  England, 
Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.  (Limited),  Thanet  House,  231  Strand,  London, 
W,  C,,  England, 

Penrose  &  Co,,  109  Farringdon  Road,  London,  E,  C,,  England, 

It  M.  Dawson  &  Sons,  Cannon  House,  Breams  buildings,  London,  E,  C., 
England, 

Ale.y,  Cowan  &  Sons  (Limited),  General  Agents,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and 
Adelaide,  Australia. 

Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons  (Limited),  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

F.  T.  Wimble  &  Co.,  87  Clarence  street,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

G.  Hedeler,  Niirnbergerstrasse  18,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

H.  Calmels,  150  Boulevard  du  Montparnasse,  Paris,  France. 

John  Dickinson  &  Co.  (Limited),  Capetown  and  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

A.  Oudshoorn,  179  rue  de  Paris,  Charenton,  France. 

Jean  Van  Overstraeten,  3  rue  Villa  Herinosa,  Brussels,  Belgium. 


WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices  for  this  department:  40  cents  for  each  ten  words  or  less;  mini¬ 
mum  charge,  80  cents.  Under  “  Situations  Wanted,”  25  cents  for  each  ten 
words  or  less ;  minimum  cliarge,  50  cents,  .\ddress  to  be  counted.  Price 
invariabl.v  the  same  whether  one  or  more  insertions  are  taken.  Casb  must 
accompany  tbe  order.  Tbe  insertion  of  ads.  received  in  Cbicailo 
later  than  tbe  I5tb  of  tbe  month  preceding  publication  not  iSuar- 
anteed.  We  can  not  send  copies  free  to  classified  advertisers. 


BOOKS. 


SIMPLEX  TYPE  COMPUTER,  by  J.  L.  Kelman.  Tells  instantly  the  number 
of  picas  or  ems  there  are  in  any  width,  and  the  number  of  lines  per  inch 
in  length  of  .any  type,  from  5%  to  12  point.  Gives  accurately  and  quickly 
the  number  of  ems  contained  in  any  size  of  composition,  either  by  picas  or 
square  inches,  in  all  the  different  sizes  of  body-type,  and  the  nearest 
approximate  weight  of  metal  per  1,000  ems,  if  set  by  Linotype  or  Monotype 
machine.  Price,  $1.50.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET  MANUAL  OF  PRINTING,  a  full  and  concise  explanation  of 
the  technical  points  in  the  printing  trade,  for  the  use  of  the  printer  and 
his  patrons ;  contains  rules  for  punctuation  and  capitalization,  style,  mark¬ 
ing  proof,  make-up  of  book,  sizes  of  books,  sizes  of  the  untrimmed  leaf, 
number  of  words  in  a  square  inch,  diagrams  of  imposition  and  mucli  other 
valuable  information  not  always  at  hand  when  wanted ;  50  cents.  THE 

INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago, 


“  COST  OF  PRINTING,”  by  F.  W.  Baltes,  presents  a  system  of  accounting 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  many  years,  is  suitable  for 
large  or  small  printing-offices,  and  is  a  safeguard  against  errors,  omissions  or 
losses ;  its  use  makes  it  absolutely  certain  that  no  work  can  pass  through 
the  office  without  being  charged,  and  its  actual  cost  in  all  details  shown, 
74  pages,  6%  by  10  inches,  cloth,  ,$1.50,  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COM¬ 
PANY,  Chicago, 


TO  LOVERS  OF  ART  PRINTING  —  A  limited  edition  of  200  numbered 
copies  of  Gray’s  “  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,”  designed, 
hand-lettered  and  illuminated  in  water-colors  b3'  F,  .1.  Trezise.  Printed 
from  plates  on  imported  hand-made  paper  and  durabl.v  and  artistically 
bound.  Price,  bo.xed,  $2  postpaid.  THE  INL.VND  PRINTER  CO.,  Chicago. 


PAPER  PURCH.VSERS’  GUIDE,  by  Edward  Siebs.  Contains  list  of  all  bond, 
flat,  linen,  ledger,  cover,  manila  and  writing  papers  carried  in  stock  by 
Chicago  dealers,  with  full  and  broken  package  prices.  Every  buyer  of  paper 
should  have  one.  25  cents.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COIIPANY,  Chicago. 


PRICES  FOR  PRINTING,  by  F.  W.  Baltes.  Complete  cost  system  and 
selling  prices.  Adapted  to  any  localitj'.  Pocket  size.  $1  by  mail. 
THE  INLAND  PRINl'ER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


OFFICL4L  NOTICE  —  In  compliance  with  Section  30,  Constitution  and 
Laws  of  the  Sovereign  Camp,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  proposals  to  print 
and  deliver  at  its  office  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  blanks,  blank  books,  receipts, 
blank  applications,  etc.,  as  needed  during  the  year  1912,  are  invited.  Spe¬ 
cifications  and  conditions  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  J.  C.  Root, 
Sovereign  Commander,  and  .John  T.  Yates,  Sovereign  Clerk,  W.  0.  W.  build¬ 
ing,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  will  be  submitted  at  the  first  meeting  in  1912  of  the 
Sovereign  Executive  Council,  it  being  understood  that  should  any  or  all  bids 
submitted  be  unsatisfactory,  they  may  be  rejected  and  proposals  again 
invited.  J.  C.  ROOT,  JOHN  T.  Y.ITES,  SUPPLY  COMMITTEE,  SOVER¬ 
EIGN  CAMP,  WOODMEN  OF  THE  WORLD,  Omaha,  Neb.,  25th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1911. 


FOR  SALE  —  Job-printing  office,  fully  equipped;  inventory,  $1,100;  busi¬ 
ness  established  3%  j'ears ;  small  work  only;  good  location;  an  ideal 
plant.  In  wealthiest  town,  for  its  size,  in  the  United  States.  One  man  able 
to  do  all  office  and  shop  work;  owner  averaged  $109  monthly  in  1910. 
Good  opportunity  for  jmung,  sober,  able,  energetic,  all-around  printer  to 
earn  $125  or  moi'e  monthly.  Make  me  an  offer ;  down  payment,  balance 
monthh'.  Would  prefer  hustler  with  little  money  than  all  cash  from  a 
drinking  or  “  has-been  ”  printer.  State  experience,  both  jobwork  and 
office,  as  I  might  prevent  j'our  possible  failure  by  refusing  offer.  Owner 
retiring,  but  can  coach  the  buj'er  for  awhile.  EDWIN  SCHIMPF,  Union- 
town,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  Whole  or  half  interest  in  the  best-equipped  printing  plant 
in  the  South,  doing  a  business  of  over  $100,000  of  highly  profitable 
work  per  annum  ;  possibilities  unlimited ;  located  in  the  most  progressive 
city  of  over  100,000  people  in  the  entile  South  ;  owner  has  other  invest¬ 
ments  that  require  his  attention ;  will  inventory  over  $60,000  —  $25,000 
cash,  balance  terms ;  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  for  a  live  wire ;  don’t 
answer  unless  j’ou  can  give  references  as  to  your  ability  and  financial  stand¬ 
ing.  N  543. 


FOR  SALE  —  The  finest  printing  plant  west  of  Chicago  ;  located  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  city  of  400,000  inhabitants ;  have  $45,000  worth  of  machinery  and 
equipment  nearly  new ;  have  a  good  line  of  customers,  including  several 
publications,  and  the  plant  is  making  money.  Change  in  other  business 
in  which  I  am  interested  compels  me  to  be  out  of  the  city  most  of  the 
time,  so  I  am  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  sell.  N  568. 


Megill’s  Patent 

SPRING  TONGUE  GAUGE  PINS 

$1.20  per  doz.  with  extra  tongues 

MEGILL’S 

Automatic  Register  Gauge 

automatically  sets  sheets  to  perfect  register.  Applies  instantly  to 
any  make  of  popular  job  press.  No  fitting.  Great  in  efficiency. 
Method  of  attaching  does  not  interfere  with  raising  lympan.  Only 
$4.80. 

E.  L.  MEGILL,  Pat.  and  Mfr. 

60  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK 

From  us  or  your  dealer.  Free  booklets. 

Megill’s  Patent 

DOUBLE- GRIP  GAUGES 

$1.25  set  of  3  with  extra  tongues 

QUICK  ON 

VISE  GRIP 
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FOR  SALE  —  Country  newspaper  and  job-printing  business  in  Colorado  town 
of  about  600  population,  100  miles  from  Denver.  The  paper  has  been 
established  25  years  and  is  enjoying  good  patronage.  For  particulars, 
address  THE  DENVER  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Denver,  Colo. 


INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  —  Imitation  typewritten  letters  offer  large 
profits.  Produced  on  any  job  press.  Let  me  write  them  for  your  cus¬ 
tomers —  you  print  them.  HO\V,\RD  O’BRIEN,  907  Rector  bldg.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


FOR  SALE  —  Complete  two-press  job  plant,  8  b.v  12  Gordon,  14  by  22 
Universal,  30-inch  cutter,  stitcher,  100  fonts  job  and  plenty  body  type. 
Inventories  $2,400.  Will  sell  for  less  than  half.  A  bargain  for  cash.  N  580. 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  young  man  with  business  ability  to  acquire  an 
interest  in  a  well-established  color-printing  concern  ;  very  little  capital 
required.  H.  SMITH,  2854  Cherokee  st.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED  —  Good  office  man  that  can  invest  $3,000  in  stock  in  established 
Linotype-Monot3’pe  business ;  prefer  man  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
printing.  N  180. 


PUBLISH  a  magazine  in  your  county.  Write  to-day  for  our  ready  prints. 
UNITED  MAGAZINES  PRESS,  Main  and  Market,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Publishing. 


$12,000  WILL  BUY  well-established  monthly  magazine  in  the  field  of 
mechanics.  IIARRIS-DIBBLE  COMP.ANY,  Masonic  bldg..  New  York  city. 


ENGRAVING  METHODS. 


.ANYBODY  CAN  MAKE  CUTS  with  my  simple  transferring  and  etching 
process ;  nice  cuts  from  prints,  drawings,  photos  are  easily  and  quickly 
made  by  the  unskilled  on  common  sheet  zinc ;  price  of  process,  $1 ;  all 
material  costs  at  any  drug  store  about  75  cents.  Circular  and  specimens 
for  stamp.  THOMAS  M.  D.AY,  Box  12,' Windfall,  Ind. 


MULTIPL.ATE  CUTS  —  Made  by  any  one ;  a  practical,  simple  process. 
Write  for  free  trial  offer.  M.  T.  McKINLEY,  Winona,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE. 


FOR  SALE  —  Miehle  two-revolution  press,  size  33  by  44  ;  New  Century 
press,  size  43  by  56  ;  Whitlock  two-revolution,  size  44  by  60 ;  Whitlock 
two-revolution,  size  32  by  47  ;  all  of  above  machines  have  been  thoroughl}' 
rebuilt  and  refinished  so  that  they  work  like  new,  and  are  good  as  new  in 
ever^^  particular.  AVill  be  sold  at  low  price  and  unusual  tenns,  as  little  as 
$50  being  accepted  for  the  initial  cash  payment  on  some  of  the  low-priced 
machines.  Your  name  on  postal  card  will  bring  illustrated  and  detailed 
description  of  rebuilt  presses  of  every  size  and  make.  WM.  L.  PACKARD, 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  1  Sej'bold  die-cutting  machine,  $400;  1  Seybold  bench  em¬ 
bossing  machine,  $120 ;  1  Rosback  power  crimping  machine,  $85 ;  1 

Rosback  28-inch  ix)wer  perforator,  $60 ;  1  Southworth  power  punching 

machine  with  several  heads,  8  dies,  25  per  cent  discount ;  overhauled  and 
guaranteed.  R.AYFIELD-DAHLY  CO.,  720-722  S.  Clark  st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  S.ALE  CHEAP  —  One  Cottrell  two-revolution  cylinder  press,  35  by  52 
four  big  form  rollers,  with  vibrators,  angle  roller  and  plate  distribution 
rear  delivery,  tapeless,  with  air  chamber.  One  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  cylinder  press 
with  21  by  23  inch  chases,  inside  measurements.  F^or  further  particulars 
address  THE  PENNSYLVANI.A  SOAP  CO.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


LINOTYPE  FOR  S.ALE  —  Model  4,  two-letter,  with  all  its  magazines 
matrices  and  other  accessories,  in  good  condition.  Has  had  little  use 
Only  reason  for  disposing  of  Linotype,  have  replaced  with  additional  Mono 
type.  CHAPPLE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  944  Dorchester  ave.,  Boston 
Mass. 


PRINTERS’  INK  SCALE  —  A  chromatic  scale  for  correctly  estimating  ink 
quantities  b.v  a  practical  pressman  from  actual  records.  Nothing  like  it 
published.  Price,  25  cents.  W.  E.  RADTKE,  320  Griind  ave.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


FOR  S.ALE  —  Scott  drum  cylinder  press;  two  rollers;  will  take  sheet  20 
by  30 ;  in  excellent  condition,  no  worn  parts.  High  speed,  2,500  per 
hour.  Fully  equipped.  GREELEY  PRINTERY,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  —  65-ineh  Dexter  feeder  for  Miehle  press,  $700  ;  Lion  Shniede- 
wend  extra-heavy  proof  press,  26  by  35  (cost  $500),  good  as  new. 
WANNER  MACHINERY  CO.,  215-223  AV.  Congress  st.,  Chicago. 


ANTI-WASTE  INK  CANS  AND  _EXPELLERS  have  now  proven  a  success. 

Save  50  per  cent  of  all  job  inks.  .A  postal  will  bring  full  particulars. 
ANTI-WASTE  CAN  EXPELLER  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR  S.ALE  —  .A  Columbian  10  b.v  15  hand-lever  press,  fine  condition  ;  large 
assortment  of  type.  New  stand,  cases,  etc.,  all  to  be  sold  together.  Bar¬ 
gain.  Write  CHARLES  BROWN,  Newton,  Iowa. 


LINOTYPES  FOR  SALE  —  One  Model  No.  1  and  Model  No.  3,  complete, 
with  motors,  extra  magazines,  etc.  SPRINGFIELD  PRINTING  &  BIND¬ 
ING  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BOOKBINDERS’  M.ACHINERY  —  Rebuilt  Nos.  3  and  4  Smyth  book-sewing 
machines,  thoroughly  overhauled  and  in  first-class  order.  JOSEPH  E. 
SMYTH,  634  F’ederal  st.,  Chicago. 


MODEL  2  LINOTYPE  FOR  SALE  —  Complete,  with  two  magazines,  con¬ 
taining  10  and  11  point  matrices.  AVALKER,  EA’ANS  &  COGGSAVELL, 
5  Broad  st..  Charleston,  N.  C. 


AA'ILL  SELL  at  reasonable  prices ;  pony  cylinder,  two-revolution,  23  by  27 ; 

multigraph  machine ;  28-inch  Rosback  perforators.  SH.AAV  PRINTING 
HOUSE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  Cases,  news  and  italic  cases ;  in  good  condition ;  will  sell 
cheap.  THE  H.  0.  SHEPARD  CO.,  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LINOTA'PES  FOR  SALE  —  Three  Model  1  Linotypes.  Address  RICHMOND 
PRESS,  INC.,  Governor  and  Ross  sts.,  Richmond,  A’a. 


HELP  WANTED. 


Artists. 


ARTIST  DESIGNER  to  take  full  charge  of  art  department  in  a  progressive 
establishment.  Financial  interest  could  be  secured  by  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  man.  N  272. 


Bookbinders. 


AA'ANTED  IMMEDIATELY  —  Blank-book  binder,  must  be  good  ruler  and 
gold  finisher,  for  a  small  bindery.  State  qualifications  and  wages  in  first 
letter.  A.  J.  AA’IDMAN,  Box  54,  McGregor,  Iowa. 


Compositors. 


ARTIST-PRINTER  —  Excellent  opportunity  for  capable  man  desirous  of 
securing  interest  in  good,  paying  business ;  ability  is  desired  rather  than 
money ;  man  who  can  plan  artistic  work  and  see  that  same  is  executed 
properly;  plant  invoices  $12,000  and  is  doing  better  than  $25,000  yearly, 
good,  clean  business ;  best  of  equipment ;  live  city  of  35,000  in  Middle 
AVest.  Open  shop.  N  589. 


FIRST-CLASS,  intelligent  job  compositor,  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
production  of  high-grade,  tasty  t3'pography  in  ad.  and  booklet  work ; 
one  competent  to  act  as  assistant  to  foreman  in  proofreading,  laying  out 
work,  etc.  ;  good,  permanent  nosition  for  capable,  experienced  man ;  give 
full  particulars.  PRINTING  ART,  P.  0.  Box  216,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Estimators. 


ESTIM.ATOR  AA'ANTED  —  A  practical  man  may  find  situation  if  qualified 
to  estimate  on  large  or  small  work ;  exceptional  ability  and  experience 
in  taking  orders  for  best  grade  of  work,  catalogue,  college  annuals,  genea¬ 
logical  and  history  editions.  New  England  house,  with  best  of  equipment. 
Must  be  absolutely  temperate,  reliable  and  diplomatic  in  dealing  with  cus¬ 
tomers.  To  riglit  man  a  good  salary.  State  age,  experience,  wage  expected, 
references.  N  597. 


Foremen.  Managers  and  Superintendents. 


AA’ANTED:  A  FIRST-CLASS  SUPERINTENDENT  —  A  man  who  is  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  the  general  book  and  job  printing  business,  com¬ 
posing-room.  pressroom,  machine  composition  and  binding ;  the  plant  is 
located  in  New  England  and  is  modern  in  every  respect,  up-to-date  in  its 
methods ;  the  position  will  pay  a  fair  salary  to  the  right  man  who  can 
make  good ;  must  be  temperate,  energetic,  gentlemanly,  must  have  good 
address  and  know  the  business  thoroughly ;  give  age,  salary  expected,  ref¬ 
erences  and  all  particulars.  N  564. 


APPLIC.ATION  IS  INA’ITED  for  position  as  general  superintendent  or  man¬ 
ager  of  large  printing  and  binding  plant  in  East,  producing  best  class  of 
work.  Applicants  must  possess  a  first-class  general  knowledge  of  letterpress 
work,  binding,  compositions,  half-tone  work  and  know  stock  values.  Good 
address,  absolutely  temperate,  good  correspondent,  fair  education,  a  hustler, 
but  always  a  gentleman.  Please  state  experience,  where  gained,  age  and 
salary  expected  to  make  good.  No  labor  troubles,  open  office.  N  596. 


AA'ANTED  —  A  man  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  printing  and  binding, 
familiar  rvith  cost  sv'stem,  buying  and  general  clerical  work ;  good  cor¬ 
respondent,  able  to  take  contracts  for  the  best  class  of  book  and  catalogue 
work,  also  general  jobwork ;  temperate,  honest,  good  address,  able  to  con¬ 
trol  himself  and  deal  with  men  and  customers  right ;  good  salary  to  right 
man ;  send  references,  age,  experience  and  salary  expected.  N  563. 


Inkmakers. 


INKMAKER  —  Hustler,  with  good  knowledge  of  flat-bed  and  rotary  blacks, 
to  take  charge  of  black-ink  millroom.  The  right  man  will  have  a  i^r- 
manent  position  at  a  good  salary.  Residence  in  New  York  city  is  essential. 
Apply  b3’  letter,  giving  full  details  as  to  experience,  etc.  N  574. 


Operators  and  Machinists. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  for  competent,  all-around  linotype  operator  and 
make-up  man ;  a  splendid  opening  with  a  weekly  farm  paper  for  a 
competent  young  man  who  is  looking  for  a  steady  position  with  advance¬ 
ment  ;  country-office  training  preferred  ;  give  full  explanation  of  experience ; 
state  salary  wanted  to  start  and  give  references  in  first  letter ;  office  located 
in  Pennsylvania.  F.  H.  NANCE,  1013  Oregon  av.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ivyi  A  1^17  by  attaching  NEW  CENTURY  FOUNTAINS 

I Y  [  J[  to  your  jobbers.  The  perfection  of  fountains.  Will  increase 

press  output  from  3,000  to  5,000  a  day  on  steady  runs.  No  readjusting 
after  washup  or  when  changing  impressions.  One-screw  ink  feed.  One-screw  roller  contact.  Will  not  mark  the  print. 
Minimizes  danger  of  offset  by  reason  of  uniform  inking.  Can  be  taken  apart  in  a  few  seconds,  with  the  fingers,  without 
screw-driver  or  wrench.  Will  do  the  work  of  a  long  fountain  without  its  disadvantages.  It  is  a  producer  of  RESULTS — 
More  Impressions  and  Better  Work.  For  Chandler  &  Price,  Challenge,  and  all  Gordon  Presses. 

Get  a  descriptive  circular  from  your  dealer  or  send  to  us.  THE  W^AGNER  MFG.  CO.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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Proofreaders. 


I’KOOFREADEll  —  ^Vell-cducated,  practical  printer,  with  thorough  experi¬ 
ence  as  proofreader ;  desire  man  who  is  also  competent  job  compositor ; 
good,  permanent  position  for  capable,  reliable  man  ;  give  full  particulars. 
PROOFREADER,  P.  0.  Box  216,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 


Salesmen. 


WANTED  —  Old-established  eastern  ink  and  color  house  desires  first-class 
salesman  for  the  city  of  New  A’ork.  One  who  lias  experience  and  who 
can  command  a  certain  amount  of  trade.  Good,  permanent  position  for  the 
right  man.  State  experience  and  salary  required.  N  151. 

WELL-KNOWN  MANUFACTURER  of  perforating  and  punching  machines 
desires  live  traveling  salesman ;  one  having  bookbinders’  and  printers’ 
machinery  experience;  part  salary,  commission,  or  straight  salary.  N  570. 


INSTRUCTION. 


A  BEGINNER  on  the  Mergenthaler  will  find  the  THALER  KEYBOARD 
invaluable ;  the  operator  out  of  practice  will  find  it  just  the  thing  he 
needs ;  exact  touch,  bell  announces  finish  of  line ;  22-page  instruction  book. 
When  ordering,  state  which  layout  you  want  —  No.  1,  without  fractions; 
No.  2,  two-letter,  with  commercial  fractions,  two-letter  without  commercial 
fractions,  standard  Junior,  German.  THALER  KEYBO-4RD  COMPANY,  505 
“  P  ”  st.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  also  all  agencies  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company.  Price,  $4. 


N.  E.  LINOTA’PE  SCHOOL,  7  Dix  place,  Boston,  Mass.  Six-machine  plant, 
run  solely  as  school ;  liberal  hours,  thorough  instruction ;  our  grad¬ 
uates  succeed.  Write  for  particulars  before  deciding. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


DO  YOU  WANT  HELP  FOR  ANY  DEPARTMENT?  —  The  Inland  Printer 
Emplo.vment  Exchange  has  lists  of  available  employees  for  all  depart¬ 
ments,  which  will  be  furnished  free  upon  receipt  of  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago. 


Bookbinders. 


.\LL-AROUND  BOOKBINDER  open  for  position  after  December  5.  Best  of 
references.  Northwest  preferred.  N  590. 


WANTED  — ■  By  practical  ruler,  finisher  and  forwarder,  position  as  working 
foreman,  small  bindery.  N  576. 


Compositors. 


COMPOSITOR  — •  A-1,  wants  situation  in  first-class  shop  ;  west  preferred  ; 
union.  N  341. 


WANTED  —  Situation  by  a  compositor  who  is  familiar  with  the  most 
refined  and  artistic  grades  of  printing ;  one  who  knows  how ;  union. 
N581. 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTER  desires  change  after  January  1  ;  age  22,  married, 
sober,  union.  PRINTER,  1220  North  Quincy  st.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


Engravers. 


TWO  FIRST-CLASS  EMULSION  OPERATORS,  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
kinds  of  high-grade  direct  colorwork,  desire  to  make  a  change.  Address, 
giving  particulars,  M  W  3759,  H.\ASENSTEIN  &  VOGLER,  A.  G.,  Munich, 
Germany. 


Estimators. 


ESTIMATOR  —  Knows  what  a  job  is  worth  and  has  nerve  enough  to  ask 
it ;  knows  stock-laying,  cost  systems,  efficiency.  Can  make  good  as  man¬ 
ager.  N  587. 


Foremen,  Managers  and  Superintendents. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  By  a  thorough,  practical,  young  printing  superin¬ 
tendent  of  15  years’  experience  in  medium-sized  and  large  cities ;  a 
thorough  executive,  competent  of  handling  a  large  force  of  men.  For  last 
four  years  engaged  in  handling  a  large  city  daily  newspaper  with  double¬ 
head  issue.  Can  also  superintend  a  large  job  office  in  connection  with  a 

daily  newspaper.  Nothing  considered  in  city  under  60,000  population  ;  at 
present  am  employed  on  a  large  daily  paper  in  the  North,  but  desire  a 

change.  Can  produce  the  goods  if  you  can  pay  the  money.  IVill  go  any 

plaee  in  the  United  States.  N  594. 


FOREMAN-SUPERINTENDENT  —  Practical  printer,  successful  shop  man¬ 
ager,  hard  worker,  4  years  with  present  house  as  composing-room  fore¬ 
man  and  superintendent,  20  years’  experience  in  high-grade  catalogue, 
general  book,  blank-book  and  commercial  printing,  is  open  for  engagement. 
N  583. 


A  YOUNG  M.4N  in  the  printing  industry  for  the  past  7  years,  familiar  with 
detail,  energetic  and  reliable,  at  present  purchasing  agent  for  a  large 
manufacturing  stationer ;  can  estimate,  a  man  who  can  grasp  a  situation 
and  handle  it  —  that’s  N  559. 


WANTED  —  Situation  as  foreman  or  assistant  foreman  in  an  up-to-date 
printing-office  doing  a  high-class  line  of  work.  Will  be  open  for  engage¬ 
ments  January  1 ;  union.  N  582. 


M  ANTED  —  Situation  as  manager  of  large  printing  plant.  Request  per¬ 
sonal  interview.  IVill  call.  "Write  to  J.  G.,  508  IV.  Jefferson  st.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 


PRESSROOM  FOREM.4N  —  Executive  ability,  reliable,  temperate,  e.xper:- 
enced  on  all  grades  of  printing,  desires  position  as  foreman.  N  234. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OR  FOREM.4N  —  Can  handle  men  to  best  advantage; 
familiar  with  all  classes  of  work  ;  union.  N  429. 


Operators  and  Machinists. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  —  If  you,  are  looking  for  a  good,  steady  man,  who 
is  sober  and  industrious,  one  who  has  no  use  for  liquor,  and  one  who 
has  had  charge  of  a  machine  for  nine  years,  also  one  who  can  furnish  good 
references,  and  whose  proofs  are  clean  and  is  careful  with  the  machine,  let 
me  hear  from  you  ;  am  employed  on  No.  5  machine.  FLOYD  A.  THOMP¬ 
SON,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR  (with  cash  to  purchase  machines)  would  like  to 
get  in  touch  with  responsible  printing  concern  needing  linotype  composi¬ 
tion  ;  would  install  one  or  more  macliines  anywliere  in  U.  S.  Address 
J.  E.  "WALKUP,  Madison,  Ind. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST,  who  understands  the  composition  business,  wishes 
position  with  first-class  book  office ;  no  operating.  West  preferred. 
N  176. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR  —  Capacity  of  machines  guaranteed ;  want  to 
change  to  small  city;  union;  reliable.  N  265. 

Pressmen. 


FIRST-CL.4SS  HALF-TONE  PRESSM.4N,  having  ten  years’  experience  on 
cylinder  and  platen  presses,  desires  to  make  a  change  in  tlie  near  future. 
Would  consider  a  position  on  pony  presses  with  people  doing  meritorious 
work.  Character  the  best.  N  573. 


FOREMAN  desires  to  take  charge  of  letterpress  and  lithograph  pressroom ; 

practical  man  on  3  and  4  color  process  half-tone  and  color  work,  offset, 
single  and  2-color  rotaries ;  also  automatic  feeders.  FOREMAN,  202  0th 
ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Rulers. 


WANTED  —  Position  by  a  first-class  paper-ruler.  N  565. 


TYPE. 


TYPE  made  from  copper-alloy  metal  to  standard  line,  popular  faces,  30 
cents  per  pound.  Send  for  catalogue.  MANLIUS  PUB.  CO.,  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 


WANTED  —  To  lease,  with  privilege  of  purchase,  a  paying  newspaper  and 
job  business  by  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  competent  newspaper  man  and 
practical  printer  of  many  j'ears’  experience;  prefer  exclusive  field.  N  598. 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


PRINT  BLOTTERS  for  yourself  —  the  best  advertising  medium  for  printers. 

We  furnish  handsome  color  plates,  strong  wording  and  complete  “  lay¬ 
out  ” —  new  design  each  month.  Write  to-day  for  free  samples  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHAS.  L.  STILES,  230  N.  3d  st.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  8-12 


Bookbinders*  and  Printers*  Machinery. 


DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.  Folding  machines,  auto¬ 
matic  feeders  for  presses,  folders  and  ruling  machines.  2-12 


Bookbinders’  Supplies. 


SLADE,  IIIPP  &  MELOY,  Inepd.,  157  W.  Lake  st.,  Chicago.  Also  paper-box 
makers’  supplies.  1-12 


Calendar  Manufacturers. 


HEAVY  EMBOSSED  bas-relief  calendars.  America’s  classiest  line.  Black 
and  white,  three-color  and  hand-tinted.  SMITH-HECHT  CO.,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind.  12-11 


Case>makin^  and  Embossing. 


SHEPARD,  THE  H.  0.,  CO.,  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  Write  for  esti¬ 
mates.  1-12 


Chase  Manufacturers. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Electric-welded  steel 
chases  for  job  and  cylinder  presses.  7-12 


Copper  and  Zinc  Prepared  for  Half-tone  and  Zinc  Etching. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  COPPER  PLATE  COMPANY,  THE,  116  Nassau  st.. 
New  York;  610  Federal  st.,  Chicago;  Mermod-Jaccard  bldg.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Satin-finish  plates.  6-12 


Cost  Systems  and  Installations. 


COST  SYSTEMS  designed  and  installed  to  meet  every  condition  in  the 
graphic  trades.  Write  for  booklet,  “  The  Science  of  Cost  Finding.” 
THE  ROBERT  S.  DENHAM  CO.,  342  Caxton  bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  10-12 


Counters. 


HART,  R.  A.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Counters  for  job  presses.  Also  paper 
joggers,  “  Giant  ”  Gordon  press-brakes.  Printers’  form  trucks.  5-12 
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Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 


H.  F.  iloCAFFERTY  CO.,  nickeltyping  and  fine  half-tone  work.  141  East 
25th  St.,  New  York.  Phone,  528G  Madison  square.  3-12 


Electrotypers’  and  Stereotypers*  Machinery. 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  office  and  salesrooms,  638 
Federal  st.,  Chicago.  Eastern  representatives  United  Printing  Machin¬ 
ery  Company,  Boston-New  York.  2-12 


HOE,  R.,  &  CO.,  New  York  and  London.  Manufacturers  of  printing,  stereo¬ 
typing  and  electrotyping  machinery.  Chicago  offices,  7  S.  Dearborn  st. 

11-12 


THE  OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR  CO.,  General  Offices,  Tribune  bldg.,  Chicago. 
Eastern  Office,  38  Park  Row,  New  York.  Send  for  catalogue.  1-12 


Embossers  and  Engravers  —  Copper  and  Steel. 


FREUND,  IVM.,  &  SONS,  est.  1865.  Steel  and  copper  plate  engravers  and 
printers,  steel-die  makers  and  embossers.  Write  for  samples  and  esti¬ 
mates.  16-20  E.  Randolph  st.,  Chicago.  4-12 


Embossing  Composition. 


STEWART’S  EMBOSSING  BOARD  —  Easy  to  use,  hardens  like  iron  ;  6  by  9 
inches;  3  for  40c,  6  for  60c,  12  for  $1,  postpaid.  THE  INLAND 
PRINTER  COMPANY,  Cliicago. 


Embossing  Dies. 


YOUNG,  WM.  R.,  121-123  N.  Sixth  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Printing  and 
embossing  dies,  brass  steel,  zinc;  first-class  workmanship.  7-12 


Grinders  and  Cutting-room  Specialties. 


WE  SELL  to  printers,  lithographers  and  related  trades  and  satisfy  them 
because  of  a  knowledge  of  what  is  required.  Our  personal  service 
makes  our  patrons  satisfied  customers.  Our  specialties;  High-grade  paper- 
cutter  knives ;  cutting  sticks  (all  sizes)  ;  K.  K.  knife  lubricator,  takes 
place  of  oil  and  soap;  K.  K.  paper-slip  powder,  better  than  soapstone. 
Also  expert  knife  grinders.  Prices  right.  E.  C.  KEYSER  &  CO.,  722 

S.  Clark  st.,  Chicago.  6-12 


Gummed  Labels  and  Advertising  Stickers. 


STAND-ARD  PUB.  CO.,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Gummed  labels  and  stickers  for 
the  trade.  Send  for  catalogue.  6-12 


Gummed  Papers. 


JONES,  SAMUEL,  &  CO.,  Waverly  Park,  N.  J.  Our  specialty  is  Non¬ 
curling  Gummed  Paper.  Stocks  in  every  city.  2-12 


IDEAL  CO.ATED  PAPER  CO.,  Brookfield,  Mass.  Imported  and  domestic 
guaranteed  noncurling  gummed  papers.  5-12 


Gummed  Tape  in  Rolls  and  Rapid-sealing  Machine. 


JAMES  D.  McLAURIN  &  CO.,  INC.,  127  White  st..  New  York  city.  “  Bull¬ 
dog  ”  brand  gummed  tape.  Every  inch  guaranteed  to  stick.  6-12 


Ink  Manufacturers. 


AMERICAN  PRINTING  INK  CO.,  2314-2324  W.  Kinzie  st.,  Chicago.  3-12 


lob  Presses. 


GOLDING  MFG.  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Golding  Jobbers,  $200-$600 ;  Em¬ 
bosser,  $300-$400  ;  Pearl,  $70-$214;  Roll-feed  Duplex,  Triplex.  8-12 


Machine  Work. 


CUMMINGS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  238  William  st..  New  York.  Estimates 
given  on  automatic  machinery,  bone-hardening,  grinding  and  jobbing. 
Up-to-date  plant ;  highest-grade  work  done  with  accuracy  and  despatch, 
iru  -Lt  1-12 

Mercantile  Agency. 


THE  TYPO  MERCANTILE  AGENCY,  Central  Offices,  160  Broadway,  New 
York ;  Western  Office,  108  La  Salle  st.,  Chicago.  The  Trade  Agency 
of  the  Paper,  Book,  Stationery,  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade.  7-12 


Motors  and  Accessories  for  Printing  Machinery. 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  527  W.  34th  st..  New  York.  Electric 
equipments  for  printing-presses  and  allied  machines  a  specialty.  3-12 


Paper  Cutters. 


DEXTER  FOLDER  CO.,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  automatic- 
clamp  cutting  machines  that  are  powerful,  durable  and  efficient.  2-12 


GOLDING  MFG.  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Lever,  $130-$210 ;  Power,  $240- 
$600  ;  Auto-clamp,  $450-$600  ;  Pearl,  $40-$77  ;  Card,  $8-$40.  8-12 


OSWEGO  M.ACHINE  WORKS,  Oswego,  New  York.  The  Oswego,  Brown  & 
Carver  and  Ontario  —  Cutters  exclusively.  4-12 

SlINIEDEWEND,  PAUL,  &  CO.,  631  W.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago.  7-12 


Photoen^ravers. 


SHEPARD,  THE  HENRY  0.,  CO.,  illustrators,  engravers  and  electrotypers, 
three-color  process  plates.  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  12-11 


BLOMGREN  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  512  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  Photo,  half¬ 
tone,  wood  engraving  and  electrotyping.  11-12 


Photogravure  Printing. 


FOR  CATALOGUES,  souvenir  books,  tip-ons,  fashions,  bird’s-eye  views, 
inserts  and  all  other  purposes.  U.  S.  PHOTOGRAVURE  CO.,  186  West 
4th  st..  New  A’ork.  11-12 


Photoen^ravers’  Machinery  and  Supplies. 


'THE  OSTR.4NDER-SEYMOUR  CO.,  General  Offices,  Tribune  bldg.,  Chicago. 
Eastern  Office,  38  Park  Row,  New  York.  Send  for  catalogue.  1-12 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  headquarters  for  photoengra¬ 
vers’  supplies.  Office  and  salesrooms,  638  Federal  st.,  Chicago.  Eastern 
representatives;  United  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Boston-New  York.  2-12 


Photoen^ravers*  Screens. 


LEVY,  M.AX,  AVayne  av.  and  Berkeley  st.,  AVayne  Junction,  Philadelphia 
Pa.  3-12 


Presses. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COAIPANY,  16th  st.  and  Ashland  av.,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  newspaper  perfecting  presses  and  special  rotary  printing 
machinery.  1-12 


HOE,  R.,  &  CO.,  New  York  and  London.  Manufacturers  of  printing,  stereo¬ 
typing  and  eleetrotyping  machinery.  Chicago  office,  7  S.  Dearborn  st. 

11-12 


THOMSON,  JOHN,  PRESS  CO.AIPANY,  253  Broadway,  New  York;  Fisher 
bldg.,  Chicago;  factory.  Long  Lsland  City,  New  Afork.  10-12 


Printers’  Machinery. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  for  big  bargains  in  new  or  rebuilt  printers’  machinery? 

AA'e  rebuild  all  kinds,  buy  or  sell ;  you  can  not  afford  to  overlook  our 
large  stock  of  presses  and  other  machinery ;  write  us  your  wants ;  we  sell 
only  dependable  rebuilt  machinery.  DRISCOLL  &  FLETCHER,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


Printers’  Rollers  and  Roller  Composition. 


BINGH.-AM’S,  S.AM’L,  SON  MFG.  CO.,  636-704  Sherman  st.,  Chicago;  also 
514-518  Clark  av.,  St.  Louis;  First  av.  and  Boss  st.,  Pittsburgh;  706 
Baltimore  av.,  Kansas  City ;  52-54  S.  Forsyth  st.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  151-153 

Kentucky  av.,  Indianapolis;  675  Elm  st.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  135  Michigan  st., 
Milwaukee,  AVis.  ;  919-921  4th  st..  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  609-611  Chest¬ 
nut  st.,  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  3-12 


BINGHAM  BROTHERS  COAIPANY,  406  Pearl  st..  New  York;  also  521 
Cherry  st.,  Philadelphia,  and  89  Allen  st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ALLIED  firms: 

Bingham  &  Runge,  East  12th  st.  and  Powers  av.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bernhard  Dietz  Co.,  231-233  Forrest  st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKIE  PRINTERS’  ROLLER  CO.,  714  S.  Clark  st.,  Chicago ;  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,  St.  Paul ;  printers’  rollers  and  tablet  composition.  6-12 


MILAVAUKEE  PRINTERS’  ROLLER  CO.,  372  Milwaukee  st.,  Milwaukee, 
AVis.  Printers’  rollers  and  tablet  composition.  1-12 


AVILD  &  STEVENS,  INC.,  5  Purchase  st.,  cor.  High,  Boston,  Mass.  Estab¬ 
lished  1850.  2-12 


Printers’  Supplies. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Scientific  printing-office 
equipments.  7-12 


Printing  Material. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Babcock  drums,  two- 
revolution  and  fast  news  presses;  also  new  and  rebuilt.  7-12 


EVERYTHING  for  the  printer.  EAIPIRE  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Not  in  the  trust.  1-12 


Proof  Presses  for  Photoen^ravers  and  Printers. 


SHNIEDEAVEND,  PAUL,  &  CO.,  631  AV.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago.  7-12 


Special  Machinery. 


GEORGE  AA'.  SAVIFT,  JR.,  designer  and  manufacturer  of  special  machinery 
for  manufacturing  and  printing  paper  goods.  BOBDENTOWN,  N.  J. 

8-12 


Stereotyping  Outfits. 


A  COLD  SIMPLEX  STEREOTYPING  OUTFIT,  $19  and  up,  produces  the 
finest  book  and  job  plates,  and  your  type  is  not  in  danger  of  being  ruined 
by  heat ;  simpler,  better,  quicker,  safer,  easier  on  the  type,  and  costs  no 
more  than  papier-mache ;  also  two  engraving  methods  costing  only  $5  with 
materials,  by  which  engraved  plates  are  cast  in  stereo  metal  from  drawings 
made  on  cardboard.  “  Ready-to-use  ”  cold  matrix  sheets,  $1.  HENRY 
KAHRS,  240  E.  33d  st.,  New  Y’ork  city.  2-12 


Typefounders. 


AAIERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.,  original  desi^s  in  type  and  decorative 
material,  greatest  output,  most  complete  selection.  Dealer  in  wood  type, 
printing  machinery  and  printers’  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  to  nearest 
house  for  latest  type  specimens.  Houses  —  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Richmond,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneaimlis,  Denver,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Vancouver.  8-12 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Type,  borders,  ornaments, 
electros,  brass  rule,  galleys,  rebuilt  machinery.  7-12 


HANSEN,  11.  C.,  TYPE  FOUNDRY  (established  1872),  190-192  Congress 
st.,  Boston  ;  43  Centre  st.  and  15  Elm  st..  New  York.  11-12 


Keep  Up  to  Date 

Tlie  printers  wKo  have  built  up  big  businesses  and  kept  tbeir  trade  are  the  fellows  who  have  kept  up  with  the 
procession.  The  demand  of  to-day  is  surely  turning  toward  lustreless  half-tone  paper.  Your  customers,  one  by  one,  are 
going  to  require  the  soft,  velvety  effects  of  Cameo  paper.  Keep  ahead  of  the  procession.  Give  them  the  results  they 
want  before  the  other  fellow  “  shows  them." 

CAMEO  PLATE 

COATED  BOOK— WKite  or  Sepia 


If  you  want  to  get  the  very  best  results  with  Cameo,  note  these  few  suggestions. 

Use  deeply  etched  half-tone  plates,  about  150-llne  is  best.  Make  your  overlay  on  slightly  thicker  paper  than  for  regular 
coated.  Build  up  an  even  grading  from  high  lights  to  solids. 

INK.  Should  he  of  fairly  heavy  body,  one  which  will  not  run  too  freely,  and  a  greater  amount  of  ordinary  cut  ink 
must  be  carried  than  for  glossy  papers.  The  richest  effect  that  can  he  obtained  in  one  printing  comes  from  the  use  of 
double-tone  ink  on  Cameo  Plate.  Of  this  ink  less  is  required  than  for  glossy  paper.  There  is  no  trouble  from  “  picking." 

IMPRESSION.  Should  he  heavy,  hut  only  such  as  will  ensure  an  unbroken  screen  and  even  contact. 

Cameo  is  the  best  stock  for  all  half-tones  except  those  intended  to  show  polished  and  mechanical  subjects  in  micro¬ 
scopic  detail. 

Use  Cameo  according  to  these  instructions  and  every  half-tone  job  you  run  will  bring  you  prestige. 


Send  for  Sample-hooI(. 

S.  D.  ^A^ARREN  CO.,  160  Devonskire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  tke  Best  in  Staple  Lines  of  Coated  and  Uncoated  Book  Papers. 


Solid  Gold  Matrix 
Stick- pin 

Machinists  and  Operators  who  have  pride 
in  their  calling  are  buying  and  wearing  it. 

Employers  can  make  no  more  suitable  or 
pleasing  present  to  their  employees. 

on''rece^t^of  INLAND  PRINTER  Co. 

#8.00  ^3^  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


“Roildflind”  Trade 

J.JIJ.  J.K  We  have  put  in  a  ROUGHING 

MACHINE,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  fill  orders  from  those  desiring  this  class  of  work.  Three-color  half¬ 
tone  pictures,  gold-bronze  printing,  and,  in  fact,  high-grade  work  of  any 
character,  is  much  improved  by  giving  it  this  stippled  effect.  All  work 
given  prompt  attention.  Prices  on  application.  Correspondence  invited. 

THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY 


632  Sherman  Street 


CHICAGO 


1  RUBBER  STAMPS 

W  AND  SUPPLIES 

[  FOR  THE  TRADE 

YOUR  customers  will  appreciate  our  prompt  service. 

Send  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Trade  Discounts** 

The  Barton  Mfg.  Co.,  335  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Photo-Engravers*  Supplies 

Williams-Lloyd  Machinery  Co. 

626  Federal  Street,  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers  of  a  Complete  Line  of 

Electrotyping f  Stereotyping  and 
Photo  -  Engraving 
Machinery 

We  make  a  specialty  of  installing  complete  outfits.  Estimates 
and  specifications  furnished  on  request.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
—  '  -  =  Eastern  Representative  = 

UNITED  PRINTING  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

246  Summer  Street,  Boston  ::  12  Spruce  Street,  New  York 


Cast  by  Mold  from 
Woodcut 


ADJUSTABLE  HAND  TYPE  MOLD 

FOR  CASTING  SORTS 

A  convenience;  a  time  and  money  saver  without  equal  in  any 
printing-office.  No  waiting  for  matrices  to  dry.  Put  the  letter  or 
small  cut  in  the  mold,  pour  hot  metal  in  and  you  have  a  matrix 
instantly;  then  cast  up  any  number  of  duplicates  you  desire  from 
the  matrix.  Send  me  a  letter,  6  to  72  point,  and  I  will  cast  you 
sample  matrix  and  duplicates.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

ARTHUR  S.  TAYLOR 

63-65  Main  Street  YONKERS.  N.  Y. 


CARBON  BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

_ 940-941  Old  South  Building _ 

ELF  ECLIPSE  (PN)  B.  B.  B.  DIAMOND  ACME 


Will  Last  a  Lifetime 

ALWAYS  RELIABLE  — LOW  IN  PRICE 

REDINGTON  COUNTERS 

Price,  $5.00  U.  S.  A. 

ADDRESS  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  DIRECT 

F.  B.  REDINGTON  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 
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‘A  Run  For 
Your  Money’ 

GET  OUT  YOUR  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 
NOW  AND  WRITE: 

”  “  HERRICK  —  Here’s  a  quarter  for  the  4  HERRICK 

CUT  BOOKS  showing  400  good  one  and  two  color 
cuts  for  my  blotters,  folders,  mailing  cards,  etc.  If  I 
don’t  like  the  books  you’re  to  send  back  my  quarter.” 

ISN’T  THAT  FAIR? 

Then  send  on  your  25c.;  you  can  take  it  off  the  first  $3.50  order. 

The  books  will  give  you  a  lot  of  valuable  advertising  ideas. 

THE  HERRICK  PRESS,  626  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

WE  MAKE  DRAWINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  WRITE  US. 


NO,  SIR!! 

DURANT  COUNTERS 

tell  the  truth.  Reliable,  sensitive,  accu¬ 
rate,  positive;  furnish  record  unchalleng- 
able.  Our  job  press  attachments  are 
equally  dependable. 

THE  W.  N.  DURANT  CO. 
528  Market  St.  Milwaukee 


Standard  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 

KEYBOARD  PAPER 

for  the  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 
COLONIAL  COMPANY,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

New  York  Office:  320  Fifth  Avenue 


Sell  Your  WASTE  PAPER  Direct  to 
the  Paper  Mill 

We  are  in  the  Market  for  PAPER  STOCK 

MARSEILLES  WRAPPING  PAPER  COMPANY 

MARSEILLES.  ILL, 


A  Modern  Monthly— 

All  About  PAPER 


^HE  PAPER  DEALER 
gives  the  wanted  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  general  and  technical 
subject  of 

^aper 

It  will  enable  the  printer  to 
keep  posted  on  paper,  to  buy 
advantageously,  and  to  save 
money  on  his  paper  purchases. 
Has  subscribers  throughout  35  States.  Also 
Canada  and  foreign  countries. 

THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Includes  1912  and  1913  at  the  very  special  rate  of  $1.50 
instead  of  $2.00.  This  is  an  opportunity  worth  while. 
Proves  an  investment,  not  an  expense  to  printers. 


The  PAPER  DEALER 

164  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Simplified  Illustrating 

A  complete,  authoritative,  self-instructing  text-book,  ex¬ 
plaining  in  clear,  easily  comprehended  language  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  modern  newspaper,  book  and  commercial  illus- 
trating;  by  CHARLES  HOPE  PROVOST 

the  well-known  artist  whose  drawings  have  appeared  in  Harper’s 
Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  Life,  Success,  NewYork  Herald, etc., 
etc.  Mr.  Provost  has  taught  5,000  students. 

This  volume  contains,  in  addition  to  handsome 
duotone  pictures  by  Mr.  Provost,  40  charts  (covering 
all  of  the  scientific  subjects  connected  with  illustrat¬ 
ing).  The  charts  are  accompanied  by  many  practise 
sheets — specially  prepared  forms  for  technical  practise 
with  pen,  pencil  and  brush.  These  latter,  together 
with  a  helpful  study-plan,  make  home  study  practical. 

Withouta  teacher  it  is  possible  by  the  aid  of  Simpli¬ 
fied  Illustrating  to  gain  a  working  knowledge  of 
drawing  for  reproduction. 

How  to  draw  human  figures,  animals,  landscapes, 
letteringand designs  in  pen-and-ink, water-color, etc., 
combine  these  various  subjects  into  effective  drawings 
that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  publishers  is  explained. 

The  commercial  aspect  of  illustrating  is  covered  in  a  chapter 
which  contains  many  hints  of  real  value  to  those  who  must  con¬ 
sider  the  financial  side  of  the  subject. 

Simplified  Illustrating  is  indispensable  to  those  who  seek 
to  meet  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  meritorious 
drawings  that  will  reproduce  properly. 

Price,  $2.00  postpaid 

M.  R.  PROVOST,  Publisher,  28  Central  Place,  West  Orange.  N.  J. 


Three  Points  of  Superiority  in 

R.  R.  B.  Padding  Glue 

Greater  Strength  Greater  Flexibility 

Whiter 

These  are  sufficient  reasons  why  you  should  use  it  —  there 
are  lots  of  others. 

I  am  making  a  very  liberal  trial  order  offer  this  month. 
Write  for  particulars 

ROBERT  R.  BURRAGE 

83  Gold  Street  NewYork 


Quick 
Striaging 
Saves 
Time. 
Universal 
Loop  Ad¬ 
justable 
from  Yi 
to  Yi  of 
an  inch. 


Unive 
Wire  Loop 


Is  the  cheapest  and  best  device  for 
“Stringing”  Catalogues,  Directories, 
Telephone  Books,  Prices  Current,  etc. 
Look  Better  and  Won’t  Break  or  Wear  OutI 

Let  us  send  sample  and  quote  you 
prices. 

WIRE  LOOP  MFG.  CO. 

(Successors  to  Universal  Wire  loop  Co.) 
7S  Shelby  Street 


This  cut  illustrates  one 
of  the  various  sizes  of 
hangers  for  books  %  to 


FOR  PRINTERS 


Best  Detergent  for  cleaning  and  preserving  Rollers. 


Polished  Copper 

for  Half-tone  and  Color  Processes 


Polished  Zinc 

for  Line  Etching,  Half-tone  and 
Ben  Day  Processes 

Chemicals,  Supplies 
and  Equipment 

for  the  Shop,  Gallery  and  Artroom 

National  Steel  and 
Copper  Plate  Co. 

OFFICES  AND  STOCKROOMS 
704-6  Pontiac  Bldg.,  542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
1235  Tribune  Bidg.,  City  Hall  Square,  New  York 
214  Chestnut  St.  :  :  :  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FACTORIES 

1133-1143  West  Lake  Street  :  Chicago.  III. 

220-224  Taaffe  Place  :  Brooklyn,  New  York 


ROLLED 

PAPER 


One  of  the  Meanest  Packages 
to  Pile  is  a  Roll. 

Handled  by  one  of  these 
machines,  however,  the  job 
is  easy.  And  it  will  pile 
anything. 

Economy  Engineering  Co. 

415  S.  Washtenaw  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
FOREIGN  ACTS. 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  York. 


Copper  AND  Zinc  Plates 

MACHINE  GROUND  AND  POLISHED 

CELEBRATED  SATIN  FINISH  BRAND 

FOR  PHOTO^jENGRAVlNG  AND  ETCHING 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  American  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co. 

116  NASSAU  street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


We  cater  to  the  Printing  Trade 
in  making  the  most  up-to-date 
=====  line  of  — ■  — = 

Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 

for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing  Form  Letters. 

MITTAG  &  VOLGER,  Inc. 

PARK  RIDGE.  NEW  JERSEY 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


EMPIRE 

linotype 

SCHOOL 

TRANK  r.  ARNOLD,  Manager 
419  First  Ave. .(Near  24thSt.) 

NtW  YORK 

SPECIAL  FALL  RATES 

Write  for  booKlet  and  dates 
of  next  openings 


BLOTTERa 


with  attractive  pictures  and  ample 
space  for  advertising  matter.  Good 
margin  of  profit.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices. 


U.  S.  Photogravure  Co. 


186  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


METALS 

Linotype,  Monotype,  Stereotype 
Special  Mixtures 

QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time. 

E.  W.  Blatchford  Go. 

230  N.  Clinton  St.  5  Beekman  St. 
Chicago  New  York 


A  SULLIVAN  PRESS 


will  increase  the 
income  from 
your  waste 
paper,  by  pack¬ 
ing  it  in  neat, 
tight  bales  for 
storage  or  ship¬ 
ment.  Circular  64-F 

SULLIVAN 

MACHINERY 

COMPANY 


122  South  Michigan  Avenue.  CHICAGO 


rONCERNINci 


A.HANDBOOFV 

TOR  USERS  OF 

OlVTMT’TTslG 

li  wW 

i 

64  pages — Flexible  Cover — 3  x  6  inches-^ 
a  size  and  shape  most  convenient 
for  pocket  or  desk  use. 

A  CYCLOPEDIA 

OF 

EVERY-DAY  INFORMATION 

FOR  THE 

NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING  MAN 

Ever  feel  the  lack  of  technical  printing  knowledge  ? 
“Coiioernliig  Type”  tells  all  about  type,  how  it  is 
divided  into  text  and  display  faces,  explains  the  point 
system,  shows  eighteen  kinds  of  type — each  in  seven 
sizes;  contains  valuable  information  about  engrav¬ 
ings,  composition,  proofreading,  paper,  presswork, 
binding,  estimating,  a  complete  dictionary  of  printing 
terms,  and  a  hundred  other  things  you  should  know 
—but  probably  don  t.  Endorsed  by  every  one  who 
knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it. 

Price,  50  Cents,  postpaid 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO, 

1729  TRIBUNE  BLDG.  632  SHERMAN  ST. 

NEWYORK  CHICAGO  ^ 
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BOOKS  AND  UTILITIES 


BOOKBINDING 

Bookbinding  —  Paul  N.  Hasluck  . $0.54 

Bookbinding  and  the  Care  of  Books  —  Douglas  Cockerell .  1.35 

Bookbinding  for  Ajiateurs  —  IV.  J.  E.  Crane .  1.10 

Manual  of  the  Art  of  Bookbinding  —  J.  B.  Nicholson .  2.35 

The  Art  of  Bookbinding  —  J.  W.  Zaehnsdorf .  1.60 

COMPOSING-ROOM 

-Art  and  Practice  op  Typography . $5.00 

Concerning  Type  —  A.  S.  Carnell . 50 

Correct  Composition  —  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne . . .  2.10 

Design  and  Color  in  Printing  —  F.  J.  Trezise .  1.00 

Imposition,  a  Handbook  for  Printers  —  F.  J.  Trezise .  1.00 

Impressions  op  Modern  Type  Designs . 25 

Modern  Book  Composition  —  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne .  2.10 

Plain  Printing  Types  —  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne .  2.10 

The  Practical  Printer  —  II.  G.  Bishop .  1.00 

Printing  —  Charles  Thomas  Jacobi  .  2. CO 

Printing  and  Writing  Materials  —  Adele  Millicent  Smith .  l.GO 

Specimen  Books: 

Billheads . 25 

Envelope  Comer-cards  . 25 

Letter  heads  . 50 

Professional  Cards  and  Tickets . 25 

Programs  and  Menus . . . 50 

Covers  and  Title-pages . 75 

Title-pages  —  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne .  2.10 

Vest-pocket  Manual  of  Pp.inting . 50 

DRAWING  AND  ILLUSTRATION 

A  Handbook  of  Ornament  —  Franz  S.Tles  Meyer . $3.75 

A  Handbook  op  Plant  Form .  2. GO 

Alphabets  —  A  Handbook  op  Lettering — Edward  F.  Strange .  1.60 

Alphabets  Old  and  New  —  Lewis  F.  Day .  2.10 

Decorative  Designs  —  Paul  N.  Hasluck . 54 

Drawing  for  Reproduction  —  Charles  G.  Harper .  2.35 

Grajimar  of  Lettering — .\ndrew  W.  Lyons .  2.05 

Human  Figure  —  J.  H.  Vanderpoel .  2.00 

Lessons  on  Art — -J.  D.  Harding .  1.10 

Lessons  on  Decorative  Design  —  Frank  G.  Jackson .  2.10 

Lessons'  on  Form  —  A.  Blunck .  3.15 

Letters  and  Letter  Construction  —  F.  J.  Trezise .  2.00 

Letters  and  Lettering  —  Frank  Chouteau  Brown . . .  2.10 

Line  and  Form  —  Walter  Crane .  2.35 

The  Principles  op  Design  —  E.  A.  Batchelder .  3.00 

Theory  and  Practice  op  Design  —  Frank  G.  Jackson .  2. Co 

ELECTROTYPING  AND  STEREOTYPING 

Electrotyping — •  C.  S.  Partridge . $2.00 

Partridge’s  Reference  Handbook  of  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyp¬ 
ing —  C.  S.  Partridge .  1.50 

Stereotyping  —  C.  S.  Partridge .  2.00 

ESTIMATING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

A  Money-making  System  for  the  Employing  Printer  —  Eden  B. 

Stuart  . $1.00 

Building  and  Advertising  a  Printing  Business  —  11.  H.  Stalker .  1.00 

Campsie’s  Pocket  Estimate  Book  —  John  W.  Campsie..... . 75 

Challen’s  Labor-saving  Records —  Advertising,  Subscription,  Job  Print¬ 
ers.  50  pages,  fie.xible  binding.  $1  ;  100  pages,  half  roan,  cloth  sides, 

$2,  and  $1  extra  fcr  each  additional  100  pages. 

Cost  Estimates  for  Employing  Printers  —  David  Ramaley . $0.50 

Cost  of  Printing  —  F.  W.  Baltes .  1.50 

Cost  of  Production .  3.00 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Ascertaining  Cost  —  J.  Cliff  Dando.. .  .10.00 

Hints  for  'Voung  Printers  Under  Eighty  —  W.  A.  Willard . 50 

How  to  Make  Money  in  the  Printing  Business — -Paul  Nathan .  3.20 

Nichol’s  Perfect  Order  and  Record  Book,  by  express  at  expense  of 

purchaser  .  3.00 

Order  Book  and  Record  of  Cost  —  H.  G.  Bishop,  by  express  at 

expense  of  purchaser  .  3.00 

Printers’  Account  Book.  200  pages,  by  express  at  expense  of  pur¬ 
chaser,  $3.50;  400  pages,  by  express  at  expense  of  purchaser .  5.00 

Printer’s  Insur.ancb  Protective  Inventory  Systesi  —  Brown . 10.00 

•Starting  a  Printing-office  —  R.  C.  Mallette .  1.60 

LITHOGRAPHY 

Handbook  op  Lithography  —  David  Cumming . $2.10 

Lithographic  Specimens  .  3.50 

Metalography  .  2.00 

Metal-plate  Printing  .  2.00 

Practical  Lithography- — -Alfred  Seymour .  2.60 


MACHINE  COMPOSITION 

A  Pocket  Companion  for  Linotype  Operators  and  Machinists  —  S. 

Sandison  . $1.00 

Correct  Keyboard  Fingering  —  John  S.  Thompson . 50 

Facsimile  Linotype  Keyboards . 25 

History  of  Coaiposing  Machines  —  John  S.  Thompson;  cloth,  $2.00; 

leather  .  3.00 

Thaler  Linotype  Keyboard,  by  express  at  expense  of  purchaser .  4.00 

The  Mechanism  of  the  Linotype  —  John  S.  Thompson .  2.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Building  of  a  Book  —  Frederick  11.  Hitchcock . $2.20 

Eight-hour-day  Wage  Scale  —  Arthur  Duff . 3.00 

The  Graphic  Arts  and  Crafts  Year-book  (foreign  postage  80c  extra)  5.00 
Inks,  Their  Composition  and  Manufacture  —  C.  Ainsworth  Mitchell 

and  T.  C.  Hepworth . 2.60 

Manufacture  of  Ink  —  Sigmund  Lehner .  2.10 

Manufacture  of  Paper  —  R.  W.  Sindall . . .  2.10 

Miller’s  Guide  —  John  T.  Miller . 1.00 

Modern  Printing  Inks  —  .-Vlfred  Seymour .  2.10 

Oil  Colors  and  Printing  Inks  —  L.  E.  Andes .  2.60 

Practical  Papermaking — -George  Clapperton . . .  2.60 

Printer’s  Handbook  of  Trade  Recipes — -Charles  Thomas  Jacobi....  1.85 

NEWSPAPER  WORK 

Establishing  a  Newspaper  —  O.  F.  Byxbee . $  .50 

Gaining  a  Circulation  —  Charles  M.  Krebs . 50 

Perfection  Advertising  Records . . . 3.50 

Practical  Journalism  —  Edwin  L.  Shuman .  1.35 

PRESSWORK 

A  Concise  Manual  op  Platen  Presswork  —  F.  W.  Thomas . $  .25 

American  Manual  op  Presswork .  4.00 

Color  Printer  —  John  F.  Earhart. 

Modern  Presswork  —  Fred  W.  Gage .  2.00 

New  Overlay  Knife,  with  Extra  Blade . 35 

Extra  Bla-des  for  same,  each . 05 

Overlay  Knife . 25 

Practical  Guide  to  Embossing  and  Die  Stamping . . . 1.50 

Stewart’s  Embossing  Board,  per  dozen . .  1.00 

Ty.mpan  Gauge  Square . 25 

PROCESS  ENGRAVING 

A  Treatise  on  Photogravure — Herbert  Denison . $2.25 

Line  Photoengraving  —  Wm.  Gamble .  3.50 

Metal-plate  Printing  .  2.00 

Metalography  —  Chas.  Harrap .  2.00 

Penrose’s  Process  Year-book .  2.50 

Photoengraving  —  H.  Jenkins;  revised  and  enlarged  by  N.  S.  Amstutz  3.00 

Photoengraving  —  Carl  Schraubstadter,  Jr .  3.10 

Photo-mechanical  Processes  —  W.  T.  Wilkinson .  2.10 

Photo-trichromatic  Printing  —  C.  G.  Zander .  1.50 

Prior’s  Automatic  Photo  Scale .  2.00 

Keducing  Glasses  . 35 

Three-color  Photography  —  Arthur  Freiherm  von  Hubl .  3.50 

PROOFREADING 

Bigelow’s  Handbook  op  Punctuation  —  Marshall  T.  Bigelow . $  .55 

Culinary  French  . 35 

English  Compound  Words  and  Phrases  ^ — F.  Horace  Teall .  2. CO 

Grammar  Without  a  Master  —  William  Cobbett .  1.10 

The  Ortiioepist  —  Alfred  .-lyres .  1.35 

Webster  Dictionary  (Vest-pocket) . 50 

Pens  and  Types  —  Benjamin  Drew . . . 1.35 

Proofreading  and  Punctuation  —  Adele  Millicent  Smith..... . .  1.10 

Punctuation  —  F.  Horace  Teall .  1.10 

Stylebook  op  the  Chicago  Society  of  Proofreaders . 30 

The  Art  op  Writing  English  —  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A .  1.60 

The  Verbalist  —  Alfred  .\yres  .  1-35 

Typographic  Stylebook  —  W.  B.  McDermutt . 50 

Wilson’s  Treatise  on  Punctuation  —  John  Wilson . .  1.10 


sase  the  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

624-632  Sherman  St.,  CHICAGO  1729  Tribune  Building,  NEW  YORK 
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Fitted  Youth  for 
Stonework 


HA  fourth-year  apprentice  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  tells 
an  interesting  experience  in  these  words : 

“I  have  certainly  learned  a  great  deal  more 
from  the  Course  than  I  ever  thought  of  learning. 

The  lessons  on  imposition  were  of  great  help  to 
me  (as  were  all  of  them,  but  imposition  was 
almost  a  stranger  to  me  before  taking  the 
lessons).  I  received  Lesson  35  on  Saturday, 
and  the  following  Monday  when  I  went  to  work 
I  was  given  a  20-page  book  to  lock  up  (saddle- 
stitched),  and,  having  read  the  lesson  over  a 
couple  of  times  before  going  to  work,  had  no 
trouble  in  laying  the  pages  correctly.” 

This  is  merely  one  of  the  many  instances  when  the 
last  lesson  received  fitted  the  student  for  handling  a 
certain  class  of  work  for  the  first  time. 

CL  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Course  this  young  man 
would  have  hesitated,  asked  questions,  felt  humiliated, 
become  discouraged,  and  “gone  to  pieces.”  Finally 
the  job  would  have  been  botched  and  the  novice  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  was  not  built  for  stonework. 

The  I.  T.  U.  Course 

sets  the  inexperienced  man  on  his  feet,  and  aids  the 
accomplished  compositor  by  demonstrating  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  underlie  typography. 

CL  This  course  is  given  by  correspondence,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  each  student  receiving  individual  attention,  and  is 
sold  for  less  than  its  actual  cost  because  it  is  endowed 
by  the  International  Typographical  Union. 

For  Complete  Information  About  This  Course  Drop  a  Postal  to 

The  I.  T.  U.  Commission 

632  South  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 

Terms  —  $23  for  cash,  or  $25  if  paid  in  installments  of  $2  down  and 
$1  a  week  till  paid.  The  International  Typographical  Union  gives 
a  rebate  or  prize  of  $5  to  each  student  who  finishes  the  Course. 
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No  Matter  What  Requirements 

the  printer  will  not  go  wrong  by  endorsing  the  use  of  MARQUETTE  BOND  to 
his  customers. 

The  range  of  commercial  utility  and  uniform  satisfaction  obtained  supplies  the 
printer  with  a  bond  that  for  purpose  is  without  limit. 

White  and  eight  colors  give  ample  opportunity  to  select  the  proper  contrast  or  harmony 
as  a  basis  of  establishing  a  system  throughout  a  factory,  retail  establishment  —  in  fact, 


is  especially  adapted  for  all  commercial  office  demands,  and  its  lithographic  and  offset 
results  can  not  be  surpassed.  Eor  loose-leaf,  invoices,  letter-heads,  statements,  etc. 

Our  price  for  this  thoroughly  good  bond  stock  will  surprise  you  when  you  consider 
its  high  quality.  If  you  have  never  examined  our  line,  write  us  your  request  for  samples 
(using  your  letter-head — this  to  avoid  curiosity  inquiries),  which  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free  of  charge. 

We  carry  a  full  line  in  all  sizes  and  woeights,  ‘vohite  and  eight  colors,  for 
immediate  shipment,  including  22  x  24-26,  also  uxhite  and  in  eight  colors. 


SWIGART  PAPER  COMPANY 

653-655  SOUTH  FIFTH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Carver  Automatic  Die  Presses 

Are  the  best  for  registered  work,  steel- 
plate  printing,  box  tops,  calendars,  checks, 
photo-mounts,  and  all  commercial  work. 

They  are  the  most  economically  operated 
and  cost  the  least  for  repairs. 

If  you  would  know  the  real  worth,  in¬ 
quire  of  users;  especially  where  they  are 
operated  with  other  makes. 

Our  Card  Feeding  Attachment  will  interest 
you.  _ 

Our  presses  are  manufactured  in  the 
following  sizes ; 

4^  X  9  in.  2>2  x  8  in. 

x8  “  2^x4“ 


C.  R.  Carver  Company  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Canadian  Agents :  Export  Agent,  except  Canada: 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg.  PARSONS  TRADING  CO.,  Sydney,  Mexico  City  and  New  York. 

J.  H.  SCHROETER  &  BRO.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Southern  Agents. 
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THE  COLOR  REPRODUCTIONS 
EXHIBITED  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

ARE  THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  ZEESE-WILKINSON  COMPANY, 

213-217  EAST  TWENTY-FOURTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


This  Company  specializes  in  color  reproductions  in  everything 
from  two  colors  up.  You  should  examine  the  high  standard 
of  our  work,  not  only  using  this  special  series  of  inserts  as  a 
basis,  but  by  sending  to  our  New  York  office  for  a  more  varied  line 
of  samples. 

OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  PRINTERS 

The  Zeese-Wilkinson  Company  is  prepared  to  make  plates  for 
printers,  including  all  necessary  color  proofs,  enabling  the  printer  to 
produce  a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  the  reproduction  of  a  subject. 
This  firm  is  also  prepared  to  print  any  plates  that  are  sent  to  it  and 
orders  of  any  magnitude  or  character  will  be  quickly  and  faithfully 
executed. 

The  Company  also  maintains  a  special  advisory  department, 
whose  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  prospective  customers.  It  will 
consider  any  special  proposition  of  a  prospect.  It  will  give  estimates 
and  co-operate  in  a  manner  which  insures  absolute  satisfaction. 

The  Zeese-Wilkinson  Company  has  built  up  an  immense  client¬ 
age  among  printers  throughout  the  United  States  by  printing  specially 
colored  work  for  them,  and  in  no  wise  should  it  be  considered  as  a 
competitor  of  printers,  but  as  a  co-worker  with  them. 

Every  employee  is  a  specialist  in  his  particular  line  or  department. 
Printers  or  users  of  color-plate  work  should  get  in  touch  with  this 
company  and  be  informed  of  its  co-operative  plan  of  helping  the 
printer  with  his  high-class  catalogue,  booklet  or  special  jobwork. 


ZEESE-WILKINSON  COMPANY 

Specialists  in  Color-Plate  Engraving  and  Printing 

TELEPHONE  :  5200  MADISON  SQUARE 

213-217  EAST  TWENTY-FOURTH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SAVE  MONEY  De  BOISE  BRESNAN’S 

ELECTRICITY  ANNIHILATOR 


^  The  work  in  the  pressroom  goes  right  on  —  no  more 
delays  or  waiting  for  the  place  to  warm  up  or  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  to  change.  The  ELECTRICITY 
ANNIHILATOR  applied  the  night  before  will  have 
your  presses  ready  to  start  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

^  Send  your  order  NOW  and  be  prepared  when  the 
trouble  comes.  Remember  we  guarantee  it  to  work  or 
refund  your  money. 


DeBOISE  BRESNAN  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


This  Feeder  Insures  Increased  Output 


at  Half  the  Cost 

Years  of  careful  study  and  experiment  have  resulted 
in  the  building  of  a  practical,  thoroughly  reliable,  Auto¬ 
matic  Job-Press  Feeder.  We  have  quietly  studied  the 
requirements,  have  built  along  lines  of  tbe  demands  — 
the  result,  a  perfect  operating  job-press  feeder  that  can 
be  attached  to  any  10x15  Chandler  &  Price  press. 

Wherever  installed,  satisfaction  has  been  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  additional  feeders  purchased  and  placed 
alongside  our  first  machines — all  giving  full  service  and 
satisfaction. 

The  day  is  at  hand  when  the  job-printer  must  look 
to  the  cost  of  his  output,  and  speed  and  quality  are  the 
two  essential  and  important  features  about  a  modern 
and  successful  print-shop.  Our  automatic  feeder  sup¬ 
plies  speed  and  produces  perfect  results. 


A  Few  Important  Features  : 

A  stationary  platen  greatly  improves  the  quality  of  printing.  Also 
relieves  press  from  its  greatest  wear  and  tear,  and  prevents  blurring, 
which  is  common  to  all  Gordon  presses  when  in  use  a  short  time. 

Register  is  perfect;  its  operation  and  adjustment  are  simple  and  easy. 
Hasautomatic  throw-off;  in  all  cases  where  a  single  sheet  is  not  fed  perfectly  it  not  only  throws  off  impression,  but  also  the  power. 

No  successful  automatic  feeder  can  be  made  unless  platen  is  stationary.  The  wear  on  cam  followers  would  make  it  impossible  to  maintain  a 
perfect  register. 

We  want  the  ambitious  printer  to  write  for  full  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  and  get  ready  for  the  Winter  and  early  Spring  jobwork. 


AUTOMATIC  PRESS  FEEDER  COMPANY 

509  S.  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Unusual  Service  Offered  to  Printers 
By  the  Union  Card  &  Paper  Co. 


“The  Trade-mark 


that  Makes  Good*’ 


By  accepting  this  service  you  not  only  secure  the  iest  paper  for  your  money,  but  you  make  sure 
of  getting  the  particular  kind  of  paper  you  require  —  exactly  when  you  want  it. 

Prompt  and  quick  deliveries — our  Admittedly  Best  Service  —  insure  you  against  delays,  dissatis¬ 
fied  customers,  and  often  against  financial  loss. 

And  the  wide  variety  of  the  Best  Value  Lines  include  Paper,  Cardboard  and  Envelopes  adapted 
to  every  use. 

The  service  we  offer  you  is  hard  to  maintain,  yet  we  have  found  it  worth  while,  because  it  saves 
you  time,  trouble  and  money.  Printers  who  know  its  convenience  always  select  stock  from  the  Best 
Value  Lines. 

For  really  distinctive  Business  Stationery  we  recommend 


Visiting 

Cards 

in  a  variety  of 
grades  and 
Visiting  Card 
Envelopes 


mmL  iD^KiK  mm 

a  paper  for  every  form  of  high-class  commercial  work,  made  in  White,  Blue,  Pink,  Buff,  Brown 
and  Golden  Rod.  It  permits  unusually  attractive  printing  or  lithographing,  and  is  equal  in 
appearance  and  service  to  many  papers  far  more  expensive. 

Other  bonds  quite  as  satisfactory  for  their  specific  uses  are  Oht  Vermont  Bond  and  Cosmic  Bond,  each  offering 
rich,  elegant  effects  varying  in  desirability  according  to  individual  tastes  and  ideas  of  price. 

For  general  business  use  we  believe  National  Bond  to  be  the  best  Paper  Value  on  the  market.  It  is  loft-dried, 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  the  highest  grade  bonds,  yet  it  affords  a  desirable  saving  on  the  cost  of  your  stock. 
No  matter  what  grade  of  Bond  Paper  you  are  using  it  will  pay  you  to  examine  the  quality  of  National  Bond. 
Test  it  in  any  way  you  like — compare  it  with  Bonds  twice  as  costly  and  judge  it  for  yourself. 

May  we  not  send  you  samples  and  prices,  and  place  your  name  on  our  list? 


ADMITTEDLY  BEST  SERVICE 

Union  Card  &  Paper  Company,  Dept.  1, 45  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City 


Hexagon 

Bundler 


Hexagon  Tool 
Company 

321  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


PRICE 

$60.00 


Sent 

on  JO  Days* 

oflpproval 


Guaranteed  to 
be  equal  to  any 
machine  of  its 
kind  on  the 
market. 


Do  You  Know  How  to 
Figure  the  Paper  in  An 
Open-End  Envelope  ? 

Explanation  of  the  Sketch 

This  represents  an  ordinary  open-end, 
center -seam  envelope  with  the  flap 
extended.  To  figure  the  paper  in  this 
envelope,  double  the  width  and  add 
%  inch,  which  gives  you  one  dimen¬ 
sion.  To  secure  the  other  dimension, 
add  the  length  of  the  envelope  to  the 
length  of  the  flap,  plus  1  inch,  which 
gives  you  the  other  dimension.  For 
instance,  suppose  this  envelope  to  be 
9x12  inches  with  a  2  -  inch  flap. 
Doubling  the  width  9  inches,  and 
adding  one-half  inch,  equals  18^ 
inches.  Adding  the  length  of  the  flap, 
2  inches,  to  the  length  of  the  envelope, 
12  inches,  plus  1  inch,  equals  15 
inches.  The  paper  necessary  to  make 
this  envelope  is  15x18^  inches. 
Almost  all  center-seam,  open-end  envelopes  are  figured  in  this 
manner. 

HEREAFTER 

figure  your  own  open-end  envelopes,  print  them  flat  from  lay¬ 
outs  free  on  request  and  send  the  printed  sheets  to  the 

Western  States  Envelope  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Sure-Stick  Envelopes 
for  Printers  and  Lithographers 

311-313  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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The  Most  Profitable  Folders 


are  those  that  will  develop  the  full  earning  power  and  capacity 
and  not  the  kind  that  go  all  to  pieces  under  test. 

The  bindery  department  should  not  be  hampered  by  ex¬ 
cessive  or  unreasonable  cost  of  production  by  installing  folders 
of  the  “  just  as  good  ”  kind. 


THE  ANDERSON 

TWO -FOLD  PARALLEL  FOLDERS 


C.  F.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 


are  built  for  folding  4,  6  and  8  pages,  either  single  or  in 
gangs;  16  or  32  page  booklets  can  be  folded  by  feeding 
through  a  second  time. 

Mechanical  features  and  what  this  folder  will  do  for  you 
will  be  cheerfully  explained  to  any  one  interested. 


712  S.  Clark  Street 


Chicago*  III. 


THK 

PRINTING 

ART 

*^The  Fashionplate  of  Printerdom'" 

THE  HANDSOMEST 
PRINTING -TRADE  JOURNAL 
PUBLISHED 

Design,  typography,  colorwork, 
engraving,  and  other  features  are 
fully  covered  each  month.  It  is 
a  publication  that  interests  equally  the 
employing  printer,  compositor  and  press¬ 
man,  as  well  as  the  publisher,  engraver,  . 
and  booklover. 

Annual  subscription,  $3.00;  single  copies, 

30  cents.  Foreign  subscriptions,  $5.00, 
including  postage.  Canadian  subscrip¬ 
tions,  $3.75  per  year.  Mention  this 
magazine  and  secure  a  free  sample  copy. 

THE  PRINTING  ART 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


IDEAL  COATED  PAPER  CO. 

Originators  of  Domestic 
and  Imported  Qualities 

Guaranteed  Non-Curling 
GUMMED  PAPERS 

The  Ideal  Made  Real 

Mills  and  Main  Office 
BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

452  Monadnock  Building  150  Nassau  Street 


Our  Gummed  Papers  have  Revolutionized  the  Label  Business 


When  Employees  Waste  Your  Time  and  Your  Stock 

It  makes  your  **  dander  ”  rise  and  you  quickly  get  rid  ot  the  offenders.  How  about 
that  time  and  power  wasting  motor?  GET  RID  OF  IT  NOW  —  Richmondize 
your  plant  with 

Richmond  Polyphase  Motors 

2  and  3  phase  —  V4  to  100  h,-p. 

You’ll  notice  the  increase  in  efficiency  and  the  decrease  in  cost  on  every  job  you 

145  Chambers  Street  •  -  New  York  City 

176  Federal  Street  -  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 

322  Monadnock  Block,  •  Chicago,  III. 

1011  Chestnut  Street,  Rm.  626,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1120  Pine  Street,  -  .  ■  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

226-30  Huron  Street  -  -  •  Toledo,  Ohio 

1006  Majestic  Bldg.  ...  -  Detroit,  Mich. 

505  Swetland  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
148  McGill  Street,  Montreal, Canada 

3^icI)monlj  dectric  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


It  stands  the  test 
and  comparison 
of  all 


These  machines  are  guaranteed  to 
do  perfect  nuork 


Are  You  Satisfied  With  Your 

Ruling  Machine?  If  you  are  on  the 

market ^ — don’t  decide  on  any  Ruling  Machine 
until  you  have  investigated  the  merits  of 

The  Dewey  Ruling  Machine 

Its  new  features  are  worth  your  investigation,  and  before 
you  buy,  do  yourself  justice  by  getting  all  particulars. 

Manufactured  since  1863,  but  with  improvements  since  1910 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

F.  E.  AND  B.  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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WHAT  EVERY  PRINTER 
SHOULD  KNOW 


DO  you  know  that  the  American  Printer  is  doing  better  work 
than  any  otlier  in  the  world?  Do  you  know  why?  You 
OUGHT  to  know  and  you  ought  to  know  WHY.  What  is 
more  you  want  to  know, — otherwise  you  would  not  he  reading 
this  magazine.  In  order  to  produce  the  hest,  you  must  know 
WHAT  IS  the  hest,  and  HOW  to  produce  it. 


T  H  E 

Graphic  Arts 


Year  Book 


The  only  American  Annual  Review,  tells  you  WHY,  WHAT,  and  HOW, — and  it  goes  even  farther 
for  it  contains  innumerable  examples  of  the  finest  American  color  plate  making,  commercial 
drawing  and  engraving,  typography  and  printing.  The  typographic  lay-out  and  design  together 
with  the  decorations  and  type,  will  he  a  true  representation  of  the  style  of  Bodoni.  The  1911  volume 
will  give  a  most  comprehensive  review  and  description  of  the  latest  developments  and  processes, 
inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  engraving  and  printing  industries.  The  editors  and  contributors 
are  among  the  most  eminent  men  in  their  respective  lines  in  the  country.  The  exhil>its  have  been 
selected  from  the  work  of  the  printing,  engraving,  lithographing  plants  all  over  the  country  and  upon 
the  merit  of  their  reference  value  in  the  Year  Book.  This  volume  will  lie  a  text  book  covering  a 
field  not  touched  upon  by  any  other  publication.  For  the  sake  of  the  betterment  of  your  business, 
it  shouldhe  upon  you  >•  desk,  and  that  of  every  printer,  engraver,  illustrator,  designer,  and  buyer  of 
printing  and  advertising  in  the  United  States, — who  loves  his  work  and  desires  it  to  he  the  Best. 


BE  SANTA  CLAUS 


J^VERY  employing  printer, 
who  has  the  interest  of 
his  business  at  heart,  and  de¬ 
sires  to  make  a  useful  and 
beautiful  gift  to  his  employees 
for  Christmas,  can  make  none 
better  than  a  copy  of  the  1911 
volume  of  Tlie  Graphic  Arts 
Year  Book. 


Norwood,  Mass.,  Novemter  7,  1911. 
Graphic  Arts  Year  Book,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Tohey,  Editor, 

Dear  Sir:  I  do  not  know  when  1  have  heen  so 
thoroughly  interested  and  fascinated  in  speci¬ 
mens  of  fine  printing  and  hookmaking  as  I  have 
in  the  Graphic  Arts  and  Crafts  Year  Book,  of 
which  I  have  received  the  first  four  volumes. 
I  have  not  yet  heen  able  to  give  them  as 
thorough  an  examination  as  I  intend  to  later, 
hut,  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  practically  a 
post-graduate  course  in  fine  printing,  and 
should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  printer, 
platemaker,  engraver,  lithographer  in  the 
country,  in  fact,  they  would  he  extremely 
useful  to  anyone  who  is  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  interested  in  printing  or  hookmaking. 

The  excellent  descriptive  articles,  the 
beautifully  printed  pictures,  and  the  great 
fund  of  useful  information  which  they  contain 
are  a  complete  printers  lihra-y  to  anyone 
who  possesses  them.  I  look  forward  to  many 
interesting  and  instruotive  hours  in  reading 
the  articles  and  studying  the  results  at¬ 
tained  and  displayed  in  their  pages.  I  think 
I  can  epitomize  my  impressions  of  these  hooks 
by  simply  repeating  that  they  seem  to  me  a 
post-graduate  course  in  fine  art  printing  and 
engraving. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  effort 
to  instruct  the  printing  public,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  STEARNS  CUSHING. 


NO  BETTER  GIFT 


he  made  than  a  cojiy 
of  this  text  book.  It  con¬ 
tains  so  much  information 
which  is  valuable  to  the  com. 
positor,  pressman,  or  office- 
man,  that  lie  will  prize  it 
more  than  some  other  less 
useful  article.  It  will  enable 
him  to  become  more  efficient 
and  productive. 


AFTER  SEEING  AND  EXAMINING  THE  YEAR  BOOK,  THE  L.  A.  BECKER  CO. 
OF  CHICAGO,  SAID  ”IT  WILL  LEAD  TO  THE  PURCHASE,  AND  IT  ALSO 


WILL  Lead  to  Production 
OF  Better  Printing” 

The  graphic  arts  year  book  for  1911,  is  arranged  in  departments,  each  one 

of  the  ten  taking  up  in  detail  some  phase  in  the  printing,  engraving  or  allied  indus¬ 
try,  wliere  there  has  been  notable  development  or  progress.  This  will  he  easily 
accessible,  and  as  a  text  book,  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  better  production  of  printed 
matter.  Each  department  is  edited  by  an  authority,  and  is  as  follows: 


I.  INTRODUCTION 
Henry  Lends  Johnson,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  department  will  cover  the  entire  field,  recit¬ 
ing  carefully  the  newest  developments  in  the  Allied 
Industries. 

II.  PHOTOENGRAVING 
E.  If  .  Houser,  Pres.  Nat'l  Eng.  Ass’n. 

Articles  giving  detailed  exposition  of  progress  in 
new  screens;  photographic  work  with  artificial  light, 
jihotographic  on  metal,  and  machine  etching. 

III.  ELECTROTYPING 

Henry  L.  Bullen,  Librarian  American  Typographic 
Library  and  Museum 

A  concise  statement  of  lead-moulding,  steel-facing 
processes,  and  introduction  of  the  use  of  aluminum. 

IV.  PROCESS  COLOR-WORK 

Taking  up  new  jirocesses  in  color  separation  meth¬ 
ods,  simultaneous  color  printing  on  two,  three  and  four- 
color  presses. 

V.  LITHOGRAPHY 
J.  Albert  Heppes,  Mgr.  Lithographic  Dept., 
Andrew  H.  Kellogg  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Showing  increasing  importance  due  to  photographic 
and  plate-making  methods,  together  with  offset  print¬ 
ing.  Will  also  include  features  in  plate-making,  trans¬ 
ferring,  and  statement  of  offset  printing  equipment. 


VI.  RAPID  PRINTING  INTAGLIO  PROCESS 
Geo.  S.  Barlow,  Specicdist 

Who  introduced  the  process  into  this  country. 

Description  of  new  machines  made  for  this  work; 
application  of  process  on  foreign  newspapers  and  at¬ 
tempts  in  this  country.  Its  use  in  post-cards,  fine  art 
and  catalogue  work. 

VH.  TYPOGRAPHY 
Walter  B.  Gress,  Art  Director, 

Crowell  Publishing  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Description  and  exposition  of  new  type  faces,  use 
and  value,  lay-out,  design  for  various  forms  of  printing. 

VIH.  PAPER 

M.  H.  Crassly,  Advertising  Manager  Paper  Mills  Co., 
Chicago 

Influence  of  paper  upon  printing;  new  styles  and 
stocks  of  papers  will  he  shown  and  their  value  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  various  uses  described. 

IX.  INK 

James  A.  Ullnian,  Sigmund  Ullman  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Description  of  new  inks,  their  use  and  value  in  va¬ 
rious  grades  illustrated  work.  Process  inks,  monotones* 
colors  for  typographic  disj)lay,  cover  inks. 

X.  BINDING 

R(dph  Eletcher  Seymour,  Chicago 

Taking  up  and  descril  ng  new  ideas  in  binding, 
valuable  in  book  and  catalogue  work.  Materials  for 
covers:  cloth  and  leather,  and  manufacturing  methods 
in  catalogue  and  book  work. 


Besides  what  is  contained  in  these  departments  there  will  he  a  series  of  general 
articles  by  well  known  men,  upon  various  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  producers  and 
buyers  of  printing.  These  are  COST  SYSTEM — a  summary  of  results:  THE  BEN 
FRANKLIN  MOVEMENT— by  G.  E.  Wray:  EFFICIENCY— by  J.  Horace  McFarland: 
EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS— by  John  Cotton  Dana:  COMMERCIAL  ILLUS¬ 
TRATION — by  Brainard  Leroy  Bates:  BUILDING  ERA — by  Lee  Crittenden:  and 
GETTING  TOGETHER  IN  ADVERTISING — by  George  W.  Coleman. 


Each  of  the  ten  departments  will  be  illustrated  by  the  best  examples  obtainable,  bnt  special  ex¬ 
hibit  forms  will  be  shown  in  the  section  for  that  purpose,  and  will  combine  ink,  paper,  and  design, 
with  j)late-making — being  very  practical  matter.  The  special  exhibit  departments  will  be  DESIGN 
or  best  features  in  book,  catalogue  and  advertising  work:  TYPOGRAPHY — showing  new  faces: 
ADVERTISING  DISPLAY — classifying  best  newspaper,  magazine  and  technical  advertising:  IL¬ 
LUSTRATION,  PAPERS  and  INKS — one  of  the  main  features  of  the  hook;  examples  printed  on 
various  kinds  of  j)apers  with  different  inks,  showing  results  to  be  obtained  from  combinations. 


USE  YOUR  PENCIL  NOW 

To  THE  INLAND  PRINTER,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  enter  my  (onr)  subscription  for  the  1911  edition  of  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  YEAR  BOOK, 
known  as  Vol.  V.,  and  forward  by  express  to  the  following  address: 


Signed _  _  _  _ 

400  pages,  8  x  10,  hound  in  Iialf-leather.  Forwarded  to  all  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  express  or 
mail  prepaid.  Price  $5.00.  Foreign  postage  80  cents  extra  to  countries  in  the  Postal  Union. 


SPECIALTIES 

Everything  In  Machinery. 


Composing-Room  Furni¬ 
ture  and  Fittings  designed 
and  supplied. 


Buy  the  Swink  Two-Revo¬ 
lution  High-Grade  Press. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


MACHINERY  CO. 

A.F. WANNER  PROP. 

215-223  W.  Coniress  St.,  near  5th  Ave..  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

Phones:  Harrison  6889  Auto.  62-889 


INDEPENDENT  SALES  AGENTS 

Printers’  and  Binders’  Machinery 
Composing-Room  Furniture 
Type  and  Supplies 


SERVICE 

We  give  valuable 
service  to  the  prospective 
buyer  in  the  selection  of 
machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment.  We  have  had 
extensive  experience  in 
the  printing  industry  and 
are  Machinists  and  En¬ 
gineers. 


LARGEST  STOCK  REBUILT  MACHINERY 


Write  for  List 


DECEMBER  BARGAINS 
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READY  THIS 
MONTH 


136  Pages,  65  Illustrations 
Handsome  Board  Cover 


Trezise's  New  Book 


Typography  gf  Advertisements 

Printed  in  Two  Colors,  Price,  $2.00 

"Mr.  F.  J.  Trezise:  Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  compliment  you  on  your  book,  ‘The  Typography 
of  Advertisements.’  It  is  the  best,  most  complete  summary  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  I  consider  it 
invaluable  to  any  job-printer  who  is  or  wishes  to  be  competent  in  his  trade.  And  I  believe  it  to  be  just 
as  useful  for  the  man  who  writes  or  pays  for  the  ad.  as  for  the  man  who  sets  it.  In  an  article  written  by 
me  recently  for  the  Cyclopedia  of  Advertising  on  the  ‘Use  and  Abuse  of  Type’  1  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  borrowing  freely  from  your  work,  for  1  have  been  unable  to  find  in  any  work  on  printing  to 
which  I  have  had  access  so  admirable  and  so  lucid  a  summary  of  the  latest  ideas  on  typography.  One  is 
tempted  to  call  it  the  last  word  on  that  subject.  Sincerely  yours,  C.  S.  Peterson,  President,  Peterson 
Linotype  Company.” 

“Mr.  Trezise  certainly  has  the  right  idea.  I  think  his  comments  on  the  opinion  which  ad. -writers 
and  compositors  have  of  each  other  are  excellent.  The  specimens  of  advertisements  which  he  gives 
demonstrate  so  clearly  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions  that  his  articles  can  not  fail  to  be  very  beneficial 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  advertising.  And,  who  is  there  in  any  community  that  is  not  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  advertising  in  some  form?”  —  H.  N.  Kellogg,  Chairman,  Special  Standing  Committee,  American 
Neiospaper  Publishers'  Association. 


Every  ad.  man — writer  or  compositor — should  have  it 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 


624-632  South  Sherman  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


1 
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(Patent  Applied  For) 


PROCESS  EMBOSSING 
WITH  PRACTICAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  Gloss-Emboss  Printing  Process  affords  every  printer  the  facil¬ 
ities  for  treating  a  wide  range  of  subjects  with  profitable  speed  and 
incidentally  secure  uniform  excellence  in  the  finished  product.  The 
true  steel-die  effect,  without  dies,  combined  with  tenacity,  flexibility 
and  permanency.  The  bronzes  emboss  on.  No  failures  with  our  goods. 
Samples  and  particulars  free.  Address 

Gloss-Emboss  Printing  Process 

Hunter  Building,  CHICAGO,  Eighth  Floor 
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THE  AMAZING  SIMPLICITY  of  the 
ff  POTTER  PROOF  PRESS 

Means  several  very  important  things  to  the 
employing  printer,  under  average  printing  con¬ 
ditions. 

1.  —  Simple  construction  equals  simple  opera¬ 
tion,  and  that  means  that  a  boy  can  run  it.  The 
machine  is  fool-proof. 

2.  —  Simple  construction  insures  durability; 
repairs  and  maintenance  are  not  to  be  considered, 
except  for  unusual  accidents. 

3.  —  Many  simple  ways  of  using  this  press  for 
a  great  variety  of  needs,  ways  already  familiar  to 
printers,  because  of  their  cylinder  press  experience, 
give  a  large  efficiency.  The  Potter  Proof  Press  is 
in  reality  but  a  modern  adaptation  of  the  cylinder 
press  principle  to  new  purposes. 

All  of  which  considerations  increase  the  output  per  dollar  invested  to  the  benefit  of 
the  printer  using  this  machine.  Ask  us,  or  the  dealers. 

OWNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 


A.  F.  WANNER  £#  COMPANY 


431  So.  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Think  of  the  Time  to  Be  Saved 


Any  size  page  can  be  made  up  in  from  I  5 
to  50  seconds,  and  plates  clamped  or  released 
quicker  than  with  any  other  system. 

Revise  Uniuecsal  Block 


Is  Supreme 


is  recognized  as  the  one  efficient  and  certain  eco¬ 
nomical  press-room  utility.  A  single  set  makes  up 
8  pages  into  about  1 60  different  sizes  ranging  from 


17x25  up  to  35  X  5  I  picas,  and  a  less  number  of 
larger  pages  into  an  endless  variety  of  shapes  and 
sizes  —  all  with  a  variation  of  2  picas  in  either 
width  or  length,  or  both  width  and  length. 

Old  Methods  Will  Not  Stop  the  Leaks 

Dependable  and  satisfactory  service  can  be  had 
in  mounting  and  registering  plates  with  rigid  iron 
bases  and  climax  register  hooks.  But  for  booklet 
or  catalogue  work 

The  Rouse  Universal  Block 

can  not  be  surpassed 

Why  waste  time  with  obsolete  material  when 
you  can  buy  the  best  dividend-earning  equipment 
with  a  part  of  the  money  you  now  pay  in  wages  ? 
Be  progressive.  Order  at  least  one  set  of  Rouse 
Universal  Blocks  to-day — -now — ^and  let  them 
prove  their  value  in  your  shop. 

Price,  per  set,  including  Steel  Ratchet  and  Dustproof 
Case  that  fits  a  printer’s  stand,  a  practically  universal  and  in¬ 
destructible  outfit,  for  only  $55.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 


Made  oni])  by  H.  B.  ROUSE  CO.,  CJiicago 

“Modern  Methods”  explains  everything. 

Have  you  got  your  copy?  It’s  FREE. 
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THE  HODGMAN 

The  HODGMAN  PRESS.  Have  you  seen  it?  The  latest  and  most 
efficient  bed-driving  mechanism  of  any  printing  press  built.  Doing 
away  with  shoes  and  heavy  rack-hangers,  giving  lighter  drive  and 
materially  increasing  the  speed.  This  machine  has  five  tracks,  four-inch  bearing. 
The  bed  stands  only  34  inches  from  the  floor,  easy  of  access.  The  print-side 
up,  in  combination  with  the  fly.  Can  be  changed  in  one  minute’s  time  from  one 
to  the  other.  The  impression  is  absolutely  rigid,  the  cylinder  side-rods  being 
locked  against  the  cross-stays  during  the  printing  stroke.  There  is  no  jar  and 
very  little  noise  and  no  vibration.  Very  few  customers  have  examined  this  press 
and  failed  to  place  their  orders  with  us.  Every  user  is  an  enthusiastic  endorser, 
and  if  we  have  a  dissatisfied  customer  we  do  not  know  his  name.  We  ask  only 
an  examination,  your  good  judgment  will  do  the  rest.  If  you  do  not  buy  the 
Hodgman,  any  way  examine  it  and  see  how  simple,  durable  and  efficient  it  is. 


THE  HEBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING  PRESS 


VAN  ALLENS  &  BOUGHTON 

17  to  Rose  St.  and  /J5  William  St.,  New  York. 

Factory — Taunton,  Mass. 

Western  Office,  343  S.  Dearborn  Street, 
Ltd.  H.  W.  THORNTON,  Manager, 

Telephone,  Harrison  801.  CHICAGO 


Agent,  England, 

P.  LAWRENCE  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO 
57  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.  C. 
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and  other  Luxuries 


announcement. 


© 


© 


©  Fur-Lined  Coats  © 


© 


Perhaps  you’ve  been 
denying  yourself  a  pet  ^ 
pleasure — you’ve  been  waiting  Ws 
^  for  the  money  to  drop  from  ® 
the  clouds.  Well,  it  will  drop 
if  you  will  only  go  through  a 
few  simple  motions.  Here’s 
»  the  recipe : 

© 


Graphic  Arts  ^ 


^  has  a  liberal  offer  to  make  to  ^ 
those  who  can  furnish  us  with  ‘ 
^  information  about  users  of  ^ 
^  printing.  We  want  the  names  ^ 
^  of  buyers  of  printing,  and  we  ^ 
are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  If  ® 
you  can  make  us  up  a  good  ^ 
^  list,  write  for  our  proposition  ^ 
—  it  will  be  thoroughly  worth  ^ 
your  while. 


^  CL,  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  ^ 


have  a  very  private  list  of 


buyers  of  printing,  or  adver- 
^  tisers,  which  you  are  using  in 
your  own  work  and  conse¬ 
quently  do  not  care  to  send  ^ 
out — we  have  another  proposi-  @ 
tion  whereby  you  can  cash  in 
^  on  this  list  without  the  ^ 
^  slightest  effort. 

©  o,  You  will  find  that  our  reply 
to  your  inquiry  will  prove  that 
we  have  not  exaggerated  the 
value  of  our  offer  in  this  @ 


(Si 

m 


THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

85  Broad  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


© 

© 


The  Christmas  Number  of 

The  American  Printer 

is  the  best  ever  issued.  It  is  a  stocking  filled  with  good  things  foi 
the  printer.  Plentj'  of  color  to  please  the  eye,  specimens  of  fine 
printing  and  practical  articles  on  subjects  nearest  the  printer’s  heart. 

Features  in  the  text  pages  include 
articles  on  imposition  of  broad 
forms,  the  cost  of  electricity  in 
isolated  plants,  how  a  young  man 
made  a  success  of  a  small  print- 
shop,  how  an  engraving  and  ad¬ 
vertising  house  introduced  a  new 
trade  -  mark,  about  a  handsome 
newspaper  building,  the  camera  in 
newspaper  work,  care  of  number¬ 
ing  machines,  odd  folders,  the 
Christmas  spirit  in  design,  what  a 
cost  system  showed  in  a  large  print¬ 
ing  plant,  machine  composition  (a 
new  department) ,  views  of  a  large 
southern  print-shop,  review  of  spec¬ 
imens,  four  pages  in  color  of  reset  specimens,  a  page  about  practical 
bookbinding,  an  illustrated  account  of  the  convention  of  the  Ben 
Franklin  Clubs  of  America,  cost  congresses  and  organization 
activities  in  various  cities.  The  usual  news  paragraphs  also  appear. 

A  Big  Numbei - Do  Not  Miss  It 


Send  twenty  cents  for  a  sample  copy  of  the  December 
number  now,  or  two  dollars  for  a  year' s  subscription 


OSWALD  PUBLISHING  CO.,  25  City  Hall  PL,  New  York  City 


You  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  reach 
the  Office  Appliance  Dealer,  Retail  Sta¬ 
tioner,  and  Purchasing  Agent,  through 
only  ONE  medium  —  the 

Inland  Stationer 

Business  Equipment 
Journal 

q  An  examination  of  the  magazine  itself  shows  you  why. 

^  The  Office  Appliance  Dealer  and  the  Retail  Stationer  subscribe 
for  it  because  it  handles  the  selling  end  of  their  lines  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner.  Every  issue  contains  articles  of  sales  plans  of  real 
practical  value. 

^  Th&  Purchasing  Agent  subscribes  for  it  because  it  keeps  him  in 
close  touch  at  all  times  with  the  latest  and  best  developments  in 
business  equipment. 

You  can  reach  all  three  with  one  advertisement  and  at  one  price 
by  using  only  INLAND  STATIONER— BUSINESS  EQUIP- 
MENT  JOURNAL.  Let  us  send  you  some  important  facts. 

Inland  Stationer 

Business  Equipment  Journal 

624-632  Sherman  Street 
Chicago 
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Keep  Your  Name  Before 
Them  Daily 

The  enormous  field  of  readers  reached  monthly 
by  The  Inland  Printer,  and  the  further  fact  that  this 
publication  is  being  read  daily,  is  the  best  evidence 
of  its  value  to  the  advertiser  as  a.  result-getting  medium. 

S.  S.  J.Vortriede,  Secretary  of  the  Express  Publish¬ 
ing  &  Printing  Company,  313-317  Superior  Street, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  writes: 

“  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  enclose  herewith  our  check 
covering  our  renewal  subscription  to  The  Inland  Printer. 

We  consider  this  the  best  investment  we  can  make  with  the 
money,  as  The  Inland  Printer  is  of  almost  daily  use  to  us.” 

The  progressive  printer  considers  The  Inland 
Printer  worth  saving.  He  consults  it  frequently  — 
almost  daily  —  sometimes  for  wrinkles,  sometimes 
for  inspiration,  and  because  its  advertising  pages 
represent  the  most  complete  show-room  of  methods 
and  appliances.  In  this  way  the  subscriber  ( the 
buyer)  is  constantly  in  touch  with  all  the  news, 
equipment,  supplies,  where  and  how  to  get  them. 

You  can  talk  to  this  vast  field  of  prospective 
customers  with  telling  effect  and  your  advertisements 
are  bound  to  meet  the  observation  and  action  upon 
the  part  of  the  subscriber  —  the  buyer. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY, 


L.  M.  SLOMAN, 

Eastern  Representative 
Tribune  Building 
Nerv  Y orl( 
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Casimir'  Press 

HE  Casimir  Press  has  a  heart  and  body  of  steel 
and  delivers  speed  to-day,  to-morrow  and 
next  year  —  5,000,  6,000  and  7,500 
impressions  per  hour,  according  to 
size.  Crucible  steel  castings,  every  gear  cut 
from  the  solid  steel  block,  all  of  the  work 
done  in  our  own  shop 

The  Casimir  Press  is  a  high-speed,  web- 
feed,  multi-color,  bed  -  and  -  platen  press 
with  automatic  attachments  for  Bronzing, 

Embossing,  Re-enforcing,  Punching,  Per¬ 
forating,  Ruling,  Creasing,  Slitting,  Shear¬ 
ing,  Slipsheeting,  Rewinding,  Collating,  Jogging,  Numbering,  Gumming,  Tagging,  all 
or  any  of  which  operations  are  done  while  printing,  the  job  Being  delivered  complete. 

The  Casimir  Press  places  its  owner  beyond  the  reach  of  competition,  and  enables  him 
to  contract  for  the  big  jobs  which  now  pass  him  by.  Send  us  samples  of  the  work  in 
mind.  Some  figures  may  open  your  eyes. 

- — — — -  WESTERN  SELLING  AGENTS  - 

A.  F.  WANNER  &  COMPANY,  ““S 


STYLE  D — with  direct-connected  motor. 


Punches 

Five  styles,  varying  in  price  from  $35  to  $325,  every  one 
the  best  in  its  class. 

Absolute  Accuracy  —  Clean  Cutting  —  Prodigious  Power 
- — Evident  Economy. 

TATUM  PUNCHES  may  be  adjusted  to  any  desired 
multiple  without  the  removal  of  the  idle  heads. 

Round  shapes  all  interchangeable.  Nineteen  stock  sizer 
Special  shapes  quickly  furnished. 

When  you  buy  a  punch,  get  the  best  —  any  user  of  the 
“TATUM”  is  a  good  reference. 


Write  for  Catalogue  A 


THE  SAM’L  C.  TATUM  COMPANY 


3310  Colerain  Avenue 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Punch,  with  stripper  and  die. 
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INTERNATIONAL  FAME 

for  the 

Potter  Rotary  Offset  Press 


The  Plano  Plate  and  Printing  Corporation,  Berlin, 
Germany,  have  placed  their  order  for 

FIVE  POTTERS 

The  deciding  factor  was  POTTER  QUALITY.  That 
QUALITY  is  at  YOUR  service.  If  it’s  a  POTTER 

it’s  the  BEST. 


TWO  NEW  SIZES  — 34x46  — 38x52 _  LET  US  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  THEM 

POTTER  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Ullman,  Sigmund,  Co . 

Union  Card  &  Paper  Co . 

Universal  Type-Making  Machine  Co 

U.  S.  Photogravure  Co . 

A'an  Allens  &  Boughton . .  .  . 

AA'agner  Mfg.  Co . 

AA’anner,  .A.  F.,  cfe  Co . 

AA'anncr  Machinery  Co . 

AA’ant  Advertisements . 

AA'arron,  S.  D.,  &  Co . 

AA’atzelhan  &  Speyer . 

AA'estern  States  Envelope  Co . 

AA'estinghouse  Electric  &  Alfg.  Co .  .  . 
AVest  A’irginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co... 

AVhite,  .lames.  Paper  Co . 

AA'iggins,  .lohn  B.,  Co . 

AA’illiams-Lloyd  Alachinery  Co . 

AA'ing,  Chauncey  . 

AA'ire  Loop  Alfg.  Co . 

Zcese-AVilkinson  Co . 
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New  York 


Quick-Change  Model  8 
Three-Magazine  LinotTpe 


and  Philadelphia 
Master  Printers 

Appreciate  the 

MULTIPLE 

MACHINE 

IDEA 

Williams  Printing  Company, 

New  York  City 
Two  Quick-Change  Model  9 

Four -Magazine  Linotypes. 


De  Vinne  Press,  New  York  City 
Two  Quick-Change  Model  8 

Three-Magazine  Linotypes. 

Stephen  Greene  Company, 

Philadelphia 

Two  Quick-Change  Model  9 

Four -Magazine  Linotypes. 

Harper  &  Brother  Company, 

Philadelphia 

One  Quick-Change  Model  8 

Three-Magazine  Linotype. 

These  Master  Printers  Have  Not 
Studied  Their  Hour  Costs  in  Vain 


The  Linotype  Way  Is  the  Only  Way 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO:  1100  S.  Wabuh  Ave.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  638-646  Sacramento  St.  NEW  ORLELANS:  549  BaronneSt. 


RUSSIA 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

HOLLAND 

DENMARK 


TORONTO  —  Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd.,  35  Lombeurd  Street 


Mergenthaler  Setzmaschinea. 
Fabrik  Gjn.b.H.,  Berlin, 
Germ^lny 


BUENOS  AIRES — Hoffmann  &  Stocker 
RIO  JANEIRO  —  Emile  Lambert 
PORTO  ALEGRE  (Brazil)  —  Edwards, 
Cooper  &  Co. 

HAVANA  —  Francisco  Arredondo 
SANTIAGO  (Chile)  —  Enrique  Davis 


MELBOURNE 
SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 
WELLINGTON,  N.  Z.  , 
MEXICO  CITY,  MEX. ) 
TOKIO — ^Teijiro  Kurosawa 


}-  Parsons  Trading  Co. 


Recent  Decisions  on  the  Press  Question 

Below  are  given  the  names  of  49  purchasers  who  recently  installed  66  presses, 
and  who  reached  a  decision  as  to  which  is  the  best  press  to  buy.  These 
same  concerns  have  been  confronted  with  the  same  question  650  times 
before  and  reached  the  same  decision.  They  now  have  716  Miehle  Presses. 


The  Sberwln-WUUamB  Co . Clevelasd,  Ohio . 1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

The  Williams  Printing  Co . New  Tork  City . 4 

Previously  purchased  23  Miehles 

A.  D.  Weinthrop  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 2 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

Wilbert  Garrison  Co . New  York  City . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

W.  Q.  Uoyd  &  Co . Chicago,  111 . 1 

Previously  purchased  6  Miehles 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co . Pittsburgh,  Pa . 1 

Trow  Directory  Ptg.  &  B.  B.  Co . Now  York  City . 3 

Previously  purchased  4  Miehles 

Berm,  Stoltz  &  Co . Bio  de  Janeiro . 2 

The  McClure  Co . Staunton,  Va . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

Stewart  Ptg.  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

The  Edwards  Mfg.  Co .  . Cincinnati,  Ohio . 1 

Peterson  &  Kimball  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

David  C.  Cook  Pub.  Co . Elgin,  Ill . 2 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

MacQowan>Cooke  Ptg.  Co . Chattanooga,  Tenn . 1 

The  Bockwell  &:  Churchill  Press . Boston,  Mass . 1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

Frank  D.  Jacobs . Philadelphia,  Pa . 1 

Duroc  Ptg.  &  Pub.  Co . Peoria,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

The  B.  Ii.  Bryan  Co . Columbia,  S.  C . 1 

Previously  purchased  2  Miehles 

The  Swsiyze  Advertising  Co . Canton,  Pa . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

N.  J.  Schless  &  Co . New  York  City . 3 

Presses  shipped  to  Europe  during  October . 8 

Previously  shipped  to  Europe  637  Miehles 


Press  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd . Victoria,  B.  C . t 

L.  Lowenhaupt  &  Co . Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 1 

Patteson  Press . New  York  City . 1 

E.  C.  Kropp  Company . Milwaukee,  Wis . 1 

Previously  purchased  6  Miehles 

Inland  Ptg.  &  Bdg.  Co . Springfield,  Mo . 2 

Previously  purchased  I  Miehle 

Metropolitan  Lith.  &  Pub.  Co . Boston,  Mass . 1 

Previously  piirchased  2  Miehles 

J.  W.  Clement  Co . BuSalo,  N.  Y . 1 

Previously  purchased  13  Miehles 

Guillermo  Kraft . Buenos  Aires,  S.  A . 1 

The  Bichmond  &  Backus  Co . Detroit,  Mich . 2 

Previously  purchased  7  Miehles 

Arthur  D.  Gossman . Portland,>Ore . 1 

J.  W.  Menaugh  Ptg.  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo . 1 

The  Geneva  Ptg.  Co .  . Geneva,  Ohio . I 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

American  Loose  Leaf  Mfg.  Co . Chicago,  Ill . L 

Previously  purchased  4  Miehles 

John  Borxunan  &  Son . Detroit,  Mich . 2 

Previously  purchased  6  Miehles 

Feldbush-Bowman  Ptg.  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo . 1 

Previously  purchased  2  Miehles 

Kenfield-Leach  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 2 

Previously  purchased  9  Miehles 

P.  Licari  &  Co . New  York  City . 1 

The  Great  Atl.  &  Pac.  Tea  Co . Jersey  City,  N.  J . 1 

Pub.  House  of  the  Evangelical  Assn . Cleveland,  Ohio . 2 

Previously  purchased  4  Miehles 

Ackerman-Quigley  Ptg.  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 2 

Previously  purchased  for  this  and  other  branches  6  Miehles 

Standard  Oil  Co . Cleveland,  Ohio . 8 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 


Shipments  for  October,' 1911 — 66  Miehle  Presses 


The  Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Manufacturing  Company 


FACTORY:  Comer  Fonrtcealb  ind  Robey  Streets 


Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 


SOUTH  SIDE  OFFICE:  326  S.  Dearborn  Street 


New  York  Office,  38  Park  Row  Philadelphia  Office,  Commonwealth  Bniidioe  Boston  Office,  164  Federal  Street  Dallas  Office.  411  Juanita  Bnildiot 

San  Francisco  Office,  401  Williams  Building,  693  Mission  Street  Portland,  Ora.,  Office,  S06  Manchester  Buildintf,  SSVii  Fifth  Street 

6  Gmncwaldstrasse,  Stcfilitz-Berlin,  Germany  Societe  Anonyme  des  Presses  Typofraphiqnes  Miehle,  7  Rne  Laffitte,  Paris,  France 


F.  J.  TREZISE 


CAUTION 

When  Doubletone  Inks  are  specified 
It  means  Ullman^s  genuine 
Doubletone  Inks  or  Ullmanines# 

You  may  not  detect  the  counterfeits 
But  your  customer  will. 

In  imitative  specimen  books 
Not  only  our  very  designations 
Are  frequently  appropriated 
But  sometimes  to  mislead  and  deceive 
Our  Inks  Themselves  Are  Used. 
These  can,  however,  be  obtained  only 
From  us  or  our  recognized  agents. 

□ 


Sigmund  Ullman  Co. 


New  York  (uptown)  Philadelphia 
New  York  (downtown)  Cleveland 
Chicago  Cincinnati 


THE  QUAUTY  OF 
BUTLER  SERVICE 

In  the  conduct  of  our  business,  service  consists  of  more 
than  simply  the  prompt  filling  of  orders.  BUTLER 
SERVICE  includes  dependable  quality  of  paper  merchan¬ 
dise  ;  the  rapid,  careful  filling  of  orders  and  punctual  ship¬ 
ment  of  goods;  immediate,  courteous  and  intelligent 
attention  to  correspondence;  impartial  treatment  of  cus¬ 
tomers;  and  the  charging  of  fair  prices. 


We  have  always  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  very 
nature  of  the  business  of  printers  demands  service.  Through 
the  sixty-eight  years  of  our  business  experience  we  have 
developed  an  organization  which  is  loyal  to  our  standard 
of  distinct,  co-operative  service  —  BUTLER  SERVICE. 


We  would  like  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  BUTLER  SERVICE  to  you,  if  you  are  not  already 
enjoying  it.  ■ 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF  “BUTLER  BRANDS" 

Standard  Paper  Co . Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Interstate  Paper  Co .  . Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Southwestern  Paper  Co.  ....  - . .  .  Dallas,  Texas 

Southwestern  Paper  Co.  . . Houston,  Texas 

Pacific  Coast  Paper  Co . San  Francisco,  California 

Sierra  Paper  Co . Los  Angeles,  California 

Oakland  Paper  Co.  . Oakland,  California 

Central  Michigan  Paper  Co . Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Mutual  Paper  Co . Seattle,  Washington 

American  Type  Founders  Co . Spokane,  Washington 

American  Type  Founders  Co . Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  (Export  only)  .....  New  York  City 

National  Paper  &  Type  Co . City  of  Mexico,  Mexico 

National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  ......  City  of  Monterey,  Mexico 

National  Paper  &  Type  Co . Havana,  Cuba 


J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  COMPANY 


Established  1 844 


CHICAGO 


New  Periodical  Folder 


Chicago 

345  Rand-McNally  Building 


New  York  City 
38  Park  Row 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro. 


Brown  Folding  Machine  Co. 

Erie,  Pa. 


Has  a  range  of  8,  12,  16,  20,  24 
and  28  pages.  Pastes  and  trims  8, 
12  and  16  pages.  Pastes  8, 12, 16, 
20,  24  and  28  pages. 


MADE  BY 


482 


Printers  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  doing  business 
with  the  price-quibbler  that  it  is  almost  second  nature 
with  them  to  search  for  some  way  to  cheapen  the  cost 
of  the  job  that  they  are  estimating  upon.  A  compara¬ 
tively  few  printers  have  seen  the  fallacy  in  this  method 
and  have  built  big  business  by  avoiding  it.  The  majority 
have  not  changed,  with  the  result  that  the  element  of 
true  service  is  all  but  eliminated.  The  question  of 
whether  Smith  &  Company  would  be  benefited  by  this 
or  that  has  given  way  to  the  statement  that  Smith  & 
Company  would  complain  if  asked  to  pay  for  it. 

But  there  is  every  indication  of  a  change.  The  great 
work  being  done  on  cost  finding  will  help  materially. 
And  the  buyer  of  printing  is  learning  that  it  is  what  a 
a  piece  of  printed  matter  does^  not  what  it  costs^  that 
establishes  its  true  value. 


will  cost  your  customer  a  trifle  more,  but  is  worth  it  to 
him  a  dozen  times  over.  Tell  him  so. 


f|amp0j)ire  ^aper  Company 

The  only  Papermakers  in  the  world 
making  Bond  Paper  exclusively 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 
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COSTLY  HESITiCTION 


V 


The  printer  who  has  installed  a 
Cost  System  and  is  still  hesitating 
over  a  method  for  eliminating 
Static  Electricity  in  his  paper  stock 


1  1 
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learns,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  this  is  a  COSTLY  LEAK 
through  which  dollars  and  cents  are  disappearing. 


Riectricity  m  paper  stocK 

Reduces  Output 

We  also  sell 

Hampers  the  Eeeder 

U,  P.  M. 

Annoys  the  Pressman 

Automatic 

Wastes  Material 

Continuous 

Pile  Feeders. 

One  method  only  for  its  elimination  has 

been  uniformly  successful. 

1  he  show  me 

man  h  Feeder. 

Chapman's  Electric  Neutralizer 

Runs  while 

4,000  Presses  Equipped,  Why  Not  Yours? 

you  Load. 

U.  P.  M.— THE  TRADE »MARK  OE  QUALITY 


SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  . 

UNITED  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO. 


246  Summer  Street,  Boston  12-14  Spruce  Street,  New  York 

Western  Agent 

WILLIAMS -LLOYD  MACHINERY  GO. 

638  Federal  Street,  Chicago 


Double  Shear  Oswego  Autos”  Cut  the  Cost 


The  New  OSWEGO  Auto  Rapid  Production  Cutters 

with  the  Double  Shear  Movement  are  being  prepared  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  a  large  demand.  We  have  already  installed  additional  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  so  as  to  protect  our  good  friends  and  customers  in  the  matter  of  delivery.  As 
soon  as  enough  finished  stock  can  be  completed  at  Oswego  our  New  York  City  and 
Chicago  stores  will  be  stocked  with  a  range  of  sizes  and  styles  to  enable  instant 
delivery,  the  same  day  if  necessary,  of  any  one  of  the  NINETY  different  OSWEGO 
Cutting  Machines. 

Your  inquiry  about  the  new  OSWEGO  Auto  is  solicited.  It  is  made  in  sizes 
from  32  inches  to  84  inches  and  in  three  different  styles,  and  fitted  in  each  case 
with  a  special  equipment  adapted  to  your  exact  needs.  A  customer  of  OSWEGO 
Machine  Works  gets  the  benefit  of  the  latest  and  best  world  cutting  practice. 

If  you  haven’t  already  written  for  our  book,  “Some  Unvarnished  Facts,’’  describing  all  the 
OSWEGO  Cutters,  do  so  at  once. 


OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

NIEL  GRAY,  Jr.,  Proprietor 
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THE  BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 

New  York  OflBce,  38  Park  Row.  J  ohn  Haddon  &  Co.»  Agents,  London.  Miller  &  Richard,  Canadian  Agents,  Toronto,  Ontario 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  WESTERN  AGENTS,  168-172  W.  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  OMAHA,  ST.  PAUL.  SEATTLE,  DALLAS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Company,  31  Burling  Slip,  New  York,  Exporters  to  South  America,  with  branches  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Peru,  Argentina  and  Chile. 


The  Babcock  Optimus 
The  Babcock  Optimus 


Six  stiff  tracks  under  impression  are  reasons  why 
the  Optimus  does  not  gutter.  Superabundant  strength 
here  and  elsewhere  prevents  this  weakness.  There  is 
as  much  potency  in  the  way  of  its  use  as  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  itself. 

A  cylinder  can  be  made  strong  enough.  Support  for 
the  bed  is  the  problem.  Because  we  have  the  space 
others  lack  we  put  into  the  Optimus  the  heaviest  and 
strongest  impression  girt  in  use.  and  on  this  patented 
tracks  better  calculated  to  enforce  and  maintain  rigid¬ 
ity  than  any  others.  The  massive  girt  and  the  tracks, 
with  details  of  construction  designed  to  render  all 
supremely  strong,  give  a  sturdy  six-track  bed  support 
without  equal  in  rigidity. 

Equality  of  bearing  of  the  bed  on  the  tracks  is  vitally 
necessary.  The  usual  practice  is  four  tracks  each  as 
long  as  the  travel  of  the  bed.  There  is  no  way  to  ac¬ 
curately  adjust  these  for  wear.  The  inside  tracks  wear 
most  and  quickest.  A  true  bearing  for  the  bed  across 
four  tracks  of  uneven  surfaces  is  impossible.  Guttering 
follows,  with  damaged  forms  and  defective  work.  Weak¬ 
ness  elsewhere  magnifies  the  fault. 

All  Optimus  presses,  except  ponies,  have  six-tracks 
under  impression  line — two  long  roller  tracks  and  four 
wheel  tracks.  Each  wheel  track  has  three  five-inch 


wheels,  each  wheel  almost  instantly  adjustable.  The 
two  long  tracks  are  more  quickly  and  effectively  cor¬ 
rected  than  if  they  were  a  part  of  a  four-track  device. 
Equality  of  bed  bearing  is  readily  maintained. 

The  wheel  track  is  far  more  durable  than  the  same 
length  of  roller  track,  and  retains  adjustment  longer. 
The  wheels  have  three  times  the  wearing  surface  of  a 
straight  track  as  long  as  their  diameters.  Three  wheels 
five  inches  in  diameter  are  equivalent  to  a  track  four 
feet  long.  Four  feet  of  straight  track  cannot  be  com¬ 
pressed  under  impression  line;  but  it  is  possible  to  place 
at  this  point  of  intense  strain  a  track  of  wheels  having 
four  feet  of  track  surface  on  their  circumferences.  The 
advantage  of  wheels  always  has  been  recognized  by 
press  builders;  the  difficulty  has  been  lack  of  accurate 
adjustment.  Our  patented  device  has  positively  and 
simply  accomplished  this. 

The  track  steel  is  of  our  own  special  analysis,  a  high 
grade  quality  giving  stubborn  resistance  to  wear.  The 
wheels  are  hardened  steel,  ground  to  perfect  surfaces. 
Tracks  and  wheels  last  the  full  life  of  the  press. 

The  Optimus  has  greatest  strength.  It  does  not  gut¬ 
ter.  It  will  satisfy  the  exacting  man.  If  his  work  is 
heavy  it  is  the  only  one  that  will.  For  the  same  reason 
it  endures. 


SET  IN  AUTHORS  ROMAN 
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CfF-/72  for 
Motors 


Most  Complete  Line  o/Printin; 

Making  more  types  of  printing-press  controllers  than 
any  other  manufacturer  enables  the  General  Electric  Company 
to  meet  any  special  requirements  by  the  use  of  slightly  modi-  i 
hed  standard  apparatus.  A  few  of  our  most  popular  dial 
controllers  are  shown  in  the  illustration,  : 

Complete  information  and  estimates  promptly  fur¬ 
nished  from  our  nearest  office. 


c/r-/7/-/l  for 

Sma//0.  C,  Motors 


Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  Woil 

SALES  OFFICES: 

Denver,  Colo. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

•(Off.  of  Sol’g  Agt 
Erie,  Pa. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


.\tlanta.  Ga. 
Ifaltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  .Ala. 
Boise,  Idaho. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Butte,  Mont. 


Charleston,  AV.  Va. 
Charlotte,  X.  C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Cincinnati.  Oliio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Cff-/63  ibr Tivo  Motor 

O.  C.  Egu/pment 


C/?-/68  forTwo  Motor 

.A.C,£gu(pmertt 


1 

'f-ie?  forSma// 
Up  RingMotons 


CRiV/D.  c.Contro//er 
w/tfy  Cover 


CR-/7i-6 
D.  C.Contro//er 


fress  Controllers  in  the  W orld 

;  Printing-press  controllers  as  recommended  by  the 

:  General  Electric  Company  represent  years  of  experience  of 
!  expert  engineers  in  equipping  presses  of  all  sizes.  Accumu- 
:  lated  data  are  before  our  printing-press  control  specialists  when 
your  particular  requirements  are  considered.  An  engineer’s 
recommendation  is  valuable  to  you  only  as  it  represents 
■  specialized  experience. 


ric  Company 


Principal  Office:  Schenectady,  N.  Y, 

SALES  OFFICES  I 


lisville,  K}’. 
lj?on,  Ga. 

I'Tiplus,  Tenn. 
meapolis,  Minn, 
ihville,  Tenn. 

V  Haven,  Conn. 

V  Orleans,  La. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pliilailelphia,  I’a. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  H.  I. 
Kichmond,  Ya. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

3195 


CR-/QQ  Tb/'SingJe 
Motor  D.C. 
C9^fipment 


cR-ma  for  a  a 


\\jGXt//e  V\/or/f 


CR-/63  forTv^oAfetor 
O.  c.  £gu/pmef?& 


Cff-l7l-6 
D.  C.Contro//er 


CR-l7/D.c.Contro//er 
with  Cover 


C/F-/7Z  for 
ffl  Motons 


rs-ldi  for  Small 
%  Ring  Motors 


CI?-i7/.£ 

l-C.  Coot  roller 


Controllers  in  the  World 

controllers  as  recommended  by  the 


Printing-press  -  .  . 

General  Electric  Company  represent  years  of  experience  of 
expert  engineers  in  equipping  presses  of  all  sizes.  Accimu- 
lated  data  are  before  our  printing-press  control  specialists  when 
vour  particular  requirements  are  considered.  An  engineer  s 
recommendation  is  valuable  to  you  only  as  it  represents 
specialized  experience. 


c/f-!7/-A  for 
Small  O.  C.  Motors 


trie  Company 


Principal  Office:  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

SALES  OFFICES: 

New  York.  N.  V. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World 

SALES  OFFICES: 

Denver,  Colo, 
Detroit,  Midi. 

‘(Off.  of  Sol’gAgt.) 
Erie.  Pa. 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane.  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Svraouse,  N.  Y. 
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Louisville,  Ky. 
Uaron.  Ga, 

Urapbis,  Tenn. 
Uioneapolis.  Minn. 
Xjshville,  Tenn. 

Neff  Haven,  Cnnn. 
Neff  Orleans,  La, 


.Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boise,  Idaho. 
Boston,  Mass. 
BufFalo.  N. 

Butte,  Mont. 


Charleston.  W.  Va. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Chicago.  Ill. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Cff-iedforS/nffle  \ 
Motor  D-C. 
Egu/pment 


CR-168  forTwoMotor 

O.  c.  fegu/pmenc 


CR-168  forTwoMotor 

A.CJgaipment 


CR-/ 68  Hr  Two  Motor 
D.  C.  Eguipment 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 

SHERIDAN  INTERNATIONAL 

SEWING  MACHINES 

MADE  IN  THREE  DIFFERENT  STYLES  AND  FOUR  SIZES 
COVERING  THE  FULL  RANGE  IN  SIZE  AND  EVERY  CLASS 
OF  BOTH  EDITION  AND  BLANK  BOOK  WORK 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Booklet  on  Sewing  Machines 


T.  W.  &  C.  B.  SHERIDAN  CO. 

Established  1835 


OFFICES  AND  SALESROOMS 


56  and  58  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK  17  S.  Franklin  Street,  CHICAGO 

65-69  Mount  Pleasant,  LONDON,  E.  C.,  ENGLAND 


No.  4,  Size  18  inches 

THE  MACHINES  ARE  SPLENDIDLY  CONSTRUCTED.  THEY  CAN 
DO  BETTER  AND  TIGHTER  SEWING.  THEIR  CAPACITY  IS 
GREATER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MACHINE  ON  THE  MARKET  TO-DAY 
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You  Are  Certainly  Interested 

In  the  Latest  Improved 

SCOTT  PRINTING  PRESSES 


Are  You  Interested 
in  Offset  Presses? 


You  certainly  ought  to  be,  for  the  day  is  surely 
conning  when  the  fine  art  work  now  printed  on  flat 
bed  presses  will  be  printed  on  an  Offset.  The  Scott 
Offset  Presses  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  suit  the  printer, 
for  we  make  them  to  print  a  sheet  up  to  39  x  54  in.  or 
39x58  in.,  and  they  are  doing  the  finest  printing  in  the 
land  to-day.  The  American  Lithographing  Co.,  of 
New  York,  after  using  several  of  our  machines  for  over 
a  year,  have  given  us  an  order  for  several  more.  Other 
large  concerns  are  installing  them  all  over  the  country 
and  all  we  ask  is  an  opportunity  of  submitting  a 
proposition  for  your  consideration  on  one  of  these 
machines.  SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 


You? 


Does  A  Rotary  Magazine 
Press  Interest 


You  will  find  that  the  Scott  Two- 
Roll  Magazine  Press  is  capable  of  doing 
a  great  variety  of  work.  It  will  print  and 
fold  magazines  of  from  4  to  80  pages, 
printing  one-half  of  the  pages  in  color. 
It  will  also  take  covers  that  have  been 
previously  printed  on  Flat-bed  Presses, 
fold  and  wire  stitch  same  perfectly.  If 
you  print  a  magazine  and  require  a 
press,  it  will  certainly  pay  you  to  confer 
with  us. 


Are  You  Interested 
in  Newspaper 
Presses? 


Then  the  Scott  Multi-Unit  Press  should 
certainly  be  investigated  by  you.  This 
machine  has  been  examined  by  mechanical 
experts  from  all  over  the  country  and  every 
one  who  has  seen  it  praises  its  construction, 
for  it  is  the  strongest,  simplest  and  most 
accessible  press  ever  built.  It  is  capable  of 
printing  at  the  highest  rate  of  speed  and  the 
combinations  on  it  are  such  that  can  not  be 
made  on  any  other  machine.  Before  you 
order  another  Web  Press,  it  will  certainly  pay  you 
to  look  into  the  merits  of  the  Scott  Multi-Unit. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  * 

Main  Office  and  Factory!  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

NEW  YORK,  41  Park  Row  CHICAGO,  Monadnock  Block 
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Why  Do  They  Come  Back? 

—  Simply  because  the  printers  and  users  of 
quality  ink  are  learning  that  they  can  be 
easily  satisfied  with  inks  made  by 

JAENECKE 

There  are  printing  inks  and  printing  inks, 
but  when  tired  of  experimenting,  come 
back  —  as  all  good  people  do^ — -to  the 
reliable  products  of  Jaenecke.  The  works 
in  Newark  are  celebrated  for  the  skill  used 
in  the  laboratory,  the  care  exercised  in  the 
purchase  and  preparation  of  raw  materials, 
and  for  the  judgment  and  conscientious 
effort  put  into  the  making  of  the  finished 
product. 


ASK  FOR  OUR  SPECIMEN-BOOK 


Main  Office  and  Works  —  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

THE  JAENECKE  PRINTING  INK  CO. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  New  Number,  531  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Old  Number,  351  Dearborn  Street 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS  DETROIT 

PLETSBURG  BALTIMORE 
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Read  This  Letter 

and  See  How  Money  is  Made  Today  in  Jo  b  Worfc 


^tark  farJia  Printing  ©nmpang 


J  W.  SMITH.  PRts.  ft  TncAs. 


WE  BECiEVE 

RINTING  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES.  FROM  THE  NECES- 

WE  BELIEVE 

.N  e»iN« 

SARY  FORMS  FOR  THE  SUCCESSFUL  TRANSAC- 

DOING  THINGS 

TION  OF  BUSINESS  TO  THE  ARTISTIC  EFFECTIVE 

|%»S^|rATAior.iiF.  nF.sir.NF.n  to  inform  and  influ- 

Mrnriv 

IN  ALL  THINaS 

ENCE  THE  PROSPECTIVE  CUSTOMER.  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

THEORIZING 

ROOMS  IOM05  Live  STOCK  EXCHANGE  BUILDING 


Kanaaa  (BUh.  fDo.  October  21 ,1911  • 


The  Autopreaa  Company 
Uaw  York  City,  il.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  your  Autopreaa.  Previous  to  my  buying  your 
Autopreaa  I  was  Inclined  to  be  dubious  from  information  given 
by  those  who  thought  they  knew  something  of  the  Autopress, 
but  who,  I  afterv/ards  found,  were  more  or  less  prejudiced. 

Finally,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  make  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation.  I  Came  to  the  conclusion  that  an  Autopress  was 
what  I  wanted  in  my  plant.  The  first  one  was  installed  about 
August  16th.  After  seeing  it  thoroughly  put  up  by  your  very 
capable  man,  J.  Speisar,  with  v/hat  instructions  ho  had  given 
me  and  my  men,  wo  were  able  to  turn  out  more  work  per  day 
than  wa  had  been  doing  on  four  jobbers. 


Note  particularly  what  Mr.  Smith 

states,  viz : 

1.  That  one  Autopress  turned  out 
more  work  than  4  jobbers. 

2.  That  he  was  convinced  in  spite 
of  prejudiced  statements  and  iii- 
stalled  a  second  Autopress;  and  is 
now  contemplating  putting  in  a 
third. 

3.  That,  including  15  make -readies, 
37,000  impressions  were  secured 
as  a  single  day’s  work. 

4.  That  one  pressman  runs  his  2 
Autopresses  and  a  cylinder  with 
the  help  of  2  feeders,  saving  6  men 
and  a  big  pay-roll. 

Hundreds  of  Autopresses  in  use 
now.  Is  it  any  wonder? 


Then  I  concluded  I  wanted  another  Autopress.  If 
one  was  good,  two  were  better.  I  now  have  a  second  Autopress 
funning.  I  am  just  as  favorably  Impressed  with  the  second  as 


I  was  with  the  first, 
flay  need  a  third. 


If  my  business  continues  to  improve,  I 


I  feel  that  it  will  fill  the  want  of  any  printing 
office  that  needs  hurry  up  work.  Last  Thursday  and  Friday 
we  printed  37,000  on  the  Autopress  each  day  with  15  make-readys 
each  day.  These  forms  all  ran  8-1/2  x  11  and  ware  about  the 
same  character  of  work,  some  being  imitation  typewriter  and 
others  ordinary  Roman  tsrpe. 

Another  feature  that  bothered  me,  before  buying  I 
had  the  impression  that  I  might  have  to  put  on  one  or  two  high 
priced  experts  to  handle  an  Autopress.  1  do  not  find  It  so. 

On  the  contrary,  your  Mr.  Gpeiser  demonstrated  that  our  regular 
pressman  could  run  it,  so  I  ordered  the  second  press.  Uy 
pressman  now  runs  the  two  Autopresses  and  a  cylinder  with  the 
help  of  two  feeders.  I  have  dispensed  with  the  services  of 
six  men  and  have  effected  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
payroll . 

Again  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  performance 
of  your  modern  press. 

Yours  truly, 


President. 


You  ought  to  know  about  the  Autopress  and  its 
remarkable  capacity.  Send  today  for  particulars. 


Sold  on  Easy  Terms 


5000 

Per  Hour  from 
Type  or  Flat  Plates 


299  Broadway,  New  York 


CHICAGO,  431  S.  Dearborn  St. 
ATLANTA.  GA..  Rhodes  Bld^. 
LONDON.  ENG..  83  Fleet  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  Phelan  Bldd- 
BOSTON.  I  76  Federal  St. 
TORONTO,  CAN..  Carlaw  Ave. 
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TRADE-MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

Paper  Knives 

are  just  enough  better  to  warrant  inquiry 
if  you  do  not  already  know  about  them. 

“New  Process”  quality.  New  package. 

“  COES ”  warrant  (that’s  different)  better  service  and 

No  Price  Advance! 

In  other  words,  our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  all 
improvements  at  no  cost  to  them. 

LORING  COES  ^  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPARTMENT  COES  WRENCH  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

New  York  Office — W.  E.  ROBBINS,  21  Murray  Street 

Phone,  6866  Barclay 

COES  RECORDS 

First  to  use  Micrometer  in  Knife  work  •••.••••••  1S90 

First  to  absolutely  refuse  to  join  the  Trust . 1893 

First  to  use  special  steels  for  paper  work  •••••••••  1894 

First  to  use  a  special  package  1901 

First  to  print  and  sell  by  a  ‘Sprinted  in  figures**  Price-list  •  •  •  •  •  1904 

First  to  make  first-class  Knivest  any  kind  •••••#•  1830  to  1905 

COES  is  Always  Best! 


TftAOC  MAftn  ^  ««>,  TRAOC  MAPI-  **  T’ftAOC  MAPK^  TRAOG  MAPP, 

\\\vcro-^rovk.«\A.  \^cro-Q5ro\>.nA. 


The  Seybold  20th  Century 
Automatic  Cutting  Machine 


SEYBOLD  PATENTS 

Illustration  38-inch,  44-inch  and  50-inch  Sizes. 


The  Seybold  20th  Century  is  the  one  cutting  machine  that  produces 
smooth  and  even  cutting. 

WHY? 

Because  the  shear  and  down  cutting  strains  are  concentrated  and  come  directly  beneath  the  table,  the  strongest 
portion  of  the  machine,  consequently the  knife  bar  entirely  from  vibration. 

On  all  other  cutters  the  knife  bar  is  guided  above  the  table. 

LET  US  SEND  FULL  PARTICULARS 


THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Makers  of  Htghest-Grade  Machinery  for  Bookbinders.!  Printers.,  Lithographers,  Paper  Mills, 

Paper  Houses,  Paper-Box  Makers,  etc. 

Embracing  —  Cutting  Machines,  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes.  Book  Trimmers,  Die-Cutting  Presses,  Rotary 
Board  Cutters,  Table  Shears,  Corner  Cutters,  Knife  Grinders,  Book  Compressors,  Book  Smashers, 

Standing  Presses,  Backing  Machines,  Bench  Stampers;  a  complete  line  of  Embossing 
Machines  equipped  with  and  without  mechanical  Inking  and  Feeding  devices. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES:  New  York,  70  Duane  Street;  Chicago,  426  South  Dearborn  Street. 

AGENCIES :  J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  J.  L.  Morrison  Co.,  Toronto,  Out.;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
Keystone  Type  Foundry  of  California,  638  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Barnhart  Type  Foundry  Co.,  1102  Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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“One  Kimble  Does 
Three  Times  as 
MuchWork  as  the 
Other  Two” 

Walcott  &  Christy,  proprietors  of  the 
Lamed  (Kan.)  Chronoscope,  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it,  and  know 
how  to  push  a  good  thing  along. 

They  know  that  the  Kimble  Variable 
Speed  Motor  saves  power  bills,  so  they 
keep  the  Press  with  the  Kimble  Motor 
hustling  all  the  time  and  use  their  other 
two  presses  only  when  they  have  to. 

An  Interesting  Letter 

August  5th,  1911. 

Kimble  Electric  Company,  Chicago  : 

“We  seem  to  be  on  your  follow-up  list  of  prospects, 
as  we  receive  circular  letters  from  your  company  frequently 
As  we  purchased  one  of  your  Variable  Speed  Motors  about 
a  year  ago  through  our  local  electric  company,  it  seems 
useless  to  spend  further  postage  on  us. 

“You  see,  we  know  what  a  good  motor  you  make, 
and  if  we  want  another,  we  know  where  to  get  it.  We 
use  a  third  horse-power  Kimble  Variable  Speed  Motor  on 
our  10x15  Peerless  press,  and  it  has  given  excellent  satisfac¬ 
tion.  'Fhough  we  have  two  other  job  presses,  the  Peerless 
with  your  motor  does  probably  three-fourths  of  outwork." 

Wise  men  ! 

Not  only  do  they  save  power  bills,  but  they  get 

More  Impressions  Per  Hour 
With  Less  Spoilage, 

because  speed  is  always  under  absolute  control  of 
the  feeder. 

Pressmen  like  the  excitement  of  going  like  the 
very  devil  when  they  get  the  swing  of  a  “dodger” 
job,  and  they  appreciate  the  value  of  being  able  to 
run  slow  on  careful  color-register  work. 

Change  of  speed  —  up  or  down  —  is  impercep¬ 
tible;  not  by  steps  or  jerks,  and  is  done  wholly 
with  the  foot  lever. 

A.  C.  Motors  for  Jobbers 
A.  C.  Motors  for  Cylinders 
A.  C.  Motors  for  Folders 
A.  C.  Motors  for  Linotypes 
A.  C.  Motors  for  Stitchers 
A.  C.  Motors  for  Cutters 

Kimble-ize  your  shop  and  paralyze  your  power 
bill.  Let  us  figure  on  all  or  on  any  part  of  your 
equipment  if  you  are  on  an  alternating-current 
circuit. 


Kimble  Electric  Company 

1125  Washington  Boulevard  Chicago 


Over  5,000  of  America’s  Best  Printers  and  Publishers 
Using  Our  Metallic  Inks  Exclusively. 

Gold  and  Silver  Inks 

That  Work  and  Print  Right 

Gold  in  various  shades  —  copper,  aluminum  (silver)  and  col¬ 
ored  bronze  inks.  Print  on  coated  stock,  such  as  enamel  book,  | 

coated  litho  or  plate,  and  glaze  or  flint  papers,  coated  or  enamel  [ 

card  stocks,  imported  bag  papers  (transparent  parchmyn  paper), 
etc.  ! 

Our  inks  work  on  job,  cylinder  or  rotary  presses  and  “  do  not 
pack.”  Print  fine  rule  and  type  as  well  as  “  solids.”  ^ 

Retain  the  luster  and  brilliancy  of  bronze.  In  many  instances  i 

superior  to  bronze  work,  giving  clean,  bright  results,  working  ' 

over  other  inks,  or  can  be  used  as  a  ”  base,”  giving  perfect 
results  to  other  colors. 

BETTER  THAN  BRONZE  j 

Our  new  process  gold  and  aluminum  inks  give  remarkable  J 

results  on  all  rough  covers,  bonds  and  linens,  wood  and  cloth  ■ 

stocks,  and  deliver  a  clean  job  at  less  cost  —  and,  best  of  all,  | 

quickly.  j 

We  wish  it  understood  by  the  printing  fraternity  that  we  are  i 
the  original  inventors  and  sole  manufacturers  of  these  inks,  this 
process  and  accessories. 

There  are  many  very  inferior  imitations  of  our  inks  being  '* 
advertised  and  “  peddled  ”  by  w'ould-be  gold-ink  concerns  that 
have  passed  into  the  decade  since  our  goods  and  improved  meth¬ 
ods  have  come  on  the  market.  Some  even  copy  our  advertis-  | 

ing  matter.  However,  we  trust  the  intelligent  printer  and  press¬ 
man  will  investigate  and  avoid  getting  “  stung.”  A  comparison 
of  the  results  with  our  inks  against  any  and  all  others  is  all 
we  ask. 

Our  inks  are  fulky  guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim. 


If^rite  for  Specimens  and  Literature  Giving  full  Details  and  Prices 


The  Sleight  Metallie  Ink  Company 

Inventors  end  Sole  Manufacturers 
Chicago  OflBce  New  York  City 

538  So.  Dearborn  St.  154  Nassau  St..  Tribune  Bldg. 

Factory  Office#  5907  Market  St.#  Philadelphia#  Pa. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUILD  A  TRADE  WITH  THE 
FRENCH  PRINTERS 

SEND  YOUR  CATALOGUES  AND  TERMS  TO  THE 

FONDERIE  CASLON 

(PARIS  branch) 

THE  LEADING  IMPORTERS  OF 

AMERICAN  MACHINERY 

FOR  THE  FRENCH  PRINTING  TRADE. 

(Shipping  Agents:  The  American  Express  Company.) 

FONDERIE  CASLON,  13,  Rue  Salute  Gecile,  PARIS 


Eagle  Printing 

24  CliflF  Street,  New  York 

Why  are  Eagle  inks  first  con¬ 
sidered  when  inks  are  wanted 
for  wet  printing?  It’s  the 
“know  how”  and  quality. 
Allow  us  to  refer  you  to  some 
of  the  BIG  ONES  using  our 
inks.  It  will  surprise  you. 


Western  Branch;  Factory; 

705  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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J^CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSlOf 
(PHILADELPHIA  KANSAS  CIFI 


MINNEAPOLIS  DALLAS  ROCHESt 

DETROIT 


Read  This,  Brother 

Before  You  Turn  the  Page 


D  URING  the  past  year  we  sold  721 
motors  to  printers  throughout  the 
country.  What  do  you  suppose  is  the 
reason  for  this  universal  demand  ? 

Answer: — (l)The  quality  of  our 
products.  (2)  Our  knowledge  of  print¬ 
ing-press  requirements.  (3)  The  high 
reputation  which  Triumph  motors 
enjoy. 

One  printer  tells  another  about  the 
nice  results  he  is  getting,  and  soon  we 
have  another  satisfied  customer.  If 
in  need  of  equipment,  write  us  for 
Bulletin  381  P. 


The  Triumph  Electric  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The  Qualities  You  Tike 

in  a  Bond  Paper  are 
“  Right  There  ”  in 

TITANIC 

Strength  Rattle 

Surface  Color 

V  alue 

Moderate  Price 

It  is  .worth  -testing.  Let 
ti s''  send  you  sotne  satnples. 
Stocked  in  useful  sizes  and 
weights  and  attractive 
colors,  ho7id  finish  atid 
linen  finish. 

PARSONS  TRADING  CO. 

20  VESEY  STREET  NEW  YORK 

LONDON  SYDNEY  MEXICO 

BOMBAY  MELBOURNE  BUENOS  AIRES 

CAPE  TOWN  WELLINGTON  HAVANA 


Honest  Samples 


CL  Consumers  asking  samples  in  most  lines  of  business  would  be 
insulted  if  tendered  any  substitute  for  the  real  thing. 

CL  Printers,  however,  have  followed  a  sort  of  common  law  inherited 
from  the  youth  of  the  industry  in  showing  smudgy  proofs  difficult 
to  read,  and  in  no  sense  representative  of  the  finished  job. 

CL  Lack  of  proper  equipment  for  good  proofs  carries  part  of  the 
blame,  but  the  advent  of  the  Potter  Proof  Press,  with  its  range  of 
styles  for  every  purpose,  makes  poor  proofs  no  longer  excusable. 

CL  The  Potter  Proof  Press  gwfi  proofs  equal  to  print  which  includes 
color  proofs,  as  well  as  black  proofs. 

CL  Efficiency  engineers  have  made  the  Potter  Proof  Press  the  standard 
proofing  eauipme?it. 


Owners  and 
Manufacturers 


A.  F.  Wanner  &  Company 

431  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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SIX 

CROSS  FEEDERS 


ARE  USED  BY  THE 

LONDON  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS 

in  the  production  of  its  immense  weekly  edition  of  world -wide 
circulation.  The  highest  efficiency  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
output  are  the  requirements  that  have  led  to  the  selection  of  Cross 
Feeders  by  progressive  printing  plants  throughout  the  world. 


DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

DODSON  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO.  BRINTNALL  &  BICKFORD  THE  J.  L.  MORRISON  CO 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Larg^^l 

2 

I7i 


^^Q.//e/ 


Smal/esf 
Par  all e/ 
8  Page 

'  13"  X  a" 


{S/nallesf 
Parallel 
/6  Page, 

3’X  8" 


The  all-around  ejjiciency  of 

The  DEXTER  No.  190 
JOBBING  FOLDER 

is  here  expressed  in  figures.  They 
are  significant^  for  they  show 
the  great  range  of  opportunity 
for  business  getting  and  hand¬ 
ling  that  this  jobber  offers.  Ob¬ 
long  and  irregular  folds  can  also 
be  made  by  special  imposition 


largest  Parallel 
8  Page 
6VX  Z4' 


^  —  "  •• 


200  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  451  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA  185  Summer  Street,  BOSTON 
Dodson  Printers’  Supply  Co.,  ATLANTA,  GA.  Brintnall  &  Bickford,  568  Howard  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

T.  W.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan,  LONDON,  ENGLAND  The  J.  L.  Morrison  Co.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


PAGE  SIZES 

Gang  Work 

Right  Angle 

Folds  Sheet  Sizes,  Inches  Page  Sizes,  Inches 

8  pages  8  X  12  to  24  X  35  3  x  8  to  8^4  x  24 

16  pages  12  X  16  to  35  X  48  3  x  8  to  8l^  x  24 

24  pages  14  x  15  to  35  x  36  2'2  ^  7  to  6  x  lyl  ? 

32  pages  14  x  20  to  35  x  48  21  .  x  7  to  6  XI7I2 


Oblong  and  many  irregular  folds  can  also  be  made  by  special  imposition.  Write  us  for  descriptive  booklet  and  set 

ofdummies.  DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 


Largest  Parallel 
It  Page 


SHEET  AND 

Regular  Work 


Sheet  Sizes,  Inches 
12  X  16  to  35  X  48 
12  X  16  to  35  X  48 
14  X  15  to  35  X  36 
14  X  20  to  35  X  48 


Page  Sizes,  Inches 

6  X  8  to  MVz  X  24 
4  X  6  to  12  X  \TV2 
3I  2  X  5  to  8%  X  12 
3^2  X  5  to  8?4  X  12 
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HICKOK 

Paper- Ruling  Machines 
"»  Ruling  Pens 

‘Bookbinders  ’  Machinery 


C.  R.  Carver  Company  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Canadian  Agents:  Export  Agent,  except  Canada: 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg.  PARSONS  TRADING  CO.,  Sydney,  Mexico  City  and  New  York. 

J.  H.  SCHROETER  &  BRO.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Southern  Agents. 


The  W.  O.  HICKOK  MFC.  CO. 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1844  Incorporated  1886 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Sole  Canadian  Agents,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto 


The  Carver  Automatic  Die  Presses 


Are  the  best  for  registered  work,  steel- 
plate  printing,  box  tops,  calendars,  checks, 
photo-mounts,  and  all  commercial  work. 

They  are  the  most  economically  operated 
and  cost  the  least  for  repairs. 

If  you  would  know  the  real  worth,  in¬ 
quire  of  users;  especially  where  they  are 
operated  with  other  makes. 

Our  Card  Feeding  Attachment  will  interest 
you.  _ 

Our  presses  are  manufactured  in  the 
following  sizes ; 

X  9  in.  23^  X  8  in. 

3>^x8  “  2Kx4 


Style  3  Duplex  0»A  Automatic  Striker  Ruling  Machine 


UNIVERSAL 

TYPE 


JENNEY 
MOTORS 


ARE  THE  HIGH-GRADE  STANDARD 
FOR  ALL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 


AMERICAN  ROTARY  VALVE  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

Jenney  Electric  Manufacturing  Co* 


GENERAL  OFFICES 
1.56  No.  Dearborn  St*,  Chicago 


FACTORY 
Anderson,  Ind* 


VACUUM  CLEANING  MACH*Y— AIR  COMPRESSORS 


Read  by  British  and  Colonial  Printers  the  World  over. 

Irittali  printer 

Every  issue  contains  information  on  trade  matters  by  specialists. 
Reproductions  in  colors  and  monochrome  showing  modern 
methods  of  illustrating.  All  about  New  Machinery  and  Appli¬ 
ances.  Trade  notes  form  reliable  guides  to  printers  and  allied 
traders.  Specimens  of  jobwork  form  original  designs  for 
“lifting.” 

PUBLISHED  BI-MONTHLY. 

$2  per  Annum,  post  free.  Specimen  Copy  sent  on  receipt  of  35  Cents. 

-  PUBLISHED  BY  - - 

RAITHBY,  LAWRENCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

LEICESTER  and  LONDON 
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STRICTLY  high-grade  machine,  combining 
strength  and  simplicity  of  construction  with 
absolute  accuracy.  Steel  throughout.  Every 
machine  thoroughly  tested  in  a  printing  press  and 
guaranteed  accurate.  Price,  5  wheels,  $5.00;  6 
wheels,  $6.00.  For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 

AMERICAN  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

291  Essex  Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

169  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

2  Cooper  Street,  Manchester,  England. 


m  12345 


American 
Model  30 


Impression  of  Figures 


1,000  Magazines  for  Fifty  Cents 


GATHERED,  STITCHED  AND  COVERED 


Labor  (1)  operator . $  3.00 

(1)  operator  assistant .  1.50 

(2)  good  feeders .  3.00 

(1)  good  feeder  assistant .  1.00 

(1)  good  take-off .  1.50 


Per  M  .  .  .  . 

Fixed  interest 
Charges,  insurance 
Depreciation  . 

Supt.  .... 


on  $8,000  6%  $1.60 
“  “  2%  .54 

5%  1.33 

.12 


Per  M . 

3,000  books  per  hour  X  9 — -27,000  books  per  day 


$  10.00 


$  0.3703 


$3.59 


$0.1330 
$  0.5033 


GEO.  JUENGST  &  SONS,  Groton  Ealls,  New  York. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


The  Dewey  Ruler 

represents  the  highest  development  and 
efficiency  in  the  Ruling  Machine  line 


Those  who  know  what  constitutes  a  satisfactory  Ruling 
Machine  pay  tribute  to  the  Dewey  Ruler  superiority.  An 
investigation  of  what  our  machine  will  do  is  worth  your 
while.  Its  new  features  are  worth  your  knowing,  and  be¬ 
fore  you  buy,  do  yourself  justice  by  getting  all  particulars. 

Manufactured  since  1863,  but  with  improvements  since  1910 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

F.  E.  AND  B.  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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THE  CHAMBERS 

Paper  Folding  Machines 


No.  440  Drop-Roll  Jobber  has  range  from  35x48  to  14x21  inches. 
THE  PRICE  IS  IN  THE  MACHINE. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Fifty-second  and  Media  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago  Office  ::::::::  524  West  Jackson  Boulevard 


“They  Are 
Goin^  Some” 

Six  hundred  and  twenty-two 

Win^-Horton  Mailers 

were  sold  in  1910. 

They  were  all  sold  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval,  but  not  a 
Mailer  was  returned. 

They  are  carried  in  stock 
at  printers’  supply  houses 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Full  particulars  supplied  on  re¬ 
quest  to  any  agency,  or 

CHAUNCEY  WING,  Mfr.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


JAMES  WHITE  PAPER  CO. 


Trade-mark 

Registered  U.  S,  Patent  Office. 


BOOK  AND 

COVER 

PAPERS 

219  W.  MONROE 

STREET 

CHICAGO 
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Box 
Machine 


12-inch  Arm  —  Stitching 
point  36  or  44  inches  from 
the  floor. 

20  -  inch  Arm  —  Stitching 
point  36  or  44  inches  from 
the  floor. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  J.  L.  Morrison 
Company 

534  So.  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago 

New  York  London  Toronto 

’"Perfection  ”  Stitchers 
for  all  purposes 


SPRAGIE  ELECTRIC 

ALTERNATING  AND  DIRECT  CURRENT 

MOTORS 

THE  MOTORS  THAT  PRINTERS  USE 


Round  T ype  Motor  Belled  to  Wood  and  Nathan’s  High  Speed  Automatic  Job  Press 
We  will  make  recommendations  leading  to  an  increased  out¬ 
put  at  decreased  power  cost.  Equipment  specifica¬ 
tions  furnished  free  of  obligation  on  your  part. 

for  Descriptive  "Bulletin  No,  2194 

SPRAGIE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

MAIN  OFFICESs 

527-531  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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THE  HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING  PRESS 


THE  HODGMAN 


Let  us  tell  you  about  the  new  Hodgman  Press  that  every  purchaser  claims  gives 
more  speed,  makes  less  noise,  is  more  rigid,  and  gives  better  satisfaction  than  any 
printing  press  they  ever  used.  We  can  give  you  references  from  the  best  and  largest 
institutions  in  the  trade.  The  bed  motion  of  the  Hodgman  is  something  new.  It 
is  the  most  powerful  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  does  away  with  the  shoe  and  prac¬ 
tically  makes  the  spring  useless.  There  is  neither  vibration  nor  jar  in  the  reverse. 
The  bed  is  only  34  inches  from  the  floor,  all  sizes,  and  makes  it  easy  to  put  on  the 
heavy  forms.  The  machine  is  so  well  built  and  is  giving  such  fine  satisfaction  it 
will  surely  be  worth  your  time  to  examine  it  and  convince  yourself  before  you  purchase 
one  of  the  old  style,  shoe-reversing,  noisy  machines.  The  Hodgman  is  a  new  but 
well-tried  improvement  •  it  will  interest  you ;  see  it. 


VAN  ALLENS  &  BOUGHTON 

17  to  2S  Rose  St,  and  1^5  IFilliam  St.,  New  York. 

Factory — Taunton,  Mass. 

Agent,  England,  WESTERN  OFFICE,  343  S.  Dearborn  Street, 

P.  LAWRENCE  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd.  H.  W.  THORNTON,  Manager, 

57  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.  C.  Telephone,  Harrison  801.  CHICAGO 
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Gage  Millinery  Styles  for  Fall  1911 


M58021 


vjjjgnr  sailor 
iea%y  wM  M. 


ith  flexible  brim, 
'Ik  cord. 


M31492.  Black 
Trimming  of  he 

M58021.  A  medium  made  with  a  felt  top 

and  velvet  facing.  Trimned  with  a  pleating  of  vel¬ 
vet  and  silk  combination.  Colors:  White  and  Pur 
pie,  and  Grey  and  Purple. 


M18820 


M31492 


M 18820.  A  large  brim  hat  having  a  corded  silk  top 
and  velvet  facing,  bound  and  trimmed  with  a  cro¬ 
cheted  band  of  worsted.  Colors:  Grey  and  White, 
Royal  and  White,  White  and  Black,  Brown  and 
White,  Purple  and  White. 


Gage  Brothers  €>  Company  -  -  Chicago 


Smart  Stitched  Velvet  Hats 


M33425 


M31894 


N? 


'Va' 

^  .5?' 

sfp^t 


■  velvet  hats  in  the  new  soft 

Black,  Brown,  Navy. 


M33425. 
crush  effect. 

M31894.  Smart  stitched  velvet  hats  in  the  new  sofi 
crush  effect.  Colors:  Black,  Brown,  Navy. 


M33891.  Another  stitched  velvet  crush  hat.  Colors: 
Black,  Brown,  Navy. 


M33891 


0804.  Soft  effect  in  velour  trimmed  with  white 
scarf  or  braid  band.  Colors:  Black.  Burnt,  and 
Grey. 

M27127.  A  medium  sized  hat  of  corded  silk  trim¬ 
med  with  white  wings.  Colors:  Black  and  White, 
and  Purple  and  White. 

M30827.  Velour  sailor  with  flexible  brim,  trimmed 
with  bow  of  black  and  white  satin. 


M25198.  Medium  sized 
facing.  Trimmed  w 
worked  around  edge  i 
Navy  and  White.  I 

M10895.  Velvet  turban 
trimming.  Colors: 
Emerald  and  Black. 


Gage  Brothers  Co.  Chicago  , 


“The  Johnson  Way”  Has  Won  the  Day 

with  a  method  of  care  that  preserves  rollers,  clean,  tacky  and  flexible  like  new,  and  saves  wash-up 
time.  There  are  no  more  troubles  with  hard,  shrunken  or  cracked  rollers,  no  bent  stocks 
and  damaged  surfaces,  no  dirty,  greasy  floors,  no  rag  and  oil  receptacles 
scattered  about  the  room;  order  and  cleanliness  become  automatic; 
there  is  entire  absence  of  the  usual  fire  hazard. 


Extract 

From 

Letter 

No.  4 


We  would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  going  back  to  the  old  way  of  caring  for  rollers. 
The  Johnson  Rack  is  considered  part  of  our  press  equipment  just  as  much  as  the  electric 
motor.  XHE  MORRILL  PRESS,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Copy  of  the  complete  text  of  this  letter  and  others  equally  interesting  will  be  forwarded  on  request. 


Part  of  pressroom,  Cargill  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  one  of  Michigan’s  finest  printers 


HAMILTON  R.  MARSH 

Eastern  Representative: 
NewYork,  N.  Y.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
321  Pearl  St.  211-213  Chancellor  St. 


Johnson 
.4utomatic 
Roller  Rack 
Company,  Ltd. 

Baffle  Creek,  Michigan 


The  CLEVELAND 


717  Lakeside  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


THE  EFFICIENT  PARALLEL,  OBLONG, 
AND  RIGHT-ANGLE  FOLDER 

—  Perfect  Register 

—  Highest  Speed. 

—  Greatest  Range  of  Sizes.  Sheets  2x3 

to  19y2x38. 

—  Largest  Variety  of  Folds. 

—  No  Tapes — No  Knives  used  in  Folding. 

—  Endorsed  by  Repeat  Orders. 

—  Installed  on  anUnconditionalGuarantee 

of  Absolute  Satisfaction. 


The  Cleveland  Folding 
Machine  Company 
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Write  and  state  your  requirements 


Blomfeldt  &  Rapp  Company 

108  N.  Jefferson  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Get  More  Money  for 
Your  Waste  Paper 


This  Paper-Macerating-Machine 
will  properly  prepare  your  waste  paper 
and  make  it  an  excellent  article  for 
packing  purposes.  It  is  simple  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  the  price  is  reasonable. 

It  is  a  reliable  machine  for  de¬ 
stroying  railroad  and  other  tickets, 
manuscripts,  waste  paper,  etc. 

It  saves  the  paper  stock. 

Made  in  four  sizes  to  meet 
all  requirements,  and  have 
recently  added  several  improve¬ 
ments  for  the  protection  of 
knives,  gears,  etc. 

This  destroyer  is  now  a  rec¬ 
ognized  necessity  and  should 
be  in  every  auditor’s  office. 

Send  for  descriptive 
circular. 


Our  other  specialties 
are 


Card  Local  Ticket  Presses. 


Card-Cutting  Machines,  both 
hand-fed  and  automatic. 


Ticket-Counting  Machines 
and  Ticket -Tying 
Machines. 

WE  MAKE  NUMBERING  WHEELS  RUNNING  BACKWARDS 


HOOLE  MACHINE  & 
ENGRAVING  WORKS 

29-33  Prospect  Street  111  Washington  Street 
=  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  =^— 


’  mpbo''® 

PAGif*  Machine 


FASTEST 
SIMPLEST  AND 
LIGHTEST  RUNNING 
MACHINE  OF  ITS 
KINOONTHE 
MARKET 


“HOOLE” 

Paging 

and 

Numbering 

Machine 


End  Name,  Numbering,  Pa^ind  and 
Bookbinders*  Machinery  and  Finishing 
Tools  of  all  kinds. 


It’s  a  Wonder  Becks’  W^ouldn’t 
Change  This  Ad! 


/<’s  Been  in  for  Goodness  Knows  How  Long 


Y es — and  it’s  apt  to  be  in  for  some  time  to  come,  too! 

We  find  that  there  are  still  many  thousands 
who  through  ignorance  of  its  fine  merits  are  being 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  Brebmer  Stitcher, 
the  only  accurate,  simple,  rapid  and 
economical  stitcher  made. 


Just  a  little  missionary  work. 

We’re  out  to  prove  to  the 
unenlightened. 


Don't  Be  Ignorant  — 

Investigate! 


We 


find  that  users  have  been 
squandering  large  sums 
for  complex,  as  well  as 
costly-to-operate,  stitch¬ 
ers  without  getting  good 
results. 


No.  33.  For  Booklet  and  other  General 
Printers’  Stitching. 


No.  58.  Forheavier  work  up  to  54-inch.  Can  be  fitted  with 
special  gauge  for  Calendar  Work. 


CHARLES  BECK  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

609  CHESTNUT  STREET 
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ENGRAVERS 
TO  THE 
TRADE 


Write  for 
Samples 


If  its  ENGRAVED  or  EMBOSSED 
DO  IT” 

TELEPHONES  RANDOLPH  805-806 


^MfREUNDSe§ONS 


STEEL  AND  COPPER  PLATE 

ENGRA^RS  ^‘^PRINTERS 

STEEL  DIE  EMBOSSERS 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS- BOOK  PLATES 
MONOGRAM  STATIONERY-CARDSMENUS 

DANCE  PROGRAMS- CLUB  INVITATIONS  ^  _ ^ 

BUSINESS  STATIONERY  ETC-JZOTZ  16 to 20  E .  RaN  DOLPH  St.  C H  I C  AG 0 


Monogram 

Stationery 


Calling 

Cards 


Inks  that  are  used  in  every  country  where 
printing  is  done. 


2Caat  ^  Sljtttgfr 

(Sprmang 


Manufacturing  Agents  for  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico 

Charles  Hellmuth 

Printing 

and  Lithographic 

The  World’s 

INKS 

Originators 

!5tandard 
Three  and 

DRY  COLORS.  VARNISHES 

of  Solvine 

Four  Color 

SPECIAL 

Process  Inks 

OFF-SET  INKS 

New  York 

Bi-Tones 

Gold  Ink 

154-6-8  W.  18th  Street 

that  work 

worthy  of 

Hellmuth  Building 

clean  to  the 

the  name 

Chicago 

Kr  605-7-9  S.  Clark  St. 

Poole  Bros.  Building 

last  sheet 

STEEL  PLATE  TRANSFER  PRESS 

For  Transferring  Impressions  from  Hardened  Steel  Plates  or  Rolls 

USED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  CONCERNS 


Bureau  of  Engraving  &  Printing,  Washington  -  20  Machines 

American  Bank  Note  Co.,  New  York  -  -  -  -  12  “ 

John  A.  Lowell  Bank  Note  Co.,  Boston  -  .  .  1  “ 

Western  Bank  Note  Co.,  Chicago  -  .  -  -  2 

Thos.  MacDonald,  Genoa  2  ** 

E.  A.  Wright  Bank  Note  Co.,  Philadelphia  -  •  1 

Richter  &  Co.,  Naples . 1  ** 


Showing  the 

Open  Door 

of  the  New  Model  No.  7 

Boston  Wire  Stiteher 


Principal  nieclianism  and  wire  exposed 
to  view.  All  perplexities  of  other  wire 
stitchers  of  large  capacity  eliminated. 
Has  the  exclusive  single  adjustment  to 
thickness  of  work,  the  convertible  flat 
or  saddle  work  table,  with  front  exten¬ 
sion  for  wide  work,  and  will  perfectly 
stitch  anything  from  a  few  sheets  to  seven 
eighths  inch  thickness.  Send  for  details 
to  nearest  selling  place  of  the 


Capacity 

Seven-eighths 

inch 


1 .  _ f 

\ 

^  \ 

1  s 

American  Type  Founders  Company,  General  selling  Agent 


Set  from  the  Bodoni  Series 


THE  GALLY  UNIVERSAL 
CUTTER  AND  GREASER 

is  absolutely  indispensable  to  every  boxmaker  or 
specialty  printer  where  perfect  and  rapid  creasing 
or  cutting  is  necessary.  Work  of  this  sort  is  done 
satisfactorily  only  on 

The  Gaily  Universal 

—  a  machine  of  wonderful  strength,  durability 
and  speed. 

Is  especially  made  to  stand  great  strain.  The 
Universal  press  is  made  with  the  same  care  and 
carefully  selected  material  as  is  the  highest  char¬ 
acter  of  press  on  to-day’s  market,  because  of  the 
great  service  exacted. 


Built  in  Five  Sizes. 


From  20  x  30  in.  to  30  x  44  in. 


We  manufacture  many  other  presses^  fully  described  in  an  interesting  catalogue  njohich  ^vill  be  promptly  forwarded  upon  request. 

The  National  Machine  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Sole  Canadian  Agents— MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 
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Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co. 

Philadelphia 


Adding  a  Fish  to  a  Dog 
Doesn’t  Make  a  DOGFISH 

And,  similarly,  the  addition  of  a  type¬ 
casting  machine  to  a  slug  composing 
machine  doesn’t  produce  a  Monotype. 

The  only  machine  that  is  both  a  type  caster 
and  a  type  setter  is  the  Monotype. 

It  takes  two  machines  of  any  other  make 
to  do  the  same  work  that  one  Monotype  does 
and  even  at  that,  the  “quality”  argument 
would  still  be  with  the  Monotype. 

Let  the  experiments  go  on.  Newspaper 
publishers  and  printers  generally  are  dis¬ 
covering  every  day  that 

“The  Monotype  Way 
Is  the  Better  Way” 

Four  more  newspapers,  so  far  this  month, 
have  adopted  the  Monotype  exclusively,  dis¬ 
carding  slug  machines  entirely. 


Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co. 

Philadelphia 


This  advertisement  shows  Monotype  faces  and  borders 


ianialj 

WRITES  WELL 
RULES  WELL 
ERASES  WELl. 


To  those  who  desire  a  high-grade  ledger  at 
a  moderate  price,  we  recommend  DANISH 
LEDGER.  Send  for  new  sample-book. 


Miller  &  Wright  Paper  Co.,  New  York  city 
Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Wilkinson  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Tileston  &  Livermore  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

R.  H.  Thompson  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Donaldson  Paper  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Chope  Stevens  Paper  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Crescent  Paper  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

O.  W.  Bradley  Paper  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

B.  D.  RISING  PAPER  CO. 

HOUSATONIC,  BERKSHIRE  COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Dinse,  Page 
&  Company 

Electrotypes 

Nickeltypes 

=  AND  - = 

Stereotypes 


725-733  S.  LASALLE  ST. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE,  HARRISON  718S 


Roberts  Numbering  Machine  Co. 

Successor  to  The  Bates  Machine  Co. 

696-710  Jamaica  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MODEL  27A 


m  12345 


FOR  GENERAL 
JOB  WORK 

ABSOLUTELY 

ACCURATE 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SIDE  PLATES 
WITHOUT  SCREWS 


ALWAYS  IN  STOCK 


FAC  SIMILE  IMPRESSION 

Size  U/^x^%6  inches 


FIVE-FIGURE  WHEELS 


ROBERTS’  MACHINES 

UNEQUALLED  RESULTS  —  MAXIMUM  ECONOMY 


View  Showing  Parts  Detached 
for  Cleaning 

NO  SCREWS 


To  Number  Either  Forward 
or  Backward 
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Latest 

Balance  Feature 
Platen  Dwell 
Clutch  Drive 
Motor  Attachment 

(Unexcelled) 


“Prouty 

Obtainable  through  any  Reliable  Dealer. 


- -  -  '  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  - 

Boston  Printing  Press 
&  Machinery  Co. 


Office  and  Factory 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


The  Robert  Diek  Mailer 

Combines  the  three  great  essentials  to  the  publisher: 
SPEED  —  SIMPLICITY  -  DURABILITY 


T^ead  what  one  of  the  many  users  has  to  say. 

The  Waco  Times-Herald, 

Waco,  Tex.,  Aug.  2,  1911. 
Dick  Patent  Mailer  Co., 

139  W.  Tupper  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen,—  1  have  been  using  your  patent 
mailer  for  five  j'ears  with  most  satisfactory 
results,  and  think  it  is  the  best  and  speediest 
machine  on  the  market  to-day.  My  record 
per  hour  is  6,500,  which  I  think  is  the  best 
record  in  Texas,  Would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you  see  fit. 
Yours  very  truly,  B.  D,  Geiser, 

Foreman  Mailing  Dept. 
Manufactured  in  inch  and  half  inch  sizes 
from  two  to  five  inches. 

For  further  information,  address 

Rev.  Robert  Dick  Estate,  bIrm ^N^rYo^k 


QUALITY— SERVICE 

Brislane-Hoy  ne  Co. 

Electrotypers  Nickeltypers 

412-414-416  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

OUR  PLANT  IS  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  EQUIPPED 
WITH  ALL  OF  THE  LATEST  IMPROVED  MA¬ 
CHINERY  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
HIGH-GRADE  PRINTING  PLATES 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  COUNTRY  ORDERS 


BRONZING 

MACHINES 

for 

Lithographers  &  Printers 

Guaranteed  in  Every  Respect 

BRONZE  POWDERS 

We  Do  Repairing 

SEND  .FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 
Manufactured  by 

Robert  Mayer  &  Go. 

Suite  420,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Factory  :  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Seattle  San  Francisco  Boston 


A  Special  Motor  for  Every 
Machine  in  Your  Print-Shop 

Our  “  STANDARD  ”  Motors  are  now  being  used  with 
great  success  on  Linotype  machines,  presses,  cutters,  binders, 
staplers  and  similar  machines. 

Hundreds  of  printers  have  secured  more  efficient  ponver  serv¬ 
ice  and  at  a  much  longer  cost  by  installing 


We  have  specialized  on  small  motors — jV  to  15  horse-power 
—  for  more  than  16  years.  The  entire  output  of  our  big  factory 
is  centered  on  this  type  of  motors,  making  it  possible  to  quote 
the  lowest  prices  consistent  with  superior  quality.  We  carry 
a  big  stock  of  “STANDARD”  Motors  and  can  fill  rush  orders 
with  dispatch  from  our  big  factory  or  our  eight  branch  houses. 

Special  booklet  on  *  STANDARD”  Motors  will  be  sent  you  for  the  asking. 

If'rite  for  it. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co 

Factory  and  General  Offices  : 

1325  Lagonda  Avenue 
Springfield,  Ohio 

BRAN'CHES: 

New  York,  145  Ch.amhers 
street;  Chicago,  320  Monad- 
nock  block ;  Philadelphia, 
lion  Arch  street;  Boston, 

176  Federal  street;  Cleve¬ 
land.  1408  West  Third  street, 

N.  W.  ;  New  Orleans,  312 
Carondelet  street ;  St.  Louis, 

1120  Pine  street;  Kansas 
City,  930  Wyandotte  street. 
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The  BEST  and  LARGEST  GERMAN  TRADE  JOURNAL  for 
the  PRINTING  TRADES  on  the  EUROPEAN  CONTINENT 

SfutHrijier  un& 

^tPinirurkfr  PUBUC^TION 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Printers,  Lithographers  and  kindred  trades, 
svith  many  artistic  supplements.  ^  Yearly  Subscription  for  Foreign 
Countries,  I4s.  9d. —  post  free.  Sample  Copy,  Is. 

Iwrli-  mh  i>tpinbntrte 

ERNST  MORGENSTERN 

19  DENNEWITZ-STRASSE  -  -  -  BERLIN.  W.  57.  GERMANY 


Cke  Slmerttan  ^re00man 

A  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  TRADE 
JOURNAL  WITH  20,000  SUBSCRIBERS 


Best  medium  for  direct  communication  with  the 
user  and  purchaser  of 
Pressroom  Machinery  and  Materials 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 


Second  National  Bank  Building,  CINCINNATI,  Ohio 


Bishop’s  Order  Book 
and  Record  of  Cost 

fThe  simplest  and  most  accurate  book  for  keeping 
track  of  all  items  of  cost  of  every  job  done.  Each 
book  contains  100  leaves,  10x16,  printed  and  ruled, 
and  provides  room  for  entering  3,000  jobs.  Strongly 
bound,  price  $3.00.  Fourth  edition. 

SOLD  BY 

The  Inland  Printer  Company 

Chicago 


M 


HOW 

TO 

PRINT 

FROM 

METALS 

So 

<El)aa. 

Sarrap 


ETALOGRAPHY 

Treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  zinc  and 
aluminum  and  their  treatment  as  printing  sur> 
faces.  Thoroughly  practical  and  invaluable 
alike  to  the  expert  and  to  those  taking  up 
metal-plate  printing  for  the  first  time.  Full 
particulars  of  rotary  litho  and  offset  litho 
methods  and  machines;  details  of  special 
processes,  plates  and  solutions.  The  price  is 
3/-  or  $2.00,  post  free. 

To  be  obtained  from 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 
632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


JUST  OUT 

The  National  Lithographer's 

Sample  Book  of 
Offset  Printing 

ORDER  Sent  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  LIMITED 

EARLY  QentS  EDITION 

Every  Lithographer  and  Printer  Wants  It 

THE  NATIONAL  LITHOGRAPHER 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


The  Best  Special  Works  for  Lithographers,  Etc. 

ARE  THE 

ALBUM  LITHO— 26  parts  in  stock,  20  plates  in  black  and  color, 
$1.50  each  part. 

AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  SPECIMENS  — three  series,  24 
plates  in  color,  $3.50  each  series. 

TREASURE  OF  GRAPHIC  ARTS— 24  folio  plates  in  color, $4.50. 
TREASURE  OF  LABELS — the  newest  of  labels — 15  plates  in  color, 
$3.00. 

“FIGURE  STUDIES” —  by  Ferd  Wiist  —  second  series,  24  plates, 

$3.00. 

AND  THE 

FREIE  KUNSTE 

-SEMI-MONTHLY  PUBLICATION— 

This  Journal  is  the  best  Technical  Book  for  Printers^  Lithographers 
and  all  Khidred  Trades.  Artistic  supplements.  Yearly  subscription, 
$3,00,  post  free;  sample  copy,  25  cents. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOSEF  HEIM . Vienna  VI./ i  Austria 


PRIOR’S  AUTOMATIC 

^l^oto 

SHOWS  PROPORTION  AT  A  GLANCE 

No  figuring — no  chance  for  error.  Will  show  exact 
proportion  of  any  size  photo  or  drawing— any  size  plate. 

SIMPLE  —  ACCURATE. 

Being  transparent,  may  be  placed  upon  proofs 
of  cuts,  etc.,  and  number  of  square  inches  de¬ 
termined  without  figuring.  Price,  $2.00. 
Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

The  Inland  Printer  Co. 

632  Sherman  Street  ....  CHICAGO 
1729  Tribune  Building,  NEW  YORK 


Established  January,  1894. 


Deals  only  with  the  Illustration  side  of  Printing,  bat  deals  with 
that  side  thoroughly.  Post  free,  $2  per  annum. 

Geo.  R0UTLEDGE& Sons, Ltd. -j 

AMERICAN  AGENTS: 

Spon  &  Chamberlain,  123  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


ABSOLUTE  PROOF 

OF  THE  VALUE  AND  NEED  OF 

The  Graphic  Arts  Year  Book 

To  the  Progressive  PRINTER  and  Allied  Craftsman 
is  the  demand  which  he  is  making  for  it 


Denver,  Colorado 


September,  6-9,  1911 


We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  subscribe  for  the 
number  of  copies  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Year 
Book  set  opposite  our  names,  of  Vol.  V.  1191. 


Name  Address 

L.  C.  Gandy,  The  Printing  Art,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Wood  &  Nathan  Co.,  Madison  Avenue,  N.  I. 

Texas  Printing  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Williamson  Haff 
J.  Stearns  Cush 
Berwick  Smith  C 
E.  Fleming  &  Co . 

The  Cargill  Co. 

Smith-Brooks  Pt 
Rinaldi  Ptg,  Co 
John  A,  Morgan 
Riverside  Ptg. 

Brandas  Ptg.  Co 
Courier- Journal 
National  Ptg,  C 
Good  Health  Pub 
Brown  Ptg.  Co., 

The  Washington 
S.  C.  Toof  Co. , 

Hathaway  Bros., 

W.  M.  June,  Syr 
Fred  E.  Johnson 


Norwood,  Mass.,  November  7,  1911. 
Graphic  Arts  Year  Book,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Tohey,  Editor, 

Dear  Sir:  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  heen  so 
thoroughly  interested  and  fascinated  in  speci¬ 
mens  of  fine  printing  and  hookmaking  as  I  have 
in  the  Graphic  Arts  and  Crafts  Year  Book,  of 
which  I  have  received  the  first  four  volumes. 
I  have  not  yet  heen  able  to  give  them  as 
thorough  an  examination  as  I  intend  to  later, 
but,  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  they  are  practically  a 
post-graduate  course  in  fine  printing,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  printer, 
platemaker,  engraver,  lithographer  in  the 
country,  in  fact,  they  would  be  extremely 
useful  to  anyone  who  la  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  interested  in  printing  or  bookmaking. 

The  excellent  descriptive  articles,  the 
beautifully  printed  pictures,  and  the  great 
fund  of  useful  information  which  they  contain 
are  a  complete  printers  library  to  anyone 
who  possesses  them.  I  look  forward  to  many 
interesting  and  instructive  hours  in  reading 
the  articles  and  studying  the  results  at¬ 
tained  and  displayed  in  their  pages.  I  think 
I  can  epitomize  my  impressions  of  these  books 
by  simply  repeating  that  they  seem  to  me  a 
post-graduate  course  in  fine  art  printing  and 
engraving. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  effort 
to  instruct  the  printing  public,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

J. STEARNS  CUSHING. 


No.  of  copies 
1 

.  .  •  T 

1 

enver,  Colo,  1 
Mass.,  one  set 
rwood.  Mass.  1 
rwood.  Mass,  1 
apids,  Mich,  1 
enver,  Colo.  1 
Tampa,  Fla.  1 
hicago.  Ill,  1 
waukee,  Wis.  1 
Orleans,  La.  1 
isville,  Ky.  1 
Omaha,  Neb,  1 
Creek,  Mich.  1 
Peoria,  Ill.  1 
okane.  Wash.  1 
mphis,  Tenn.  1 
delphia.  Pa.  1 
acuse,  N.  Y.  1 
alias,  Texas  1 


IT  WILL  PAY  TO  TURN  THIS  PAGE 


<tonetnttz 

r  Revolution 


Printed-side-up 
(carrier)  or 
printed-side-down 
(fly)  delivery. 

THREE  SIZES: 

No.  2,25x33 
No.  3,  26x  38 
No.  4,  29x42 


The  Challenge  Machinery  Company 


Salesroom  and  Warehouse 
124  So.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


Grand  Haven,  Michigan 


Write  for  descriptive 
matter,  samples  of 
ivork,  etc. 


Denny,  Hilborn  &  Rosenbach 

Steel  Die  Gloss  and  Dull  Finish 

Stamping  Inks 

D.  H.  R.  Plate  Finish  Black  No.  303  is  the 
one  Dull  Finish  Black  that  works  well  on  any 
die  or  stock,  dries  over  night  and  does  not 
feather  or  offset. 

Try  a  hundred  pounds  on  approval  and  we 
guarantee  results. 

Denny,  Hilborn  &  Rosenbach 

PHILADELPHIA 

GEO.  RUSSELL  REED  &  COMPANY,  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco. 
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“WANT  A  TRANSFER?” 

“  No,  thank  you,  1  am  a  progressive  printer,  and  I  want  a  KIDDER,  Transfer  Ticket, 
Special  Rotary  PRESS,  then  I  will  print  my  own  and  everybody’s  transfers.”  j 


KIDDER  PRESS  CO  .  Main  Office  and  Works;  DOVER,  N.H. 

New  York  Office;  261  Broadway  GIBBS-BROWER  GO.,  Agents 

Canada:  The  J.  L.  Morrison  Co.,  Toronto  Great  Britain  :  John  Haddon  &  Co.,  London  South  America:  J.  Wassermann  &  Co.,  Buenos  Aires 

See  Article  Regarding  this  Press  on  Another  Page  of  this  Issue. 


We  nxiant  the  ambitious  printer  to  a.vrite  for  full  particulars,  prices,  etc.,  and  get  ready  for  the  early  Spring  jobujuork. 


AUTOMATIC  PRESS  FEEDER  COMPANY 

509  S.  DEARBORN  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 

General  Distributors  CHICAGO  PNEUMATIC  TOOL  COMPANY, 

CHICAGO  — NEW  YORK  — EVERYWHERE 


Before  You  Buy  Any  Other 


The  best  reason  why  you  should  install  a  ^irfeniait 
Automatic  Feeder  is  the  multiplied  service  and  results 
to  be  had. 

There  is  much  to  say  and  many  points  of  advantage 
to  be  found  in  the  ^irfematl,  but  the  most  important  of 
all — the  iJtrkntaiT  Automatic  Feeder  is  not  an  experiment, 
but  a  proven  proposition  by  years  of  test.  The  Feeder 
is  built  right,  built  to  give  lasting  service,  supplies  speed 
and  produces  perfect  results.  Note  satisfaction  of  Max 
Stertfs  Sons: 


MAX  STERN’S  SONS,  Printers 


Automatic  Press  Feeder  Co.:  Chicago,  Nov.  14,  1910. 

C.  &  P.  10  X  15  Press  equipped  with  Kirkman  xtutomatic  Feeder  Gentlemen, — We  have  been  operating  one  of  your  Automatic  Press 

P'eeders  in  our  shop  for  30 days,  on  trial,  and  as  our  acceptance  and  purchase  of  same  testifies,  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  same.  We  find  that 
it  increases  our  output  and  saves  considerable  spoilage,  besides  eliminating  the  feeder,  and  is  unquestionably  a  money-maker  on  the  class  of  work 
which  it  will  handle.  Yours  truly,  MAX  STERN’S  SONS, 

Per  E,  M.  STERN. 


Investigate  the  kirkman 
Automatic  Feeder 
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Waite  Die  and  Plate  Press 


USERS’  OPINIONS 


“If  we  were  to  order  another  press  to-day  we  would  order  the 
‘Waite/  ”  —CLARKE  &  COURTS.  Galveston,  Tex. 

“We  freely  express  the  utmost  satisfaction,  getting  the  best  of 
results  as  to  quality  of  work  together  with  output.  Contrary  to  reports 
the  machine  is  not  complicated  and  we  can,  without  hesitation, 
recommend  the  ‘Waite’  to  any  prospective  purchaser.  ” 

—  THE  CARGILL  CO.,  Houston,  Tex. 

“In  our  opinion  the  ‘Waite’  is  the  best  press  in  the  market. 
It  has  the  best  wiper  of  any  of  the  presses,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
wipes  more  like  the  human  hand  would  wipe  a  plate,  while  other 
presses  have  a  flat  wipe.  ” 

-AMERICAN  STATIONERY  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“The  above  (Plaza  Hotel)  letter-head  plate  has  had  85,000 
impressions  at  a  speed  of  30  a  minute  on  our  4  in.  x8  in.  Waite  Die 
Press.”  -CAMERON  &  BULKLEY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“We  are  pleased  to  state  that  our  6  in.  x  10  in.  Waite  Die  Press 
is  giving  us  good  service.  This  press  is  running  dies  the  full  limit  of 
the  die  box  on  a  high  grade  of  close  color  stamping  with  excellent 
results.”  -GEO.  C.  WHITNEY  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

“We  are  enabled  to  do  a  class  of  work  on  it  that  can  not  be 
done  on  any  other  die  press  in  our  plant,  and  we  have  several  of 
various  makes.”  — E.  A.  WRIGHT,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AUTO  FALCON  CBb  WAITE  DIE  PRESS  CO.,  Ltd. 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  BUILDING,  346  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  Factory,  Dover,  N.  H. 


Show  This  Sheet  to  Your  Customers 


It  will  be  easier  for  you  to  sell  printing  if  your  estimate  specifies  Bankers  Linen  Bond 
sheet  out  to  over  100,000  business  firms  —  to  probably  500,000  business  men  —  all  possible  pure! 
telling  these  customers  of  yours  that  the  printer  who  offers  them  Bankers  Linen  Bond  is  givin 
This  means  more  business  ioijou  when  you  use 


This  water-mark  on  every  sheet  is  our  Guarantee  of  Quality,  Service  and  Perfect  Satisfaction.  For  your  own  sake,  to  avoid  getting 
inferior  imitations,  make  sure  the  water-mark  contains  all  three  words — BANKERS  LINEN  BOND.  ^  j  j  r  1 

Bankers  Linen  Bond  is  the  purest  bond  made.  Behind  it  is  the  reputation  of  Southworth  Quality — the  recognized  standard  of  Bond 
Quality —  the  bond  by  which  all  others  are  judged.  Bankers  Linen  Bond  is  made  of  the  highest  grade  materials,  washed  in  purest  waters 
manufactured  by  skilled  craftsmen — giving  3-011  the  benefit  of  3'ears  of  experience  and  the  maxirnum  of  paper  value  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

You  can  not  use  a  better  bond  for  every  business  correspondence  job.  The  Bankers  Linen  Water-mark  insures  3'ou  against  faded, 
easily  torn  and  useless  paper.  It  satisfies  3'our  customers — enables  you  to  give  them  better  letter-heads  and  make  more  money.  _  Let  us  send 
you  samples  of  Bankers  Linen  Bond,  and  if  you  sometimes  need  a  soft  cream  tint  instead  of  a  white  paper,  ask  about  Bankers  Linen.  But  be 
sure  you  sec  samples  now, 

THE  SOUTHWORTH  COMPANY,  Mittineague,  Mass. 
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THE  CHANDLER  £#  PRICE 

New  Series  Press 

14^x22  INCH  SIZE 

The  fact  that  a  press  of  this  size  is  expected  to  handle  a  large 
amount  of  “heavy”  work  has  been  recognized,  and  important 
improvements  in  the  New  Series  Press  add  greatly  to  its  strength 
and  durability. 


MEASURE 
ITS  WORTH 


Users  of  this  size  press  will  appreciate  its  many  good  points,  and 
the  fact  that  while  it  can  take  a  sheet  of  generous  proportions, 
still  it  is  not  clumsy  or  unwieldy.  The  14^  x22  inch  New  Series 
Press  is  deserving  of  your  attention. 


convenience— 

built  lower,  greatly  aid¬ 
ing  operator  in  inserting 
heavy  forms  and  in  feed¬ 
ing  large  sheets. 


feed  tables— 

Height  from  floor: 
upper,  41^^  inches; 
lower,  36  inches.  Set 
level,  lessening  chances 
of  stock  spilling  and 
becoming  soiled. 


FRAMES  — 

Are  extra  heavy,  “C.  & 
P.  Style,”  box  pattern 
with  deep  flanges,  and 
are  very  strong  and  rigid. 


EXTRA  METAL 
in  large  gear  cam  wheel 
and  small  head  ;  and 
main  and  back  shafts  of 
3}^  in.  steel,  add  great 
.resistance  to  strains. 


STEEL  segment— 
A  steel  segment  placed 
in  raceway  of  the  large 
cam  prevents  the  wearing 
away  of  the  wall  of  the 
cam 


GEAR  GUARD  — 
To  prevent  spoilage  of 
stock,  and  to  lessen 
chance  of  accident,  a 
guard  has  been  placed 
over  the  large  gear. 

-  6 


ALL  GOOD 

FEATURES 

found  in  old  series  presses 

of  this  size  are  retained 

in  the  New  Series  Press. 


-  / 

DISTINCTIVE 

FEATURES 

set  forth  here  are  only  a 

part  of  the  modern  ideas 

found  in  the  New  Series 

Press. 


to  your  deciler  for  the  New  Series  Press  Booklet 


THE  CHANDLER  U  PRICE  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Hamilton’s 


MODERNIZED 

COMPOSING-  ROOM 

FURNITURE 


The  nerve  necessary  to  refuse  an  unprofitable  order  is  the  printer’s  best  safeguard, 
but  the  foresight  which  induces  progressive  printers  to  install  modernized  equipment 
which  will  turn  unprofitable  business  into  profitable  business  is  what  counts  for  progress 

and  prosperity.  o  i 

^  ^  ouch  equipment  is  ex¬ 

emplified  in  the  Hamilton  line 
of  WOOD  GOODS,  made 
from  GOOD  WOODS. 

The  representative  print¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  rapidly  replac¬ 
ing  the  antiquated  furniture  in 
the  composing-room.  It  is  a 
vital  factor  in  cost  reduction, 
a  consideration  of  first  im¬ 
portance. 


ROBINSON  IMPROVED  MALLETS— Showing  comparative  sizes 


SIZE  OF  BALL 

LENGTH  OVER  ALL 

LIST  PRICES 

HICKORY 

LIGNUM-VITAE 

No.  1 

4ix4  inches 

9|  inches 

$1.00 

$1,50 

No.  2 

3i  X  inches 

8J  inches 

.85 

1.30 

No,  3 

3i  X  3i  inches 

8  inches 

.70 

1.10 

No.  4 

3g  X  2f  inches 

7b  inches 

.60 

.90 

No.  5 

2i  X  2i  inches 

6f  inches 

.50 

.70 

The  Robinson  Mallet  always  strikes 
a  square  blow 


The  above  list  prices  are  subject  to  the  usual  mallet  discount. 

Something  New  in  Mallets 
The  Rohinson  Improved  Printers’  Mallet 

There  is  many  a  little  printing-office  accessory,  the  utility  of  which  has  become 
so  manifest  and  the  article  so  generally  used,  that  the  wonder  is  the  idea  did  not 
suggest  itself  sooner. 

This  process  will  repeat  itself  in  connection  with  the  Robinson  Improved 
Printers’  Mallet,  illustrations  of  which  are  shown  on  this  sheet. 

The  hammer  head  of  this  mallet  is  oval  or  egg  shaped.  A  blow  struck  upon  the  planer  is  ALWAYS  A  SQUARE  BLOW, 
a  most  important  consideration  when  striking  a  proof.  It  is  not  possible  to  strike  a  glancing  blow  with  this  mallet.  There  are 
no  sharp  corners  to  wear  away,  split,  or  to  mar  the  delicate  type-faces. 

This  mallet  STANDS  ON  END  when  not  in  use  and  in  correct  position  to  be  quickly  and  rapidly  grasped  by  the  lock-up 
man  at  times  when  SECONDS  COUNT  in  the  make-ready. 

The  Robinson  Improved  Mallet  is  made  in  five  sizes,  of  lignum-vitae  and  hickory.  The  best  selected  stock  is  used  and  the 
surface  is  smooth  and  polished,  finished  with  shellac.  Each  single  mallet  is  packed  in  a  paper  carton,  properly  labeled  as  to 
contents.  These  Improved  Mallets  are  now  ready  for  delivery  and  can  be  purchased  through  any  of  the  supply  houses.  An 
order  for  a  trial  mallet  will  convince  any  printer  of  its  superiority  over  other  mallets  after  it  has  been  put  into  use.  These  new  style 
Improved  Mallets  should  rapidly  supersede  all  the  old-style,  clumsy,  type-destroying  mallets  now  in  use. 


We  are 
interested 
in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Modern- 
izedFurniture  and 
we  would  like  to  have 
your  representative  show 
us  a  floor  plan  of  our  compos¬ 
ing-room  as  you  would  rearrange 
it,  with  a  view  to  our  installing  such 
furniture  as  you  can  show  us  would  soon 
be  paid  for  in  the  saving  atM'omplished. 

Name . 

Street  and  No . 

City . Slate . 

Have  you  a  copy  of  “Composing-room  Economy”  ?  . . 


Ask  for  a  copy  of  “COMPOSING-ROOM  ECONOMY,’’  showing  floor  plans  in  thirty-two  modern¬ 
ized  composing-rooms  in  some  of  the  leading  printing  plants  in  the  United  States 


THE  HAMILTON  MEG.  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factories  -  -  TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 
Eastern  Office  and  Warehouse  -  -  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

ALL  PROMINENT  DEALERS  SELL  HAMILTON  GOODS 

A  VALUABLE  LINE  GAUGE,  graduated  by  picas  and  nonpareils,  mailed 
free  to  every  inquiring  printer. 
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HUDSON  E 

SO’ 

RBF 


bearings 


yof't' 

C.COOE- 


NENN 


Campa^y 


Strathmo 


Ge-ntlei«en- 


thar>Ky°^  ^  - 

,our  catalogs,  ’ 

„^^j.eaeiy  handsomt 
ese  are  cjctre 

«  in 

cW  S«atW“n=  P»P' 
«  “f'"  „  bovo 

.c  In  case, 

>(  -fhe  prin-ter  r 


very  truly  yours 

HUDSON 


This  letter,  received  by  the  Strathmore  Paper  Company,  highly  compliments  the  quality  of  Strathmore  Parchment. 


You  Can  Now  Rent 

a  Thompson  Typecast er 

for  Thirty,  Sixty  or  Ninety  Days 

^[fCast  all  the  type  you 
want,  and  if  you  wish  to 
part  with  it  then — send  it 
back. 

^11  If  not,  keep  it,  and  all 
rentals  paid  will  apply  on 
the  purchase  price. 

qWe  will  furnish  all  modern,  up-to-date 
matrix  faces,  5  to  48  point,  at  $2  per  font. 

€|  Machine  costs  Five  Hundred  Dollars  less 
than  any  other  Typecaster  on  the  market. 

Try  It  Out  in  Your  Own  Shop 

Write  at  once  for  “Rental  Proposition’”  to 

Thompson  Type  Machine  Company 

624-632  Sherman  Street,  CHICAGO 

Or  Any  Branch  of  the 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 


Set  in  Type  Cast  by  the  Thompson  Typecaster 


Shipping  Tags 

FOUK  TIMES  AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  ONE  YEAR 

The  Dennison  Tags  sold  last  ^ear,  if  placed 
end  to  end,  would  encircle  the  globe  four  times. 

TRADE  MARK 

^'STANDARD''  TAGS 

Direct  the  package  safely  to  its  destination  whether  that  destination 
be  the  Far  East  or  a  nearby  town.  The  tough  rope  stock  of 
which  they  are  made  defies  the  weather  and  rough  handling 

Write  for  samples.  When  they  arrive  test  their  strength  by  tearing  them. 

File  one  away  until  the  stock,  clerk  reports  that  the  tag  supply  is  getting  low, 

mv<i 

TUE  TAG  MAKERS 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

26  FraKsklin  Street  15  John  St,  and  15  W.  27th  St,  1007  Chestnut  Street  62  E.  Randolph  Street  413  No.  Fourth  Street 


TELL  YOUR  TROUBLES  TO  DROUET 

Have  you  a  difficult  form  to  handle,  or  could  you  secure  large  orders 
for  a  specialty  if  equipped  to  handle  it  ?  Let  us  show  you  how  easily 
this  can  be  done.  Send  samples  to  Henry  Drouet,  Sales  Agent, 

New  Era  Press,  The  Regina  Company,  No.  217  Marbridge 
Building,  Broadway  and  34th  Street,  New  York. 

NO  EXPENSE  BUT  THE  STAMP 

The  New  Era  Press  is  a  big  boon  to  the 
small  printer.  The  fastest  Bed  and 
Platen  Press  in  the  World.  Prints 
.  from  the  roll,  any  number  of 

colors,  cuts,  numbers,  folds, 

perforates  all  at  one  operation. 

Send  for  catalogue.  Easily 
made  ready.  Distribu¬ 
tion,  Registry, 

Speed 

THE  GUARANTEE  —  BUILT  BY  THE  REGINA  COMPANY 


The  New  TATUM 
PAPER  DRILL 

makes  smooth,  perfect  holes  through  two  inches 
of  paper,  no  “boring”  or  “twisting”  results. 


This  great  time-saver  means  much  to  the  user.  First, 
the  table  is  readily  adjustable,  work  easily  controlled,  any 
desired  distance  between  centers  from  one-half  inch  to 
twelve  inches  quickly  secured.  Gauges  on  table  provide 
easy  adjustments  from  edges  of  sheets. 

Drills  are  hollow  —  a  very  important  feature  —  avoid¬ 
ing  choking,  thereby  giving  a  clearance  inside,  which 
allows  ready  passage  for  the  refuse,  insuring  holes  clean 
all  the  way  through. 

Illustration  shows  clamping  device  operated  by  foot, 
thus  leaving  both  hands  free  to  control  work. 

For  excessively  thick  work  beyond  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary 
punching  operation,  or  for  holes  far  from  edge  of  sheet,  the  TATUM 
NEW  PAPER  DRILL  will  do  the  work.  Especially  adapted  for  rail¬ 
road  tariffs,  telephone  directories,  order  blanks,  calendar  cards  and 
similar  work. 

An  interesting  and  descriptive  leaflet  supplying  further  details 
gladly  mailed  upon  request. 


the  SAM’L  C.  TATUM  CO. 
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WatsoQ  Motor  running  press  in  plant  of 
C.  B.  Henschel*  Milwaukee,  Wis, 


WATSON  MOTORS 
Cut  Printing  Cost 

Successful  competition  for  piinting  contracts  demands  fast 
accurate  work  at  low  cost.  Watson  Motors  effect  a  big  savinj 
in  power  bills.  There's  a  Watson  foi  every  type  of  printin; 
and  binding  machinery  in  %  to  45  H.-P.  sizes — for  direct  o 
alternating  current  service. 

The  demands  of  fine  color  printing  require  a  motor  of  adjustabl 
speed.  Best  results  are  gotten  with  Watson  individual  motor  drive  o 

ail  classes  of  printing.  _ _ 

Write  for  catalog  to-day 


MECHANICAL  APPLIANCE  CO 

Dept.  Milwaukee*  Wis. 


POWER  aw J  SPEED 


Power  and  speed  make  output; 
output  makes  money.  A 
machine  which  yields  larger 
output  in  less  time,  therefore, 
is  a  money-maker. 

The  Casimir  Press  is  built  for 
power  and  speed,  and  offers 
greater  product  in  less  time 
than  any  other  available 
machine  for  certain  kinds  of 
commercial  printing  —  long 
runs  of  standard  forms,  wrap¬ 
pers,  labels,  [)ost-cards,  tags, 
etc. 

It  is  a  high-speed  (5,000,  6,000 
and  7,500  per  hour),  web-fed. 


bed-and- platen  multi-color 
press,  which  delivers  the  job 
complete,  doing  slitting, 
perforating,  punching,  em¬ 
bossing,  etc.,  without  re¬ 
duction  of  speed. 

Any  number  of  colors,  one  or 
both  sides,  built  in  units  which 
can  he  disconnected  at  will 
or  bought  later  and  added. 
Sizes  7  X  14,  9  x  18,  12  x  21. 

No  one  machine  does  all  work 
profitably.  Certain  kinds 
require  special  machines  or 
all  bets  are  off.  Send  us  sam¬ 
ples. 


Selling  Agents 

A.  F.  WANNER  &  CO. 

431  So.  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO 


CASIMIR  PRESS 


Manufacturers 


Style  2/0,  size  9x  18  CASIMIR  VON  PHILP  CO. 


{2  colors  one  side  —  inside  chase  measurement^  9  x  18) 


BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


This  Bundler  Saves  Time  and  Money 

Your  bindery  is  incomplete  without  this  hand  Bundling  Press.  Many 
binderies  have  from  two  to  twelve  in  daily  operation. 

THE  ANDERSON 
BUNDLING  PRESS 

is  well  known  for  the  high  pressure  produced  and  the  ease  of  obtaining  it. 

Write  for  list  of  users  in  your  locality. 

G.  F.  ANDERSON  &  COMPANY  -  CHICAGO 

712  South  Clark  Street 
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Latham’s  MONITOR 
Duplex  Punch  and 
Round  Corner  Cutter 

Features  in^antly  changed  from  Punch  to  Round  Corner 
Cutter  or  vice  versa.  Will  punch  holes  up  to  14  inches  from 
center  to  center.  Will  take  a  sheet  any  length.  Will  punch 
^ock  up  to  %-inch  thickness. 

Direct  Drive  — •  Strongly  Built 

Gibs  take  up  any  possible  wear.  For  round-cornering,  a 
metal  cutting-block  is  used.  Will  cut  corners  up  to  2-inch 
thickness.  The  machine  is  also  furnished  for  power. 

Headquarters  for  all  secondhand  machinery 
except  Monitor  Made 

We  furnish  complete  bindery  outfits.  Write  us  for  estimates. 

Manufacturers  of  Monitor  Wire  Stitchers,  Perforators.  Single,  Duplex  and 
Multiplex  Punching  Machines,  Paging  and  Numbering  Machines,  Greas¬ 
ers  and  Scorers,  Table  Shears,  Job  Backers  and  Box  Stitching  Machines. 

Latham  Machinery  Company 

306-312  South  Canal  Street,  Chicago 


Monitor  Duplex  Punch  and  Round  Corner  Cutter 
Foot  Power 


New  York,  8  Reade  Street 


Boston,  130  Pearl  Street 


Philadelphia,  1001  Chestnut  Street 


COLOR  PLATES  FOR  THE  PRINTER 


WE  are  maintaining  a  special  service  for  the  printer  ;  assisting  him  with  expert 
advice  upon  the  proper  method  of  creating  copy,  advising  him  fully  on  the 
different  effects  that  may  be  secured,  co-operating  with  him  in  making  the 
plates  available  on  short  notice,  if  need  be;  providing  progressive  proofs,  the  inkmaker’s 
name  and  the  color  numbers  as  well,  or  such  variations  as  may  have  been  made  from 
the  original  colors — all  of  which  will  permit  him  to  secure  finer,  better  results  and  a 
bigger  business  in  color  reproduction. 

Many  local  printers  are  placing  their  color  printing  with  us,  because  color  repro¬ 
ductions  are  our  specialty,  the  only  work  we  undertake,  the  kind  that  we  are  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  for,  and  because  we  have  created  a  standard  second  to  none  in  color 
reproductions,  and  last  because  this  is  the  age  of  specialists. 

Estimates  on  request. 


ZEESE-WILKINSON  COMPANY 

Specialists  in  Color-Plate  Engraving  and  Printing 

TELEPHONE:  5200  MADISON  SQUARE 

213-217  EAST  TWENTY-FOURTH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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WARNING 

TO 

Buyers  of  Bundling  Machines 

As  is  nowwell  known,  we  brought  out  a  Bundling  Machine 
of  such  novel  design  and  extraordinary  advantages  that  it  was 
quickly  lecognrzed  throughout  the  trade.  Hundreds  of  these 
machines,  “ 'FHE  QUICK  BUNDLER,”  are  now  in  use  in 
a  large  number  of  important  printing  offices,  binderies  and 
specialty  houses,  among  them  the  great  New  York  concerns  of 
Harper  &  Brother,  Butterick  Publishing  Co.,  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  Wynkoop,  Hallenbeck  &  Crawford  Co.,  Trow  Print¬ 
ing  &  Bookbinding  Co.,  Home  Pattern  Co.,  J.  J.  Little  & 
Ives  Co.,  Pictorial  Review,  Street  &  Smith,  and  others;  also 
the  Government  Piinting  Office  at  Washington,  The  Boston 
Mailing  Co.  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  others  of  equal  standing. 

An  imitation  of  the  “  QUICK  BUNDLER  "  is  now  being 
advertised  and  displayed  by  two  New  York  firms,  one  of  which 
was  formerly  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  “  QUICK  BUNDLER.  ” 

The  “QUICK  BUNDLER  '  is  fully  protected  by  United 
States  Patent  No.  1,010,359,  granted  to  us  November  28, 
1911  ;  and  in  order  that  no  one  may  be  unwittingly  misled, 
WE  HEREBY  GIVE  PUBLIC  NOTICE  that  any  one 
purchasing  and  using  the  above  named  or  any  other  imitation 
of  the  “QUICK  BUNDLER”  will  at  once  become  AN 
INFRINGER  of  oui  patent  and  LIABLE  TO  PROSE¬ 
CUTION  for  such  infiingement 


299  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


EDDY 

PAPER 

TESTER 


There  is  but  one  accurate  way  to  compare  samples  of 
paper  for  quality,  and  that  is  by  mechanical  test.  For  this 
reason  the  U.  S.  Government,  Paper  Mills  and  Jobbers,  and 
all  others  who  KNOW,  use  paper  testers. 

The  “Eddy  Paper  Tester’’  registers  numerically  the 
strength  of  each  sample  you  examine.  With  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  and  your  own  brains,  could  you  ever  fail  to  select  the 
best  values  ? 

The  cost  of  the  tester  is  small,  and  as  we  can  not  demon¬ 
strate  the  instrument  to  you  personally,  we  will  send  one  on 
ten  days’  trial  if  you  desire. 

Write  us. 

DOBLER  &  MUDGE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

European  Sales  Agents 

H.  B.  LEGGE  &  Co.,  81  Cannon  St.,  London 


Patented  in 

United  States 
Great  Britain 
France 
Belgium 


A  GOOD 

STAPLING 

MACHINE 


Means  Economy  in  the 
Printing-Office 

It  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  to  every  printing- 
office  that  does  not 
have  a  wire  stitcher. 


The  Acme 
Binder  No.  6 


is  a  good  stapling  ma¬ 
chine.  It  has  stood  the 
test  for  years  and  has 
been  improved  through 
practical  experience 
with  the  demands  of 
printing-offices.  A 
stapling  machine  helps 
in  securing  business. 
Get  one  and  do  your 
own  pamphlet  binding 
in  the  most  economic 
and  expeditious 
manner. 

Tile  Acme  leads  them 
all  and  is  for  sale  by 
Printers'  Supply  Houses 
throughout  the  United 
States.  Forfurtherand 
full  particulars  write 

The  Acme  Staple 
Machine  Co., Ltd. 

112  North  Ninth  Street, 
Camden,  N.  J, 
Progress  Typewriter  Supply 
Co., Ltd. .London,  England, 
European  Agent 


NUERNBERGER-RETTIG 

The  Universal 
Type-Maker 

IS  A  TIME-SAVER 
A  MONEY-MAKER 
A  CUSTOMER-PLEASER 

It  gives  the  printer  complete  independ¬ 
ence  in  type  supply,  and  enables  him  to 
use  all  his  metal  to  the  best  advantage. 

OUR  MATRIX  LIBRARIES 

permit  the  printer  to  rent  fonts  of 
Matrices  at  a  nominal  rate,  and  thus  to 
keep  his  composing-room  up-to-date. 
Address  for  all  prices  and  details 

UNIVERSAL 

TYPE-MAKING  MACHINE  CO. 

321-323  North  Sheldon  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Do  not  buy  until  you  investigate  the  merits  of  our  press, 
special  representative  will  call  and  see  you. 


Catalogue  will  be  supplied  upon  request,  or 


The  Swink  Printing  Press  Company 


Factory  and  General  Offices 
DELPHOS,  OHIO 


Have  You  Seen  the  Swink  Press 

^  have,  you  no  doubt  noticed  its  perfect,  smooth 

ir  *  and  noiseless  operation.  Its  compact,  solidly  built 

design  can  not  help  appealing  to  the  buyer  who  in  most 
instances  figures  on  space 
as  well  as  a  satisfactory 


price. 

The 

Swink  High-Grade 
Two-Revolution 
Press 


is  scientificallyconstructed,  each 
part  of  the  best  material,  is  built 
like  a  watch.  Its  high  speed 
averages  2,400  impressions  an 
hour,  perfect  register,  book-form 
or  four-color  work,  and  it  is 
equipped  with  the  best  inking 
system. 


Why  W aste  Money  on  Poor  Electrotypes  ? 

There  is  no  good  argument  in  defense  of  using  “thin-shell”  or  cheap  electrotypes 
when  the  very  best  can  be  had  at  the  same  price.  There  is  but  one  method  of  satisfying 
the  users  of  electrotypes,  and  that  is  dependable  electrotypes  and  prompt  service. 


Do  You  Know  About  Our  Famous 
Nickeltype  Plates? 

Users  who  appreciate  high-class  work  praise  the  efficiency 
of  our  nickeltypes  and  we  know  there  are  none  better  at  any 
price.  If  you  have  a  high-class  job  in  mind,  let  us  submit 
samples  of  work  both  by  plate  and  printed  results.  This  will 
tell  the  story.  Nickeltypes  are  the  one  certain  process  of  perfect 
and  satisfactory  reproduction. 


Our  Entire  Plant  is  Fully 
Equipped 

with  new  and  modern  machinery,  and  in  the  hands  of  expert 
workmen.  We  are  capable  of  handling  your  work  with  ab¬ 
solute  satisfaction. 

Buyers  of  electrotypes  should  increase  the  appearance  of 
their  product  through  the  use  of  better  electrotypes,  and  this 
may  be  accomplished  with  the  American  Electrotype  service. 


Phone  Franklin  2264.  Automatic  53753.  M-^e  will  call  for  your  business. 

AMERICAN  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY 

24-30  South  Clinton  Street,  Chieago 
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Ask  your  printer  the  difference 
between  cheap  letter -heads  and 
business  stationery  that  is  really 

economical 

The  right  answer  to  this  question  will  save  you  hundreds 

of  dollars 

While  every  successful  business  man  appreciates  the  value  of  effective  letter¬ 
heads  mo^  firms  wa^e  large  sums  annually,  either  because  their  business  ^ationery  is 
unattractive  or  unserviceable,  or  because  it  is  needlessly  expensive. 

Take  your  printer  into  your  confidence  —  help  him  give  you  the  kind  of  letter¬ 
heads  you  want  by  discussing  this  important  subject  frankly  with  him. 

Although  you  specify  the  mo^  expensive  paper,  you  can  not  expect  really  dis¬ 
tinctive  letter-heads  unless  you  allow  a  fair  price  for  printing.  Careful  printing  is 
essential  to  effective  business  stationery,  and  you  can  not  afford  to  economize  on  print¬ 
ing  co^s.  But  you  can  secure  mo^  attractive  letter-heads  —  properly  printed  — by 
using  Old  Veda  Bond  —  the  paper  that  is  capable  of  article,  attention-commanding 
printing  effects  without  being  expensive.  You  thus  get  better  letter-heads  by  paying 
your  printer  what  you  save  on  paper  co^. 

OLD  VEDA  BOND 

is  equal  in  appearance  to  the  mo^  expensive  bond  papers,  and  its  wearing  qualities  are 
unsurpassed.  Scientifically  made  by  expert  papermakers  on  thoroughly  modern  ma¬ 
chines,  Old  Veda  Bond  presents  a  surface  that  makes  the  type  of  the  typewriter  ^and 
out  with  a  clean,  clear-cut  di^ineftness,  while  it  permits  of  the  mo^  effeeftive  printing. 

It  is  made  in  four  beautiful,  exclusive  shades.  Regular  and  Linen  Finish,  and  permits 
you  to  add  to  the  attraeftivenes  of  your  letter -heads  by  adopting  a  house  color  for  all 
business  stationery.  Old  Veda  Bond  in  colors  also  makes  possible  a  two  or  even  three 
color  effect  without  the  expense  of  three-color  printing. 

Your  printer  knows  all  about  Old  Veda  Bond.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  can  give 
you  better  looking,  better  feeling,  and  better  wearing  letter-heads  by  using  it.  Old  Veda 
Bond  offers  the  appearance  and  service  you  are  entitled  to  expect  of  any  firSl-class  bond 
—  yet  it  coSts  less  than  many  that  are  more  expensive  and  offer  less.  With  Old  Veda 
Bond  your  printer  can  give  you  unusually  striking  letter-heads,  and  its  reasonable  price 
enables  him  to  give  you  more  careful  workmanship  and  still  save  you  money. 

Your  Printer  Will  Give  You  Full  Information 

As  a  business  proposition  it  is  worth  your  while  to  investigate  Old  Veda  Bond.  Ask  your  printer 
about  it.  If  he  does  not  use  Old  Veda  Bond,  juSt  dictate  a  note  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  an 
interesting  Sample-book  showing  specimen  letter-heads.  When  you  have  formed  your  own  opinion  about 
the  samples  —  show  them  to  your  printer  and  ask  him  if  he  can  not  give  you  better  letter-heads  at  equal 
prices  on  Old  Veda  Bond.  You  will  save  money  if  you  investigate  NOW. 

Millers  Falls  Paper  Company 

Millers  Falls,  Mass. 

TO  PRINTERS;  This  is  the  sixth  of  twelve  full-page  advertisements  we  have  contrasted  for  in  SYSTEM 
during  1911  and  1912.  This  advertisement  in  the  January  issue  of  SYSTEM  will  be  read  by 
100,000  Business  Firms  —  possibly  by  500,000  buyers  of  commercial  printing.  Consider  what  this 
advertisement  means  to  YOU.  Do  you  know  any  other  paper  manufacturer  that  is  doing  half  as 
much  to  help  YOU?  Write  us  now  for  all  details  of  our  unique  Plan  to  Increase  Printers’  Profits. 
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If^estinghonse  Motor  Driving  Folder 


Westinghouse  Individual  Motor  Drive  will 
increase  the  output  of  your  plant  without 
increasing  running  expenses. 

Put  one  of  these  motors  on  each  machine,  making  each  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  others,  arrange  all  the  machines  for  minimum  han¬ 
dling  of  material,  keep  each  running  at  just  the  proper  speed  (easily 
done  with  these  motors),  and  then  watch  the  production  increase. 

The  motors  will  stay  on  the  job  continuously,  day  and  night  if 
necessary,  and  your  power  bills  will  be  surprisingly  low.  No  extra 
power  charges  for  overtime  work  —  the  power  required  is  always 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  work  done;  j'ou  don’t  have  to  drive 
some  hundred  feet  of  line  shafting  to  run  one  machine. 

Our  men  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail  of  motor 
drive.  Their  advice  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Sales  Offces  in  45  £^^5^  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

American  Cities 


A  Reliance  Photo- 


En  gravers  ’ 
Proof  Press 


with 

Shniedewend’ s 
Combined 
Lock-up  and 
Register  . 
Device  is  the 
ideal  proving 
outfit  for  the 
photo¬ 
engraver. 

MANUFACTURED 
AND  SOLD  BY 


With  Rack  and  Pinion  Bed  Movement. 


Paul  Shniedewend  &  Co, 

62y  W .  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  U .  S.  A. 

Also  sold  by  lP‘illiams’‘Lloyd  Machinery  Co.y  638  Federal  S/.,  Chicago; 
Geo.  Russell  Reed  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle;  United  Printing  Machi- 
nery  Co.,  U ew  York  and  "Boston;  New  York  ]\lachinery  Co.,  201  Beekman 
St.,  New  York  City;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Toronto,  Montreal  and 
fP'innipeg;  Klimsch  Co.,  Frankfurt  am  iV/.,  Germany;  A.  IP.  Penrose 
Sf  Co.,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 


The  Mechanical  Chalk 
Relief  Overlay 

has  a  purpose  —  and  serves  it  well.  EFFICIENT, 
PRACTICAL,  ECONOMICAL,  and  replaces 
all  antiquated  former  overlay  methods. 

A  Process  for  the  Large,  Medium  and 
Small  Print  shop 

For  samples  and  shopright"  charge  address 

WATZELHAN  &  SPEYER 

183  William  Street,  New  York 


The  Sabin  Robbins  Paper  Co. 

Middletown,  Ohio 

Specialists 

in 

Job  Lots  and  Seconds 

carry  a  complete  line  of  every  grade  of 
Coated  Paper  and  Cardboards  made  in  Seconds 

Send  Us  Your  Name  for  Our  Mailing  List 


(Wood  Type  Series  65  —  6  line) 


We  manufacture  wood  type  of  absolute  perfection  in  point  of  uniformity,  height  and  line.  No  underlaying  necessary  when  you  use 
our  make.  Our  Wood  Type  is  cut  on  solid  grained  end  wood,  specially  imported  for  the  purpose,  and  is  made  doubly  durable  by 
putting  it  through  a  special  oil  process  to  preserve  against  possible  dampness.  Wood  Type  is  lighter  in  weight  and  cheaper  in  price  than 
metal  type.  Our  new  catalogue  showing  modern  type  faces  now  ready.  You  should  look  it  over  and  investigate  the  merits  of  our  proposition. 

EASTERN  BRASS  &  WOOD  TYPE  COMPANY 

Office  and  Factory  s  71  Kennett  Avenue  WOODHAVEN,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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As  Good  As  Currency 

The  printer  or  user  of  our  high-class,  specially  made 
Enamel  Book  can  strictly  rely  with  absolute  safety  on 
the  qua//7tj  and  printing  results. 

The  printer  is  not  forced  to  share  responsibility  with 
his  customers  when  he  recommends  VELVO-ENAMEL. 
Its  quality  is  recognized  as  standard. 


A  Quality  That  Leaves  Nothing  to  Be  Desired 

The  perfect  coated  paper,  which  embodies  distinctive 
Velvo  qualities  —  bright  white  color,  uniformity  of  thick¬ 
ness  and  finish,  a  coated  surface  which  will  not  pick 
even  under  the  most  exacting  tests.  A  liberal  quantity 
of  samples  will  be  cheerfully  supplied  to  any  interested 
printer,  that  he  may  make  careful  and  searching  demon¬ 
stration  of  these  claims. 

For  colorwork,  in  fact  any  high-class  printing, 
VELVO-ENAMEL  is  without  superior. 

Our  color  catalogue,  showing  various  tests  and  print¬ 
ing  effects  in  black  and  in  colors,  shows  how  an  enam¬ 
eled  paper  should  work  under  all  conditions. 

We  carry  the  largest  stock  of  Enamel  Book,  S.  &  S.  C.,  and 
Machine  Finish  Book  Paper  in  Chicago,  ready  for  quick 
delivery,  in  case  lots  or  more,  in  standard  sizes  and  weights. 


West  Virginia  Pulp  CBh  Paper  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

General  Offices:  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Western  Sales  Office ; 

Printers’  Building,  Sherman  and  Polk  Sts,,  Chicago 

Mills  at  Tyrone,  Pa. ;  Piedmont,  W.  Va. ;  Luke,  Md. ; 

Davis,  W.  Va. ;  Covington,  Va. ;  Duncan  Mills, 
Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. ;  Williamsburg,  Pa. 

Cable  Address:  “  Pulpmont,  New  York.”  A.  I.  and  A.  B.  C.  Codes  Used. 
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Fifteen  Years  Without  a  Cent 

for  repairs  is  not  an  exceptional  record  for  Cottrell  Presses  because  the  Cottrells 
are  built  of  the  best  material  for  the  purpose  by  mechanics  who  have  worked 
all  their  lives  on  high  grade  printing  machines  and  under  the  most  ideal 
conditions  imaginable. 

Of  more  importance  than  this  is  the  general  design  and  simplicity  of  the 
parts — individually  and  when  assembled.  A  single  revolution  press  to  give 
this  quality  of  service  must  be  capable  of  providing  the  best  grade  of  out¬ 
put  in  the  hands  of  workmen  with  a  limited  experience. 


Mexico,  N.  Y.  For  upwards  of 
fifteen  years  I  have  been  using 
a  Cottrell  Drum  Cylinder  Press 
for  running  off  the  Independent  and 
the  numerous  bills  too  large  for  the 
Gordon  Job  presses.  During  all  these 
years  I  have  never  had  a  breakdown 
and  have  not  spent  one  cent  for  re¬ 
pairs.  I  have  always  found  it  reliable, 
simple  and  easy  to  handle,  and  it  still 
gives  a  rigid  impression  and  a  good 
register.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
speak  thus  well  of  your  most  excellent 
press  and  I  hope  your  firm  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  large  sales  and  great 
^11 

HENRY  HUMPHRIES 


The  elimination  of  all  complicated  parts  and  the  manufacture  of  essential  parts  with  a  perfect  under¬ 
standing  of  the  duty  they  must  perform  guarantees  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the 

Cottrell  Single  Revoluflon  Press 

when  placed  in  the  hands  of  workmen  found  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  while  pressmen  who 
understand  the  principals  of  a  hard  make-ready  are  able  to  closely  approximate  the  results  achieved 
with  high  grade  two-revolution  presses. 

We  have  recently  published  a  booklet  which  thoroughly  outlines  the  field  of  the  single  revolution  press— what  it  will  do  and 
under  what  conditions  it  is  the  safest  and  most  economical  press  to  purchase.  Every  printer  and  publisher  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  towns  who  is  considering  the  purchase  of  new  pressroom  equipment  should  send  for  a  copy  of  this  booklet  and 
give  it  a  thorough  reading.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  nearest  Keystone  house  or  salesman. 


Keystone  Type  Foundry 


General  Selling  Agents 


Philadelphia 

Detroit 


New  York 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
San  Francisco 


C.B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co. 

Manulacturers 

Works:  Madison  Square,  North,  New  York 

Westerly,  R.  I.  279  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Set  in  Keystone’s  John  Hancock  Condensed  and  Harris  Roman.  Printed  on  a  \o.  5  Cottrell 


PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 


KEYSTONE  TYPE  FOUNDRY 

FIRST  SHOWING  OF  12  POINT 

New  Oliver  Printype 

MADE  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL 
CHARACTERS 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Prosperity  City,  Everywhere. 

Dear  Sir: 

To  give  the  best  there  is  in  type  founding  products 
has  always  been  one  of  the  cardinal  points  in  the  desire  of 
the  Keystone  Type  Foundry,  in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  our  existence.  This  desire  has  never  waned  and 
we  fully  believe  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  Keystone 
can  be  attributed  very  largely  to  this  one  feature.  This 
assertion  is  assuredly  strengthened  by  the  testimonials  of 
the  thousands  of  satisfied  printers  and  publishers  who  are 
to-day  using  our  productions  to  the  practical  exclusion  of 
all  others. 

The  growth  of  anything  is  stunted  unless  properly 
nourished.  We  could  not  live,  let  alone  grow  without  the 
nourishment  afforded  by  our  customers--and  we  have  grown. 

A  few  years  back  we  were  practically  a  local  concern,  and 
hardly  known  outside  our  own  baliwick,  while  to-day  we  are 
known  throughout  the  world,  with  busy  warehouses  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta  and  San  Francisco  besides 
the  main  office  and  Foundry  in  Philadelphia. 

It  is  said  "A  machine  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weak¬ 
est  part."  We  believe  a  printing  establishment  is  only  as 
strong  as  its  type,  for  the  foundation  of  printing  is  type. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  best  results  can  only  be 
attained  by  using  the  best  type.  Type  is  our  strong  point 
and  practically  our  main  efforts  have  been  directed  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  of  the  highest  quality. 


TWELVE  POINT  OLIVER  PRINTYPE 

The  following  characters  are  furnished  with  each  complete  font : 

abcdefghi  j  klmnopqrstuvwxyzABCD 
EFGHIJKLMN0PQRSTUVWXYZ&$123456 
7  8  0  0  %#/).,:;'-;?  "  _  @  ^ 


12  Point  20  A  $1.70  100  a  $5.65  Font  $7.35  Justifiers  in  1  and  5  Ib.  fonts  at  52  cts.  per  lb. 


—  the  covers  that  make  good  printing  easy  and  profitable, 
because  of  their  high  quality,  moderate  price  and  all-round 
usefulness.  Now  available  in  l6  colors,  4  finishes  and  4  weights 
(including  the  new  double  thick) ,  and  stocked  by  the  following 
representative  dealers : 

. Doblor  &  Mudys.  luiii  xa/aiii/pp  /XHgIE.  A.  Boucr  Co. 

. The  Arnold-Roberts  Co.  iwiLWAUKtt . [Standard  Paper  Co. 

. The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co.  MINNEAPOLIS . McLellan  Paper  Co. 

. Archer  Paper  Co.  MONTREAL . Howard  Smith  Paper  Co.,  Lid. 

i James  White  Paper  Co.  NASHVILLE . Graham  Paper  Co. 

J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Co.  NEW  ORLEANS . E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co. 

The  Chatheld  &  Woods  Co.  urtiuvnRir  /Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons, 

The  Diem  &  Wing  Paper  Co.  . [  32-34^6  Bleecker  Street 

The  Whitaker  Paper  Co.  OAKLAND,  CAL . Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

The  Cincinnati  Cordage  &  Pa.  Co.  OMAHA . The  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.  PHILADELPHIA . Garrett-Buchanan  Co. 

Central  Ohio  Paper  Co.  oiTTcniiRrM  /The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 

. The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co.  i'll  laourttin . Chatfield  &  Woods  Co. 

. The  Keogh  &  Rike  Paper  Co.  PORTLAND,  ORE . Pacific  Paper  Co. 

. The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co.  RICHMOND,  VA . Richmond  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

. The  Carpenter  Paper  Co.  ROCHESTER . The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 

. The  Peters  Paper  Co.  . 9?'  ®' 

D  la^hD^.,.  Pn  SAN  FRANCISCO . Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

.  SEATTLE . H.  N.  Richmond  Paper  Co. 

[Indiana  Paper  Co.  SPOKANE . John  W.  Graham  &  Co. 

. Graham  Paper  Co.  ST.  LOUIS . Graham  Paper  Co. 

. Zellerbach  Paper  Co.  ST.  PAUL . Wright,  Barrett  &  StilweU  Co. 

OHIO..  .The  Sabin-Robbins  Paper  Co.  WINNIPEG . John  Maitin  Paper  Co. 

FOREIGN  SELLING  AGENTS,  Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons,  London,  England 

Sample-book  No.  i  shows  Single  Thick  weights  in  all  finishes. 

Sample-book  No.  2  shows  Double  Thick  and  Ripple  Finish. 

“  Buckeye, Proofs  ”  show  how  to  print  them  effectively. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  free  if  requested  on  your  business  letter-head. 

BECKETT  PAPER  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF  GOOD  PAPER 
in  HAMILTON,  OHIO,  since  1848 


BALTIMORE... 

BOSTON . 

BUFFALO . 

CHATTANOOGA 
CHICAGO . 


X  iaere  i$  no  ’wotK,  Irom  me  nigne^c 
to  the  low^est,  ^^^icL.  can  he  done 
well  hy  wcy  man  wKo  nnwiHing 
to  make  tnat  sacrifice.  Part  of" tlie 
very  notili^  o£tlie  devotion  of  the 
true  workman  to  lii>$  work  Con$i$t$ 
in  the  fact  tkat  a  man  i$  laotz^ 
daunted  hy  finding  that  dxvui^eTy 
mix$t  te  done^  and  no  man.  Can 
really  .Succeed  iix  any  walk  of* 
life  witkout  a  good  deal  o£  wkat 
in  ordinaiy  En5li$li,plutk. 
inat  is  the  condition  o£ all  work 
wkatever,  and  it  i$  tke  condition 
of"  all  ^'acce>$5  —  and  tkere  is  notk- 
ing  wkick  5o  truly  repays  it$el£ 
n$  tki^  very  per,$everance  again$t 

wearinev53 

^Intellectual  Life^ 
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The  Candid  Boss 

By  ADAM  MYSTEAQUE 

HELD  the  offending,  also  offended,  proof  in  my  hand. 

Up  each  side  and  through  the  center,  across  the  top 
and  bottom,  inserted  here  and  there  in  that  43/2  by  7 
page,  I  had  rules  and  panels  enough  to  fill  a  full-page 
advertisement.  It  was  a  tedious  piece  of  work  —  a 
particular  piece  of  work  for  a  particular  customer  — 
and  I  had  done  it  myself,  because — well,  because  I  was  the  foreman 
and  knew  more  about  the  business  than  any  one  else.  How  much  time 
it  took  I  do  not  remember  —  enough  at  any  rate  to  justify  a  score  of 
miters,  to  fit  in  one  or  two  lines  of  type  with  a  “  dingbat  ”  to  boot, 
and  an  imprint  —  (I  never  forgot  the  imprint) .  It  was  a  work  of  art 
—  no  doubt  about  it  —  and  it  was  well  done,  for  I  was  the  foreman 
and  had  done  it  myself. 

“  Billy,”  the  boss  said,  “  that  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  work  —  a 
beautiful  piece  of  work.  B-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-1,  Bill,  like  the  desert,  for  the 
vastness  of  it,  and  the  uselessness.  And  it  has  another  most  admirable 
feature,  Billy;  it  will  keep  a  pressman  busy  for  two  hours  at  least, 
patching  up  those  joints  and  bringing  up  the  rules  to  suit  your  esthetic 
taste,  and  —  ” 

He  was  about  to  proceed.  So  was  I.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  our  individual  processions  would  lead  in  the  same  direction.  As  I 
remember  the  incident,  I  perspired  a  little.  I  had  never  been  “  called  ” 
before  since  I  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  I  was  mad  through  and 
through,  and  my  vanity  had  had  an  awful  rap.  I  thought  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  choice  quotations  to  hand  back  to  him,  every  one  with  commercial 


Entered  as  second-class  matter,  June  25,  1885,  at  the  Postoffice  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under  act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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marks  scattered  through  it;  but  I  held  them  back,  walked  to  the  locker, 
took  out  my  coat  and  hat  and,  as  quietly  as  my  wrought-up  system 
would  allow,  asked  for  my  time  in  full  to  date.  My  five  years  in  the 
office  were  up  that  minute,  I  thought,  and  my  authority  had  never 
before  been  questioned. 

“  Come  into  the  office,  Billy;  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  moment  before 
you  go,”  said  the  boss.  I  went,  reluctantly. 

“  I  have  wanted  to  tell  you,  Billy,  for  some  time,  but  somehow 
never  mustered  up  the  nerve  to  tear  up  your  ideals.  Understand,  now, 
I  realize  I  am  no  printer  —  never  professed  to  be.  I  couldn’t  say  what 
I  do  if  I  were,  because  I  wouldn’t  feel  it.  Being  a  printer,  I  would  look 
at  this  just  as  you  do  —  from  its  artistic  side;  but,  not  being  a  printer, 
I  can  see  this  from  the  customer’s  standpoint,  and,  being  the  boss,  I  can 
see  it  from  the  money  and  practical  side.  Here  is  something  you  have 
doubtless  overlooked :  one  man  in  a  hundred  will  admire  that  page  — 
say  it  is  the  best  he  ever  saw.  Another  man  in  one  hundred  will  say 
it  is  the  worst  that  ever  came  from  any  shop.  The  other  ninety-eight. 
Bill,  will  hunt  around  through  those  panels  and  figure  out  what  the 
reading  matter  is  —  that  will  be  as  much  concern  as  they  have  about  it. 

“Now,  type  —  just  plain,  every-day  type  —  as  you  see  it  and  as 
I  see  it,  are  two  different  things.  Type,  as  I  see  it,  is  in  itself  a  beautiful 
thing  ordinarily ;  it  does  one  good  to  look  upon  a  printed  page  with  all 
its  clear-cut  letters,  to  know  the  painstaking  care  it  has  required  to  cut 
them,  to  drive  them  and  cast  them  so  perfectly;  but  to  you  printers, 
type  is  merely  a  part  of  your  highly  decorative  scheme.  You  add  rules, 
borders,  ornaments;  you  subjugate  the  type,  you  demoralize  its  stri¬ 
king  effect,  you  rob  it  of  its  virgin,  self-contained  beauty,  and  make  it 
a  part  of  a  conglomeration. 

“  Ninety-eight  men  of  the  hundred  we  have  cited,  Billy,  will  tell 
you  what  is  printed  on  a  plain  sheet,  as  compared  with  your  job  right 
here,  after  a  passing  glance,  and  it’s  the  ninety-eight  we  are  after  — 
not  the  other  two.  Rules  and  borders  are  fine  in  their  place  —  to  sepa¬ 
rate  distinct  departments,  to  lend  a  new  margin,  to  underscore  —  and 
from  that  diminish  in  worth  to  making  a  job  for  the  galley-boy  to  put 
them  in  the  case. 

“  Now,  Billy,  I  like  you.  You  have  seen  me  grow  from  a  little, 
one-horse  concern  until  we  are  now  taking  on  pretentious  proportions. 
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You  know  our  ordinary  run  of  work  goes  through  the  shop  like  greased 
lightning,  with  your  assistance.  Your  management  does  it,  and  you 
also  know  that  this  extraordinary,  flummy-dubble  work  “  balls  up”  the 
process  of  manufacture,  holds  the  presses  idle,  kills  more  time  than  the 
job  is  worth,  at  double  or  triple  price.  I  like  your  quick  work;  you 
slap  in  more  style,  more  character,  than  any  man  I  ever  knew,  and 
in  less  time.” 

Remember,  readers,  I  had  been  right  there  in  the  office  during  the 
whole  recital. 

He  handed  me  a  big  cigar.  I  took  it  mechanically  and  it  braced  me 
up.  This  boss  of  mine  had  excited  a  new  interest  in  himself ;  he  was 
a  man  of  dual  personalities ;  this  last  one  had  never  been  on  exhibition 
before. 

He  turned  to  the  desk,  while  I  smoked,  wrote  a  check  and  handed 
it  to  me.  It  was  written  for  exactly  half  the  amount  due,  as  I  had  fig¬ 
ured  it  over  in  my  mind  during  that  lecture.  I  looked  up;  he  was  smi¬ 
ling  demurely,  and  the  anger  which  he  had  led  me  away  from  by  pointed 
facts  returned  in  an  instant.  I  wanted  to  hit  him,  and  was  out  of  my 
chair  as  soon  as  I  noted  the  things  just  stated.  “  Bowen,”  I  said,  and 
my  voice  sounded  strange  to  me,  “  Bowen,  you  are  a  low-lived  cur,  and 
a  thief.  You  know  that  I  have  more  wages  due  than  that.  You  know 
your  damned  business  has  been  made  with  my  sweat.  You  know  that 
I  have  stuck  with  you  when  every  one  else  threw  you  down ;  have  stood 
you  off  for  months  for  honest  pay,  and  now  you  try  to  short-change  me. 
Get  out  of  that  chair,  you  damned  old  hound,  and  ITl  wipe  up  the  floor 
with  you!  ” 

I  was  in  a  frenzy;  another  word  from  him  and  I  would  have  lost 
my  honor  and  pounced  on  him  as  he  sat,  or  done  something  else  as 
ridiculous  as  it  was  unmanly. 

He  never  flinched.  I  can  say  that  for  him ;  but  he  did  grow  white 
around  the  mouth  before  he  said:  “  I  wouldn’t  get  up  for  the  world, 
right  now.  Bill,  because  I  don’t  want  to  encourage  your  violence;  I 
don’t  want  to  lose  my  respect  for  you,  and  I  would  if  you  struck  me; 
but  I  want  to  tell  you  why  I  made  your  check  as  I  did.  I  gave  you  half 
your  pay,  and  credit  on  this  advice  to  the  amount  of  the  other  half. 
It’s  worth  it  to  you  —  you  can  afford  to  pay  it  —  but  it  is  a  shame 
that  I  am  forced  to  sell  at  that  price  when  it  has  cost  me  what  it  has. 
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“  You  will  go  out  now,  son,  and  sell  your  services  to  some  other 
shop.  You’ll  take  along  with  you  all  the  good  I’ve  done  you  to-day. 
You  will  go  into  the  new  job,  whether  by  your  will  or  against  it,  and 
remodel  your  style  —  you  can’t  resist  it,  even  though  at  this  moment  you 
do  not  agree  with  me;  you  will  always  think  that  the  old  man  might 
possibly  have  been  right,  after  all,  and  somehow  it  will  have  its  effect 
on  you. 

“  So,  the  other  fellow,  who  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  it,  will  get 
the  benefit  of  my  loss,  will  get  your  friendship  and  your  clever,  speedy 
work,  your  good  head  and  executive  ability,  while  I  must  be  content 
with  a  new  man  to  carry  on  what  you  have  started.” 

He  turned  to  his  desk  again,  wrote  a  new  check  for  the  full  amount 
due,  and  enough  over  to  buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  exchanged  it 
for  the  first  one  he  had  given  me. 

“  Now,  Billy,”  he  said,  “  here  is  a  peace-offering.  I  don’t  want  the 
other  fellows  to  get  you.  I  don’t  want  to  lose  you  myself,  perhaps, 
is  nearer  the  truth.  I  want  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  job  of  mine  this 
afternoon,  and  it  was  a  hard  one  for  me  to  break  into  your  ideals  and 
possibly  your  heart;  but  you  are  young,  you  are  brave  and  you  are 
upright.  I  know  you.  I  have  depended  on  you  like  a  right  hand  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  you  have  always  been  around  somewhere  with 
an  extra  thumb  when  I  needed  you  most,  and  I  want  you  to  stay  right 
here.  I  am  giving  you  a  raise  of  enough  to  make  it  interesting,  and  I’m 
begging  your  pardon  for  everything  that  hurt.” 

He  stuck  out  his  big  mitt  like  the  thorough  gentleman  he  was,  he 
smiled  a  fatherly,  good-natured,  honest  smile  of  gratification,  and  I 
forgot  that  an  hour  before  I  could  have  killed  him. 

(We  are  writing  our  names  with  a  character  “  &  ”  between  them 
now.) 
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DECORATIVE  ART 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  decorative  art  ts  that  in  all  manu¬ 
factures,  ornament  must  hold  a  place  subordinate  to  that  of  utility; 
and  when,  by  its  exuberance,  ornament  interferes  with  utility,  it  is 
misplaced  and  vulgar.  GEORGE  C.  mason— Manufactures. 
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Shop  Efficiency 

By  R.  O.  VANDERCOOK 

JEN,  Material,  Management  —  into  these  three  divisions 
may  all  the  producing  factors  of  a  shop  be  classified, 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  management.  Given  the 
best  of  workmen  and  the  best  of  materials  (including 
machinery),  but  without  efficient  management,  they 
avail  but  little  when  it  comes  to  producing  dollars  for 
the  shop.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  well-equipped  plant,  with  the  best  work¬ 
men,  that  poor  management  is  the  most  disastrous  financially. 

I  do  not  like  the  trend  of  a  lot  of  the  talk,  coming  out  at  cost  con¬ 
gresses  and  in  the  trade  papers,  to  the  effect  that  to  be  in  the  printing 
business  is  a  calamity,  and  the  trade  to  which  the  talkers  and  writers 
have  given  their  lives  is,  in  itself,  the  meanest  and  most  unsatisfactory 
of  callings,  although  the  world  willingly  concedes  that  our  business  is 
“the  art  preservative  of  all  arts,”  “the  palladium  of  liberty,”  etc.  These 
calamity  howlers  are  not  earning  money,  at  least  not  what  they  think 
their  abilities  would  command  in  any  other  calling,  but  it  is  a  safe  bet 
that  many  are  earning  all  they  could  in  other  occupations  requiring 
business  brains.  Because  they  do  not  prosper  they  try  to  make  the  cause 
of  their  failure  the  business  itself,  when  it  is  their  own  inefficiency  that 
is  the  goat  that  is  eating  up  the  coin. 

The  cost  congresses  of  recent  years  have  done  a  great  missionary 
work  among  printers.  Attendance  at  these  gatherings  has  located  the 
predatory  goat  for  many  a  manager,  and  the  said  goat  has  been  located 
right  under  the  hat  of  the  said  manager.  If  he  is  an  honest  man  and 
worthy  of  success  in  any  calling,  he  admits  the  cold  fact  to  himself, 
no  matter  how  it  may  hurt  his  bump  of  self-esteem,  and  no  sooner  is 
the  blame  placed  just  where  it  belongs  than  things  will  begin  to  change 
for  the  better. 

“  Cost  Systems  ”  —  what  other  manufacturing  business  would  have 
existed  as  long  as  printing  without  the  universal  practice  in  it  of  accu¬ 
rate  cost  records?  Other  businesses  did  not  require  the  patriotic  and 
unselfish  efforts  of  the  competent  to  get  the  inefficient  to  install  sys¬ 
tems  that  would  inform  them  what  it  costs  to  produce  the  goods  they 
sell.  Is  it  because  printing  required  so  little  business  brains  and  the 
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profits  so  large  that  almost  any  one  could  make  a  living  at  it  without 
knowing  the  cost  of  the  goods  one  sold  ? 

Now  printers’  congresses  have  begun  to  shed  light  into  hitherto 
dark  places.  The  close  analysis  of  the  cost  of  every  operation  has 
shown  the  little  leaks  that  sap  the  financial  strength  of  the  business  and 
often  kill  it  altogether.  But  there  is  a  suggestion  of  unfairness  in  the 
trend  of  cost-congress  discussions — that  is,  a  tendency  to  put  the  burden 
of  inefficient  management  on  the  consumer  by  unduly  raising  prices. 
It  is  a  nice  thing  to  get  big  prices,  but  inflated  or  trust-created  values 
always  react  in  time  to  a  curtailment  of  demand.  There  is  a  right  price 
for  everything  that  is  best  for  the  producer  and  best  for  the  consumer. 

Now,  if  it  can  be  shown,  with  the  aid  of  the  light  shed  on  the  fact 
that  every  motion  in  the  printing-office  costs  money,  that  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  motions  can  be  saved  or,  in  other  words,  cost  of 
production  be  lessened,  the  burden  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of 
our  trade  need  not  be  put  altogether  on  the  consumer  by  raising  prices; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  right  profit  may  be  made  in  the  business  at 
prices  that  will  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  demand  for  the 
output.  In  this  the  workmen  —  the  trade  unions  —  are  just  as  vitally 
concerned  as  the  shop  management.  I  believe  that  in  many  a  nonprofit¬ 
paying  and  unsatisfactory  shop  the  scale  of  wages  may  be  increased 
twenty-five  per  cent,  the  personnel  of  the  employees  not  changed,  prices 
to  consumers  not  raised,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  shop  change  from 
an  unsatisfactory,  nonprofit-paying  one  to  a  satisfactory,  honest,  profit¬ 
paying  concern.  I  make  this  statement  well  aware  that  many  readers 
will  say  “  impossible.”  All  will  say,  however,  that  if  it  be  true,  the 
methods  used  are  well  worth  looking  into.  Now  for  a  specific  case  to 
the  point :  A  small  shop  —  three  Gordons,  two  cylinders  —  was  paying 
a  meager  but  unsatisfactory  profit.  The  proprietor  began  to  see  light, 
though  it  was  before  the  days  of  cost  congresses.  Prices  were  not  raised 
to  customers,  no  men  were  fired,  but  wages  were  voluntarily  increased. 
In  three  months’  time  the  cash  receipts  of  the  shop  had  trebled,  the  cash 
outlays  had  not  doubled,  and  the  increased  outlay  was  mostly  for  stock, 
paper,  etc.,  consumed  in  the  increased  volume  of  work.  But  how  did 
the  shop  get  three  times  the  amount  of  work  to  do?  The  same  basic 
principles  that  increased  the  production  or  efficiency  of  the  shop  auto¬ 
matically  attracted  the  increased  business.  One  good  customer 
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remarked  that  he  was  giving  that  shop  most  of  his  business  because  of 
the  uniform  good  quality  of  the  work  and  the  “rapid  fire  ”  completion 
and  delivery  of  all  work  that  the  shop  would  undertake  to  do. 

But  what  were  the  methods  that  brought  those  results*?  “Give 
them  to  us,  quick,”  you  say.  No  use  of  giving  the  words  to  you,  for 
you  have  had  the  words  of  the  methods  from  the  time  you  first  entered 
school.  You  have  inscribed  the  words  of  the  methods  in  your  copy¬ 
book  when  first  learning  to  write.  You  did  not  comprehend  as  a  boy 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  truisms  you  painfully  copied  in  your 
writing-book.  Do  you  understand  them  now  “?  If  you  do,  go  to  it  and 
work  out  your  own  salvation.  Your  job  will  be  to  hitch  those  truisms 
to  the  problems  of  a  printing-office. 

The  old  writing-book  copy,  “  Haste  makes  waste,”  is  probably  the 
most  violated  of  all  the  maxims.  Cost  congresses  have  made  clear  the 
fact  that  every  motion  in  a  printing-office  costs  money — an  infinitesimal 
amount,  possibly,  but  something.  To  hustle  and  increase  the  speed  of 
all  motions  is  the  first  and  possibly  the  greatest  error  of  attempted 
reform  in  management.  Your  men  get  nervously  keyed  up;  their  hands 
and  feet  move  at  a  high  speed,  too  fast  for  their  brains  to  properly  direct. 
Ten  excited,  rapid  motions  produce  a  blunder  which  is  worse  than  noth¬ 
ing  done.  One  slow,  deliberate  and  well-considered  motion  gets  the 
results  at  the  first  try,  and  the  work  progresses. 

The  greatest  study  of  management  should  be  to  find  out  how  to  save 
motions.  If  you  give  all  your  thought  to  getting  speed  in  motions, 
rather  than  efficiency  in  motion,  you  will  miss  your  object.  In  manag¬ 
ing  printers,  never  let  an  employee’s  hand  move  faster  than  his  brain 
can  intelligently  direct  it.  Force  your  men  not  to  hustle.  Hustle  means 
working  with  excited,  nervous  emotions.  When  you  have  trained  a  man 
to  work  accurately,  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  regardless  of  everything 
else,  he  can  not  work  any  other  way  but  swiftly.  He  feels  a  delight 
in  his  growing  creative  powers  and  he  will  use  them,  and  you  can  not 
prevent  it  even  if  you  want  to. 

Right  here  I  want  to  say  that  I  wish  the  school  copybooks  would 
have  the  maxim,  “  Low  wages  do  not  mean  low  cost  of  production.” 

The  general  topic,  “  Shop  Efficiency,”  is  too  large  to  be  discussed 
in  one  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer.  It  is  the  intention  to  continue  the 
subject  in  each  succeeding  issue  for  some  time.  The  subject  divides 
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itself  naturally  into  a  number  of  subtopics,  such  as:  Management  in 
Handling  Men;  Management  in  Shop  Equipment,  etc.  The  succeed¬ 
ing  articles  will  deal  more  specifically  with  the  problems  of  a  printing- 
office.  But  no  mere  words  can  help  any  one  unless  he  grasps  the  sound, 
basic  principles  that  underlie  success  in  any  calling. 


The  Legibility  of  Figures 

By  WILLIAM  WELCH,  U.  S.  Signal  Corps 

HE  forms  of  the  Arabic  numerals  have  not  all  become 
quite  so  rigidly  fixed  as  those  of  the  Roman  letters  and 
there  are  some  equally  well-established  variants  of  the 
same  ones. 

The  figures  bear  no  such  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
letters  do  when  they  form  words;  therefore,  it  is  never 
possible  to  tell  what  an  indistinct  figure  is,  or  is  intended  to  be,  by  those 
next  to  it.  For  this  reason  it  is  most  essential  that  each  figure  be  made 
to  differ  as  much  as  possible  from  all  the  others,  so  that  one  will  not  be 

COMPARATIVE  WIDTHS  OF  THE  FIGURES 


FIGURES 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

American  Type  Founders  Co. 

.15 

.75 

.75 

.73 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.80 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler 

.20 

.72 

.72 

.62 

.72 

.78 

.86 

.78 

.78 

.80 

U.  S.  Coast  Survey 

.15 

.70 

.70 

.64 

.70 

.76 

.67 

.76 

.76 

.78 

H.  S.  Jacoby,  Cornell 

.17 

.75 

.75 

.66 

.75 

.75 

.67 

.75 

.75 

.83 

E.  P.  Ellis,  Washington 

.15 

.75 

.75 

.60 

.75 

.80 

.67 

.82 

.82 

.87 

L.  Petzendoofer,  Stuttgart 

.15 

.70 

.73 

.68 

.73 

.73 

.71 

.77 

.73 

.77 

Average 

.16 

.73 

,73 

.66 

.73 

.76 

.72 

.77 

.76 

.80 

mistaken  for  another.  This  can  be  done  by  avoiding  or  modifying  such 
features  or  details  as  cause  a  similarity  between  any  two  figures  and 
by  accentuating  those  which  cause  any  one  figure  to  be  most  unlike  all 
the  others.  For  examples:  A  flat- topped  3  is  too  nearly  like  a  5,  a  3 
with  the  balls  brought  in  near  the  center  and  a  symmetrical  8  resemble 
each  other  somewhat,  and  when  the  balls  of  9  and  6  are  brought  near 
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the  center  and  these  two  figures  are  imperfectly  printed,  they  some¬ 
times  resemble  each  other,  o,  3  or  8.  In  indistinct  typewriting,  3,  5  and 
6  are  often  difficult  to  distinguish. 

The  four  elements  which  affect  the  legibility  of  letters  and  figures 
are  their  proportions  of  width  to  height,  the  spacing  intervals  between 
them,  the  style  of  the  type  and  the  variants  of  each  character.  The 
relative  widths  of  the  figures,  as  found  in  six  recent  and  excellent 
examples,  are  compared  in  the  table  on  preceding  page. 

The  average  gives  the  normal  proportions,  which  are  varied  by  con¬ 
densing  or  extending  the  figures  or  by  making  them  boldfaced  or  light. 

The  forms  which  are  most  commonly  used  and,  therefore,  regarded 
as  most  nearly  correct  are  these : 

112134I5I6I7I8I9I0 

Between  them  are  shown  the  fine,  vertical  trimming  or  spacing  lines 
which  cause  any  combination  of  figures  to  appear  to  stand  equally  dis¬ 
tant  from  each  other  when  placed  together.  The  distances  these  lines 
stand  from  each  figure  are  as  follows: 


28  1  27 

11  2  13 

11315 

0  430 

13513 

15614 

779 

14  8  14 

14  9  15 

13  0l3 

This  spacing  interval  may  be  made  wider  or  closer  by  adding  the 
same  amount  to  all  the  spaces  or  by  subtracting  the  same  amount  from 
each  one. 

Some  incomplete  tests  (by  the  author)  with  the  Gothic  letters  I, 
O  and  H,  indicated  that  they  are  most  legible  when  the  width  of  I  is  a 
little  more  than  1 :6  of  its  height,  the  width  of  H  about  4  .*5,  the  width 
of  O  about  ninety-five  per  cent,  and  the  spacing  interval  between  I  and 
I  about  2:5  of  their  height.  They  are  the  proportions  used  for  the 
figures  in  this  line: 


1234567890 
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These  figures  are  not  entirely  satisfactory;  for  6,  8  and  9  are  con¬ 
fused  with  each  other  when  they  can  not  be  clearly  seen.  Also  3,  y  and 
6  to  a  slight  extent. 

This  set  of  figures  was  designed  to  be  more  easily  read  than  any 
of  the  other  forms : 

1234567890 

Further  investigations  and  tests  doubtless  will  be  made  which  will 
show  that  the  legibility  of  these  last  figures  can  be  improved  very  much. 
But  few  such  tests  are  known  to  have  been  made  except  to  determine 
the  relative  legibility  of  the  different  letters  of  the  same  alphabet. 
Such  tests  are  incomplete  because  the  legibility  of  type  depends,  not 
only  upon  the  style,  face  and  proportion  which  a  person’s  eyes  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  best,  but  also  upon  his  ability  to  recognize  most  readily  those 
characters  and  variants  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  Therefore,  there 
can  be  no  way  to  determine  which  figures  give  the  greatest  degree  of  legi¬ 
bility  possible  except  by  making  a  series  of  tests  upon  the  eyes  of  a  large 
number  of  individuals. 

To  be  complete,  the  records  of  such  tests  should  show  which  (a) 
style  of  type,  (b)  variants,  (c)  weight  of  stem,  (d)  proportion  of  width 
to  height  and  (e)  spacing  interval  between  several  figures  cause  each 
one  to  be  recognized  most  readily,  and  which  of  these  cause  two  or  more 
to  be  confused  with  each  other  most  frequently.  The  different  kinds 
should  be  read  when  displayed  together  in  various  combinations  (a) 
for  but  an  instant,  (b)  when  made  very  small,  (c)  seen  in  a  dim  light, 
(d)  at  a  distance  and  (e)  by  persons  whose  eyesight  is  not  good. 


EYESIGHT 

Why  has  not  a  man  a  microscopic  eye? 

For  this  plain  reason,  Man  is  not  a  Fly. 

Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  given, 

T  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heav’n? 

POPE  —  Essay  on  Man. 


I 
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Interest  on  Your  Investment 

Is  Tour  Money  Worth  as  Much  as  Borrowed  Money  to  You*? 

By  ROSCOE  K.  BURROWS 

N  making  out  your  annual  statement  do  you  charge 
interest  on  your  own  money  invested  in  the  business? 
Without  doubt,  a  very  large  average  of  printers  will 
have  to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative.  Whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong  is  a  much-mooted  question.  In 
the  mind  of  the  writer  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that 
they  are  wrong  in  not  allowing  or  charging  interest  before  they  figure 
their  profit.  Yet  many  wise  business  men  say  that  this  interest  should 
not  be  charged.  One  thing  is  sure :  if  the  printer  does  figure  this  inter¬ 
est  account  before  figuring  the  amount  of  his  profit  he  will  be  sure  that 
his  capital  has  earned  him  more  than  he  could  get  on  it  in  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  stocks  or  bonds,  providing,  of  course,  his  business  shows  any 
profit  at  all. 

Take  a  man  with  $5,000  and  some  knowledge  of  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  who  is  also  a  good  business  man.  He  sees,  as  the  average  printer 
does  not,  a  great  prospective  future  of  the  printing  business,  and  makes 
up  his  mind  to  get  into  it.  He  does  not  care  to  invest  his  entire  capital 
and,  as  the  plant  he  wants  will  cost  about  $4,000,  he  says  to  himself, 
“  I  will  put  in  $2,000  of  my  own  money  and  take  the  other  $2,000  on 
notes  and  my  credit.”  Does  he  have  to  pay  interest  on  these  notes,  or 
not?  He  surely  does;  and  is  not  his  own  money  worth  as  much  to  him 
as  the  money  of  the  dealer  through  whom  he  bought  his  plant? 

Remember,  our  printer  is  a  good  business  man.  He  allows  himself 
a  certain  weekly  salary  and  sees  that  he  gets  it.  Those  who  say  it  is 
wrong  to  charge  interest  on  your  own  money  will  say  that  this  salary 
could  not  be  taken  if  his  money  did  not  earn  it,  so  that  this  item  coun¬ 
terbalances  the  interest  charges.  But  does  it?  Most  certainly  not.  If 
this  printer  did  not  work  for  himself  with  his  invested  capital,  he  could 
and  would  earn  as  much  as  he  probably  allows  himself  and  have  his 
money  invested  in  some  good  railroad  or  industrial  stock,  paying  him 
a  good  interest  without  the  worriment  of  carrying  on  a  business. 

For  instance,  say  this  printer  allows  himself  a  salary  of  $1,200  a 
year  —  and  the  writer  knows  many  printers  who  don’t  allow  them- 
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selves  this  much.  He  has  invested  $2,000  in  this  plant.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  he  finds  he  has  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  $240  after  pay¬ 
ing  all  bills.  As  he  could  have  invested  his  money  to  pay  at  least  six 
per  cent,  or  $120,  and  was  capable  of  earning  as  much  as  he  took  out  of 
his  business  in  salary,  what  is  his  profit  on  the  $2,000?  Is  not  the  answer 
$120,  or  six  per  cent;  not,  as  some  would  claim,  $240,  or  twelve  per 
cent? 

Some  say  that  when  a  man  invests  in  a  business  he  takes  his  chances 
of  success  and  his  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  represents  his  gain. 
But  look  at  it  from  the  other  point  of  view  —  suppose  this  printer 
invested  $2,000  in  his  business  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  his  statement 
shows  a  deficit  of  $120.  What  is  his  loss?  Looks  easy,  doesn’t  it?  This 
$2,000  could  be  invested  at  six  per  cent,  or  $120.  It  was  invested  at 
an  actual  cash  loss  of  $120.  Is  not  the  loss  the  amount  of  cash  actually 
out,  added  to  the  amount  that  could  have  been  earned  if  the  money  had 
been  invested  in  a  mortgage  or  some  good  railroad  stock?  It  surely  is, 
as  the  printer  is  out  his  $120  cash  besides  what  the  money  ought  to  have 
earned.  His  actual  loss,  therefore,  is  $240,  or  twelve  per  cent. 

Many  will  say  that  his  salary  of  $1,200  offsets  this  loss,  and  his 
actual  earning  on  his  investment  is  the  $1,200  he  has  taken  in  salary, 
less  the  actual  cash  loss,  or  $1,080 — better  than  fifty  per  cent — surely 
good  interest.  It  would  be,  if  true.  Admitting  the  actual  cash  gain  is 
$980,  although  it  ought  to  be  $760  on  this  basis  of  figuring,  is  our 
printer’s  time  worth  nothing  to  him?  Surely  he  is  capable  of  earning 
$1,200  or,  to  be  conservative,  say  $1,000  at  any  vocation  he  might 
choose.  His  money  invested  at  six  per  cent,  as  it  could  be,  would  bring 
him  $120,  so  his  total  earnings  would  be,  if  he  were  employed  by  some¬ 
one  else,  $1,120.  As  admitted  above,  his  $2,000  invested  in  the  business 
has  earned  him  $1,080.  His  actual  loss  in  this  case  would  be  $40  if 
these  figures  were  true.  Besides  this,  he  has  all  the  worry  of  carrying 
on  his  business. 

Take  this  man  who  invests  his  $2,000  in  the  printing  business.  If 
he  is — and  we  said  he  was — a  good  business  man,  he  will  charge  his  six 
per  cent  interest,  or  $120,  on  his  money  invested  into  his  interest 
account,  and  eventually  into  his  fixed,  or  running,  expenses.  A  cus¬ 
tomer  comes  in  for  an  estimate,  and  when  the  printer  figures  this 
estimate,  he  knows  the  percentage  he  charges  for  overhead  will  give  him 
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his  interest  on  his  money  and  then  a  profit.  Why  should  not  the  printer 
make  his  customer  pay  him  an  interest  on  his  investment  as  well  as  a 
profit?  In  the  past,  every  business  man  but  the  printer  has  been  in 
business  for  a  profit,  and  in  the  future  the  printer  is  going  to  be  in  the 
same  class  as  other  business  men.  The  amount  of  this  $120  that  will 
be  charged  up  on  each  job  will  be  so  infinitesimal  that  it  will  hardly 
be  noticeable.  Yet,  if  you  figure  it,  you  can  be  sure,  providing  your 
other  expenses  are  properly  figured,  that  you  are  not  doing  business  at 
a  loss. 

Don’t  be  the  “  goat  ”  of  the  business  world  any  longer.  Make  other 
business  men  pay  you  what  your  work  is  actually  worth,  including  the 
interest  on  your  own  money  invested  in  the  business.  Don’t  let  any¬ 
one  else  have  what  is  rightfully  yours,  as  this  interest  is.  It  belongs  to 
you  and  you  ought  to  have  it,  but  if  you  insist  on  giving  it  away,  you 
can  find  plenty  to  take  it,  and  who  could  blame  them? 


A  Leaf  from  an  Ancient  Book 

By  WALLACE  CRAWFORD 

HORTLY  after  Henry  the  Fifth,  of  England,  defeated 
the  French  at  Agincourt,  there  appeared  in  England 
the  first  copies  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum^  or  “  Bible  of  the 
Poor.”  The  few  copies  of  it  at  present  in  existence  are 
either  imperfect  or  in  such  bad  condition  that  they  can 
be  neither  handled  nor  read.  This  is  not  surprising  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  is  a  kind  of  catechism  of  the  Bible,  executed 
for  the  instruction  and  use  of  young  persons  and  the  common  people. 
It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  book  derived  its  name.  This  was 
the  only  part  of  the  Scriptures  at  that  time  within  reach  of  the  people, 
other  than  the  nobility,  a  complete  Bible  in  manuscript  being  then 
worth  about  $500.  This  will  account  for  the  destruction  of  nearly 
every  copy  of  the  Pauper’s  Bible  by  repeated  use  and  for  the  mutilated 
condition  of  the  copies  that  remain. 

The  book  consists  of  forty  leaves,  printed  on  one  side,  about  6  by 
83/2  inches,  each  leaf  having  an  impression  of  a  wood  block,  with 
extracts  and  text  descriptive  of  the  illustrations.  The  characters  and 
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figures  are  cut  in  intaglio,  the  relief  method  of  wood  engraving  not 
being  well  understood  in  England  at  that  time.  The  materials  were 
very  crude  and  the  process  laborious,  which  accounts  for  the  clipped 
and  abbreviated  form  of  many  of  the  Latin  words  in  the  text.  Each 
leaf  contained  four  busts,  two  at  the  top  and  two  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  In  the  middle  were  three  separate  groups,  typifying  some  event 
in  holy  writ.  The  two  upper  busts  usually  represented  certain 
prophets  or  other  prominent  biblical  characters,  whose  names  are  added 
beneath  the  picture.  Of  the  three  historical  subjects  the  chief  type  or 
principal  piece  was  taken  from  the  New  Testament  and  occupied  the 
center  of  the  page.  The  pictures  on  each  side  were  usually  selected 
from  incidents  in  the  Scriptures  which  related  in  some  way  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  group  or  figure. 

Although  much  speculation  has  been  indulged  in  by  bibliographers 
respecting  the  age  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum^  it  is  agreed  by  several 
authorities  that  the  first  edition  must  have  been  executed  between 
1415  and  1425,  preference  being  given  to  the  former  date.  Only  five 
copies  are  in  existence,  none  of  which  is  complete.  Two  of  these  have 
disappeared,  and  are  supposed  to  be  in  some  private  collection;  the 
others  are  in  the  Bodleian  College  library  at  Oxford,  the  library  of 
George  IV.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  public  library  at  Basle, 
Switzerland.  The  specimen  in  the  Oxford  library  shows  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  blocks  to  have  been  very  coarse,  and  the  form  of  the  letters, 
compared  with  specimens  in  other  books  of  which  the  date  is  well 
authenticated,  are  very  gothic.  The  proportions  of  the  letters  also  are 
badly  preserved. 

The  Biblia  Pauperum  is  classed  with  the  “  books  of  images  with 
text.”  Of  all  the  ancient  books  of  images  which  preceded  the  present 
method  of  printing,  the  Speculum  Humance  Salvationis  (the  “  Mir¬ 
ror  of  Human  Salvation”)  is  conceded  to  be  the  most  perfect  with 
respect  to  both  design  and  workmanship.  It  contains  a  collection  of 
historical  passages  from  Scripture  and  a  few  from  secular  history  which 
have  some  relation  to  the  scriptural  subjects.  It  is  ascribed  to  a  Bene¬ 
dictine  monk  by  the  name  of  Brother  John,  who  lived  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  book  was  very  popular  and  was 
translated  into  Flemish  and  other  languages  in  common  use  in  those 
days.  Two  Latin  copies  are  extant,  neither  of  which,  however,  bears 
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any  date.  There  are  sixty-three  impressions  of  wood  blocks  in  each,  and 
these  bear  such  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Biblia  Fauperum,  with 
respect  to  design  and  workmanship,  as  to  cause  the  belief  that  both 
books  were  done  by  the  same  artist. 

The  Speculum  Humance  Salvationis  is  said  to  be  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  block  book  ”  in  history,  if,  indeed,  the  term  block  book  can 
properly  be  given  to  it,  in  which  the  text  accompanying  the  figures  is 
mostly  printed  with  movable  characters  in  one  edition,  and  in  the  other 
editions  entirely  so.  It  seems  to  hold  a  place  half-way  between  the  ordi¬ 
nary  books  which  were  printed  wholly  from  engraved  blocks  and  the 
first  specimen  of  typography  in  its  mature  state.  Apart  from  their 
great  intrinsic  value,  these  books  are  of  great  interest  to  printers,  as 
they  form  important  landmarks  in  the  progress  from  wood  blocks  to 
movable  types.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the  interest  displayed  in  these 
ancient  books  by  some  of  the  prominent  British  typographers  and  book 
men  that  an  edition  of  the  Paupers’  Bible  was  reproduced  in  1884  by 
Unwin,  the  publisher,  of  London.  It  contains  an  interesting  preface 
by  Dean  Stanley. 


Paper 


tfje  man  tfjat  first  bib  jpaiper  mafee, 
m\f  tfjma  tl^at  sets  all  blrtnes  fortfi  i 
It  stiotoes  neto  feoofees,  anb  feceps  olb  toorfees  atoafee, 
^iic6  more  of  price  tfjan  all  tfje  toorlb  is  toortlj ; 

3t  toitnesse  bears  of  frienbsbip,  time  anb  trotb, 
anb  is  tbe  tromp  of  bice  anb  birtue  both ; 

Without  tobose  help  no  bap  nor  toealtb  is  toon, 

^nb  bp  tobose  apbe  great  toorbes  anb  beebes  are  bone. 

&ix  bunbreb  men  are  set  to  toorfe  bp  bim 

®bat  else  might  starbe,  or  seefee  abroab  tbeir  breab, 

®bo  noto  libe  toell,  anb  goe  full  brabe  anb  trim, 

Snb  tobo  map  boast  tbep  are  toitb  paper  feb. 

Strange  is  that  foobe,  pet  stranger  mabe  tbe  same, 

#or  greater  help,  3  gnase,  be  cannot  gibe 
®ban  bp  bis  help  to  mafee  poore  folfe  to  libe. 


From  “Now  and  Then,”  the  house  organ 
of  the  Ailing  &  Cory  Company 


—  THOMAS  CHURCHYARD 
[1520  (?)  — 1604] 
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jlihe  Cigarette 
Re^^olution. 


The  5hylock  Re^olve$  to 
cancel  interest  if  h.e  can 
^et  his  principal 


The  pressman,  resolves 
to  register  a 


The  Proof  Kg'adef 'Solves- 
to  he  merciful 


The  Knockers  ij/ 

Resolve  to  be  humane- 


SOME  RESOLUTIONS  AND  RESOLUTIONISTS 

Drawn  for  The  Inland  Printer  by  John  T.  Nolf,  ex-printer 
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Editorial 


Good  resolutions,  like  some  promises,  and  all 
pie-crust,  may  be  made  to  be  broken.  But  inspira¬ 
tional  reading  helps  very  much  in  forming  resolu¬ 
tions  and  in  keeping  them  unbroken. 


Particular  reference  is  made  to  the  literature 
sent  out  by  the  various  printers’  associations. 
These  give  the  experiences  of  practical  men  in  the 
work  of  determining  the  cost  of  production.  The 
intensity  of  effort  made  in  this  direction  might 
seem  to  be  unnecessary,  but  it  will  not  appear  so 
if  we  reflect  that  the  custom  of  centuries  is  being 
broken  up,  and  it  requires  shattering  blows  to 
break  the  crust  of  indifference. 


Our  felicitations  to  the  members  of  the  New 
York  branch  of  the  Printers’  League.  They  are 
the  evangels  of  an  industrial  doctrine  that  is  dear 
to  us,  and  we  gladly  acknowledge  the  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  we  owe  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
hold  afloat  the  flag  of  industrial  comity.  In  the 
face  of  indifference  most  discouraging,  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  remained  steadfast,  and  point  to  some 
accomplishment.  Perhaps  we  do  not  hear  so  much 
of  the  principles  which  the  league  enunciates  as 
we  did  a  few  years  back.  From  one  point  of  view 
this  is  regrettable,  for  there  was  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  arguments  and  reasoning  presented 
by  and  on  behalf  of  the  league.  The  demands  of 
business  are  too  exacting  for  men  to  read  and 
reflect.  Therefore,  greater  impressions  are  made 
by  example  than  by  preaching.  The  volume  of 
work  done  and  the  number  of  employees  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  membership  of  the  New  York  League 
demonstrate  that  the  organization  is  something 
more  than  a  preacher  of  an  ideal.  It  is  a  practical, 
useful  force,  and  by  its  good  works  shall  it  become 
known  and  prosperous. 


A  Department  for  Country  Printers. 

With  this  issue  we  start  a  department  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  aiding  small  country  printers 
and  publishers.  It  is  conducted  by  R.  T.  Porte,  a 
gentleman  who  has  had  wide  experience  in  that 
field.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  exponent  of  efficiency, 
and  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a  short  time  past, 
secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Ben  Franklin  Club. 

4-0 


For  long  we  have  desired  to  give  better  service  to 
the  subscriber  who  is  conducting  a  small  job-office, 
usually  in  connection  with  a  weekly  paper.  He  has 
problems  peculiarly  his  own  —  and  they  are  not  at 
all  the  same  problems  they  were  when  we  of  the 
city  were  cognizant  of  them.  We  trust  the  “  little 
fellows,”  as  some  dub  themselves,  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  opportunity  and  make  free  use  of  the 
department.  In  doing  so  they  will  be  serving  our 
purpose  in  helping  to  round  out  the  paper,  by 
making  it  more  efficient. 


His  Majesty  the  Proofreader. 

We  saw  it  in  the  first  copy  that  came  from  the 
bindery,  and  here  and  there  in  our  waking  and 
sleeping  moments  we  had  a  “  misery  ”  thinking 
about  who  would  discover  the  blunder.  Several 
communications  referring  to  the  editorial  came 
along,  but  they  referred  to  the  central  idea,  and 
did  not  touch  on  the  source  of  our  worries.  So  by 
degrees  we  began  to  feel  secure  and  the  world  was 
looking  bright  again.  Perhaps  it  is  not  altogether 
a  manly  attitude  of  mind,  but  we  plumed  ourselves 
on  the  fact  that  “  there’s  another  one  that  ‘  got  by  ’ 
all  right.”  Now  comes  our  esteemed  de  luxe  con¬ 
temporary,  the  Graphic  Arts,  for  November,  and 
lo  and  behold!  Editor  Johnson  falls  on  that  pes¬ 
tiferous  nightmare  of  ours  and  in  a  three-page 
article  chides  us  for  our  fall  from  grace,  drives  us 
out  of  the  tents  of  Israel,  making  us  an  Ishmaelite 
and  ashamed. 

In  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  sorely  distressed, 
we  cry  aloud,  asking  forgiveness.  There  is  a  rift 
in  the  dark  clouds  that  gives  us  some  joy:  the 
crassness  of  our  seeming  offense  against  the  gods 
of  art  stirred  our  contemporary  to  a  spirited  and 
informing  remonstrance  which  is  in  a  measure 
compensating. 

Now,  as  to  what  we  did  that  caused  all  the 
pother:  In  the  October  issue  we  spoke  of  craft 
changes  as  exemplified  in  the  characters  of  the 
men  who  were  leaders  and  are  leaders  now.  In 
one  paragraph  what  appeared  in  the  first  proof 
was:  “Times  have  changed.  Printing  —  com¬ 
mercial  printing  —  has  ceased  to  be  an  art.  It  is 
now  a  manufacturing  and  selling  business.”  This 
did  not  express  the  writer’s  idea,  and,  without 
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looking  at  the  copy,  the  word  “  only  ”  was  inserted 
after  “  art.”  The  fates  being  in  a  fiendish  mood, 
while  the  proofreader  nodded,  the  insertion  was 
made  after  the  word  “  business.” 

This  then  was  the  cause  of  our  secret  sorrow 
and  Brother  Johnson’s  public  perturbation.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  say  that  printing  has  ceased  to  be 
an  art.  Our  readers  will  exonerate  us  from  any 
such  offense,  and  the  context  of  the  dream-dis¬ 
turbing  article  disclosed  that  we  are  still  true  to 
the  faith  of  believing  that  printing  is  becoming 
more  and  more  artistic  in  all  of  its  processes. 


The  Way  You  Look  at  It. 

A  prominent  printer  tells  a  story  which  shows 
the  point  of  view  which  has  been  too  common 
among  printers.  He  was  endeavoring  to  induce  a 
firm  to  get  on  a  real  business  basis.  It  had  been 
running  about  thirty  years,  and  the  partners  were 
very  well  pleased  with  themselves.  They  had 
started  with  nothing  and  now  pointed  with  pride 
to  a  $75,000  plant.  Meantime  they  had  drawn  the 
princely  salary  of  $30  a  week  each.  It  is  difficult 
to  budge  such  self-complacency.  But  the  mis- 
sioner  found  a  vulnerable  spot.  He  said  to  the 
pressman  end  of  the  firm:  “Would  you  accept  a 
position  as  superintendent  of  my  pressroom  for 
less  than  $50  a  week?”  Of  course  he  wouldn’t. 
Then  the  self-constituted  instructor  pointed  out 
that  if  he  were  worth  more  than  $50  as  superin¬ 
tendent  for  another  house,  he  and  his  partner  were 
surely  each  worth  that  much  working  for  them¬ 
selves,  as  they  had  been  for  thirty  years.  They 
had  been  cheating  themselves,  for  their  plant  would 
not  sell  for  more  than  $40,000  or  $50,000,  and  the 
difference  between  what  they  had  allowed  them¬ 
selves  and  what  they  would  have  drawn  in  wages 
left  a  handsome  surplus. 

Self-satisfaction  took  flight,  for  the  firm  saw 
the  cat.  Forthwith  the  partners  raised  their  sala¬ 
ries  to  $75  a  week,  each.  Better  still,  the  house  did 
not  go  to  pieces.  It  kept  its  trade,  the  owners  live 
in  good  houses,  clip  coupons  and  are  really  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  just  compensation  for  their  work  and  worry 
as  manufacturing  printers,  as  a  result  of  looking  at 
things  right. 

Selecting  Trade-union  Officers. 

Developments  in  the  McNamara  case  have  an 
important  message  for  members  of  the  printing- 
trade  unions.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
when  the  election  of  officers  comes  round.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  “  None  of  our  fellows  would 
use  dynamite.”  James  B.  McNamara  is  a  com¬ 
positor,  and  was  an  estimator  and  solicitor  in 
Chicago.  From  reports  he  seemed  to  be  the  ordi¬ 
nary  clean,  ambitious  young  man.  Yet  he  rea¬ 


soned  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  could  help 
humanity  by  a  policy  of  destruction.  The  absurd¬ 
ity  of  the  policy  must  now  be  apparent  to  even 
the  McNamaras.  Constructive  minds  can  serve 
organized  labor  at  all  times,  and  more  than  ever 
at  this  period  of  its  development.  Sentiment  is  a 
great  and  needful  element  in  the  advancement  of 
society,  but  too  much  of  it  in  those  intrusted  with 
leadership  is  a  dangerous  thing.  They  should  be 
rather  the  children  of  reason.  Recently  one  of  the 
international  officers  of  a  printing-trade  organiza¬ 
tion  was  removed  from  his  position  in  an  unusual 
and  summary  manner.  It  was  said  then  that  the 
gentleman,  smarting  under  defeat,  had  developed 
“■direct-action  ”  tendencies. 

As  the  McNamara  case  proves,  an  election  of 
officers  in  a  large  organization  is  a  serious  busi¬ 
ness.  Like  a  commercial  venture,  a  union  is  fortu¬ 
nate  when  it  gets  a  good  man  at  the  helm.  There 
are  any  number  of  promisers  in  any  walk  of  life, 
but  the  performers  are  few. 

So  it  comes  that  in  a  crisis  —  and  this  is  a 
critical  period  with  organized  labor — there  should 
be  no  experimenting  with  the  managers,  unless 
they  have  proved  false  to  their  trust,  or  are  indubi¬ 
tably  incompetent. 


The  Lesson  from  Los  Angeles. 

Six  months  ago  we  said  in  these  columns: 
“  Some  day,  reputable  trade  unions,  if  they  be  jeal¬ 
ous  of  their  good  name,  will  refuse  to  affiliate  with 
organizations  that  are  tainted  with  the  bludgeon 
and  the  gun.”  Our  hope  now  is  that  that  “  some 
day”  is  not  as  far  distant  as  it  appeared  to  be 
when  those  words  were  written. 

Out  of  the  dark  clouds  which  have  hung  over 
the  world  of  organized  labor  since  the  McNamara 
confessions  there  has  come  one  bright  ray  of  sun¬ 
shine,  which  is  also  a  gleam  of  hope  for  all  law- 
abiding  members  of  trades  unions.  We  refer  to  the 
prompt  and  vigorous  resolutions  which  have  been 
passed  by  labor  organizations  throughout  the 
country  condemning  the  criminals  and  urging  that 
every  member  of  a  labor  union  who  is  shown  to 
have  had  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  Los  Angeles 
deed  be  ferreted  out  and  punished  as  his  crime 
deserves. 

The  unions  must  be  purged  of  the  rough-necks 
and  the  plug-uglies  if  they  are  to  endure.  There 
is  no  half-way  ground.  Men  are  either  for  or 
against  law  and  order.  And  one  of  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  ways  for  the  rank  and  file  of  organized  labor 
to  protect  their  unions  against  the  criminal  ele¬ 
ment  is  to  abolish  secrecy  in  committee  work.  Not 
a  dollar  should  be  used  that  is  not  accounted  for 
openly  to  the  full  membership.  The  “fund  for 
organization  work  ”  must  be  treated  as  every  other 
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fund,  if  a  union  is  really  desirous  of  protecting  its 
good  name. 

That  great  good  will  come  out  of  the  Los 
Angeles  affair  is  undoubtedly  the  opinion  of  all 
thinking  men.  Every  union,  in  almost  every  trade, 
has  its  complement  of  wild-eyed  radicals.  Gener¬ 
ally  these  men  are  the  hypocrites  of  the  labor 
movement.  They  never  lose  an  opportunity  to 
pose  as  simon-purists  and  cry  down  the  conserva¬ 
tive  members  who  are  endeavoring  to  use  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  legitimate  business  methods  in  the 
conduct  of  the  union’s  affairs.  But  we  opine  that 
the  ranter  will  have  rough  sledding  from  now  on 
in  many  of  the  organizations. 

In  the  typographical  union  the  element  that 
would  tear  down  this  old  and  respected  organiza¬ 
tion  and  rebuild  it  as  a  “  red-blooded  ”  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  force  is  negligible.  In  some  of  the 
larger  cities  will  be  found  those  who  would  violate 
their  contracts  and  bring  aspersion  upon  the 
organization.  But  we  believe  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  honest  men  in  the  printers’  unions  are  intel¬ 
ligent  enough  to  see  that  contract-breaking  is  the 
first  step  toward  a  policy  that  would  bring  their 
organizations  into  disrepute,  and  breed  within 
their  ranks  that  contempt  for  law  and  order  which 
finally  would  bring  disaster  similar  to  that  which 
has  overwhelmed  the  structural  bridge  and  iron 
workers. 

Paralyzing  as  is  the  Los  Angeles  blow  to  organ¬ 
ized  labor,  it  nevertheless  is  a  day  of  triumph  for 
all  honest,  peace-loving  union  men. 


Not  Optimism,  But  Facts. 

It  is  the  custom  of  many  business  men,  as 
well  as  of  men  working  for  weekly  wages,  to  be 
optimistic  because  they  believe  it  good  policy  so 
to  be.  In  reviewing  the  progress  made  during  the 
past  year  in  the  printing  trades,  and  the  prospects 
for  1912,  The  Inland  Printer  is  not  required  to 
indulge  in  optimism  merely  in  the  interest  of  good 
policy.  The  statement  of  a  few  simple  facts  should 
indicate  what  the  future  holds  for  printing  crafts¬ 
men. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  employing  print¬ 
ers  have  made  greater  progress  toward  coopera¬ 
tion  than  in  any  previous  year.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  campaign  of  education  which  already  shows  a 
marked  effect  on  the  trade’s  business  methods. 
Reports  from  every  section  of  the  country  tell  of 
the  unanimity  with  which  printers  are  agreed  as 
to  the  cause  of  distress  in  past  years,  and  of  the 
revolution  that  is  in  progress  against  the  old  order 
of  things.  What  is  most  important,  perhaps,  is 
the  fact  that  the  movement  has  already  demon¬ 
strated  its  value  to  printers.  Detailing  the  splen¬ 


did  benefits  derived  from  association  with  their 
fellow  craftsmen  and  from  the  installation  of  cost¬ 
finding  methods  in  their  establishments,  many 
members  of  the  trade  have  given  irrefutable  testi¬ 
mony  of  what  has  been  accomplished  and  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  future.  Under  the  new 
order,  in  numerous  instances,  owners  of  printing- 
houses  declare  that,  with  a  smaller  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness,  their  profits  have  been  greatly  increased  and 
their  businesses  put  upon  a  substantial  and  sound 
foundation. 

From  a  business-method  viewpoint  the  trade 
faces  the  new  year  in  better  condition  than  it  has 
known  since  the  discovery  of  the  art. 

There  are  other  things  which  enhance  still  fur¬ 
ther  the  prospects  for  prosperity  among  printers. 
With  more  complete  organization  among  employ¬ 
ers,  a  growing  sentiment  for  peaceable  settlements 
of  wage  disputes  has  taken  hold  of  every  one  con¬ 
nected  with  the  business,  and  a  friendly  relation¬ 
ship  between  employer  and  employee  is  gradually 
being  ripened  into  cooperative  elfort.  Here  and 
there  will  be  noted  the  dying  kick  of  a  radical  who 
does  not  believe  in  establishing  friendly  relations 
—  who  does  not  believe  in  trade  agreements,  nor 
conciliation,  nor  arbitration.  But  this  is  a  pro¬ 
gressive  age,  and,  while  the  movement  toward 
higher  ground  may  be  impeded,  nothing  will  be 
able  seriously  to  threaten  the  trend  of  modern 
thought  affecting  industrial  warfare. 

In  looking  over  printing-trade  progress  and 
prospects,  our  attention  will  be  especially  directed 
to  the  wonderful  advance  made  in  the  art  itself. 
Probably  more  gratifying  than  all  other  phases  of 
advancement  is  the  keen  interest  taken  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  movement  for  more  efficient  service.  The 
printing  art  has  become  a  great  business-builder. 
It  is  the  agent  through  which  many  infant  indus¬ 
tries  have  been  transformed  into  colossal  enter¬ 
prises.  And  the  printer  who  has  grasped  the  true 
meaning  of  “  service  ”•  is  devoting  his  ability  and 
his  energies,  not  to  the  making  of  low  prices 
through  the  medium  of  cheap  work,  but  toward 
the  creation  of  printed  matter  which  shall  render 
genuine  service  to  his  patrons.  This  is,  after  all, 
the  key  to  prosperity  in  the  printing  trades. 

With  better  business  methods  among  employers, 
short  hours  and  good  pay  for  j ourneymen ;  with  the 
workers  establishing  technical-education  schools 
and  employers  directing  cost-finding  courses ;  with 
a  spirit  of  toleration  and  fair  play  permeating  all 
of  our  activities,  and  the  business  world  recog¬ 
nizing  more  and  more  the  importance  of  the  print¬ 
ing  art  in  the  development  of  trade  and  industry, 
surely  there  can  be  no  reason  for  enforced  optimism 
among  printers  in  contemplating  their  prospects 
for  1912  or  for  any  of  the  years  to  follow. 
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NO.  XIV. - BY  W.  E.  STEVENS, 

Assistant  Instructor,  Inland  Printer  Technical  School. 


This  department  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  apprentices,  and  the  subjects  taken  up  are  selected  for  their  immediate  prac¬ 
tical  value.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Specimens  of  apprentices*  work  will  be  criticized  by  personal  letter.  Address  all  communi¬ 
cations  to  Apprentice  Printers’  Technical  Club,  624-632  Sherman  street,  Chicago. 


PUNCTUATION. 

There  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
punctuation  that  the  writer  hesitates  to  lay  down  any  rules 
whatever  governing  the  use  of  punctuation  marks.  How¬ 
ever,  let  it  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  these  rules  are 
not  infallible.  They  are  given  only  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  work. 

Punctuation,  like  everything  else,  has  its  underlying 
principles;  and  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  show,  by  rules 
and  examples,  just  what  are  these  principles.  With  this 
knowledge,  and  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  grammar, 
apprentices  will  be  able  logically  and  consistently  to  punctu¬ 
ate  badly  prepared  copy  —  and  this  is  the  duty  of  every 
compositor. 

The  principal  punctuation  marks,  or  points,  as  they  are 
called  by  printers,  are  as  follows:  The  period  (.),  colon 
(:),  semicolon  (;),  comma  (,),  interrogation  point  (?), 
exclamation  point  (!),  dash  ( — ),  parentheses  (),  brackets 
[],  quotation  marks  (“  ”),  apostrophe  (’),  and  hyphen  (-). 

THE  PEKIOD. 

The  period  is  used  — 

1.  After  all  sentences  that  are  not  interrogatory  or 
exclamatory. 

(Almost  eveiy  sentence  in  this  lesson  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  statement.) 

2.  After  abbreviations. 

Esq.  (Esquire);  .Jas.  (James);  X.  Y.  (Sew 

York);  Treas.  (Treasurer);  Co.  (Company). 

3.  After  Roman  numerals  and  Arabic  figures  when 
they  are  used  to  number  lists  of  subjects,  tables  of  contents, 
or  any  index  matter. 

I.  The  Periocl  .  5 

II.  The  Colon  . 11 

III.  The  Semicolon  . 23 

4.  Between  dollars  and  cents  expressed  in  figures. 

$1.50  $10.25  $104.36 

5.  To  separate  decimals  from  whole  numbers. 

1.41435  54.8766  156.3436 

In  columns  of  index  matter  or  tabulated  work  periods 
are  sometimes  used,  thus: 

VII.  .Abhreviations . 146 

Such  names  as  Will,  Tom,  Ben,  Ed  and  Fred  are  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  periods,  as  they  have  become  shortened  names  and 
are  not,  in  a  technical  sense,  considered  as  abbreviations. 

Periods  are  not  placed  after  words  in  which  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  letters  is  indicated  by  an  apostrophe;  as,  rec’d 
(received). 

It  is  now  considered  the  best  form  to  omit  periods  from 


the  ends  of  all  display  lines,  and  from  the  ends  of  lines 
arranged  in  indexed  or  tabulated  form. 

THE  COI.OX. 

The  colon  is  used  — 

1.  After  a  formal  introduction  to  a  quotation,  a  speech, 
or  an  enumeration  of  items  or  particulars. 

AVilson,  in  an  article  on  iiunetuatioiu  says:  “To 
study  literature  is  to  study  jiunetuation.” 

Tlie  order  of  display  in  commercial  stationery  is 
as  follows:  First,  the  firm  name;  second,  the  busi¬ 
ness  ;  third,  the  address. 

2.  After  the  formal  salutation  of  a  letter. 

1)E.\R  Sir: 

AVe  are  in  receijit  of  your  letter  dated  the  3d 
inst..  and  in  answer,  etc. 

3.  Between  a  complete  sentence  and  an  additional 
clause  which  illustrates  or  explains  the  same  idea  without 
a  conjunction. 

The  darkness  of  dcatli  is  like  the  evening  twi¬ 
light  :  it  makes  all  olijects  appear  more  lovely  to 
tlie  dying. —  Richter. 

4.  Between  two  members  of  a  compound  sentence  when 
the  clauses  of  each  member  are  divided  by  semicolons. 

.\  beautiful  fonn  is  better  than  a  beautiful  face; 
a  beautiful  behavior  is  better  than  a  beautiful  form; 
it  gives  a  higher  pleasure  than  statues  or  pictures ; 
it  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts. 

■5.  In  imprints,  between  the  name  and  location  of  the 
publisher. 

Chicago:  The  Henry  O.  Shei)aril  Company. 

6.  Between  hours  and  minutes,  when  the  time  is 
expressed  in  figures. 

10:40  A.V.  !):33  I'.M. 

In  railroad  time-tables  the  period  is  used  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  and  many  prefer  the  period  at  all  times.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  personal  taste. 

THE  SEMICOLON'. 

The  semicolon  is  used  — 

1.  After  each  member  of  a  series  dependent  upon  an 
introductory  or  final  clause. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  Edward 
Ciandy,  president ;  Oeorge  Haines,  vice-president  ; 

Frederick  Samuels,  secretary,  and  Thomas  Short, 
treasurer. 

From  Boston  to  Alliany ;  Albany  to  Buffalo; 

Buffalo  to  Pittsburgh ;  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  ; 

•  New  A'ork  back  to  Boston  —  this  was  the  extent  of 
my  trip. 

2.  Between  successive  members  of  a  compound  sen¬ 
tence,  when  the  conjunction  is  omitted  and  the  connection 
is  not  close. 

Everything  grows  old  ;  everr  thing  i)asscs  away  ; 
everything  disap])cars. 
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3.  Between  the  membei's  of  a  compound  sentence  which 
are  subdivided  by  commas,  even  though  the  members  are 
joined  by  connectives. 

Books  are  the  food  of  youth,  the  delight  of  old 
age ;  the  ornament  of  prosperity,  the  refuge  and 
comfort  of  adversity ;  a  delight  at  home,  and  no 
hindrance  abroad ;  companions  by  night,  in  traveling, 
in  the  country. —  Cicero. 

4.  Between  the  members  of  a  compound  sentence,  when 
each  member  makes  a  distinct  statement  and  depends  on 
statements  in  other  members. 

Wisdom  hath  huilded  her  house;  she  hath  hewn 
out  her  seven  pillars ;  she  hath  killed  her  beasts ; 
she  hath  mingled  her  wine ;  she  hath  furnished  her 
table. 

THE  COMMA. 

The  comma  is  used  — 

1.  After  introductory  expressions  independently  begin¬ 
ning  a  sentence. 

Young  man,  young  woman,  what  is  your  aim  in 
life? 

2.  Before  and  after  an  expression  placed  independently 
within  a  sentence  without  destroying  its  meaning. 

You  must  know,  however,  that  this  young  man  is 
seldom  at  home. 

He  had,  on  the  contrary,  returned  to  his  office. 

3.  Before  and  after  an  explanatory  expression  within 
a  sentence. 

His  departure,  which  was  prearranged,  was  very 
hasty  indeed. 

4.  After  a  phrase  or  clause  which,  if  placed  either  at 
the  end  or  in  some  other  part  of  a  sentence,  would  not 
change  the  meaning. 

To  he  frank  with  you,  this  is  not  a  true  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case. 

5.  After  each  one  of  a  series  of  words  or  phrases  which 
have  the  same  connection  with  what  follows  and  between 
which,  excepting  the  last  two,  no  conjunctions  are  used. 

He  was  tall,  thin,  stoop-shouldered  and  pale. 

6.  After  an  informal  introduction  to  a  quotation. 

As  Caesar  was  going  to  the  senate  house,  he 
saluted  the  seer,  saying,  “  Well,  the  Ides  of  March 
are  come.”  But  the  seer  mildly  replied,  “  Yes,  they 
are  come,  but  they  are  not  yet  over.” 

7.  To  separate  contrasting  words  or  phrases  in  the 
same  clause. 

Speak  for,  not  against,  the  principles  of  love, 
peace  and  honor. 

8.  To  indicate  the  omission  of  a  noun,  a  verb,  or  a 
phrase,  so  that  the  meaning  will  be  clear. 

Milton  was  born  in  1608 ;  Dryden,  in  1631 ; 

Pope,  in  1688. 

9.  After  adjectives  and  adverbs,  except  the  last,  where 
three  or  more  are  used  in  succession. 

He  looked  upon  the  world  as  a  glad,  bright, 
glorious  abode. 

10.  Before  the  conjunction,  when  words  or  phrases  are 
used  for  emphasis  or  contrasted  antithetically. 

He,  and  he  alone,  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life. 

11.  After  each  of  a  series  of  words  and  phrases 
arranged  in  pairs  and  connected  by  conjunctions. 

Ease  and  indulgence,  luxury  and  sloth,  are  causes 
of  misery. 

12.  Before  and  after  participial  and  adjective. phrases. 

The  village,  quaint  and  rustic,  nestled  among  the 
verdant  hills. 

13.  To  separate  vocative  words  or  expressions  from 
the  context. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  am  proud  of  this  honor. 

You  may  say,  my  friend,  tliat  I  was  delighted. 


14.  After  each  member  of  a  series  composed  of  several 
words  not  connected  by  conjunctions. 

The  men,  the  women,  the  children  even,  were  up 
in  arms. 

15.  Between  two  independent  nouns  and  phrases  con¬ 
nected  by  a  conjunction. 

The  door  was  closed,  and  the  people  were  patiently 
waiting. 

16.  After  an  informal  salutation  at  the  beginning  of 
a  letter. 

My  dear  boy.  Dear  old  Bob, 

The  rules  and  examples  given  herewith  are,  we  believe, 
sufficient  to  show  the  use  of  commas.  It  can  be  seen  that 
they  indicate  slight  interruptions  in  the  grammatical  con¬ 
struction  of  sentences. 

Use  commas  sparingly,  and  when  in  doubt  omit  them,. 

THE  INTERROGATION  POINT. 

The  interrogation  point  is  used  — 

1.  After  a  direct  question,  to  which  an  answer  is 
expected  or  implied. 

Is  this  a  true  statement  of  the  case? 

One  is  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  to  use  the 
mark  of  interrogation  or  the  exclamation  point  after  a  Sen¬ 
tence  interrogative  in  form  but  exclamatory  in  spirit.  This 
is  governed,  however,  by  whether  an  answer  is  expected  or 
implied. 

How  can  I  ever  forgive  him  ! 

Do  you  realize  what  that  means? 

2.  After  each  separate  query  of  a  compound  inter¬ 
rogative  sentence. 

Does  he  think  only  of  fame?  of  wealth?  of  honor? 
or  position? 

3.  After  a  sentence  declarative  in  form  but  intended 
as  a  question. 

You  will  leave  me  alone? 

4.  Within  parentheses,  to  express  doubt. 

He  was  a  very  religious  (  ?)  man. 

They  were  convicted  in  1849  ( ?)  for  sedition  and 
high  treason. 

After  the  statement  of  a  question  no  interrogation  point 
is  used;  as.  He  inquired  when  it  would  be  ready. 

THE  EXCLAMATION  POINT. 

The  exclamation  point  is  used  — 

1.  After  a  word,  clause  or  sentence  indicating^  surprise, 
pain,  grief  or  emotion. 

0  God !  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into  their 
mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains !  —  Shakespeare. 

Oh !  how  you  frightened  me !  (A  comma  should 
he  used  after  Oh,  except  where  especial  emphasis  on 
that  word  is  indicated.) 

God  save  the  King! 

2.  After  the  last  interjection,  when  several  are  repeated 
to  express  a  certain  sound. 

Ho,  ho,  ho !  You’re  the  village  joker. 

3.  More  than  once  after  words  in  order  to  add  strength. 
These  cases  are  rare. 

Fire  !  Fire  I  !  Fire !  !  !  The  sound  seemed  to  be 
directly  over  our  heads. 

Never  use  the  exclamation  point  after  0.  It  has  no 
particular  meaning  except  to  indicate  a  wish  or  an  impreca¬ 
tion,  or  to  add  strength  or  feeling  to  that  which  it  pre¬ 
cedes;  as,  O  that  I  were  a  man!  Away!  Away!  O  ye 
unkind  gods ! 

THE  DASH. 

The  dash  is  used  — 

1.  To  indicate  a  sudden  change  in  the  thought,  or  the 
grammatical  construction  of  a  sentence. 
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If  you  go  —  and  I  know  you  will  —  you  will 
never  regret  it. 

Now,  resuming  our  talk  ■ — ■  but  I  see  you  are  dis¬ 
interested. 

2.  To  denote  faltering  speech. 

I  —  ah  —  well,  you  can  hardly  expect  it. 

3.  Before  a  concluding  clause  upon  which  a  series  of 
phrases  or  clauses  are  dependent. 

To  be  good  and  kind ;  to  be  honest  and  trust¬ 
worthy  —  let  this  be  our  endeavor. 

4.  To  indicate  an  abrupt  termination  of  speech,  or  an 
unfinished  speech. 

I  forgot  —  well,  you  know  the  rest. 

He  didn’t  walk,  he  wad  — .  Well,  anyhow,  he 
was  a  very  corpulent  person. 


An  amateur  (literally,  a  lover)  is  one  who  pur¬ 
sues  an  art,  science,  or  a  game,  for  the  love  of  it, 
not  for  a  livelihood. 

2.  To  enclose  an  amount  in  figures,  when  it  is  preceded 
by  the  same  amount  expressed  in  words. 

The  amount  was  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000). 

The  examples  given  below  show  the  use  of  other  punctu¬ 
ation  mai’ks  in  connection  with  parentheses.  Note  that  the 
words  enclosed  within  parentheses  are  punctuated  as  inde¬ 
pendent  sentences. 

The  proceedings,  as  stated  by  Blackstone  (Chap¬ 
ter  III  of  Commentaries),  were  all  written  . 

Where  foresight  and  good  morals  exist  (and  do 
they  not  here?),  the  taxes  do  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  an  industrious  man’s  comfort. 


ON  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER,  AT  CASCADE  LOCKS. 
Photograph  by  Floyd  Bushnell,  member  Butte  Typographical  Union. 


5.  Between  words  or  expressions  repeated  for  emphasis 
or  explanation. 

He  talked  of  the  ghosts  —  the  ghosts  of  his  an¬ 
cestors. 

6.  After  a  side-head,  to  connect  it  with  the  words  of  a 
paragraph. 

Art. —  A  complete  account  of  the  various  princi¬ 
ples  of  design. 

7.  Before  the  name  of  the  author  or  work  from  which 
an  extract  is  taken. 

No  more  1  Oh,  how  majestically  mournful  are 
those  words. —  Longfellow. 

To  indicate  an  omission  of  letters  or  words,  when  it  is 
not  desirable  to  give  the  word  in  full,  a  long  dash  is  used. 

He  was  presented  to  Mr.  - - ,  the  diplomat. 

His  home  was  on  H -  street,  but  we  never 

could  trace  him  to  it. 

MARKS  OP  PARENTHESIS. 

Marks  of  parenthesis  are  used  — • 

1.  To  enclose  words  having  no  necessary  connection 
with  the  rest  of  a  sentence. 


One  was  armed  with  a  long  dagger  (about  ten 
inches)  ;  the  other  carried  a  sword. 

BRACKETS. 

Brackets  are  used  — 

1.  To  enclose  all  extraneous  matter  written  by  some 
one  other  than  the  speaker  or  writer. 

The  gain  of  one  thousand  [rather  high,  we  think] 
was  effected  in  one  month. 

2.  In  reports  of  speeches,  to  enclose  words  explanatoiy 
of  the  emotions  of  the  audience. 

While  woman  may  never  be  elected  to  Congress, 
she  will  continue  to  be  the  “  speaker  of  the  house.” 

[Laughter.] 

3.  To  enclose  stage  directions  in  printed  dramas. 

Shy  lock.  [Aside.]  How  like  a  fawning  publican 
he  looks ! 

Lennox.  May’t  please  your  highness,  sit.  [The 
ghost  of  Banquo  enters,  and  sits  in  Macbeth’s  place.] 

4.  To  enclose  drop-folios  (folios  placed  at  the  foot  of 
each  page  of  a  book  or  booklet;  as,  [64]  ). 
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QUOTATION  MARKS. 

Quotation  marks  are  used  — 

1.  To  enclose  the  exact  words  of  an  author,  a  speaker 
or  a  writer. 

Goethe  tells  us  tliat  “  Man  makes  mistakes  so 
long-  as  he  strives.” 

2.  Before  each  paragraph  of  quoted  matter,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  last  paragraph  only. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  an  essay  by 
Goodwin : 

“  No  subject  is  of  more  importance  in  the  mor¬ 
ality  of  private  life  than  that  of  domestic  or  family 
life. 

“  Ever3'  man  has  his  ill-humors,  his  fits  of  peev¬ 
ishness  and  exacerbation.  Is  it  better  that  he  should 
spend  these  upon  his  fellow  beings,  or  suffer  them  to 
subside  of  themselves  ?  ” 

3.  Singly,  to  enclose  a  quotation  within  another  quo¬ 
tation. 

“  Yes,”  he  said  ;  “  I  know  it’s  true  that  ‘  chick¬ 

ens  come  home  to  roost.’  ” 

Note  how  the  foregoing  sentence  is  finished. 

4.  To  enclose  names  of  books,  articles,  plays,  pictures, 
subjects  of  sermons  and  addresses,  etc. 

-A  very  good  hook  is  “  'The  Three  Musketeers.” 

The  new  play,  “  The  Open  Door,”  is  a  spectacular 
production. 

“  Libertj'  ”  was  the  subject  of  his  address. 

5.  To  enclose  words  or  phrases  intended  by  the  writer 
to  possess  an  unusual,  technical  pr  ironical  meaning. 

His  “  research  ”  work  was  a  case  of  misdirected 
energ.v. 

Her  literaiy  “  salon  ”  ryill  long  be  remembered. 

THE  APOSTROPHE. 

The  apostrophe  is  used  — 

1.  To  denote  the  possessive  case  of  common  and  pi’oper 
nouns. 

He  staj's  at  my  brother’s  house. 

Moses’  hat  did  not  fit  him. 

2.  To  indicate  the  omission  of  one  or  more  letters  in  a 
contraction  of  two  words  used  as  one. 

I’m  going  home.  (I’m  means  I  am.) 

IVe’re  far  from  being  satisfied.  (We’re  means  lee 
are.) 

3.  To  indicate  the  plural  of  figures  and  letters. 

There  were  five  hundred  5’s  and  three  hundred 
N’s  in  this  one  column. 

THE  HYPHEN. 

The  hyphen  is  used  — 

1.  To  divide  words  into  syllables  so  as  to  show  the 
proper  pronunciation. 

in-dus-tri-ous  (industrious). 

2.  To  indicate  the  division  of  a  word  at  the  end  of  a 
line. 

(.An  examination  of  the  ends  of  the  lines  in  these 
columns  will  show  e.xamples  of  word  divisions.) 

3.  In  columns  of  index  matter  or  tabulated  work 
hyphens  are  sometimes  used,  thus: 

22.  Songs . . 440 


The  title-page  design  reproduced  herewith  is  the  work 
of  Carl  G.  Hammer,  an  apprentice  with  the  Daily  Star, 
Miles  City,  Montana. 

Carl  is  a  very  enthusiastic  student  of  the  art  preserva¬ 
tive,  and  that  he  is  now  being  rewarded  for  his  studious 
propensities  is  well  evidenced  by  this  design.  I  say 


rewarded,  for  is  it  not  a  reward  when  one  has  so  grasped 
the  principles  of  display  composition  as  to  be  able  to  set 
up  such  a  harmonious  and  well-balanced  arrangement? 
And  this  is  a  typical  example  of  Carl’s  work. 


The  DEVIL’S 
OWN  BOOK 


C.  BEING  A  LITTLE  BOOKLET  DEAL- 
ING  WITH  THE  PRINTERS’  DEVIL 
AND  HIS  FOUR  YEARS'  CLIMB  TO 
SUCCESS.  FAME  AND  KNOWLEDGE. 


DESIGNED  BY  CARL  G.  HAMMER 
MISSOULA.  MONTANA 


We  have  on  hand  some  forty  complete  sets  of  the  entries 
submitted  in  our  recent  business-card  contest  for  appren¬ 
tices,  and  these  we  now  ofifer  at  25  cents  the  set. 

The  cards,  fifty  in  number,  are  4%  by  2%  inches  in 
size,  and  are  printed  in  black  ink  on  stock  6%  by  4%  inches. 


PILLS  OF  INK. 

Director  Ralph,  of  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engra¬ 
ving,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  recently  reported  as  having 
said  that  the  ink  used  in  the  Bureau  was  clean  enough  to 
eat.  P.  J.  Ryan,  who  has  been  having  a  controversy  with 
the  Director,  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Washington  Trades 
Unionist  pokes  fun  at  Mr.  Ralph  in  “  Walt  Mason  ”  style, 
as  follows: 

“  Jim  Dump  is  growing  very  punk,  and  fails  each  day  to 
eat  his  lunch.  He  works  in  the  Bureau,  printing  ‘  kale,’  and 
piles  up  money  bale  by  bale,  and  yet  his  life  is  one  sad  tale. 
He  struggles  hard,  his  front  is  bold,  and  things  for  him  look 
awful  cold.  Poor  James  is  worried;  he  begins  to  think,  and 
calls  in  sawbones.  Doctor  Brink,  who  prescribes  at  once 
some  pills  of  ink,  and  now  his  cheeks,  once  pale,  are  pink. 
Hurrah  !  Hurrah  !  for  printers  ink.” 


FROM  BUCKET  TO  BRUSH. 

She  (in  art  museum) — “  They  say  that  famous  marine 
artist  was  once  a  plain  farmer’s  boy.  I  wonder  where  he 
developed  his  talent?  ” 

He  —  “Probably  drawing  water  on  the  farm.”  —  Boston 
Transcript. 


“A  GREAT  ENTRANCE  TO  A  GREAT  CITY” 
liiagnificent  new  terminal  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railwa}',  Chicago,  th 
one  in  tliC  United  States.  Costing  over  1)00.000.  Frost  &  Granger,  Archi'  , 
:>.rrar)ieti  anO  onffrnvL-.i  I  ;/  The  Henrv  O.  Sh(-iir  r  ;  Conitmiy.  Knuravera,  Printers  and  Bind 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subject*  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  con¬ 
tributors.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  noticed;  therefore*  correspondents  will  please  dive  their  names  —  not  necessarily  for 
publication*  but  as  a  duarantee  of  dood  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  one  thousand  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


OUR  RESPONSIBILITIES  TO  THE  DEVIL. 

To  the  Editor:  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  30,  1911. 

I  consider  the  most  important  question  confronting 
printerdom  is  the  proper  coaching-  of  the  devil.  Step  by 
step  he  should  be  trained  as  in  school,  and  should  not  be 
denied  a  look  into  The  Inland  Printer  when  it  is  handed 
to  the  foreman.  He  has  a  right  to  it  for  the  employer’s 
benefit  in  time  to  come.  But  it  too  often  happens  that  when 
the  foreman  gets  the  paper,  that  is  the  last  seen  of  it.  The 
devil,  if  properly  trained,  may  rise  beyond  every  one’s 
expectation  and  be  a  living  witness  to  the  manhood  of  his 
foreman.  William  J.  Lauer. 

[Suggestion:  Buy  another  copy  for  the  devil.  The 
foreman  may  not  see  his  again  if  he  gives  it  out. —  Editor. 
P.  S. —  Start  the  new  year  right. —  E.] 


“DISCRIMINATION  IN  WAGES.” 

To  the  Editor:  Chicago,  III.,  December  12,  1911. 

Under  the  above  caption,  E.  W.  Fields,  of  Santa  Cruz, 
California,  proceeds  to  vent  his  spleen  on  linotype  opera¬ 
tors,  in  the  December  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer.  He 
can’t  understand  why  operators  are  paid  more  money  than 
hand  men.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  man  who  is  capable  of 
superintending  a  printing  plant  should  readily  understand 
this.  Give  a  hand  compositor  and  a  machine  operator  the 
same  take  of  copy,  and  the  operator  will  put  it  into  type  in 
from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  the  time  the  hand  compositor 
will.  Isn’t  an  increase  of  production  of  from  two  hundred 
to  four  hundred  per  cent  good  interest  on  the  money 
invested  in  a  machine? 

I  want  to  contradict  his  statement  comparing  operators 
and  hand  men.  In  the  shop  where  the  writer  is  employed 
it  is  made  a  condition  of  his  holding  a  situation  that  he  be 
able  properly  to  punctuate  his  copy  as  he  sets  it,  and  the 
proofs  are  read  very  closely  by  competent  proofreaders. 
I  make  the  assertion  that  not  one  job-printer  in  a  dozen  can 
set  an  article  from  manuscript  of  considerable  length  and 
punctuate  it  properly,  while  a  vast  majority  of  operators 
I  have  known  do  this  day  after  day.  I  believe  that  most  of 
Mr.  Field’s  experience  has  been  with  “  barn-stormers,”  and 
not  with  competent  operators.  He  has  been  in  Santa  Cruz 
too  long,  and  should  take  a  cruise  around  the  country  and 
see  what  is  required  of  machine  operators  in  all  well- 
conducted  job-printing  establishments.  B.  F.  Morris. 


THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  IN  THE 
PRINTING  TRADE. 

To  the  Editor:  New  York,  November  14,  1911. 

Printing  is  so  peculiarly  a  skilled  trade,  and  depends  so 
largely  on  headwork  rather  than  on  purely  manual  brawn, 
that  it  has  always  been  an  attractive  subject  in  which  to 
give  instruction  to  the  physically  handicapped  and  crippled. 


This  fact  has  been  realized  both  here  and  abroad,  and  many 
of  the  best  industrial  schools  and  homes  for  cripples  have 
installed  miniature  printing  plants.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  is  operated  in  connection  with  the  Boston  Industrial 
School  for  the  Crippled  and  Deformed.  Another  is  main¬ 
tained  by  Holy  Cross  House  in  Cleveland,  and  the  Widener 
Memorial  Industrial  Training  School  for  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren  in  Philadelphia  is  planning  to  teach  subjects  allied  to 
printing,  such  as  photoengraving  and  electrotyping.  The 
shop  at  the  first-named  institution  supports  itself  by  work 
given  to  it  by  charitable  people  and  organizations,  and  the 
operatives  are  paid  weekly  wages.  It  also  prints  the  annual 
reports  and  forms  used  by  the  institution  of  which  it  is  a 
part. 

Present  indications  point  to  an  extension  of  this  prac¬ 
tice,  which  seems  to  offer  so  many  attractive  elements  to 
the  cripple.  Type  composition  by  machine  and  proofread¬ 
ing  are  both  branches  which  do  not  necessitate  standing  or 
the  exercise  of  physical  strength.  Furthermore,  skill  in 
them  may  be  largely  imparted  by  training. 

To  those  engaged  in  work  for  cripples,  this  field  is  of 
the  greatest  interest,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  writer  to 
secure  from  practical  printers  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  to  secure  any  further  suggestions  regard¬ 
ing  other  departments  of  the  printing  trade  in  which 
instruction  might  be  given  to  advantage.  Any  such  opin¬ 
ions  or  suggestions  which  printers  may  be  good  enoug'n 
to  send  me  will  be  highly  appreciated,  and  will  be  made 
available  to  all  those  engaged  in  or  contemplating  engaging 
in  this  phase  of  work.  Very  truly  yours, 

Douglas  C.  McMurtrie. 

480  Park  avenue.  New  York  city. 


IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  DEAF  MUTE. 

To  the  Editor:  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Dec.  1,  1911. 

In  The  Inland  Printer  for  November  there  appears  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  Tom  J.  Blake,  of  Eckhart  Mines, 
Maryland.  The  article  is  intended  to  enlighten  the  hear¬ 
ing  printers  about  their  more  “  unfortunate  brothers,”  the 
deaf. 

The  article  is  of  some  length,  and,  in  many  respects,  is 
good,  but  there  are  one  or  two  things  which  go  against  our 
nature.  One  paragraph,  for  instance,  does  not  seem  fair  at 
all  to  the  deaf.  We  quote  the  paragraph  in  question  : 

“  Deaf  printers  as  a  rule  are  not  very  good  in  their 
command  of  English,  especially  when  it  comes  to  cari-ying 
on  a  conversation  with  pad  and  pencil.  The  deaf  printer 
realizes  this,  and  generally  prefers  to  get  work  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  instead  of  carrying  on  a  conversation,  which  endan¬ 
gers  his  chances  of  obtaining  the  position  he  seeks.  Why 
so?  Because  most  hearing  printers  are  good  conversa¬ 
tionalists  and  are  generally  fair  writers.  So  the  employing 
printer  can  not  understand  how  a  deaf  printer,  who  writes 
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such  a  jargon  of  broken-up  English,  can  handle  the  trade 
in  an  intelligent  and  workmanlike  manner.  This  is  where 
the  deaf,  especially  the  deaf  printer,  is  not  comprehended. 
Why  such  inexcusable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  hearing 
printer?  His  ignoi'ance  is  no  doubt  passable,  but  his  dis¬ 
crimination  is  not.” 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  no  intention  I  am  sure  of 
casting  any  slurs  on  the  deaf,  his  own  class,  but  the  general 
idea  of  the  paragraph  is  so. 

What  we  can  not  understand  is  why  a  printer,  espe¬ 
cially  a  deaf  one,  should  be  a  “  good  conversationalist  with 
pad  and  pencil.”  Does  the  above  accomplishment  make  him 
any  the  better  printer?  It  would  seem  that  a  printer  who 
can  read  English  and  do  his  work  well,  and  follows  the 
Golden  Rule  of  printers,  which  is  to  “  follow  copy,”  is  a  far 
better  workman  than  one  who  is  a  good  pad-and-pencil  con¬ 
versationalist  and  spends  his  time  perfecting  this  accom¬ 
plishment.  An  employing  printer  does  not  want  a  person 
who  can  write  well,  but  wants  a  good  workman.  Because 
his  English  may  be  imperfect  does  not  make  the  employee 
a  poor  printer.  I  know  some  printers  not  deaf  who  can  not 
write  good  English,  yet  they  are  considered  A1  printers. 

Employers  who  have  employed  deaf  printers  rarely 
refuse  to  employ  more.  They  find  the  deaf  printer  attends 
strictly  to  his  own  business,  and  does  not  waste  time  car¬ 
rying  on  a  conversation.  The  employer  does  not  judge  his 
employees  by  their  English,  but  by  their  work. 

The  fact  that  deaf  printers  have  difficulty  in  securing 
work  is  true.  But  it  is  not  due  to  their  English;  rather,  it 
is  due  to  the  employer  not  being  familiar  with  deaf-mutes 
and  not  caring  to  find  out  by  experiment  just  what  they 
can  do. 

There  are  many  deaf-mutes  engaged  in  the  difficult 
work  of  operating  Linotypes  and  Monotypes.  Would  this 
indicate  that  they  were  judged  by  their  “  pad-and-pencil 
conversation  ”  before  they  secured  their  places?  Some  of 
them  have  gone  higher  than  being  mere  operators.  One, 
in  case,  has  even  secured  the  foi’emanship  of  the  linotype 
division  of  a  daily  paper. 

Ivan  M.  Robinson, 

Instructor  in  Printing,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  OLD  PRINTER. 

To  the  Editor:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  4,  1911. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  future  of  the  old 
printer,  the  preserver  of  the  art  preservative.  How  should 
he  be  provided  for  in  his  declining  years?  Is  he  to  become 
a  public  charge  upon  the  community?  Labor  is  honorable 
and  “  the  workman  worthy  of  his  hire,”  so  long  as  he  is 
able  to  earn  it.  But,  if  through  old  age  he  is  unable  to  do 
so,  what  then?  The  nature  of  his  work  is  more  mental  than 
physical,  the  wear  upon  his  nervous  system  and  impair¬ 
ment  of  sight  so  great,  that  very  few  ai’e  able  to  perform 
the  allotted  day’s  work  after  passing  the  sixty-mark.  This 
is  a  well-known  fact,  and  purchasers  of  labor  look  with  dis¬ 
trust  upon  the  older  workman.  The  old  workman  realizing 
his  shortcomings  would  only  too  gladly  accept  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  himself  useful,  so  as  to  be  self-supporting, 
but  such  is  denied  him  through  fear  of  his  incapacity  to 
perform  the  work  assigned  him  with  the  same  speed  and 
accuracy  as  a  younger  man. 

Many  of  the  schemes  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and 
hardships  of  old  age  among  printers,  in  the  past,  have 
come  through  philanthropic  employers  who  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them  from  their  apprenticeship  and  have  taken 
a  personal  interest  in  their  welfare,  considering  that,  as 
the  business  increased  and  the  firm  prospered  through  their 


united  efforts,  so  also  should  the  faithful  employee  in  his 
old  age  enjoy  some  reward  for  his  labors. 

Such  acts  provide  for  the  few  and  are  too  sporadic  to 
benefit  the  many  needing  assistance. 

The  Typographical  Union  provides  sick  and  death  bene¬ 
fits,  pensions,  and  admittance  to  the  Printers’  Home  in 
Colorado  for  those  who  desire  to  accept  it.  The  Home  is  a 
large  and  commodious  building,  beautifully  situated,  and 
supplied  with  all  the  conveniences  that  give  rest  and  com¬ 
fort  to  the  aged,  and  the  well-kept  grounds  testify  to  the 
interest  taken  in  them  by  the  inmates.  But  there  is  no 
provision  made  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  old  printer 
who  does  not  belong  to  any  organization,  and  who  consti¬ 
tutes  the  majority  of  the  craft. 

Many  employers  believe  that  something  should  be  done, 
and  are  willing  to  do  their  share  toward  promoting  such  a 
worthy  object,  but  for  want  of  suggestion  or  unity  of  action, 
have  held  aloof.  With  a  desire  solely  to  benefit  my  fellow 
craftsmen  I  herewith  present  three  plans  for  your  readers’ 
kind  consideration:  (1)  Retirement  on  a  pension  of  half 
salary;  (2)  shorter  hours  and  compensation  equal  to  work 
performed;  (3)  the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  employers 
and  employees  alike,  similar  to  the  German  system  now  in 
vogue.  The  same  to  become  an  organization  managed  by  a 
board  of  the  members. 

This  is  an  age  of  good  deeds  done  by  good  men.  Will 
not  some  good  friend  of  the  old,  printer  arouse  his  fellow 
craftsmen’s  interest  in  their  welfare?  Ken  D. 


A  TRIBUTE. 

To  the  Editor:  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  14,  1911. 

The  purchase  by  the  American  Type  Founders  Company 
of  the  plant  and  good  will  of  the  Inland  Type  Foundry,  of 
this  city,  has  brought  an  end  to  the  publication  of  the 
Practical  Printer,  the  house  organ  of  the  latter  concern. 
Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  want  to  lay  a 
token  of  respect  upon  the  grave  of  this  publication,  which, 
in  its  limited  way,  was  really  a  fine  thing.  It  was  note¬ 
worthy  among  an  untold  number  of  such  organs  by  reason, 
primarily,  of  its  regularity  of  issue,  appearing  without  fail 
and  without  delay,  and  without  missing  a  single  number, 
monthly,  during  the  eleven  years  of  its  life  —  a  thing  no 
other  typefoundry  organ  could  boast  of.  Even  the  beloved 
Typographic  Advertiser  of  old  was  most  irregular  in  its 
“  quarterly  ”  issues.  Then,  it  had  good  reading-matter, 
specially  to  help  the  printer  in  his  work,  even  if  occasion¬ 
ally  it  did  seem  as  if  the  contributors  were  “  teaching 
Granny  to  suck  eggs.”  It  did  not  take  up  much  of  the 
reading-matter  space  to  exploit  the  foundry’s  product,  and 
it  did  not  —  which  was  most  commendable  —  have  depart¬ 
ments  devoted  to  personal  notes  concerning  the  customers 
of  the  foundry,  and  to  praising  the  work  of  those  who  sent 
in  specimens  of  the  jobs  they  printed  in  Inland  type.  It 
was  always  well  printed,  with  constant  changes  in  the 
styles  of  faces  and  their  treatment.  Every  number  was  the 
best  the  editor  knew  how  to  get  up  that  month.  I  have  no 
doubt  many  thousands  of  those  who  received  it  will  be  glad 
to  join  me  in  these  words  of  appreciation,  and  regret  that 
it  is  now  among  the  things  that  were.  N.  J.  Werner. 


WHEN  THE  OLD  MAN  DIED. 

“  You  know  Jones,  who  was  reputed  so  rich?  Well,  he 
died  the  other  day,  and  the  only  thing  he  left  was  an  old 
Dutch  clock.” 

“  Well,  there’s  one  good  thing  about  it;  it  won’t  be 
much  trouble  to  wind  up  his  estate.” 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

ENGLAND. 

Among  the  newly  formed  trade  unions  is  the  National 
Lithographers’  Association,  with  headquarters  in  London, 

On  the  recent  occasion  of  becoming  one  hundred  years 
old,  the  printing-house  of  Waterlow  Brothers  &  Layton,  in 
London,  issued  a  handsomely  printed  pamphlet,  entitled 
“  Under  Six  Reigns,”  in  which  is  related  the  history  of  the 
concern  from  its  start  in  1811  up  to  the  present  day. 

An  American  consular  officer  in  Great  Britain  reports 
that  requests  have  been  made  at  his  office  for  the  names 
and  addresses  of  agencies  for  American  books  in  England. 
He  states  that  inquiry  and  investigation  in  the  city  in 
question  have  established  the  fact  that  no  store  exists  where 
American  books  or  publications  could  be  purchased. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  has  installed  an  automatic 
ticket-printing  machine  in  its  Snow-hill  station  at  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Each  ticket  is  printed  when  bought  at  the  deliv¬ 
ery  window,  the  apparatus  being  arranged  to  print  three 
thousand  different  tickets.  This  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
carry  in  stock  the  usual  large  quantities  of  ready-printed 
tickets. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  was  awarded  four  grand 
prizes  at  the  Turin  Exposition.  The  jury  specially  con¬ 
gratulated  this  office  upon  the  excellence  of  its  binding 
exhibit.  The  Oxford  Press  also  received  sixteen  grand 
prizes  at  the  expositions  in  Paris  (1900),  London  (1908) 
and  Brussels  (1910),  for  publishing,  printing,  binding, 
papermaking  and  collotyping. 

The  work  of  teaching  undertaken  in  the  photography 
and  printing  crafts  departments  of  the  Manchester  School 
of  Technology  deals  with  pure  photography,  photography 
applied  to  the  production  of  surfaces  for  printing,  to  the 
different  branches  of  typography  and  lithography,  to  book¬ 
binding  and  to  engraving  for  calico  printing.  The  plan  of 
teaching  includes  both  lectures  and  practical  work,  and  in 
most  cases  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  arranged  in  definite, 
progressive  courses,  provision  being  made  for  the  study  of 
each  matter  from  the  elementary  to  the  advanced  stage. 
The  work  of  the  day  courses  has  for  its  main  object  the 
giving  of  such  preliminary  instruction  as  will  enable  a 
boy  to  enter  a  business  house  with  the  advantages  which 
come  from  an  ordered  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the 
work  which  is  undertaken,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  con¬ 
sidering  the  short  time  usually  allowed  for  such  studies 
and  the  marked  difference  and  method  followed  in  vai’ious 
establishments.  In  the  evening  classes  regard  is  paid  to 
the  fact  that  students  have  already  entered  upon  their  life 
occupation,  and  the  courses  are  arranged  to  explain  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  branch  of  the  subject  in 
which  they  are  daily  engaged.  The  day  sessions  began 
September  15  and  continue  until  July  19  next.  The  eve¬ 
ning  sessions  extend  until  the  end  of  April. 

FRANCE. 

A  NEW  printers’  union  was  organized  a  few  months  ago, 
to  which  only  Catholics  are  eligible.  A  French  contem¬ 
porary  says  that  it  will  probably  have  but  few  members, 
as  a  large  majority  of  French  printers  are  freethinkers. 

The  superintendent  of  the  National  Printing  Office, 
M.  Heon,  who  is  now  sixty-two  years  old,  has  been 
requested  to  permit  himself  to  be  pensioned,  and  will  be 
succeeded  in  office  by  M.  Jacquet,  a  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  first  class,  who  has  been  heretofore  engaged  in  a 


national  tobacco  factory.  M.  Heon  entered  the  office  as 
an  apprentice  in  1867  and  worked  his  way  gradually  up 
to  his  high  position.  A  few  months  ago  a  change  was  also 
made  in  the  first  directorship  of  the  establishment. 

The  Miehle  Press  Company,  of  Chicago,  has  opened  a 
branch  sales  department  in  Paris,  under  the  name,  “  La 
Societe  Anonyme  des  Presses  Typographique  Miehle,”  for 
the  sale  of  its  machines  in  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

After  having  been  in  one  location  thirty  years,  the 
offices  of  the  Federation  Franqaise  des  Travailleurs  du 
Livre  (the  French  national  printers’  organization),  at 
Paris,  have  been  removed  to  62  rue  Saint- Antoine,  whence 
the  semimonthly  organ  of  the  federation.  La  Typogra-phie 
Francaise,  is  now  issued. 

Socialist  editors  in  America  will  note  with  envy  that 
L’Humanite,  the  Parisian  Socialist  daily,  has  a  circulation 
of  sixty  thousand  copies,  and  made  a  profit  in  its  last 
fiscal  year  of  23,000  francs  ($4,416).  Formei’ly  it  had 
large  annual  deficits,  and  collections  had  to  be  taken  up 
among  the  Socialists  to  cover  them. 

A  Paris  manufacturer  advertises  a  cylinder  press  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  treadle,  which  he  calls  “  La  Pedalette,”  and 
claims  that  as  high  as  twenty-five  hundred  an  hour  can  be 
printed  on  it  by  one  person.  Those  Missourians  who  hire 
negro  power  to  turn  the  wheels  of  their  “  country  cylin¬ 
ders  ”  would,  no  doubt,  demand  a  satisfactory  demonstra¬ 
tion  before  buying  a  Pedalette. 

The  library  of  the  Cercle  de  la  Librarie  et  de  I’lmpri- 
merie  last  year  bought  171  volumes  of  works  pertaining 
to  the  graphic  arts  and  trades  and  now  possesses  of  such 
over  four  thousand  copies.  Among  the  acquisitions  is  a 
complete  collection  of  Hinrich’s  Book  Catalogue,  so  well 
known  in  Germany.  The  librarian  of  this  institution  is 
Mile.  Relluchet,  who  has  achieved  distinction  by  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  a  catalogue  of  incunabula. 

The  Ecole  Estienne,  beginning  with  October,  has  again 
taken  up  instruction  in  the  graphic  arts.  The  various 
courses  are  attended  by  about  two  hundred  pupils.  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  free  to  those  unable  to  pay  for  it,  while  sons 
of  proprietors  have  to  pay  from  600  to  800  francs  ($115 
to  $152)  annually,  according  to  the  studies  taken  up.  For 
foreigners,  the  fee  is  1,000  francs  ($193) .  The  best  courses 
are  said  to  be  those  in  lithography,  copperplate  engraving 
and  bookbinding. 

Our  highly  valued  contemporary,  the  Bulletin  Officiel 
of  the  French  master  printers’  federation,  issued  a  mon¬ 
ster  supplement  to  its  October  number.  This  contains  26 
pages  of  text,  53  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations,  18 
monochrome  and  color  plates,  and  48  pages  of  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  entire  supplement  is  devoted  to  a  review  of 
the  second  French  printing  exposition,  which  was  held  at 
68-70  rue  d’ Amsterdam,  in  Paris,  last  July,  2  to  25.  It 
is  a  notably  fine  specimen  of  typography,  and  a  perusal 
of  it  shows  that  the  exposition  itself  was  most  interesting, 
instructive  and  satisfactory. 

In  France  there  is  a  stamp  tax  upon  all  posters,  except¬ 
ing  those  of  organizations  which  are  recognized  by  the 
State  as  subserving  public  utility.  This  tax  ranges  from 
10  centimes  (2  cents)  for  each  poster  having  an  area  of 
12  square  decimeters  to  40  centimes  (8  cents)  for  4(4 
square  meters,  and  20  centimes  for  every  fraction  of  a 
square  meter  above  that.  These  rates  apply  to  posters  on 
metal,' woven  fabric,  varnished  paper,  etc.;  for  ordinai’y 
paper  (being  less  durable)  the  rates  are  one-half  the  above. 
Posters  having  more  than  five  different  advertisements  on 
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them  may  be  taxed  double.  Those  intended  for  the  interior 
of  a  store  or  shop  pay  no  tax,  provided  they  pertain  to 
articles  sold  in  the  place.  Posters  advertising  employment 
opportunities  are  also  free. 

The  Legion  of  Honor,  whose  decoration  every  French¬ 
man  is  desirous  of  obtaining,  has  recently  admitted  several 
printers.  Among  them  is  M.  Delmas,  of  Bordeaux,  who 
once  was  president  of  the  master  printers’  federation.  This 
craftsman  has  spent  much  time  and  money  in  the  endeavor 
to  bring  order  and  hygienic  conditions  into  French  print- 
eries.  He  is  also  an  apostle  of  cost  reckoning,  with  the 
object  of  bringing  about  a  raise  in  the  price  of  printing. 
He  has  such  a  reputation  for  wisdom  in  printing  technic 
and  economy  that  he  is  repeatedly  called  upon  for  advice 
by  fellow  craftsmen.  Another  of  the  decorated  is  M.  V. 
Breton,  lately  a  teacher  of  typography  in  the  Ecole 
Estienne,  but  who  lives  now  upon  a  modest  pension  granted 
by  the  city  of  Paris.  This  printer  devoted  his  whole  life 
to  technical  instruction  in  printing,  has  written  several 
handbooks  and  also  numerous  articles  for  the  trade  press. 
Forty  years  ago  he  married  a  composi tress,  who  gave  up 
the  case  upon  becoming  his  wife. 

At  the  last  convention  of  the  French  master  printers’ 
federation,  held  in  July,  strong  protest  was  voiced  against 
the  “  artistic  ”  rights  assumed  by  photographers  in  work 
done  by  them  for  customers.  These  base  their  assumptions 
upon  a  law  classing  photographs  as  works  of  art  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  excessive  protection  therein.  Hence  it  is,  that 
if  one  should  have  a  personal  photograph  taken,  paying 
for  it  the  maker’s  highest  price,  one  could  not  have  it 
reproduced  in  half-tone  or  otherwise  without  the  photog¬ 
rapher’s  expressed  consent;  he  can  demand  damages  to 
the  extent  of  10  francs  for  each  instance  in  which  it  is 
used  by  a  publication.  It  often  happens  in  the  case  of 
half-tones  of  prominent  personages  that  the  printer  does 
not  know  who  made  the  photographs  for  them.  But  the 
photographers’  association  makes  a  practice  of  sleuthing, 
and  many  a  victim  is  thus  caught  in  its  nets  and  made  to 
pay  heavily  for  not  obtaining  the  negative-maker’s  consent 
beforehand.  The  law  even  makes  the  printer  liable  if  a 
customer  gives  him  his  own  photograph  to  be  reproduced. 
Hence  it  would  seem  the  printers  have  good  cause  for  com¬ 
plaining. 

GERMANY. 

A  CORPORATION  under  the  name  of  the  Miehle  Printing 
Press  Company,  Limited,  has  been  formed  at  Berlin. 

The  German  firms  employed  in  printing  upon  tin  have 
recently  organized  a  union  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
master  lithographers’  society. 

The  advocates  of  Roman  versus  German  type  received 
another  setback  in  the  Reichstag,  on  October  17,  when 
their  petition  in  its  behalf  was  tabled. 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago  (on  October  30,  1811),  Friedrich 
Koenig  received  a  patent  on  the  first  actual  power  press, 
which  was  completed  ready  to  operate  in  December,  1812. 

The  Chamber  of  Trade,  of  Bremen,  has  instituted  a 
course  in  cost  accounting  for  printers,  to  run  during  this 
winter.  An  entrance  fee  of  3  marks  (72  cents)  is  charged. 
The  cost-accounting  agitation  appears  to  be  universal. 

The  editress  of  the  Frauenzeitung  had  occasion  to  com¬ 
ment  favorably  upon  an  article  written  by  a  Dr.  Haussel 
and  published  in  Daheim.  Incidentally,  she  quoted  seven¬ 
teen  lines  of  the  article,  to  indicate  why  she  agreed  with 
the  writer.  Yet  he  made  a  demand  upon  her  for  100  marks, 
for  using  the  extract,  claiming  infringement  of  copyright. 
Upon  her  refusal  to  pay  this  he  brought  the  matter  before 


the  circuit  court  at  Berlin,  which,  however,  quite  rightly 
gave  a  verdict  in  the  defendant’s  favor. 

A  buyers’  union  was  organized  at  Essen,  in  October, 
by  publishers  of  small  and  medium-sized  journals,  which  is 
to  do  the  cooperative  bargaining  for  and  purchasing  of 
paper,  type,  machinery  and  materials  for  its  members.  The 
union  began  with  thirty-five  signers  and  fifty  more  in 
immediate  pz'ospect. 

The  newly  issued  edition  of  the  German  Address-Book, 
or  directory  of  business  men,  firms,  corporations,  lawyers, 
attorneys,  physicians,  etc.,  is  a  gigantic  work.  It  is  in 
three  volumes,  having  seven  thousand  four  hundred  pages, 
and  contains  about  two  and  one-half  million  names,  from 
forty-two  thousand  places.  It  is  published  by  Rudolf 
Mosse,  at  Berlin. 

There  has  been  much  disturbance  for  some  time  among 
the  lithographers  of  Germany  over  the  wage  question. 
Both  sides  appear  to  be  very  stubborn  and  the  arriving  at 
an  agreement  may  be  a  long-drawn  out  affair.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  October  2,252  employees  in  136  concerns  laid 
down  their  work,  while  in  147  other  concerns  2,313  employ¬ 
ees  were  locked  out. 

Herr  Gotthold  Lessing,  of  Meseburg,  has  given  an 
endowment  fund  of  100,000  marks  ($23,800),  to  be  of 
assistance  to  those  members  of  the  editorial,  mechanical  and 
business  departments  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  of  Berlin, 
who  were  employed  therein  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  C.  R.  Lessing,  and  also  during  his  own  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  journal. 

A  union  against  the  system  of  procuring  orders  by 
means  of  bribery  was  started  not  long  ago,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Charlottenburg.  It  now  has  over  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  members,  with  many  more  in  prospect  of 
admittance.  A  special  mark,  to  be  printed  on  the  letter¬ 
heads  of  the  members  to  indicate  their  allegiance  to  the 
antibribery  union,  ds  being  designed. 

In  a  recent  case  where  a  master  printer  was  sued 
because  of  not  giving  sufficient  instruction  to  a  pressroom 
apprentice,  it  developed  that  neither  he  nor  his  head  press¬ 
man  (a  young  fellow  less  than  eighteen  years  old,  who 
could  barely  speak  German)  had  acquired  the  right,  by 
passing  the  “  master  ”  examination,  to  give  instruction. 
It  also  appeared  that  cursing  and  slapping  were  more 
generously  given  the  apprentice  than  an  insight  into  the 
art  of  handling  presses.  As  his  methods  of  instructing 
did  not  seem  to  be  effective  with  the  boy,  the  master  threw 
him  out  after  several  years’  service.  The  court  sentenced 
the  accused  to  pay  100  marks  damages,  which  truly  seems 
little  enough. 

The  agreement  upon  a  new  printing-trades  wage-tariff, 
between  the  representatives  of  the  masters’  and  men’s 
unions,  was  noted  in  these  items.  This  agreement,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  not  to  be  generally  satisfactory,  as  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  ten  thousand  union  members  at  Berlin  a  resolution 
voicing  their  unfavorable  opinion  of  it  was  passed  almost 
unanimously.  The  union  employees  at  Munich  and  Ham¬ 
burg  have  also  officially  denounced  the  new  scale.  The 
machine  compositors  in  particular  declare  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  them,  as  it  lengthens  their  day’s  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  proprietors  are  also  grumbling,  claiming 
wages  were  increased  too  much  to  yield  them  a  profit.  But 
all  objections  are  now  futile,  as  the  understanding  was 
beforehand  that  all  the  conclusions  of  the  representatives 
who  negotiated  the  scale  must  be  officially  ratified. 

To  THE  chapter  of  unconscious  humor  in  the  domain  of 
trade  and  sports  jargon  may  be  added  the  following  trans- 
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lation  of  a  German  example:  “German  goats  (we  speak 
only  of  the  animals  raised  in  stables,  of  a  somewhat  civil¬ 
ized  nature,  not  of  the  half-wild  cliff-denizens  of  the  Alpine 
countries,  just  as  when  referring  to  cape  goats  we  speak 
of  the  West-Provinces  sort  exclusively  worked  up  by  us, 
and  not  of  the  less  worthy  Algoas,  Kaffirs,  etc.)  are  on  an 
average  much  smaller  and  lighter  than  the  Cape;  the 
heaviest  weigh  dried  in  the  hair  not  over  two  kilos;  Cape, 
three  to  four  kilos,  they  are  hardly  larger,  but  not  in  pro¬ 
portionate  degree,  because  they  are  thicker.  German  goats 
are  fine  and  tender,  of  a  soft  touch  and  somewhat  regular 
texture.  Yielding  to  all  manipulation,  their  character  is 
of  a  sterling,  elegant  distinction.  Cape  goats  appear  broad 
and  strong;  their  distinctiveness  is  a  proud  and  manly 
one;  their  manipulation  is  very  difficult,  and  they  must  be 
handled  with  force,  yet  with  all  possible  consideration. 
However,  they  are  very  responsive  to  a  good  and  tactful 
treatment  and  permit  their  good  qualities  to  appear  in  a 
brilliant  light.  These  consist  in  the  possibility  of  producing 
a  splendid  grain,  such  as  the  most  powerful  German  goats 
will  never  show  .  .  .  .”  Mr.  Reader,  have  you  any 
idea  what  this  talk  is  all  about?  ’Tis  about  leathers,  as 
this  is  taken  from  a  bookbinders’  trade  journal. 

ITALY. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  reports  as  follows  regarding  the 
international  exposition  held  at  Turin  last  summer  and 
fall,  which  closed  on  November  19 :  “  The  exposition  was 

a  handsome  one.  In  size  and  artistic  taste  it  excelled  those 
of  Liege  (1905),  Milan  (1906)  and  Brussels  (1910).  But 
it  lacke'd  sufficient  attendance,  due  to  the  geographic  loca¬ 
tion  of  Turin,  which  is  not  such  as  to  attract  many 
strangers.  The  great  heat  of  the  summer  also  hindered 
an  influx  of  visitors.  Only  in  September  and  October  did 
the  attendance  become  stronger,  though  not  enough  to 
afford  appreciable  relief  in  a  financial  way.  Hence  there 
will  be  a  larger  deficit  than  at  previous  expositions.  This 
is  to  be  deplored,  as  the  show  was  really  well  worth  visit¬ 
ing.  In  a  middle-age  castle,  which  was  conveniently  at 
hand  on  the  site,  a  very  interesting  series  of  craftshops 
was  arranged,  showing  how  our  ancestors  of  several  cen¬ 
turies  ago  worked  at  printing,  papermaking,  typefounding, 
binding,  bookselling,  etc.  Here  paper  was  made  by  hand, 
and  the  compositor  set  up  in  a  wooden  stick  his  lines  of 
type,  which  were  provided  centrally  with  holes  through 
which  a  wire  was  run  to  keep  them  from  pying.  These 
reproductions  of  the  workshops  of  the  Middle  Ages  must 
have  cost  considerable  to  get  up.  It  is  intended  to  have 
them  remain  intact  in  the  same  place,  and  charge  an 
entrance  fee  of  50  centissimi  (10  cents)  to  view  them.  The 
living  workmen  will  be  displaced  by  wax  figures.  German 
printing  industries  were  poorly  represented  at  the  exposi¬ 
tion.  England  had  excellent  bookbindings  on  show,  while 
France  had  the  best  display  of  printing  and  book  publish¬ 
ing,  but  slighted  art  bindings.’’  A  glance  through  the 
reports  fails  to  show  that  any  American  graphic  concerns 
were  represented. 

BELGIUM. 

A  MONUMENT  erected  by  public  subscription  to  the 
memory  of  M.  Desire  Vanderdorpe,  who  was  a  sheriff  of 
the  city,  a  provincial  counsellor,  and  president  of  the 
Typographic  Association,  was  recently  unveiled  at  Brussels. 

The  Musee  du  Livre  (Book  Museum),  of  Brussels, 
recently  found  itself  suddenly  without  a  home,  having 
received  eight  days’  notice  to  vacate  its  comfortable  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  rue  Villa-Hermosa,  the  government  intending 
to  erect  a  new  building  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  As  the 
Musee  is  somewhat  cramped  for  funds,  it  found  itself  in 
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a  very  vexing  predicament.  The  tenancy  had  been  at  the 
will  of  the  government.  Its  property  has  been  temporarily 
distributed  in  different  places  until  a  suitable  location  can 
once  more  be  found.  The  Musee  du  Livre,  which  was 
established  in  1907,  was  the  home  of  forty-two  graphic- 
arts  and  book-trades  associations  of  Belgium. 

AUSTRIA. 

In  this  country  concessions  must  be  first  obtained  before 
starting  printing-offices.  A  case  came  up  not  long  ago  in 
Mahren,  where  the  master  printers’  organization  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  ask  the  authorities  for  a  definition  of  what  a  “  job- 
office ’’  ( Akzidenzdruckerei)  maybe.  The  answer  was  that, 
according  to  a  cited  law,  a  job  office  has  the  right  to 
produce  letter-heads,  bill-heads,  invoices,  memorandums, 
bills  of  lading,  dunning  letters,  circulars,  statements,  cor¬ 
respondence-cards,  address-cards,  price-tickets,  labels,  bills 
of  fare,  envelopes,  visiting-cards,  engagement  and  wedding 
announcements,  dance  orders,  invitations,  membership- 
cards,  entrance  tickets,  programs  and  dodgers;  also  (and 
this  is  the  astonishing  part  of  the  information)  that  these 
things  may  not  be  printed  on  sheets  going  beyond  the 
maximum  size  of  34  by  42  centimeters  (13(4  by  17  inches). 

HOLLAND. 

The  publishing  house  of  A.  W.  Sijhoff,  at  Leyden,  well 
known  for  its  numerous  reproductions  of  rare  Latin  and 
Greek  codices,  intends  soon  to  issue  a  facsimile  of  the 
renowned  “  Codex  Hehraicus  Monacensis  95,”  which  is  the 
sole  existing  manuscript  of  the  entire  Babylonian  “  Tal¬ 
mud.”  This  codex,  despite  its  small  script,  is  remarkably 
clear  and  readable.  It  comprises,  aside  from  title,  prefix, 
etc.,  1,140  folio  pages,  and  will  be  issued  in  two  grand 
volumes,  at  the  subscription  price  of  $175.  The  work  of 
photoengraving  and  printing  will  be  done  by  the  art-print¬ 
ing  house  of  Albert  Frisch,  at  Berlin,  which  has  also  in 
hand  the  reproduction  of  Gutenberg’s  “  forty-two  line 
Bible,”  noted  heretofore  in  these  columns. 

NORWAY. 

An  agreement  has  just  been  entered  into  between  the 
organizations  of  the  masters  and  men  in  the  photoengra¬ 
ving  and  chemigraphic  trades  of  Norway,  covering  a  wage- 
scale,  which  is  to  be  in  force  five  years.  The  minimum 
wages  for  journeymen  are  24  crowns  ($6.43)  and  for 
assistants  20  crowns  ($5.36)  per  week.  The  normal  week’s 
work  is  forty-five  hours  and  must  not  extend  beyond  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  members  of  the  masters’  organization 
pledge  themselves  to  employ  only  union  people,  while  the 
latter  are  pledged  to  work  for  none  but  members  of  the 
masters’  society.  All  disputes  over  wages  and  shop  regu¬ 
lations  are  to  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  for  adjust¬ 
ment. 

NUBIA. 

Dr.  a.  Miethe,  a  teacher  of  photography  at  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Technical  High  School,  while  on  discoveries  bent, 
unearthed,  in  a  cave  in  a  barren  side  valley  of  Nubia,  a 
number  of  designs  graven  in  stone,  which  must  have  been 
covered  by  sand  some  thousands  of  years.  They  represent 
animals  and  hunters,  and  are  considered  of  high  value  to 
the  students  of  prehistoric  conditions. 

SPAIN. 

The  independent  journal,  El  Miindo,  seems  to  rival  a 
cat  with  its  nine  lives.  Having  been  suppressed  by  govern¬ 
ment  order,  it  appeared  as  El  Plmiato,  whose  issue,  how¬ 
ever,  was  confiscated.  It  succeeded  in  issuing  an  evening 
edition,  under  the  title  El  Debafo,  and  the  day  after  it 
came  out  as  El  Mattino,  taking  occasion  to  excoriate  its 
chief  persecutor  in  the  government  service. 
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BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  in  this  department. 

Replies  can  not  be  made  by  mail. 


A  Typographic  Astonisher. 

F.  S.  H.,  Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey,  sends  this:  “  In 
perusing  the  pages  of  the  November  number  of  The  Inland 
Printer  my  typographic  teachings  received  a  rude  jolt. 
I  had  been  taught  that  it  is  an  unpardonable  sin  to  end  any 
line  with  the  article  ‘  a  ’  or  the  pronoun  ‘  I.’  In  the  matter 
so  nicely  bordered  and  printed  in  two  colors,  and  running 
on  pp.  209-224,  I  find  that  the  cap.  I  is  so  placed  three 
times  and  the  lower-case  a  thirteen.  On  page  213  a  cap.  A 
begins  a  sentence  at  the  end  of  a  line.  I  have  also  been 
taught  that  having  three  divisions  of  words  at  the  ends  of 
succeeding  lines  is  improper.  I  find  three  such  divisions  on 
the  first  column  of  p.  233.  On  p.  211  there  are  three  is’s; 
on  p.  223,  three  a’s.  Is  it  possible  that  my  tutors  have 
been  in  error,  or  are  these  things  in  The  Inland  Printer 
purely  oversights?  There  seems  to  be  an  utter  disregard 
of  these  rules  all  through  the  magazine.  What  are  your 
views  on  the  subject?  ” 

Answer.- —  I  fear  that  my  views  will  furnish  another 
rude  jolt.  Our  correspondent’s  tutors  were  egregiously  in 
error.  It  would  be  an  unpardonable  sin  to  waste  an  employ¬ 
er’s  time  in  changing  the  spacing  needlessly  to  avoid  the 
things  objected  to,  unless  the  employer  so  ordered.  The 
mere  fact  that  these  things  occur  in  The  Inland  Printer 
should  be  conclusive  proof  that  their  doing  is  not  an  unpar¬ 
donable  sin.  I  began  to  set  type  as  a  piece-work  two- 
thirder  in  1864,  and  I  had  never  heard  of  any  such  rules, 
except  about  the  three  divisions,  until  I  received  the  letter 
I  am  answering.  Yet  these  rules,  as  generalities,  “  listen 
good  ”  to  me.  If  a  single-letter  word  can  be  taken  over  to 
the  beginning  of  a  line  without  too  much  trouble  or  bad 
spacing,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  there  than 
at  the  end.  Such  matters  are  not  economically  amenable  to 
government  by  fixed  I'ules,  although  the  compositor  or 
operator  who  most  nearly  complies  to  the  rules  named,  so 
as  to  give  least  occasion  for  objection  or  criticism,  and 
without  wasting  time  or  making  bad  spacing,  would  thereby 
show  that  he  is  a  good  workman.  I  have  examined  some 
books,  with  the  following  result:  Lodge’s  “  George  Wash¬ 
ington,”  from  the  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with 
pages  about  the  width  of  our  columns,  has  lines  on  almost 
every  page  ending  with  a  or  I,  and  the  cap.  A  beginning 
a  sentence  at  the  end  of  a  line  also  appears  more  than 
once.  Lippincott’s  “  Life  of  Franklin,”  by  John  Bigelow, 
is  similar.  The  first  haphazard  opening  of  Scott’s  “  Kenil¬ 
worth,”  in  an  edition  by  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  showed  an  a  at  the  end  of  a  page,  where  the  leaf 
had  to  be  turned  for  the  next  word.  De  Vlnne’s  “  Correct 
Composition,”  page  138,  quotes  Drew’s  “  Pens  and  Types  ” 
thus:  “Theories  are  elastic  —  are  expansible  and  com¬ 
pressible;  but  types  of  metal  have  set  dimensions  of  exten¬ 
sion,  and,  in  some  circumstances,  absolutely  refuse  to 


budge  —  wherefore  theories  must  gracefully  yield,  and 
allow,  it  may  be,  a  two-letter  division  even  in  a  wide  meas¬ 
ure.  Types  are  tyrannical,  and  will  sometimes  perpetrate 
solecisms  under  the  plea  of  necessity.”  De  Vinne  himself 
says,  on  the  next  page:  “Assuming  that  all  divisions  are 
blemishes,  some  printing-houses  try  to  put  these  rules  in 
practice:  avoid  divisions  in  three  consecutive  lines,  in  the 
first  and  last  lines  of  any  paragraph  or  page,  in  the  proper 
name  of  any  person  or  place.  .  .  .  Without  doubt,  words 
always  appear  better  unbroken,  but  the  breaking  of  words 
may  not  be  so  unsightly  as  the  bi’eaking  up  of  a  general 
uniformity  of  the  spacing  between  words.”  This  same  page 
has  a  line  ending  with  “  a,”  and  there  is  one  on  the  next 
page  where  the  spacing  would  have  been  much  improved  by 
taking  the  “  a  ”  over  into  the  next  line.  Mr.  De  Vinne  does 
not  mention  any  such  rules  as  those  named  in  our  letter. 

Pair,  Pairs,  Dozen,  Dozens,  etc. 

H.  H.,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  writes:  “Please  tell 
me  the  correct  use  of  the  words  dozen,  dozens,  pair,  pairs. 
Also,  in  box  headings  of  columns,  should  we  have  male, 
female,  or  males,  females?  We  have  some  misunderstand¬ 
ing  on  these  points,  and  the  dictionary  is  not  vei*y  clear  on 
the  subjects.” 

Answer. —  It  seems  strange  that  the  dictionaries  do  not 
answer  such  questions,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  as  to 
these  words  at  least.  I  can  not  find  a  clear  statement  in 
any  dictionary  of  when  we  should  say  pair  or  pairs,  or 
dozen  or  dozens.  Dozens  is  really  very  little  used.  We  say 
correctly  a  dozen  things,  not  so  often  a  dozen  of  somethings, 
or  two  or  three  (or  any  number)  dozen  things,  just  as  we 
say  a  thousand,  a  million,  five  thousand  or  million  persons 
or  things.  The  dictionaries  call  hundred,  thousand,  mil¬ 
lion,  and  other  words  so  used  adjectives,  and  they  give 
dozen  as  a  noun  only;  but  dozen  is  used  exactly  like  the 
other  words.  Just  as  we  say  hundreds  of  persons  or  things, 
so  we  may  say  correctly  dozens  of  them.  If  things  are 
mentioned  as  in  groups  of  twelve  each,  we  should  speak  of 
them  as  in  dozens.  In  such  a  case  dozen,  though  meaning 
twelve,  is  a  unit,  therefore  properly  pluralized  as  dozens. 
Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary  says  that  the  plu¬ 
ral  of  dozen  is  dozen  or  dozens,  but  the  only  real  plural  is 
dozens.  Pair  is  very  similar  to  dozen,  but  there  was  a  time 
when  pair  was  almost  always  used  as  pairs  is  now,  and  at 
that  time  the  word  often  meant  an  indefinite  number  of  ele¬ 
ments  as  a  group,  as  set  or  pack  does  now.  A  pair  of  cards 
was  a  common  expression,  and  we  still  often  hear  of  a  pair 
of  stairs,  though  not  so  much  as  formerly.  This  old  sanc¬ 
tioned  usage  never  disappeared  from  colloquial  usage,  but 
it  has  now  no  literary  sanction,  and  is  heard  only  in  illiter¬ 
ate  speech.  The  correct  present  use  is  shown  in  the  Cen- 
tuiy  Dictionary  in  its  example  “  twelve  pairs  of  gloves.” 
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The  use  of  male,  female,  or  males,  females,  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  author  or  editor,  who  has  a  perfect  right  to 
make  his  own  choice.  Whichever  one  he  chooses,  he  may, 
if  he  knows  and  cares  enough,  give  a  perfect  grammatical 
defense  of  it.  Male  is  primarily  an  adjective,  and  so  is 
female.  Used  in  a  heading,  they  plainly  represent  male 
persons  or  animals,  female  persons  or  animals,  the  noun 
being  supplied  in  the  context.  As  nouns  they  still  are 
merely  used  absolutely  instead  of  the  adjective  and  its 
noun.  Two  books  may  be  cited  in  illustration,  although 
both  somewhat  old.  It  is  a  point  not  altered  by  the  passage 
of  time,  except  in  a  present  very  common  and  growing  dis¬ 
like  of  the  use  of  female  instead  of  woman.  The  books  are 
the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and 
Appleton’s  American  Cyclopaedia,  the  first  of  which  has 
males  and  females  in  heads  and  the  other  has  male  and 
female.  Of  those  who  decided  such  matters  for  the  two 
works  it  would  be  very  hai’d  to  choose  one  set  as  more 
authoritative  than  the  other. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

GRAMMAR  AND  PROOFREADING. 

'  NO.  Til.—  BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

PROOFREADERS  often  have  occasion  to 
question  the  propriety  of  construction  in 
copy  in  connection  with  nouns,  though  not 
so  often  as  some  of  them  think  they  have. 
They  seldom  need  to  classify  the  noun  in 
making  a  suggestion,  but  ability  to  make 
reasonable  suggestions  is  much  enhanced  by 
thorough  understanding  of  the  accidence  of 
nouns.  Accidence  is  merely  a  changed  form  of  the  plural 
word  accidents,  called  in  the  Century  Dictionary  a  misspell¬ 
ing,  and  there  defined  as  “  that  part  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  the  accidents  or  inflection  of  words.”  Accident  is 
defined,  “A  variation  or  inflection  of  a  word,  not  essential 
to  its  primai-y  signification,  but  marking  a  modification  of 
its  relation,  as  gender,  number,  and  case.”  Variations  or 
inflections  occur  in  nouns  in  the  three  phases  named,  though 
inflection  for  gender  is  now  comparatively  rare,  the  change 
for  number  is  not  always  seen  in  the  noun’s  own  form,  and 
the  form  changes  for  case  only  to  make  the  possessive. 
Another  incident  of  inflection  that  is  worthy  of  note  is  the 
spelling  of  plurals. 

Collective  noun  is  variously  defined  in  text-books  and 
dictionaries,  mainly  because  each  new  writer  wishes  to 
avoid  mere  repetition  of  what  some  one  else  has  said. 
Goold  Brown  says:  “A  collective  noun,  or  noun  of  multi¬ 
tude,  is  the  name  of  many  individuals  together;  as,  coun¬ 
cil,  meeting,  committee,  flock.”  William  Chauncey  Fowler 
says:  “A  collective  noun  is  a  name  which,  in  the  singular 
number,  denotes  more  than  one;  as,  an  army,  a  company.” 
This  is  plainly  erroneous,  because  neither  of  his  examples 
denotes  more  than  one,  and  for  another  reason  that  will  be 
stated  later.  The  Century  Dictionary  defines  the  adjective 
collective  as  “  expressing  under  the  singular  form  a  whole 
consisting  of  a  plurality  of  individual  objects  or  persons,” 
and  it  says  of  the  noun  collective  that  “  Collectives  as  sub¬ 
jects  can  have  their  verbs  either  in  the  singular  or  in  the 
plural,  the  latter  by  preference  in  the  familiar  style;  but 
usage  varies  as  to  different  words  of  this  class,  according 
as  they  express  more  prominently  a  unity  or  a  complexity; 
as,  the  jury  meets  or  meet.”  But  it  would  be  better  to  say 
the  jurors  meet  than  the  jury  meet.  The  best  action  for 
the  proofreader  in  this  case  is  to  follow  copy.  Webster’s 
New  International  Dictionary  says  a  collective  noun  is  “  a 


noun  naming  a  collection  or  aggregate  of  individuals  by  a 
singular  form,  as  assembly,  army,  jury,  etc.  When  the 
designated  collection  is  thought  of  as  a  whole,  the  noun 
takes  a  singular  verb ;  when  its  component  individuals  are 
in  mind,  it  may  take  a  plural  verb.” 

These  various  definitions  are  cited  to  show  how  differ¬ 
ently  the  same  intention  may  be  expressed,  and  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  utter  a  somewhat  clouded  expression  than  it 
is  to  say  something  perfectly  clear  and  adequate.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  objectionable  to  say  that  a  noun  is  “  in  the  singular 
number,”  as  Fowler  does,  and  then  to  say,  as  he  does,  that 
its  verb  may  be  sometimes  singular,  sometimes  plural.  “  In 
the  singular  form  ”  is  much  better.  When  the  verb  is 
plural,  it  is  because  the  noun  is  construed  as  plural,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  having  the  same  form  it  has  when  con¬ 
strued  as  singular. 

Here  are  many  words  used  in  saying  what  may  be  said 
with  few  words,  but  the  many  are  used  for  a  special  pur¬ 
pose.  Not  only  the  authorities  named,  but  many  others, 
agree  in  considering  collective  nouns  sometimes  singular 
and  sometimes  plural.  No  one  of  them  makes  a  better  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  different  uses  than  that  quoted  from 
Webster’s.  Often  no  one  can  determine  which  is  right 
except  the  author.  The  whole  story  sums  up  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  almost  always  the  best  the  proofreader  can  do  is 
simply  to  follow  copy;  not  always,  because  some  winters  do 
occasionally  get  the  wrong  verb.  A  conscientious  and  care¬ 
ful  proofreader  does  not  willingly  pass  real  errors  into 
print  just  because  some  one  else  does  not  know  grammar. 
Yet  sometimes  this  has  to  be  done.  I  am  going  to  try  to 
discover  how  to  distinguish  the  differing  constructions  of 
collective  nouns,  not  for  those  who  already  know  at  least  as 
well  as  I  do,  but  for  those  like  some  who  have  sent  me  let¬ 
ters  showihg  that  they  have  no  idea  that  both  ways  can  be 
right. 

The  word  company  is  commonly  the  example  used  in 
asking  the  question.  It  is  a  word  of  various  application, 
but  always  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  number  of  com¬ 
ponents  considered  jointly.  Sometimes  the  aggregate  is 
meant  as  a  unit  only,  and  sometimes  with  this  is  joined  a 
more  prominent  connotation  of  the  components  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  In  the  first  case  the  singular  verb  is  rightly  used, 
and  in  the  other  case  the  plural  verb;  and  sometimes,  as 
said  above,  no  one  other  than  the  writer  or  speaker  can 
tell  clearly  in  which  sense  the  word  is  used,  and  in  such  case, 
which  I  fear  I  can  not  distinguish  absolutely,  no  proof¬ 
reader  should  make  any  change. 

In  referring  to  a  business  company  the  thought  of  unity 
is  very  nearly  always  uppermost.  A  corporation  is  one 
legal  person,  though  composed  of  many  separate  person¬ 
alities.  Its  actions  are  considered  to  be  those  of  the  body 
as  a  unit,  though  often  decided  by  votes,  some  of  which  are 
unfavorable.  A  recent  occurrence  of  this  kind  was  reported 
correctly  in  these  words:  “  When  the  company  agreed  to 
do  so  it  was  understood  to  be  for  a  year,  and  it  can  not  see 
its  way  to  a  change  any  sooner.”  Here  “  they  can  not  see 
their  way  ”  would  not  be  as  well  in  accord  with  common 
usage,  although  it  could  not  properly  be  called  ungram¬ 
matical,  as  it  would  merely  change  the  meaning  to  “  the 
members  of  the  company  do  not  see  their  way.” 

A  company  of  soldiers  receives  orders  as  a  unit,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  all  the  soldiei’s  are  to  act  indi¬ 
vidually.  We  are  correctly  told  that  a  certain  company,  or 
a  regiment,  or  an  army  is  to  do  something,  not  that  a  com¬ 
pany,  a  regiment,  or  an  army  are  to  do  it.  Yet  we  may  also 
be  told  correctly  that  a  company,  a  regiment,  or  a  brigade, 
or  any  other  group,  were  the  first  soldiers  on  the  field,  or 
that  they  (meaning  the  members  or  components)  did  some- 
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thing.  A  company  or  other  group  is  under  orders,  not  are 
under  orders. 

An  assemblage  of  visitors  is  a  company,  and  we  say  our 
company  has  come  or  have  come,  according  to  whether  we 
think  of  the  visitors  as  a  whole  collection  or  as  a  plurality 
of  individuals.  Who  is  to  tell  the  speaker  which  way  he 
thinks,  or  that  he  must  think  one  way  in  preference  to  the 
other?  He  makes  no  mistake  in  grammar  either  way.  We 


assert  that  collective  nouns  must  be  construed  always  as 
singular  or  always  as  plural.  This  is  a  lesson  that  many 
proofreaders  have  not  learned,  and  one  that  is  worth 
impressive  urging  for  all  of  them.  It  is  well  worth  while 
for  every  proofreader  to  learn  that  his  first  duty  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  what  some  one  else  wishes,  not  what  he  chooses  for 
himself;  in  other  words,  that  he  is  proofreader,  not  editor. 
By  far  the  most  important  function  exercised  in  proofread- 
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may  also  say  with  equal  propriety  ‘that  a  company  of  per¬ 
sons  is  gathered  or  are  gathered.  But  if  we  ask  all  the 
persons  in  such  a  company  to  do  something,  and  use  the 
word  company  in  our  invitation,  we  had  better  say  the  com¬ 
pany  are  requested,  not  the  company  is,  because  the  plural¬ 
ity  in  the  expression  more  clearly  indicates  that  all  the  per¬ 
sons  are  included  individually. 

All  words  of  the  kind  are  subject  to  the  same  treatment 
as  that  of  company,  and  all  authorities  admit  the  variations. 
In  the  face  of  such  unanimity  no  one  can  with  propriety 


ing  is  that  of  exact  imitation  or  reproduction.  The  one  who 
cultivates  this  most  accurately,  and  then  adds  to  it  the 
ability  to  suggest  or  to  make  valuable  editorial  corrections, 
is  the  best  proofreader;  not  the  one  who  puts  most  of  his 
energy  into  the  criticizing  or  editorial  effort,  almost  always 
involving  failure  to  correct  the  printers’  errors,  which  cor¬ 
rection  is  what  he  is  paid  for. 

This  paper  was  intended  to  include  other  grammatical 
aspects  of  nouns,  but  so  much  questioning  had  been  encoun¬ 
tered  as  to  collectives  that  the  intention  was  abandoned. 


Some  typographical  designs  by  Mr.  Albert  K.  Ness,  of  Cheboygan, 
Michigan,  together  with  a  few  suggestions  for  commercial  work : 
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Set  from  a  sketch  by  S.  Truman,  an  I.  T.  U.  student. 
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“▼  V  VE  are  frequently  asked,  “  Why  can’t  you 
%/m/  do  printing  as  cheaply  as  any  other 
^  ^  printer?”  We  answer  that,  everything 
being  equal,  we  can,  and  maybe  cheaper. 

How  very  few  business  men,  however,  when 
asking  for  bids  from  several  printers  for  a  certain 
piece  of  work,  ever  consider  that  most  important 
part  of  any  business  proposition —“everything 
being  equal.” 

We  are  often  requested  to  give  a  price  on  work, 

“paper  to  be  same  as  sample,”  which,  for  example, 
we  will  say  is  a  first-class  ledger  paper.  We  figure 
the  job  very  carefully,  put  in  our  bid,  and  after 
waiting  a  reasonable  length  of  time  venture  to 
inquire  as  to  the  result  of  the  competition,  and 
are  surprised  to  learn  that  the  work  has  gone  to 
another  house  at  a  price  40  per  cent  lower  than 
our  bid,  probably  at  just  the  cost  of  the  bare  paper. 

As  our  method  of  cost-finding  is  accurate,  we 
know  of  course  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  firm 
to  do  the  work  at  such  a  price  and  at  once  suspect 
that  our  unfortunate  competitor  has  made  a  costly 
error  in  figuring,  and  feel  sorry  for  him. 

We  are  shown  a  sample  of  the  finished  work, 
however,  and  at  once  see  where  the  difference 
comes  in.  Our  sorrow  is  then  for  the  man  who 
has  been  handed  a  gold  brick. 

Instead  of  getting  “  paper  the  same  as  the  sam¬ 
ple  ”  he  is  paying  for  a  cheap  quality  of  bond  paper. 

On  being  asked  whether  it  was  quite  fair  to  ask 
for  bids  on  a  specified  quality  and,  without  giving 
all  bidders  the  option  of  figuring  on  a  cheaper 
grade,  to  accept  a  poor  quality  because  of  the  low 
figure,  we  are  informed  that  “  it  is  good  enough,  ” 
without  any  apology  or  reference  to  the  ethics  of 
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Suggestion  for  a  booklet  page. 


Designed  and  lettered  by  I.  M.  Harris,  an  I.  T.  U.  student. 
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Ill  this  series  of  articles  the  problems  of  Job  composition  will  be  discnssede  and  iUnstrated  with  numerous  examples^  These 
dlseusstoos  and  examples  will  be  specialised  and  treated  as  exhaustively  as  possible,  the  examples  beini  criticised  on  fundamental 
principles  —  the  basis  of  all  art  expression^  By  this  method  the  printer  will  develop  his  taste  and  skill,  not  on  mere  dogmatic 

assertion,  but  on  recognised  and  clearly  defined  laws. 


Albert  K,  Ness. 

Up  in  Cheboygan,  Michigan,  away  from  the  direct 
influence  of  the  large  centers  of  trade,  is  a  job-compositor 
who  makes  this  statement  in  regard  to  his  work: 

“  Printing  is  my  hobby, 
simplicity  my  creed.” 

And  he  backs  up  that 
statement  by  turning  out 
good  work  —  work  that  is 
known  wherever  the  printing- 
trade  journal  is  found. 

Printers  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  have  adopted  this  same 
simplicity  of  design  as  their 
creed.  Few  of  them  live  up 
to  that  creed  as  consistently 
as  does  Albert  K.  Ness,  of 
Cheboygan,  Michigan.  Ness 
doesn’t  find  it  necessary  to 
cover  up  the  defects  in  his 
typographical  designs  by  a 
wealth  of  ornamentation  — 
he  sees  to  it  that  the  designs 
themselves  are  pleasing  in 
line  and  form.  And  it  may 
be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
the  man  who  can  design  his 
printing  with  a  purity  of  line 
and  form,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  accepted  principles 
of  good  design,  has  but  little 
need  for  the  ornamentation 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
novice. 

If  there  is  anything  of 
advantage  in  getting  an  early 
start,  Ness  surely  had  that 
advantage  as  far  as  his  work 
at  printing  is  concerned,  for 
he  began  his  apprenticeship  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
This  was  in  Manistique,  Michigan,  and  his  first  efforts 
were  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the  Sunday  Sun,  which  had  for 
its  motto  the  inspiring  words,  “  It  shines  for  all.” 

Ness  served  what  we  term  to-day  an  “  old-fashioned  ” 
apprenticeship.  In  addition  to  doing  the  tasks  of  an 
apprentice  as  we  know  such  to-day,  he  had  the  wood  to 
split,  the  chores  to  do,  and  the  front  yard  of  the  residence 
of  the  employer  to  keep  trimmed.  Inasmuch  as  the  Sun 
was  a  Sunday-morning  paper,  he  had  to  work  half  of  Sat¬ 
urday  night  and  then  deliver  the  papers  to  the  town  sub¬ 
scribers  on  Sunday  morning.  For  the  various  duties  herein 
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enumerated  he  received  the  princely  remuneration  of  $1.50 
per  (perhaps)  week. 

In  addition  to  the  experience  of  being  shown  type-lice, 
being  sent  out  for  left-handed  monkey-wrenches,  strap  oil, 

etc.,  Ness  had  one  experience 
in  the  line  of  print-shop 
jokes  which  is  perhaps  new  to 
many  of  us. 

While  he  was  an  appren¬ 
tice  on  the  Sunday  Sun  the 
foreman  gave  him  a  ticket  to 
a  performance  of  “  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin.”  Telling  him 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  paper 
should  know  at  just  what 
time  the  curtain  went  up,  and, 
having  no  watch  at  hand,  the 
foreman  gave  him  an  alarm- 
clock  to  carry  in  his  pocket. 

Young  Ness  proudly  pre¬ 
sented  his  pass  at  the  door, 
and  settled  down  to  enjoy  the 
show. 

He  noted  the  time  when 
the  performance  commenced, 
and  all  went  as  merrily  as  a 
mari'iage  bell  until,  just  as 
Eliza  was  crossing  the  ice, 
and  the  excitement  was  in¬ 
tense,  the  alarm,  which  the 
foreman  had  carefully  wound 
up,  went  off  —  and  Ness  went 
out. 

After  leaving  the  Sun 
office,  he  worked  in  several 
offices  in  Manistique,  after 
which  he  followed  the  gener¬ 
ally  practiced  custom  of  the 
not-far-distant  past,  and  went 
“  on  the  road.”  He  worked  in  various  cities  throughout 
Michigan,  and,  about  twelve  years  ago,  landed  in  Cheboy¬ 
gan,  where  he  went  to  work  for  the  McMullen  Printing 
Company.  After  remaining  there  for  eighteen  months,  he 
again  took  to  the  road,  and  journeyed  through  Wisconsin 
for  a  couple  of  years,  returning  to  Cheboygan  and  the 
McMullen  Printing  Company  about  eight  years  ago. 

As  regards  environment,  Ness  is  situated  satisfactorily. 
The  McMullen  Printing  Company’s  equipment  consists  of 
three  platen  presses,  paper-cutter,  perforator,  stapling  and 
numbering  machines,  with  plenty  of  type,  ornaments, 
borders,  etc.,  thus  giving  him  ample  opportunity  for  the 
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exercise  of  his  talents  in  the  production  of  good  printed 
matter. 

Ness  shows  a  marked  ability  in  combining  the  artistic 


Simplicity  of  treatment  characterizes  the  printing  which  Ness  turns  out. 


with  the  practical.  He  not  only  turns  out  work  which  will 
pay  dividends  to. the  proprietor,  but  he  endeavors  in  each 
instance  to  put  into  each  piece  of  work  something  more  than 
is  comprehended  in  the  bare  estimate. 


Ness  owns  liis  liome  in  Cheboygan. 


In  addition  to  a  pleasing  working  environment,  Ness  is 
happily  situated  otherwise.  He  is  married  and  owns  his 
home,  a  photograph  of  which  is  shown  herewith.  He  has 
two  sons,  A.  K.,  Jr.,  eight  years  old,  and  John  S.,  three 


months  old.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Modern  Woodmen. 

The  reproductions  of  commercial  specimens  shown  here¬ 
with,  together  with  those  to  be  found  in  the  typographical 


AM  THINKING  OF  YOU  TO-DAY  BECAUSE  IT  IS  CHRISTMAS 
§  AND  I  WISH  YOU  HAPPINESS.  AND  TO-MORROW  BECAUSE 
IT  WILL  BE  THE  DAY  AFTER  CHRISTMAS  I  SHALL  STILL 
— J  WISH  YOU  HAPPINESS  AND  SO  ON  CLEAR  THROUGH  THE 
YEAR.  I  MAY  NOT  BE  ABLE  TO  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  IT  £VERY 
DAY.  BUT  THAT  MAKES  NO  DIFFERENCE;  THE  THOUGHT  AND 
THE  WISH  WILL  BE  HERE  JUST  THE  SAME.  WHENEVER  JOY 
OR  HAPPINESS  COMES  TO  YOU  IT  WILL  MAKE  ME  GLAD.  .Si*  4i* 
Henry  Van  Dyke. 


An  attractive  Christmas  greeting  by  Albert  K.  Ness. 


An  original  letter-head  treatment  by  Albert  K.  Ness. 

insert,  will  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  general  style  of  the 
work  of  Mr.  Ness.  The  lighter  type-faces  predominate,  and 
one  sees  but  little  use  made  of  the  heavy,  bold  letters. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

In  describing  a  real-estate  advertising  campaign,  a 
writer  connected  with  an  advertising  agency  through  which 
the  business  was  placed  thus  comments  upon  his  cute  little 
dodge  for  winning  attention : 

“  You  will  notice  that  in  the  opening  advertisements 
there  are  several  glaring  grammatical  errors.  All  of  these 
except  one  were  inserted  purposely.  They  had  the  desired 
effect.  School-teachers,  professors,  business  men  and  a 
host  of  others  kept  the  telephone  busy  calling  attention  to 
these  grammatical  inaccuracies.” 

Printers’  Ink  has  little  patience  with  this  device  for 
attracting  attention.  Just  as  in  the  advertising  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  it  is  not  wise  to  tell  of  accidents  in  which  deaths  or 
serious  injuries  resulted  no  matter  how  well  the  car  came 
out  of  it,  so  it  must  be  apparent  that  upon  the  minds  of 
many  possible  purchasers  of  real  estate  —  people  of  good 
breeding  and  means  —  these  “  glaring  grammatical  errors,” 
will  produce  a  jarring  effect  that  will  militate  against  the 
proposition. 

The  copy-writer  who  resorts  to  such  freak  attempts  to 
secure  attention  practically  confesses  that  he  is  unable  to 
write  strongly  enough  in  the  normal  way  to  flag  and  hold 
the  passing  eye. 

Attention-value  is  only  one  of  several  desirable  elements 
in  copy.  An  advertisement  may  bring  you  “  to  attention  ” 
like  an  unexpected  slap  on  the  back,  but  if  it  doesn’t  then 
follow  up  the  advantage  by  presenting  some  pointed,  sane 
information,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  good  taste,  it 
fails,  as  a  rule.  Even  advertising-copy  can  ill  afford  to 
flout  the  social  conventions.  It  would  lose  more  than  it 
would  gain. —  Printers’  Ink. 
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BY  F.  J.  TREZISE. 


Under  this  head  will  be  briefly  reviewed  brochures,  booklets  and  specimens  of  printing  sent  in  for  criticism.  Literature  submitted 
for  this  purpose  should  be  marked  “For  Criticism,”  and  directed  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago.  Postage  on  packages 
containing  specimens  must  not  be  included  in  packages  of  specimens,  unless  letter  postage  is  placed  on  the  entire  package.  Speci¬ 
mens  must  be  mailed  flat;  if  rolled  they  will  not  be  criticized. 


A  MOTTO-CARD  sent  out  by  the  Rotary  Lithographing  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  is  nicely  printed  in  black  and  orange  from  a  hand- 
lettered  drawing. 

J.  L.  Frazier,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  sends  this  month  a  package  of 
unusually  interesting  commercial  specimens.  Among  these  are  some  excep¬ 
tionally  pleasing  effects  in  shades  of  brown  ink  on  brown  stock,  the  color 


T  H  E  C  0-0  P  E  R  AT  I 
[.EAGUE  OF  CHICAGO 


f»r  tht  Efiabihhmtnt  aj 

HOMES  FOR  BUSINESS 
WO. MEN  andThtlr 
CHILDREN 


544I-544J  Madison  Ave. 
Chicago 


By  J.  L.  Frazier,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

harmonies  throughout  being  very  good.  The  type-designs  are  also  excellent, 
as  the  specimens  which  we  show  herewith  will  readily  indicate. 

Print  Talks,  the  house  organ  of  the  Pearl  Press,  Brooklyn,  New  A'ork, 
is  gotten  out  for  November  in  gray  and  green  on  light-gray  stock,  the 
effect  as  a  whole  being  very  satisfactory. 

H.  J.  Hbrbold,  Buffalo,  New  York. —  We  have  received  copies  of  an 
interesting  house  organ  gotten  out  to  boost  the  printing  of  the  house  of 
Herbold.  The  work  throughout  is  nicely  handled  and  the  text  is  very 
interesting. 

Russed  H.  Huntington,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania. —  We  would 
suggest  that  some  other  color  combination  than  the  yellow-brown  and  red 
be  used  on  the  motto-card  and  think  that,  inasmuch  as  the  text  is  in  brown, 
a  shade  and  tint  of  blue  would  contrast  more  satisfactorily  with  it  than  do 


the  red  and  yellow ;  or,  perhaps,  inasmuch  as  the  background  on  which 
the  motto  is  mounted  is  green,  green  would  be  preferable  on  the  card  itself. 

J.  Kelly  Simmons,  Vidalia,  Georgia. —  The  blotter  is  nicely  gotten  up 
and  calls  for  no  criticism,  either  in  the  typographical  arrangement  or  in 
the  combination  of  colors  which  has  been  used. 

H.  Emmett  Green,  Anthony,  Kansas,  has  sent  us  another  package  of 
his  attractive  commercial  specimens.  A  pleasing  use  of  old  style,  with 
italic  to  match,  characterizes  Hr.  Green’s  work. 

From  John  McCormick,  Troy,  New  York,  we  have  received  a  booklet  of 
“  Suggestions  for  Yuletide  Gifts,”  gotten  up  in  the  attractive  manner  which 
characterizes  all  of  the  work  we  receive  from  Mr.  McCormick. 

From  M.  C.  Schiele,  of  the  printing  department  of  the  Andrew  Juergens 
Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  we  have  received  a  package  of  attractive  speci¬ 
mens  of  various  kinds.  Among  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  work 


By  J.  L.  Frazier,  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Original  in  colors. 

is  the  exceptionally  clever  use  of  tint-blocks,  which  Mr.  Schiele  cuts  from 
celluloid.  The  effects  secured  by  use  of  these  tint-blocks  are  unusually 
excellent  and  add  much  to  the  otherwise  good  quality  of  the  work. 

The  Laurel  Chronicle,  Laurel,  Mississippi. — •  The  blotter  is  very  nicely 
gotten  up,  although  we  think  that  the  rule  which  has  been  run  across  the 
center  is  rather  too  heavy,  as  it  overshadows,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  type¬ 
face.  Parallel  rules  of  a  lighter  weight  would  be  more  satisfactory. 
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McMpllin  &  AVoellhaf.  Burlington,  Iowa,  are  represented  this  month 
by  some  exceptionally  clever  type-designs.  Of  the  specimens  which  we  have 
received  from  them,  we  like  best  the  title-page  and  the  text  page  of  a 


of  one,  together  with  a  reproduction  of  the  title-page  of  the  other.  The 
style  in  wliich  each  booklet  is  gotten  up  is  excellent  and  speaks  well  for 
the  ability  of  the  Walden  Typesetting  Company  to  handle  the  best  in  design. 


THE  DAWN  of 
TO-MORROW 


AND  OTHER  SERMONS 


Delivered  in 

The  Pint  English  Lutheran  Church 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

By 

ANDREAS  BARD 


VOL.  II 


BURLINGTON.  IOWA 
THE  GERMAN  LITERARY  BOARD 
19  11 


THE  DAWN  OF  TO-MORROW. 

"We  have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy;  whereunto  ye 
do  well  that  ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a 
dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn  and  the  day  star  arise  in 
your  hearts." — If.  Pet.  1:19. 


PLENDID  vision  of  night  and 
light,  of  darkness  and  dawn! 
Like  an  eagle  the  inspired 
writer  soars  into  a  lofty  height 
and  thence  reviews  the  pano¬ 
rama  of  human  struggles.  Are 
we  prepared  to  follow? 

I  can  imagine  that  we  are  not.  Modem  life 
is  so  much  like  a  variety  show  that  we  refuse 
to  take  any  of  its  departments  seriously.  In¬ 
toxicated  with  unnumbered  sensations  of  stage 
and  street,  of  commerce  and  politics,  of  fads 
and  fashions,  the  brain  is  losing  the  art  of 
concentration.  It  resembles  a  child,  bewildered 
by  the  countless  sights  of  a  circus  and,  there¬ 
fore,  unable  to  gather  one  strong  impression. 
We  may  not  be  prepared  to  agree  with  the 
cynic : 


Handsome  pages  by  McMullin  &  Woellhaf,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


booklet,  entitled  “  The  Dawn  of  To-morrow,”  reproductions  of  which  we 
show  herewith.  The  other  specimens  are  all  very  satisfactory,  and  none  of 
them  contains  features  which  call  for  criticism. 


TRAl 


SPECIMEN  BOOK 
OP  TYPE  F.ACES 
SETS?  CAST  ON 
THE  MONOTYPE 


THE  WAI.DF.  X 
TYPESETTIXC; 
CO.\IPAN^■  aiicago 

5U1-.  I'LY-MULTH  I’l.ACl; 
TELENIWVE  PIAHRISrjS'  isiu 


Cover  and  title-page  by  the  AValden  Typesetting  Company,  Chicago. 

Fnoii  the  AValdcn  Typesetting  Company,  of  Chicago,  we  have  received 
two  booklets  gotten  out  in  the  interests  of  this  firm’s  business.  Both  of 
them  are  well  printed,  and  we  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  cover 


A  BOOKLET  from  the  Knowles  &  Iloltman  Companj',  Cincinnati,  is  a 
veiy  attractive  piece  of  printing.  It  describes  the  plant  of  the  Knowles  & 
Holtman  Company,  and  is  illustrated  with  numerous  half-tones  showing  the 
various  departments. 

A  BOOKLET  descriptive  of  the  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
and  containing  numerous  illustrations  of  the  various  departments  of  that 
plant  lias  been  received.  It  is  excellently  gotten  up,  and  the  platemaking 
and  presswork  are  unusually  good. 

A  MENU  printed  from  hand-lettered  plates  by  V.  W.  Grant  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  a  very  attractive  piece  of  lettering  and 
design.  The  colors  of  inks  and  stock  are  harmonious,  and  the  arrangements 
of  all  the  pages  are  such  as  to  admit  of  no  criticism. 

The  Rice  Press,  Flint,  Michigan,  has  sent  out  an  attractive  holiday 
blotter  in  which  a  decorative  Christmas  tree  is  the  predominating  feature. 
The  tr'pography  is  very  pleasing,  although  the  red  used  is  rather  dark 
and  the  addition  of  a  little  yellow  would  improve  it. 

A  HOLIDAY  greeting  received  from  Robert  Frothingham,  of  the  Delineator 
Magazine,  is  unusually  attractive.  Two  finely  printed  colored  illustrations 
are  tipped  on  the  greeting  and  are  very  attractive.  The  greeting  itself  is 
printed  in  liglit-brown  and  dark-brown  ink  on  brown  stock. 

Feoji  Redmond’s  Printery,  Burlington,  Kansas,  we  have  received  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  membership  in  the  “  Do  Your  Christmas  Shopping  Early  Society.” 
The  arrangement  of  the  certificate,  togetlier  with  the  text  therein,  is 
unique,  and  will  prove  good  local  advertising  for  the  company  sending  it 
out. 

Harry  T.  Sandy,  Brooklyn,  New  York. —  The  specimens  are  very  pleas¬ 
ingly  gotten  up,  although  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on  pages  sucli  as  tlie  title-pages  of  the  banquet  and  reception  menus  and 
the  Ladies’  Night  program,  the  arrangement  of  the  text  in  groups  of  several 
lines,  rather  than  spreading  it  out  over  the  entire  pages,  gives  a  much 
more  pleasing  effect.  The  commercial  work  is  very  satisfactory. 

A  BOOKLET  of  examples  of  the  work  by  students  attending  the  St. 
Bride’s  Foundation  Practical  Printing  Classes,  in  London,  shows  some  unu¬ 
sually  striking  examples  of  typographical  arrangement.  The  simplicity  of  the 
designs  is  liighly  commendable,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  work  has 
been  confined  to  old  styles  and  italics  to  match,  makes  the  book  especially 
pleasing.  The  color  combinations  are  excellent  throughout,  and  the  softer 
liarinonies  predominate. 
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Impressions,  the  house  organ  of  the  JIcConuick  Press,  tVichita,  Kansas, 
comes  to  us  for  November,  printed  in  dark  green  and  liglit  green  on  wliite 
stock,  tlie  effect  being  very  satisfactory.  The  cover  is  printed  from  fiat  tints 
in  these  two  colors,  and  shows  a  conventional  landscape  effect. 

A.  B.  Hough,  Washington,  New  Jersey. —  The  letter-head  which  you 
have  sent  for  criticism,  and  which  was  done  by  J.  V.  Flint,  is  an  unusually 
clever  arrangement,  and  we  find  nothing  therein  to  criticize.  The  color 
combination,  as  well  as  the  type-design,  is  excellent,  and  the  letter-head  as 
a  whole  is  very  pleasing. 

P.  0.  Grist,  Lenore,  North  Carolina. —  While  the  conception  of  the 
blotter  is  excellent,  we  feel  that  the  type  which  has  been  used  is  rather 
light  and  hard  to  read.  We  think  that  if  the  blotter  had  been  kept 
throughout  in  a  series  in  which  the  center  group  is  set,  the  effect  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory.  We  would  also  suggest  in  addition  that  you 
avoid,  wherever  possible,  the  use  of  hair-lines,  either  for  tlie  jmrpose  of 


I  t)i6  CSmitUBfittWifg  s'fseon  (mifs  !ts>  m  l|)C 
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Ifttni  hif  act  thankful  (ot  past  (■'Hiors;.  Co  all 
(hOBf  tsho  paiimiijc  as  in  tije  fulmr  lot  giut 
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//aB,.,..,./-...  A.O.,  f./c 


Greeting  by  The  Bishop  Press,  Kansas  City. 


dashes,  or  rules  for  underscoring,  as  they  rarely,  if  ever,  print  an  unbroken 
line,  and  are  rather  too  light  to  harmonize  in  tone  with  the  majority  ot 
type- faces. 

We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  an  attractive  Thanksgiving  card 
which  was  sent  out  by  The  Bishop  Press,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  The 
original  is  in  several  colors  and  is  unusually  pleasing. 

A  p.vcKAGE  of  specimens  from  the  Ewing  Press,  Chicago,  contains  some 
excellent  examples  of  type-design.  Among  others,  a  calendar  arrangement 
is  very  pleasing,  and  we  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  it.  The  original 
was  printed  in  black  and  colors  on  white  stock. 

C.  Leon  Moore,  Denver,  Colorado. —  The  adverrisements  which  you  have 
submitted  for  criticism  are  excellent,  and  we  would  compliment  you  upon 
the  originality  which  the  work  shows.  For  the  particular  purpose  for 
which  these  advertisements  are  designed  they  are  exceptionally  good,  and 
call  for  no  criticism  whatever. 

Me  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  a  title-page  of  a  booklet  gotten  out 
to  commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  ot  the  firm  of  Christian  Mansfeld, 
Leipzig,  Germany,  manufacturers  of  various  forms  of  printing  machinery. 
The  booklet  is  attractively  gotten  up  in  colors,  the  cover-page  being 
heavily  embossed  in  gold  on  brown  stock. 


P.  H.  Lorenz,  Buckhannon,  IVest  Virginia. —  The  specimens  are  all 
very  nicely  gotten  up,  and  we  find  nothing  in  tlicm  to  which  we  can  take 
exception,  although  perhaps  the  placing  of  the  feature  line  a  trifle  higher 
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Attractive  blotter  bj'  'The  Ewing  Press,  Chicago. 

on  the  cover-page  of  the  menu  would  be  more  satisfactory.  .\s  it  is  now, 
it  comes  rather  close  to  the  center  of  the  page,  and  we  feel  that  raising  it 
a  trifle  would  keep  the  page  in  better  proportion. 
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An  attractive  German  title-page. 
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Pages  from  a  new  type  catalogue  by  Genzsch  &  Heyse,  Hamburg,  Germany.  Originals  in  colors. 


From  Genzsch  &  Heyse,  Hamburg,  Germany,  we  are  in  receipt  of  a 
booklet  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a  new  type-face  designed  by  this  firm, 
called  the  “  Hans  Sachs.”  The  latter  is  very  pleasing  for  many  forms  of 
commercial  work,  and  we  show  herewith  reproductions  of  pages  in  which 
it  has  been  used. 


Page  from  a  handsome  booklet  by  The  Franklin 
Press,  Detroit. 


Wm.  Grun,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. —  The  letter-head  design  is  very  sat¬ 
isfactorily  arranged,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  the  rule 
underneath  the  group  of  solid  matter  is  rather  close  to  the  last  line,  we 
have  no  criticism  to  offer  regarding  it.  Of  the  color  combinations,  we  pre¬ 
fer  the  one  in  which  the  rules  are  printed  in  gray. 

Ch-vrles  IVaterbury,  Elkhorn,  Wisconsin. —  The  booklet  is  very  nicely 
gotten  up  and  admits  of  but  little  or  no  criticism.  Your  arrangement  of 
the  cover-page  is  very  pleasing,  as  is  also  the  arrangement  of  the  inner 
pages,  although  the  bringing  out  of  the  dates  so  strongly  on  the  latter  is 
rather  unusual  and  quite  a  departure  from  the  regular  custom. 

Ernest  Hamm,  Toronto,  Ontario. —  The  cover  of  the  concert  program  is 
very  pleasing,  although  personally  we  would  suggest  that,  inasmuch  as  you 
have  used  old-style  italic  for  the  feature  lines,  the  use  of  old  style  rather 
than  an  extended  gothic  letter  would  be  preferable  for  the  balance  of  the 
page,  as  the  two  pages  would  then  harmonize  more  satisfactorily. 

Wb  are  in  receipt  of  an  attractive  booklet,  published  by  the  Laurance 
Press  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  for  the  Armstrong-McClenahan  Com¬ 
pany,  of  the  same  city.  The  cover  is  an  especially  interesting  piece  of 
work,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  inner  pages  is  also  very  attractive, 
although  the  presswork  on  the  half-tones  shows  a  lack  of  care  in  make- 
ready. 

Robt.  G.  RuggleSj  Boston,  Massachusetts. —  The  specimens  are  all  very 
satisfactory  and  show  an  originality  of  treatment  which  is  most  commend¬ 
able.  The  fact  that  the  work  has  been  confined  largely  to  the  old-style 
type-faces,  with  italic  to  match,  adds  greatly  to  the  general  excellent  appear¬ 
ance.  The  cover-page  designs  are  unusually  good  and  call  for  no  criticism 
whatever. 

From  The  Franklin  Press,  Detroit,  Michigan,  we  are  in  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  The  Detroiter,  the  house  organ  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  of 
Detroit.  The  booklet  is  elaborately  gotten  up  in  black  and  colors,  the 
nature  of  the  decoration  used  being  suggested  by  the  reproduction  of  one 
of  the  pages  which  we  show  herewith.  The  booklet  is  very  handsome,  and 
tlie  only  possible  criticism  regarding  it  would  be  that  the  decorative 
effect  rather  overshadows  tlie  text  matter  and  the  illustrations. 

Guy  Rummel,  Brazil,  Indiana. —  We  would  suggest  that  the  cover-page 
of  the  folder  would  be  more  attractive  if  you  had  used  a  heavy  rule  around 
the  entire  page,  rather  than  placing  a  heavy  rule  at  the  side  and  bottom 
and  a  light  rule  at  the  other  side  and  top,  thus  giving  the  effect  of  per¬ 
spective  or  the  raising  up  of  the  panels.  We  feel  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
typographical  design  is  of  necessity  to  be  printed  on  a  flat  surface,  the 
arranging  of  the  rules  in  such  manner  as  to  give  a  perspective  is  not  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  this  kind  of  work.  The  conception  of 
the  page  as  a  whole  is  very  satisfactory,  although  we  would  prefer  to  see 
the  type  lines  on  the  third  page  set  in  a  narrower  measure,  as  they  rather 
crowd  the  rules  at  either  end. 
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Robt.  I.  Clegg,  Cleveland,  Ohio. —  The  souvenir  calendar  of  Oberlin 
College  is  very  attractively  gotten  up,  the  tipping-on  of  the  prints  giving 
an  unusually  pleasing  effect  to  the  pages  as  a  whole.  Personally,  we  feel 
that  the  decoration  at  either  end  of  the  calendar  pages  is  rather  strong, 
and  that  it  detracts  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  calendar  and  from  the 
illustrations. 

Ernest  E.  Adaiis,  Toronto,  Ontario,  sends  a  package  of  unusually 
pleasing  specimens.  Several  of  the  jobs  are  printed  from  plates  made  from 


^  human 

p  L/  xQ.ee  is  divi- 
J  ded  into  but  two 
p  classes-esc  those 
p  who  go  ahead 
J  and  do  some- 
p  thing,  and  those 
p  who  sit  still  and 
(  enquire  why  it 
p  was  not  done 

P  the  other  way. 

p 

PPP^^PPPIPPP^^PP 


Better  to  buy  the 
Rogers  Garments 
for  Spring.  I9I2cst^ 
than  to  afterwards 
wish  gou  had. 


(Tie  Canada  Cloak 
Compang,  Limited. 
Toronto 


By  Ernest  E.  Adams,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Original  in  colors. 

drawings  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  is  a  student  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Course.  We 
show  herewith  an  unusual  rule  arrangement,  the  original  of  which  was 
printed  in  two  colors. 

C.  W.  Hardin,  Liberal,  Kansas. —  The  menu  is  an  unusually  attractive 
piece  of  work,  although  we  think  that  the  two  center  pages  should  have 
been  transposed,  placing  the  menu  proper  on  the  right-hand  page.  The 
cover-design  is  excellent  and  shows  much  originality.  The  letter-head  is 
also  very  pleasing  and  calls  for  little  if  any  criticism,  although  we  think 
that  perhaps  the  matter,  other  than  the  firm  name,  could  be  just  a  trifle 
smaller. 

H.  F.  Baumgart  and  F.  A.  Oberg,  of  the  United  States  Steamship  Con¬ 
necticut,  have  sent  in  a  eopy  of  the  Thanksgiving  menu.  The  cover  is  very 
attractive  in  design,  although  the  words  “  Thanksgiving  Greeting  ”  should 
have  been  set  in  a  larger  size  of  type,  as  the  rules  and  decoration  on  the 
page  are  much  too  strong  for  the  wording.  The  title-page  would  also  have 
been  much  more  satisfactory  if  a  smaller  percentage  of  it  were  run  in  a 
bright  color.  The  inner  pages  are  very  pleasing,  both  as  to  color  and 
arrangement. 

John  A.  Galton,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. —  The  specimens  are  very 
attractively  gotten  up,  although  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  cover 
for  the  Chattanooga  Poultry  Association.  On  this  cover  you  have  used  an 
unusual  amount  of  decoration,  and  the  panel  arrangement  which  you  have 
used  makes  it  necessary  to  do  an  unpleasing  amount  of  letter-spacing  in 
order  that  the  lines  may  properly  fit.  We  would  suggest  that  you  be  more 
careful  regarding  this  point,  and  before  designing  a  panel  arrangement 


see  to  it  that  the  te.xt  is  sufficient  and  of  the  right  nature  properly  to  fill 
a  design  of  this  eharacter.  The  letter-heads  are  particularly  pleasing,  the 
set  of  stationery  for  the  Morgan  Printing  Company  being  unusually  clever 
and  distinctive. 

H.  A.  Cook,  Bedford,  Pennsylvania. —  The  specimens  are  very  nicely 
gotten  up  and  we  find  little  in  them  to  criticize.  We  note,  however,  that 
you  have  used  on  some  of  the  specimens  several  different  type-faces,  and 
would  suggest  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  harmony  throughout  the  work, 
you  confine  each  specimen  to  as  few  type-faces  as  you  possibly  can,  without 
detracting  from  the  display. 

W.  G.  Reyer,  Chicago,  Illinois. —  The  program  is  very  pleasingly  gotten 
up,  although  we  think  that  there  is  a  too  equal  distribution  of  the  red  and 
green  on  the  cover.  Personally,  we  would  prefer  that  the  green  be  a  trifle 
daAier  and  that  a  less  percentage  of  the  red  be  used.  In  work  of  this  kind, 
where  complementary  or  contrasting  colors  are  used,  from  five  to  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  warm  color  is  usually  considered  all  that  can  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  employed.  While  the  rule  arrangement  in  the  center  of  the  page  is 
intricate  and  shows  considerable  skill,  we  think  that  the  plain  arrangement 
of  the  words  contained  therein  would  be  more  easily  read  and  make  for  a 
better  design  in  the  page  as  a  whole.  This  page  strikes  us  as  being  one 
of  the  instances  in  which  the  compositor  allows  his  regard  for  mechanical 
ingenuity  to  overbalance  his  conception  of  the  best  effect  of  the  wording. 

We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  from  one  of  two  booklets  which  we 
have  recently  received  from  Smith-Brooks,  Denver,  Colorado.  These  book- 


ITH. BROOK  S' 

small  pr«siios  combined 
have  a  capacity  of  125.000  im¬ 
pressions  per  day  of  eiftht  boura; 
tbe  larjie  presses,  of  153,600; 
a  total  of  278,600  impressions 
per  day,  or  580  per  minuto. 
Approximately  300  tons  of  paper 
io  tbrouiib  those  presses  in  a 
year.  Of  one  kind  alone  Smith- 
Brooks  use,  in  twelve  months, 
enoufih  to  cover  ,36  acres  of 


A  page  from  a  handsome  booklet  by  the  Smith- 
Brooks  Company,  Denver,  Colorado. 

lets  are  gotten  up  in  a  most  artistic  manner,  and  illustrate  full  well  the 
ability  of  the  Smith-Brooks  people  to  produee  the  highest  class  of  typo¬ 
graphical  designing. 

The  Lucknow  Sentinel,  Lucknow,  Ontario. —  We  would  suggest  that  the 
letter-head  be  made  more  simple  in  arrangement,  as  we  feel  that  an  e.ccess- 
ive  amount  of  panels  and  ornaments  rather  detracts  from  the  text  and 
from  the  effectiveness  of  the  heading  as  a  whole.  We  would  suggest  that 
wherever  you  use  text  or  gothic  type,  you  should  be  careful  to  place  but 
little  space  between  words,  as  the  nature  of  the  design  of  this  letter  calls 
for  close  spacing.  We  would  also  suggest  that,  wherever  possible,  you  keep 
each  piece  of  commercial  work  in  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  series  of  type. 
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and  tliat  these  series  be  harmonious  both  in  shape  and  in  tone.  Tlie  use 
of  condensed  and  extended  letters  in  the  same  piece  of  work  does  not  give 
the  harmony  of  shape  which  is  desirable,  and  the  use  of  light  and  heavy 
letters  in  the  same  piece  of  work  does  not  admit  of  the  harmony  of  tone 
which  every  good  piece  of  printing  should  have. 

We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  cover  of  the  new  California 
Limited  booklet  of  the  Santa  Fe.  The  original  is  in  full  colors  and  is  very 
striking.  The  inner  pages  are  also  attractively  printed  in  black  and  colors. 
The  booklet  bears  the  imprint  of  The  Henry  0.  Shepard  Company,  Chicago. 


The  cover  of  a  new  Santa  Fe  booklet.  From  the  press  of 
The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company,  Chicago. 


H.  L.  IzoK,  Durand,  Michigan. —  On  the  last  two  pages  of  the  folder 
for  the  Shiawassee  County  Bank,  we  would  suggest  that  you  set  the  type 
matter  in  a  narrower  measure,  as  by  the  present  arrangement  it  comes 
too  close  to  the  nilcs  on  either  side.  The  balance  of  this  booklet  is  very 
nicely  gotten  up.  The  booklet  tor  the  Durand  Woman’s  Club  is  also  very 
satisfactory,  although  the  heavy  rules  do  not  print  well  on  the  antique 
stock,  and  we  think  that  a  light  border,  more  open,  would  have  been  pref¬ 
erable  in  this  case.  The  arrangement  of  the  text  matter  in  this  booklet  is 
very  pleasing. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENT. 

There  are  on  our  desk  two  items  about  educational 
efforts  which  show  at  a  glance  the  wide  influence  of  the 
pi’esent  educational  movement.  One  has  its  origin  in  a  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  other  in  Harrisburg  Typographical  Union 
and  the  Master  Printers’  Association.  These  are  called 
“classes  in  printing,”  and  the  program  provides  for  twenty- 
six  lectures  or  talks  in  various  Harrisburg  offlees.  The 
instructor  is  James  Reid,  a  graduate  of  the  London  (Eng¬ 
land)  Institute  of  Technology,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  special 
instructors,  who,  with  subjects,  are  as  follows: 

Jobwork,  R.  N.  Bernheisel;  Imposition,  Ralph  Laverty; 
Colorwork,  Mark  Hoerner;  Title-pages,  George  W.  Nagle; 


Magazine  Advertisements,  Hatch  Barrington;  News  Ad¬ 
vertisements,  C.  E.  Ripper;  Tabular  Work,  B.  G.  Rapp; 
Make-up  for  Bookwork,  D.  L.  Keister;  Paper,  James 
Steese;  Make-ready,  John  Fries;  Proofreading,  0.  M. 
Baker;  News  Make-up,  Harry  Kellar. 

Mr.  Reid,  who  has  been  the  moving  spirit  in  the  enter¬ 
prise,  says  that,  having  secured  the  support  of  the  local 
union,  he  experienced  little  difficulty  in  securing  special 
instructors  and  the  privilege  of  using  offices  as  lecture- 
rooms.  The  lessons  are  divided  as  follows : 

Grade  1. —  Spelling  and  punctuation ;  compounding  and 
division  of  words ;  accents  and  signs;  tools  in  common  use; 
lays  of  cases;  sizes  of  type-bodies  and  relation  of  same; 
classes  of  type-faces  for  book  and  job  work;  composi¬ 
tion,  distribution,  spacing;  proofreaders’  marks;  technical 
terms  and  phrases;  casting  up  copy;  sizes  of  furniture 
and  chases;  imposition,  locking  up  and  unlocking  forms; 
use  of  signatures;  sizes  of  papers  and  cards;  number  of 
sheets  in  quii’es  and  reams. 

Grade  2. —  Casting  up  value  of  composition;  casting  off 
copy  and  manuscript;  imposition  and  making  margins; 
setting  title-pages  for  bookwork ;  setting  notes,  appendixes 
and  indexes;  measurements  of  pages  and  making  up;  set¬ 
ting  advertisements  and  jobwork;  classification  of  job- 
work;  display  and  proper  selection  of  type;  use  of  orna¬ 
ments,  borders  and  cuts;  composition  of  colorwork;  har¬ 
mony  and  selection  of  colors;  quantity  of  paper;  classes 
of  papers;  component  parts  of  type-metal;  weight  of  type 
and  leads. 

The  first  grade  is  intended  for  apprentices,  but,  as 
many  journeymen  are  weak  on  the  subjects,  those  who  do 
not  pass  a  successful  examination  in  the  first  grade  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  their  second  grade.  The  typographical 
union  offers  as  a  prize  for  the  highest  number  of  points 
a  scholarship  in  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  of  Instruction  in 
Printing. 

The  other  effort  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Franklin 
Club  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  nothing  less  than  notice  that 
the  university  has  an  organizer  in  the  field  enrolling  stu¬ 
dents  for  a  course  in  cost-finding,  accounting  and  business 
administration.  A  start  will  be  made  on  February  1,  1912, 
and  the  course  will  comprise  about  sixteen  lessons.  The 
university  has  hopes  of  developing  this  effort  so  that  it  can 
be  given  by  correspondence. 


ANARCHISM. 

Breathes  there  a  comp,  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  cussed  at  proofs  and  said, 

“I  wish  proofreaders  were  —  somewhere.” 

Whose  thoughts  are  calm,  whose  lips  are  mute. 

Like  those  of  some  dam-fool  galoot 

That  wants  to  cuss,  but  doesn’t  dare? 

If  sucli  there  breathe,  but  how  in  —  well. 

Of  him  we  have  no  time  to  tell ; 

Our  song  is  of  the  poor,  old  dub 
That  sets  the  job  and  ought  to  know 
Where  they  who  mark  the  proofs  would  go 
If  he  could  coax  them  with  a  club. 

Who  dreams  that  some  day  he  will  be 
Transposed  to  shores  across  the  lea, 

Where  he  at  proofs  no  more  need  look. 

To  there  behold  the  whole  dam  crew. 

Proofreaders  —  copyholders,  too  — 

Dangling  from  a  copy-hook. 

—  D.  G.  E. 


The  weakest  printer  is  he  who  has  no  faith  in  himself; 
the  strongest  is  he  who  in  the  assurance  of  strength  finds 
strength  itself. —  Ben  Franklin  Monthly, 
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Machine  Com- 

poMioTL 


BY  JOHN  S.  THOMPSON. 

The  experiences  of  composing-machine  operators,  machinists  and  users  are  solicited,  with  the  object  of  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning  the  best  methods  of  jetting  results. 


Hair-lines. 

A  Missouri  operator  writes :  “  Our  linotype  slugs  are 

showing  up  hair-lines  as  indicated  by  the  enclosed  proof. 
Can  you  tell  us  what  the  trouble  is?  They  have  been  run¬ 
ning  that  way  quite  a  while.” 

Answer. —  Your  matrices  are  in  such  bad  condition  that 
the  only  remedy  is  to  buy  new  matrices.  You  will  probably 
have  to  buy  matrices  for  the  first  sixteen  channels,  also 
“  b,”  “  g,”  and  em  quads.  To  prevent  a  recuri-ence  of  this 
trouble,  clean  the  spacebands  daily  and  graphite  them 
properly. 

Friction  Clutch. 

R.  H.  B.,  a  Wisconsin  operator,  writes:  “When  the 
machine  is  in  starting  position  (on  the  automatic  stopping 
pawl)  the  clutch,  instead  of  stopping,  as  it  should,  will 
sometimes  wabble  and  always  turn  back  far  enough  so  as 
to  prevent  the  distributor  shifter  pushing  in  the  last  two 
or  three  matrices.  Have  looked  over  the  machine  and 
adjustments,  but  failed  to  find  the  cause.” 

Answer. —  There  is  no  harm  in  the  condition  noted. 
A  remedy  for  the  action  of  distributor  shifter  is  secured  by 
placing  a  piece  of  one-point  brass  rule  between  the  cam 
rider  (B-76)  and  the  cam-rider  stop  screw  (B-77)  in  the 
shifter  hub.  This  will  cause  the  end  of  the  cam  rider  to 
clear  the  cam  a  trifle,  which  will  allow  the  spring  to  act 
fully.  The  fact  that  the  cams  turn  back  a  trifle  shows  that 
the  machine  is  working  freely.  If  the  buffers  are  gummy 
this  may  cause  the  clutch  to  carry  over  farther  than  neces¬ 
sary  and  then  rebound.  In  this  case,  clean  the  pulley  and 
surface  of  the  clutch  buffers  with  gasoline.  Use  no  resin  or 
soap  at  this  place. 

Troubles  of  a  Kansas  Operator. 

A  letter  from  an  operator  in  Kansas  reads  as  follows: 
“(1)  On  a  rebuilt  No.  1  Model,  when  the  second  elevator 
is  held  at  the  distributor  box,  the  machine  often  returns  to 
normal  without  the  operator  touching  the  controlling  lever. 
Matrices  remain  in  first  elevator.  Then,  again,  once  in 
a  while  half  a  line  will  transfer  and  machine  returns  to 
normal.  I  can  readily  transfer  matrices  from  first  to  sec¬ 
ond  elevator  by  hand.  (2)  The  first  four  or  five  keyrods 
in  motion  bow  frightfully.  I  see  nothing  binding  them. 

(3)  On  No.  5  Model,  once  or  twice  when  pump  was  at  full 
stroke  the  machine  stopped.  I  turned  driving-clutch  and 
then  it  worked  all  right.  Plunger  and  clutch  run  clean. 

(4)  On  the  Model  No.  1  there  is  no  mercury  governor,  and 
no  pressure  governor  on  either  machine.  Can  you  expect 
better  slugs  than  the  fair  example  I  send?  (5)  Another 
thing  about  the  slug  is,  you  will  observe  the  ‘  ot  ’  in  the 
word  ‘  pot  ’  has  pulled  loose.” 

Answer. —  (1)  If  the  first  elevator  returns  to  normal, 
still  holding  the  line  when  the  second  elevator  is  up,  it  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  clutch  shoes  are  gummy  or  that  the  clutch- 


arm  screw  has  worked  loose.  It  may  also  mean  that  the 
catch  on  the  arm  is  worn.  This  part  is  BB-17.  See  if  it 
shows  wear.  Also  take  off  clutch  and  clean  leathers  and 
pulleys.  (2)  When  the  keyrods  bend  on  rising,  it  is  due  to 
an  obstructed  movement.  See  if  the  verge  pawls  are  bind¬ 
ing  on  matrices  in  the  channels.  Note  if  the  matrices  can 
escape  freely.  Try  with  channels  empty.  (3)  The  clutch 
may  be  pulling  weakly  if  the  plunger  sticks  when  down. 
Take  out  plunger  and  put  some  tallow  and  graphite  in  the 
well  and  allow  it  to  run  that  way  for  a  while.  This  will 
loosen  the  oxid  on  the  sides  of  the  well.  Withdraw  plunger 
and  skim  metal  after  an  hour’s  run.  (4)  The  slug  you 
sent  is  as  good  as  you  can  expect,  although  a  trifle  spongy. 
A  new  plunger  might  help  matters.  Keep  the  cross  vents 
of  the  mouthpiece  open;  clean  them  out  daily  with  a 
pointed  instrument.  This  will  tend  toward  greater  solidity 
in  slugs.  (5)  The  breaking  off  of  the  face  of  the  slug  is 
due  to  its  spongy  condition.  See  answer  to  question  No.  4 
for  remedy. 

To  Test  Pot  Lock-up. 

J.  D.  B.,  a  North  Carolina  operator,  writes:  “I  am 
enclosing  shavings  from  bottom  of  slugs  cast  on  my  rebuilt 
Model  1  Linotype,  which  I  received  direct  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  factoiy  some  six  weeks  ago.  The  bright  bottom  and 
excess  of  metal  which  accumulates  back  of  the  mold  when 
the  slug  is  cast  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lock-up 
is  not  quite  right,  but  I  am  rather  reluctant  about  chang¬ 
ing  any  adjustment  supposed  to  have  been  made  before 
machine  was  shipped.  I  am  a  close  student  of  your  book, 
‘  The  Mechanism  of  the  Linotype.’  In  making  the  adjust¬ 
ment  to  two  thicknesses  of  paper,  what  is  the  best  way  of 
applying  the  paper  between  vise  jaws  and  mold?  It  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  that  a  comma  runs  in  the  em-quad  channel 
and  ‘  t’s  ’  in  the  ‘  e  ’  channel.” 

Answer. —  It  appears  the  lock-up  is  not  correct  between 
the  pot-mouth  and  mold.  Your  reference  to  two  thicknesses 
of  paper  in  a  test  applies  only  to  a  lock-up  between  the 
mold  and  matrix  line.  You  can  hold  the  first  elevator  up 
by  hand  while  testing  with  the  paper.  Test  the  lock-up 
between  the  pot-mouth  and  mold  as  follows:  (1)  Draw 
out  mold-disk;  clean  the  back  of  the  mold  free  of  metal, 
and  clean  mouthpiece.  (2)  Ink  the  back  of  the  mold  from 
end  to  end  lightly  with  red  or  blue  ink.  (3)  Close  vise  and 
allow  the  cams  to  make  several  revolutions.  (4)  Pull  out 
disk  and  examine  the  mouthpiece.  The  condition  of  lock-up 
will  then  be  known.  If  the  lock-up  is  correct  the  ink  will 
be  evenly  distributed  on  the  mouthpiece,  and  then  no  change 
will  be  necessary.  If  it  is  uneven  then  you  may  have  to 
adjust  the  pot-legs  or  you  may  have  to  use  a  file  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  mouthpiece.  However,  this  is  a  last  resort.  If 
the  lock-up  is  correct  and  the  trouble  continues,  you  may 
increase  the  temperature  of  the  metal  gradually  and  note 
if  the  accumulation  on  the  mouthpiece  is  still  present,  for 
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in  a  case  of  this  kind,  if  the  metal  is  not  quite  hot  enough 
it  will  adhere  to  the  pot-mouth  and  prevent  proper  lock-up. 
The  increase  of  heat  will  prevent  this  trouble.  In  regard 
to  matrices  dropping  into  wrong  channels,  remove  such 
matrices  and  see  that  the  channel-entrance  guides  are  equi¬ 
distant.  This  will  insure  that  the  matrices  will  enter 
proper  channels. 

Type-hi^h  Slu^s. 

An  Iowa  operator  asks  the  following  questions:  “(1) 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  height  of  the  ends  of 
a  slug  which  is  so  noticeable  when  twin  slugs  are  made  in 
forms?  (2)  How  far  should  the  block  on  pump-stop  lever 
clear  the  block  on  pump-lever  —  one,  two,  or  three  points — ■ 
when  full  justification  takes  place?  (3)  What  is  the 
pi-oper  way  to  level  up  a  machine  other  than  placing  the 
level  on  the  vise  cap?  (4)  Would  a  back  mold-wiper 
remove  the  tendency  of  thin  flakes  of  metal  to  adhere  to 
the  bottom  of  slugs?  (5)  Can  the  old,  smooth  cams  in  the 
keyboard  be  replaced  with  milled  ones?  ” 

Answer. —  (1)  When  slugs  are  tx’immed  unevenly  by  the 
back  trimming-knife,  the  right  end  of  the  slug  is  usually 
a  trifle  higher  than  the  opposite  end.  If  a  back  mold-wiper 
(F-925)  is  attached  and  kept  in  order  it  will  tend  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  wear  on  the  back  knife,  and  thereby  maintain  the 
correct  adjustment  longer.  The  wear  on  the  knife  is  usually 
from  the  adhering  metal  on  the  mold.  Set  this  knife  so  that 
the  slug  when  cold  will  measure  .918  inch  on  each  end. 
(2)  The  pump-stop  should  just  clear  the  catch -block  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  allow  it  to  descend  without  friction.  One  point 
is  ample.  (3)  Level  machine  on  vise  cap,  using  the  level  in 
both  directions.  (4)  If  the  flakes  of  metal  on  the  slug  are 
due  to  the  back  knife  failing  properly  to  trim  the  slug,  you 
will  have  to  set  the  knife  properly  before  any  relief  can  be 
obtained.  If  the  mold  is  rounded  off  on  the  edges  by 
scraping  or  other  improper  handling,  no  relief  is  possible, 
because  there  will  be  a  fringing  around  the  slug.  Ascertain 
by  examination  which  of  the  foregoing  conditions  are  pres¬ 
ent.  You  should  have  a  back  mold- wiper  at  any  rate. 
(5)  Yes;  order  H-570.  You  should,  however,  correspond 
with  the  Mergenthaler  Company,  giving  model  and  number 
of  machine. 

Transpositions  of  Matrices  and  Spacebands. 

The  following  is  from  an  Oklahoma  operator:  “I  am 
bothered  with  spaceband  transpositions;  especially  does 
this  occur  in  the  word  ‘  all,’  the  band  falling  between  ‘  al  ’ 
and  ‘  1,’  and  in  the  words  ‘  and,’  ‘  board,’  ‘  will,’  etc.,  dividing 
the  last  letter  from  the  word.  It  occurs  more  in  the  thin 
letters,  though  I  have  about  the  same  trouble  with  a  cap. 
line.  I  believe  it  is  caused  from  tardy  matrices,  but  I  have 
kept  the  magazine  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  have  also 
given  the  same  attention  to  the  keyboard  cams  and  rollers, 
and  I  think  they  are  in  fine  shape.  I  notice  sometimes 
when  I  touch  a  key  the  matrix  in  the  magazine  will  seem  to 
start,  but  requires  a  second  or  third  touch  to  bring  it  down, 
and  at  other  times  the  matrix  does  not  drop  down  to  the 
second  or  lower  pawl  to  be  in  readiness  when  key  is  touched, 
but  requires  a  second  effort  to  bring  it  down.  This  causes 
'  outs  ’  in  the  proof,  and  makes  it  bad,  and  something  fierce, 
with  the  spaceband  transpositions.  Otherwise  I  set  almost 
an  0.  K.  proof.  There  seems  to  be  something  wrong  with 
the  assembler  or  brake,  as  the  matrices  come  crashing  down 
in  an  unnatural  way  and  seem  to  cause  a  vibration  in  the 
assembler.  This  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the  transposi¬ 
tions,  as  they  are  in  such  an  agitated  condition  when  the 
spaceband  drops  that  it  is  liable  to  fall  in  between  the  let¬ 
ters  in  the  word.  The  brake  seems  to  be  in  order,  as  I  have 
renewed  some  parts  and  have  on  a  new  star-wheel.  This 


machine  is  a  Model  5,  and  the  assembler  brake  is  different 
from  others,  being  a  roller-pin,  which  I  have  recently 
renewed.  I  have  also  renewed  the  assembler  rails  above 
the  star-wheel  —  the  buffer  strips.  Do  you  think  the  fault 
is  with  the  magazine,  the  pawls  not  rising  high  enough,  or 
the  assembly  chute?  ” 

Answer. —  To  determine  the  cause  of  this  trouble  you 
will  have  to  do  some  experimenting.  Remove  the  cam  cov¬ 
ers  and  touch  the  keys  of  the  offending  characters,  and  note 
how  quickly  the  cams  are  rotated  after  they  drop.  If  you 
find  that  they  are  slow  in  action  after  dropping,  then 
remove  the  cam  yoke  and  oil  the  pivot  and  sharpen  the 
milled  edge,  if  it  happens  to  be  filled  with  rubber  or  is  dull. 
The  rollers  should  be  roughened  with  coarse  flint  paper  or 
washed  with  cold  water  and  soap.  If  this  operation  is  suc¬ 
cessful  you  will  have  proper  action  of  your  cams.  The 
chute-spring  points  should  be  raised  just  a  trifle  above  the 
horizontal.  In  regard  to  a  matrix  starting  out  of  magazine 
and  not  coming  except  for  another  touch,  this  may  be  due 
to  the  matrix  binding  near  the  entrance,  or  to  bruised  or 
foul  ears.  It  may  be  due  also  to  the  keyboard-roller  speed 
being  too  great.  Test  speed  of  driving  pulley.  It  should 
not  be  over  seventy  revolutions  a  minute.  Sometimes  the 
trouble  is  caused  by  the  keyrod  spring  not  retracting  the 
rod.  Clean  the  assembler  slide  with  gasoline,  and  do  not 
allow  oil  or  gTaphite  on  the  surface. 

Imperfect  Slu^s. 

A  Western  operator  relates  the  following  experience: 
“  I  am  having  some  trouble  casting  slugs  from  a  thirty-em 
border  casting-block.  The  slugs  are  hollow  on  the  right 
end,  and  five  ems  have  to  be  cut  off  the  slugs  to  insure  a 
solid  base.  When  the  temperature  of  the  metal  is  lowered 
so  the  foot  of  the  slug  is  solid,  the  face  then  becomes  imper¬ 
fect.  In  recasting,  about  every  fourth  slug  sticks  in  the 
mold.  This  happens  when  the  knives  barely  touch  the  slug. 
If  the  knife  is  set  to  trim  the  slug,  every  one  sticks.  We 
have  cleaned  the  pot  and  have  rubbed  oil  and  graphite  in 
the  mold,  which  helps  some.  But  when  the  oil  is  burned  out 
the  stick  occurs  again.  This  machine  is  one  of  the  fii’st 
west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  was  rebuilt  a  few  years  ago. 
It  gives  good  service  on  straight  matter.  Would  like  a  few 
suggestions  toward  correcting  the  trouble.” 

Answer. —  There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  but  that  you  can 
secure  good  slugs  out  of  the  machine  while  casting  borders 
if  a  few  simple  directions  be  followed :  ( 1 )  Remove  plunger 

and  clean  it  so  that  the  grooves  are  free  from  dust.  (2) 
Remove  enough  metal  from  the  pot  so  that  about  one-half 
inch  of  the  well  is  visible  above  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
(3)  Place  a  small  piece  of  mutton  tallow  in  the  well  and 
insert  the  rotary  wire  brush  and  give  the  well  a  thorough 
brushing.  To  the  melted  tallow  add  about  one  teaspoonful 
of  dry  graphite.  (4)  With  the  hooked  end  of  the  pot- 
mouth  wiper  (F-304)  clean  the  hole  in  the  side  of  the  well; 
this  will  insure  a  free  inlet  for  metal  to  enter  the  well. 

(5)  Place  the  plunger  in  the  well,  which  will  have  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  graphite  and  tallow  to  lubricate  it  in  its  down 
stroke.  Increase  the  stress  of  the  pump-lever  spring  to 
give  more  force.  Fill  the  pot  to  normal  height  with  metal. 

(6)  Clean  the  cross  vents  of  the  mouthpiece  with  a  pointed 
instrument,  to  allow  the  exhausting  of  air  from  mold  cell. 
With  a  piece  of  stiff  wire  open  the  jets;  this  will  insure 
a  proper  outlet,  for  the  metal  into  the  mold.  (7)  Remove 
the  clutch  and  wash  with  gasoline  the  leathers  on  the  clutch 
shoes  and  clean  the  surface  of  the  pulley  free  from  oil. 
Remove  the  clutch-spring  and  stretch  it,  making  it  at  least 
an  inch  longer.  This  added  stress  should  overcome  the 
tendency  of  the  slugs  to  stick  when  ejecting.  (8)  Remove 
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the  mold  and  scrape  off  all  adhering  particles  of  metal  with 
a  sharp  piece  of  brass  rule.  Clean  the  grooves  in  the  mold 
cap  and  polish  both  inside  surfaces  of  the  mold  with  graph¬ 
ite.  Wipe  mold-disk  where  mold  has  contact  with  it  and 
then  place  the  mold  in  position  to  bring  home  all  the  screws 
firmly.  Set  the  right-hand  knife  so  as  to  trim  the  minimum 
amount  from  the  ribs  of  the  slug.  Recast  about  six  slugs 
and  observe  their  bases.  They  should  not  be  spongy.  If 
they  are  spongy  or  very  hollow  at  the  bottom  it  may  be  that 
the  plunger  is  a  loose  fit  for  the  well.  This  condition  may 
be  ascertained  by  observing  the  surface  of  the  metal  around 
the  plunger-rod  as  it  descends  to  cast.  If  the  surface  is 
very  much  disturbed  at  this  time  a  new  plunger  should  be 
ordered.  If  the  temperature  of  the  metal  is  regular  for 
ordinary  work,  do  not  alter  the  governor.  Use  the  gas- 
cocks  under  the  pot  burner  to  reduce  temperature.  Do  not 
alter  the  mouthpiece  burner.  Operators  should  forward 
slugs  when  asking  infonnation  regarding  defects. 

Keyboard  and  Keyrods. 

An  operator  in  Nebraska  writes:  “I  am  a  regular 
reader  of  The  Inland  Printer  and  get  many  valuable 
hints  therefrom.  Am  now  going  to  ask  some  advice: 
(1)  On  page  39  of  ‘  The  Mechanism  of  the  Linotype  ’  you 
say  that  ‘  upon  retreat  of  mold  after  ejectment,  knife-wiper 
bar  will  drop  and  wiper  be  drawn  along  knife  edges  to 
remove  shavings,’  etc.,  and  that  latch  is  ‘  mei’ely  a  safety 
arrangement  to  compel  descent  of  bar  in  case  it  should  fail 
to  act  properly.’  Now,  on  page  109  of  the  same  book,  in 
giving  a  list  of  machine  actions  during  a  revolution,  para¬ 
graph  1  says  that  as  elevator  descends  with  matrix  line  to 
front  of  mold,  knife-wiper  is  di*awn  downward  to  remove 
shavings  from  knives.  What  I  want  to  know  is  when  the 
knife-wiper  bar  should  descend  —  after  ejectment  or  upon 
descent  of  elevator  to  casting  point?  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  follow  the  plan  on  page  39,  but  I  find  that  when 
I  decrease  the  tension  of  the  flat-bar  spring  enough  so  that 
the  notch  slips  off  the  latch-pin  and  allows  the  bar  to  drop 
after  ejectment,  the  strength  of  the  latch-spring  seems  to 
be  too  great  for  the  flat-bar  spring,  breaking  about  one  of 
the  latter  every  week  on  an  average;  breaks  off  at  hole 
where  screws  fasten  it  to  vise.  Also  have  broken  off  scx’ew, 
which  had  to  be  drilled  out.  Would  it  be  all  right  to  put 
enough  tension  on  bar-spring  so  that  knife  would  never 
operate  except  when  pulled  downward  by  latch?  Is  this 
what  is  meant  on  page  109?  (2)  Would  oil  be  transferred 

to  matrices  if  too  much  was  carried  on  front  mold-wiper? 
(3)  Although  I  know  that  springs  should  not  be  doubled  up 
on  keyrods,  I  find  that  sometimes  when  ‘  doubles  ’  fail  to 
come,  that,  by  putting  on  two  springs,  they  come  all  right. 
If  springs  should  not  be  ‘  doubled  up,’  what  should  I  do 
instead?  (4)  What  is  the  correct  way  to  replace  a  banking- 
bar?  Machine  is  a  rebuilt  Model  1.” 

Answer. —  (1)  The  knife-wiper  is  sometimes  inclined  to 
work  badly,  principally  due  to  metal  lodging  around  the  bar 
where  it  passes  through  the  vise  frame  below  the  flat 
spring.  A  good  plan  is  to  remove  all  the  metal  shavings 
and  to  pack  the  hole  with  cotton  waste,  which  should  be  well 
oiled.  This  will  lubricate  the  bar  and  will  prevent  the 
shavings  lodging  in  that  place.  The  description  in  the  book 
as  you  give  it  (page  39)  covers  the  normal  action  where  it 
descends  by  stress  of  spring.  The  abnormal  action  (page 
109)  is  where  it  is  drawn  downward  by  the  latch-rod  stud. 
The  flat  spring  should  have  only  tension  enough  to  hold  the 
wipei*-bar  securely  in  its  guide,  but  not  so  much  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  free  movement  downward.  (2)  Too  much  oil  on 
the  front  mold-wiper  may  tend  to  foul  the  matrices.  How¬ 
ever,  oil  on  the  ejector  blade  is  more  likely  to  cause  this 


trouble.  Ejector  blade  should  not  be  oiled.  (3)  If  a  key- 
rod  does  not  return  freely  to  place  with  one  spring,  find 
where  it  is  binding  and  remedy  the  trouble.  Doubling  the 
spring  is  a  makeshift  only,  and  is  not  a  step  toward  cor¬ 
recting  the  trouble.  If  you  do  not  get  regular  responses 
when  holding  the  key  down,  note  the  action  of  the  rod  when 
the  channel  is  empty.  If  the  rod  rises  and  drops  regularly 
with  channel  empty,  and  does  not  do  so  with  matrices  in  the 
channel,  it  suggests  dirty  matrices  and  foul  channel.  Clean 
all  the  matrices  and  try  again ;  if  the  trouble  is  not  abated, 
test  the  speed  of  the  machine  driving-pulley.  If  the  pulley 
is  run  faster  than  seventy  revolutions  a  minute,  it  is 
likely  to  cause  the  matrices  to  catch.  If  the  keyboard  roll 
speed  is  above  normal  and  you  consider  it  necessary  to  run 
it  at  that  rate,  you  should  make  two  touches  for  doubles 
instead  of  holding  the  key.  (4)  The  banking-bar  of  the 
keybars  is  removed  and  replaced  to  the  best  advantage 
when  the  keyboard  is  off  of  the  machine.  To  replace  it,  the 
keybars  will  be  in  place,  and  the  keyboard  will  be  tilted 
with  the  back  end  up  a  trifle.  This  places  the  keybars  at 
an  angle,  with  the  top  end  forward.  The  banking-bar  may 
now  be  put  in  position  by  raising  the  keybars  a  trifle  with 
the  forward  top  edge  of  the  banking-bar;  then  put  in  the 
screws. 

Recent  Patents  on  Composing  Machinery. 

Matrix-marking  Machine. —  J.  S.  Bancroft  and  M.  C.  Indalil.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  assignors  to  Iianston  Monotype  Company,  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 
Filed  April  16,  1910.  Issued  November  14,  1911,  No.  1,008,302. 

Paper  Perforator. —  J.  S.  Bancroft  and  M.  C.  Indahl.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
assignors  to  Lanston  Monotype  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Filed  July  18, 

1910.  Issued  November  14,  1911.  No.  1,008,303. 

Matrix-milling  Machine. — •  J.  S.  Bancroft  and  M.  C.  Indahl,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  assignors  to  Lanston  Monotvpe  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Filed  February 
3,  1911.  Issued  November  14,  1911.  No.  1,008,304. 

Metal-pot. —  II.  Degener,  Berlin,  Germany,  assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  New  York.  Filed  April  19,  1910.  Issued  November  28, 

1911.  No.  1,010,401. 

First-elevator  and  Line-delivery  Mechanism. —  C.  Muehleisen,  Berlin,  Ger¬ 
many,  assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company.  New  York.  Filed 
August  25,  1911.  Issued  Nov.  28,  1911.  No.  1,009,851. 

Keyboard  Cam. —  D.  S.  Kennedy,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  assignor  to  Mergen¬ 
thaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  July  1.  1910.  Issued  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1911.  No.  1,010,435. 


AN  EFFECTIVE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE. 

Over  in  Albion,  Michigan,  in  a  small  shop  with  the  lim¬ 
ited  equipment  of  one  14  by  22  Universal  press  and  one 
8  by  12  Gordon,  the  J.  A.  Richards  Company  is  conducting 
a  successful  business  —  and  making  money.  That  this  can 
be  done  with  such  a  limited  equipment  is  due  to  specialty 
printing  —  the  Richards  Company  is  fitted  to  turn  out  work 
which  has  that  distinctive  touch  so  sought  after  by  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  specialty  device  which  has  enabled  this  concern 
to  make  money  where  it  would  otherwise  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible  is  the  “  Multiform  ”  outfit,  consisting  of  a  rule-bender 
and  rule-cutter,  by  means  of  which  designs  are  made  from 
steel  rule,  these  designs  being  used  to  die-cut  various 
advertising  specialties  into  unusual  and  attractive  shapes. 
A  package  of  these  die-cut  specimens  reveals  some  most 
interesting  work.  For  example,  a  window-card  for  the 
comic  opera  “  Cinderella  ”  is  die-cut  in  the  shape  of  a  slip¬ 
per,  with  the  reading-matter  printed  thereon.  It  is  most 
effective,  gives  a  result  not  to  be  obtained  in  any  other 
manner,  and  the  time  for  making  the  dies  was  but  two 
hours.  For  the  printer  who  would  build  up  his  business, 
by  the  use  of  a  most  novel  feature,  the  “  Multiform  ”  outfit 
is  exceptionally  desirable.  It  is  manufactured  and  sold  by 
J.  A.  Richards,  of  Albion,  Michigan. 


Editor  —  “I  really  can  not  see  anything  in  this  manu¬ 
script  of  yours.” 

Young  Journalist  —  “Still,  why  not  publish  it?  Your 
readers  may  have  more  intelligence.”  —  Prmters’  Register. 
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This  department  is  designed  to  furnish  information*  when  availehle*  to  inquirers  on  subjects  not  properly  coming  within  the  scope  of 
the  various  technical  departments  of  this  magazine.  The  publication  of  these  queries  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  closer  understanding 
of  conditions  in  the  trade.  All  requests  for  information  demanding  a  personal  reply  by  mail  should  be  accompanied  by  a  self- 

addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


Gummed  Paper  in  Rolls. 

Under  this  heading  last  month  we  failed  to  list  the 
names  of  the  Ideal  Coated  Paper  Company,  Brookfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Samuel  Jones  Company,  Waver ly, 
New  Jersey,  as  manufacturers  of  gummed  paper  in  rolls. 
The  error  was  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding,  which  we 
regret.  Readers  will  kindly  take  note  of  the  correction. 

Carlton  Perforator. 

(1011)  “Can  you  give  us  the  address  of  the  present 
manufacturers  of  the  Carlton  perforator?  We  believe  it  is 
in  Boston,  but  are  not  sure.” 

Answer. —  The  National  Printing  Machinery  Company, 
Athol,  Massachusetts. 

Riebe  Quoin. 

(1009)  “Will  you  kindly  find  out  who  manufactures 
the  Riebe  quoin,  in  your  city,  and  let  us  have  the  name  and 
address?  ” 

Answer. —  Uprightgrain  Printing  Base  Company,  415 
Dearbom  street,  Chicago. 

Eyelettin^  Machine. 

(1018)  “  We  would  thank  you  for  the  name  of  a  con¬ 

cern  that  manufactures  machines  for  putting  eyelets  in 
envelopes.” 

Answer. —  Edwin  B.  Stimpson  &  Son,  68-70  Franklin 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Chalk-plates. 

(1007)  “  I  am  informed  that  you  can  tell  me  where  to 

purchase  chalk-plates.  If  you  will  do  this  I  will  be  very 
much  obliged.” 

Answer. —  Hoke  Engraving  Plate  Company,  304  North 
Third  street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Printing  and  Paraffining. 

(1020)  “Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  address  of  a 
Chicago  house  that  prints  and  paraffins  cardwork?  ” 

Answer. —  Standard  Playing  Card  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  345  West  Michigan  street,  and  R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co., 
corner  Green  and  Superior  streets. 

“Anchor”  Calendars. 

(1014)  “  Will  you  kindly  advise  us  as  to  who  manufac¬ 

tures  the  ‘Anchor  ’  line  of  calendars?  ” 

Answer. —  It  is  our  information  that  this  line  is  made 
by  the  Cushman  &  Denison  Manufacturing  Company,  240 
West  Twenty-third  street,  New  York  city. 

Pad  to  Slip  Over  Ink  Platen. 

(1005)  “  We  are  desirous  of  finding  out  the  name  of 

the  manufacturer  of  a  pad  which  slips  over  the  ink  platen 
of  a  printing-press  so  that  liquid  ink  can  be  used.  If  you 


know  the  name  of  the  concern  we  wish  you  would  forward 
same  to  us.” 

[Can  any  reader  furnish  this  inf oi'mation ?  —  Editor.] 

Burnishing  Bronze  Labels. 

(1006)  “  We  wish  you  would  please  advise  us  the 

name  of  a  concern  which  has  facilities  for  burnishing 
bronze  labels  in  sheets.” 

Answer. —  The  Standard  Playing  Card  Company,  345 
West  Michigan  street,  Chicago,  does  this  work  for  the 
trade. 

Directory  of  Periodicals. 

(1016)  “  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  a  direc¬ 

tory  containing  a  complete  list  of  all  the  periodicals  pub¬ 
lished  in  America,  and,  if  so,  where  I  will  be  able  to  procure 
same?  ” 

Answer. —  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sons,  300  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Coin-card  Makers. 

(1015)  “We  would  like  to  have  the  name  of  some 
company  that  handles  coin-cards.” 

Answer. —  Detroit  Coin  Wrapper  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  the  Winthrop  Press,  419  Lafayette  street,  New 
York  city;  John  H.  Spies,  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  the  Aldrich 
Company,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Embossed  3tock  for  Menus,  Folders,  etc. 

(1046)  “  Can  you  tell  us  where  we  may  obtain  em¬ 

bossed  stock  for  menus,  folders,  etc.,  that  will  be  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  forms?  ” 

Answer. — Penn  Card  &  Paper  Company,  20  North  Sixth 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  makes  a  specialty  of 
embossed  stock  for  various  forms.  It  is  also  carried  by  the 
J.  W.  Butler  Paper  Company,  Chicago. 

Special  Paper. 

(1004)  “Can  you  tell  us  where  the  paper  of  the 
enclosed  note  is  sold?  We  have  an  order  on  which  no  other 
stock  can  be  used.” 

Answer. —  It  is  manufactured  by  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts.  Any  large  paper- 
dealer  will  handle  an  order  for  this  particular  paper. 

Machine  for  Washing  Bank-notes. 

(1012)  “  We  have  seen  a  notice  in  some  American 

trade-papers,  that  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  the 
American  bank-notes  are  cleaned  in  a  special  machine  for 
this  purpose.  We  should  be  most  obliged  to  you  if  you 
could  give  us  the  name  of  the  makers  for  this  machine.” 

Answer. —  The  machine  used  in  the  Government  Bureau 
of  Printing  and  Engraving  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  wash- 
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ing  bank-notes  was  designed  by  one  of  the  Bureau’s  em¬ 
ployees  and  constructed  in  the  Bureau’s  plant.  Whether 
one  of  these  machines  can  be  purchased  from  the  inventor, 
we  can  not  say,  and  therefore  refer  you  to  J.  W.  Ralph, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engi’aving,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Stock-sheets  for  Theater  Programs. 

(1017)  “Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  a  firm  in 
Chicago  (if  any)  that  handles  stock-sheets  similar  to  the 
one  enclosed,  suitable  for  a  theater  program?  ” 

Answer. —  C.  J.  Albrecht,  Jefferson  Theater  Program 
Company,  512  South  Sherman  street,  Chicago. 

Sanitary  White  Ra^s  for  Printers. 

(1031)  “Will  you  kindly  advise  us  whether  there  is 
a  concern  in  or  about  Chicago  that  makes  a  specialty  of 
shipping  sanitary  white  rags  to  printers  throughout  the 
country? ” 

Answer.- — -Ideal  Sanitary  Supply  Company,  1930  War¬ 
ren  avenue,  Chicago. 

Directory  of  Retail  Stationers. 

(1001)  “  Do  you  issue  a  list  of  names  and  addresses  of 

the  leading  retail  stationery  firms  in  the  United  States? 
If  not,  could  you  tell  me  where  I  could  obtain  same.” 

Answer. — A  directory  of  retail  stationers,  printers, 
engravers,  binders,  etc.,  is  published  semiannually  by  the 
Typo  Mercantile  Agency,  160  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

Machine  to  Punch  Hole  and  Tie  Cord  through  It. 

(1036)  “Can  you  advise  us  the  name  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  a  machine  which  will  punch  one  hole,  run  string 
through  the  same  and  tie  it  in  a  knot?  We  are  under  the 
impression  that  there  is  such  a  machine  on  the  market,  but 
can  not  find  out  who  is  making  it.” 

Answer. — -The  Joseph  E.  Smyth  Company,  644  Federal 
street,  Chicago. 

Number  of  Printing  Offices  in  United  States. 

(1038)  “We  are  very  much  interested  in  learning 
how  many  printing  establishments  there  are  in  the  United 
States,  and  would  thank  you  for  the  information.  It  might 
be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  in  Germany  there  are 
10,500  such  establishments.” 

Answer. — According  to  the  best  authority,  the  United 
States  has  approximately  thirty  thousand  printing-offices. 

Owners  of  Chalk-plate  Patents. 

(1044)  “I  have  a  copy  of  a  book  on  ‘Drawing  for 
Printers,’  by  Ernest  Knaufft,  in  which  it  gives  the  name  of 
the  owner  of  the  chalk-plate  patent,  but  does  not  give  the 
address  of  same.  The  name  given  is  Hoke  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany.  I  would  appreciate  if  you  would  inform  me  where 
it  is  located.” 

Answer. —  Hoke  Engraving  Plate  Company,  304  North 
Third  street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Photoengraving  Schools. 

(1008)  “Having  looked  in  vain  for  a  school  in  New 
Yoi'k  city  that  teaches  photoengraving  or  the  half-tone 
process,  I  appeal  to  you  for  the  information.  By  giving  me 
the  name  and  address  of  such  a  school,  if  one  exists,  in 
New  York  city,  you  will  confer  a  favor  which  will  be 
greatly  appreciated.” 

Answer. —  Photoengraving  is  taught  at  the  Teachers’ 
College  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  city.  Another 
school  is  conducted  by  the  Bissell  College,  Effingham,  Illi¬ 
nois. 


Celluloid  Plates. 

(1041)  “Kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  get  celluloid 
plates  for  printing  purposes.  Any  other  information  on 
same  will  be  appreciated.” 

Answer. —  For  plain  celluloid  sheets  write  the  Celluloid 
Company,  317  West  Adams  street,  Chicago.  If  you  have 
reference  to  celluloid  news-plates,  you  will  be  unable  to 
secure  them,  as  their  manufacture  was  discontinued  some 
years  ago. 

Cookln^-ba^s. 

(1045)  “  Do  you  know  what  mill  manufactures  the 

paper  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cooking-bags 
now  being  put  on  the  market?  Or  do  you  know  of  any 
paper  house  that  handles  the  paper?  ” 

Answer. —  The  paper  is  manufactured  by  the  Union 
Bag  &  Paper  Company,  17  Battery  place,  New  York  city. 
The  Chicago  Daily  News  has  been  running  a  department 
for  the  instruction  of  its  readers  in  the  use  of  paper 
cooking-bags,  and  is  offering  the  bags  for  sale. 

Calendar  Makers. 

(1010)  “I  would  like  to  know  the  names  of  several 
good  calendar  dealers.” 

Answer. — ■  Oliver  Baker  Manufacturing  Company,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.;  Taylor  Brothers  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Goes  Lithographing  Company,  Sixty-first  and  Clark 
streets,  Chicago;  Julius  Bien  Company,  140  Sixth  avenue. 
New  York  city;  Thomas  D.  Murphy  Company,  Red  Oak, 
Iowa;  Stone  Printing  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Roan¬ 
oke,  Va. ;  Gerlach-Barklow  Company,  Joliet,  Ill. 

Machine  for  Gumming  Envelopes. 

(1047)  “I  want  a  machine  for  gumming  envelopes. 
You  shall  oblige  by  telling  me  the  name  of  manufactui'ers 
of  these  machines.  I  am  a  dealer  in  machines  and  supplies 
for  the  printing  trade  —  not  a  printer.” 

Answer. — -  Gumming  machines  for  hand-made  envelopes 
are  made  by  F.  L.  Schmidt,  Eleventh  and  Twenty-first 
streets.  New  York  city,  and  Lester  &  Wasley,  Norwich, 
Connecticut.  M.  D.  Knowlton  Company,  Rochester,  New 
York,  make  gumming  machines  for  all  purposes.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  envelopes,  made  by  machine,  the  gumming  is  done  in 
the  operation  of  manufacture. 

Printers’  Aprons. 

(1019)  “  Can  you  give  me  the  address  of  a  firm,  or 

firms,  that  manufactures  printers’  aprons?  ” 

Answer. — Almost  any  apron  manufacturer  will  make 
printers’  aprons  on  order.  John  Rissman  &  Co.,  841  Blue 
Island  avenue,  Chicago,  make  a  specialty  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  printers’  aprons.  Henry  Melzer,  2235  Milwaukee  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  makes  printers’  aprons.  For  Eastern 
manufacturers,  write  John  S.  O’Connell,  Secretary  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6,  616  World  building.  New  York  city, 
for  information. 

Manufacturers  of  Celluloid  Articles. 

(1002)  “  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  by  letter  the 

names  and  addresses  of  firms  manufacturing  celluloid  arti¬ 
cles  —  for  instance,  an  article  in  the  way  of  a  milk-bottle 
stopper  on  the  order  of  the  enclosed  specimen?  I  should 
like  to  get  the  best  prices  obtainable  in  very  large  quanti¬ 
ties.” 

Answer. — The  milk-bottle  stopper  forwarded  was  proba¬ 
bly  made  by  the  Whitehead  &  Hoag  Company,  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  This  concern  makes  all  kinds  of  celluloid  arti¬ 
cles,  and  we  notice  the  stopper  you  enclosed  in  your  letter 
has  stamped  on  it,  “  Pat.  Apl’d  for,  Newark,  N.  J.”  In  Chi- 
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cago,  the  Cruver  Manufacturing  Company,  2456-2460  West 
Jackson  boulevard;  J.  B.  Carroll,  Carroll  and  Albany  ave¬ 
nues,  and  the  American  Badge  Company,  141-143  West 
Michigan  street,  are  manufacturers  of  celluloid  novelties. 

Chalk-coated  Paper. 

(1050)  “In  your  November  issue,  under  heading  of 
‘  Process  Engraving,’  in  your  answer  to  ‘  Prover,’  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  you  advise  the  purchase  of  chalk-coated  paper,  to 
make  underlays.  Can  you  tell  me  where  the  chalk-paper 
can  be  purchased?  ” 

Answer. —  This  is  the  paper  used  in  the  mechanical 
chalk-relief  overlay  process,  and  is  made  by  Watzelhan  & 
Speyer,  183  William  street,  New  Yoi’k  city.  It  is  a  pat¬ 
ented  process.  For  explanation,  see  advertisement  on  page 
310,  November  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer. 

Stock  for  Tin-wedding  Announcements. 

(1049)  “  Kindly  advise  us  source  of  supply  of  tin-foil 

on  card,  or  suitable  foi’m  for  tin-wedding  announcements  — 
something  symbolic  of  tin.” 

Ans^ver.- —  We  have  been  unable  to  learn  who  carries 
cards  mounted  with  tin-foil  suitable  for  tin-wedding  an¬ 
nouncements.  You  can  make  these  by  mounting  the  cards 
yourself.  Tin-foil  can  be  procured  from  the  Chicago  Tin 
Foil  Company,  1409  Carroll  avenue,  Chicago,  or  John  J. 
Crook,  1653  Warren  avenue,  Chicago.  The  Whiting  Paper 
Company  (Stationery  Department),  152  Duane  street.  New 
York  city,  cai*ries  the  prepared  paper  for  tin-wedding 
announcements. 

Fan-fold  Forms. 

(1003)  “Can  you  furnish  us  with  any  information 
regarding  machinery,  or  special  attachments,  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  what  is  called  ‘  fan-fold  forms  ’  in  continuous  strips? 
We  are  particularly  interested  to  know  whether  attach¬ 
ments  to  do  this  work  may  be  had  and  fitted  to  rotary 
presses.  We  have  seen  some  samples  of  this  sort  of  work, 
but  do  not  know  where  it  is  produced,  and  would  appre¬ 
ciate  any  information  regarding  the  method  of  production 
you  may  be  able  to  supply  us.” 

[We  have  been  unable  to  give  our  correspondent  definite 
information  on  this  subject.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be 
able  to  forward  it. —  Editor.] 

Celluloid  Stereotypes. 

(1013)  “Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  concern  in 
Chicago  making  plates  that  can  be  mailed?  We  understand 
that  the  American  Press  Association  and  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union  do  not  make  these  plates,  but  our  cus¬ 
tomer  thinks  there  is  some  one  in  Chicago  who  makes 
them.” 

Answer. —  Celluloid  stereotypes  were  made  for  some 
years  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere,  but  their  manufacture  has 
been  abandoned,  as  the  work  was  not  found  profitable.  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  one  is  making  these  plates  at  the 
present  time.  Where  plates  have  to  be  sent  at  a  distance 
and  the  cost  of  transportation  is  a  considei'ation,  stereotype 
matrices  are  sent,  which  may  be  cast  and  mounted  at  the 
nearest  newspaper  office. 

Formula  for  Making  Rubber  Stamps. 

(1035)  “Can  you  give  me  any  formula  for  making 
rubber  stamps,  and  the  process?  Also  kindly  refer  me  to 
firms  handling  rubber  and  stick  molding.” 

Answer. — A  good  treatise  for  a  beginner  in  this  work 
may  be  had  by  sending  10  cents  to  Munn  &  Co.,  361  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  asking  for  Supplement  No.  1110.  It  con¬ 
tains  practical  information  on  the  subject,  and  embodies  all 


we  could  offer.  The  following  are  dealers  in  supplies: 
Barton  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York;  Pearre  E. 
Crowl,  14  Clay  street,  Baltimore,  Md.;  J.  F.  W.  Dorman 
Company,  526  North  Calvert  street,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
William  A.  Force  &  Co.,  75  Market  street,  Chicago;  Supe¬ 
rior  Rubber  Type  Company,  32  South  Clinton  street, 
Chicago. 

Classified  Bookbinderies — Slip-sheeting  Machines. 

(1032)  “  Is  there  a  publication  containing  a  classified 

list  of  all  the  bookbinding  establishments  in  the  United 
States  —  that  is,  the  larger  ones,  of  course?  Would  also 
like  to  know  the  names  and  addresses  of  firms  building 
slip-sheeting  machines.  ” 

Answer. —  The  Mercantile  Typo  Book,  published  by  the 
Mercantile  Typo  Agency,  60  Broadway,  New  York  city, 
gives  a  list  of  bookbinding  establishments  and  their  ratings. 
This  is  not  a  separate  list,  however,  printers,  engravers, 
stationers,  electrotypers,  etc.,  being  catalogued  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith.  Gilbert,  Harris  &  Co.,  416  North  Fifty- 
second  avenue,  Chicago,  and  Chambers  Brothers  Company, 
Fifty-second  and  Media  streets,  Philadelphia,  are  manufac¬ 
turers  of  slip-sheeting  machines. 

Pictures  for  Calendars. 

(1030)  “  Will  you  please  give  us  the  names  of  publish¬ 

ers  who  make  a  specialty  of  producing  pictures  suitable  for 
mounting  and  dressing  up  for  calendars.  We  are  needing 
neat,  small,  tasty,  panel  pictures  produced  by  the  three  or 
four  color  process,  photogravure  or  any  other  process  from 
which  good  results  are  secured?  ” 

Answer. —  Mezzo-Gravure  Company,  167  William  street. 
New  York;  the  Van  Dyck  Gravure  Company,  186  Fourth 
street.  New  York;  Rotary  Photogravure  Company,  Pas¬ 
saic,  N.  J.;  Campbell  Art  Company,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.; 
Julius  Bien  Company,  150  Sixth  avenue.  New  York;  Thomas 
D.  Murphy  Company,  Red  Oak,  Iowa;  Gerlach-Barlow 
Company,  Joliet,  Ill.;  Celebrity  Art  Company,  36  Colum¬ 
bus  avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  Williamson-Haffner  Company, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Small  Match-boxes — Paper  for  Covering  Paste¬ 
board  Boxes. 

(1021)  “  Could  you  furnish  us  the  address  of  a  manu¬ 

facturer  of  small  match-boxes  like  sample  enclosed?  Is 
there  a  house  in  the  country  that  makes  paper  for  covering 
pasteboard  boxes  made  up  of  floral  designs  —  that  is,  a 
paper  similar  to  that  of  the  holly  kind  used  at  Yuletide?  ” 

Answer. —  The  match-boxes  of  which  you  forwarded 
sample  are  made  in  Sweden,  Norway  and  Russia  —  chiefly 
in  the  first-named  country.  To  secure  infoi’mation  concern¬ 
ing  the  makers,  write  the  American  Consul,  at  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  enclosing  $1  for  reply.  For  paper  for  covering 
pasteboard  boxes  made  up  of  floral  designs,  write  the  Den¬ 
nison  Manufacturing  Company,  62  East  Randolph  street, 
Chicago;  Henderson  Litho  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Augur,  Swyers  &  Machold,  108  Fulton  street,  New  York 
city. 

Not  a  Labor  Lien. 

(1039)  “  If  I  put  a  Linotype  and  equipment,  including 

metal,  into  a  printing  establishment,  under  an  agreement 
to  furnish  the  company  composition  at  so  much  per  thou¬ 
sand,  for  which  I  am  to  be  paid  weekly,  would  my  claim  be 
considered  as  a  labor  claim  and  a  lien  against  the  office  if 
it  goes  into  receivership,  or  would  I  have  to  take  my  chances 
with  the  men  who  sold  the  company  ink,  paper,  etc.?  ” 

Answer. —  It  is  our  opinion  that  your  claim  would  not 
be  successful  as  a  lien  for  wages.  You  are  selling  a  prodr 
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uct  and  not  working  on  a  weekly  salary.  Payment  for  your 
product  by  the  week  would  not,  in  our  judgment,  constitute 
a  wage  settlement.  Neither  would  the  circumstance  that 
you  have  your  Linotype  in  the  company’s  building  alter  the 
fact  that  you  are  selling  a  product.  However,  there  is 
a  wide  difference  in  the  State  laws  on  this  subject,  and  we 
would  advise  that  you  address  an  inquiry  to  the  attorney- 
general  of  your  commonwealth. 

Steel-die  Stamping  Process. 

(1037)  “We  would  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  you 
could  put  us  in  touch  with  information  regarding  the  steel- 
die  stamping  process.  We  appreciate  your  courtesy  for  the 
trouble  you  took  in  looking  up  the  steel-die  machinery  for 
us.” 

Answer. —  Steel-die  stamping,  as  the  name  implies,  is 
produced  from  an  intaglio-engraving  steel  die.  The  die  is 
highly  polished  metal,  made  for  the  purpose  by  die  engra¬ 
vers.  These  dies  may  be  had  in  standard  sizes,  from  1  by  1 
inch  up  to  4%  by  9  inches.  The  steel  is  relatively  soft,  so 
that  it  can  be  readily  engraved  with  sharp  tools,  called 
gravers.  After  the  engraving  is  made,  the  die  goes  through 
a  hardening  process,  to  make  it  more  enduring.  Having 
been  hardened,  it  is  ready  for  use.  As  this  die  has  the 
design  cut  in  or  engraved  intaglio,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
use  a  counter-die  in  order  to  force  the  stock  into  the  incised 
lines  to  produce  the  relief  and  to  draw  out  the  ink.  The 
counter-die  is  usually  made  of  binders’  tarboard,  which  is 
cut  the  size  of  the  die  and  an  impression  taken  thereon. 
The  board  is  then  chamfered  off  right  up  to  the  design,  so 
as  to  give  greater  force,  as  only  the  design  should  be  in 
close  contact.  This  manner  of  producing  printed  matter 
has  advanced  greatly  within  the  past  few  years,  due  to 
the  improved  machinery  of  American  manufacture.  The 
embossing  and  die-stamping  presses  are  now  almost  wholly 
automatic  in  operation.  Formerly  the  die  was  inked  and 
wiped  by  hand ;  now  these  operations  are  mechanical. 


CHINESE  PRINTING  TYPE. 

The  difficulties  of  making  up  a  font  of  Chinese  type, 
although  considerable,  are  not  relatively  so  great  as  one 
might  imagine,  for  while  Kang  Hsi’s  dictionary,  the  stand- 
ai’d  and  most  comprehensive  work  of  its  kind  in  the  lan¬ 
guage,  contains  some  40,890  characters,  it  has  been  found 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  a  font  need  contain  only 
about  seven  thousand.  Of  course,  with  a  font  of  this  size 
the  Chinese  printer,  in  the  course  of  setting  up  a  book,  will 
frequently  find  that  he  lacks  a  dozen  or  so  unusual  char¬ 
acters  —  a  difficulty  which  he  readily  meets  by  having  these 
missing  symbols  hand-cut  on  blank  type  by  skilled  engra¬ 
vers,  who,  thanks  to  the  old  wood-block  system,  are  to  be 
found  in  practically  every  town  in  China. 

It  has  been  found  by  the  Shanghai  typefounders  that 
the  electrotype  process  is  the  most  successful  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  matrices.  By  this  method  the  character  is  first 
cut  in  some  suitable  wood  as  a  mold,  which  is  placed  in 
a  depositing  trough  containing  copper  solution  and  left  for 
several  days  until  there  is  a  deposit  of  copper  thick  enough 
to  be  polished  off  and  fixed  in  a  brass  holder.  Characters 
made  by  this  means  possess  more  of  that  caligraphic  excel¬ 
lence  so  dear  to  the  Chinese  than  do  those  cast  in  matrices 
cut  by  steel  punches. 

Among  the  firms  in  Shanghai  manufacturing  type  and 
matrices  may  be  mentioned  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Press 
(American),  the  Commercial  Press  (Chinese),  and  the 
Methodist  Publishing  House  (American).  It  is  stated  that 
the  type  in  the  cheaper  fonts,  such  as  are  sold  by  unscru¬ 
pulous  dealers  to  the  printer  who  is  not  yet  expert  in  such 


matters,  is  manufactured  almost  entirely  of  lead,  and  after 
a  short  period  of  service  becomes  useless.  The  type  turned 
out  by  the  American  mission  presses  and  other  reputable 
firms  is  composed  of  lead,  antimony  and  tin  in  proper  pro¬ 
portions,  and  is  said  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Although  practically  all  Chinese  newspapers  and  books 
on  modern  topics  are  now  printed  from  movable  metal  type, 
books  pertaining  to  old  China,  such  as  the  Confucian  class¬ 
ics  and  their  commentaries,  are  still  produced  by  the  time- 
honored  method  of  printing  from  wooden  blocks.  Among 
the  reasons  why  the  Chinese  prefers  his  books  of  this  nature 
printed  in  the  old  way  are  his  naturally  strong  conserva¬ 
tism,  the  peculiar  charm  and  artistic  softness  of  the  pages 
printed  from  blocks,  which  the  modern  books  from  metal 
presses  do  not  have,  and  the  fact  that  the  new-style  vol¬ 
umes  lack  that  peculiar  odor  imparted  in  the  older  method 
by  the  lampblack  vegetable-oil  ink  with  which  they  are 
printed  —  an  odor  which,  although  extremely  disagreeable 
to  Occidental  nostrils,  is  inseparably  associated  in  the  Chi¬ 
nese  mind  with  good  literature. 

Photolithography  is  also  being  used  to  some  extent  for 
the  reproduction  at  moderate  cost  of  rare  and  hitherto 
almost  unprocurable  Chinese  works.  This  process  finds 
favor  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  it  so  perfectly  reproduces 
the  characters  beautifully  written  by  famous  Chinese  lit¬ 
erati  of  former  days  as  to  give  each  volume  that  peculiar 
individuality  prized  by  the  native  scholar. 

While  wood-blocks  and  the  photolithography  process 
have  their  place  in  the  Chinese  printing  world,  it  appears 
that  the  great  wave  of  modernism  that  is  now  sweeping 
over  the  empire  will  soon  leave  them  but  little  importance 
as  compared  with  the  more  prosaic,  but  more  practical, 
method  of  printing  from  movable  metal  type. —  Deputy 
Consul-General  John  K.  Davis,  Shanghai,  China. 


NEW  YORK  PRINTERS’  LEAGUE. 

The  famed  St.  Denis  Hotel  witnessed  the  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  Printers’  League. 
About  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  present,  and,  after 
dinner  was  disposed  of,  there  was  the  usual  flow  of  soul  and 
transaction  of  business.  Mr.  Francis  acted  as  chairman, 
and  in  his  opening  address  indulged  in  satirical  reminders 
about  the  large  attendance  and  the  progressiveness  of 
employing  printers.  The  Hon.  J.  J.  Little  was  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  “A  Word  of  Appreciation,”  but  he  being  absent, 
one  of  his  partners,  Edwin  S.  Ives,  lauded  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  Driscoll,  and  mentioned  as  its  chief  accom¬ 
plishments  (1)  protection  of  the  league’s  interests  relating 
to  the  feeders’ demand,  which  was  arbitrated;  (2)  inducing 
pressmen  to  abandon  demand  to  shorten  working  time  at 
night  five  hours  a  week,  and  acceptance  of  a  compromise  on 
their  scale  demands,  and  (3)  the  prevention  of  a  strike 
by  paper-cutters,  and  their  decision  to  seek  a  conference 
with  the  league. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  “  The  League’s  Progress,” 
Mr.  Francis  said  the  New  York  branch  had  acfded  eight 
firms  to  its  membership  during  the  past  year,  and  comprises 
the  ownership  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  cylinder  and 
one  hundred  web  presses,  the  productivity  of  which  exceeds 
$135,000,000  yearly.  Heretofore  the  good  offices  of  the 
league  have  been  extended  to  nonmembers.  The  speaker 
stated  that  the  executive  committee  had  instructed  the 
secretary  to  confine  his  activities  to  advancing  the  interests 
of  members.  This  is  construed  as  a  gentle  hint  to  out¬ 
siders  to  walk  up  to  the  captain’s  office  and  pay  some  of  the 
freight,  as  the  league  is  tired  of  playing  Lady  Bountiful  to 
the  employing  end  of  the  trade. 

Robert  Stein  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  New  York 
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Master  Printers’  Association,  which  has  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  members,  and  claims  laurels  as  the  largest 
employing  printers’  organization.  It  was  organized  in 
April,  1901,  in  the  interest  of  the  “  platen-press  printers  ” 
of  New  York  and  vicinity.  At  first  the  social  feature  was 
emphasized,  but  its  activities  soon  took  on  a  practical  cast, 
until  now  the  organization  has  many,  if  not  all,  the  fea¬ 
tures  familiar  to  Ben  Franklin  Clubs.  An  influx  of  mem¬ 
bers  during  the  last  few  months  has  placed  the  Master 
Printers’  Association  in  an  assured  position  in  its  field. 

Edwin  Flower,  for  the  Electrotypers’  Association,  and 
John  Anderson,  for  the  Photoengravers’  League,  spoke 
extemporaneously,  and  said  their  respective  oi’ganizations 
were  in  favor  of  the  amalgamation  movement  and  one 
strong  international  association  of  graphic-arts  employers. 

In  introducing  Edmund  Wolcott,  president  of  the 
Typothetae,  Chairman  Francis  said:  “  We  have  heard  from 
the  ‘  infants  ’ ;  we  shall  now  hear  from  the  ‘  papa  ’  organ¬ 
ization,”  and  complimented  the  United  Typothete  on  the 
good  work  it  is  doing  at  present.  Mr.  Wolcott  said  the 


Graff,  F.  C.  Stevens,  George  W.  Green  and  Mrs.  Lillian 
de  M.  Weiss. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Whole  (representing  the 
printers) — Francis,  Kalkhoff,  Dunn  and  Nolty. 

Standing  Joint  Conference  Committee  —  Little,  Francis 
and  Oltrogge.  Alternates  —  Kalkhoff,  Dunn  and  Green. 

Trade  Court  —  Henry  W.  Cherouny,  Isaac  Goldmann 
and  Charles  Francis. 

Mr.  Cherouny  announced  that  he  would  not  accept  any 
nomination  for  office  in  the  league,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  executive  committee  should  fill  vacancies.  It  developed 
that  the  treasurer’s  report  showed  a  possible  deficit  of 
about  $200,  the  cause  being  the  amount  spent  in  arbitration 
proceedings,  which  was  unusual  and  uncontrollable. 


NOW,  HOW  DO  YOU  GET  OUT? 

A  down-east  editor  explains  it  this  way  in  his  paper: 
“  The  bloomer  dress  is  a  pair  of  trousers,  very  baggy  at  the 
knees,  abnormally  full  about  the  pistol-pockets  and  con- 
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Typothet®  was  so  much  in  favor  of  amalgamation  that  it 
willingly  forsook  or  renounced  some  of  its  traditions.  In 
his  opinion  the  revised  constitution  was  broad  enough  to 
permit  of  its  adoption  by  all  other  organizations.  J.  W. 
Bothwell  extended  the  felicitations  of  the  local  printers’ 
board  of  trade. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  included  some  amendments 
to  the  constitution,  the  adoption  of  a  shop-practices  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  pressroom  unions,  and  a  five-year  contract 
with  the  paper-cutters’  union.  Officers  were  elected  as 
follows : 

President  —  John  Nolty. 

Vice-president  —  John  F.  Oltrogge. 

Secretary —  D.  W.  Gregory. 

Treasurer  —  William  Kiesling. 

Chairman  Executive  Committee — Mr.  Charles  Francis. 

Executive  Committee  —  Joseph  J.  Little,  William  Davie, 
H.  E.  French,  Isaac  Goldmann,  J.  A.  Dunn,  A.  Stanley 


siderably  loose  where  you  strike  a  match.  The  garment  is 
decollete  at  the  south,  and  the  bottoms  tied  around  the 
ankles  or  knees  to  keep  the  mice  out.  You  can’t  put  it  over 
your  head  as  you  do  your  corsets,  but  you  sit  on  the  floor 
and  put  it  on  just  as  you  do  your  stockings  —  one  foot  in 
each  compartment.  You  can  easily  tell  which  is  the  right 
side  in  front,  by  the  button  on  the  neckband.” 


STUNG. 

Two  ladies  who  had  just  been  introduced  to  each  other 
at  the  reception  had  exchanged  a  few  conventional  remarks. 
Then  the  younger  one  remarked :  “  I  can’t  imagine  what 

upset  that  tall  blonde  man  over  there.  He  was  so  attentive 
to  me  a  little  while  ago,  and  now  he  won’t  look  at  me.” 

“  Perhaps  he  saw  me  come  in,”  answered  the  other 
woman.  “  I’m  his  wife.” 
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BY  R.  T.  PORTE. 


The  Inland  Printer  has  asked  me  to  conduct  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  country  printer  and  the  small  printer  along 
the  lines  of  modern  business  methods.  For  a  long  time 
I  have  wanted  to  do  just  this  thing,  but  did  not  see  quite 
the  opportunity  or  the  method,  and  not  until  the  editors 
approached  the  subject  did  I  think  that  a  trade-paper 
really  wanted  the  kind  of  matter  that  I  would  want  to 
publish. 

The  Inland  Printer,  however,  has  seen  that  a  new 
idea  is  being  brought  into  the  printing  world,  and  it  wanted 
a  department  that  would  emphasize  the  art  of  printing  as 
a  business,  and  especially  for  the  smaller  printer  and  the 
country-newspaper  publisher.  It  seems  that  almost  every 
other  phase  of  printing  has  been  treated  on  for  years,  until 
we  know  all  the  “  kinks  ”  that  could  be  invented  in  this 
world.  With  them  all,  year  in  and  year  out,  we  see  men 
running  offices  and  making  a  bare  living. 

The  country  editor  has  been  called  by  every  name  under 
the  sun,  except  a  “  business  man.”  Politicians,  clergymen, 
get-rich -quick  men,  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  all  the 
rest  have  used  the  newspaper  and  printer  man  to  fuiTher 
(and  most  always  to  “  father  ”)  their  schemes,  and  they 
invariably  reap  the  reward  and  the  printer  gathers  but  the 
crumbs  from  the  feast. 

There  is  a  new  light  coming  and  that  light  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  we  are  in  the  printing  business  (not  art) ,  and 
that  we  are  in  it  to  make  money. 

Too  long  have  we  supplied  art  at  art’s  wages,  and  now 
we  have  come  to  a  new  point  where  we  are  demanding  a  just 
return  for  our  labors. 

So,  this  department  is  going  to  talk  business,  and  how 
to  get  the  proper  price  for  the  product  of  our  labors. 

The  writer  has  been  a  country  printer  and  numbers 
hundreds  of  country  pi’inters  as  his  friends,  and  wants  to 
increase  that  number  by  thousands,  and  he  is  ready  and 
willing  to  discuss  any  problem  of  your  business  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  viewpoint  with  you. 

This  will  not  only  take  up  jobwork,  but  advertising, 
subscription  rates,  and  every  matter  of  that  nature.  Labor 
matters,  “  art  ”  printing,  or  criticism  of  specimens  are  all 
treated  in  The  Inland  Printer  elsewhere,  so  let’s  get 
down  to  “  business.” 

Hour  Costs  in  a  Country  Office. 

During  the  past  year  many  reports  of  “  hour  costs  ”  have 
been  published  from  larger  cities,  and  now  The  Inland 
Printer  wants  information  as  to  “  hour  costs  ”  in  small 
offices,  particularly  inland  towns,  and  country  newspaper 
offices. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  find  out  these  costs,  and  will, 
from  month  to  month,  print  articles  telling  the  story  of 
these  costs,  and  results  of  cost  systems  in  different  locali¬ 
ties.  If  you  are  running  a  cost  system,  we  want  to  be  in 
touch  with  you,  and  what  you  know  as  to  cost  will  help 
others.  The  conductor  of  this  department  would  like  to 
hear  from  you  and,  if  requested,  confidences  will  be  kept 
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inviolate,  but  the  facts  must  be  correct  and  proved  by  some 
recognized  cost  system. 

The  cost  of  advertising  is  a  most  important  feature  at 
this  time,  and  while  we  have  some  good  records,  we  want 
others,  and  all  the  information  obtainable. 

Job-printing  Price-lists. 

The  first  thing  a  small  printer  asks  for  is  a  “  price¬ 
list.”  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  a  perfect  price-list  for 
printing  has  never  been  compiled,  and  never  will  be.  There 
is  absolutely  no  way  of  knowing  what  will  be  the  cost  of  a 
job  of  printing  before  it  is  done,  and  all  price-lists  and 
estimating  are  but  guesses.  Certain  facts  as  to  costs  are 
obtainable,  but  no  two  jobs  are  exactly  the  same,  or  will 
cost  exactly  the  same  every  time  they  are  produced. 

Most  of  the  master  printers’  associations  and  clubs  have 
compiled  price-lists  for  their  locality,  but  each  have  holes  as 
big  as  a  barn  door,  and  are  far  from  perfect.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  they  lack  the  information  necessary  for  the  country 
printer,  and  deal  in  things  that  are  very  little  called  for. 
Others  are  made  in  a  way  that  is  confusing,  and  the  right 
information  is  not  easily  obtainable. 

One  of  the  best  price-lists  is  the  small  one  gotten  out  by 
the  Minneapolis  Ben  Franklin  Club.  In  the  East  the  prices 
will  be  declared  too  high,  and  not  obtainable.  The  compiler 
of  the  most  of  the  prices  —  W.  T.  Cole  —  has  gathered  his 
costs  from  many  sources,  and  the  prices  given  are  not  too 
high.  The  printer  who  charges  them  will  get  only  a  fair 
return  on  his  labor  and  investment.  There  are  many  others 
published,  at  small  sums,  and  they  are  a  good  investment 
as  a  guide  to  the  price  of  printing. 

To  the  printer  who  wants  to  be  sure  he  is  charging  his 
customers  a  correct  price,  and  wants  to  be  honest  with  his 
trade,  there  is  only  one  price-list,  and  that  is  a  cost  system. 
It  is  the  only  one  and  infallible  guide  to  prices,  and  the 
only  one  that  can  be  depended  upon.  From  such  a  system, 
the  printer  can  compile  his  own  price-list,  and  it  will  be 
right. 

The  Spirit  of  Get-together. 

The  hermit  is  a  relic  of  the  past.  The  mortifying  of 
flesh  and  the  withdrawing  from  the  world  may  be  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  the  single  individual,  but  it  leads  to  nar- 
nowness  in  point  of  view,  and  never  really  develops  the 
perfect,  all-around  man.  That  we  sometimes  should  go  by 
ourselves  and  commune  with  ourselves  and  “  kick  ”  our¬ 
selves  and  repent  of  our  misdeeds,  no  one  can  deny;  yet  we 
must  know  others  and  hear  of  others  that  we  may  see  our 
own  faults. 

The  more  we  live  alone,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to 
“  pet  ”  our  chief  faults  and  make  them  greater,  or  else 
pride  ourselves  on  not  “  being  as  others,”  and  fail  to  realize 
we  are  as  frail  and  weak  as  we  really  are. 

As  a  class,  the  printer  in  the  past  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  hermits  in  existence.  He  has  been  content  to  rely 
on  the  trade-papers  or  “  exchanges  ”  for  his  views  of  the 
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others  of  his  craft,  and  he  seemed  to  try  to  avoid  every 
fellow  printer.  There  have  been  social  organizations  and 
conventions  without  number,  but  the  papers  read  and  fea¬ 
tures  have  been  mainly  of  the  “  entertaining  ”  variety,  and 
every  subject  under  the  sun  but  the  one  of  making  a  decent 
living  has  been  discussed. 

Printers  living  in  the  same  town  refuse  to  speak  to  each 
other,  and,  in  talking  to  each  of  them,  you  would  consider 
the  other  the  deepest-dyed  villain  on  earth. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  write  this  —  every  one  who  reads 
this  knows  the  “  printer  down  the  street  ”  is  everything 
that  the  English  language,  or  any  other  language,  can  call 
him. 

But  some  of  us,  who  meet  both  of  you,  know  that  you 
are  gentlemen  at  heart,  that  you  neither  beat  your  wife, 
steal  pennies  off  of  dead  men’s  eyes,  nor  do  any  of  the  other 
“  horrible  ”  things  derogatory  to  common  morals.  And  you 
would  find  these  things  out  for  yourself  if  you  would  only 
go  over  and  see  the  other  fellow,  take  a  good  shake,  then 
select  a  good,  quiet  spot  and  talk  things  over. 

I  want  to  hear  of  printers  —  if  there  are  but  two  —  in  a 
town  who  really  are  friends,  who  get  together,  go  to  one 
another’s  house  —  whose  wives  “borrow”  from  one  another, 
and  meet  on  a  common  plane.  Let’s  hear  from  you  as  to 
what  has  been  the  result,  both  intellectually  and  financially. 

The  air  is  full  of  this  get-together  movement,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  such  cases.  We  want  to  hear  of  them. 

And,  if  you  have  not  gotten  together  yet,  grab  your  hat 
just  this  minute,  and  go  down  the  street  and  greet  your 
fellow  man. 

“  I  know  your  bad  qualities,”  say  to  him,  “  and  you  know 
mine;  now  let’s  find  out  what  is  good  about  each  of  us. 
Surely  we  can’t  be  entirely  bad,  or  none  would  recognize  us, 
and  both  being  out  of  jail  is  some  sign  we  are  entitled  to 
recognition.  Have  a  cigar!  ” 

Try  it  out,  and  let’s  hear  the  result. 

Making  “Real”  Money. 

There  is  a  country  printer  running  a  small  newspaper 
up  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  United  States  who  really 
knows  that  he  made  some  “  real  ”  money  last  year.  It  is 
only  a  small  sum,  but  it  is  “  real.”  He  has  figured  his  sal¬ 
ary  and  drawn  it,  he  has  figured  depreciation  and  interest 
on  his  investment,  and  for  the  year  has  made  $8.36. 

That  sounds  funny,  doesn’t  it,  but  here  is  a  condensed 
statement  of  his  business  for  the  year  ending  October  1, 


1911: 

Jobwork  for  the  year . $1,032.62 

•Advertising  .  1,756.65 

Subscriptions  .  268.90 


Total  receipts  . $3,058.17 

Stock  used  .  462.12 


Gross  profit  . $2,696.05 

Total  expenses  .  2,687.69 


Net  profit  . $  8.36 


Can  you  give  such  a  statement  of  your  business? 

Now,  don’t  think  this  printer  is  a  phenomenon,  and  that 
he  is  a  wonder.  Far  from  it.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  he 
conducted  his  office  in  about  as  “  hit-and-miss  ”  a  fashion 
as  you  could  really  conceive  of.  Jobwork  was  done  at  a 
guess  price,  advertising  at  what  he  could  get,  and  books  of 
account — really  there  were  none. 

What  brought  the  change?  Just  a  realization  that  he 
was  working  hard,  and  not  even  getting  a  journeyman’s 
wage;  in  debt,  and  no  light  ahead.  He  heard  of  a  cost 
system,  and  put  one  in.  The  result  was  that  he  studied  his 
business,  did  a  little  less  hard  work,  and  had  more  system. 


The  profit,  $8.36,  looks  like  a  laughable  matter,  but  his 
expenses  included  a  salary  twice  the  amount  that  he  had 
ever  drawn  before.  He  figured  ten  per  cent  depreciation  on 
his  plant,  and  seven  per  cent  on  his  investment,  and  one  per 
cent  a  month  for  bad  debts,  and  all  that  is  counted  as  his 
“  expenses,”  but  the  $8.36  is  a  “  real  ”  live  profit. 

And  all  this  on  top  of  a  crop  failure,  when  business  was 
very  bad  —  note  the  small  amount  received  on  subscrip¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  good  barometer. 

Not  only  that,  he  knows  exactly  what  it  costs  him  an 
hour  for  all  the  work  done  in  his  plant.  He  does  his  own 
work  with  the  help  of  a  boy,  and  sometimes  a  printer,  and 
has  no  cylinder  press,  printing  his  paper  one  page  at  a  time 
on  a  large  job-press.  His  records  for  hour  costs  for  the 
year  are  as  follows : 


Hand  composition  . $1.12 

Job  press  .  1.61 

Bindery  work . 98 

Stock  handling .  1.93 


Now  read  those  figures  just  once  again.  They  are 
actual,  honestly  kept  records  of  a  country  printing-office  in 
a  small  town,  and  are  absolute  facts.  If  there  were  the  least 
bit  of  doubt  about  them,  they  would  not  be  published,  and 
The  Inland  Printer  would  not  allow  the  room  or  space  to 
print  them. 

Two  items  especially  should  be  noticed,  and  these  are 
the  cost  of  running  the  job-press  and  the  cost  of  handling 
(or  cutting)  stock.  The  cost  on  these  items  is  high  because 
of  the  many,  many  hours  the  press  and  paper-cutter  stand 
idle  and  all  the  time  costing  money  for  rent,  insurance, 
taxes,  interest,  depreciation,  and  all  the  rest. 

Yet,  this  printer  made  some  “  real  ”  money;  true,  it  was 
small,  but  it  was  real. 

Now,  can  you  give  a  statement  like  this.  Do  you  know — 
absolutely  know  —  how  much  it  costs  you  an  hour  to  set 
type,  run  your  press,  do  the  tabbing  and  small  binding  in 
your  office;  and  last,  but  not  least,  do  you  know  what  it 
costs  you  to  handle  and  cut  the  paper  you  use  in  your  plant 
every  day  in  the  year? 

If  you  don’t  know  these  things,  and  can’t  prove  your 
costs  on  paper,  how  can  you  make  any  “  real  ”  money,  or 
even  a  living  at  the  printing  business? 

State  Printing. 

A  governor  of  a  great  Northwestern  State,  without 
authority  of  law,  has  appointed  a  man  at  a  salary  of  $3,000 
a  year  to  secure  bids  for  all  printing,  and  expects  to  save  to 
the  State  many  times  this  man’s  salary. 

Here  is  a  man  elected  to  the  highest  honor  that  the 
State  can  give  him,  and  was  backed  by  the  country  printer 
and  publisher,  who  turns  his  face  away  from  his  friends, 
and  tries  to  save  the  State  a  few  dollars  by  purchasing 
the  State  printing  below  cost  of  production.  In  but  few 
instances  has  a  State  ever  paid  more  than  a  fair  price  for 
its  printing,  and  these  instances  do  not  make  up  in  any  way 
near  the  amount  of  the  losses  on  printing-  done  below  cost. 

Not  long  ago  a  country  printer’s  bill  was  turned  down 
by  the  printing  commissioner  of  the  State  as  being  too  high. 
The  printer  brought  his  bill,  and  all  the  data  showing  how 
he  figured  the  job,  and,  after  careful  checking,  it  was  found 
to  be  only  one-half  as  much  as  it  should  have  been.  The 
matter  was  taken  up,  and  a  much  larger  bill  sent,  but  it  was 
again  returned.  Then  was  started  a  campaign  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  that  commissioner.  He  figured  that  composition 
was  worth  only  50  cents  a  thousand,  made  up  and  ready 
for  the  press.  He  was  asked  for  his  authority,  and  stated 
that  there  were  bids  on  file  at  that  price.  Then  statistics 
were  sent  him,  information  as  to  costs  from  every  conceiv¬ 
able  point  taken,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  really  could  com- 
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bat  these.  He  replied  that  he  didn’t  know,  but  thought  50 
cents  ought  to  be  a  good  price. 

And  this  man  claimed  to  be  a  printer  himself,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  passing  on  the  bills  of  other  printers,  yet  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  as  to  cost  of  printing.  He  was  hired  as  an 
expert,  but  when  closely  questioned  knew  as  little  as  a  ten- 
year-old  boy  —  and  he  was  drawing  a  big  salary  as  an 
expert. 

How  long  are  the  printers,  and  especially  such  influen¬ 
tial  printers  as  the  country  publishers,  going  to  tolerate 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  in  their  State?  These  incidents 
are  not  only  true  of  one  State’s  printing,  but  of  nearly  all 
public  printing,  and  to-day  the  printers  of  this  country  are 
donating  millions  of  just  profit  to  the  State,  county,  town¬ 
ship,  city  and  every  other  form  of  government. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  such  printing  was  “  velvet,” 
but  the  cost  system  soon  showed  it  was  “  crepe,”  and  that 
the  State  prices,  which  the  printer  was  supposed  to  bid  a 
percentage  below,  were  in  themselves  about  twenty- five  per 
cent  below  the  cost  of  production ;  and  now  that  the  print¬ 
ers  know  cost,  this  great  governor,  full  of  the  political 
egotism  so  common  with  the  politicians,  is  squandering 
$3,000  of  the  State’s  good  money  a  year  in  trying  to  make 
printers  do  the  State’s  work  below  cost. 

Outside  of  party,  outside  of  all  else,  the  country  printer 
must  look  to  his  just  rights,  and  there  is  not  a  sound  reason 
why  the  State  should  not  pay  him  a  profit  on  every  job  of 
work  he  does. 

The  State  or  governor  is  not  mentioned  now,  as  we  wish 
to  spare  the  people  the  shame  of  such  a  condition  of  trying 
to  compel  slavery  and  oppression  upon  a  class. 

Subscription  Contests. 

Many  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  have  run  in  the 
past  “  contests  ”  where  certain  winners  received  valuable 
prizes,  vacation  trips,  etc.  When  first  gotten  up,  these  con¬ 
tests  were  fair  and  often  a  financial  success,  but  recent 
years  have  seen  more  valuable  prizes  given,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  lessened  financial  return. 

As  a  business  proposition,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
a  contest  is  entirely  wrong,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  the  paper  fi’om  a  money  standpoint.  To 
see  one-thousand-dollar  automobiles,  five-hundred-dollar 
pianos,  trips  to  New  York,  and  the  like,  offered  for  get¬ 
ting  a  few  yearly  subscriptions  to  a  paper  tends  to  impress 
the  public  that  there  is  an  enormous  profit  in  publishing 
a  paper,  and  that  the  subscription  price  is  altogether  too 
high.  And  on  top  of  that,  to  see  the  proprietor  of  the  paper 
himself  without  an  automobile  or  a  five-hundred-dollar 
piano  in  his  home  tends  to  cast  a  reflection  on  him  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  man. 

Recently,  such  a  contest  cost  a  Western  paper  much 
more  in  actual  cash  than  the  total  receipts,  and  caused  so 
much  misunderstanding  and  trouble  that  there  is  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  paper  will  weather  the  storm; 
and,  on  top  of  it  all,  a  few  hundred  paid-in-advance  sub¬ 
scriptions  must  be  carried  for  years  without  any  financial 
return. 

Perhaps  contests  run  by  the  proprietor  himself,  without 
any  “  specialist,”  may  be  of  some  good ;  but  when  one  of 
these  gentlemen  of  the  road  gets  his  fingers  on  the  contest, 
then  look  out;  and  you  are  lucky  to  have  a  shop  left. 

No  doubt  many  will  disagree  on  this  question,  and  point 
to  successful  contests,  but  would  it  not  be  more  business¬ 
like  to  offer  a  regular  commission  on  all  collections,  new 
subscriptions,  etc.,  and  then  extra  prizes  to  those  who  reach 
certain  results  within  a  specified  time?  That  makes  a  plain 
businesslike  proposition,  puts  the  affair  above  the  lottery 


stain,  and  gives  a  financial  consideration  to  all.  Agents 
appointed  by  districts,  with  extra  inducements  for  extra 
effort,  is  a  fair,  honest  method  of  handling  the  subscription 
proposition,  and  the  subscribers  will  think  more  of  a  paper 
doing  business  in  that  way.  It  may  mean  fewer  sub¬ 
scribers  —  but  it  will  mean  better  subscribers. 

The  experience  of  papers  from  a  purely  business  stand¬ 
point  would  be  appreciated.  Make  the  story  short  and  to 
the  point.  Give  actual  figures  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  full 
details  in  figures,  not  generalities.  We  want  to  get  the 
experience  of  all,  both  the  “  stung  ”  and  the  successful. 

Any  who  have  tried  the  plan  briefly  outlined  are  also 
asked  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  financial  results. 

Estimating  Contest  at  Cincinnati. 

Cash  prizes  are  being  offered  by  the  Cincinnati  Ben 
Franklin  Club  for  the  best  estimates  on  printing  jobs.  The 
contests  are  open  to  all  local  printers. 

Educating  and  Cautioning  the  Customer. 

The  subjoined  reproduction  of  a  slip  sent  out  by  the 
Crane  Printing  Company,  Washington,  D.  C.,  printed  in 
red  and  black,  was  designed  by  William  J.  Wicklin,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing-room.  Mr.  Wicklin  attaches  this 
instruction  and  caution  to  all  proofs  sent  out.  Both  print¬ 
ers  and  customers,  no  doubt,  benefit  by  the  caution  it 
exhorts. 


PROOF 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY 

and  particularly  Dates,  Proper  Names  and 
Figures.  We  will  NOT  be  responsible  for 
SUCH  errors  if  PROOF  is  submitted  ::  :: 

Illustration  showing  how  to  mark  proof  intelligently 


lake  out 

She  made  her  mar^ 

close  up 

She  maHe  her  mark 

inoer! 

She  m®de  her  mark 

*9 

bring  to  mark 

l_She  made  her  mark 

transpose 

She'Tiet\{nad^mark 

let  stand 

She  madefi^mark 

query  to  author 

She  madder  mark 

(D 

make  paragraph 

Therefore,  be  il^esolved 

y 

indent  em-quad 

,.,She  made  her  mark 

D 

wrong  font  letter 

She  made  her  mark 

lower  case  letter 

She  made  her^^Mark 

C'. 

small  capital 

She  made  her  mark 

capitals 

She  made  her  mark 

put  in  italic 

She  made  her  mark 

put  in  roman 

She  made  her  mark 

period 

She  made  her  mark^ 

O 

apostrophe 

She  made  Mar^  mark 

quotation  marks 

She  made  her^mark... 

V'  u 

hyphen 

This  is  a  trad^ark 

-/ 

space 

She  made  hermark 

* 

even  spacing 

She  made^her  '^mark 

push  down  space 

Shejmade  her  mark 

sL 

broken  letter 

She  made  her  mark 

X 
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BY  0.  F.  BTXBEB. 


Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  desiring  criticism  or  notice  of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate-cards,  procuring  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  advertisements,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to  send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects,  to 
O.  F.  Byxbee,  4727  Malden  street,  Chicago.  If  criticism  is  desired,  a  specific  request  must  be  made  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


Ad. -setting  Contest  No.  33. 

Last  August,  just  after  The  Inland  Printer’s  Ad.- 
setting  Contest  No.  32  was  announced,  a  very  interesting 
letter  was  received  from  J.  B.  Miller,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Bucklin  (Kan.)  Banner,  in  which  he  enclosed  a  sug¬ 
gestion  for  our  next  competition.  Mr.  Miller’s  letter  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois: 

Gentleven, — ■  I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Inland  Printer  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years,  and  really  feel  that  I  owe  my  success  to  following  its 
teachings.  I  have  been  a  contributor  to  its  various  criticism  departments, 
and  occasionally  competed  in  its  contests  to  great  advantage. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  copy  furnished  me  for  an  ad.,  and  the  result 
of  its  interpretation  by  one  of  my  compositors.  If  you  have  not  already 
selected  the  copy  for  your  next  contest,  would  suggest  its  use.  I  suggest 
this  as  a  typical  country-town  ad.,  with  which  country  printers  must  con¬ 
tend  every  week.  I  really  think  it  might  bo  beneficial  to  us  country  fel¬ 
lows  to  know  how  to  treat  such  copy. 

I  also  want  to  add  that  the  system  of  letting  the  printers  judge  suits 
me  much  better  than  a  few  individuals,  as  there  is  less  liability  of  being 
prejudiced  by  a  favorite  type-face  or  border  when  the  result  is  close,  as 
in  the  last  contest.  However,  I  am  not  kicking,  as  there  would  have  been 
but  little  difference  had  I  made  the  selections. 

Thanking  you  for  favors  extended  in  the  past,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Yours  very  truly,  J.  B.  Miller. 

The  ad.  Mr.  Miller  enclosed  is  reproduced  just  at  it  was 
set  in  his  office  (although  the  original  was  two  columns 
wide),  and  this  will  be  the  copy  for  Ad. -setting  Contest 
No.  33.  While  there  is  very  little  to  the  copy,  it  is  none  the 


Do  You? 


Get  the  benefit  of  your  cash  by  trading  at  a 
store  that  does  a  credit  business? 


You  Do  at 
The 

CASH  RACKET 

Remember  we  are  Headquar= 
ters  for  5,  10  and  25c  goods 

Copy  for  Ad. -setting  Contest  No.  33. 


less  puzzling.  The  more  you  study  it  the  more  you  realize 
the  difficulties  which  a  compositor  encounters  when  he 
starts  to  select  the  proper  display  lines.  We  will  not 


attempt  to  set  the  ad.  in  double-column  measure,  as  single 
column  will  answer  every  purpose  in  showing  relative  sizes 
of  display.  The  same  rules  which  have  so  satisfactorily 
governed  these  contests  in  the  past  will  apply: 

1.  Set  13  ems  pica  wide  by  3  inches  deep. 

2.  Each  contestant  may  enter  as  many  specimens  as  desired. 

3.  The  compositor  is  at  liberty  to  change  the  arrangement  of  the  copy, 
but  must  neitlier  add  nor  omit  any  portion  or  words. 

4.  No  illustrative  cuts  allowed.  Material  used  to  be  limited  to  type, 
border,  rule,  and  such  cuts  and  ornaments  as  are  furnished  by  t3'pefoundries 
in  series  or  as  parts  of  border  and  ornament  fonts. 

5.  Two  hundred  printed  slips  of  each  ad.  to  be  mailed  to  “  0.  F. 
By.xbee,  440  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.” 

6.  Use  black  ink  on  white  paper,  4  inches  wide  by  5  inches  deep, 
exactly. 

7.  Write  plainly  or  print  name  of  compositor  on  one  slip  only,  which 
should  be  enclosed  in  the  package. 

8.  Each  contestant  must  enclose  20  cents  in  2-cent  stamps  or  coin,  to 
cover  the  cost  of  mailing  to  him  a  complete  set  of  the  specimens  submitted. 
Canadian  dimes  may  be  used,  but  not  Canadian  stamps.  If  two  or  more 
designs  are  entered,  no  extra  stamps  will  be  required. 

9.  All  specimens  must  reach  me  not  later  than  February  15,  1912. 

The  sheet  with  the  compositor’s  name  and  address,  and 
the  stamps  or  coin,  should  be  enclosed  in  the  package  of 
ads.  and  not  sent  in  a  letter;  in  fact,  it  is  better  not  to 
write  a  letter  at  all.  The  usual  plan  of  designating  the  best 
ads.  will  be  followed.  A  complete  set  of  all  the  specimens 
submitted  will  be  mailed  to  each  compositor  within  a  few 
days  after  the  close  of  the  contest,  and  the  compositors 
themselves  will  act  as  judges,  each  being  requested  to  select 
which,  in  his  judgment,  are  the  best  three  ads.,  and  those 
receiving  the  largest  number  of  points  will  be  reproduced 
in  The  Inland  Printer,  together  with  the  photographs 
and  brief  biographical  sketches  of  the  compositors  who  set 
them.  Three  points  will  be  accorded  each  ad.  selected  for 
first  place,  two  points  for  each  second  choice,  and  one  point 
for  each  third.  Contestants  should  read  the  rules  very 
carefully,  and  see  that  each  provision  is  fully  complied 
with,  as  failure  to  meet  the  conditions  may  debar  their 
work.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  size  of  the 
paper  correct,  as  one  ad.  on  paper  too  long  or  too  wide 
would  make  every  set  inconvenient  to  handle,  and  any  such 
will  be  thrown  out.  Particular  note  should  also  be  made 
of  the  closing  date,  as  ads.  received  too  late  can  not  be 
accepted.  Where  a  compositor  enters  two  or  more  ads., 
each  set  of  specimens  should  be  wrapped  separately  and 
all  enclosed  in  one  package.  The  Inland  Printer  is  able 
to  reproduce  only  a  limited  number  of  the  ads.  submitted, 
so  that  those  who  do  not  participate  are  missing  much  of 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of  the  various  styles 
of  display  in  a  complete  set.  There  will  be  two  hundred 
sets  of  ads.,  and  should  the  number  of  contestants  be 
unusually  large  the  sets  will  be  given  to  the  first  two  hun¬ 
dred  who  enter,  so  that  the  advisability  of  submitting 
specimens  early  is  apparent. 
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Advertising  Rate-card  for  a  Daily. 

In  the  September  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  was 
published  a  rate-card  for  a  daily  with  three  thousand  to  five 
thousand  circulation.  The  prices  quoted  have  appeared 
high  to  some  publishers,  although  they  are  not  one  bit 
higher  than  they  should  be.  Conditions  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
the  rates  named  in  the  September  issue,  the  following  card 
may  be  found  practicable : 


1  t. 

2t. 

3t. 

1  wk. 

2  wks. 

1  mo. 

3  mos. 

6  mos. 

1  yr. 

1  inch . 

$0.45 

$0.80 

$1.15 

$2.20 

$3.80 

$6.95 

S  15.50 

$  26.00 

S  43.00 

2  inches . 

.80 

1.55 

2.20 

3.80 

6.55 

11.50 

26.00 

43.00 

70.00 

3 

1.15 

2.20 

3.05 

5.20 

8.75 

15.50 

35.00 

58.00 

93.00 

4 

1.55 

2.75 

3.80 

6.55 

11.00 

19.25 

43.00 

70.00 

115.00 

5 

1.90 

3.35 

4.50 

7.70 

12.75 

22.50 

50.00 

82.00 

130.00 

6 

2.20 

3.80 

5.20 

8.75 

14.50 

26.00 

68.00 

93.00 

150.00 

8 

2.75 

4.70 

6.55 

11.00 

18.25 

32.00 

70.00 

115.00 

190.00 

10 

3.35 

5.65 

7.70 

12.75 

21.25 

38.00 

82.00 

130.00 

215.00 

lOi 

3.50 

6.00 

8.10 

13.50 

22.25 

40.00 

86.00 

140.00 

230.00 

21i 

6.00 

10.00 

13.50 

22.25 

38.00 

65.00 

140.00 

230.00 

370.00 

New  Pennsylvania  Daily. 

The  Phillipsburg  (N.  J.)  Daily  Press  is  a  new  evening 
paper  devoted  to  the  twin  cities  of  Phillipsburg,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  The  first  issue  consisted 
of  twelve  seven-column  pages  and  carried  nearly  fifty  col¬ 
umns  of  advertising. 

Well-balanced  First  Pa^e. 

From  time  to  time  The  Inland  Printer  receives  papers 
which  have  unusually  attractive  first  pages,  and  the  Rapid 
City  (S.  D.)  Daily  Journal  is  one  of  these.  Two  of  its  first 
pages  are  reproduced  as  they  show  different  arrangements. 
That  of  November  22  has  a  double-column  head  in  the 
center,  while  that  of  November  23  has  two  single-column 
heads  in  this  location.  The  heads  used  in  the  second  and 
fifth  columns  afford  a  pleasing  contrast,  and  give  all  head¬ 
ings  sufficient  prominence.  Lower  down  in  the  page  the 
display  heads  are  so  placed  as  to  balance  perfectly.  Not 


The  Rapid  City  Daily  Journal. 


The  Rapid  City  Daily  Journal. 


Advertisiu^  Mate-card  for  a  Weekly. 

Here  is  another  request  for  a  rate-card  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  other  publishers : 

St.  Matthews,  South  Carolina,  November  23,  1911. 

The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois: 

Gentlemen, —  Will  you  kindly  furnish  me  with  an  advertising  rate-card 
that  is  generally  used  in  an  office  where  there  is  a  circulation  of  about 
twelve  hundred  papers.  Your  prompt  reply  to  this  request  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  and  win  be  considered  as  good  authority. 

Yours  very  respectfully,  E.  D.  Hyrne. 

Mr.  Hyrne  does  not  state  whether  he  wishes  a  card  for 
a  weekly  or  a  daily,  but  as  St.  Matthews  is  a  small  town  he 
is  probably  interested  in  securing  rates  for  a  weekly.  The 
card  below  is  intended  for  a  seven-column  weekly  of  from 
1,000  to  1,200  circulation: 


1  wk. 

2  wks. 

3  wks. 

1  mo. 

3  mos. 

6  mos. 

1  yr. 

1  inch . 

$0.30 

$0.55 

$0.80 

$  1.00 

$  2.65 

$  4.60 

$  7.65 

2  inches . 

.55 

1.00 

1.45 

1.85 

4.60 

7.65 

12.75 

3  “  . 

.80 

1.45 

2.00 

2.50 

6.15 

10.25 

17.00 

4  “  ... 

1.00 

1.85 

2.50 

3.10 

7.65 

12.75 

21.00 

5  “  .... 

1.25 

2.20 

2.95 

3.70 

8.95 

14.75 

25.00 

6  “  . 

1.45 

2.50 

3.40 

4.30 

10.25 

17.00 

28.00 

8  “  . 

1.85 

3.10 

4.30 

5.30 

12.75 

21.00 

35.00 

10  “  . 

2.20 

3.70 

5.05 

6.25 

14.75 

25.00 

41.00 

lOi  "  . 

2.30 

3.95 

5.35 

6.60 

15.75 

26.00 

43.00 

211  “ 

3.95 

6.60 

8.90 

11.00 

26.00 

43.00 

70.00 

only  the  first  page  of  the  Journal,  but  the  entire  paper  is 
deserving  of  commendation,  particularly  when  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  that  Rapid  City  has  a  population  of  only  four  thou¬ 
sand. 

Good  Reasons  for  Increasing  Subscription  Rates. 

Beginning  January  1  the  Osage  City  (Kan.)  Public 
Opinion  increases  its  subscription  price  from  $1  to  $1.50 
a  year.  Before  the  increase  subscribers  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  pay  as  many  years  in  advance  as  they  liked 
at  the  original  price.  The  reasons  for  the  increase  were 
well  presented  in  a  full  column  on  the  first  page  a  month  in 
advance:  In  three  years  the  price  of  paper  has  advanced 
from  2  cents  a  pound  to  3.28  cents;  ink  from  6  cents  to  10 
cents;  labor  from  $8  and  $12  a  week  to  $15;  rent  from  $10 
a  month  to  $30.  These  are  legitimate  reasons  that  must  be 
recognized  as  such  by  subscribers,  and  could  be  used  to 
advantage  by  any  publisher  contemplating  a  similar  step. 

Su  ccessful  Subscription  Contest. 

Nearly  one  thousand  new  subscribers  were  added  to  the 
subscription-list  of  the  Washington  (N.  J.)  Star,  a  $1.50 
weekly,  and  one  of  the  model  papers  of  its  kind  in  the  State, 
in  a  popularity  contest  which  just  closed.  Fifty-six  young 
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ladies  participated.  The  total  receipts  were  approximately 
$5,300,  despite  the  fact  that  Washington  is  a  town  of  but 
3,800  population.  Of  the  number  of  payments,  about  2,700, 
made  during  the  contest,  ninety  per  cent  of  them  were  for 
a  single  year.  The  results  bear  out  the  affirmative  of  the 
argument,  now  discussed  pro  and  con :  “  Do  contests 

pay?  ”  J.  Frank  Dreher,  of  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Stroudsburg  Daily  Times,  was  the 
manager  in  charge. 

THE  CABLENEWS -AMERICAN 

LEADING  D.MLY  OF  TME  PHILIPPINES 

AKARLY  KEVIliW  NUMBER 

ENTEREP  AT  THE  MANILA  J’OST-OKKICE  AS  SECOND-CLASS  MATTER 


Yearly  Review  Number  of  a  Manila  Paper. 

J.  A.  Howler,  business  manager  of  the  Cablenews- 
American,  Manila,  has  sent  The  Inland  Printer  a  copy 
of  that  paper’s  “  Yearly  Review  Number,”  an  issue  of  132 
pages  and  cover,  12  by  16  inches.  The  title-page  is  shown 
herewith.  The  Cablenews- American  is  the  leading  daily  of 
the  Philippines  and  usually  consists  of  fourteen  seven- 
column  pages,  of  much  the  same  appearance  as  papers  in 
the  States.  This  special  number  was  nicely  illustrated  and 
was  creditable  in  every  way.  Mr.  Howler,  in  sending  these 
copies  of  his  paper,  writes :  “  These  publications  were 

gotten  out  entirely  with  Filipino  labor.  We  would  call  your 
attention  to  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  building 
a  paper  with  these  people  who  have  only  recently  taken  up 
the  English  language.  Our  linotype  men,  while  they  are 
rapidly  gaining  a  knowledge  of  English,  depend  almost 
entirely  on  following  copy  verbatim.  These  boys  have 
made  progress  in  the  last  year  in  composition,  and  we 
believe  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  know 
of  their  work.” 

Circulation  of  4, 000  in  a  Town  of  4,281. 

U.  G.  Baker,  editor  of  the  Towanda  (Pa.)  Daily  Review, 
asks:  “  Will  The  Inland  Printer  please  give  us  the  name 
of  a  paper,  published  in  a  town  of  less  than  five  thousand 
population,  that  has  as  great  or  greater  circulation  than 
the  Review?  ”  The  Revieiv  has  reached  a  circulation  of 
over  four  thousand  every  week-day  morning,  practically  all 


paid  in  advance,  as  there  are  no  street  sales  and  every 
paper  goes  into  a  home.  Towanda  has  a  population,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  census  of  1910,  of  4,281.  Publishers  who  can  beat 
this  record  please  write. 

“The  Story  of  Thirty  Years.” 

The  Independence  (Kan.)  Daily  Reporter  was  thirty 
years  old  recently,  and  to  celebrate  the  occasion  printed  a 
very  handsome  booklet  under  the  above  title.  The  pages 
were  about  8  by  5  inches,  each  surrounded  by  a  neat  rule 
border,  the  borders  printed  in  varying  tints,  and  the  whole 
being  enclosed  in  a  red  cover  and  tied  with  a  heavy  red 
cord.  There  was  no  advertising. 

Good  Ad.  Display. 

After  examining  package  after  package  of  ads.  sent  for 
criticism  I  am  impressed  with  the  marked  improvement 
over  the  general  run  of  ads.  that  have  been  submitted  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Many  compositors  have 
been  sending  specimens  of  their  work  from  time  to  time  for 
a  longer  period  than  that,  and  there  is  very  little  compari¬ 
son  between  their  first  ads.  and  those  which  they  are  send¬ 
ing  now.  These  compositors  realize  the  improvement  in 
their  work,  and  they  are  kind  enough  to  give  The  Inland 
Printer  credit  for  the  improvement,  but  the  greatest  ci’edit 
is  due  to  their  own  study,  and  if  The  Inland  Printer  has 
been  the  means  of  arousing  an  interest  in  the  minds  of 
these  printers  and  a  determination  to  advance,  it  feels  that 
it  has  accomplished  a  good  work.  The  ad. -setting  contests, 
which  have  been  conducted  in  this  department  for  the  past 
fourteen  years,  have  undoubtedly  aided  the  compositors,  as 
they  assert,  as  they  show  a  multitude  of  good  ways  to  han¬ 
dle  the  same  copy,  and  the  fact  that  the  printers  themselves 
have  been  required  to  act  as  judges  has  been  the  means  of 
making  them  study  the  ads.  with  the  most  extreme  care  to 
determine  which  ads.  are  the  best.  If  a  compositor  realizes, 
when  he  sees  the  ads.,  that  his  own  is  inferior  and  that  he 
will  not  win  the  coveted  honor  of  having  his  ad.  announced 
as  among  the  leaders,  it  is  nearly  as  great  an  honor  to  show 
by  the  selections  he  makes  that  he  recognizes  the  best  work. 
Many  times  a  compositor  whose  ad.  may  not  be  even  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  honor  list  will  select  the  very  ads.  which  are 
eventually  published  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Such  a  com¬ 
positor  has  learned  much  about  good  ad.-display,  and  in  the 
next  contest  his  work  will  show  great  improvement,  and 
may  even  head  the  list.  In  sending  ads.  for  criticism  it 
would  aid  us  very  much  if  compositors  would  always  mail 
them  flat.  Where  the  ads.  are  too  large  they  may  be  folded, 
but  when  they  are  rolled  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make 
them  lie  flat  in  order  to  make  comparisons  and  give  intelli¬ 
gent  criticism.  H.  A.  Miller,  with  the  Malheur  Enterprise, 
Vale,  Oregon,  sends  a  lot  of  real  good  ads.,  one  of  which  is 
reproduced  (No.  1).  Mr.  Miller’s  greatest  fault  is  the  use 
of  too  many  panels,  and  the  one  shown  herewith  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  Here  are  eight  main  panels  enclosed  in  the  one 
border,  which  itself  constitutes  a  panel,  and  then  there  are 
five  smaller  panels  within  the  main  panels.  Too  many  pan¬ 
els  is  like  too  much  display:  instead  of  contrast,  which  is, 
of  course,  most  desirable,  it  tends  to  sameness.  Clay  P. 
Wright,  of  Park  Rapids,  Minnesota,  has  the  right  idea  of 
display.  In  the  one  ad.  of  his  reproduced  (No.  2)  he  brings 
out  strongly  the  articles  advertised  and  the  prices.  It 
might  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  it  is  rather  unusual  for 
a  “  Pure  Food  Store  ”  to  advertise  blankets  and  hosiery. 
Another  Park  Rapids  compositor  —  Keith  Rogers,  employed 
on  the  Enterprise — ^  sends  some  very  good  ads.  Those  less 
ornamental  are  the  best,  and  one  of  the  latter  is  shown 
herewith  (No.  3).  White  space,  judiciously  used,  is  more 


Men’s 

Nobby 

Hats 

This  is  an  item  in  Fall 
Goods  in  which  we 
are  particularly 
strong — our  line  of 
Men’s  Hats  is  simply 
unsurpassed 


We  show  you  a  hat 
nobby,  stylish  and 
up  to  date  in  every 
conceivable  shape 
and  color,  sult^le 
to  any  face  or  shape 
of  body.  Come  m 
and  see  ’em. 

Men’s  Hats  $1.50  to  $6.50 
Stetson  Hats  $4-.00’  to  $5-00 
Boys’  Kats  -  50c  to  $2.00 


Plato’s 

Established  1879 


Walk-Over  Shoes 
Dutchess  Pants 


No.  5. 


No.  1. 


Blankets 

^  OVERCOATS 

50s.  TSo.  $1.00.  si.25 
SI.50.  S2.00 

largest  and 

^  liocst  lino  of  overcoats 

f-  irV,rA''Ni  7 now  on  Uisplar  lliat  wo  have 

ED  COMFORTABLE 

50c 

Hosiery 

Rnaeoaer  «c  (,it.  lb<  .«!  luiu  »r» 

/fe-'  ■  ■  -i  U„  UEST.  .ur  miCM 

ll! 

Don’t  fail  to  SCO  our  line  o(  hosiery, 
wc  know  it  trill  please  you. 

V  ben  glantz 

'  Leading  Clothier 

W©  are  here  to  please  and 
guarantee  satisfaction. 

PUfiE  FOOD  STORE. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

SPECIAL  SALE  ON 

Napkin  Rings 

Saturday,  One  Day  Only 


75c 


Ricker  &  Son 


Jewelers  and  Optometrists 

No.  4. 


-  t 

E= 

Brentwood  Lumber  Company 

BRCNTWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 

NOW  OPEN  FOR  BUSINESS! 

All  Kinds  of  Building  Material 

- 

1= 

BUILDERS’  HARDWARE,  LIME,  CEMENT. 

=— 

¥ 

^  Prompt  Shipments  by  Rail  or  Water  F.  E.  SLUTMAN 

STOCK  OUARANTESD  Monoger 

No.  6. 


_ 


For  To-Morrow,  The  Joseph  Horne  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  are  Pleased  to  Announce  a 

Sale  of  Fine  Dress  Satins  and  Silks 

8,000  Yards  of  Those  Fabrics  Most  Desired 
For  Fall  and  Winter  Dresses,  Costumes  and 
Wraps.  They  will  be  Sold  at,  or  Close  to 

1-2  and  1-3  off  the  Acknowledged  Usual  Retail  Selling  Prices 


$3.00  Quality  Imperial 
Satin  Comtesse 

A  42'inch  fabric  of  soft  satm 
face  with  fine  wool  back.  Sixteen 
of  the  season's  favorite  shades,  in¬ 
cluding  rtavy,  Copenhagen,  purple, 
red,  emerald,  green,  brown,  tan. 
King's  blue,  plum,  ivory  and 
black. 


$1.50 


$1.50  Qualify  Soft 
Dress  Satins 

A  36-inch  fabric  desirable  prin¬ 
cipally  for  finer  gowns.  The  colors 
ore  ruby,  prune,  emerald.  f*arrol 
green.  King's  blue,  Copenhagen, 
navy,  tan,  caster,  heliotrope,  shell 
pink,  gray,  lavender,  gold,  nile, 
light  blue,  ivory  and  black. 


$1.00.,, 


85c  Quality  Dress 
Silk  Poplins 

This  is  a  lovely  26-inch  fabric 
so  desirable  fora  great  many  dress 
and  suit  purposes.  It  is  a  silk  of 
brilliancy  and  ^le.  of  distinctive¬ 
ness  and  decided  merit.  It  is 
shown  in  only  two  colors,  but 
these  are  most  desirable  navy 
and  black. 

The  special  price  for  this  silk  sale,  is 


50c 


$  I  Quality  Fancy  M  es- 
saline  and  Taffeta  Silks 

20  to  36  inches  wide.  Fifteen 
newest  deigns,  in  which  are  stripes, 
dots  and  scrolls.  Printed  in  multi- 
colorings,  in  which  are  included 
the  favored  chalk-line  stripes. 
These  silks  are  of  the  soft  type, 
not  the  brittle  sort  of  silk.  To¬ 
morrow’s  special  price, 


75c 


yard 


JOSEPH  HORNE  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


No.  7, 
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to  be  desired  than  crowding  the  ad.  with  display,  and  thus 
often  making-  an  illustration  appear  insignificant.  Elmer 
E.  Lore,  of  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  sets  some  striking 
ads.  No.  4  is  an  example.  This  ad.  was  three  columns 
wide  and  had  two  picas  of  white  all  around  outside  the 
border.  Where  only  one  item  is  advertised  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  bring  out  the  price  prominently,  as  Mr.  Lore  did  in 
this  instance.  In  a  package  of  ads.  submitted  by  Alfred 
Steinman,  of  the  Modesto  (Cal.)  Herald,  whose  work  has 
on  several  occasions  received  favorable  comment  in  this 
department,  is  included  the  long  single-column  ad.  repro¬ 
duced  (No.  5).  Mr.  Steinman  says  that  the  advertiser  uses 
fifteen  inches,  and  leaves  it  to  the  compositor’s  judgment 
whether  his  copy  shall  be  set  one,  two,  three  or  four  col¬ 
umns  wide.  He  asks  if  this  ad.  could  have  been  displayed 
to  better  advantage  in  a  differently  shaped  space.  A  very 
attractive  ad.  could  have  been  made  out  of  this  copy  in 
either  two  or  three  columns,  but  it  would  have  been  more 
ordinary  and  no  improvement  over  the  arrangement  shown. 
The  prices  should  have  been  given  a  little  more  prominence. 
A  most  interesting  piece  of  rulework  is  submitted  by  the 
Byron  (Cal.)  Times  in  the  ad.  of  the  Brentwood  Lumber 
Company  (No.  6).  This  represents  a  rear  view  of  a  load 
of  lumber.  If  held  a  few  feet  from  you,  the  wheels,  hubs 
and  axles  are  plainly  seen,  while  around  the  entire  load  is 
stretched  a  chain,  although  the  latter  is  hardly  heavy 
enough  to  be  realistic.  The  wording  of  the  ad.  is  supposed  to 
be  a  sign  nailed  to  the  rear  of  the  load.  While  complicated 
rulework  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  good  ad.- 
display,  this  is  so  unusual  as  to  deserve  favorable  mention. 
Another  most  unusual  ad.,  but  from  a  different  standpoint, 
comes  from  the  Warren  (Ark.)  Democrat-News.  It  covers 
four  six-column  pages  in  one  continuous  ad.,  with  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  a  cross-bar  chase.  There  were  four  rules  in 
the  ad.  clear  across  the  two  pages,  and  the  publishers  state, 
in  order  to  keep  the  form  from  springing,  full-length  reg- 
lets  were  used  beside  these  and  the  form  locked  from  all 
four  sides,  and  it  did  not  bow  in  the  middle  any  more  than 
a  single-page  ad.  Unfortunately  the  ad.  is  too  large  to 
reproduce,  as  it  was  tastefully  displayed.  Another  large 
ad.,  covering  two  pages,  comes  from  the  Dassel  (Minn.) 
Anchor.  It  deserves  commendation  rather  than  criticism, 


The 

Publishers' 

Experience 

Corner 

the  Helping  @f  Pob- 
lishers  and  the  Making 
@[  Better  Newspapers 


Newspaper  headings  by 


tenham  wide?  ”  This  would  be  a  good  question  to  discuss; 
what  do  the  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  think  about 
Mr.  Stuart’s  question?  William  Knutzen,  Chicago,  whose 
very  neat  and  attractive  ads.  have  been  reproduced  in  the 
past,  sends  a  large  number  of  very  striking  newspaper 


THE  LIVERMORE  HERALD 


headings,  three  of  which  are  shown.  Mr.  Knutzen’s  work 
always  shows  much  thought,  and  he  has  the  faculty  of 
working  many  good  ideas  into  a  very  small  space. 

Newspaper  Criticisms* 

The  following  papers  were  received,  together  with 
requests  for  criticism,  and  brief  suggestions  are  made  for 
their  improvement: 

Livermore  (Cal.)  Herald. —  There  is  very  little  about  the  Herald  to 
criticize,  as  it  is  evident  that  great  care  is  taken  with  all  mechanical 
details.  The  first  page  of  your  issue  of  November  18  is  reproduced,  as  it 
shows  the  best  arrangement.  It  is  a  good  plan,  as  you  suggest,  to  change 
the  arrangement  occasionally,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  that  afforded 
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as  it  is  well  displayed  and  nicely  balanced.  Ad.  No.  7  was 
submitted  by  Edwin  H.  Stuart,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  rapid  composition. 
This  was  handled  by  Mr.  Stuart,  with  the  assistance  of 
four  men,  in  forty  minutes,  the  total  time  being  two  hours 
and  forty  minutes.  He  asks,  “  Could  machine  composition 
have  saved  any  on  the  panels,  and  is  there  a  machine  face 
that  would  have  looked  as  well  as  the  fourteen-point  Chel- 


better  contrast  than  that  reproduced.  On  page  4  of  this  issue  you  have 
two  pen-drawn  headings  side  by  side,  which  is  not  advisable. 

Asotin  County  Sentinel,  Asotin,  Washington. —  More  prominent  headings 
should  be  used  on  some  of  the  longer  items,  on  the  first  page  particularly, 
and  I  would  omit  the  dash  underneath  the  line.  Your  paper  is  nicely 
printed  and  shows  commendable  care  throughout. 

Caldwell  (N.  J.)  Progress. —  You  are  publishing  a  most  creditable  paper. 
The  use  of  a  two-point  iule  around  practically  all  of  the  ads.  gives  them 
a  very  neat  appearance,  and  the  display  shows  careful  work.  The  excellent 
presswork  further  enhances  a  most  attractive  paper. 
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BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 

Queries  re|{ardiii^  process  en^ravinj,  and  suggestions  and  experiences  of  engravers  and  printers  are  solicited  for  this  department. 
Our  technical  research  laboratory  is  prepared  to  investigate  and  report  on  matters  submitted.  For  terms  for  this  service  address 

The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Photoengraving  Trade  Terms. 

In  the  report  of  the  Third  Cost  Conference  of  Central 
and  Western  Photoengravers,  recorded  in  the  December 
Inland  Printer,  page  427,  will  be  found  some  definitions 
of  trade  terms  recommended  in  the  hope  of  standardizing 
them.  This  is  a  most  excellent  idea,  but  before  their  adop¬ 
tion  the  following  amendments  are  suggested : 

The  terms  and  definitions  are  numbered,  and  will  be 
referred  to  by  their  numbers  as  follows : 

1.  Use  “square  half-tone,”  instead  of  “half-tone,  square 
plate.” 

2.  “  Outlined  half-tone,”  instead  of  “  half-tone,  out¬ 
lined.” 

3.  “  Vignetted  half-tone,”  instead  of  “  half-tone,  vig¬ 
netted.” 

4.  Use  “  Outlined  and  vignetted  half-tone.” 

8.  “  News-tone  ”  should  be  changed  to  “  coarse  half¬ 
tone.”  “  Quarter-tone  ”  is  meaningless. 

14-15.  Leave  out  the  word  “  process.”  Call  them  “  three- 
color  ”  and  “  four-color  plates.” 

16.  Might  be  simply  “  combination  plates.” 

17.  “  Color  combination  plates.” 

18.  Substitute  “  tint  plates  ”  for  “  Ben  Day  plates,” 
for  the  reason  that  the  Norwich  film  and  other  methods 
produce  similar  results.  Then  the  words  “  To  produce  col¬ 
ors  or  a  combination  of  colors  ”  should  be  omitted,  for  the 
reason  that  tints  are  frequently  used  on  black  plates. 

19.  “  Deep  etching  ”  is  not  “  usually  caused  by  the  use 
of  dense-black  lines.” 

20.  “  Positive  etching  ”  is  absolutely  wrong.  It  should 
be  “  negative  etching.”  In  our  business  “  negative  ”  means 
the  showing  of  black  or  white  in  the  exact  reverse,  and  that 
is  what  a  “  negative  etching  ”  does. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  corrections  that  might  be  made 
in  both  the  terms  and  their  definitions  to  simplify  them  and 
bring  them  somewhat  nearer  accuracy. 

New  Method  of  Preparing  Zinc  for  Enamel. 

J.  D.  F.,  Baltimore,  who  is  having  so  much  trouble  in 
getting  enamel  to  stick  to  zinc,  might  try  the  method 
recommended  by  L.  Vaucamp  in  our  French  contempo¬ 
rary,  Le  Procede.  After  cleaning  the  oxid  from  the  zinc 
surface  as  usual,  Vaucamp  flows  the  surface  of  the  plate 
with  clean  water  that  has  been  slightly  acidified  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  When  water  will  flow  without  the  surface 
appearing  greasy,  then  the  zinc  plate  is  laid  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  bichromate  of  ammonia  to  which  has  been  added 
one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  for  every  ounce  of  solution.  In 
about  a  minute  a  coating  of  chromate  of  zinc  is  formed  on 
the  surface  of  the  plate,  which  protects  the  surface  from 
oxidization.  The  zinc  plate  can  be  rinsed,  whirled  dry,  and 
stored  away  for  future  use,  or  it  can  be  flowed  with  enamel 


immediately  and  the  sensitive  coating  dried  as  usual. 
M.  Vaucamp  claims  for  zinc  plates  treated  in  this  manner 
that  they  hold  the  enamel  better  during  etching  than  zinc 
polished  in  the  ordinary  way.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
much  of  the  trouble  with  enamel  leaving  zinc  is  due  to  the 
oxidization  of  the  surface  of  the  zinc  either  before  flowing 
with  enamel  or  from  the  enamel  being  slightly  acid. 

“Korean  Stops”  for  Newspaper  Half-tones. 

J.  W.  Rogers,  Chicago,  writes:  “  I  have  been  using  lens 
stops,  shaped  like  those  I  found  in  Amstutz’  ‘  Handbook  of 
Photoengraving,’  page  150,  and  called  ‘  Horgan  stops.’ 
A  friend,  who  has  more  experience  at  engraving  than 


A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

Alan  W.  Richardson,  five-year-old  son  of  E.  W.  Richardson,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Laurance  Press  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

myself,  tells  me  that  round  stops  are  better  to  show  detail. 
Is  that  so?  ” 

Answer. —  Your  friend  is  right.  The  writer  devised 
these  stops,  that  bear  his  name,  for  making  newspaper  half¬ 
tones  only,  and  this  in  1897,  when  he  was  pioneering  half¬ 
tones  on  the  daily  newspaper.  News  of  his  success  with 
them  was  carried  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  diaphragms 
were  patented  over  there  and  recommended  for  all  kinds  of 
work  when  they  were  only  intended  to  make  contrasty 
negatives  for  newspaper  half-tones.  When  one  has  a  piece 
of  flat  copy  that  seems  impossible  to  make  printable  engra¬ 
vings  from,  then  the  “  Horgan  stops  ”  will  prove  valuable. 
One  thing  that  should  be  said  is  that  the  loss  of  detail  in 
half-tone  negative-making  is  due  chiefly  to  the  apertures  in 
the  diaphragms  used  for  exposing  the  high  lights  being  too 
large,  and  not  so  much  to  the  special  shape  of  the  aperture. 
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Diaphragm  apertures  too  large  destroy  detail  in  half-tones, 
particularly  at  the  corners  of  the  plates.  To  preserve 
detail  in  half-tone  negatives  the  rule  should  be  not  to  use 
a  stop  having  a  larger  aperture  than  -would  be  used  were 
the  subject  to  be  copied  without  a  half-tone  screen. 

Photographing  without  a  Camera. 

J.  A.  T.,  New  York,  puts  the  following  query  to  this 
department:  “William  J.  Burns,  the  detective,  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  after  he  had  arrested  and  lodged  in  jail 
Taylor  and  Bedell,  the  counterfeiters,  another  very  good 
counterfeit  bill  appeared  which  he  decided  upon  examina¬ 
tion  could  only  be  made  by  these  two  prisoners  in  their 
cells.  He  did  not  consider  any  other  possibility.  Eventu¬ 
ally  he  found  that  the  aged  mother  of  one  of  the  men  had 
brought  the  materials  needed  by  them  to  prison  on  her  visit¬ 
ing  day.  In  some  manner  they  had  photographed  the  fifty- 
dollar  bill  without  a  camera.  In  their  cell  at  night,  crouched 
under  a  blanket,  and  working  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  they 


ment  of  the  photoengraving  business  of  this  country.  It 
comprises,  besides  the  report  proper,  a  complete  set  of 
forms  for  determining  the  cost  of  production  in  any  photo¬ 
engraving  plant  and  a  manual  of  instructions  telling  in 
detail  how  to  use  the  forms;  also  an  attempt  at  standai’d- 
izing  some  of  our  trade  terms.  And  with  an  altruistic  gen¬ 
erosity  rarely  found  in  business  they  offer  the  results  of 
their  work  to  every  engraver  in  the  country  that  asks  for  it. 
The  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  any  reader  who  has 
not  already  received  this  report  is  to  write  to  Louis  Flader, 
Barnes-Crosby  Company,  226  West  Madison  street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  get  a  copy. 

Method  of  Overcoming  Vibration  in  En^ravin^  Plants. 

No  doubt  every  engraving  establishment  or  any  concern 
employing  a  number  of  artists  have  received  complaints 
from  their  artists  in  regard  to  the  excessive  vibration  of 
their  floor,  due  to  the  operation  of  heavy  machinery  either 
below  them  or  on  the  same  floor  which  they  occupy. 


ARTISTS’  DEPARTMENT,  PENINSULAR  ENGRAVING  COMPANY,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 
Showing-  method  devised  to  overcome  vibration. 


had  engraved  that  plate.  Now  I  would  like  to  know  if  it 
were  possible  for  them  to  photograph  on  a  plate  without  a 
camera?  ” 

Answer. —  This  is  a  case  where  Burns  was  fooled.  It  is 
a  safe  bet  that  the  photographing  was  never  done  in  prison. 
If  the  mother  brought  them  in  a  plate,  the  photographing 
was  already  done  on  it;  they  merely  etched  it  in  prison. 
What  is  meant  by  photographing  without  a  camera  is 
sensitizing  a  metal  plate  and  getting  an  image  on  it  by  the 
action  of  light.  This  is  done  daily  in  every  photoengraving 
plant. 

Western  Engravers’  Cost  System. 

At  the  second  conference  of  the  Central  and  Western 
Photoengravers  held  in  Chicago,  February  17  and  18,  1911, 
a  permanent  Cost  Committee  was  appointed  “  to  thor¬ 
oughly  investigate  cost  flndings  by  engravers  who  have 
cost  systems  installed,  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to 
cost  systems  and  prices  that  will  enable  us  to  adopt  a  uni¬ 
form  cost-flnding  method.  That  a  fund  be  created  to  give 
publicity  to  the  committee’s  findings,  and  that  the  latter  be 
distributed  to  every  engraver  in  the  country.”  Chairman 
E.  W.  Houser  appointed  the  following  as  members  of  this 
Cost  Committee:  L.  F.  Eaton,  Detroit,  chairman;  J.  C. 
Buckbee,  Minneapolis;  Willis  J.  Wells,  Chicago;  Fred  W. 
Gage,  Battle  Creek;  Louis  Flader,  Chicago.  Their  report 
is  the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  made  to  the  improve- 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  have  suffered  this 
nuisance  to  know  how  that  trouble  was  remedied  in  the 
art  department  of  the  Peninsula  Engraving  Company,  of 
Toledo. 

In  years  past  this  same  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
the  engraving  department  and  some  ingenious  person  got 
around  the  trouble  by  suspending  the  cameras  from  the 
ceiling  above,  thereby  avoiding  any  direct  floor  vibration 
and  improving  the  quality  of  their  negatives  to  a  large 
degree. 

In  the  same  manner  this  old  principle  was  applied  to 
this  art  department.  The  artists  were  installed  upon  a 
platform  eight  feet  wide,  suspended  by  one-half-inch  iron 
rods  from  above  and  extending  on  around  the  room  near 
the  windows  where  the  artists  carried  on  their  work.  This 
suggestion  is  offered  in  the  hope  that  some  one  may  receive 
the  same  benefit  by  its  use  that  the  Peninsula  did.  The 
accompanying  engraving  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  how  this 
was  accomplished,  but  a  personal  interview  with  any  one 
of  the  artists  will  bring  out  the  story  of  the  immense  relief 
furnished  by  the  simple  device  adopted. 

Cleaning  Scum  from  Copper  Before  Etching. 

A  writer  in  Process  Work  has  just  secured  an  Axel 
Holmstrom  etching  machine,  and  asks  the  best  way  to 
remove  the  scum  as  a  preliminary  to  machine  etching. 
Here  are  some  of  the  solutions  recommended: 
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Take  a  20-ounce  bottle,  put  in  4  ounces  of  salt  and  10 
ounces  of  vinegar.  Then  fill  up  with  water.  Thoroughly 
brash  over  the  plate  until  every  part  is  bright. 

A  stronger  solution  for  use  in  opening  obstinate  shad¬ 
ows  is:  Bichromate  of  potash  2  ounces,  water  20  ounces, 
sulphuric  acid  4  ounces.  Dissolve  the  potash  in  a  stone 
jug,  as  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  raises  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water  so  high  that  it  might  bi’eak  a  glass 
vessel. 

A  strong  solution  of  chromic  acid  applied  with  an  etch¬ 
ing  brush  is  another  remedy,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  one,  as 


CHICKS  ! 


anything  that  will  attack  the  thin,  scummy  film  between  the 
dots  will  also  attack  the  dots. 

Another  finds  the  best  bath  for  this  purpose:  Hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  4  ounces,  chromic  acid  35  grains,  water  20 
ounces.  Rub  on  the  plate  with  cotton  wool  to  develop  out 
the  scum;  then  dip  the  cotton  wool  in  some  old  iron  and 
give  another  rub  over. 

Weak  cyanide  of  potassium  solution  is  also  recom¬ 
mended,  though  care  must  be  taken  in  using  it,  however. 
Other  clearing  solutions  are:  Chromic  acid  1  part,  water 
8  parts,  sulphuric  acid  1  part.  One  in  common  use  is: 
Hydrochloric  acid  2  ounces,  salt  4  ounces,  and  20  ounces  of 
water. 

Some  etchers  give  the  plate  a  short  bite  in  the  machine, 
and  if  some  parts  show  a  covering  of  scum  use  a  clearing 
solution  only  on  those  parts. 


AN  EXCLUSIVE  CHURCH. 

An  old  darkey  wanted  to  join  a  fashionable  city  church, 
and  the  minister,  knowing  that  it  was  hardly  the  thing  to 
do,  and  not  wanting  to  hurt  his  feelings,  told  him  to  go 
home  and  pray  over  it.  In  a  few  days  the  darkey  came 
back. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  by  this  time?  ”  the 
preacher  asked. 

“  Well,  sah,”  replied  the  colored  man,  “Ah  prayed  and 
prayed  an’  the  good  Lawd  he  says  to  me,  ‘  Rastus,  Ah 
wouldn’t  bother  mah  haid  about  dat  no  mo’.  Ah  been  tiyin’ 
to  get  into  dat  church  mahse’f  fo’  de  las’  twenty  years,  an’ 
Ah  done  had  no  luck.’  ”  —  Ex. 


All  work  is  drudgery  to  the  printer  who  is  not  in  love 
with  his  task. —  Ben  Franklin  Monthly. 


“B.  L.  T.”  PICKUPS. 

WE  CAN  SLEEP  WITHOUT  ASSISTANCE,  CAN’T  YOU? 

Sleeping  Partner — Lady  or  gentleman;  lucrative,  genu¬ 
ine;  £250  to  £500;  full  particulars  at  interview;  good 
references  given  and  required. — London  Morning  Post. 

life’s  little  COMPLEXITIES. 

For  Sale  —  Hogs  that  can  soon  be  fitted  for  family  use. 
See  J.  J.  Tracy,  Central  add. —  Ottumwa  Courier. 

WORTH  SEEING. 

Wright,  who  was  injured  in  a  football  game,  went  to 
Hamilton  Tuesday  to  see  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  orches¬ 
tra  on  crutches. —  Oxford  Herald. 

life’s  little  INDULGENCES. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Ohswaldt  of  Oconto  Falls  ari'ived  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  and  has  decided  to  locate 
here  and  indulge  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.^ — ■ 
Prairie  Farm  (Wis.)  Breeze. 

THE  KID  SEEMS  TO  LIKE  IT  HERE. 

She  had  just  returned  from  a  case  in  which  she  had 
assisted  in  ushering  a  baby  into  the  world  for  the  hundredth 
time. —  Kendall  County  Record. 

COLLOQUIAL  FOR  GOT  A  JOB. 

“  Cap  ”  Hills  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  livery  barn. 
—  Winside  (Neb.)  Gazette. 

AN  IOWA  POSSIBILITY. 

The  bottom  price  [for  turkeys]  quoted  now  by  retail 
dealers  is  twenty-two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  change,  should  there  be  any,  may  be  either 
lower  or  higher. —  Ottumwa  Courier. 

KEEP  HIM  POSTED. 

When  you  have  a  new  address,  position,  wife,  or  child, 
notify  the  editor. — Alumni  Quarterly,  U.  of  I. 

HOW  PEOPLE  DO  TALK! 

It  is  rumored  that  one  of  our  popular  grocery  clerks  is 
soon  to  take  to  himself  a  wife.  He  denies  the  rumor,  but 
things  look  suspicious. —  Cuyahoga  Falls  (Ohio)  Reporter. 

INTERESTED?  WE  ARE  FEVERISH. 

All  persons  interested  in  the  beautiful  are  invited  to  call 
at  Miss  Wyman’s  studio  at  the  east  entrance  of  the  central 
building,  the  right-hand  door.  Those  who  wish  to  make  an 
appointment  to  meet  her  can  call  her  on  phone  number  191. 
■ — •  Wheaton  Illinoian. 

ADD  QUEER  OCCUPATIONS. 

Wanted  —  15  Girls  or  women  to  pin  chickens  under  a 
woman  superintendent  in  private  room.  Good  wages. — - 
Denison  (Iowa)  Review. 

THE  INSPIRED  COMPOSITOR. 

He  attracted,  like  the  magnate  does  the  steel,  legions  of 
devoted  friends. —  East  Dubuque  Register. 

THE  DAYS  OF  REAL  SPORT. 

Misses  Jennie  B.  Montgomery  and  Maud  Peterson  vis¬ 
ited  with  Barefoot  friends  yesterday. —  Galesburg  Repub¬ 
lican-Register. 

ABOUT  TIME  FOR  THE  ADDITION. 

The  Normal  school  band  uniforms  will  consist  in  a  cap 
and  coat  at  first,  with  the  probable  addition  of  trousers  at  a 
later  date. —  Kalamazoo  Gazette. 

—  Line-o’-Type  or  Two,  Chicago  Tribune. 


VISTA  OF  FLORENCE,  FROM  THE  HEIGHTS  OF  FIESOLE. 
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The  assistance  of  pressmen  is  desired  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  pressroom  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  various 

processes  to  an  exact  science. 


Transparent  Paper  for  Overlaying. 

(1057)  To  render  French  folio  and  tissue  transparent, 
coat  one  side  with  a  mixture  of  castor-oil  and  benzin.  Rub 
the  paper  with  a  piece  of  soft  cloth  or  a  pad  of  cotton  satu¬ 
rated  with  this  mixture.  Castor-oil  heated  and  used  alone 
will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Heat  to  Eliminate  Offset. 

(1053)  “Would  like  you  to  forward  us  information 
regarding  a  gas-heating  arrangement  attachable  to  a  cylin¬ 
der  press  to  eliminate  offset.  Send  cut  of  the  apparatus 
and  all  particulars,  if  possible.” 

Answer. — A  descriptive  circular  showing  an  outline 
cut  of  a  sectional  view  of  the  apparatus  has  been  for¬ 
warded.  This  apparatus  may  be  readily  attached  to  front- 
delivery  presses  without  disturbing  the  arrangement  of 
any  of  the  parts.  It  is  connected  to  a  gas-pipe  and  has 
a  Bunsen  burner.  The  heat  produced  tends  to  accelerate 
the  drying  of  printed  matter,  and  for  ordinary  half-tone 
work  it  eliminates  slip-sheeting.  The  apparatus  is  made 
by  the  Kay- Kay  Dispeller  Company,  1322  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Interesting  Christmas  Numbers. 

(1054)  Each  year  from  New  Zealand  come  two  Christ¬ 
mas  numbers  which  are  noted  for  their  pictorial  displays. 
The  Weekly  Press,  Christchurch,  sends  a  forty-eight  page 
magazine,  12%  by  18%  inches,  printed  on  enameled  stock, 
with  an  antique  cover  printed  in  three  colors  and  gold. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are  printed  in  two  colors,  depict¬ 
ing  scenery  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  New  Zealand.  The 
Weekly  News,  Aukland,  has  sixty-four  pages  of  illustration 
and  advertisements.  A  cover  done  in  colors  shows  one  of 
the  strange  birds  found  only  in  the  Southland.  The  half¬ 
tone  illustrations  are  in  brown  ink  and  are  well  printed. 
Some  of  the  full-page  half-tones  are  softened  by  a  light-blue 
tint.  From  a  pictorial  point  of  view,  these  magazines  are 
always  interesting,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  good  specimens 
of  pi’esswork. 

Press-work  of  Unusual  Merit. 

(1055)  A  packet  of  specimens  has  been  received  from 
Charles  Clayton,  superintendent  of  the  Wallace  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago.  These  specimens  embrace  a  large  variety  of  work, 
many  being  printed  in  three  and  four  colors.  The  speci¬ 
mens  of  wet  color-printing  from  a  Miehle  press,  having 
a  two-color  attachment,  are  well  executed.  They  show 
excellent  register,  and  where  the  colors  lap,  the  blending  of 
the  inks  is  natural  and  harmonious.  The  half-tone  work  in 
the  railroad  folders  is  equal  to  any  similar  work  we  have 
examined.  Mr.  Clayton  is  an  experienced  pressman  from 
Australia.  On  taking  work  in  Chicago  he  found  that  the 
prevailing  methods  of  make-ready  are  materially  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  way  he  learned  and  practiced  in  Austi'alia. 


However,  as  the  fundamental  principles  did  not  differ  mate¬ 
rially,  he  soon  adapted  himself  to  the  American  method  of 
marking  out  and  the  preparation  of  make-ready  sheets. 
The  appearance  of  the  samples  attests  the  skill  he  has 
attained.  This  is  cited  as  an  example  of  how  pressmen, 
when  progressive,  are  alert  in  the  adoption  of  new  and 
better  methods  for  producing  work.  Do  not  remain  in  a 
rut.  Experiment,  test  out,  examine  new  methods  —  try  to 
improve  the  old  way  of  doing  things.  This  will  make  work 
a  pleasure,  besides  having  an  elevating  influence  on  the 
craft. 

Books  for  Cylinder  Pressmen. 

(1059)  “  Please  inform  me  as  to  the  best  book  for 

a  beginner  on  a  cylinder  press.  I  would  like  a  book  that 
will  give  full  description  of  how  to  make  ready,  set  guides, 
arrange  the  packing,  and  set  the  fountain  for  the  correct 
color;  also  any  other  details  I  should  know.” 

Answer. —  We  trust  the  beginner  is  working  in  a  shop 
under  the  direction  of  a  careful  and  considerate  pressman; 
then  the  value  of  the  books  to  which  we  refer  will  be 
enhanced.  With  the  books  alone  as  a  guide  for  the  begin¬ 
ner,  he  is  likely  to  go  astray  for  the  lack  of  a  practical 
demonstration.  The  best  books  on  the  subject  for  novice 
or  journeyman  are  the  following:  “  The  American  Manual 
of  Presswork,”  164  pages,  8%  by  12%  inches,  cloth  ($4 
postpaid)  ;  “  Modern  Presswork,”  138  pages,  cloth  ($2 

postpaid).  For  sale  by  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

Tympan  for  Hot  Embossing. 

(1043)  “  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  generally  used 

as  a  tympan  when  doing  hot  embossing.  I  use  the  board 
from  the  bindery,  attached  to  the  platen  by  glue,  and  a  top 
sheet  over  it,  and  placed  under  the  bales  to  hold  it.  Is  there 
a  better  way?  ” 

Answer. — A  full  description  of  the  means  and  methods 
for  various  kinds  of  embossing  is  given  in  “A  Practical 
Guide  to  Embossing  and  Die  Stamping.”  Seventy-eight 
pages  —  boards  —  price,  $1.50.  For  sale  by  The  Inland 
Printer  Company.  The  chapter  on  how  to  make  a  straw- 
board  counter  is  thus  described  in  the  Guide :  “  Take  one 

sheet  of  strawboard,  of  medium  weight,  glue  it  thoroughly 
on  both  sides,  and  stick  it  on  to  the  platen.  Then  take 
another  and  paste  it  on  both  sides,  and  put  that  on  top  of 
the  first;  then  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  pasted  on  one  side, 
and  laid  over  that  and  rubbed  down  well  with  the  hand. 
Put  impression  enough  on  this  so  as  to  get  a  fairly  good 
impression  of  the  die.  Then  cut  out  carefully,  pull  a  few 
impressions,  so  that  the  work  will  show  firm  and  even. 
The  form  is  now  ready  for  the  composition  counter.  The 
following  will  be  found  satisfactory:  Take  sufficient  pul¬ 
verized  glue,  dissolve  some  of  it  in  a  glue-pot,  heat  it  up, 
and  get  it  thoroughly  melted  and  thick  enough  so  that  as  it 
di’ops  from  a  stick  it  will  string  a  little.  Keep  it  hot,  and 
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stix*  in  calcimine  until  the  mixture  when  applied  with  a 
brush  to  a  sheet  of  paper  is  about  the  consistency  of  a  stiff 
paste.  Give  the  counter  a  thin  coat  of  this;  put  a  piece  of 
onion-skin  bond  over  it,  oil  the  die  slightly,  and  pull  it. 
Keep  the  die  clean  and  the  sui'face  free  from  glue,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  a  strong,  sharp  counter  will  be  obtained.” 

The  Value  of  Hard  Packing. 

(1058)  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts,  submits  a  forty-eight  page  quarterly 
magazine,  of  which  a  large  number  are  printed  periodically. 
The  presswork  is  excellent  throughout,  showing  care  in  the 
make-ready.  The  color  is  uniform,  and,  although  printed 
from  electros,  the  printing  is  sharp  and  flawless.  The 
accompanying  letter  reads ;  “  The  enclosed  is  a  copy  of 

our  quarterly,  upon  which  we  desire  your  criticism  and 
recommendation  if  needed.  The  job  was  run  on  a  four- 
roller  cylinder  press  with  automatic  feeder.  The  make- 
ready  is  as  follows:  Hard  packing,  consisting  of  a  press- 
board  covered  with  a  draw-sheet  of  medium-weight  manila; 
two  hangers  of  medium-weight  M.  F.  stock;  two  overlays, 
made  on  M.  F.  stock.  All  of  these  are  held  in  place  by 
a  manila  top-sheet.  The  make-ready  on  M.  F.  stock  was 
guided  by  impressions  pulled  on  the  quarterly  stock.  The 
plates  are  cast  from  type,  with  the  exception  of  the  inside 
cover,  which  is  cast  from  linotype  slugs.” 

Answer. —  Owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  work,  no 
recommendations  are  offered.  However,  to  pressmen  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  hard  tympans  for  long 
runs,  attention  is  called  to  the  make-up  of  the  tympan.  It 
will  be  noted  that  there  are  but  a  few  sheets,  and,  with  the 
make-ready,  there  is  very  little  to  yield,  so  that  a  long  run 
can  be  completed  with  but  little  wear  on  the  plates. 

Electricity  in  Basement  Pressroom. 

(1056)  “We  are  operating  a  news  press  and  a  folder 
fed  separately  in  a  basement  pressroom.  In  this  season, 
after  the  sheets  are  delivered  from  the  press,  there  is  so 
much  electricity  in  them  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  feed 
them  through  the  folder.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  elec¬ 
tricity —  heat,  cold,  dryness  or  dampness  of  the  pressroom? 
Is  there  a  satisfactory  method  for  remedying  this  disturb¬ 
ance?  We  have  tried  glycerin  on  the  packing,  but  without 
results.  We  had  in  mind  a  device  advertised  in  The  Inland 
Printer  that  was  attached  to  the  wall  and  wired  in  some 
way  to  the  fly-sticks.  Any  information  will  be  appreciated.” 

Answer. — We  suggest  that  you  try  the  following  method 
of  overcoming  the  difficulty:  (1)  When  the  news-stock 
arrives  from  the  mills,  open  the  bundles  and  stack  the  paper 
in  piles  near  a  stove,  steam  radiator  or  other  source  of  heat, 
so  that  the  stock  may  become  heated  to  the  normal  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  pressroom.  (2)  Several  hours  before  the 
run  is  started,  place  the  number  of  sheets  required  on  top 
of  a  steam  radiator  or  hang  the  stock  over  the  backs  of 
chairs  close  to  the  stove;  in  other  words,  heat  the  stock  so 
that  no  tendency  toward  electricity  is  possible.  This  is  the 
only  home  remedy  we  know  of  that  can  be  applied  con¬ 
veniently.  In  connection  with  this  remedy,  the  temperature 
of  the  room  should  be  maintained  as  near  to  80°  F.  as  is 
convenient.  The  cylinder  packing  should  be  thoroughly  oil- 
soaked.  If  the  stock  is  properly  heated,  no  glycerin  will  be 
needed.  The  attachment  you  refer  to  is  the  Chapman 
Electric  Neutralizer.  This  device  effectually  overcomes 
electricity  in  stock  and  enables  the  handling  of  paper  in  dry, 
frosty  weather.  It  is  connected  to  the  pi’ess  and  effects  the 
discharge  of  static  electricity.  Another  means  is  by  the  use 
of  direct  heat  in  an  apparatus  which  is  so  attached  to  the 
press  that  the  printed  sheet  in  delivering  to  the  fly  passes 


over  a  source  of  heat  which,  in  warming  the  sheets,  tends 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  electricity  by  friction.  This 
attachment  is  used  on  front-delivery  presses  only.  It  is 
called  the  Kay-Kay  Dispeller.  Another  device,  called  the 
Thompson  Static  Neutralizer,  has  recently  been  placed  on 
a  number  of  high-speed  presses  in  Chicago.  This  apparatus 
is  quite  simple  in  construction,  and  it  effectually  discharges 
electricity  from  the  stock.  The  Chapman  Electric  Neutral¬ 
izer  is  manufactured  by  the  United  Printing  Machinery 
Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts;  the  Kay-Kay  Dispeller 
Company,  Chicago,  makes  an  apparatus  to  dispel  electricity 
by  heat,  and  the  Thompson  Static  Neutralizer  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  John  S.  Thompson,  624  South  Sherman  street, 
Chicago. 

The  Making  of  Printers’  Rollers. 

(1051)  “  Will  you  kindly  publish  a  formula  for  making 

printers’  rollers?  I  wish  to  know  what  the  ingredients  are 
and  how  to  mix  them.” 

Answer. —  We  always  advise  printers  who  contemplate 
making  their  own  rollers  to  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  rollermaker  rather  than  to  experiment  himself;  for,  to 
the  average  printer,  the  making  of  rollers  is  more  or  less  of 
a  hazard.  With  the  same  formula,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
composition  of  the  same  density  twice  in  succession.  How¬ 
ever,  we  give  the  following  description  of  how  old-fashioned 
roller  composition  may  be  made:  Take  ten  pounds  of  the 
best  dark  glue,  nine  quarts  of  sorghum  or  N.  0.  molasses, 
one  pint  of  crude  glycerin,  and  two  ounces  of  Venice  tur¬ 
pentine.  Soak  the  glue  in  water  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
drain  off  the  water  and  allow  the  glue  to  stand  for  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Place  the  glue  in  a  double  boiler  and  allow 
it  to  melt.  The  glue  should  not  be  boiled,  as  its  elasticity 
is  thus  impaired.  Heat  the  molasses  for  a  short  time  and 
add  it  to  the  glue,  and  stir  thoroughly  with  a  paddle.  You 
may  reduce  the  tempei'ature  a  trifle  and  allow  it  to  stand 
for  about  half  an  hour;  then  add  the  glycerin  and  the 
Venice  turpentine.  Stir  vigorously  for  a  short  time;  then 
turn  off  the  steam  and  allow  it  to  settle  for  five  minutes. 
The  composition  may  be  poured  off  through  a  fine-mesh 
wire  screen  to  remove  lumps  and  foreign  matter.  The  molds 
should  be  prepared  by  washing  them  with  hot  water  and 
oiling  thoroughly.  They  should  be  quite  hot  when  the 
operation  of  pouring  is  started.  The  pouring  should  not 
be  done  in  a  drafty  place,  as  the  composition  would  be 
chilled  and  would  not  give  smooth-surfaced  rollers. 

The  Function  of  Underlays. 

(1052)  “I  understand  that  The  Inland  Printer 
answers  questions  concerning  matters  pertaining  to  the 
ti’ade,  and  I  beg  enlightenment  regarding  underlays.  I  am 
a  feeder  and  was  told  by  a  pressman  that  underlays  are 
a  great  help  in  making  forms  ready.  Asked  why,  he  stated 
that  a  small  patch  of  paper  placed  under  the  center  of 
a  blocked  plate  and  run  through  the  press  would  cause  the 
block  to  bulge  up  and  give  a  heavier  impression  on  the  part 
of  the  plate  above  the  patch.  I  suppose  the  pressman  is 
right,  but  I  do  not  quite  see  how  a  blocked  plate  nearly  an 
inch  thick  could  bulge  in  one  place  like  a  piece  of  soft 
cheese.” 

Anstver. —  Underlays  are  used  to  level  up  a  cut.  They 
should  be  very  sparingly  used.  If  a  cut  is  not  level  it 
should  be  remounted.  To  expect  an  underlay  to  do  the 
work  of  an  interlay,  which  term  may  be  used  to  describe 
the  work  inserted  between  a  plate  and  its  mount,  is  to 
invite  disappointment.  The  necessity  of  underlays  will  be 
apparent  to  those  who  examine  the  first  pulled  sheet  on 
a  job  printed  from  electrotype  plates.  It  will  be  observed 
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that  there  are  light  places  here  and  there.  Possibly  a  very 
light  place  appears  quite  close  to  a  part  that  prints  strongly. 
This  dilference  is  not  in  the  tympan,  but  wholly  in  the  plate 
or  mount.  If  patent  blocks  or  sectional  metal  mounts  are 
used,  the  condition  still  is  present,  but  not  to  such  an  extent, 
for  usually  these  mounts  are  as  near  correct  as  they  can  be 
made.  The  low  places  in  the  plate  appear  lighter.  The 
function  of  the  underlay  is  to  make  the  low  places  approxi¬ 
mately  even  with  the  parts  that  print  normal.  There  is  no 
visible  bulging  of  the  plate  upward.  The  thickness  of  the 
patch  represents  the  amount  of  curvature  of  the  underside 
of  the  plate,  if  the  patch  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
plate.  If  placed  under  a  block  or  a  small  plate,  it  will  cause 
the  entire  surface  of  the  cut  to  be  raised  approximately  that 
amount.  For  example,  a  patch  one-half  inch  square  placed 
under  a  block  one  inch  square  will  raise  the  entire  block. 
A  patch  of  equal  size  placed  under  a  2  by  2  plate  on  a  solid 
mount  will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  center  print 
strong,  with  but  a  slight  increase  on  the  edges.  For  this 
reason,  in  vignette  printing,  if  the  mount  is  made  .005  inch 
lower  than  normal,  and  a  small  patch  .003  inch  thick  is 
placed  under  the  plate,  it  will  tend  to  make  the  center  print 
stronger  than  the  edges,  and  in  this  manner  lessens  the 
work  in  making  ready  on  the  tympan.  It  might  be  stated 
that  the  function  of  an  underlay,  except  as  it  refers  to 
vignette  work,  is  to  even  up  the  printing  surface  to  an 
approximate  extent  so  as  to  lessen  the  amount  of  labor  in 
mai’king  out  and  spotting  up,  and  so  that  the  rollers  may 
have  a  fairly  uniform  contact  with  the  printing  surface  of 
the  plate. 

The  Mechanical  Chalk-relief  Overlay. 

Briefly,  it  is  but  necessary  to  make  a  print  on  both 
sides  of  the  overlay  board  and  to  pass  same  through  a 
weak  etching  solution,  whereupon  the  overlay,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  drying,  is  ready  for  use. 

This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  procedure.  But,  not  unlike 
any  other  mechanical  operation,  it  is  the  observance  of 
the  minor  steps  that  makes  or  mars  the  result. 

Primarily  it  is  of  importance  that  the  press,  preferably 
a  Universal  press,  be  clean,  so  that  the  overlay  ink  may  be 
distributed  without  the  addition  of  oil  or  other  foreign 
substances. 

Having  placed  the  chase  with  one  or  more  half-tone 
cuts  in  the  press,  a  print  is  made  on  any  kind  of  stock 
under  a  light  impression.  This  is  done  to  ascertain  any 
weak  spots  that  may  exist  in  the  cut.  Any  and  all  of  such 
weak  spots  must  be  underlaid  so  that  an  even  impression 
is  obtained  under  light  pressure.  Additional  cardboard  is 
now  added  to  the  medium-hard  packing,  whereupon  a  print 
is  made  on  a  coated  sheet  of  tough  paper  which  is  to  sei’ve 
as  the  offset  sheet  —  that  is,  the  sheet  from  which  the  print 
on  the  back  of  the  overlay  is  obtained.  Having  again  inked 
up  the  form,  the  offset  sheet  is  returned  to  the  guides  in 
exact  register,  and  another  print  made  thereon.  This  lat¬ 
ter  requisite  is  repeated,  thus  making  three  prints,  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  on  the  offset  sheet.  The  offset  sheet  is 
again  returned  to  the  guides,  care  being  taken  so  that  the 
register  is  correct,  and  a  piece  of  overlay  board,  which  has 
previously  been  cut  to  size,  is  laid  thereon.  Without  in 
any  manner  reducing  the  impression,  a  print  is  made  on 
the  overlay  board,  with  the  resultant  print  on  both  sides 
of  the  overlay  board  —  one  from  the  form  and  the  other 
from  the  offset  sheet.  Sufficient  impression  must  be  carried 
so  that  the  overlay  ink,  when  making  the  print  on  the 
overlay  board,  is  forced  into  the  chalk,  thus  forming  a 
resist  to  the  etching  fluid.  If  the  ink  only  lays  on  top  of 
the  chalk,  the  etching  fluid  will  readily  undermine  it  and 
cause  an  inferior  overlay.  It  might  here  be  mentioned  that 


while  no  unusual  skill  is  required  to  make  the  necessary 
prints,  yet  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  this  part  of  the 
procedui'e  be  done  with  care,  for  if  the  prints  are  correct, 
the  etching  is  but  secondary. 

The  etching  of  the  overlay  consists  of  grasping  the 
printed  overlay  board  at  two  corners  and  passing  the 
board  through  an  etching  solution  composed  of  one  part 
etching  fluid  and  two  parts  water.  The  etching  fluid,  being 
nonpoisonous  and  in  itself  composed  of  two-thirds  water, 
makes  a  weak  bath  that  does  no  injury  to  the  operator. 
After  about  flve  minutes  of  etching,  the  etched  overlay  is 
immersed  in  water,  removed  and  cleaned  with  a  soft  brush 
and  cotton  batting,  and  thereupon  placed  between  blotters 
upon  which  a  little  pressure  is  brought  to  bear,  so  as  to 
extract  the  moisture  the  overlay  previously  contained.  As 
much  moisture  as  possible  being  extracted,  the  overlay  is 
now  laid  on  either  a  shelf  or  rack  to  dry,  and  in  about 
fifteen  minutes  (depending  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
room)  is  ready  for  use. 

No  doubt  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  over¬ 
lay  for  best  printing  results  will  not  be  amiss.  After  the 
cut  has  been  underlaid  so  as  to  print  even,  the  overlay  is 
placed  about  two  sheets  below  the  top  sheet  of  packing.  It 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  overlay  contains 
each  and  every  shade  and  detail,  even  unto  the  most  deli¬ 
cate,  of  the  cut  from  which  it  was  made.  Hence  it  is 
advisable  not  to  hang  the  overlay  too  deep  in  the  packing, 
or  else  the  fine  effects  of  the  overlay  will  be  lost.  The  two 
sheets  between  the  top  sheet  of  the  packing  and  the  overlay 
should  be  of  soft  paper,  so  as  to  assist  in  the  blending  of 
the  shades  that  the  cut  contains.  Either  one  or  both  of 
these  sheets  can  be  removed  in  case  the  form  requires  addi¬ 
tional  make-ready. 

The  lasting  quality  of  the  overlay  is  unlimited.  A 
diminution  of  the  effect,  crumbling  or  mashing  of  the  over¬ 
lay,  is,  even  in  the  longest  run,  positively  prevented.  In 
short,  the  overlay  serves  its  purpose,  and  serves  it  well. 


ALL  IN  THE  SAME  FAMILY. 

They  were  telling  this  story  along  Broadway  recently. 

Pat  and  Mike,  who  hadn’t  met  for  years,  encountered 
each  other  one  day. 

“  Hello,”  says  Mike.  “  You’re  lookin’  fine.  Are  ye 
workin’?  ” 

“  Shure  I  am,  an’  a  fine  job  I  have.” 

“  What  are  ye  workin’  at?  ” 

“  I’m  a  billposter.” 

“A  billposter?  Ain’t  that  a  coincidence?  Shure  I’m 
a  billposter  myself.” 

“  Now  ain’t  that  wonderful!  What  kind  of  bills  do  ye 
be  billpostin’?  ” 

“  Shure,  I’m  billpostin’  fer  a  play  actress  av  the  name 
av  Elsie  Janis.” 

“  Elsie  Janis?  Well,  well,  if  that  don’t  beat  all.  I’m 
billpostin’  fer  her  father.” 

“Father?  G’wan!  You  don’t  mean  Elsie  Janis’s 
father?  ” 

“  That  same.” 

“  What’s  his  name,  then?  ” 

“  Why,  Hunyadi  Janis!  ”  —  Ex. 


WHAT? 

“  Have  you  been  married,  Bridget?  ” 

“  Twicet,  mum.” 

“And  have  you  any  children?  ” 

“  Yis,  mum  —  I’ve  three.  One  by  the  third  wife  av  me 
second  husband  an’  two  by  the  second  wife  av  me  flrsf.”  — 
Ex. 
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Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

PATENT  GAGES  OR  QUADS? 

BY  EDWARD  L.  MEGILL. 

T  is  not  surprising  that,  on  the  whole, 
patent  gages  have  caused  considerable 
prejudice  among  pressmen  and  employ¬ 
ers,  for  the  great  majority  of  the  patent 
gages  that  have  been  placed  on  the  market 
from  time  to  time  have  proved  to  be  no 
more  nor  less  than  an  exemplification  of 
ignorance  of  the  practical  needs  of  the 
job-press  and  pressman.  Not  that  the  patent  gage  in  all 
cases  did  not  perform  some  one  particular  function  of  use¬ 
fulness,  but  that,  taken  all  in  all,  it  failed  to  be  of  actual 
advantage.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quality  of  manu¬ 
facture,  due  to  inexperience  in  the  working  of  metals  and 
combined  with  cheapness  of  construction,  brought  annoy¬ 
ance  and  disgust  to  the  user. 

If  a  patent  gage  should  do  anything,  it  should  exceed 
the  advantages  of  the  quad.  To  say  that  a  quad  has  no 
advantage  is  to  cast  reflection  on  the  judgment  of  many 
a  first-class  printer,  for  the  quad  has  long  held  its  place  as 
a  favorite  in  the  pressrooms  of  some  of  the  largest  houses 
in  the  country.  But  right  here  let  us  contend  that  its 
advantage  has  not  been  the  principal  factor  that  has  played 
a  part  in  keeping  it  where  it  is. 

It  is  habit  —  being  used  to  it;  and  the  faculty  of  adapt¬ 
ing  oneself  to  new  situations  and  new  methods  has  been 
dormant  rather  than  responsive  in  the  adoption  of  new 
means. 

Let  us  analyze  the  quad :  A  piece  of  blank  type-metal  of 
slippery  alloy,  repellent  to  adhesive  substances,  sensitive 
to  pressure  and  wear,  a  dumb  lump  taken  from  its  legiti¬ 
mate  place  in  the  composing-room,  and  made  to  play  a  part 
for  which  it  was  never  intended. 

It  has  no  function  as  a  gage  except  that  it  is  rectangular. 
To  make  it  answer  it  must  be  built  up  and  humored  and 
coaxed  like  a  mule  to  harness.  Valuable  time  must  be  con¬ 
sumed  in  such  humoring,  and  the  press  held  up. 

What  is  the  first  step  required  to  fit  it  for  a  gage?  The 
glue  or  paste  pot  must  be  in  condition  and  at  hand,  for, 
there  being  no  function  in  or  about  the  quad  to  fasten  it 
on,  it  must  have  some  adhesive  substance  applied  to  it. 
Then,  when  put  in  place  as  best  as  can  be  judged,  it  must 
be  left  to  dry. 

As  the  quad  is  merely  adhered  to  the  surface  of  the 
tympan,  there  is  a  chance  for  sheets  to  feed  between  it  and 
the  tympan,  which  causes  bad  register  and  hitches  in  the 
feeding  of  the  sheets. 

To  seal  up  this  space  and  overcome  this  trouble  and 
better  secure  the  quad,  a  strip  of  paper  is  pasted  over  the 
quad  and  lapped  onto  the  tympan  fore  and  aft.  Then 
trouble  comes  from  the  edge  of  this  strip  being  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  tympan,  and  it  must  be  carefully  shaved 
down  or  tucked  under  the  tympan  through  a  specially  cut 
slit  to  prevent  the  sheets  catching  against  it,  which  would 
cause  equally  bad  register,  difficult  feeding  and  spoiled 
sheets.  Then  it  is  found  that  the  sheets  will  not  stay 
against  the  face  of  the  quad  when  feeding,  that  the  sheets 
will  slide  or  spring  up  and  pass  over  the  quad  and  fall 
below.  To  prevent  this,  another  fix-up  is  made  by  sticking 
a  piece  of  cardboard  on  the  top  or  alongside  of  the  quad  so 
as  to  project  in  front  of  it,  under  which  the  sheets  must  be 
carefully  fed.  This  piece  of  cardboard  is  not  adjustable; 
that  is,  when  once  stuck  on,  it  is  there  to  stay,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  set  with  consideration  at  the  first  as  to  how 
far  it  may  lap  the  sheet.  There  is  nothing  to  hold  the 


projecting  end  of  this  piece  of  cardboard  down,  and  it  is 
useless  in  many  cases. 

The  above  is  the  every-day  treatment  required  of  a 
quad;  yes,  on  every  job,  no  matter  how  hurried  or  ordinary. 
And  yet  these  are  trivial  shortcomings  compared  with  the 
all-impoi’tant  function,  adjustment. 

To  fasten  on  a  gage  is  one  thing,  but  to  get  it  in  the 
proper  place  is  quite  another.  The  least  out  of  the  way 
and  the  sheets  will  be  printed  untrue,  crooked,  out  of  align¬ 
ment  with  the  form,  or  with  unequal  margins.  Maybe  you 
can  take  an  impression  and  correct  the  position  before  the 
paste  or  glue  gets  dry,  but  you  run  chances  of  the  quads 
falling  to  the  floor  in  doing  so. 

Hence  the  need  of  a  gage  with  adjustable  features  for 
the  most  ordinary  jobs. 

But  how  about  fine-register  work?  Can  any  one  tear 
off  a  quad  and  replace  it  with  accuracy  to  a  slightly 
changed  position?  Can  the  quad  be  torn  off  always  with¬ 
out  damaging  the  tympan?  Many  convinced  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty  will  resort  to  pasting  pieces  of  thin  brass  upon  the 
front  of  the  quad,  substituting  different  thicknesses  or 
adding  piece  after  piece  until  they  get  the  exact  register. 
And  they  never  know  when  it  is  right  until  they  have 
tested  by  an  impression  the  location  of  the  sheet  thus 
brought  about.  And  it  is  not  only  one  quad,  but  all  three 
must  be  punctuated  with  this  sort  of  stop.  And,  after  all 
is  done,  there  is  no  certainty  that  these  pieces  will  remain. 
What  is  to  give  notice  while  feeding  that  one  of  them  has 
fallen  off,  except  to  find  that  the  sheets  are  running  out  of 
register? 

Aside  from  the  objections  to  the  quad  through  its  inad¬ 
justability,  bad  register  often  occurs  through  grooves  being 
worn  in  the  face  of  the  quads  —  first  the  sheets  wearing 
through  the  paper  pasted  over  the  quad  and  then  into  the 
quad  itself  —  the  soft  metal  quickly  grooving  under  the 
constant  sawing  of  the  edge  of  the  sheets  over  it. 

There  are  two  distinct  steps  or  stages  in  the  process  of 
obtaining  register  on  the  press.  First,  getting  the  form 
into  register,  and,  second,  getting  the  sheets  into  register. 
The  form  can  only  be  got  into  register  by  unlocking  it  and 
shifting  the  parts  of  the  form,  while  the  latter  may  be 
done  by  shifting  the  gages.  Some  claim  that  gages  should 
never  be  shifted  after  once  being  set.  It  would  certainly  be 
better  if  nothing  had  to  be  changed.  But  how  much  more 
troublesome  and  time-taking  is  it  to  lift  a  form,  unlock  it, 
insert  cardboard,  shift  leads,  or  furniture,  relock,  and 
replace  in  the  press,  than  to  use  convenient  adjustable 
gages?  The  gages  are  directly  in  front  of  the  pressman  on 
the  platen,  easily  got  at,  and  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  With  the  changes  in  the  form  come  the  varying 
pressure  of  quoins,  the  springing  of  chase  and  the  care  in 
getting  the  chase  itself  back  into  its  precise  proper  place 
in  the  press. 

No  gage  composed  of  paper  can  possibly  be  as  smooth 
to  feed  to  as  hard  metal,  to  say  nothing  of  lasting  qualities. 
Smoothness  plays  an  important  part  in  the  quick  feeding 
of  the  sheets  and  getting  them  in  squarely  to  the  three 
points  of  contact  —  namely,  the  side  and  two  bottom  gages. 
Even  though  aided  by  an  automatic  registering  appliance, 
smoothness  of  the  face  of  the  gages  is  essential. 

The  most  economical  gage  is  one  that  is  true  to  its 
standard;  that  contains  features  to  properly  receive, 
retain  and  register  the  sheets;  that  may  be  manipulated 
for  needed  changes  of  position,  and  is  complete  and  ready 
for  instant  use. 

Withholding  the  price  asked  for  a  manufactured  article 
is  not  economy.  The  price  may  be  low  or  it  may  seem  high, 
yet  economy  comes  in  the  advantages  gained. 
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Under  this  head  Inquiries  reiardin^  ali  'practical  details  of  bookbinding  will  be  answered  as  fully  as  possible.  The  opinions  and 
experiences  of  bookbinders  are  solicited  as  an  aid  to  making  this  department  of  value  to  the  trade. 


Box  and  Case  Making. 

The  manufacture  of  jewelers’  cases  is  in  itself  a  sepa¬ 
rate  industry  carried  on  in  the  larger  cities  only.  Paper-box 
making  is  much  more  general,  owing  to  the  enormous 
demand  of  storekeepers  for  containers  that  can  be  stacked 
on  shelves  properly  labeled,  thus  saving  time  and  space,  as 
well  as  serving  the  more  primary  purpose  of  protecting  the 
articles  contained.  Many  of  these  are  made  by  special 
process  in  material  and  method,  thus  obviously  excluding 
them  from  consideration  in  this  review.  To  this  class 
belong  the  tailor’s  suit-box,  proprietary-medicine  and 
breakfast-food  boxes,  butter  and  oyster  wrappers,  and 
corrugated-board  boxes  used  for  electrical  goods. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  describe  the  methods  of  manu¬ 
facture  of  box  or  case  makers,  but  rather  to  explain  how 
any  one  of  certain  kinds  of  cases  or  boxes  may  be  made 
by  hand.  There  is  not  a  first-class  forwarder  or  finisher 
who  has  not,  at  some  time  in  his  experience,  been  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  task  of  making  a  case,  box,  frame  or  port¬ 
folio,  either  from  pattern,  when  it  becomes  easy,  or  under 
the  most  difficult  of  all  conditions,  where  instruction  is 
given  to  make  “  something  suitable  for  the  purpose.”  The 
bookbinder  should,  as  a  matter  of  skill,  be  able  to  do  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  by  hand  from  leather,  mill  boards, 
cloth  or  paper  that  can  be  formed  or  joined  together  by 
means  of  glue  or  paste.  He  has  the  further  advantage  of 
being  able,  if  a  fine  job  is  desii’ed,  to  enhance  the  materials 
with  appropriate  decorations  in  gold  or  blind-tooling,  or 
both.  The  following  styles  are  selected  as  sufficient  for  this 
article : 

Figs.  1  and  2. —  Telescope  boxes. 

Fig.  3. —  Box  with  flush-fitted  removable  cover  (square 
or  oblong) . 

Fig.  4. — Box  with  flush-fitted  removable  cover  (round). 

Fig.  0. —  One-piece  telescope  box. 

Fig.  6. —  Book  box. 

Fig.  7. —  Filing  box. 

Fig.  8. —  Jeweler’s  case. 

Fig.  9. —  Box  with  hinged  cover  (metal  fittings). 

Fig.  10. —  Box  with  hinged  cover  and  collapsible  side. 

Fig.  11. —  Desk  calendar. 

Fig.  12. —  Portfolio. 

Fig.  13. —  Clock  case  in  leather. 

Any  one  of  these  styles  can  be  made  with  various  kinds 
of  covering  and  lining  materials  applied  in  such  different 
ways  as  may  suit  the  work. 

Fig.  1  is  a  box  that  can  be  made  strong  for  service,  but 
lacks  the  line  for  any  artistic  endeavors.  The  covering 
most  suitable  for  it  is  paper  —  plain  cover  or  fancy;  cloth, 
canvas,  or  flowered  chintz  should  be  used  if  made  for  hat  or 
waist  boxes.  The  thickness  of  the  board  should  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  size  of  the  box;  for  instance,  straw  or  pulp 
board  from  No.  50  to  65,  scored  and  joined  together  by 
4-8 


overlapping  at  one  corner,  would  be  stiff  enough  for  a  small 
box,  but  would  not  hold  up  for  a  larger  one.  Basing  the 
description  on  a  large  box,  we  will  select  a  No.  20  hard- 
rolled  medium  cloth  board  for  the  box,  and  No.  30  for  the 
cover.  It  is  best  first  to  cut  up  the  sheets  large  enough  to 
allow  for  a  machine  trimming,  so  as  to  be  assured  of  per¬ 
fectly  square  corners,  and  straight,  clean  edges.  The  width 
of  bottom  e  and  the  length  of  the  end  h  are  cut  to  the  same 
gage.  The  sides  a  will  be  the  same  length  as  that  of  the 
bottom  e,  plus  the  thickness  of  the  two  ends  h.  The  cover  f 
will  be  the  same  length  as  the  bottom  e,  plus  four  times 
the  thickness  of  b.  The  width  of  f,  by  the  same  rule,  will 
be  the  same  as  e,  plus  four  times  the  thickness  of  a.  This 
allows  for  covering  and  lining  and  inside  and  outside  corner 
reinforcing.  The  ends  in  the  cover  will  be  the  same  width 
as  f,  and  the  sides  d  the  same  length  as  f,  plus  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  c.  To  build  up,  glue  the  ends  of  e  and  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  edge  of  the  end  h.  Lay  the  bottom  e  on 
a  larger  flat  board  that  can  be  turned  without  disturbing 


the  box  on  it  during  the  building-up  process.  Set  a  weight 
or  block  of  some  kind,  such  as  a  pig  of  lead,  brick  or 
iron  plate,  on  the  bottom  near  the  end;  then  press  the  end- 
piece  b  against  the  bottom  and  rub  along  the  outside  edge 
with  a  folder  until  well  tacked.  Next  glue  one  side  a  along 
three  edges;  also  glue  one  end  of  the  attached  piece  b  and 
the  long  edge  of  e.  Now  press  the  glued  sidepiece  into  its 
position  so  as  to  form  a  straight,  even  corner  joint  with  the 
endpiece.  These  two  pieces  brace  and  support  each  other 
so  that  the  other  end  and  side  pieces  can  be  joined  in  the 
order  named  with  more  care,  without  fear  of  collapsing. 
Thick,  hot  glue  must  be  used,  and  speed  in  joining,  as  the 
glue  chills  quickly  when  thick.  The  sure  plan  is  to  have 
the  reinforcing  strip  ready  and  glued  with  thin  glue;  bond 
paper  for  the  outside  and  cotton  strips  for  the  inside,  for 
each  outside  corner  to  be  applied  as  soon  as  a  joint  is  made. 
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When  all  the  sidepieces  are  in  position  and  the  outside  cor¬ 
ners  reinforced,  the  edges  g  are  similarly  reinforced  with 
bond-paper  strips.  The  cotton-strip  reinforcing-  of  the 
inside  of  all  joints  is  accomplished  with  paste.  The  cover 
is  built  up  by  the  same  process.  The  box  is  covered  with 
four  strips  about  one  and  a  half  inches  wider  (for  turn-in) 
than  the  height  of  the  box.  The  ends  are  covered  first,  the 
pieces  being  glued  and  laid  on  so  that  about  one-half  inch 
projects  over  the  top  and  ends,  after  which  it  is  well  rubbed 
down.  The  ends  projecting  are  next  turned  over  onto  the 
sides  along  the  dotted  lines,  then  the  top  edge  is  turned  in 
and  the  corners  worked  in  smooth.  A  little  thin  paste  may 
be  used  in  the  corners,  when  working  in  with  the  folder. 
The  bottom  may  be  left  until  the  sides  have  been  covered, 
when  all  four  sides  may  be  turned  and  the  corners  cut  off 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  corner  of  a  book-cover  is  turned 
in.  Paste  may  be  used  here  all  around  if  necessary  to  help 
in  working  the  overlapping  material,  close  to  the  bottom 
and  over  the  corners.  The  side-covering  should  be  a  little 
shorter  than  the  box  side,  so  as  to  leave  the  end-covering 
alone  to  protect  the  corner  as  far  as  the  dotted  line  h. 
The  box-cover  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the 
sides  d  are  covered  first,  leaving  the  overlap  on  the  end  c, 
just  the  opposite  to  the  box.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in 
this  way  each  side  carries  a  double  thickness  of  covering- 
material,  whereas  if  both  cover  and  box  were  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  two  sides  would  have  a  quadruple  thickness 
of  material,  thereby  making  a  misfit.  Another  difference 
in  covering  is  that  here  the  ends  c  and  the  top  /'  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  one  piece.  The  lining  should  be  put  in  with  paste, 
each  side  by  itself,  and  the  bottom  last.  The  two  ends  h  are 
cut  narrower  than  the  depth  of  the  box,  but  one-half  inch 
longer,  so  that  when  fitted  in  close  to  the  bottom  the 
corner-joints  will  also  be  covered.  The  side-linings  will  be 
a  little  shorter  than  the  inside  length  of  the  wall,  but  one- 
quarter  inch  tvider,  so  that  these  pieces  can  be  set  down 
from  the  top  edges  in  line  with  the  end-linings,  lapping- 
over  on  the  bottom  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  a.  The 
bottom  lining-  is  cut  narrow  enough  to  allow  for  stretching 
when  pasted,  but  full  length,  as  the  ends  must  meet  the 
end-wall  linings  that  do  not  lap  over  on  the  bottom.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  this  method,  a  durable  job  may  be  done  neatly,  all 
joints  being  well  covered  both  inside  and  out.  The  thumb- 
holes  are  cut  out  with  a  gouge. 


Fig.  2. — A  small  case  of  the  same  kind  as  Fig.  1,  but 
made  in  one  piece  of  No.  50  or  60  board,  the  length  of  the 
case,  and  wide  enough  to  take  in  all  four  sides,  plus  an  extra 
quarter-inch  for  lap  at  the  joint.  Lines  can  be  made  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  dividers  and  a  straight-edge  at  proper 
places  for  scoring.  A  knife  drawn  along  these  lines  with 
an  even  pressure  so  as  to  cut  through  half  the  thickness  of 
the  board  will  give  a  good  folding  scoring.  This  should  be 
along  the  fiber  of  the  board,  not  across  it.  The  small  stub 
indicated  by  dotted  line  should  be  peeled  or  split  from  the 
scoring  to  the  edge,  so  that  when  this  is  glued  and  lapped 
under  it  will  not  distort  that  joint.  A  still  better  joint  can 
be  secured  by  paring  down  the  opposite  end  that  is  to  go  on 


top  of  the  stub.  The  bottom  is  cut  and  inserted  with  glue 
as  a  separate  piece.  The  covering  also  is  done  in  one  piece, 
leaving  a  narrow  edge  to  be  turned  in  over  the  top.  No 
lining  is  needed  nor  reinforcing  unless  a  great  deal  of  use 
is  expected  from  it,  when  the  outside  joints  may  be  stripped 
with  bond  paper.  It  is  best  to  make  the  cover  for  this  case 
after  the  case  has  been  put  together,  to  be  sure  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  measurement  for  a  good  fit.  To  make  a  razor  case, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  follow  the  above  instructions  except 
that  here  the  inside  case  should  be  longer  than  the  cover, 
so  that  when  glued  into  the  cover  it  will  look  like  Fig.  2 
without  the  gouge-cut.  It  then  remains  to  make  another 
and  similar  cover  to  slip  over  the  protruding  end  a. 


Fig.  3. —  The  box  is  made  and  covered  the  same  as 
Fig.  1,  except  here  is  no  inside  corner  reinforcing.  The  off¬ 
set  part  a  is  in  reality  a  separate  box-frame  made  of  very 
thin  board,  scored  and  covered,  but  not  joined  until  it  is 
glued  into  its  proper  position  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  ^ —  b. 
The  cover  in  this  instance  is  cut  and  joined  piece  by  piece, 
the  same  as  the  box.  The  top  of  the  cover  can  be  bent  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3  by  thoroughly  wetting  the  strawboard  and 
shaping  it  over  a  wood  block  that  can  be  made  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  block  can  be  made  larger  than  the  box,  but  each 
side  must  be  in  proportion,  so  that  the  angle  of  all  the 
bevels  remains  the  same  when  the  top  is  cut,  measured  from 
the  center.  Strawboard  can  be  shaped  into  many  forms  by 
this  method  of  first  making  wood  blocks,  which  are  easily 
made  from  any  soft  wood.  Several  pieces  of  seven-eighths 


l'‘'iG.  4. —  Round  box  with  offset  for  flush  cover. 


inch  or  even  less  can  be  glued  together  and  shaped  up  with 
a  saw,  or  with  a  half-round  file  or  rasp,  and  a  knife,  all  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  most  binderies.  When  the  straw- 
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board,  which  should  not  be  thicker  than  No.  50,  has  been 
dipped  in  warm  water,  it  can  be  made  to  conform  to  these 
models  by  applying’  paper  straps  glued  to  the  block  and 
over  on  to  the  board.  When  the  board  has  dried,  the  straps 
can  be  cut  off  and  the  board  will  hold  its  shape. 

Fig.  4. —  This  box  can  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  the 
box  in  Fig.  3,  except  that  in  Fig.  4  the  box  and  cover  are 
each  made  from  one  piece  of  board;  both  ends  of  this  board 
must  be  pared  where  they  are  to  be  lap-joined.  A  round 
block  is  necessary  for  this  work,  but  if  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  one  of  the  exact  size  a  smaller  diameter  will  do. 
A  piece  of  pipe  or  a  broomstick  can  be  built  up  to  the 


than  the  height  of  the  cover,  because  there  is  a  hinge- 
joint  on  each  side  of  it.  The  width  of  these  joints  may  be 
decreased  by  beveling  the  edges.  The  two  pieces  (box  and 
cover)  may  be  covered  separately  by  running  one  strip  of 
cloth  around  the  three  sides  and  turning  it  over  the  edges 
and  then  joining  the  cover  to  the  box  by  gluing  one  piece 
of  cloth  from  the  outside  of  the  box  to  the  outside  of  the 
cover,  and  turning  in  the  ends  over  the  hinged  side,  aftei’ 
which  this  is  lined  with  another  strip  of  cloth  on  the  inside, 
from  box  to  cover.  Another  method  is  to  join  the  two 
(cover  and  box)  by  four  separate  hinge-strips  and  then  to 
cover  the  four  ends  with  separate  pieces,  after  which  one 
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required  circumference  by  winding  with  long  strips  of 
paper  thinly  pasted  and  drawn  tight.  If  more  than  one 
strip  is  needed,  start  the  second  strip  by,  but  joining  it  to 
the  first.  The  circular  bottom  should  be  somewhat  thicker 
than  the  side  and  must,  of  course,  be  carefully  cut.  The 
covering  and  neck-piece  are  otherwise  worked  in  the  same 
manner  as  Fig.  3  —  b. 


Fig.  5.— The  one-piece  box  in  this  figure  is  cut  and 
built  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  box  in  Fig.  1,  except  that 
the  fourth  side  is  left  open  in  both  the  box  and  cover.  The 
connecting  strip  should  be  the  same  length  as  the  outside 
dimensions  of  the  cover,  as  it  really  is  the  fourth  side  of 
the  cover,  not  of  the  box.  It  must,  however,  be  narrower 


large  piece  may  be  glued  across  the  top  and  bottom  sur¬ 
faces  and  continued  over  on  the  two  sides,  finally  turning 
in  the  ends  of  this  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  and  of  the  box. 

Other  styles  of  boxes  will  be  explained  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  next  month. 


BOSS  SMOKED,  TOO. 

“  Johnny,  do  you  smoke  cigarettes?  ” 

“  I  d-d-o  a  1-little,  sir,”  stammered  Johnny,  paling 
beneath  the  tan  of  the  baseball  field. 

The  boss  fixed  him  with  his  eagle  eye. 

“  Then  gimme  one,”  he  said.  “  I  left  mine  on  the 
bureau.”  —  Ex. 

HOW  THE  NEWS  LEAKED  OUT. 

“  Say,”  a  boy  yelled  in  to  the  proprietor  of  a  store  in  a 
prohibition  town,  “  the  express  agent  says  for  you  to  send 
down  for  that  package  of  Daily  News  right  away,  ’cause 
they’re  leakin’.”  —  Ex. 
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QUALITY  IN  TYPE. 

BY  VERNON  POSSNETT. 

)NSIDERING  the  importance  of  all  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  supplies  for  the  com¬ 
posing-room,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  little 
is  said  concerning  quality  —  the  quality 
of  type  in  particular.  By  “  quality  ”  we 
wish  to  imply  all  features  of  general  util¬ 
ity  which  lie  outside  the  question  of 
design  of  face  or  theoretical  construction 
of  body.  These  matters  are  primarily  important,  of  course, 
but  design  is  so  self-assertive  and  mathematical,  propor¬ 
tion  has  been  so  extensively  belauded  by  the  makers,  that 
there  is  no  need  for  further  education  to  the  average  man 
who  buys  and  uses  type. 

These  other  features  of  quality  are  of  a  different  order. 
Because  they  are  less  obtrusive  there  is  the  greater  need 
for  discussion,  and  a  few  observations  from  the  practical 
side  may  perhaps  be  helpful  to  a  goodly  proportion  of  our 
craftsmen. 

The  fact  that  type  varies  greatly  in  serviceability  must 
be  universally  apparent.  No  doubt  the  question  has  been 
discussed  repeatedly  across  the  counter  and  by  the  frame. 
Yet  the  reason  why  such  disparity  exists  in  different  sup¬ 
plies  of  type  could  not  readily  be  explained  by  many  who 
perceive  the  fact.  We  do  not  expect  a  font  of  hair-line  to 
stand  the  same  usage  as  a  Clarendon  or  Antique,  and  in 
these  observations  we  have  regard  to  fonts  approximately 
similar.  The  design  of  one  font  renders  it  serviceable  in 
almost  any  class  of  work,  while  another  can  be  used  only 
on  a  very  limited  range.  Therefore  we  exclude  design  from 
our  thought  and  consider  type  from  a  purely  mechanical 
standpoint.  Similarly  we  leave  out  of  mind  the  question  of 
size  or  commensurability. 

In  what  other  respects  can  type  vary  seriously?  The 
first  thought  in  answer  to  that  question  is  the  proportion  of 
hardening  metals  which  may  be  included  in  (or  excluded 
from)  the  alloy.  But  we  should  prefer  to  say  very  little 


even  on  this  point.  We  are  satisfied  to  call  attention  to  the 
rather  vague  interpretation  of  “  type  metal.”  This  term 
may  imply  an  individual  metal  or  the  finished  alloy.  We 
should  like  to  emphasize  the  great  need  for  a  more  definite 
understanding  that  what  a  printer  buys  as  “  type  ”  should 
comply  with  an  accepted  specification  of  quality.  The 
various  founders  will  naturally  claim  to  control  their  own 
alloys,  and  rightly  so.  But  the  printer  might  as  reasonably 
claim  a  guarantee  that  “  type  ”  be  of  a  recognized  standard 
of  hardness. 

Note  the  different  conditions  recognized  in  other  call¬ 
ings.  All  classes  of  material  are  being  brought  within  cer¬ 
tain  specifications  of  quality.  Girders  must  be  capable  of 
withstanding  certain  stress;  concrete  must  pass  a  critical 
inspection  under  most  exacting  conditions;  timber  must  be 
Satisfactory  in  quality  as  well  as  kind.  Even  coal  is 
required  to  be  of  certain  calorific  value;  while  if  we  pass 
from  black  diamonds  to  gems  from  other  mines,  we  soon 
learn  that  a  jeweler  will  hesitate  in  the  purchase  of  a  gem 
until  he  has  applied  certain  tests  known  to  his  craft.  In 


every  case  the  buyer  claims  a  right  to  reject  such  mate¬ 
rial  as  may  not  comply  with  standard  or  specification. 
Coming  to  our  own  business,  we  know  something  of  criti¬ 
cism  applied  by  buyers  of  printed  matter.  We  know  how 
promptly  a  complaint  is  forthcoming  if  the  customer  sus¬ 
pects  the  paper  is  not  what  he  bargained  for.  Yet  a  printer 
accepts  delivery  in  purchasing  type  without  either  demand 
or  guarantee  as  to  quality.  Obviously  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  if  he  knew  within  certain  limits  the  nature  of 
the  material  which  bulks  so  largely  in  the  cost  of  his  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  market  value  of  metals  has  fluctuated  alarmingly 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  although  the  founders  may 
have  been  troubled  thereby,  the  burden  has  been  transferred 
to  their  customers  as  speedily  as  possible.  That  is  inevi¬ 
table.  With  prices  high  there  must  come  a  temptation  to 
the  founder  to  save  a  little  by  reducing  the  proportion  of 
the  most  expensive  ingredients.  This  is  substantiated  by 
the  advertising  matter  of  the  founders  themselves;  and  as 
this  is  a  vital  point  in  the  quality  of  type  it  appears  rea¬ 
sonable  to  ask  for  a  definite  basis  for  the  transactions  of 
the  typefounder  and  his  customer. 

IS  A  STANDARD  POSSIBLE? 

With  such  infinite  variety  in  face  and  body,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  method  of  testing  would  be  either  just  or  prac¬ 
tical.  From  the  foregoing  remarks  one  suggestion  asserts 
itself :  there  should  be  a  recognized  minimum  of  antimony 
and  kindred  constituents  in  the  alloy.  This  might  be 
arranged  by  scale  for  different  sizes  of  type.  From  the 
details  given  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article  another  sug¬ 
gestion  arises:  there  should  be  a  recognized  weight  for 
space  occupied.  Possibly  a  scale  per  one  thousand  ems  in 
small  body  and  per  one  hundred  ems  in  large  body  might 
prove  convenient. 

Assuming  these  points  granted,  there  would  still  remain 
a  latitude  within  which  quality  might  vary.  At  present 
that  latitude  is  too  wide.  The  future  of  the  craft  will 
probably  witness  a  keener  criticism  of  all  printed  matter, 


and  in  the  end  this  must  demand  a  marvelous  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  type  to  be  used.  The  “  life  ”  of  type  is 
approximately  a  quarter  of  a  million  impressions,  but  the 
whole  trend  of  things  is  toward  a  shorter  life  and  greater 
accuracy.  Individual  letters  must  be  changed  and  dis¬ 
carded  for  jobs  using  art  papers,  which  a  generation  ago 
would  have  served  quite  well.  Here  is  a  source  of  loss  — 
in  time  and  type  —  which  would  have  startled  the  fathers 
and  should  concern  their  sons. 

When  we  leave  the  airy  heights  of  theory  for  the  solid 
ground  of  practice,  there  is  abundant  material  for  illus¬ 
tration.  Many  years  ago  in  a  certain  job  office  a  substan¬ 
tial  font  of  border  arrived  —  to  the  joy  of  the  compositors. 
The  units  of  the  font  were  rather  large  —  4  ems  square 
and  6  ems  by  4  ems.  The  first  job  in  which  this  border 
appeared  showed  several  pieces  hollow  on  the  face.  In 
spite  of  overlays  the  centers  would  not  come  up,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  many  of  the  pieces  had  to  be  changed.  Subsequent 
jobs  gave  a  similar  experience,  until  the  font  was  a  thing 
of  derision,  and  less  than  half  the  pieces  remained.  It 
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Fig.  1. 
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transpired  that  very  large  cavities  existed  in  various  parts 
of  the  body.  The  face  and  sides  were  often  merely  a  shell 
which  could  be  indented  by  pressure  of  the  thumb  and 
fingers.  This  was  by  far  the  worst  specimen  of  the  kind 
the  writer  has  encountered,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  similar  defect  exists  in  a  great  deal  of  the  type  sold 
to-day,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  degree. 

On  a  recent  occasion  it  was  necessary  to  include  a  large 
number  of  four-em  quotations  in  a  job  for  stereotyping. 
Some  of  the  forms  were  molded  several  times,  and  when 
the  job  came  to  be  broken  up  a  most  remarkable  distortion 
was  noticed  in  the  quotations.  Scarcely  one  remained 
square,  and  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  all  that  had  been 
used  in  the  job.  A  sample  of  the  injury  sustained  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  The  five  squares  were  printed  by  the  open  side 


hard  spots  in  the  paper  will  accommodate  themselves  in 
the  type,  and  leave  sinks.  White  spots  appear  in  faces 
which  should  be  heavy  and  solid  as  the  result.  The  type¬ 
founder  may  object  that  paper  should  be  free  from  spots 
and  pebbles,  since  they  constitute  an  unfair  test  for  his 
material.  But  type  of  good  quality  will  withstand  this 
strain,  and  our  immediate  purpose  is  to  deal  with  “  quality 
in  type.” 

Time  was  when  we  accepted  the  dictum  that  type  which 
was  frequently  used  for  stereotyping  would  “  grow.”  No 
doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  the  idea,  especially  as  concerns 
news  forms,  which  are  screwed  up  while  still  hot.  But  in 
a  job  house,  where  all  sorts  of  forms  are  regularly  passing 
to  the  foundry,  the  rule  seems  to  be  reversed.  Instead  of 
“growing,”  the  type  is  very  liable  to  become  stunted;  and 


of  five  quotations.  The  three  in  the  center  are  damaged, 
and  a  close  inspection  will  reveal  the  distortion.  The  first 
and  last  quotations  are  new,  and  a  fine  rule  drawn  along 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  line  will  emphasize  the  defects  in 
the  quotations  which  have  been  used. 

Admitting  that  the  material  had  been  through  a  rather 
severe  ordeal,  the  fact  remains  that  other  makes  of  quota¬ 
tions  had  withstood  a  more  prolonged  experience  of  the 
same  kind.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  difference?  Upon 
breaking  one  of  the  defective  quotations  those  cavities  were 
again  in  evidence,  and  apart  from  strength  or  weakness  in 
the  design  of  the  quotation  these  irregularly  disposed  cavi¬ 
ties  must  have  had  a  considerable  influence  in  producing 
the  distortion. 

Five  examples  of  quotations  are  shown  in  Fig.  2,  repre¬ 
senting  five  different  foundries.  The  same  quotations  were 
used  to  produce  Fig.  3.  The  illustration  was  obtained  by 
cutting  a  thin  slice  from  the  bottom  of  each  quotation,  and 
printing  the  section  as  it  appeared.  The  particular  make 
which  failed  so  badly  in  the  stereo  job  above  referred  to  is 
lettered  E.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  design, 
but  the  variety  of  design  substantiates  our  point.  The 
fourth  quotation  (D)  appears  of  stouter  build,  yet  this 
make  fails  almost  as  badly  as  the  one  marked  E.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  clear.  Cavities  exist  in  about  the  same  proportion, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  cavities  is  the  surest 
indication  of  quality  in  the  casting. 

The  same  features  obtain  in  type  as  in  quotations  or 
furniture,  but  the  troubles  are  shown  in  the  pressroom 
more  than  in  the  composing-room.  The  hard  paper,  hard 
packing,  and  heavy  impressions  which  are  the  normal  con¬ 
ditions  of  presswork  to-day  have  made  it  increasingly 
important  that  we  should  have  hard  type.  If  the  face  of  a 
letter  is  supported  by  a  weak  body  we  can  not  wonder  that 


if  several  matrices  must  be  made  from  one  form  the  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  the  letter  in  that  form  will  be  perceptibly  low 
afterward.  This  is  more  noticeable  in  open  display  jobs 
than  in  solid  matter,  and  may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the 
character  of  the  workmanship  in  molding.  But  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  air  cavities  in  the  body  of  the  type  must 
be  the  chief  factor  in  deciding  the  behavior  of  the  letter 
when  subject  to  heat  and  pressure. 

(Since  writing  that  paragraph  a  line  which  had  been 
stereotyped  in  one  form  several  times  has  proved  to  be  low 
by  .017  of  an  inch.  A  practical  craftsman  can  readily 
understand  the  effect  when  such  a  line  must  be  distributed 
and  put  into  ordinary  use  again  and  again.) 

In  this  day,  when  the  fumes  from  the  melting-pot  are  in 
nearly  every  composing-room,  we  may  all  claim  to  know 
something  about  the  casting  of  type.  We  see  the  common 
faults  resulting  from  overheated  metal  in  linotype  and 
monotype  machines,  and  can  surmise  that  much  of  the 
trouble  illustrated  in  this  article  is  of  similar  origin.  But 
whatever  be  the  cause,  the  printer  is  the  one  to  suffer,  and 
if  a  standard  can  be  devised  to  safeguard  his  interests  with¬ 
out  inflicting  hardship  on  the  typefounder,  nobody  need 
complain. 

To  emphasize  the  suggestion  that  weight  and  space 
should  be  proportionate,  an  illustration  may  be  drawn  from 
the  daily  output  of  linotype  and  monotype  machines.  The 
average  product  of  these  machines  is  about  fifteen  per  cent 
less  in  weight  than  good  type  of  similar  size.  But  occa¬ 
sionally  the  difference  rises  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  light¬ 
weight  product  is  of  the  kind  which  gives  trouble.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  type.  Even  when  having  the 
appearance  of  perfect  solidity,  light-weight  letter  will  fail 
under  a  strain  which  might  safely  be  borne  by  heavier 
material. 
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In  Fig.  4  three  types  of  thirty-six  point  body  are  shown. 
Each  letter  is  from  a  separate  foundry.  A  defect  in  the 
face  suggested  a  fault  in  the  body,  and  the  illustration 
shows  what  the  dissecting  knife  revealed.  Each  letter  of 
the  three  was  comparatively  new,  but  unsuited  for  first- 
class  work  because  of  a  slight  fiaw.  The  first  (A)  shows  a 
solid  body,  and  the  injury  to  the  face  was  not  attributable 
to  faulty  casting.  The  second  (B)  was  cupped  on  the  face, 
and  the  head  was  distinctly  sunk  into  the  body  of  the  type  — 
palpable  evidence  of  weak  structure.  The  third  (C)  had 
several  small  holes  on  the  face,  and  white  spots  would  have 
shown  clearly  on  art  paper.  The  manner  in  which  the  side 
of  this  letter  has  broken  away  shows  the  air-bubbles  to 
have  been  very  near  the  surface,  hence  the  liability  to 
injury  such  as  appeared  on  the  face. 

A  most  instructive  illustration  of  the  different  behavior 
of  type  from  various  houses  came  under  notice  some  time 
ago.  In  discussing  the  matter  with  a  friend  whose  interest 


ABC 


Fig.  4. 

is  stimulated  by  paying  for  the  type  he  uses  as  a  com¬ 
positor,  a  small  parcel  of  type  was  brought  out.  Six  or 
eight  short  lines  of  bold-face  had  been  used  for  printing  on 
a  linen  cover.  Anxious  to  obtain  a  solid  color,  the  press¬ 
man  had  used  rather  too  much  impression.  The  face  of 
most  of  the  type  was  hopelessly  crushed,  but  one  font  stood 
out  clean  and  sharp  in  forcible  contrast.  In  that  small  job 
three  founders  were  represented  — American,  English,  and 
German.  Without  particularizing  between  the  three,  we 
may  infer  that  each  country  has  founders  relatively  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent.  Some  of  the  best  —  and  some  of  the 
worst  —  material  comes  from  Germany.  Experience  with 
English  type  suggests  that  here  also  there  is  a  great  dis¬ 
parity  in  supplies  from  different  sources;  while  most  read¬ 
ers  of  this  journal  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pare  the  products  of  American  foundries. 

This  question  of  quality  becomes  complicated  when  we 
introduce  the  element  of  cost.  When  two  vendors  are 
offering  material  at  prices  widely  different,  we  can  not 
entertain  the  thought  that  price  is  the  only  feature  in 
which  their  wares  differ.  Yet  what  test  is  available  to  help 
solve  the  riddle?  It  is  all  “  type,”  it  is  equally  new,  but 
unfortunately  for  the  printer,  face  is  not  an  index  to  the 
character  in  this  instance.  Too  often  the  only  means  of 
learning  is  in  that  hard  school,  with  its  bitter  lessons  — 
experience. 

If  this  contribution  is  in  any  way  instrumental  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  “  wise  man’s  school,”  its  object  will  have  been 
achieved.  No  “expert  opinion”  has  been  advanced;  no 
scheme  has  been  submitted  as  a  probable  or  even  possible 
panacea.  But  a  point  which  deserves  discussion  has  been 
approached  from  its  practical  side,  and  a  journal  so  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  several  interests  involved  is  the  best 
medium  by  which  that  discussion  can  be  attained. 

HE  ILLUSTRATED  IT, 

“  The  barber  told  me  a  very  interesting  story  as  he 
shaved  me.” 

“  Indeed.” 

“Yes,  and  also  illustrated  it  with  cuts.”  —  Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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TIME-WASTING. 

BY  OLIVER  CHURCHILL, 


il 


me  9004.” 

“  Is  this  the  Art  Printing  Company?  ” 
“  When  will  you  deliver  the  five  hun- 
d  placards  ordered  by  the  Golden 
tin  Company?  ” 

(Five  minutes  later) —  “  Here  boy,  run 
to  department  E.  I  will  spell  you  on 
telephone.” 

(Ten  minutes  later) — “Here  boy,  run  up  to  depart¬ 
ment  E.  I  will  spell  you  on  the  telephone.” 

(Fifteen  minutes  later) — -“Did  you  say  you  would 
deliver  them  day  after  to-morrow?  .  .  .  Let  me  speak 

to  the  manager.” 

(Another  wait  of  five  minutes,  while  the  office  boy  and 
tivo  stenographers  stand  about  waiting  for  attention) — 
“  Oh,  is  that  you,  Mr.  Brown?  .  .  .  Well,  we  must  have 

those  placards  to  ship  with  our  orders  to-night.  As  a 
special  favor  I  want  you  to  get  them  out  for  us.  .  .  . 

All  right.  Thank  you.  Good-by.” 

How  many  firms  the  Art  Printing  Company  have 
wasted  time  for  each  day  it  would  be  hai'd  to  say,  but  the 
number  must  be  large.  The  number  of  orders  it  loses  by 
its  telephone  being  “  busy  ”  can  not  be  told,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  people  who  have  been  held  up  repeatedly,  wait¬ 
ing  needlessly  for  information,  do  not  seek  that  company, 
except  when  they  are  compelled  to  do  so. 

One  firm  has  a  bookkeeper  who  answers  the  telephone. 
The  old  fellow  knows  nothing  about  the  business  except  its 
accounts,  and  a  remarkable  man  he  must  be  to  keep  them 
straight  amid  the  constant  interruptions.  He  has  to  call 
some  one  who  is  always  a  long  way  off  and  is  unable  to 
move  rapidly  on  account  of  rheumatism.  In  the  meantime 
your  other  telephone  is  jangling  and  you  wish  you  had 
called  up  some  other  firm  and  closed  the  deal. 

Another  firm  employs  an  apparently  half-witted  girl  to 
answer  the  telephone  calls.  Aside  from  being  slow,  she  is 
more  than  likely  to  get  the  wrong  person  to  attend  to  the 
query.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  business  houses  employ  the 
cheapest  help  for  this  work?  I  believe  it  is  because  they 
underestimate  the  importance  of  this  avenue  to  their 
counter.  It  is  the  busy  men  and  the  most  important  cus¬ 
tomers  who  use  the  telephone.  They  want  to  talk  with  the 
man  in  charge,  without  needless  delay.  This  is  a  reason¬ 
able  desire  and  can  be  satisfied  to  the  great  profit  of  the 
firm  in  the  following  way: 

Let  every  department  head  who  does  not  deal  with  the 
public,  but  who  has  information  needed  in  answering 
inquiries  of  customers,  have  an  interior  telephone  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  position,  and  be  required  to  answer  it  promptly. 
Department  heads  or  salesmen  dealing  with  the  public 
should  have  extension  telephones  and  be  connected  directly 
with  the  persons  having  business  with  them.  There  should 
be  a  person  of  responsibility  and  general  intelligence  in 
regard  to  the  business  who  should  receive  all  general  que¬ 
ries,  and  either  answer  them  at  once  or  see  to  it  that  the 
proper  information  is  promptly  and  courteously  given. 

Different  businesses  will  demand  different  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  telephone  approach,  but  there  are  certain  prin¬ 
ciples  which  pertain  to  all. 

1.  The  person  answering  calls  should  be  of  a  high 
order  of  intelligence,  courteous,  and  the  possessor  of  a 
smooth  voice. 

2.  This  person  should  answer  the  telephone  by  giving 
the  name  of  the  firm. 
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3.  Then  he  should  do  one  of  three  things  immediately : 
(a)  give  the  desired  information,  (b)  connect  the  person 
with  the  department  head  having  the  information,  or  (c) 
take  the  telephone  number  and  promise  to  call  it  soon. 

4.  Persons  not  dealing  with  the  public,  but  having  infor¬ 
mation  needed  in  answering  calls,  should  be  provided  with 
interior  telephones. 

5.  Bookkeepers,  stenographers  and  others,  whose  spe¬ 
cial  duties  do  not  permit  them  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  public  side  of  the  business,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
answer  the  telephone. 

6.  Where  a  special  telephone  clerk  is  not  needed,  the 
general  manager  or  his  assistant  should  be  on  duty  no  less 
to  answer  customers’  telephone  calls  than  to  welcome  the 
personal  calls  from  customers. 

If  these  principles  are  observed  there  will  be  no 
complaint  that  the  house  that  treats  its  customers  most 
courteously,  when  they  visit  its  salesrooms,  is  the  most 
discourteous  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  do  business  by 
telephone.  _ _ 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

RECOLLECTING  COUNTRY-NEWSPAPER  DAYS. 

BY  C.  B. 

S  there  a  printer  to  be  found  anywhere 
who  does  not  cherish  the  memories  of  his 
country-newspaper  days  —  if  he  had  such? 
The  writer  is  free  to  say  that,  even  if 
he  have  no  desire  to  retrace  and  live  over 
again  his  life  as  a  whole,  he  joyously 
would  embrace  an  opportunity  to  travel 
again  through  the  happy  days  of  his  coun¬ 
try-newspaper  life.  Those  were  the  days  of  sunshine  — 
and  of  storm;  and  the  blending  created  a  genuinely  inter¬ 
esting  existence. 

Almost  thirty  years  ago,  in  a  little  town  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  within  fifty  miles  of  Georgian  Bay,  I  began  my 
“  devilship.”  The  town  had  a  population  of  about  1,500 
and  supported  two  weekly  newspapers.  Public  support, 
however,  was  not  overly  generous  —  that  is,  so  far  as  money 
was  concerned.  But  the  people  were  great  readers,  display¬ 
ing  a  spirited  interest  in  all  affairs  of  public  concern.  The 
newspaper  was  the  seat  of  war  around  which  circled  the 
warriors  —  social,  political  and  otherwise.  There  were  few 
dull  days.  The  printers  worked  almost  on  top  of  the 
editor’s  sanctum,  and  everything  that  affected  him  affected 
his  staff.  When  an  M.  P.  or  the  mayor  came  in  for  an  inter¬ 
view,  the  “  devil  ”  was  as  much  interested  as  the  “  boss.” 
And  when  an  irate  reader  called  to  “  lick  ”  the  editor,  he 
learned  that  “  we  ”  actually  meant  what  it  said.  It  was 
distinctly  plural.  Here  was  the  fascination :  the  staff  was 
more  than  simply  a  working  part  of  the  institution  —  every 
member  of  it  felt  a  responsibility  that  made  him  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  loyal  supporter,  not  only  of  the  paper’s  politics, 
but  of  every  stand  it  took  in  affairs  of  the  town.  There 
were  no  traitors.  If  the  “  boss  ”  had  delegated  any  member 
of  the  force  to  administer  physical  chastisement  to  an 
enemy  of  the  institution,  there  would  have  been  no  slinking 
no  matter  how  big  the  contract  appeared  to  be.  It  was  a 
veritable  Japanese  army. 

But  this  is  not  saying  there  were  no  domestic  differences 
in  this  family  of  editor  and  printers.  On  the  contrary, 
many  little  tragedies  were  enacted.  I  can  not  now  recall, 
however,  a  single  instance  where  trouble  arose  over  the 
amount  of  wages  paid.  Money  was  not  it  in  those  days  — 
at  least  in  that  part  of  the  world.  It  cost  a  mere  pittance 
to  enjoy  life  to  the  full.  Everything  that  could  be  enjoyed 
seemed  so  free,  that  “  the  filthy  lucre  ”  was  required  only 


for  the  simple  necessaries  of  life.  Yet  there  were  troubles. 
We  had  occasion  to  rebel  against  certain  conditions  under 
which  we  worked.  For  instance,  in  this  office  it  had  become 
a  settled  practice  for  the  boys  to  go  to  work  at  7  o’clock  and 
continue  until  the  editor’s  wife  (with  whom  we  boarded) 
got  up  and  prepared  breakfast,  which  usually  was  about 
8 :30.  My  side  partner  —  who,  by  the  way,  is  now  managing- 
editor  of  a  Toronto  newspaper  —  and  I  hatched  a  cold¬ 
blooded  conspiracy  to  upset  this  ancient  and  somewhat 
sacred  law. 

We  decided  to  strike.  And,  accordingly,  on  the  morning- 
set  apart  for  this  “  revolution  ”  we  came  into  the  office  with 
a  hungry  and  determined  look.  Taking  seats,  we  began 
leisurely  to  peruse  the  newspapers.  The  “  boss  ”  came  in, 
and  as  he  took  his  place  in  the  sanctum  chair  he  gave  us 
the  glassy  eye.  But  we  were  unmoved.  He  then  began  a 
series  of  glances  toward  us,  interluded  with  the  loud  snap¬ 
ping  of  his  big  silver  watch.  But  we  were  as  adamant. 
Finally  he  exploded.  If  I  remember  rightly,  my  fellow  con¬ 
spirator  made  answer,  and  he  issued  a  proclamation,  ulti¬ 
matum,  defi,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  that  stirred 
the  “  old  man  ”  into  a  hydrophobic  frenzy.  But  it  was 
wasted  vitality.  On  that  day  history  was  made.  The 
sacred  unwritten  law  of  “  work  before  breakfast  ”  was 
smashed  to  smithereens.  And  the  “  devils  ”  and  “  jours  ” 
who  came  after  reaped  the  benefit  of  our  “  great  battle  ” 
for  better  working  (or  rather,  eating)  conditions. 

Several  years  ago  I  visited  the  old  town,  to  find  that  I 
was  almost  an  entire  stranger  there.  The  same  weeklies 
were  still  doing  business  as  the  town’s  only  newspapers  — 
but  how  differently!  Power  presses  had  taken  the  places 
of  the  old  Washington  hand  presses,  and  in  one  office  a  type¬ 
setting-  machine  had  been  installed.  The  old  editors  were 
gone,  too,  and  there  was  none  to  give  me  the  glad  hand  of 
old  printorial  comradeship.  And  to  cap  it  all,  the  town  was 
“  dry.”  I  began  to  wonder  whether  I  was  in  the  right  place, 
and  to  make  sure  I  asked  the  present  owner  if  he  could 
show  me  files  of  the  paper  beginning-  with  the  year  1882, 
and  was  assured  of  the  town’s  identity  only  when  I  looked 
over  them  and  found  articles  set  by  my  comrades  and 
myself  when  we  were  “  cubs.”  As  I  turned  over  the  pages 
of  these  old  files  my  mind  was  filled  with  a  world  of  sweet 
memories.  There  I  found  my  New  Year’s  newsboy’s  address, 
the  proceeds  from  which  had  bought  my  annual  suit  of 
clothes.  There  also  were  the  leading-  editorials  directed 
against  “  our  contemporary,”  which  the  whole  force  stood 
ready  to  defend  to  the  last  ditch.  And  there  were  other 
landmarks  in  these  old  pages  that  made  my  heart  yearn  for 
the  old  times. 

But  these  are  only  recollections,  and  are  of  no  great 
value  to  the  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer.  Yet  I  some¬ 
times  think  that  the  great  mass  of  technical  information 
with  which  these  pages  abound  could  easily  be  seasoned  with 
a  few  “  recollections  ”  of  early  country-newspaper  life,  and 
trust  to  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  of  other  printers’ 
experiences  in  the  days  long  ago. 


O  YOU  SIGN  PAINTER! 

This  removal  sign  was  to  be  seen,  in  November  and 
December,  in  a  window  at  219  Olive  street,  St.  Louis: 
“  On  December  1st  our  present  location  will  be  at  114  Olive 
street.” 


ANOTHER  WAY  TO  SHOW  SPITE. 

A  few  days  ago  Miss  Stefanija  Pietrzykowski  married 
Jan  Ladowsky,  in  Chicago.  We  merely  reprint  this  item  to 
annoy  the  compositors  and  the  proofreaders. —  Unidentified 
Exchange. 
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This  department  of  service  is  designed  to  brin^  men  of  capacity 
in  touch  with  opportunities  which  are  seeking  them  and  which  they 
are  seeking.  There  is  no  charge  attached  to  the  service  whatever. 
It  is  entirely  an  editorial  enterprise.  Applicants  for  space  in  this 
department  are  requested  to  write  fully  and  freely  to  the  editor, 
giving  such  references  as  they  may  consider  convenient.  Their 
applications  will  be  reduced  to  a  formal  anonymous  statement  of 
their  desires  and  their  experience,  a  reference  number  attached 
and  published  in  ‘^The  Inland  Printer.”  Their  names  will  be 
furnished  to  inquirers.  Similarly  those  who  command  opportu« 
nities  which  they  are  seeking  men  to  fill  will  be  accorded  the  same 
privilege  under  the  same  terms.  The  ^et-to^ether  **  movement 
has  many  phases.  This  is  one  which  *‘The  Inland  Printer”  has 
originated  as  especially  desirable  for  the  ^ood  of  the  trade. 


ing  shipments  and  checking  expense  bills;  can  handle  men 
and  produce  results.  Have  never  failed  to  make  g’ood.  At 
present  employed  as  credit  manager  and  auditor  with  large 
printing  establishment  in  the  South. 

Job-composiior  Desires  Position. 

(1186)  Job-compositor,  twenty  years  of  age,  six  years’ 
experience  in  printing  trade,  desires  position  where  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  great  to  further  his  knowledge  in  the  art  of 
printing,  irrespective  of  salary.  At  present  employed  with 
house  that  requires  best  qualifications,  and  therefore  fitted 
for  hard,  practical  work.  Prefers  New  York  city  for 
location. 


Webb  Pressman  Desires  Position. 

(1187)  Young  man,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  five 
years’  experience,  desires  position  on  a  newspaper  press  or 
a  Scott’s  All  Size,  as  helper,  in  good-sized  city,  where  there 
is  a  future  and  fair  wages.  Has  had  practical  experience 
on  a  Scott’s  All  Size  rotary  magazine  press,  three-deck 
newspaper  press,  and  a  Goss  newspaper  press.  Good  ref¬ 
erences  from  past  and  present  employers. 


Seeks  Location  for  Job-printing  Office. 

(1190)  Gentleman  with  about  $1,000  to  invest  seeks 
some  location  where  there  is  an  opening  for  a  job-printing 
office.  Practical  printer.  Western  town  preferred. 

Desires  to  Purchase  Newspaper. 

(1189)  Newspaper  man  in  the  East  desires  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  lease  with  purchase  option,  an  established  weekly 
newspaper  with  job-office  —  Independent  or  Republican. 
Would  consider  partnership. 


Job-printer  and  Operator  Seeks  Change. 

(1188)  Young  man,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  married, 
sober  and  industrious,  seeks  change  in  position  where  he 
can  do  job  machinework  and  also  work  on  the  floor  occasion¬ 
ally  if  need  be.  First-class  job-printer  and  make-up  man. 
Able  to  set  from  four  thousand  to  five  thousand  ems  (six- 
point)  an  hour  straight  matter.  Experienced  on  No.  5  low 
base  and  No.  4.  Prefers  Illinois,  Iowa  or  some  adjacent 
State  for  location. 

Desires  Foreman  Partner. 


Manager  for  Printing  Plant  Wanted. 

(1183)  Manager  wanted,  experienced,  to  take  full 
charge  of  a  printing  plant;  one  who  can  turn  out  high- 
class  work  in  all  departments  economically  and  quickly. 
State  experience,  age,  references  and  salary  wanted. 

Newspaper  and  Job  Man  Seeks  Change. 

(1192)  Young  man,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  married, 
temperate,  twelve  years’  continuous  experience  in  the  coun¬ 
try-newspaper  business,  seeks  change  in  a  location  farther 
south  than  Wyoming.  Prefers  town  of  fifteen  hundred  to 
two  thousand  population.  Good  references  furnished. 
Would  lease  good  one  or  two  man  shop.  Able  to  do  all 
work  connected  with  country  newspaper  and  job  plant. 

Cylinder  Pressman  Desires  Position. 

(1184)  Young  man  twenty-two  years  old,  eight  years’ 
experience  as  job  feeder  and  cylinder  pressman,  desires 
position  in  latter  capacity,  in  or  near  New  York  city.  Now 
considered  as  good  as  any  ordinary  pressman,  but  it  is  his 
aim  and  desire  to  become  an  expert  pressman;  for  that 
reason  would  like  to  secure  position  with  first-class  office. 
Salary  no  object,  as  he  is  out  for  the  experience  and  not 
money.  Able  to  turn  out  good,  fine  half-tone  vignetted 
work  and  also  bookwork. 


(1191)  Practical,  experienced  newspaper  man  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  foreman  partner  of  the  right  sort.  He  must  be  ener¬ 
getic,  sober,  and  a  thoroughly  competent  printer  —  young 
married  man  preferred  —  to  take  fourth  or  greater  inter¬ 
est  in  starting  a  paper  in  California,  or  buying  one  there 
or  in  Oregon.  Estimates  cost  of  new  plant  at  $4,500  to 
$6,000.  He  furnishes  the  best  of  references  as  to  his  hon¬ 
esty;  at  present  practicing  law  in  a  Western  city. 


TOO  PERSONAL. 

Patrolman  Casey  had  ordered  a  pair  of  shoes  at  Rosen¬ 
berg’s  store  and  was  about  to  try  one  of  them  on  when  the 
clerk  reached  for  a  box  and  deftly  sprinkled  some  French 
chalk  in  it  to  ease  the  forthcoming  strain.  When  he  handed 
it  back  to  the  patrolman  he  threw  it  on  the  floor,  pulled  on 
his  own  shoe  and  started  out. 

The  proprietor  had  noticed  the  scene.  “  What’s  the 
matter,  Mr.  Casey?  ”  he  panted  as  he  caught  up  with  him. 
“  Was  the  clerk  sassy  or  anything?  ” 

For  a  moment  Casey  glared  at  him  in  almost  speechless 
anger,  then  observed  with  icy  dignity :  “  If  I  can’t  come 

into  a  place  to  thry  on  a  pair  iv  shoes  widout  havin’  chlorid 
av  lime  put  in  thim  beforehand  I’ll  thrade  somewhere  ilse.” 


Position  as  Office  or  Sales  Manager  Wanted. 

(1185)  Thirteen  years’  experience  in  the  printing- 
industry  as  accountant,  credit  and  office  manager,  and  sales 
manager,  makes  me  theoretically  familiar  with  all  the 
operations  entering  into  the  printing  and  stationery  busi¬ 
ness;  could  assist  in  buying  paper  and  stationery;  in  the 
adoption  and  laying  out  a  policy  for  conducting  a  printing 
and  stationery  business;  can  handle  all  cost  accounting, 
locate  leaks  in  the  profit  and  loss  account;  assist  in  rout¬ 


MISTAKEN  IDENTITY. 

“  Mary,”  said  the  head  of  the  house  one  morning,  “  I 
called  Jimmy  four  times  and  he  didn’t  answer,  so  I  turned 
down  the  covers  on  his  bed  and  gave  him  a  good  spanking.” 

“  Oh,  John,  how  could  you?  That  means  I’ll  be  hunting 
for  a  new  cook!  ” 

“  How’s  that?  ” 

“  Jimmy  stayed  all  night  at  Smith’s,  and  the  cook  slept 
in  his  bed  last  night.”  —  Ex. 
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niere  is  alwaj-s  a  best  way  to  do  a  thing  if  it  be  b\it  to  boil  an  egg. —  Emerson. 


This  department  is  designed  to  record  methods  of  shortening  labor  and  of  overcoming  difficult  problems  in  printing.  The  methods 
used  by  printers  to  accomplish  any  piece  of  work  recorded  here  are  open  to  discussion.  Contributions  are  solicited. 


Estimating,  or  “Casting  Up,”  Irregular  Printing 

Areas. 

Estimating  the  area  of  the  irregular  mortises  in  many 
of  the  advertisement  borders,  which  are  now  so  popular, 
presents  a  problem  like  unto  and  nearly  as  brain-i-acking 
as  that  of  squaring  the  circle.  In  nearly  every  instance 
the  effect  desired  in  work  of  this  nature  is  one  of  black  and 
gray  tones  —  white  space  to  be  eliminated  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Many  methods  are  employed  by  ad.-writers  and  com¬ 
positors  to  determine  the  size  of  body  type  which  will 
exactly  fill  such  mortises,  but  most  are  of  a  merely  specu¬ 
lative  nature.  The  problem  presented  is  in  itself  a  simple 
one  —  that  is,  to  find  the  approximate  area  of  a  space  of 
irregular  contour.  A  method,  readily  comprehended  by 
any  one  unfamiliar  with  the  higher  mathematics,  and  which 
has  been  proved  highly  efficient,  is  subjoined. 


Lay  a  piece  of  strawboard  of  ample  dimensions  upon  a 
table  or  imposing-stone,  and  upon  this  place  the  mortised 
cut.  Then  trace  the  outline  of  the  mortised  area  upon  the 
strawboard.  When  this  is  done,  cut  out  the  pattern  of  the 
mortise  from  the  strawboard,  and,  with  a  pencil,  indicate 
a  point  anywhere  on  the  edge  of  the  pattern.  Then  place 
the  pattern  on  any  flat  surface  and  either  tack  or  weight 
it  down,  so  that  it  can  not  be  readily  moved.  Now  take 
a  piece  of  string  which  has  a  knot  at  one  end,  place  the 
knot  against  the  edge  of  the  pattern  at  the  point  indicated 
with  pencil-mark,  secure  knot  in  that  position  and  draw 
string  around  the  edge  of  the  pattern,  following  carefully 
every  change  in  its  contour  until  the  point  where  the  knot 
is  secured  has  been  reached,  and  here  cut  the  string.  The 
next  step  in  the  process  is  to  divide  the  string  into  four 


equal  lengths,  and,  by  multiplying  two  of  them,  an  approxi¬ 
mate  area  of  the  pattern  is  found  which  will  be  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  requirements.  For  instance,  if  the  string 
is  twenty  inches  in  length,  one-fourth  will  be  five  inches 
or  thirty  picas.  By  multiplying  thirty  by  thirty  it  is  found 
that  the  area  of  the  mortise  in  the  cut  (regardless  of  its 
shape)  measures  approximately  nine  hundred  picas.  When 
this  is  ascertained,  the  regulation  method  of  “  casting  up  ” 
or  estimating  copy  follows.  Of  course,  in  the  event  of  the 
cut  not  being  mortised,  as  where  the  letterpress  is  to  be 
electrotyped  and  patched  into  the  border,  a  proof  of  the 
latter  is  taken  on  the  strawboard,  and  the  pattern  cut 
about  a  nonpareil  scant  of  the  border’s  contour.  When  the 
size  of  body  type  has  been  determined,  the  two  well-known 
methods  of  composition  employed  in  this  class  of  work  are 
pursued.  The  accuracy  of  results  attained  by  employing 
this  process  is  a  revelation  to  the  most  experienced  com¬ 
positors. —  John  L.  Grabe. 

Locking  Form. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  our  shop  as  well  as  in  most 
printing-offices  to  lock  forms  with  the  quoins  at  the  top 
and  right-hand  side  of  chase. 

Sometimes,  if  a  form  is  left  locked  up  for  a  number  of 
days,  the  moisture  dries  out  of  the  furniture,  and,  unless 
form  is  relocked,  there  is  a  liability  of  the  quoins  working 
loose  and  dropping  into  the  form  when  on  the  press. 

This  accident  happened  twice,  breaking  an  expensive 
cut  the  first  time,  and  then  seriously  crippled  one  of  our 
best  presses. 

On  investigating  both  accidents  we  decided  to  lock 
forms  with  quoins  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  chases,  and 
to  relock  all  forms  known  to  have  stood  for  some  time. 

Since  then,  though  the  quoins  have  dropped  once  or 
twice,  they  fell  through  the  press  so  quickly  that  neither 
rollers  nor  platen  caught  them.  This  innovation  is  worth 
putting  into  practice,  because  you  never  can  tell  when  this 
species  of  accident  may  happen. —  R.  W.  Smith. 

Suggestions  to  Facilitate  Trade-paper  Make-up. 

A  source  of  continual  annoyance  exists  in  all  printing- 
establishments  making  a  specialty  of  printing  trade  and 
class  publications,  through  the  nonexistence  of  an  efficient 
system  for  locating  small  items  scattered  on  various  gal¬ 
leys  and  inserted  promiscuously  as  fillers  throughout  the 
pages  of  the  publication  for  which  they  have  been  set.  As 
the  dummy  comes  from  the  editor  to  the  make-up  in  the 
composing-room  most  items  therein  are  marked  with  a  blue 
pencil,  indicating  galley  upon  which  they  are  to  be  found. 
In  the  case  of  long  articles  this  plan  answers,  but  when 
two  and  three  line  items  are  isolated  from  the  g-roup  with 
which  they  were  originally  set,  confusion  results,  from  the 
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fact  that  either  no  galley  number  is  shown,  or,  if  it  does 
show,  it  is  only  in  part,  as  in  clipping*  small  items  part  of 
the  galley  number  is  cut  off.  All  this  annoyance  and  wasted 
time  could  be  dispensed  with  by  the  adoption  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  which  follows: 

As  is  well  known,  the  galley-proofs  which  are  used  for 
making  up  dummies  are  usually  pulled  on  colored  paper, 
with  galley  number  and  name  of  publication  at  the  head  of 
each.  A  printing-house  doing  considerable  work  in  this 
line  could  expedite  this  feature  in  its  own  establishment, 
and  that  of  its  customers,  by  furnishing  the  latter  with 
colored  or  dummy  galley-proofs  which  are  numbered  their 
entire  length  in  some  distinctive  ink  and  with  heavy, 
extended  pica  figures,  the  type  being  set  as  compactly  as 
possible,  so  that  even  a  two-line  nonpareil  item  could  not 
enter  the  dummy  without  bearing  its  proper  galley  number 
distinctly.  This  might  appear  at  first  to  be  a  considerable 
undertaking,  but  is  not,  because  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  cast  on  the  linotype  machine  a  narrow-measure  galley 
length  of  figures  ranging  from  1  to  10,  and  series  letters 
sufficient  to  cover  the  highest  number  of  galleys  required 


A  Satisfactory  Way  of  Usin^  Steel  Perforatin^-rule. 

More  shops  would  use  perforating-rules  locked  with 
form  on  jobs,  if  they  could  be  sure  of  running  the  work 
through  so  as  to  perforate  clean  and  even  without  cutting 
rollers  or  pulling-  sheets  into  them. 

I  have  even  seen  presses  with  the  imprint  of  perfora¬ 
ting-rules  in  the  platen. 

When  the  perforating-rule  is  purchased,  try  to  find 
some  that  will  imitate  the  modern  slot-perforation,  thus: 

- .  This  makes  a  much  cleaner  and 

more  even  tear. 

In  locking  up,  place  a  short  piece  of  two  or  six  point  rule, 
butt  up,  at  each  end  of  perforating-rule,  and,  by  having 
your  rule  long  enough,  these  short  pieces  will  print  on  tym- 
pan  and  not  on  sheet  to  be  printed. 

If  a  piece  of  three-ply  cardboard,  or  thin  pressboard,  is 
pasted  on  back  of  form  of  type  (but  not  on  the  perforating- 
rule),  and  the  whole  planed  down  evenly,  the  perforating- 
rule  will  not  make  any  cut  in  the  paper  when  placed  on  the 
press,  but  by  building  up  the  platen  with  a  piece  of  press- 
board,  just  on  a  line  with  the  perforating-rule  and  not 
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on  the  largest  publication  handled.  Thus  the  galley  num¬ 
ber  on  a  publication  whose  highest  numbered  galley  is  50 
would  read  E  10,  etc.  A  large  stock  of  such  colored  proof 
paper  could  be  so  numbered  at  one  time,  and  the  same  series 
could  be  used  for  all  publications  without  confliction.  The 
time  saved  in  both  editorial  and  composing  rooms  must  be 
obvious. —  John  L.  Grahe. 

Suggestion. —  It  is  not  necessary  to  print  the  galley 
number  down  the  side  of  the  proof.  If  the  galley  boy,  fore¬ 
man  or  the  editor  will  mark  each  item  in  the  dummy  proof, 
with  the  galley  number,  there  will  be  obtained  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  record  of  the  place  where  items  may  be  found.  All 
dummy  proofs  are  blue-penciled  with  the  galley  number 
before  they  are  cut  up  for  pasting  dummy  in  systematic 
ordei-,  where  much  magazine  work  is  done. —  Editor. 

Filing  Articles  and  Advertisements. 

I  am  clipping  every  month,  after  reading  The  Inland 
Printer,  those  pages  that  I  feel  would  likely  be  wanted  for 
reference  in  the  future,  and  mark  the  month  and  year  on 
each  page;  but  I  never  mutilate  a  page.  Although  the 
article  or  advertisement  I  want  to  preserve  may  be  only 
two  lines,  the  entire  page  is  taken  out,  so  that  the  w'hole 
may  be  bound  with  a  Security  binder. —  Morris  Magil, 
Philadelphia. 


over  the  printed  part,  the  perforation  will  be  sharp  and 
about  right  when  one  or  two  manila  paper  draw-sheets  are 
placed  over  the  make-ready. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  perforating-rule  from  cutting 
your  draw-sheets  in  two,  cut  a  narrow  strip  of  gummed 
binding-tape  and  glue  onto  the  place  where  the  rule  prints, 
being  careful  not  to  let  the  strip  paste  over  onto  any  of  the 
type-form  impression. 

If  sheets  show  a  tendency  to  pull  off  into  rollers,  wipe 
the  perforating-rule  with  an  oily  rag.  If  this  has  no  effect, 
a  strong  piece  of  waxed  twine  may  be  stretched  from  grip¬ 
per  to  gripper,  above  the  form,  and  small  rubber  bands 
stretched  vertically  from  this  to  another  piece  of  twine  on 
grippers  below  the  form. 

Should  this  be  inefficient  to  pull  sheet  or  card  from 
perforation-rule,  fasten  a  piece  of  %  or  (4  inch  cotton  elas¬ 
tic  or  garter  elastic  on  strings  stretched  from  gripper  to 
gripper.  But  place  this  elastic  so  that  the  perforating- 
rule  prints  right  through  it  before  perforating  the  sheet. 
This  does  the  work. 

When  using  press  perforating  in  this  manner  don’t  for¬ 
get  it  serves  the  customer  just  as  well  as  machine  per¬ 
forating,  and  he  should  therefore  be  charged  accordingly, 
as  these  little  savings  are  the  printer’s,  not  the  custom¬ 
er’s. —  R.  IT'.  Smith. 
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Brief  mention  of  men  and  events  associated  with  the  printing  and  allied  industries  will  he  published  under  this  heading.  Items  for 

this  department  should  he  sent  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 


Schools  to  Have  Printing  Plant. 

School  authorities  in  many  towns  and  cities  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  making  preparations  to  install  print¬ 
ing  plants  in  grammar  and  other  schools.  A  number  of 
these  already  have  been  established.  At  Springfield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  addition  to  setting  type,  the  boys  will  be 
taught  to  make  zinc  etchings  of  drawings  done  in  their 
drawing-work  at  school,  and  will  print  these  on  the  presses. 
It  is  the  purpose  also  to  issue  a  school  newspaper.  In 
preparation  for  their  printing  studies  the  boys  have  been 
at  work  at  their  woodworking  benches  making  galleys  and 
racks  for  holding  type-cases.  When  the  plant  is  completed, 
the  students  will  be  set  to  work  printing  tickets,  notices  for 
the  schools,  business  cards  and  circulars. 

Richardson  Appointed  State  Printer. 

Friend  W.  Richardson,  editor  of  the  Berkeley  Gazette, 
has  been  appointed  State  Printer  for  California.  Governor 
Johnson  made  the  appointment  late  in  November,  following 
the  resignation  of  W.  W.  Shannon,  whose  regime  as  State 
Printer  was  under  investigation  brought  about  by  charges 
of  irregularity  in  the  purchase  of  State  supplies.  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  is  a  well-known  printer  and  publisher.  He  has 
been  in  the  newspaper  and  printing  business,  including  job¬ 
printing,  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  For  the  last  eight  years 
he  has  been  president  of  the  California  Press  Association. 
In  accepting  the  office,  he  declared  it  his  purpose  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  school  text-books,  “  so  as  to  lighten  the  burden 
upon  parents.” 

Paper  Company  Banquets  Employees. 

An  elaborate  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  given  by  the 
Union  Card  &  Paper  Company,  45  Beekman  street.  New 
York,  to  its  employees,  on  the  evening  of  December  2,  at  the 
Cafe  Boulevard,  that  city.  All  of  the  appointments  were 
first-class,  especial  effort  being  made  to  insure  as  high- 
class  and  elaborate  entertainment  as  features  the  best 
affairs  of  this  kind  among  business  men.  An  exceptional 
feature  was  that  not  a  single  employee  was  barred,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  first  instance  of  a  papei’-house  giving  a  din¬ 
ner  of  this  character  to  its  entire  working  force. 

The  large  private  dining-room  of  the  famous  cafe  was 
profusely  decorated  with  American  flags  and  flowers,  and 
a  Hungarian  string  orchestra  provided  music  throughout 
the  dinner.  The  beautiful  menu  was  printed  in  black  and 
red,  on  deckle-edge  Omodaka  Japan,  Natural  Antique,  with 
the  trade-mark  of  the  Union  Card  &  Paper  Company 
embossed  on  the  front  cover,  and  the  traditional  turkey  on 
the  menu  itself.  Every  item  on  the  menu  bore  the  name  of 
one  of  the  brands  of  the  company.  The  trade-mark  also 
was  embossed  on  the  elegantly  engraved  invitations  and 
name-cards. 

A  lecture  on  “  Papermaking,”  illustrated  by  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  delivered  by  C.  W.  Dearden,  of  the  Strathmore  Paper 


Company,  was  a  striking  feature  of  the  after-dinner  pro¬ 
gram.  This  was  followed  by  a  vaudeville  moving-picture 
show,  the  films  being  entirely  new. 

The  Union  Card  &  Paper  Company  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  fine  spirit  shown  in  this  treatment  of  its 
employees.  About  eighty  persons  participated  and  voted 
the  affair  an  unusual  success. 

Typographical  Unions  Repudiate  McNamaras. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  confessions  of  the  Mc¬ 
Namara  brothers  at  Los  Angeles,  typographical  unions 
throughout  the  country  began  the  adoption  of  strong  reso¬ 
lutions  repudiating  the  criminals  and  calling  for  stern 
punishment  of  every  one  connected  with  the  Los  Angeles 
crime.  Many  of  the  resolutions,  adopted  before  sentence 
was  passed,  strongly  opposed  clemency  and  asked  that  the 
maximum  penalty  of  the  law  be  meted  out.  The  Los 
Angeles  Typographical  Union’s  special  meeting  was  called 
to  express  “  our  reprobation  of  such  dastardly  methods,” 
and  the  resolution  and  statement  adopted  declared  that  the 
union’s  officials  at  the  time  the  Los  Angeles  Times  building 
was  blown  up  asked  that  a  special  grand  jury  be  impan¬ 
eled  to  investigate  the  tragedy,  and  further  asserted  that 
it  “  instantly  came  to  the  aid  of  that  newspaper  and  com¬ 
posed  the  issue  of  that  moming.”  Printing  craftsmen 
everywhere  exhibited  a  deep  feeling  over  the  affair,  and 
were  more  or  less  humiliated  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  arch  criminal  is  a  printer  by  trade. 

Court  Knocks  Out  Printing  Contract. 

A  decision  was  recently  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Maine  rendering  void  a  contract  made  by  the 
State  with  the  Sentinel  Publishing  Company,  of  Water- 
ville,  for  the  execution  of  the  State’s  printing.  The  con¬ 
tract  was  declared  void  on  the  ground  that  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  W.  Davis  is  a  stockholder  and  treasurer  of  the 
Sentinel  Company.  The  law  requires  that  no  person  hold¬ 
ing  a  place  of  trust  in  any  State  office  shall  be  pecuniarily 
interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  contracts  made  in 
behalf  of  the  State.  New  bids  have  been  called  for. 

Master  Printers  Enjoy  Annual  Oyster  Roast. 

“  The  Full  Money  Drawer  ”  was  the  subject  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address,  by  R.  S.  Denham,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the 
annual  oyster  roast  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  employing 
printers  and  members  of  allied  trades,  on  November  20,  at 
Hall’s  cafe.  Each  diner  was  given  a  fancy  white  apron  as 
he  entered  the  dining-room,  where  group  pictures  were 
taken  later.  George  P.  Fielden  entertained  on  the  piano, 
and  popular  songs  by  all  enlivened  the  event  until  a  late 
hour.  Lew  Thayer  and  W.  B.  Shaw  were  the  committee  in 
charge,  and  William  H.  Delaney  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
committee. 
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New  Typesetting  Machine  Company  Incorporated. 

The  International  Typesetting  Machine  Company,  of 
New  York,  was  incorporated  on  November  22,  with  a  capital 
of  $4,000,000.  The  directors  include  Herman  Ridder,  the 
well-known  publisher,  and  W.  S.  Scudder  and  Joseph  E. 
Ridder,  all  of  New  York. 

Same  Wa^e  Scale  for  Twenty  Years. 

Employing-  printers  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  recently 
received  notice  from  Columbia  Typographical  Union,  No. 
101,  that  an  opening  of  the  scale  to  readjust  wages  is 
demanded.  According  to  the  Times  of  that  city,  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  local  job-printers’  wage  scale  has  not  been  made 
in  twenty  years.  Eighteen  dollars  a  week  is  the  present 
minimum  rate,  which  was  adopted  twenty  years  ago. 

Popular  Chicago  Printer  Goes  to  Grand  Rapids. 

H.  L.  Merry,  general  superintendent  and  manager  of 
sales  of  Stromberg,  Allen  &  Co.,  Chicago,  goes  to  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  January  1,  to  become  manager  of  Dick¬ 
inson  Brothers.  Mr.  Merry  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Govern¬ 
ors  of  the  Printing  Crafts  Association,  a  member  of  the 
Standing  Scale  Committee  of  the  Employing  Printers’ 
Association  and  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Ben  Franklin 
movement. 

North  Carolina  Printers  Have  Good  Meeting. 

More  than  one  hundred  employing  printers  of  the  State 
attended  the  first  North  Carolina  Cost  Congress,  held  at 
Greensboro,  on  November  22-23.  In  addition  there  were 
about  fifty  out-of-state  visitors  in  attendance.  The  dele¬ 
gates  were  welcomed  by  Mayor  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  while 
J.  A.  Brady,  of  Statesville,  made  able  response.  One  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  meeting  was  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  the  Standard  cost-finding  system,  by  H.  W.  Flagg,  sec- 
.retary  of  the  United  Typothet®  of  America.  An  address 
was  delivered  by  Franklin  W.  Heath,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
“  What  Cost  Systems  Have  Done  for  Other  Sections  of  the 
Country.”  N.  T.  Broughton,  of  Raleigh,  spoke  of  “  The 
Growth  of  the  Printing  Business  in  North  Carolina.” 

North  Carolina  printers  have  been  making  splendid 
progress  along  cooperative  lines,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  effect  of  this  meeting  will  be  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  practically  every  printer  in  the  State  in 
the  movement  to  elevate  the  trade  relative  to  its  business 
standing. 

A  new  organization,  to  be  known  as  the  North  Carolina 
Master  Printers’  Association,  is  an  outcome  of  the  congress. 
The  association  starts  out  with  an  enrolled  membership  of 
sixty  of  the  best  publishing  and  printing  firms  of  the  State. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  H.  E.  See- 
man,  of  Durham;  vice-president,  J.  J.  Stone,  of  Greens¬ 
boro;  secretary-treasurer,  C.  G.  Harrison,  of  Greensboro. 

Printer  to  Become  Postmaster. 

John  W.  Little,  a  printer  whose  name  has  become  well 
known  to  thousands  of  Eastern  business  men  through  his 
unique  advertising  blotters,  has  been  slated  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  postmaster  of  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Little 
established  a  printing  business  in  Pawtucket  in  1886.  In 
recent  years  he  has  specialized  on  mill  printing  and  sample- 
cards.  About  twelve  years  ago  he  began  the  practice  of 
sending  out  monthly  blotters  and  calendars.  Being  a  sin¬ 
cere  Christian,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  he  could  further 
the  Christian  spirit  while  advertising  his  business,  and  on 
every  blotter  and  calendar  sent  to  his  prospective  customers 
was  printed  a  scriptural  quotation  applicable  to  the  month 
or  to  the  trade.  It  was  an  innovation,  and  has  helped  to 


bring  distinction  to  the  advertiser.  Mr.  Little  is  president 
of  the  Master  Printers’  Association  of  Rhode  Island,  and  is 
one  of  Pawtucket’s  most  respected  citizens. 

Fire  Destroys  Southern  Plant. 

On  November  24,  the  big  printing,  binding,  lithograph¬ 
ing  and  engraving  plant  of  Roberts  &  Son,  at  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  which  is  thought 
to  have  originated  in  a  furniture  store  in  the  building  occu¬ 
pied  by  this  well-known  Alabama  printing-house.  Robert 
W.  Ewing,  president  of  the  company,  at  once  set  about  with 
determination  to  carry  on  the  big  business  with  as  little 
inconvenience  to  the  house’s  patrons  as  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  He  announced  in  the  newspapers  on  the 
day  following  the  fire  that  arrangements  would  be  made, 
by  leasing  other  plants  in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere,  to 
handle  all  orders  which  Roberts  &  Son  had  in  the  house 
and  take  care  of  all  new  business  with  usual  promptness 
and  accuracy.  Showing  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  house 
is  held  by  members  of  the  trade,  practically  every  print¬ 
ing  and  binding  establishment  in  Birmingham  and  many 
concerns  in  the  State  and  throughout  the  country  promptly 
tendered  the  facilities  of  their  plants  to  Roberts  &  Son  in 
this  emergency,  for  which  President  Ewing  has  asked 
The  Inland  Printer  to  extend  his  heartfelt  thanks  and 
sincere  appreciation. 

The  firm  of  Roberts  &  Son  was  established  in  1872, 
being  incorporated  a  little  later,  and  has  been  under  the 
present  management  for  about  five  years.  In  addition  to 
President  Ewing  the  officers  who  deserve  praise  for  the 
splendid  name  the  company  has  achieved,  and  for  the  mas¬ 
terful  manner  in  which  the  fire  catastrophe  was  met,  are: 
Richard  W.  Massey,  vice-president;  James  G.  Smith,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  and  G.  F.  Thum,  superintendent  of  the 
plant.  Among  the  company’s  stockholders  are  about  twenty- 
five  of  Birmingham’s  most  substantial  business  men,  who 
are  represented  by  the  following  directors  in  addition  to 
the  officers:  W.  D.  Dickerson,  E.  M.  Tutwiler,  C.  W. 
Ufford,  Hill  Ferguson,  and  Richard  V.  Evans.  New  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  ordered,  and  “  The  Big  Alabama  House,”  by 
which  name  it  is  known  throughout  the  Southern  territory, 
will  soon  open,  bigger  and  better  than  ever  before. 

Advises  Printers  to  Buy  Weeklies. 

The  Hon.  Lafayette  Young,  ex-United  States  Senator 
from  Iowa,  and  one  of  the  country’s  best-known  newspaper 
men,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  recent  banquet  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  73,  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa.  In  his  address 
to  the  printers,  Mr.  Young  took  occasion  to  relate  some  of 
his  experiences  and,  incidentally,  to  offer  a  little  advice. 
He  said : 

“  Every  promotion  I  got  while  working  came  through 
the  use  of  booze  by  my  fellow  printers.  I  have  many  obliga¬ 
tions  to  booze.  From  Des  Moines  I  went  to  St.  Louis, 
where  I  worked  two  years.  One  of  my  habits  there  was  to 
save  $10  each  week  out  of  my  wages,  and  see  Joe  Jefferson 
play  ‘  Rip  Van  Winkle.’  I  believe  I  could  recite  all  the  lines 
of  that  play  and  go  through  all  the  actions  across  stage. 
In  those  two  years  I  saved  $1,000,  and  then  I  came  back  to 
Iowa,  got  married  and  started  my  paper  in  Atlantic.  My 
education  was  earned  in  newspaper  offices,  and  in  this  con¬ 
nection  I  might  say  that  the  fellow  who  sets  type  gets  a 
splendid  education,  and  one  of  the  best  investments  is  to  be 
always  at  the  job.  While  at  Atlantic  I  studied  in  the  night 
school.  I  needed  more  knowledge,  and  that  is  something 
there  is  hardly  a  man  who  does  not  need.  I  have  been 
studying  since  and  expect  to  keep  it  up.  To  the  young  men 
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here  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  you  work¬ 
ing’  for  any  newspaper.  Any  one  of  you  could  go  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  places  in  Iowa,  buy  out  a  weekly  from  some  old  drone, 
and  by  working  and  improving  every  minute  of  your  time 
you  will  succeed.  You  should  start  right  after  receiving 
your  pay-check  Saturday.  Half  of  the  battle  is  in  starting. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  going  to  work  for  some  one 
else  all  your  life,  get  the  habit  of  saving  your  money.  The 
world  esteems  any  clean  young  man,  whether  he  be  a 
printer  or  a  cigarmaker.  Some  say,  ‘  I’m  just  a  printer.’ 
That  is  not  fair.  You  must  not  be  dissatisfied.  Better 
your  condition.  I  would  commend  a  country  weekly  to  any 
young  printer.  It  produces  a  nice  income,  you  have  your 
leisure  time  to  improve  your  mind,  and  your  say  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  independence.  I  do  not  know  of  a  better 
future  than  that  offered  by  the  country  weekly,  operated 
by  a  live  young  man  who  is  not  afraid  of  work  and  who 
desires  to  better  himself.” 

Cleanliness  in  printing-offices  was  advocated  by  Mr. 
Young.  He  said  that  the  art  of  setting  type  could  be  made 
a  real  enjoyment  under  right  conditions  and  with  proper 
surroundings.  As  a  concluding  message  he  urged  his  fel¬ 
low  printers  to  cultivate  a  hobby  outside  of  their  regular 
work.  He  believed  that  some  study  —  astronomy,  music, 
or  anything  else  of  like  character  —  would  help  to  broaden 
their  minds  and  make  them  more  capable  in  their  work  on 
the  newspapers  and  in  the  printing-offices. 

The  Francis  Chapel  Jollifies. 

The  Charles  Francis  Press  Mutual  Benefit  Society  held 
its  fourth  annual  ball  on  Saturday  evening,  December  9. 
In  a  neatly  printed  program  under  the  caption  “A  Few 
Facts,”  the  society’s  membership  is  given  as  109,  all  male 
employees  who  are  earning  $12  a  week  or  more  being 
eligible.  Last  year  more  than  $217  was  expended  in  bene¬ 
fits.  The  officers  are :  C.  Eisenhardt,  president;  A.  Bigalke, 
vice-president;  F.  R.  Jantzen,  secretary-treasurer;  C. 
Greenspun,  sergeant-at-arms. 

Minneapolis  Organizations  to  Mer^e. 

With  160  in  attendance,  the  dinner  on  December  12  of 
the  flinneapolis  Ben  Franklin  Club  established  a  record. 
W.  C.  Edgar,  of  the  N orthwestern  Miller,  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  reminiscential  talk  covering  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Fred  L.  Smith,  member  of  the  United  Typothetae  Executive 
Board,  spoke  on  the  organization  outlook  in  the  country. 
He  advocated  the  adoption  of  Typothetae’s  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  expected  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  and  local 
Typothetae  will  coalesce  at  the  next  meeting  on  Franklin’s 
birthday. 

Novel  Window  Show. 

Resurrecting  printing  methods  of  almost  two  centuries 
ago,  the  Buffalo  Times  recently  demonstrated  in  its  office 
windows  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since  the  time  of 
Franklin.  Passers-by  gathered  in  front  of  the  building  and 
watched  the  slow  and  heavy  movement  of  an  old-time  press 
as  it  laboriously  turned  and  slid  back  and  forth  on  its  flat 
bed.  Representing  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  old  printer 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  that  time  made  an  effective  pic¬ 
ture  as  he  swung  to  his  work.  An  occasional  cuffing  of  the 
“  devil’s  ”  ears,  then  the  usual  method  of  punishment,  and 
the  grimaces  of  that  important  personage,  introduced  a 
comedy  element  that  was  not  lost  on  the  spectators.  Neatly 
printed  cards  were  run  off  the  press  and  distributed  as 
souvenirs.  In  contrast  to  the  old  press  was  a  display  of 
photographs  of  Linotypes,  big  presses,  etc.,  the  implements 
which  are  now  used  in  the  printing  of  a  large  newspaper. 


Fred  Klein  Company  Moves. 

The  Fred  Klein  Company,  of  Chicago,  has  moved  into 
larger  quarters,  at  626-636  South  Clark  street.  This  con¬ 
cern  does  linotype  composition  in  almost  every  language, 
and  is  well-known  to  the  trade  throughout  the  West. 

Master  Printers’  Convention. 

The  small  printer,  the  large  printer,  the  country  printer, 
the  city  printer  —  all  printers  and  members  of  the  allied 
trades  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Delaware  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  urgently 
requested  to  attend  the  Master  Printers’  Convention  and 
Cost  Congress  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  to  be  held  in 
Scottish  Rite  Hall,  Philadelphia,  January  16  and  17.  Chad¬ 
wick  P.  Cummings,  secretary  of  the  Printers’  Board  of 
Trade  of  Philadelphia,  is  sending  out  some  splendid  litera¬ 
ture  advertising  the  meeting.  We  reproduce  on  this  page 
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only  way  to  eradicate*  a  general  evil,  is  lor  all  concerned 
to  conihine  and  wage  a  war  of  e.xterinination.  The  print¬ 
ing  business  has  an  insidious  and  crafty  enemy  known  as  irre- 
nuinerahle  jirices,  now  encamjied  over  the  whole  tiehl  ot  the  Art 
Preservative. 

Individual  effort  to  dislodge  this  loe  has  pnivcn  abortive. 
What  is  urgentlv  needed  is  a  combination  of  all  the  forces  now 
engaged  in  printing  for  profit,  thoroughly  and  efiectively  trained 
with  the  right  kind  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

d'he  leading  ])rinters  of  the  United  States  have  undertaken, 
with  the  co-oj)eration  of  their  fellows,  to  raise  such  a  force,  and 
ecpiip  it  willi  the  pro[)er  knowledge  and  good  fighting  spirit, 
enabling  it  to  resist  all  attacks.  Already  there  are  many  printers 
in  certain  parts  of  the  countrv  formed-  into  companies,  willing, 
earnest  and  determined,  readv  to  join  in  battle  against  the  com’mon 
adversarv. 

The  enemy  is  strongly  entrenched,  however,  and  it  will 
require  many  men  and  a  great  battle  to  win  the  day  Are  you, 
Mr.  Reader,  willing  to  go  on  the  firing  line,  or  do  you  prefer 
skulking  behind  to  see  how  the  tight  goes  before  showing  your¬ 
self?  Every  able-bodied  man  willing  to  enlist  in  this  war  for  bet¬ 
terment  of  trade  conditions,  should  attend  the  COST  CONGRESS 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  January  i6th  and  17th,  1912.  A  drill  by 
experienced  officers  will  take  place,  and  every  invited  printer  should 
be  on  hand  to  learn  how  to  shoot  straight  for  profitable  prices. 

By  order 

COMMITTEE  OF  COMMERCIAL  SAFETY. 

A  CALL  TO  AR.MS  OF  .AIIDDLE  ATLAN'TIC  STATES  PRINTERS. 


a  “  War  ”  circular,  sig*ned  by  the  “  Committee  of  Commer- 
cial  Safety,”  which  is  a  convincing;  argument  for  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  should  get  the  attention  of  all  members  of  the 
trade.  The  outlook  for  a  record-breaking  meeting  is  bright, 
and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  take  care  of  a  history¬ 
making  crowd.  On  the  tentative  program,  for  addresses 
and  papers,  are  the  names  of  many  of  the  best-known 
American  printers,  and  it  can  be  stated  with  positive  assur¬ 
ance  that  a  big  treat  is  in  store  for  those  who  attend. 

Colorado  Cost  Congress. 

G.  E.  Hosmer  and  William  G.  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  as 
chairman  and  secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  are  out  with  a  strong  appeal  for  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Cost  Congress  to  be  held  at  Denver,  on  January  8  and 
9.  They  maintain  that  a  State  organization  should  be 
formed,  and  say:  “Please  notice  that  it  is  as  manufac¬ 
turers  we  seek  to  get  together  to  get  at  what  the  operation 
of  printing,  whether  in  a  large  or  small  establishment,  is 
costing  us  as  owners  of  the  establishments.  In  no  sense  is 
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it  contemplated  to  organize  a  trust  to  reg’ulate  what  shall  be 
the  percentage  of  profit  you  may  elect  to  charge  your  cus¬ 
tomers.”  A  carefully  prepai’ed  program  is  promised,  with 
H.  W.  Flagg,  western  secretary  of  the  United  Typothetse, 
as  one  of  the  principal  speakers. 

Passing  of  an  Old  Friend. 

For  years  we  have  scanned  with  interest  and  pleasure 
Cowans,  the  house  organ  of  Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons,  the  Aus¬ 
tralasian  printers’  supply  men.  Considering  the  field, 
Cowans  was  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  employing  printers 
having  adopted  7’/ie  Australian  Printer  as  their  official 
organ,  the  company  announces  the  discontinuance  of  our 
old  visitor.  In  a  valedictory  note  the  company  says  it  feared 
a  clash  if  both  publications  remained,  and  so  “  we  retire 
gracefully  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  impediment  put 
in  the  way  of  the  success  of  our  contemporary,”  which  is 
wished  every  success. 

Second  Pacific  Coast  Cost  Congress. 

“  The  greatest  educational  and  entertainment  feast  ever 
set  before  the  printers  of  the  West  is  now  in  course  of 
preparation,”  is  the  way  the  Publicity  Committee  expresses 
it,  in  referring  to  the  Second  Pacific  Coast  Printers’  Cost 
Congress,  to  be  held  at  Los  Angeles,  February  19  to  22.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Program  Committee  to  present  the 
finest  array  of  talent  ever  secui'ed  for  a  printers’  conven¬ 
tion,  and  the  Publicity  Committee  has  outlined  a  campaign 
which  is  designed  to  acquaint  every  employing  printer  in 
the  Far  West  with  the  importance  of  the  forthcoming  meet¬ 
ing.  E.  J.  Elson,  138  South  Hill  street,  Los  Angeles,  is 
chairman  of  the  General  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Centenary  of  the  Cylinder  Press. 

The  Old  Time  Printing  Pressmen’s  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  an  organization  of  pressmen  who  have  been  in  the 
trade  for  twenty  years  or  more,  celebrated  on  December  5 
the  centenary  of  the  cylinder  printing-press  by  a  banquet 
at  the  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago.  In  1811  Koenig  placed  in 
operation  in  England  the  first  cylinder  press  in  the  London 
Times  —  the  “  Thunderer,”  dear  to  the  hearts  of  true-born 
Britons.  The  centenary  celebration  and  banquet  were  in 
the  nature  of  a  reunion  of  the  old-time  pressmen,  and 
brought  many  of  them  from  distant  cities  for  the  occasion. 
John  Kyle,  superintendent  of  the  press  department  of 
the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  was  one 
of  the  principal  speakers,  voicing  his  pleasure  in  meeting 
his  old  friends  and  giving  many  incidents  instructive  and 
amusing-  of  by-gone  times.  Herman  Feitsch,  Jr.,  spoke  of 
the  great  work  done  in  the  past  and  present  by  Chicago 
pressmen  in  developing  by  inventive  skill  and  high  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  the  various  processes  in  printing  —  naming 
Goss,  Miehle  and  others  who  have  earned  world-wide  fame. 
Judge  Marcus  Kavanaugh  spoke  of  the  social  and  domestic 
felicity  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  pressmen  present  and  enjoying  with  them  the  frater¬ 
nal  spirit,  which  makes  life  truly  what  it  is  meant  to  be. 
Among  the  notables  was  Henry  Wendorff,  who  printed  the 
.  first  colored  supplement  for  a  newspaper.  This  was  for  the 
Inter  Ocean,  on  which  Saalburg  was  the  directing  artist. 
Mr.  Wendorff  was  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  World  pressrooms,  and  is  now  retired  from  the 
printing  business.  Thei’e  are  few  men  who  can  handle 
color  or  presses  like  Henry.  The  celebration  was  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  organization,  due  in  the 
main  to  the  devoted  efforts  of  J.  L.  Regan,  who  has  taken 
the  most  heart-whole  interest  in  the  association  since  it 
was  foimed. 


Pulitzer’s  School  of  Journalism. 

Erection  of  the  new  building  for  the  University  of 
Columbia’s  new  School  of  Journalism  was  begun  at  New 
York  city  last  month.  The  site  selected  is  at  Broadway  and 
One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  street.  The  building  will  have 
a  frontage  of  60  feet  on  Broadway  and  250  feet  on  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  street.  The  school  is  an  enterprise 
of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
World,  whose  endowments  amount  to  $2,000,000. 

Chicago  Ben  Franklin  Club  Elects  New  Officers. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Ben  Franklin 
Club,  held  December  14,  at  the  clubrooms  of  the  Chicago 
Advertising  Association,  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  President,  J.  J.  Miller;  vice-president, 
J.  W.  Hastie;  treasurer,  Julius  C.  Kirchner.  Directors: 
W.  J.  Hartman,  C.  G.  Thompson,  T.  F.  Walton,  E.  F. 
Hamm,  H.  R.  Grant,  W.  H.  Sleepeck,  J.  1.  Oswald,  and 
J.  A.  Singler.  President-elect  Miller,  in  thanking  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  high  honor  conferred  on  him,  stated  that  his 
predecessor — Mr.  Hartman  —  had  set  such  a  strenuous 
pace,  he  felt  somewhat  doubtful  as  to  his  ability  to  carry 
the  work  along  with  that  ginger  which  has  charactei’ized  it 
in  the  past.  But  he  would  do  his  utmost,  hoping  that  the 
membership  would  come  to  his  support  and  make  up  for 
the  deficiency.  The  new  vice-president  —  J.  W.  Hastie  — 
among  other  things  said  that  the  measure  of  success  he  had 
achieved  as  a  business  man  was  due,  in  large  degree,  to  his 
membership  in  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  and  to  his  association 
with  its  members  —  a  statement  which  brought  forth  a 
volley  of  applause. 

Harry  Allen,  who  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
national  organization,  made  an  extended  talk  on  the  general 
movement,  and  was  given  a  hearty  reception.  Mr.  Allen 
was  the  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  Ben  Franklin  Club,  and 
is  identified  with  the  splendid  success  which  that  organiza¬ 
tion  has  achieved. 

Before  adjournment  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  chief  factory  inspector  relative  to  recent  unrea¬ 
sonable  orders  affecting  ventilation,  and  the  placing  of  safe¬ 
guards  on  printing  machinery. 


UNIVERSITY  TO  TEACH  PRINTERS’  COSTS. 

Practical  cost  accounting  for  printers  is  the  subject  of 
a  course  to  be  started  by  the  extension  division  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  on  February  1,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Ben  Franklin  Club  of  Milwaukee.  Lectures  and  demon¬ 
strations  will  be  given  by  instructors  from  the  university  in 
classes  which  will  meet  regularly.  Plans  are  also  being- 
made  to  offer  this  printers’  course  later  through  the  corre¬ 
spondence-study  department  of  the  extension  division,  so 
that  any  printer  in  the  State  may  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  study  modern  methods  of  determining  print¬ 
ing  costs.  _  _ 


OFFENSIVE  OFFICERS. 

“  Billie  Longears  is  awfully  sore  on  the  police  —  ” 

“  Yes.  They’ve  arrested  him  four  times  now,  and  each 
time  they’ve  taken  him  to  the  pound  instead  of  to  jail.”  — 
Harper’s  Weekly. 


THE  INSPIRED  COMPOSITOR. 

This  room  is  to  be  finished  in  a  combination  of  mahog¬ 
any  and  white  enameled  woodwork,  French  reminiscence. — 
Houston  Chronicle. 
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Cyrus  B.  Langley. 

Cyrus  B.  Langley,  the  oldest  printer  in  Chicago,  and  for 
the  past  thirty-two  years  employed  in  the  postoffice,  died  on 
December  8,  aged  eighty-six  years.  Death  resulted  from 
injuries  received  a  few  days  previously,  when  he  was  struck 
by  a  street  car.  Mr.  Langley  had  resided  in  Chicago  for 
sixty-six  years,  having  come  from  New  Hampshire,  his 
native  State,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age.  Half  a  century 
ago  he  was  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Typographical 
Union.  In  1868  he  served  as  delegate  to  the  international 
convention  of  the  typographical  union,  held  at  Boston.  He 
also  had  been  a  newspaper  proprietor,  being  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  old  Chicago  Post  in  1879.  Later  he  was  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing-room  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Charles  Spencer  Francis. 

Charles  Spencer  Francis,  proprietor  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  and  formerly  ambassador  to  Austria  and  minister 
to  Greece,  Roumania  and  Servia,  died  on  December  2  at  his 
home  in  Troy.  Mr.  Francis  was  a  practical  printer,  having 
learned  the  trade  on  the  Times,  which  was  founded  by  his 
father,  John  M.  Francis.  After  learning  the  practical  end 
of  the  business,  he  entered  Cornell  University,  graduating 
in  1877.  He  became  noted  as  an  athlete  while  at  Cornell, 
and  in  1876,  on  Saratoga  Lake,  won  the  intercollegiate 
single-scull  championship  of  America,  a  high  distinction  in 
the  college  history  of  this  country.  The  time  he  made  on 
that  occasion  still  stands  as  the  world’s  intercollegiate  rec¬ 
ord.  Mr.  Francis  was  active  in  the  public  affairs  of  state 
and  nation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  his  city.  In  charitable 
work  he  was  a  practical  and  energetic  toiler.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Troy  Fresh  Air  Fund,  which  has  been  a  boon 
to  thousands  of  children  of  his  native  city.  Mr.  Francis 
was  fifty-eight  years  old.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  John  M.  Francis,  the  elder 
son,  is  city  editor  of  the  Troy  Times. 

James  G.  Campbell. 

James  G.  Campbell,  well-known  representative  of  the 
Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Manufacturing  Company,  died  at 
his  home  in  Morgan  Park,  Chicago,  on  December  6.  He 
had  been  salesman  for  the  big  printing-press  house,  with 
Missouri  and  part  of  Illinois  as  his  territory,  and  St.  Louis 
as  his  headquarters,  since  February,  1906,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  company  as  one  of  its  most  efficient  and 
reliable  representatives.  Mr.  Campbell’s  first  connection 
with  the  printing-press  trade  was  in  1877,  when  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Campbell  Printing  Press  Company.  He 
was  not,  however,  related  to  Mr.  Andrew  Campbell,  for 
whom  the  company  was  named.  He  had  been  a  practical 
pressman,  working  in  New  York  city,  and  entered  the 
Campbell  concern  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  salesman. 
His  technical  knowledge  was  a  great  aid  to  him  later,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  personally  erected  almost  every  press  he 
sold.  He  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  salesman, 
being  considered  one  of  the  best  in  America  in  the  flat-bed 
printing-press  field.  Afterward  he  became  affiliated  with 


the  Chicago  office  of  the  Campbell  Company,  and  remained 
with  that  concern  until  it  discontinued  the  manufacture  of 
printing-presses,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Miehle 
house.  Mr.  Campbell  was  highly  regarded  by  every  one 
with  whom  he  had  business  relations,  and  his  many  friends 
and  acquaintances  will  deeply  regret  his  departure. 

Thomas  F.  Gilroy. 

Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  former  mayor  of  New  York,  and  a 
printer  by  trade,  died  on  December  1,  at  his  home,  in  Far 
Rockaway,  New  York.  It  was  during  “  Boss  ”  Tweed’s 
reign  that  Mr.  Gilroy  became  interested  in  politics.  One 
night,  while  setting  type  at  the  case,  he  laid  down  his  stick 
and  said;  “  This  is  the  last  stickful  I’ll  ever  set.  I  think 
I  have  brains  enough  to  earn  my  living  in  another  way.” 
The  young  printer  was  shortly  afterward  appointed  to  a 
minor  political  job,  and  later  was  made  “  Boss  ”  Tweed’s 
messenger.  He  soon  became  a  power  in  the  Tammany 
organization,  and  steadily  forged  to  the  front.  In  189.3  he 
was  elected  mayor.  It  was  during  his  term  of  office  that 
the  famed  Lexow  committee  made  its  exposure  of  the  Tweed 
government,  but  Mr.  Gilroy  came  out  of  the  investigation 
with  a  clean  personal  record.  He  declined,  however,  to 
accept  a  renomination  for  the  office  of  mayor,  later  becom¬ 
ing  president  of  the  Twelfth  Ward  Bank.  , 

Mr.  Gilroy  was  born  in  Ireland,  January  3,  1840,  and 
came  to  America,  with  his  parents,  when  he  was  five  years 
old. 

Michael  McCanany. 

Michael  McCanany,  proprietor  of  the  Globe  Printing- 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  who  won  fame  during  the 
reconstruction  days  in  Arkansas,  died  at  his  home,  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  on  November  26.  At  one  time  Mr.  McCanany  was 
a  tramp  printer.  He  later  worked  at  the  case  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  Going  to  Arkansas,  he  established  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  between 
Elisha  Baxter  and  Joseph  Brooks,  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates,  respectively,  for  the  governorship  of  the 
State  in  1872.  Baxter  was  declared  elected,  but  Brooks 
brought  suit  to  contest.  When  the  case  was  called  in  court, 
the  former  was  not  represented,  and  the  judge,  John  Why- 
tock,  gave  judgment  for  Brooks.  The  following  account  of 
what  then  took  place  is  taken  from  a  special  dispatch  to 
the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette: 

Attended  by  a  band  of  followers,  Brooks  went  to  the  statehouso  at 
Little  Rock  and,  at  the  point  of  a  revolver,  conipclled  Baxter  to  vacate. 
He  fled  to  a  suburb  and  suniinoned  McCanany,  who  ran  a  newspaper  at 
Jacksonport,  and  had  been  Baxter’s  trusted  lieutenant.  McCanany  advised 
against  trying'  to  secure  the  reinstatement  of  Baxter  by  peaceful  nieaitvS. 
Baxter  commissioned  McCanany  adjutant-general,  and  the  latter  at  once 
collected  an  army  of  tliree  thousand  men  to  drive  Brooks  out  of  the  state- 
house. 

The  biggest  “  battle  ”  of  the  “  war  ”  took  jilace  when  a  boat  containing 
a  detachment  of  Baxter  sujiporters  was  fired  upon  by  a  jiarty  of  their 
opponents  on  land  and  about  a  dozen  killed  on  each  side. 

Two  days  after  this  fight  the  legislature  decided  Baxter  entitled  to  the 
office.  -Vt  tills  point  President  (frant  took  a  liand  in  the  row  by  declaring 
Baxter  the  legal  governor  and  ordering  Federal  troops  to  drive  Brooks  out 
of  the  statehouse  if  lie  did  not  leave  it  in  ten  days.  This  ended  the  stniggle. 
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This  department  is  designed  particularly  for  the  review  of  technical  publications  pertalnio^  to  the  printing  industry.  The  Inland 
Printer  Company  will  receive  and  transmit  orders  for  any  book  or  publication.  A  list  of  technical  books  kept  in  stock  will  be 

found  in  the  advertising  pa^es. 


Specimens  of  Printing  from  France. 

Those  interested  in  the  typography  of  various  countries 
will  find  satisfaction  in  reviewing  some  of  the  work  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  trade  course  of  the  Association  of  Printers  of 
Bordeaux,  France.  The  work  has  been  done  during  the 
school  year,  and  has  been  gotten  out  in  booklet  form.  The 
price  is  15  cents  a  copy,  or  ten  copies  for  $1.20. 

Sanford’s  Manual  of  Color. 

Students  of  color  will  find  much  that  is  interesting  and 
profitable  in  the  above-named  book.  It  is  written  clearly 
and  plainly,  and  covers  in  a  brief  manner  the  question  of 
color  and  its  application  to  various  purposes.  The  entire 
work  is  made  plain  by  a  hexagon  color-guide,  which  shows 
not  only  the  complete  analysis  of  color,  but  also  the  har¬ 
mony  of  colors,  by  placing’  all  complements  opposite  each 
other.  The  book  is  cloth-bound,  33  pages,  and  can  be  had 
by  mail,  postpaid,  for  80  cents.  For  sale  by  The  Inland 
Printer  Company. 

“  Ads  .  a  nd  Sal  es.” 

“Ads.  and  Sales,”  by  Herbert  N.  Casson,  published  by 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  printed  by  the  Plimpton 
Press,  Norwood,  Massachusetts,  is  a  contribution  of  un¬ 
usual  value  to  business  literature.  The  work  is  written  in 
an  easy,  intimate  style,  with  a  wealth  of  allusion  that 
proves  the  author’s  close  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
sales  transactions  of  historic  importance.  The  subjects  are 
treated  comprehensively  and  definitely.  The  reader  will 
find  instruction,  interest,  entertainment  and  inspiration  in 
the  work.  Mechanically,  it  is  most  attractive.  It  is  a  6  by  9 
format,  bound  in  ribbed  dark-crimson  buckram,  with  title 
and  back  stamp  in  gold.  The  end-papers  are  of  heavy 
plate  paper,  and  the  text  printed  with  a  fine  uniformity  of 
color,  in  Cheltenham  old-style,  on  pages  with  handsome, 
wide  margins.  The  book  contains  167  pages,  and  sells  for 
$2  net.  For  sale  by  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 

A  Book  on  Printing. 

The  “Text-book  of  Typography”  (in  German),  by 
August  Muller,  is  full  of  valuable  information  to  those 
who  have  to  do  with  printing.  Mr.  Muller  is  editor  of  the 
Schweizer  Graphischeyi  Mitteilungen,  and  an  authority  on 
the  subject.  The  work  is  comprehensive,  and  the  table  of 
contents  carries  one  from  the  discovery  and  development 
of  the  art  of  printing  down  to  the  use  of  the  most  modern 
processes.  In  the  discussion  of  the  earlier  periods  of  print¬ 
ing  many  reproductions  of  manuscripts  are  shown,  while 
the  chapters  on  the  typography  of  the  present  are  replete 
with  excellent  examples  of  various  kinds  of  work.  The 
book  deals  with  every  branch  of  the  trade,  and  contains 
valuable  information  I'egarding  each  department.  It  is 


cloth-bound,  and  consists  of  600  pages,  with  286  illustra¬ 
tions  and  10  colored  inserts.  The  text  is  in  German.  It  is 
published  by  J.  J.  Weber,  Leipzig,  Germany,  and  the  price 
is  $1.50. 

Photographic  Annuals  for  1912. 

One  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  pages  of 
information  for  photographers,  which  includes  both  adver¬ 
tising  and  text  matter,  is  the  contribution  to  photographic 
literature  of  the  “  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  ” 
for  1912,  for  which  George  Murphy,  Incorporated,  57  East 
Ninth  street.  New  York,  is  the  sole  sales  agent  in  the 
United  States.  The  book  is  5  by  7%  inches  in  size  and  2% 
inches  thick,  and  is  encyclopedic  in  character.  It  is  big 
money’s  worth  for  any  one  interested  in  photography  or 
processwork.  Paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  $1. 

The  “American  Annual  of  Photography  ”  for  1912,  of 
which  George  Murphy,  Incorporated,  57  East  Ninth  street. 
New  York,  is  general  sales  agent,  is  filled  with  practical 
articles  for  photographers.  These  articles,  325  in  number, 
are  exemplified  with  many  line  cuts  and  half-tones,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  not  only  attractive  in  subject,  but  of  fine  technic. 
These  illustrations,  200  in  all,  are  specimens  of  the  current 
work  of  the  world’s  best-known  photographers.  Thirty- 
two  plates  are  in  color.  Paper,  75  cents;  postage  15  cents 
extra.  Cloth,  $1.25;  postage  20  cents  extra. 


WHAT  THE  MODERN  PRINTER  MUST  KNOW. 

Jacob  Gross,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  large  printing 
establishment  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  made  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  statement  recently  relative  to  the  development  of 
printing  and  the  knowledge  which  the  modeim  successful 
printer  must  possess : 

“  Printing  is  getting  to  be  a  profession,  and  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  a  man  must  have  ample  knowledge  of  many  things. 
It  is  the  sixth  largest  business  in  volume  in  the  country, 
and  the  change  that  has  come  about  even  in  ten  years  is 
remarkable.  The  demand  for  superior  catalogue  work  has 
contributed  to  bring  this  about,  and  to-day  more  attention 
is  paid  to  effect,  which  is  necessary  in  these  days  of  keen 
competition.  Few  persons,  even  the  patrons,  have  an  idea 
of  what  the  printer  has  to  go  through  in  high-grade  cata¬ 
logue  work.  He  must  be  sure  that  his  type  is  just  right, 
the  colors  must  harmonize,  the  borders  must  be  in  keeping 
with  the  general  appearance  and  sometimes  old  photo¬ 
graphs  must  be  retouched  to  bring  out  the  desired  effect. 
Then  there  is  the  quality  and  style  of  paper.  All  of  this 
must  be  considered;  for  the  catalogue,  at  times,  takes  the 
place  of  the  traveling  man  —  it  must  tell  its  story  in  a  con¬ 
cise  and  clever  way  so  that  it  will  sink  in  and  the  return 
mails  will  bring  something.” 
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COUNTRY  PUBLISHERS  AND  THE  THINGS  THEY 
SHOULD  KNOW. 

BY  CHARLES  H.  BROWNE, 

Editor,  Headlight,  Horton,  Kansas. 

Address  made  before  the  class  in  journalism  at  Kansas  State  University, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

WILL  have  to  admit  that  I  don’t  know 
anything  about  journalism.  In  fact,  be¬ 
fore  I  left  home  I  meant  to  look  up  in  the 
dictionary  the  meaning  of  the  word  jour¬ 
nalism,  but  didn’t  have  time  because  I  had 
to  get  up  enough  copy  to  keep  the  Lino¬ 
type  busy  while  I  was  away.  Of  course, 

I  have  a  more  or  less  hazy  idea  of  what 
journalism  means  —  that  it  has  something  to  do  with 
writing  for  a  newspaper,  or  a  magazine.  I  may  have  met 
some  journalists  in  my  time,  but  if  this  is  so  I  wasn’t  aware 
of  the  honor,  for  no  one  told  me  they  were  journalists.  So, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  little  excursion  down  here  will  be 
more  or  less  of  an  education  to  me,  for  I  will  get  a  chance 
to  rub  up  against  some  fledgling  journalists,  and  possibly 
And  out  what  a  journalist  should  know. 

It  comes  to  me  that  a  journalist  is  some  sort  of  a 
reporter,  or  space  writer,  or  editorial  man,  or  paragrapher, 
or  something  like  that.  Never  having  had  any  experience 
except  that  secured  in  a  country  printing-office,  this  puts 
me  out  of  the  running  for  journalistic  honors.  But  twelve 
years  of  continuous  —  and  three  or  four  years  intermit¬ 
tent —  work  in  the  country  newspaper  business  has  ham¬ 
mered  some  things  into  my  head,  and  probably  some  of 
them  are  things  that  none  of  us  can  learn  from  books,  but 
must  have  pounded  into  us.  Book  learning  is  easily  for¬ 
gotten,  but  the  knowledge  that  comes  from  bitter  expe¬ 
rience  generally  sticks  with  us.  If  any  of  you  have  set 
your  heads  on  being  editors  of  country  newspapers,  what 
advice  I  may  offer  may  be  of  some  help  to  you,  although  I 
expect  those  of  you  who  are  inclined  toward  the  country 
weekly  already  know  just  how  you  intend  to  run  it,  and  the 
best  way  to  make  a  pronounced  success.  The  reason  I  say 
this  is  because  I  had  it  all  figured  out  myself  before  I  got 
my  own  paper,  and  ever  since  I  did  get  it  I  have  been  revi¬ 
sing  and  changing  those  plans,  and  finally  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  I  knew  darn  little  about  the  whole  proposition. 
So  if  any  of  my  remarks  seem  discouraging  or  harsh,  just 
remember  that  I  am  trying  to  keep  you  from  making  the 
mistake  of  your  lives,  and  am  endeavoring  to  persuade  you 
to  go  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  the  store,  or  the  railroad,  or 
any  other  place  where  the  money  comes  easier,  and  life 
isn’t  quite  so  strenuous. 

HOW  TO  ACHIEVE  SUCCESS. 

My  idea  of  it  is  that  the  country  newspaper  man  who 
wants  to  be  successful  should  be  developed  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  and  distinct  ways.  He  may  be  a  writer,  he  ought  to  be 
a  printer,  and  he  must  be  a  business  man.  To  my  notion, 
while  a  newspaper  is  nothing  but  what  is  written  for  it,  no 
matter  how  clever  a  writer  or  thinker  the  editor  may  be, 
the  paper  will  soon  be  less  than  nothing  if  he  is  not  a  busi¬ 
ness  man.  Editors  of  country  newspapers  ■ —  and  about 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  editors  in  Kansas  are  country 
editors  —  can  not  afford  to  hire  business  managers.  They 
must  manage  their  own  business.  Some  of  them  manage  it 
well  —  the  most  of  them  do  not.  It  is  my  candid  opinion 
that  there  are  more  failures  running  newspapers  the  coun¬ 
try  over  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  line  of  business. 
Some  country  editors  are  content  to  eke  out  an  existence 
with  what  the  business  men  of  their  community  dole  out  to 
them.  They  feel  that  the  merchants  are  indebted  to  the 
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paper  —  that  it  boosts  the  community,  and  occasionally 
takes  a  whack  at  the  mail-order  houses  —  and,  therefore, 
the  said  merchants  should  let  the  editor  run  a  four-inch 
double-column  advertisement  for  them  the  year  around, 
with  about  one  or  two  changes  of  copy  a  year  —  the  less 
the  better  —  and  also  do  their  little  jobs  of  printing  — 
which  generally  amount  to  no  more  than  a  few  letter-heads 
and  a  bunch  of  envelopes.  In  these  towns  the  merchants 
also  get  out  a  wad  of  bills  now  and  then,  which  boys  peddle 
around  from  house  to  house.  As  the  editor  also  gets  to 
print  these  bills,  the  price  of  which  is  generally  jewed  down 
on  him  so  that  he  doesn’t  make  living  wages  on  them,  he 
doesn’t  realize  that  they  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
reflection  on  the  value  of  his  newspaper  as  an  advertising 
medium.  Or,  if  he  does  realize  it,  he  hasn’t  the  nerve  to 
holler  for  fear  the  merchant  will  give  the  job  the  next  time 
to  the  rival  printer,  or  to  a  cut-price  city  shop. 

Such  editors  are  evidently  not  journalists.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  none  of  the  journalists  sent  out  from  this 
university  will  ever  be  such  editors.  As  a  rule  this  kind  of 
editor  is  in  debt  more  or  less  to  every  business  man  in  town, 
and,  not  being  able  to  pay  cash  himself,  he  can  not  secure 
cash  from  his  debtors.  This  class  of  editors  thrived  in  the 
old  days  when  railroad  passes  could  be  secured  for  the  ask¬ 
ing,  and  traveled  around  considerably  helping  out  the  poli¬ 
ticians  and  visiting  kin.  But  now  they  must  stay  at  home. 
About  all  they  have  left  to  look  forward  to  is  a  chance  at 
the  town  postoffice.  Proper  cultivation  of  the  congressman 
in  power,  eight  or  ten  years  of  hard  work,  the  printing  of 
several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  complimentary  notices, 
and  luck  enough  to  keep  in  the  proper  band-wagon,  may 
result  in  the  struggling  editor’s  landing  the  coveted  prize, 
which  sometimes  yields  him  $300  or  $400  a  year  over  and 
above  clerk  hire.  Frequently  this  editor,  who  is  not  a  busi¬ 
ness  man,  finds  that  the  red  tape  and  routine  and  rigid 
inspection  of  the  postoffice  make  that  once-coveted  prize 
look  very  much  like  a  lemon.  And  if  by  any  chance  he 
should  get  his  postoffice  cash  mixed  up  with  his  printing- 
office  accounts,  the  editor  may  even  get  a  glimpse  in  his 
dreams  of  the  federal  penitentiary  looming  ahead  of  him. 

WHEN  EDITOR  IS  FETTERED. 

And  then  again,  the  editor  who  isn’t  independent,  who 
is  in  debt  to  his  townsmen,  and  who  knows  nothing  better 
than  the  hand-to-mouth  existence,  doesn’t  dare  print  the 
real  news  when  he  has  the  chance.  As  an  example,  in  a 
town  not  one  hundred  miles  from  Lawrence,  where  there 
may  be  such  a  paper  and  such  an  editor,  a  big  story  cropped 
out  one  week.  A  business  man  suspected  that  the  town 
doctor  had  been  calling  at  his  home  when  he  was  not  pres¬ 
ent.  He  watched  one  night  and  saw  a  man  leave  his  house. 
The  wife  admitted  that  the  doctor  had  been  annoying  her 
beyond  measure,  but  said  she  had  been  afraid  to  tell  her 
husband  for  fear  he  might  try  to  wreak  vengeance.  She 
had  him  sized  up  right.  The  business  man  got  a  gun,  and, 
meeting  the  doctor  the  next  day  on  the  main  street,  took  a 
few  shots  at  him.  An  innocent  bystander  got  between  the 
two  men  and  narrowly  escaped  death.  The  doctor  lived, 
but  brought  suit  against  the  business  man  for  assault  with 
intent  to  kill.  Everybody  connected  with  the  affair  was 
prominent,  and  the  town  seethed  with  the  details.  Did  the 
editor  print  the  story  —  the  biggest  one  the  town  had  pro¬ 
duced  in  thirty  years?  Not  on  your  tintype.  He  probably 
owed  both  the  doctor  and  the  business  man.  A  paper 
twenty  miles  away  had  to  give  the  news,  and  it  couldn’t 
print  the  papers  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 

So  much  for  the  editor  who  is  not  a  business  man.  As 
business  courses  are  not  included  in  the  Kansas  University 
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curriculum,  or  at  least  not  in  the  school  of  journalism,  you 
will  probably  have  to  get  your  business  training  where  the 
most  of  us  got  ours  —  in  the  school  of  experience. 

Now  for  the  printing  or  mechanical  end  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  While  it  is  hard  to  print  a  newspaper  without  news 
—  although  some  editors  seem  to  do  it  —  and  still  harder  to 
print  it  without  printers,  type  and  presses,  the  average 
front-office  reporter  “  looks  down  ”  on  the  printer,  the  press¬ 
man,  or  any  of  the  fellows  with  the  dirty  hands  and  inky 
aprons  in  the  back  office.  Because  he  wears  a  white  collar 
and  has  time  to  clean  his  finger  nails,  in  some  unexplainable 
manner  he  feels  superior  to  the  compositor  or  the  make-up. 
Yet  three  cub  reporters  can  be  picked  up  where  one  appren¬ 
tice  to  learn  the  trade  is  found;  and  a  good  job  and  cylin¬ 
der  pressman,  who  can  also  make  up  newspaper  and  book 
forms  and  take  his  turn  in  the  advertisement  alley,  is 
harder  to  obtain  than  enough  writers  to  get  up  an  eight- 
page  daily.  While  the  young  fellows  with  the  lily-white 
fingers  are  hammering  typewriters,  collecting  bills,  chasing 
all  over  town  to  get  a  two-inch  advertisement,  and  coming 
back  at  night  to  finish  up  their  work,  the  boys  with  the 
dirty  aprons  are  working  their  eight  hours  a  day,  and  draw¬ 
ing  fifty  per  cent  more  wages.  And  when  they  get  tired  of 
working  in  the  countiy  shop  or  the  small  town,  they  quit, 
go  to  the  nearest  city,  take  out  a  working-card  and  are  soon 
pulling  down  their  $4  or  $5  a  day.  When  the  country-town 
reporter  goes  to  the  city,  he  endures  the  scowls  and  brief 
language  of  a  city  editor  who  appears  to  have  no  faith  in 
any  human  being,  and  considers  himself  lucky  if  he  is  put 
on  a  waiting  list.  Don’t  look  down  on  the  printer  in  the 
back  office.  He  usually  has  easier  work  and  di’aws  more 
pay  than  you  do,  and  in  addition  he  has  a  good  deal  of  fun 
himself  in  telling  the  other  “  prints  ”  about  the  “  dudes  ” 
and  “  boneheads  ”  in  the  front  office. 

’  MAKING  OF  A  NEWSPAPER. 

The  making  of  a  newspaper  is  considerably  like  build¬ 
ing  a  house.  The  reporters  and  editors  furnish  the  lumber 
and  the  brick  and  stone  and  mortar  and  the  paint.  But  a 
great  deal  depends  on  the  men  who  lay  the  foundations, 
build  the  walls  and  do  the  finishing.  Should  they  so  desire 
they  can  raise  a  beautiful  structure,  or  they  can  throw 
together  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  all.  They  can  ruin 
all  that  beautiful  material;  they  can  spoil  the  best  story 
ever  written;  they  can  wreck  the  fondest  hopes.  A  care¬ 
less  error  on  the  printed  page  can  make  an  editor  the  laugh¬ 
ing  stock  of  his  town,  and  yet  the  fault  is  not  his.  What 
can  he  do? 

Here’s  what  he  can  do,  and  here’s  what  each  young  fel¬ 
low  must  do  who  wishes  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  reach 
the  top  in  newspaper  work.  He  must  know  the  sizes  of  the 
lumber  he  is  using,  the  elements  of  the  mortar  that  is  being- 
mixed,  the  strength  and  measurements  of  his  foundations, 
if  he  would  be  saved  trouble,  and  worry,  and  money,  and 
time.  How  many  of  you  know  the  difference  between  a 
nonpareil  and  a  pica,  the  number  of  ems  to  an  inch,  the 
width  of  a  newspaper  column,  or  whether  you  can  use  a 
matrix  or  must  have  a  type-high  electro  from  some  foreig-n 
advertiser?  How  many  points  make  a  pica?  What  is  the 
best  time  of  year  to  buy  rollers?  What  does  the  ordinary 
news-print  cost?  Should  matter  be  set  leaded,  slugged  or 
solid?  Is  it  cheaper  to  get  along  with  girl  typesetters  or  buy 
a  Linotype?  Who  of  you  can  tell  me  the  number  of  ems 
there  are  in  a  square  of  legal  matter,  and  what  is  the  law¬ 
ful  charge  allowed  by  statute?  How  wide  should  a  brief 
be  set,  and  how  long  must  the  page  be?  These  things  are 
quite  technical,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  but  the  man  who 
hopes  to  run  a  country  newspaper  and  make  money  must 


know  them.  And  these  are  only  a  few  that  come  to  mind. 
Every  year  newspaper  work,  in  the  country  as  well  as  the 
city,  becomes  more  mechanical,  more  technical.  The  editor 
or  owner  of  the  small  plant  who  has  not  at  least  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  mechanical  part  within  his  grasp  is  bound  to  be 
harassed,  and  worried,  and  plunged  into  the  depths  of 
gloom  and  debt.  Here’s  a  sample:  My  office  installed  a 
Model  5  Standard  Linotype  not  long  ago.  Having  worked 
on  a  Linotype  myself,  and  being  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  two  thousand  parts  of  the  animal,  I  superintended  the 
setting  up  of  the  new  machine,  taught  a  printer  in  the 
office  who  had  never  before  seen  one  how  to  operate  it,  and 
became  my  own  machinist.  The  first  year  our  entire  sup¬ 
plies  and  repairs' amounted  to  but  $5  or  $6  and  we  were 
never  laid  out  half  a  day  by  breakdowns  or  accidents.  The 
Linotype  does  some  wonderful  work  —  is  really  one  of  the 
great  inventions  of  this  age  —  and  it  is  quite  a  complicated 
machine.  Another  newspaper  not  a  great  distance  away 
installed  a  machine  exactly  like  ours  at  about  the  same 
time.  Their  bill  of  repairs  the  first  year  was  $250,  and 
they  were  forced  to  secure  linotype  machinists  from  St. 
Joseph  and  other  cities  on  various  occasions  to  put  the 
critter  on  its  feet  after  it  had  refused  to  work  any  longer. 

MUST  KNOW  HIS  BUSINESS. 

The  would-be  editor  can  not  be  too  familiar  with  his 
machinery,  his  type,  his  motive  power  and  his  workmen. 
The  foreman  may  tell  you  an  advertisement  “  can’t  be  set  ” 
a  certain  way,  or  that  your  most  important  editorial  “  won’t 
go  in,”  on  account  of  lack  of  space.  A  good  customer  may 
go  to  the  other  fellow’s  office  and  get  just  what  he  wants 
because  neither  you  nor  your  printers  know  your  business. 
Through  ignorance  you  may  make  contracts  for  all  adver¬ 
tisements  to  have  position  top  of  column  surrounded  by 
pure  reading-matter,  and  then  spend  three  months  clearing 
the  matter  up  by  correspondence  after  you  find  out  that 
somebody’s  advertisements  have  to  go  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  and  several  of  them  must  be  jammed  together.  The 
biggest  advertiser  in  town  may  give  you  a  market  basket¬ 
ful  of  copy  and  a  dray-load  of  cuts  with  instructions  to 
make  a  page  of  it,  and  then  after  the  advertisement  is  set, 
find  out  that  he  must  cut  some  of  it  out,  put  on  a  bigger 
head  and  use  larger  cuts.  The  foreman  fumes,  the  printers 
cuss,  and  you  either  lose  all  the  profit  in  the  advertisement, 
if  you  change  it,  or  lose  the  customer  if  you  refuse  to.  The 
man  with  the  technical  understanding  plans  the  advertise¬ 
ment  before  he  leaves  the  customer’s  store,  and  by  his 
knowledge  of  points  and  picas,  can  figure  in  short  order 
whether  all  the  matter  and  cuts  can  be  used.  And  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  similar  things  might  be  cited. 

You  may  think  because  Colonel  Nelson,  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  never  worked  at  the  case  that  this  talk  of  mine  is 
mostly  bosh.  Colonel  Nelson  is  one  of  the  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule,  and  you  might  also  figure  that  not  many  of 
us  will  have  the  money,  opportunity  or  brains  to  start  a 
small  paper  at  the  right  time  in  a  coming  city,  as  he  did. 
Ned  Beck,  acting  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
learned  all  the  dirty  work  about  the  printing  business  in 
his  father’s  office,  the  Recorder,  at  Holton.  He  is  about  at 
the  top  of  the  ladder  now,  and  probably  the  printer’s  train¬ 
ing  helped  him  more  than  a  little.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  the  most  of  the  men  who  run  the  biggest  and 
best  papers  in  Kansas  have  inked  the  forms,  and  kicked  the 
job  press,  and  set  their  string  of  type  on  many  an  occasion. 
William  Allen  White  and  Ewing  Herbert  worked  together 
in  the  office  of  the  El  Dorado  Republican  as  printers’  dev¬ 
ils.  For  years  Ed  Howe  went  to  the  case  each  day  and  set 
the  big  line  which  runs  across  the  top  of  the  Atchison  Globe. 
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Ralph  Tennal,  now  editor  of  the  Weekly  Kansas  City  Star, 
worked  up  from  the  pressroom.  Bert  Walker,  of  the  Osborne 
Farmer,  probably  the  widest-quoted  country  weekly  in  the 
State,  can  make  up  his  own  paper  and  give  pointers  to  most 
any  printer  that  comes  along.  The  Junction  City  Union, 
the  paper  that  won  three  first  prizes  at  the  last  State  Edito¬ 
rial  Meeting  for  the  best  appearance,  best  make-up  and 
best-looking  advertisements,  is  run  by  an  old-time  practical 
printer,  whose  sons  know  just  as  much  as  their  father. 

EDITORS  WHO  KNOW. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  finest  country  weeklies  in  the 
State  is  John  Gilmore’s  Fredonia  Citizen.  Mr.  Gilmore 
started  the  paper  several  ages  before  the  most  of  us  were 
born,  yet  there  is  nothing  old-fashioned  about  it,  either 
typographically  or  editorially.  Jay  E.  House,  the  Dodd 
Gaston  of  the  Topeka  Capital,  can  do  any  sort  of  work  in  a 


printing-shop,  but  he  quit  it  because  they  wouldn’t  let  him 
sit  around  and  think.  Will  Townsley,  editor  of  the  Great 
Bend  Daily  Tribune,  worked  every  summer  in  the  back 
shop  of  the  printing-office  from  the  time  he  was  big  enough 
to  sit  on  a  compositor’s  stool.  When  it  came  time  for  him 
to  assume  charge  of  the  entire  plant,  on  his  father’s  death, 
he  was  big  enough  in  every  way  to  fill  the  editorial  shoes. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  light  of  the  knowledge  you 
are  gaining  here  or  to  discourage  one  of  you  who  feels  that 
he  must  impress  the  public  mind  with  his  ideas.  You  have 
advantages  here  that  most  of  us  in  the  harness  never  had, 
and  you  will  start  better  equipped  mentally.  Many  of  the 
present-day  editors  learned  punctuation  at  the  type-case. 
But  what  I  want  to  suggest  is  this:  Don’t  figure  that  the 
whole  newspaper  is  made  by  the  man  at  the  typewriter. 
The  man  behind  the  make-up  stone,  the  feeder  at  the  cylin¬ 
der  press,  or  the  compositor  in  the  advertisement  alley  can 
make  or  mar  you  if  he  be  so  minded,  and  you  have  not  the 
mechanical  ends  of  the  business  in  your  grasp.  If  you  get 
a  chance  to  sweep  out,  melt  metal,  take  proofs  or  feed  a  job 
press  around  a  printing-office  before  you  start  out  to  save 
the  country  in  an  editorial  capacity,  grab  that  chance  and 
hang  onto  it  for  all  you  are  worth.  For  the  experience 
gained  in  a  few  months  or  a  year  or  so  among  the  type-lice 


and  the  shooting-sticks  and  at  the  slug  rack  may  prove 
invaluable  to  you  when  you  are  holding  down  the  main  job. 
I  have  a  little  boy  at  home,  and  I  hope  when  he  grows  older 
he  will  have  sense  enough  to  want  to  become  a  better  news¬ 
paperman  than  his  father.  And  whether  he  does  or  not, 
he  will  serve  his  apprenticeship  in  the  back  office,  just  the 
same.  For  no  matter  whether  he  sticks  to  the  business  or 
not,  the  training  and  education  obtained  there  is  more  valu¬ 
able  than  much  fine  gold. 


RESOLVED. 

That  we  all  cease  trying  to  get  something  for  nothing — 
grafting,  in  other  words;  that  we  all  do  just  a  little  more 
than  we  agree  to  do,  rather  than  just  a  little  less. 

That  honesty  is  a  question  of  efficiency  here  on  earth, 
with  its  rewards  in  profits  now,  here  on  earth;  that  hon¬ 


esty  is  not  a  question  of  morals  with  but  a  promise  of  a 
blissful  idleness  in  a  doubtful  beyond  later  on. 

That  the  basis  of  all  life  is  business  life;  that  business 
is  the  system  by  which  we  supply  our  wants  and  needs; 
that  we  are  true  to  political  life,  true  to  social  life  as  we 
are  true  to  business  life. 

That  we  think  of  others  as  we  would  have  them  think 
of  us ;  that  we  do  as  we  think,  the  thought  precedes  the  act. 

That  cooperation  is  the  real  brotherhood  of  man;  that 
the  prosperity  of  one  man  does  not  require  the  poverty  of 
another  man. 

That  both  the  idle  man  and  the  dishonest  man,  whether 
they  be  possessed  of  little  or  much,  are  fools  in  themselves 
and  abominations  to  their  communities. —  David  Gibson. 


THE  SUSPICIOUS  FEMININE. 

“  Your  wife  is  nursing  a  grouch,  isn’t  she?  ” 

“  Some.” 

“  What’s  the  trouble?  ” 

“  Four  people  have  told  her  that  our  little  girl  looks  just 
like  me.” 

“  I  should  think  she  would  be  pleased  at  that.” 

“  She  might,  but  the  child  is  adopted.”  —  Exchange. 


PRINTERS’  PHAT 

doesn’t  grow  in  arm  chairs.  It  grows  in  big¬ 
ger  business  and  not  in  soft  snaps.  Printers’ 
ink  mixed  with  brains  is  the  lubricant  that 
makes  the  business  wheels  turn  at  a  brisker 
pace  and  turns  many  a  losing  proposition 
to  Printers’  Phat.  Take  it  from  us.  We 
make  a  pure  brand. 

GITT  &  COMPANY 

PRINTERS 
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■Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  STANDARDIZATION. 

BY  R.  COUPLAND  HARDING. 

T  is  long  since  I  sent  to  The  Inland 
Printer  some  articles  under  this  title  — 
so  long  that  I  might  have  supposed  them 
to  be  quite  forgotten,  had  I  not  lately  seen 
one  of  them  quoted,  and  its  suggestion  not 
only  taken  up  but  supported  by  cogent  con¬ 
siderations  and  well-thought-out  calcula¬ 
tions  based  on  long  experience  and  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge.  And  I  have  been  thus  led  again  to  consider 
certain  notions  belonging  to  the  same  field,  which  long  ago 
I  thought  to  lay,  by  your  permission,  before  the  trade, 
through  your  long-prized  magazine,  which,  I  think,  reaches 
the  largest  typographic  constituency  in  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world. 

At  the  outset,  however,  I  am  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  primary  obstacle  embarrassing  any  new  suggestion  in 
the  most  fruitful  manufacturing  reform  of  recent  times  — 
the  harmonization  and  standardization  of  those  random 


complement  to  the  other.  Were  this  change  made,  one  cen¬ 
timeter  instead  of  .3937  inch  would  equal  .4  inch,  and  one 
inch  instead  of  2.54  centimeters  would  be  2.5  or  2%.  One 
has  only  to  lay  the  two  scales  edge  to  edge  to  note  the  many 
close  approximations.  A  foot-rule  and  thirty-centimeter 
scale  are  often  engraved  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
measure;  the  French  scale  is  only  eight  topographic  points 
short  of  the  English  foot,  and  with  this  minute  change  the 
innumerable  close  approximations  between  the  incommen- 
surables  would  become  coincidences.  The  forty-inch  meter 
is  already  to  some  extent  in  actual  use  by  German  manu¬ 
facturers  who,  though  working  almost  of  necessity  to 
establish  English  standards,  catalogue  their  wares,  for 
“  metric  ”  markets  under  approximate  metric  fractions  — 
a  much  wiser  plan  than  confusing  the  standards  of  an 
industry.  The  change  in  the  official  unit  would  probably 
not  cause  more  temporary  inconvenience  than  the  typo¬ 
graphic  industry  has  passed  through  in  the  United  States; 
with  the  advantage  that  the  world  would  have  thencefor¬ 
ward  a  single  unit,  equally  applicable  to  the  home,  the 
retail  shop,  the  factory,  and  the  laboratory. 

In  the  special  field  where  I  would  now  urge  standardiza- 


SEINING  ON  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

Photograph  by  Floyd  Bushnell,  member  Butte  Typographical  Union. 


and  discordant  measures  which  have  “  just  growed,”  and 
are  referable  to  no  recognized  unit.  The  official  standard 
of  France  and  Germany  —  still  only  partially  accepted  or 
even  understood  by  the  people  in  either  land  —  is  at  once 
advocated  as  the  only  “  scientific  ”  unit,  though  conflicting 
■with  the  age-long  measures  in  daily  use  by  the  majority  of 
the  civilized  populations  of  the  world.  Not  only  the  famil¬ 
iar  domestic  measurements  are  neither  “  metric  ”  nor  deci¬ 
mally  divided  and  are  practically  inexterminable  on  account 
of  their  convenience  in  practical  use,  but  they  are  the  basis 
of  the  most  important  machine-shop  standards  —  typo¬ 
graphic  measurements  included  —  the  latter,  moreover, 
carrying  on  in  continuous  gradation  the  duodecimal  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  inch-and-foot  scale.  The  determined  opposition 
of  the  British- American  world  in  particular  —  no  less  on 
scientific  than  economic  considerations  —  would  seem  to 
give  no  escape  from  the  unpleasant  prospect  of  an  endless 
and  profitless  conflict  between  rival  standards,  but  for  the 
recent  happy  suggestion  of  the  great  mathematician  and 
engineer,  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  —  that  of  the  “  Forty-inch 
Meter.”  He  has  sho^wn  how,  simply  by  an  infinitesimal 
change  in  the  meter,  the  only  two  systems  that  now  count 
in  the  world,  the  ancient  and  the  new,  instead  of  persisting 
in  rivalry  and  incompatibility,  would  be  brought  into  fel¬ 
lowship  and  collaboration,  each  becoming  an  indispensable 


tion  —  that  of  office-file  standards  —  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
sizes  concerned  are  within  the  limits  that  make  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  wait  till  the  eminent  engineer’s  gTeat  reform  ■ — ■ 
inevitable  though  I  believe  it  to  be  —  is  accomplished;  nor 
need  we  wait  for  that  which  in  regular  sequence  should 
precede  it,  a  scientific  standard  of  graduated  paper  and 
card  sizes,  which,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Werner  lately  pointed 
out,  will  need,  for  general  acceptance,  to  be  fixed  to  dimen¬ 
sions  conveniently  expressible  when  reduced  either  to  Brit- 
ish-American  or  Modern-French  standards.  The  type  of 
file  to  which  I  refer,  and  which  is  in  use  in  nearly  every 
office,  bearing  some  such  name  as  “  pilot  ”  or  “  anchor*,” 
consists  essentially  of  two  “  sleeves  ”  or  tubes  fixed  in  a 
strong  cover.  Into  these  a  double  file  of  wire  is  inserted, 
which  holds  the  papers.  By  a  special  double  punch  the 
papers  are  perforated  with  two  holes  at  a  gaged  distance 
from  the  edge;  these  holes  admit  the  sleeves  containing  the 
wires  on  which  the  sheets  are  filed;  therefore,  the  perfora¬ 
tions  in  the  papers,  the  fixed  sleeves,  and  the  two  filing 
wires  must  be  the  same  distance  apart.  The  convenience 
of  the  device  is,  that  in  inserting  or  removing  a  sheet,  the 
file  may  be  divided  at  any  part,  the  lower  portion  remain¬ 
ing  undisturbed  on  the  sleeves  while  the  remainder  is  lifted 
off  at  once  on  the  wires. 

I  have  long  had  in  use  a  series  of  these  files,  with  their 
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necessary  adjunct,  the  punch,  and  from  the  first  —  my 
thoughts  being  inclined  to  run  in  the  direction  of  stand¬ 
ards  —  had  seen  the  importance  of  a  recognized  standard 
if  the  invention  was  to  come  into  general  use;  but  it  is  not 
long  since  I  had  an  instance  in  actual  practice  of  the  draw¬ 
back  of  the  lack  of  standard  gage.  In  addition  to  my  libi’ary 
files,  I  have  for  some  years  had  a  typefounder’s  specimen- 
book  on  the  same  principle,  which  in  course  of  time  by 
gradual  accessions  outbulked  the  capacity  of  its  covers,  and 
the  new  additions  were  in  danger  of  becoming  mislaid  or 
lost.  Wherefore  I  transferred  them  to  the  shelves  of  my 
original  series  of  files.  But  the  holes  in  the  margins  of  the 
specimens  being  farther  apart  than  those  of  my  other  files, 

I  had  to  repunch  every  sheet. 

According  to  my  measurement,  from  center  to  center 
the  holes  in  the  specimen-book  are  5  inches  apart,  or  almost 
exactly  12%  centimeters;  the  other  file,  to  which  my  punch 
is  adapted,  8  centimeters,  or  almost  exactly  3^6  inches. 
There  was  therefore  room  to  punch  the  second  set  of  holes 
midway  between  the  first  pair,  the  sheets  being  thus  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  new  file  as  on  the  original.  (In  practice,  unless 
there  be  some  reason  otherwise,  I  always  center  the  per¬ 
forations  between  head  and  foot  —  in  the  case  of  a  long 
sheet,  folding  from  the  bottom  to  standard  length  and  cen¬ 
tering  the  perforations  above  the  fold.  For  this  purpose  I 
have  ruled  a  center  guide-line  on  the  plate  to  which  the 
punch  is  attached ;  the  punches  themselves  are  not  in  view.) 
The  smallest  “  loose-leaf  ”  contrivance  I  have  is  a  pocket 
note-book.  The  centers  are  2%  inches  apart,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  being  almost  exactly  7  centimeters.  I  think 
that  the  largest  and  smallest  of  these  three  sizes  —  5  inches 
and  2%,  otherwise  12%  and  7  centimeters  respectively  — 
should  be  sufficient  for  all  filing  purposes,  large  or  small, 
except  such  as  being  special  would  call  for  special  arrange¬ 
ments. 

My  standardizing  suggestion  is  simple  —  that  only  two 
gages  of  punch  and  corresponding  files  should  be  recog¬ 
nized.  For  large  files,  I  do  not  think  the  specimen-book  gage 
of  5  inches  could  be  improved,  and  for  smaller  sizes  the 
2%  gage  should  have  a  sufficiently  wide  range.  But  while 
these  standards  very  closely  approximate  to  their  metric 
nominal  equivalents  they  are  not  mathematically  identical 
—  and  herein  comes  my  second  suggestion,  a  necessary  fea¬ 
ture  if  the  system  is  to  be  international.  It  is  that  the  per¬ 
forations  in  their  vertical  diameter  allow  the  wire  measured 
to  the  smaller  scale  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  play  —  in 
fact,  be  made  slightly  oval,  so  as  to  admit  with  equal  facil¬ 
ity  files  themselves  accurately  made  to  either  standard. 
Simpler  still  would  be  the  device  of  enlarging  the  circular 
hole,  retaining  its  form,  and  probably  in  practice  it  would 
be  found  that  the  infinitesimal  enlargement  necessitated 
would  not  allow  undue  freedom  of  movement  on  the  wires. 

How  minute  the  necessary  enlargement  or  eccentricity 
would  be,  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  any  one  with  a  mil¬ 
limeter  scale  at  hand  who  measures  off  with  it  5  inches  or 
3%o  inches.  This  kind  of  nominal  accommodation  of  or  to 
approximate  measures  in  the  case  of  established  gages  is 
already  availed  of  in  certain  Continental  manufactures,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned.  Experiment  might  discover 
gages  even  more  suitable  than  those  I  have  named,  but  the 
principle  of  a  single  standard  limited  to  two  sizes  being 
accepted,  the  actual  gages  could  readily  be  fixed  by  prac¬ 
tical  experts. 

Incidentally,  however,  this  systematization,  which  could 
be  effected  with  comparatively  small  trouble  or  expense, 
should  go  far  to  extend  the  use  of  the  “  loose-leaf  ”  method 
in  quarters  where  it  is  so  far  unappreciated  or  neglected. 
I  find  that  my  files  on  this  plan  conveniently  include  all 


manner  of  irregular-sized  records,  from  full-size  newspa¬ 
per  sheets  folded  map-fashion,  pamphlets  (not  too  thick) 
attached  to  a  tough  sheet  of  paper  as  a  guard,  punched 
for  the  wires  and  holding  the  pamphlet  hinge-fashion; 
also  cards,  art  specimens,  etc.,  however  varied  in  shape, 
“  tipped  ”  to  standard  file-sheets.  The  daily  paper  with 
which  I  am  associated  is  carrying  this  system  into  every 
branch  of  its  record  department.  And  finally,  to  facilitate 
filing,  I  would  recommend  that  each  punch  should  not  only 
have  ruled  on  its  base-plate  the  center  line  I  find  so  useful 
on  mine,  but  two  other  lines,  opposite  the  respective  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  two  punches,  by  which  the  perforations  may  be 
readily  adjusted  to  any  desired  points  on  the  sheet  to  be 
filed. 


GOTHAM  EMPLOYERS  GETTING  TOGETHER. 

The  loosely  organized  Federation  of  Employing  Print¬ 
ers  of  New  York  has  a  large  and  representative  committee 
on  organization.  The  duty  of  this  committee  is  to  further 
the  main  purpose  of  the  federation  —  bring  about  an 
amalgamation  of  the  four  employing  printers’  associations 
that  grace  New  York.  It  has  adopted  a  declaration  of 
principles,  and  the  secretary  of  each  organization  has  been 
instructed  to  obtain  signatures  to  the  declaration.  If  sig¬ 
natures  are  secured  in  sufficient  number,  the  committee 
will  prepare  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  prosecute  a 
canvass  of  printers  not  now  connected  with  any  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  tentative  name  is  “  New  York  Association  of 
Employing  Printers,”  and  the  declaration  “  prospects  ”  are 
asked  to  subscribe  to  it,  as  follows: 

1.  To  encourage  a  spirit  of  friendly  relationship  between  all  owners  of 
printing-offices  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  vicinity ;  to  secure  concert  of 
action  for  the  general  improvement  and  betterment  of  the  printing  trade. 

2.  To  meet  at  stated  periods  for  the  discussion  and  dissemination  of 
reliable  information  relative  to  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the  printing 
and  allied  business  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  experience  and  the 
demands  of  approved  business  ethics. 

3.  To  create  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  cost  and  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  proper  remuneration  for  the  services  rendered,  to  the  end  that 
competition  may  be  more  honorable  and  just,  therefore  more  satisfactory. 

4.  To  maintain  a  school  of  estimating. 

5.  To  ascertain  the  average  manufacturing  cost  of  work  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  may  exist  from  time  to  time,  and  to  place  at  the  service 
of  its  members  all  data  thus  collected  and  bearing  upon  the  actual  cost  of 
all  kinds  of  work,  and  to  provide  expert  advice  and  assistance  whenever 
desired  in  connection  with  the  ascertainment  of  the  cost  of  performing  work 
within  tlie  contemplation  of  any  of  its  members. 

6.  To  do  anything  and  everything  to  elevate  the  business  and  to  bring 
about  a  spirit  of  fraternity  among  the  emploj'ers. 

7.  To  care  for  all  existing  contracts  and  carry  out  all  obligations  at 
present  in  existence. 

The  organizations  cooperating  in  this  movement  are  the 
Typothetse,  Printers’  League,  Printers’  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Master  Printers’  Association  of  New  York  city. 


SUPPLY  MEN  ON  IMPORTANT  COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE. 

Chicago  manufacturers  of  printers’  and  bookbinders’ 
machinery  and  supplies,  comprising  Subdivision  69  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  have  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  named  gentlemen  to  serve  during  1912  on  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  ways  and  means  committee:  Carl  G.  Bingham,  sec¬ 
retary,  Samuel  Bingham’s  Son  Manufacturing  Company; 
Harry  H.  Latham,  president,  Latham  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany;  William  H.  French,  president,  Barnhart  Brothers 
&  Spindler;  Clifford  R.  Hunn,  western  manager,  Charles 
Eneu  Johnson  &  Company;  William  C.  Hollister,  presi¬ 
dent,  Chicago  Lino-Tabler  Company.  The  ways  and 
means  committee  is  the  governing  body  of  the  association, 
and  plans  all  of  its  activities. 
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This  department  is  exclusively  for  paid  business  announcements  of  advertisers,  and  for  paid  descriptions  of  articles,  machinery 
and  products  recently  introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the  printing  trades.  Eesponsibility  for  all  statements  published 

hereunder  rests  with  the  advertiser  solely. 


^‘POPULAR  MECHANICS”  INCREASING  ITS 
CIRCULATION. 

H.  H.  Windsor,  publisher  of  Popular  Mechanics,  Chi¬ 
cago,  proves  the  steady  growth  of  his  magazine  by  install¬ 
ing  a  thir^  Cottrell  magazine  rotary  press. 


PITTSBURGH  OFFICE  OF  THE  TRIUMPH  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY. 

The  Triumph  Electric  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  recently  opened  a  district  office  at  2219  Farmers’  Bank 
building,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Formerly  the  company 
was  represented  by  the  Doubleday-Hill  Electric  Company  in 
that  territory,  but  the  rapidly  increasing  business  made  it 
seem  advisable  to  have  direct  representation  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  center.  D.  D.  Gill  will  be  in  charge  of  the  new  office. 


THE  C.  L.  LA  BOITEAUX  COMPANY  ADDS  A  PAPER 
DEPARTMENT, 

The  C.  L.  La  Boiteaux  Company,  53  West  Jackson 
boulevard,  Chicago,  has  added  a  paper  department  to  its 
line  of  paper-box  boards,  and  in  the  future  will  be  able  to 
furnish  the  trade  anything  in  the  paper  line.  The  new 
department  will  be  in  charge  of  W.  A.  Stidd,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  Chicago  trade  for  fifteen  years,  han¬ 
dling  both  fine  and  coarse  papers. 


INDELIBLE  CLOTH  LABELS  PRINTED  FROM  THE 
ROLL. 

Henry  Drouet,  general  sales  agent  for  the  New  Era 
Press,  Marbridge  building,  Broadway  and  Thirty-fourth 
street,  New  York,  submits  specimens  of  cloth  labels  printed 
from  the  roll  and-  rewound  on  the  New  Era  Press.  One  of 
the  specimens  has  been  washed  to  show  the  indelibility  of 
the  printing.  This  interesting  exhibit  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  versatility  of  the  New  Era  Press  for  specialty 
work  —  a  press  which  meets  those  contingencies  which  ordi¬ 
nary  equipments  are  unable  to  meet. 


THE  ^‘DEER  LAKE”  BRAND.  OF  STATIONERY. 

The  advantage  to  the  printer  of  adopting  a  compre¬ 
hensive  line  of  stationery  for  his  customers  in  wedding- 
papers,  announcements,  folders,  cards,  etc.,  is  obvious. 
The  “  Deer  Lake  ”  brand  of  papers  for  high-class  engraved 
or  printed  wedding  invitations  is  made  in  various  sizes  and 
shapes  following  the  latest  accepted  styles  and  with  envel¬ 
opes  to  match.  In  quality,  color  and  finish,  this  line  is 
unexcelled.  It  is  a  specialty  of  the  Union  Card  &  Paper 
Company  of  New  York,  and  the  printer  and  engraver  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  correspond  with  the  company 
regarding  this  line. 


“SECONDS.” 

One  of  the  peculiar  businesses  which  have  been  evolved 
out  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  coated 
papers  and  cardboards  is  that  of  the  Sabin  Robbins  Paper 
Company,  of  Middletown,  Ohio. 

This  concern  is  an  exclusive  specialist  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  seconds  in  coated  papers  and  boards  and  mill  job 
lots,  and  probably  sells  ninety  per  cent  of  this  product  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  various  coating  mills  in  this  country.  Its 
enormous  warehouses  in  Middletown  testify  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  this  material,  and  its  voluminous  mailing- 
lists  reach  printers  from  Maine  to  California. 


PLATEMAKERS  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  OSTRANDER- 
SEYMOUR  COMPANY. 

The  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Ostrander-Seymour 
Company  is  a  valuable  compendium  of  improved  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  platemaker,  electrotyper  and  stereotyper.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-four  pages  of  valuable  information  are 
given,  and  a  four-page  index  makes  the  information  imme¬ 
diately  available.  Elaborate  illustrations  and  minute  and 
detailed  descriptions  make  the  work  very  desirable  to  every 
one  interested  in  platemaking.  It  is  a  handsome  piece  of 
work  mechanically,  bound  in  heavy  black  cover,  embossed 
in  gold.  The  works  of  the  company  are  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  at  Fifty-fourth  place  and  Stewart  avenue, 
Chicago;  general  offices,  Tribune  building,  Chicago;  and 
Eastern  offices  at  38  Park  Row,  New  York  city. 


MODERN  SALESMANSHIP. 

The  Kirkman  Automatic  Feeder  demonstrates  the  exac¬ 
tions  of  the  present-day  printing-trade  market.  For  four 
years  the  Automatic  Press  Feeder  Company  (511  South 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  Ill.)  has  been  perfecting  the 
Kirkman,  and  has  installed  125  feeders.  These  are  all 
giving  satisfaction,  and  so  manufacturers  and  salesmen 
consider  the  experimental  stage  as  having  been  passed. 
Arrangements  are  now  made  to  make  the  most  improved 
type  of  machine  on  a  permanent  basis.  The  Chicago  Pneu¬ 
matic  Tool  Company,  a  ten-million-dollar  corporation,  was 
convinced  that  the  Kirkman  feeder  is  the  pi’emier  machine 
of  its  class,  and  has  taken  the  sales  agency.  This  company 
manufactures  pneumatic  tools,  air  compressors,  etc.  It 
boasts  that  its  yearly  business  amounts  to  between  five 
and  seven  million  dollars,  it  having  branch  offices  in  every 
important  city  of  the  world,  and  twenty-two  thousand  con¬ 
cerns  among  its  customers  in  the  United  States.  This  enor¬ 
mous  institution  is  so  satisfied  with  the  Kirkman  feeders 
that  it  sells  them  with  a  guarantee  —  that  is,  the  feeder  is 
guaranteed  to  perform  the  service  for  which  it  is  intended, 
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and  against  defective  material  or  •workmanship  for  one 
year.  Such  capable  houses,  such  care  and  such  guarantees 
serve  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  worried  printer  when  he 
is  on  the  lookout  for  machinery. 


WHERE  THEY  COME  FROM. 

“Transfers!  Transfers!”  “  Two,  please.”  “  Yes,  give 
me  one,  please.”  “  No,  sir,  transfers  only  given  at  the  time 
fare  is  paid.” 

How  often  we  have  heard  these  familiar  phrases,  which 
indicate  the  much-printed  little  slips,  with  figui’es  and 
street  names  on  one  side,  and  very  often  a  reduced  depart¬ 
ment-store  advertisement  on  the  other.  But  how  many  of 
us  give  a  thought  to  the  ways  and  means  of  their  produc¬ 
tion?  It  is  like  lots  of  things  in  life  —  we  take  them  for 
granted  because  they  exist,  and  especially  in  a  case  where 
they  are  given  to  us  for  the  asking,  and  without  extra 
charge.  But  in  many  of  our  cities,  and  not  far  from  home, 
either,  the  giving  or  not  of  these  little  pieces  of  paper  has 
caused  much  legislation,  trouble  and  expense,  with  profit, 
perhaps,  to  the  legal  profession.  The  people  justly  desired 
and  wanted  the  transfer,  and  they  got  it. 


at  a  minimum  speed  of  not  less  than  seventy-two  hundred 
impressions  per  hour. 

The  impression  cylinders  are  made  without  gaps,  pre¬ 
senting  a  continuous  printing  surface,  and  each  is  equipped 
■with  a  device  for  throwing  off  the  impression.  Also  the 
gearing  of  all  cylinders  is  adjustable,  so  that  the  printed 
matter  on  any  cylinder  can  be  made  to  register  length-wise 
of  the  press  with  any  or  all  of  the  other  cylinders,  without 
the  necessity  of  resetting  the  plates. 

The  sheets  are  delivered  packed  up  in  piles  of  fifty  or 
one  hundred,  with  a  delivery  attachment  which  pushes  the 
piles,  when  completed,  away  from  the  incoming  sheets,  and 
in  position  for  the  inspector  and  removal. 

The  inking  mechanism,  offset  prevention,  numbering, 
perforating  and  cutting  attachments  are  also  perfectly 
developed  units  of  this  press,  which  it  ■will  be  a  pleasure 
for  the  Kidder  Press  Company  to  explain  to  any  inter¬ 
ested  parties.  Let  it  suffice  that  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company,  of  New  York  city,  are  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  results  obtained  from  this  press  which  you  have  read 
about.  In  fact,  so  much  so,  that  the  Kidder  Press  Com¬ 
pany  have  since  built  them  another  press  of  this  type,  in 
a  slightly  larger  size  —  20%  by  21  inches  —  and  with  a 
different  arrangement  of  printing  cylinders.  The  Philadel- 


THE  KIDDER  PRESS. 


Just  about  this  time,  as  somebody  had  to  think  about 
making  and  printing  them,  one  of  the  leading  ticket-print¬ 
ing  concerns  in  this  country  wanted  a  special  rotary  press 
to  print  these  transfer  tickets,  and  they  got  it  from  the 
Kidder  Press  Company. 

“  It  ”  is  illustrated  herewith,  and  some  features  and 
capabilities  of  this  machine  will,  unquestionably,  be  of 
interest  to  the  many  readers  of  The  Inland  Printer. 

The  size  of  this  press  is  20  by  16  inches,  taking  a  mill 
roll  30  inches  in  diameter,  with  end  and  side  adjustments 
for  the  mill  roll,  also  a  web-straightening  device  to  remove 
the  curl  from  the  paper.  A  positive  feed  from  the  mill 
roll  into  the  press,  taking  care  of  the  strain  of  tension, 
which  is,  otherwise,  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  squeeze 
between  the  first  pair  of  cylinders. 

Printing  in  one  color  on  one  side,  and  five  colors  on 
the  reverse  side,  the  second  cylinder  is  so  arranged  that 
the  web  may  be  printed  on  either  side,  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  which  allows  the  paper  to  be  reversed.  It  also 
numbers  in  any  desired  color;  perforates,  or  slits,  length¬ 
wise  with  the  web;  trims  the  edges  and  cuts  same  into 
sheets  20  inches  in  length. 

The  press  is  capable  of  printing  a  good  class  of  work. 


phia  Rapid  Transit  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  now  have  three  presses  similar  in  type  and  construc¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  following  sizes:  20%  by  14  inches,  20% 
by  21  inches,  and  18%  by  14  inches.  They  are  also  in  use 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  when  a  concern  has 
bought  and  used  a  Kidder  Rotary  for  transfer  or  any  other 
work,  “  they  come  back  for  more.”  The  following  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  specification  of  a  company,  ordering  one  of 
these  presses,  shows  that  they  have  already  learned  at 
least  one  of  its  good  qualities :  “  Material  to  be  of  the  best 

grade  of  cast  iron  as  used  in  all  standard  makes  of  the 
Kidder  Press  Company.” 

And  now,  having  read  this  little  story,  and  studied  this 
graceful  machine,  you  have  learned  something  about  the 
mother  of  transfers,  and  if  the  press  suggests  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  nearer  interest  to  your  printing  needs,  the 
Kidder  Press  Company  are  ready  to  talk  or  write  to  you 
about  them. 

Their  New  York  Office  is  at  261  Broadway,  New  York 
city,  Gibbs-Brower  Company,  general  agents,  and  they  are 
represented  in  Canada  by  the  J.  L.  Morrison  Company;  in 
Great  Britain  by  John  Haddon  &  Co.,  and  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  by  J.  Wassermann  &  Co.,  Buenos  Aires. 
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ADDITION  TO  LINOTYPE  FACTORY. 

In  order  to  meet  the  steady  demand  for  Linotypes — par¬ 
ticularly  the  two  latest  models,  the  quick-change  Model  8 
three-magazine  Linotype,  and  the  quick-change  Model  9 
four-magazine  Linotype  —  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  has  again  found  it  necessary  to  increase  its  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  and  to  enlarge  the  output  of  its  exten¬ 
sive  factories  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

It  is  about  to  erect  a  nine-story  fireproof  structure  as 
an  extension  to  the  large  building  last  erected.  The  new 
building  will  have  a  fioor-space  of  about  fifty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  square  feet.  This,  together  with  various  minor  exten¬ 
sions  and  improvements  which  are  already  under  way,  will 
bring  the  total  fioor-space  of  the  linotype  factories  to 
approximately  nine  acres. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  LATHAM  MACHINERY  CO. 

The  Latham  Machinery  Company  reports  the  sale  of 
several  of  its  standard  machines  to  an  American  concern 
that  is  starting  a  plant  in  Berlin,  Germany.  This  certainly 
shows  what  some  conceims  think  of  Monitor  machines  when 
they  will  pay  duty  on  them  into  Gennany. 

The  company  also  reports  excellent  sales  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Trade  is  especially  good  with 
it  in  the  East  and  Central  West,  and  it  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  run  the  factory  nights  for  some  time.  This  con¬ 
flicts  with  statements  made  by  other  concerns  that  business 
is  “  dull,”  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
Latham  Machinery  Company  does  business  with  practically 
every  large  concern  in  this  country,  and  the  bulk  of  its 
orders  seems  to  be  from  the  large  houses. 


THE  PRINTERS’  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY. 

J.  G.  Soulsby,  formerly  of  the  Master  Printer,  has 
organized  the  Printers’  Equipment  Company,  915  San- 
som  street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Printers’  Talk,  a 
sixteen-page  advertising  sheet,  is  issued  by  Mr.  Soulsby, 
announcing  the  opening  of  the  new  concern,  which  is 
distinctly  a  service  proposition,  bringing  the  printer  and 
manufacturer  into  intimate  relation  and  eliminating  the 
“  middleman.” 

The  Printers’  Equipment  Company  now  represents  the 
Golding  line  of  presses,  cutters,  and  printers’  tools;  the 
Printing  Machinery  Company;  Warnock  diagonal  blocks 
and  register  hooks;  Sterling  plate  mortisers  and  Sterling 
roll  wrapping-paper  press,  paraffining  machine  —  board  or 
paper;  pony  plate-routing  machine;  the  Watson  calcu¬ 
lator  for  cost  and  stock  measuring;  the  Sprague  Electric 
Company’s  motors  for  the  printing  trade;  and  new  inter¬ 
ests  are  being  added  to  develop  the  functions  of  the  concern 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the  buying  printer. 


DENNY,  HILBORN  &  ROSENBACH’S  STAMPING 
INKS,  EMBOSSING  VARNISHES  AND 
COLORS. 

This  company,  located  at  305  Florist  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania,  specializes  on  steel-die-stamping  inks 
in  gloss  and  dull  finish  effects.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
necessary  for  the  operator  to  make  his  own  ink  by  mixing 
dry  colors  and  varnish,  thus  entailing  waste  and  mess  about 
the  pressroom,  together  with  uncertainty  of  getting  the 
same  effect  on  each  job.  By  the  Denny,  Hilborn  &  Rosen- 
bach  concern’s  method,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  the 
can  off  the  shelf,  put  the  ink  in  the  fountain  and  go  ahead 
and  get  out  the  work.  Every  man  to  his  specialty  is  the 


key-note  of  success.  These  inks  work  well  on  any  power 
press,  and  are  suited  to  every  requirement.  Particular 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  Plate  Finish  Dull  Black  Stamp¬ 
ing  Ink,  No.  303,  which  gives  the  full  effect  of  a  hand¬ 
printed  plate  job.  It  dries  over  night,  does  not  offset  or 
feather  and  works  equally  well  on  any  size  die  and  on  any 
kind  of  stock.  _ _ _ 


SHNIEDEWEND’S  COMBINED  LOCK-UP  AND 
REGISTER  DEVICE. 

Paul  Shniedewend  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  the  world- 
renowned  “  Reliance  ”  Photoengravers’  and  Printers’  Proof 
Presses,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a  most  valuable 
device  for  all  proof-press  users. 

This  device  is  an  immense  advantage  to  every  printer 
and  engraver  because  of  the  ease,  simplicity  and  rapidity 
with  which  it  enables  him  to  produce  on  his  proof  press  the 
highest  class  of  color  proofs  at  the  most  insignificant  cost. 

It  is  not  only  an  indispensable  register  device  for  color- 
woi’k,  but  is  fully  worth  the  price  just  for  the  regular  run 


SHNIEDEWEND’S  COMBINED  LOCK-UP  AND  REGISTER  DEVICE. 


of  black-and-white  proving,  as  it  instantly  centei’s  and  locks 
up  any  engraving  or  type-form. 

Heretofore,  evei*y  half-tone  pi’over  centered  his  cut  by 
manipulating  a  lot  of  wooden  blocks  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  thus  not  only  consuming  much  time,  but  many 
times  being  unable  accurately  to  place  the  engraving  in  the 
center  of  the  bed. 

Now,  with  this  device,  the  proof-press  operator  in  from 
ten  to  twenty  seconds  can  center  each  cut  accurately  and 
securely.  He  can  also  remove  the  cut  for  inking,  and 
return  it  into  the  device  without  disturbing  a  single  part; 
whereas,  in  the  old  way,  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to 
remove  several  blocks  in  order  to  get  the  cut  out,  and  then, 
after  replacing  the  cut,  put  the  wood  furniture  around  it 
again  to  secure  it. 

Still  another  advantage:  In  the  old  way,  the  prover 
laid  the  proofsheet  on  and  guessed  as  to  its  coming  square 
with  the  engraving;  but  with  the  Shniedewend  Combined 
Lock-up  and  Register  Device  the  engraving  is  self-squared, 
and  by  feeding  the  proofsheet  to  the  paper  feed  guides  the 
impression  is  automatically  squared  and  centered  on  the 
sheet.  Its  value  to  every  prover  is  unlimited.  This  device 
has  met  with  instant  favor  from  the  engraver  and  printer. 

Further  information  will  be  sent  upon  request  to  the 
manufactui’ers,  Paul  Shniedewend  &  Co.,  621  West  Jackson 
boulevard,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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relating  to  the  printing  trades  and  allied  industries.  Contributions  are 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year,  $3,00;  six  months,  $  1 .50,  payable  always  in  advance. 
Sample  copies,  30  Cents  ;  none  free. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  by  express,  draft,  money  order  or  registered 
letter.  Make  all  remittances  payable  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 
When  Subscriptions  Expire,  the  magazine  is  discontinued  unless  a  renewal 
is  received  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  following  issue.  Subscribers 
will  avoid  any  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  first  copy  of  their  renewal  by 
remitting  promptly. 

Foreign  Subscriptions. — To  Canada,  postage  prepaid,  three  dollars;  to 
all  other  countries  within  the  postal  union,  postage  prepaid,  three  dollars 
and  eighty-five  cents,  or  sixteen  shillings  per  annum  in  advance.  Make 
foreign  money  orders  payable  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company.  No 
foreign  postage  stamps  accepted. 

Important. —  Foreign  money  orders  received  in  the  United  States  do  not 
bear  the  name  of  the  sender.  Foreign  subscribers  should  be  careful  to 
send  letters  of  advice  at  same  time  remittance  is  sent,  to  insure  proper 
credit. 

Single  copies  may  be  obtained  from  all  news-dealers  and  typefounders 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  subscriptions  may  be  made 
through  the  same  agencies. 

Patrons  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  the  names  of  responsible  news¬ 
dealers  who  do  not  keep  it  on  sale. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Furnished  on  ajiplication.  The  value  of  The  Inland  Printer  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  is  unquestioned.  The  character  of  the  advertisements  now 
in  its  columns,  and  the  number  of  them,  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulation 
considered,  it  is  the  cheapest  trade  journal  in  the  United  States  to  advertise 
in.  Advertisements,  to  secure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  any  month,  should 
reach  this  office  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  preceding. 


In  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  purchasers,  advertisers  of  novelties, 
advertising  devices,  and  all  eash-with-order  goods,  are  required  to  satisfy 
the  management  of  this  journal  of  tlieir  intention  to  fulfill  honestly  the 
offers  in  their  advertisements,  and  to  that  end  samples  of  the  thing  or  things 
advertised  must  accompany  the  application  for  advertising  space. 

The  Inland  Printer  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  advertisement  for 
cause. 


FOREIGN  AGENTS. 

W.  II.  Beers,  40  St.  John  street,  London.  E.  C.,  England. 

John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Bouverie  House,  Salisbury  square.  Fleet  street,  London, 

E.  C.,  England. 

Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.  (Limited),  De  Montfort  Press,  Leicester,  England. 
Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.  (Limited),  Thanet  House,  231  Strand,  London, 
W.  C.,  England. 

Penrose  &  Co.,  109  Farringdon  Road,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 

Wm.  Dawson  &  Sons,  Cannon  House,  Breams  buildings,  London,  E.  C., 
England. 

.\LE.Y.  Cowan  &  Sons  (Limited),  General  Agents,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and 
.\delaide,  Australia. 

.\lex.  Cowan  &  Sons  (Limited),  "Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

F.  T.  IViMBLE  &  Co.,  87  Clarence  street,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

G.  Hedeler,  Niirnbergerstrasse  18,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

II.  C'almels,  150  Boulevard  du  Montparnasse;  Paris,  France. 

John  Dickinson  &  Co.  (Limited),  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 
A.  OuDsiiooRN,  179  rue  de  Paris,  Charentbn,  France. 

.Jean  Van  Overstraeten,  3  rue  Villa  llermosa.  Brussels,  Belgium. 


WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices  for  this  department :  40  cents  for  each  ten  words  or  less ;  mini¬ 
mum  charge,  80  cents.  Under  “  Situations  IVanted,”  25  cents  for  each  ten 
words  or  less ;  minimum  charge,  50  cents.  Address  to  be  counted.  Price 
invariably  the  same  whether  one  or  more  insertions  are  taken.  Cash  must 
accompany  tbe  order.  Tbe  insertion  of  ads.  received  in  Cbicaifo 
later  tban  tbe  1 5tb  of  tbe  month  preceding  publication  not  guar¬ 
anteed.  We  can  not  send  copies  free  to  classified  advertisers. 


BOOKS. 


SIMPLEX  TYPE  COMPUTER,  by  J.  L.  Kelman.  Tells  instantly  the  number 
of  picas  or  ems  there  are  in  any  width,  and  the  number  of  lines  per  inch 
in  len^h  of  any  type,  from  5%  to  12  point.  Gives  accurately  and  quickly 
the  number  of  ems  contained  in  any  size  of  composition,  either  by  picas  or 
square  inches,  in  all  the  different  sizes  of  body-type,  and  the  nearest 
approximate  weight  of  metal  per  1,000  ems,  if  set  by  Linotype  or  Monotype 
machine.  Price,  $1.50.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET  MANUAL  OF  PRINTING,  a  full  and  concise  explanation  of 
the  technical  points  in  the  printing  trade,  for  the  use  of  the  printer  and 
his  patrons ;  contains  rules  for  punctuation  and  capitalization,  style,  mark¬ 
ing  proof,  make-up  of  book,  sizes  of  books,  sizes  of  the  untrimmed  leaf, 
number  of  words  in  a  square  inch,  diagrams  of  imposition  and  much  other 
valuable  information  not  always  at  hand  when  wanted ;  50  cents.  THE 
INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


“  COST  OF  PRINTING,”  by  F.  IV.  Baltes,  presents  a  system  of  accounting 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  many  years, '  is  suitable  for 
large  or  small  printing-offices,  and  is  a  safeguard  against  errors,  omissions  or 
losses ;  its  use  makes  it  absolutely  certain  that  no  work  can  pass  through 
the  office  without  being  charged,  and  its  actual  cost  in  all  details  shown. 
74  pages,  6%  by  10  inches,  cloth,  $1.50.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COM- 
P.INY,  Chicago. 


TO  LOVERS  OP  ART  PRINTING  —  A  limited  edition  of  200  numbered 
copies  of  Gray’s  “  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,”  designed, 
liand-lettered  and  illuminated  in  water-colors  by  F.  J.  Trezise.  Printed 
from  plates  on  imported  hand-made  paper  and  durably  and  artistically 
bound.  Price,  boxed,  $2  postpaid.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  Chicago. 


PRICES  FOR  PRINTING,  by  F.  W.  Baltes.  Complete  cost  system  and 
selling  prices.  .\dapted  to  any  locality.  Pocket  size.  $1  by  mail. 
THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


OFFICL4L  NOTICE  —  In  compliance  with  Section  30,  Constitution  and 
Laws  of  the  Sovereign  Camp,  Woodmen  of  the  IVorld,  propxisals  to  print 
and  deliver  at  its  office  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  blanks,  blank  books,  receipts, 
blank  applications,  etc.,  as  needed  during  the  year  1912,  are  invited.  Spe¬ 
cifications  and  conditions  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  J.  C.  Root, 
Sovereign  Commander,  and  John  T.  Yates,  Sovereign  Clerk,  W.  0.  "W.  build¬ 
ing,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  will  be  submitted  at  the  first  meeting  in  1912  of  the 
Sovereign  Executive  Council,  it  being  understood  that  should  any  or  all  bids 
submitted  be  unsatisfactory,  they  may  be  rejected  and  proposals  again 
invited.  J.  C.  ROOT,  JOHN  T.  YATES,  SUPPLY  COMMITTEE,  SOVER¬ 
EIGN  CAMP,  WOODMEN  OF  THE  IVORLD,  Omaha,  Neb,,  25th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1911. 


I  AM  BUYING  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  printing  a 
month  —  this  much  is  assured  and  will  increase ;  I  want  a  partner 
with  whom  to  establish  an  up-to-date  commercial  establishment,  with  the 
above  amount  of  business  guaranteed  to  start  on ;  the  right  man  must  be 
capable  and  reliable,  who  can  organize,  develop  and  take  exclusive  charge 
of  such  a  proposition ;  total  equipment  to  start  estimated  at  $25,000,  and 
my  associate  must  be  able  to  take  up  a  two-fifths  interest ;  location,  two 
hours  from  Chicago,  and  otherwise  very  favorable;  particulars  to  parties 
only  furnishing  satisfactoiy  references,  experience  and  general  qualifications. 
A  620. 


CASH  IVILL  BUY  AN  ESTABLISHED  LINOTYPE-COMPOSITION  BUSI¬ 
NESS  —  Trade-work,  independent,  good  prices,  A-1  credit ;  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  two  practical  operators,  who  can  draw  good  salaries  and  clear 
over  10  per  cent  on  their  investment ;  first-class  equipment ;  best  running 
condition ;  wish  to  change  climate ;  principals  only.  Address  MERGEN- 
TH.ILERS,  New  York  American  Press  Association. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINES  FOR  S.\LE  —  Two  1-letter  Mergentlialer  linotype 
machines ;  one  font  of  6-point  1-letter  mats.  ;  one  font  7-point  1-letter 
mats. ;  one  font  10-point  1-letter  mats.,  molds,  etc.  These  machines  are 
in  good  condition,  are  working  every  day,  but  are  in  excess  of  our  needs. 
Address  TRIBUNE-REPUBLICAN,  Scranton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  fine  country  weekly  newspaper  and  job  office ;  good  loca¬ 
tion.  Only  paper  in  town.  Ill  healtli  reason  for  selling.  .Vdrress 
TULLY  TIMES,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


“  $75  IN  ONE  WEEK  with  your  cooperative-letter  idea,”  wrote  one  printer 
recently  ;  any  one  with  a  press  can  do  likewise ;  costs  nothing  to  secure 
particulars.  O’BRIEN,  907  Rector  bldg.,  Chicago. 


Megill’s  Patent 

SPRING  TONGUE  GAUGE  PINS 

$1.20  per  dor.  with  extra  tongues 

MEGILL’S 

Automatic  Register  Gauge 

automatically  sets  sheets  to  perfect  register.  Applies  instantly  to 
any  make  of  popular  job  press.  No  fitting.  Great  in  efficiency. 
Method  of  attaching  docs  not  interfere  with  raising  tympan.  Only 
$4.80. 

E.  L.  MEGILL,  Pat.  and  Mfr. 

60  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK 

From  us  or  your  dealer.  Free  booklets. 

Megill’s  Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP  GAUGES 

$1.25  set  of  3  with  extra  tongues 

QUICK  ON 

VISE  GRIP 
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FOR  SALE  —  Well-equipped  job  office  in  county-seat  town  of  7,000.  Must 
sell  at  once,  as  owner  wants  to  engage  in  other  business.  Terms  to  suit 
right  party.  Address  J.  F.  .JOXES.  Ill  W.  Lincoln,  Wellington,  Kan. 


Publishing. 

IF  YOU  WISII  TO  BUY  or  sell  a  periodical-publishing  business,  consult 
IIAKRIS-DIBBLE  COMPANY,  Masonic  bldg..  New  A'ork  city. 


ENGRAVING  METHODS. 


.ANYBODY  C.AN  M.\KE  CUTS  witli  my  simple  transferring  and  etching 
process :  nice  cuts  from  prints,  drawings,  photos  are  easib'  and  quickly 
made  by  the  unskilled  on  common  sheet  zinc  ;  price  of  process,  $1  :  all 
material'  costs  at  any  drug  store,  about  75  cents.  Circular  and  specimens 
for  stamp.  THOM.AS  M.  D.AY,  Box  12,  Windfall,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 


LINOTYPE  FOR  S.-ALE  —  Model  4,  two-letter,  with  all  its  magazines 
matrices  and  other  accessories,  in  good  condition,  lias  had  little  use 
Only  reason  for  disposing  of  Linotype,  have  replaced  with  additional  Mono 
type.  CHAPPLE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  944  Dorchester  ay.,  Boston 
Mass. 


FOR  S.ALE  VERY  CHEAP  —  Two-color  Huber  press;  ])iints  sheet  .33  by 
57  ;  has  Economic  feeder  attached ;  good  condition ;  immediate  deliv¬ 
ery.  GIBBS-BROWER  CO.,  261  Broadway,  New  York  city. 


FOR  S.4LE  —  Seybold  die  press,  24  by  38  ;  little  used,  good  as  new,  cheap. 

.Also  10  bv  15  C.  &  P.  Gordon.  AVrite  for  particulars.  CURTIS  ADA^ER- 
TISING  CO.,' Detroit,  Mich. 


LINOTYPES  FOR  SALE  —  One  Model  No.  1  and  Model  No.  3,  complete, 
with  motors,  extra  magazines,  etc.  SPRINGFIELD  PRINTING  &  BIND¬ 
ING  COMP.ANA',  Springfield,  Mass. 


BOOKBINDERS’  MACHINERY  —  Rebuilt  Nos.  3  and  4  Smyth  book-sewing 
machines,  thoroughly  overhauled  and  in  first-class  order.  JOSEPH  E. 
SMA’TH,  634  Federal  st.,  Chicago. 


MODEL  2  LINOTA'PE  FOR  S.ALE  —  Complete,  with  two  magazines,  con¬ 
taining  10  and  11  point  matrices.  AWALKER,  EV.ANS  &  COGGSAA’ELL, 
5  Broad  st..  Charleston,  N.  C. 


FOR  S.ALE  —  Cases,  news  and  italic  cases,  in  good  condition ;  will  sell 
cheap.  THE  H.  0.  SHEPARD  CO.,  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LINOTYPES  FOR  SALE  —  Three  Model  1  Linotypes.  Address  RICHMOND 
PRESS.  INC.,  Governor  and  Ross  sts.,  Richmond,  A’a. 


HELP  WANTED. 


Artists. 


.ARTIST  —  He  may  be  a  retoucher,  because  we  can  use  him  on  that  kind 
of  work,  but  ability  to  draw  tbe  figure  is  not  necessary.  It  is  necessary 
that  he  be  capable  of  laying  out  newspaper  and  magazine  ads.  and  printers’ 
•dummies  for  booklets,  folders,  etc.  BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE 
CO.,  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Adv.  Mgr.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AV’ .ANTED  —  .A  good  mechanical  retoucher  with  engraving-house  experience. 

State  salary  e.xpected.  Address  BOX  241,  East  Liberty  station,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 


Estimators. 


'TYPOGRAPHIC  E.STIAI.ATOR,  capable  of  figuring  on  high-grade  work  ;  per¬ 
manent  position  and  excellent  opening  for  capable  man.  A  605. 


Foremen.  Managers  and  Superintendents. 


AALANTED  —  AA'orking  foreman  composing-room  in  a  union  shop,  running 
cylinder  and  six  jobbers,  in  a  southern  city,  who  would  like  to  take  an 
interest  in  a  well-established  and  money-making  printing-office ;  references 
required  and  steady  work  for  the  right  man.  Address  FOSTER  PRINTING 
COMP.ANY,  L  128  Monroe  av.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


AV -ANTED — -Assistant  superintendent  for  large  printing  plant  and  bindery 
in  western  Canada.  JIust  be  thoroughly  capable  of  handling  foremen  in 
all  departments  and  all  classes  of  work.  Also  honest,  temperate  and  a  hus¬ 
tler.  .Address,  stating  salary  and  experience,  A  599. 


AA'.ANTED  —  Nonunion  foreman  for  composing-room  in  Middle  AVest ;  must 
have  tliorough  knowledge  and  experience  in  modern  composing-room 
economics;  permanent  position  and  good  salary  to  right  man.  A  447. 


AA'.ANTED  —  First-class,  bright  superintendent  for  high-grade  New  York 
printing-office ;  must  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  position  and  to 
take  full  charge ;  state  where  employed  at  present.  A  623. 


Pressmen. 


AA  .ANTED  —  First-class  cylinder  pressman  on  illustrated  catalogue  work  ; 

one  who  understands  operating  a  Dexter  folder ;  permanent  jiosition, 
modern  plant.  .Address  PURSE  PRINTING  CO.AIP.ANA',  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


AA  ANTED  —  .A  printer  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  printing  on  tissue 
and  crepe  paper  in  rolls;  steady  position  within  100  miles  of  New 
A'ork  city.  .A  612. 


Proofreaders. 


AA'ANTED  —  .A  girl,  competent  to  read  proof  in  a  job  office  and  to  help  out 
at  the  case  in  spare  time.  Southern  New  England.  A  608. 


Salesmen. 


AA'.ANTED  —  .A  good,  reliable  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  printing 
trade  in  and  around  Chicago  to  sell  printing-press  equipment  which  is 
well  and  favorably  known  ;  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  imposition  and 
presswork,  who  has  had  selling  experience  preferred  ;  good  opportunity  for 
a  man  who  can  deliver.  A  604. 


INSTRUCTION. 


.A  BEGINNER  on  the  Alergenthaler  will  find  the  THALER  KEA'BO.ARD 
invaluable ;  tlie  operator  out  of  practice  will  find  it  just  the  thing  he 
needs ;  e.xact  touch,  bell  announces  finish  of  line ;  22-page  instruction  book. 
AVhen  ordering,  state  which  layout  you  want  —  No.  1.  without  tractions: 
No.  2,  two-letter  with  commercial  tractions,  two-letter  without  commercial 
fractions,  standard  .lunior,  German.  TH.ALER  KEYBOARD  COAIPANA’.  505 
“  P  ”  st.,  N.  AA'..  AA'ashington.  D.  C.  ;  also  all  agencies  Alergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company.  Price,  $4. 


N.  E.  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL,  7  Dix  place,  Boston,  Alass.  Six-machine  plant, 
run  solely  as  scliool ;  liberal  hours,  thorough  instruction ;  our  grad¬ 
uates  succeed.  AA'rite  for  particulars  before  deciding. 


MATERIAL. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  PRINTER  —  Best  type  made,  35  cents  per  pound; 

8  cents  allowed  for  your  old  type.  Send  for  catalogue.  PEERLESS 
TYPE  FOUNDRY',  AVinona,  Alinn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GET  PRINTING  ORDERS  b.v  mail  from  hundreds  of  towns  mail-order  field 
unlimited  ;  in  four  months,  with  $850  plant  in  small  city,  I  built  busi¬ 
ness  of  $50  to  $75  weekly  in  addition  to  local  business.  Plan,  t.vpewritten, 
$2.  Circular  for  stamp.  HOLLIS  CORBIN,  6065  Aletropolitan  bldg..  New 
York  city. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


Artists. 


AA'ANTED  —  In  New  Y'ork  city,  position  by  young  man.  21,  high-school 
graduate,  excellent  ability  as  artist  or  illustrator ;  specialty,  marines, 
athletics  and  colorwork.  Glad  to  submit  samples  of  work  or  give  demon- 
station.  Reasonable  proposition  entertained.  Salary  of  secondary  considera¬ 
tion.  Address  AIcCLELLAND  BARCLAY'.  205  AV.  ioist  st..  New  Y'ork  city. 


Bookbinders. 


BINDERY  FOREAIAN  — ■  Good  executive  and  estimator  ;  practical  man  in 
every  branch  of  the  trade,  including  stamping,  finishing  and  blank  books ; 
18  years’  experience ;  at  present  foreman  in  modem-equipped  edition 
bindery,  wishes  to  change  position ;  age  32,  married.  A  610. 


BINDERY  FOREAI.AN  —  Practical  man,  good  e-xecutive,  thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  in  all  branches,  is  looking  for  a  good  printing-house,  to  take 
charge  of  their  bindery.  A  459. 


AA'ANTED  —  By  practical  ruler,  finisher  and  forwarder,  position  as  working 
foreman,  small  bindery.  A  576. 


BOOKBINDER  FOREAIAN  —  E.xperienced,  systematic,  result-producer,  wishes 
position  in  large  shop.  A  465. 


Estimators. 


EXPERT  E.STIAI.\TOR  on  printing,  ruling  and  litho.  ;  at  liberty  Januai'y  1 ; 
experienced  ortice  inair  and  salesman;  up  on  cost  system.  .A  551. 


Foremen,  Managers  and  Superintendents. 


DESK  OR  AA'ORKING  FOREAIAN  desires  change  after  .lanuar-y  1  account 
wife’s  health ;  Southwest  preferred ;  I'oung  man,  thoroughlr’  modern, 
iqi-to-date  ideas  of  systems  and  efficiency  —  improved  conditions  in  present 
shop  50  per  cent ;  steady,  conscientious,  hard  worker,  sober,  absolutely 
reliable,  always  on  the  job ;  union ;  later  would  consider  investment  in 
paying  plant.  A  375. 


MANAGER-SUPERINTENDENT  seeks  substantial,  permanent  position; 

write  me ;  practical  printer,  efficiency,  promptness,  costs,  qualit.v,  esti¬ 
mating,  sales,  right  methods ;  employed,  but  seeks  change ;  give  details ; 
state  what  you  will  pay.  .\  222. 


Miscellaneous. 


FACTORY'  AIANAGER  OR  SUPER  INTENDE.NT  —  An  efficient  man  for 
manufacturing  linotype  or  similar  matrices  will  be  open  for  a  position 
shortly.  Has  had  extensive  experience  making  lino  mats.,  and  has  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  every  process  from  letter-drawing  down  ;  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  advanced  practice  and  up-to-date  cost  methods  and  can  deliver 
the  goods.  A  611. 


Operators  and  Machinists. 


AI.AC'HINIST-OPER.ATOR  —  Capacity  of  machines  guaranteed  ;  understand 
thoroughly  Alodels  8  and  9 ;  union ;  reliable.  AI,  663  N.  State  st., 
Chicago,  HI. 
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Pressmen. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  By  pressroom  foreman  or  cylinder  pressman 
familiar  with  all  classes  of  work ;  32  years  old,  married  ;  don’t  drink 

and  strictly  up  to  date;  at  present  in  charge  of  high-grade  shop;  location 
no  object.  A  451. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  ROTARY  PRESSMAN  desires  to  change ;  good  reasons ; 

12  years’  experience;  young,  married  and  steady;  will  go  anywhere. 
A  614. 


Proofreaders. 


JOB  PROOFREADER- — Experienced,  first-class,  open  for  position;  non¬ 
union.  A  181. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 


WANTED — A  secondhand  Cox  Duplex  or  press  of  similar  capacity.  Give 
full  particulars  as  to  condition,  price  and  terms  first  letter.  A  600. 


WANTED  —  For  cash,  Harris  automatic  two-color  press,  15  by  18.  Address, 
stating  age  of  press  and  condition  and  lowest  price.  M.  M.  ROTHS¬ 
CHILD,  711  S.  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


PRINT  BLOTTERS  for  yourself  —  the  best  advertising  medium  for  printers. 

We  furnish  handsome  color  plates,  strong  wording  and  complete  “  lay¬ 
out  ” —  new  design  each  month.  Write  to-day  for  free  samples  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHAS.  L.  STILES,  230  N.  3d  st.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  8-12 


Bookbinders’  and  Printers’  Machinery. 


DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.  Folding  machines,  auto¬ 
matic  feeders  for  presses,  folders  and  ruling  machines.  2-12 


Bookbinders’  Supplies. 


SLADE,  HIPP  &  MELOY,  Incpd.,  157  W.  Lake  st.,  Chicago.  Also  paper-box 
makers’  supplies.  1-12 


Case-making  and  Embossing. 


SHEPARD,  THE  H.  0.,  CO.,  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  Write  lor  esti¬ 
mates.  1-12 


Chase  Manufacturers. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Electric-welded  steel 
chases  for  job  and  cylinder  presses.  7-12 


Coated  Paper  Manufacturers. 


NEW  YORK  COATED  PAPER  CO..  Passaic,  N.  J.  Our  specialty:  Embossed, 
trade-mark  and  waterproof  surface  coated  and  printed  papers,  in  1,  2 
and  3  colors,  for  bookbinders,  blank-book,  box,  leather  goods,  suit-case  and 
trunk  manufacturers,  etc.  3-12 


Copper  and  Zinc  Prepared  for  Half-tone  and  Zinc  Etching. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  COPPER  PLATE  COMPANY,  THE,  116  Nassau  st.. 
New  York;  610  Federal  st.,  Chicago;  Mermod-Jaccard  bldg.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Satin-finish  plates.  6-12 


Cost  Systems  and  Installations. 


COST  SYSTEMS  designed  and  installed  to  meet  every  condition  in  the 
graphic  trades.  Write  for  booklet,  “  The  Science  of  Cost  Finding.” 
THE  ROBERT  S.  DENHAM  CO.,  342  Caxton  bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  10-12 


Counters. 


HART,  R.  A.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Counters  for  job  presses.  Also  paper 
joggers,  “  Giant  ”  Gordon  press-brakes.  Printers’  form  trucks.  5-12 


Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 


H.  F.  McCAFFERTY  CO.,  nickeltyping  and  fine  half-tone  work.  141  East 
25th  st..  New  York.  Phone,  5286  Madison  square.  3-12 


Electrotypers’  and  Stereotypers’  Machinery. 


WILLI.4MS-LLOYD  MACHINERY  COMPANY.,  office  and  salesrooms,  638 
Federal  st.,  Chicago.  Eastern  representatives  United  Printing  Machin¬ 
ery  Company,  Boston-New  York.  2-12 


HOE,  R.,  &  CO.,  New  York  and  London.  Manufacturers  of  printing,  stereo¬ 
typing  and  electrotyping  machinery.  Chicago  offices,  7  S.  Dearborn  st. 

11-12 


THE  OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR  CO.,  General  Offices,  Tribune  bldg.,  Chicago. 
Eastern  Office,  38  Park  Row,  New  York.  Send  for  catalogue.  1-12 


Embossers  and  Engravers  —  Copper  and  Steel. 


FREUND,  WM.,  &  SONS,  est.  1865.  Steel  and  copper  plate  engravers  and 
printers,  steel-die  makers  and  embossers.  Write  for  samples  and  esti¬ 
mates.  16-20  E.  Randolph  st.,  Chicago.  4-12 


Embossing  Composition. 


STEWART’S  EMBOSSING  BOARD  —  Easy  to  use,  hardens  like  iron ;  6  by  9 
inches;  3  for  40c,  6  for  60c,  12  for  $1,  postpaid.  THE  INLAND 
PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


Embossing  Dies. 


YOUNG,  WM.  R.,  121-123  N.  Sixth  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Printing  and 
embossing  dies,  brass,  steel,  zinc;  first-class  workmanship.  7-12 


Grinders  and  Cuttin j-room  Specialties. 


WE  SELL  to  printers,  lithographers  and  related  trades  and  satisfy  them 
because  of  a  knowledge  of  what  is  required.  Our  personal  service 
makes  our  patrons  satisfied  customers.  Our  specialties:  High-grade  paper- 
cutter  knives ;  cutting  sticks  (all  sizes)  ;  K.  K.  knife  lubricator,  takes 
place  of  oil  and  soap ;  K.  K.  paper-slip  powder,  better  than  soapstone. 
Also  expert  knife  grinders.  Prices  right.  E.  C.  KEYSER  &  CO.,  722 
S.  Clark  st.,  Chicago.  6-12 


Gummisd  Labels  and  Advertising  Stickers. 


STANDARD  PUB.  CO.,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Gummed  labels  and  stickers  for 
the  trade.  Send  for  catalogue.  6-12 


Gummed  Papers. 


JONES.  SAMUEL,  &  CO.,  Waverly  Park,  N.  J.  Our  specialty  is  Non 
curling  Gummed  Paper.  Stocks  in  every  city.  2-12 


IDEAL  COATED  PAPER  CO.,  Brookfield,  Mass.  Imported  and  domestic 
guaranteed  noncurling  gummed  papers.  5-12 


Gummed  Tape  in  Rolls  and  Rapid-sealing  Machine. 


JAMES  D.  McLAURIN  &  CO.,  INC.,  127  White  st..  New  York  city.  “  Bull 
dog  ”  brand  gummed  tape.  Every  inch  guaranteed  to  stick.  6-12 


Ink  Manufacturers. 


AMERICAN  PRINTING  INK  CO.,  2314-2324  W.  Kinzie  st.,  Chicago.  3-12 


Job  Presses. 


GOLDING  MFG.  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Golding  Jobbers,  $200-$600 ;  Em 
bo.sser,  $300-$400  ;  Pearl,  $70-$214  ;  Roll-feed  Duplex,  Triplex.  8-12 


Machine  Work. 


CUMMINGS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  238  William  st..  New  York.  Estimates 
given  on  automatic  machinery,  bone-hardening,  grinding  and  jobbing. 
Up-to-date  plant ;  highest-grade  work  done  with  accuracy  and  despatch. 

1-12 


Mercantile  Agency. 


THE  TYPO  MERCANTILE  AGENCY,  Central  Offices,  160  Broadway,  New 
York;  Western  Office,  108  La  Salle  st.,  Chicago.  The  Trade  Agency 
of  the  Paper,  Book,  Stationery,  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade.  7-12 


Motors  and  Accessories  for  Printing  Machinery. 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  527  W.  34th  st.,  New  York.  Electric 
equipments  for  printing-presses  and  allied  machines  a  specialty.  3-12 


Paper  Cutters. 


DEXTER  FOLDER  CO.,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  automatic- 
clamp  cutting  machines  that  are  powerful,  durable  and  efficient.  2-12 


GOLDING  MFG.  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Lever,  $130-$210 ;  Power,  $240 
$600;  Auto-clamp,  8450-$600  ;  Pearl,  $40-$77 ;  Card,  $8-$40.  8-12 


OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS,  Oswego,  New  York.  The  Oswego,  Brown  & 
Carver  and  Ontario  —  Cutters  exclusively.  4-12 


SHNIEDEWEND,  PAUL,  &  CO.,  631  W.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago.  7-12 


Photoentfravers . 


SHEPARD,  THE  HENRY  0.,  CO.,  illustrators,  engravers  and  electrotypers, 
three-color  process  plates.  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  12-12 


BLOMGREN  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  512  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  Photo,  half¬ 
tone,  wood  engraving  and  electrotyping.  11-12 


Photogravure  Printini. 


FOR  CATALOGUES,  souvenir  books,  tip-ons,  fashions,  bird’s-eye  views, 
inserts  and  all  other  purposes.  U.  S.  PHOTOGRAVURE  CO.,  186  West 
4th  st..  New  York.  11-12 


Photoeo^ravers’  Machiuery  and  Supplies. 


THE  OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR  CO.,  General  Offices,  Tribune  bldg.,  Chicago. 
Eastern  Office,  38  Park  Row,  New  York.  Send  for  catalogue.  1-12 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  headquarters  for  photoengra¬ 
vers’  supplies.  Office  and  salesrooms,  638  Federal  st.,  Chicago.  Eastern 
representatives;  United  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Boston-New  York.  2-12 


Photoeniravers’  Screens. 


LEVY,  MAX,  Wayne  av.  and  Berkeley  st.,  Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  3-12 


Presses. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY,  16th  st.  and  Ashland  av.,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  newspaper  perfecting  presses  and  special  rotary  printing 
machinery.  1-12 


HOE,  R.,  &  CO.,  New  York  and  London.  Manufacturers  of  printing,  stereo¬ 
typing  and  electrotyping  machinery.  Chicago  office,  7  S.  Dearborn  st. 

11-12 


THOMSON,  JOHN,  PRESS  COMPANY,  253  Broadway,  New  York;  Fisher 
bldg.,  Chicago;  factory.  Long  Island  City,  New  York.  10-12 


Printers’  Machinery. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  for  big  bargains  in  new  or  rebuilt  printers’  machinery? 

We  rebuild  all  kinds,  buy  or  sell ;  you  can  not  afford  to  overlook  our 
large -stock  of  presses  and  other  machinery;  write  us  your  wants;  we  sell 
only  dependable  rebuilt  machinery.  DRISCOLL  &  FLETCHER,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  11-12 
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Printers’  Rollers  and  Roller  Composition. 


BINGHAM’S,  SAM’L,  SON  MFG.  CO.,  636-704  Sherman  st.,  Chicago;  also 
514-518  Clark  av.,  St.  Louis;  First  av.  and  Ross  st.,  Pittsburgh;  706 
Baltimore  av.,  Kansas  City ;  52-54  S.  Forsyth  st.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  151-153 

Kentucky  av.,  Indianapolis ;  675  Elm  st.,  Dallas,  Tek.  ;  135  Michigan  st., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  919-921  4th  st..  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  609-611  Cliest- 
nut  st.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  3-12 


BINGHAM  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  406  Pearl  st..  New  York;  also  521 
Cherry  st.,  Philadelphia,  and  89  Allen  st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ALLIED  firms: 

Bingham  &  Runge,  East  12th  st.  and  Powers  av.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bernhard  Dietz  Co.,  231-233  Forrest  st.,  Baltimore,  Md.  10-12 


BUCKIE  PRINTERS’  ROLLER  CO.,  714  S.  Clark  st.,  Chicago;  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,  St.  Paul ;  printers  rollers  and  tablet  composition.  6-12 


MILWAUKEE  PRINTERS’  ROLLER  CO.,  372  Milwaukee  st.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Printers’  rollers  and  tablet  composition.  1-12 


WILD  &  STEVENS,  INC.,  5  Purchase  st.,  cor.  High,  Boston,  Mass.  Estab¬ 
lished  1850.  2-12 


Printers’  Supplies. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Scientific  printing-office 
equipments.  7-12 

Printing  Material. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Babcock  drums,  two- 
revolution  and  fast  news  presses;  also  new  and  rebuilt.  7-12 


EVERYTHING  for  the  printer.  EMPIRE  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Not  in  the  trust.  1-12 


Proof  Presses  for  Photoen^ravers  and  Printers. 


SHNIEDEWEND,  PAUL,  &  CO.,  631  W.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago.  7-12 


Special  Machinery. 


GEORGE  W.  SWIFT,  JR.,  designer  and  manufacturer  of  special  machinery 
for  manufacturing  and  printing  paper  goods.  BORDENTOWN,  N.  J. 

8-12 


Stereotyping  Outfits. 


A  COLD  SIMPLEX  STEREOTYPING  OUTFIT,  $19  and  up,  produces  the 
finest  book  and  job  plates,  and  your  type  is  not  in  danger  of  being  ruined 
by  heat ;  simpler,  better,  quicker,  safer,  easier  on  the  type,  and  costs  no 
more  than  papier-mache ;  also  two  engraving  methods  costing  only  $5  with 
materials,  by  which  engraved  plates  are  oast  in  stereo  metal  from  drawings 
made  on  cardboard.  “  Ready-to-use  ”  cold  matrix  sheets,  $1.  HENRY 
KAHRS,  240  E.  33d  st..  New  York  city.  2-12 


Typefounders. 


AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.,  original  desi^s  in  type  and  decorative 
material,  greatest  output,  most  complete  selection.  Dealer  in  wood  type, 
printing  machinery  and  printers’  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  to  nearest 
house  for  latest  type  specimens.  Houses  —  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Richmond,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Vancouver.  8-12 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Type,  borders,  ornaments, 
electros,  brass  rule,  galleys,  rebuilt  machinery.  7-12 


HANSEN,  H.  C.,  TYPE  FOUNDRY  (established  1872),  190-192  Congress 
st.,  Boston ;  43  Centre  st.  and  15  Elm  st..  New  York.  11-12 


Cast  by  Mold  from 
Woodcut 


ADJUSTABLE  HAND  TYPE  MOLD 

FOR  CASTING  SORTS 

A  convenience;  a  time  and  money  saver  without  equal  in  any 
printing-office.  No  waiting  for  matrices  to  dry.  Put  the  letter  or 
small  cut  in  the  mold,  pour  hot  metal  in  and  you  have  a  matrix 
instantly;  then  cast  up  any  number  of  duplicates  you  desire  from 
the  matrix.  Send  me  a  letter,  6  to  72  point,  and  I  will  cast  you 
sample  matrix  and  duplicates.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

ARTHUR  S.  TAYLOR 

63-65  Main  Street  YONKERS.  N.  Y. 


RUBBER  STAMPS 

AND  SUPPLIES 

FOR  THE  TRADE 

YOUR  customers  will  appreciate  our  prompt  service. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Trade  Discounts'^ 

The  Barton  Mf^.  Co.,  335  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Typography  of  Advertisements 

By  F.  J.  Trezise 

^  C.  S.  Peterson,  the  well-known  Chicago  printer  and  author  of  the  chapter 
on  “Use  and  Abuse  of  Type”  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Advertising,  says: 

“It  is  the  best  and  most  complete  summary  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  consider  it  invaluable  to  any  job-printer  who  is  or  wishes  to  be  competent 
in  his  trade.” 

^  H.  N.  Kellogg,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  writes: 

“The  specimens  of  advertisements  which  he  gives  demonstrate  so 
clearly  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions  that  the  book  can  not  fail  to  be 
beneficial  to  all  who  are  interested  in  advertising.” 

1  36  pages;  65  illustrations;  handsome  board  cover;  printed  in  two  colors. 

Price,  $2.00 

Every  ad.  man  —  Writer  or  compositor  —  should  have  it. 
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632  South  Sherman  Street 
Chicago,  III. 


“YOU  CAN  MAKE 

1912 

A  WINNER” 

GET  OUT  YOUR  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 
NOW  AND  WRITE: 

“  HERRICK  —  Here’s  a  quarter  for  the  4  HERRICK 
CUT  BOOKS  showing  400  good  one  and  two  color 
cuts  for  my  blotters,  folders,  mailing  cards,  etc.  If  I 
don’t  like  the  books  you’re  to  send  back  my  quarter.” 

ISN’T  THAT  FAIR? 

Then  send  on  your  25c.;  you  can  take  it  off  the  first  $5.50  order. 

The  books  will  give  you  a  lot  of  valuable  advertising  ideas. 

THE  HERRICK  PRESS,  626  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

WE  MAKE  DRAWINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  WRITE  US. 


[— LJgP  NO,  SIR!! 

DURANT  COUNTERS 


tell  the  truth.  Reliable,  sensitive,  accu¬ 
rate,  positive;  furnish  record  unchalleng- 
able.  Our  job  press  attachments  are 
equally  dependable. 


THE  W.  N.  DURANT  CO. 
528  Market  St.  Milwaukee 


Standard  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 

KEYBOARD  PAPER 

for  the  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 
COLONIAL  COMPANY,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

New  York  Offices  320  Fifth  Avenue 


Sell  Your  WASTE  PAPER  Direct  to 
the  Paper  Mill 

We  are  in  the  Market  for  PAPER  STOCK 

MARSEILLES  WRAPPING  PAPER  COMPANY 

MARSEILLES,  ILL. 


A  Modern  Monthly  — 

All  About  PAPER 


T^HE  PAPER  DEALER 
•*-  gives  the  wanted  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  general  and  technical 
subject  of 

IPaper 

It  will  enable  the  printer  to 
keep  posted  on  paper,  to  buy 
advantageously,  and  to  save 
money  on  his  paper  purchases. 
Has  subscribers  throughout  35  States.  Also 
Canada  and  foreign  countries. 

THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Includes  1912  and  1913  at  the  very  special  rate  of  $1.50 
instead  of  $2.00.  This  is  an  opportunity  worth  while. 
Proves  an  investment,  not  an  expense  to  printers. 


The  PAPER  DEALER 

164  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET,  CHICAGO 


THE  BLACK-CLAWSON  CO. 


HAMILTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


INK  GRINDING  MILLS  with  3  Chilled  Iron  Rolls 

Sizes  —  6x18,  9  x24,  9  x32,  9  x36,  12  x30  and  16x40  inches. 

With  or  without  Hoppers.  Solid  or  Water-cooled  Rolls. 

Also  build  Paper  and  Pulp  Mill  Machinery,  Plating  Machines,  Saturating 
Machinery  and  Special  Machinery. 


CARBON  BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

940-941  Old  South  Building 

ELF  ECLIPSE  (PN)  ELF  B.  B.  B.  DIAMOND  ACME 


“RoildfllTIcJ”  Trade 

m  J  ^  ■  B  B  B  \\'e  have  put  in  a  ROUGHING 

MACHINE,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  fill  orders  from  those  desiring:  this  class  of  work.  Three-color  half¬ 
tone  pictures,  gold-bronze  printing,  and,  in  fact,  high-grade  work  of  any 
character,  is  much  improved  by  giving  it  this  stijipled  effect.  All  work 
given  prompt  attention.  Prices  on  apjilication.  Correspondence  invited. 

THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY 


632  Sherman  Street 


CHICAGO 


Quick 
Stringing 
Saves 
Time. 
Universal 


Loop  Ad 


justable 


from 


to  Vi  of 


Look 


an  inch 


Universal 
Wire  Loop 


Is  the  cheapest  and  best  device  for 
“Stringing”  Catalogues,  Directories, 
Telephone  Books,  Prices  Current,  etc. 
Better  and  Won’t  Break  or  Wear  Out! 
Let  us  send  sample  and  quote  you 
prices. 

WIRE  LOOP  MFC.  CO. 

(Successors  to  Universal  Wire  Loop  Co.) 
7S  Shelby  Street 
DETROIT  ...  -  MICHIGAN 


This  cut  illustrates  one 
of  the  various  sizes  of 
hangers  for  books  %  to 
s  inches  in  thickness. 
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W  You  ^iV^ant 
ISlust  Use 


Cameo 

Cameo 


Results, 


Xo  get  tetter  customers  you  tave  to  stow  tetter  results  ttan  tte  ordinary 
printer.  You  must  te  up  to  tte  minute  —  doing  ttings  as  ttis  generation  demands. 

Xte  use  of  Cameo  Plate  is  evidence  ttat  a  printer  is  up  to  date.  Its  soft, 
velvety  surface  gives  talf-tones  tte  efFect  of  ptotogravures,  dignifies  type,  and 
stamps  on  every  jot  tte  mark  of  quality.  Its  results  are  so  distinctive  ttey  always 
appeal  to  tte  man  wto  wants  tte  test. 

O^EO 
PLATE 

COATED  BOOK— Wtite  or  Sepia 


If  you  want  to  get  tte  very  test  results  witt  Cameo,  note  ttese  few 
suggestions : 

Use  deeply  etcted  talf~tone  plates,  atout  150-line  is  test.  Make  your  over¬ 
lay  on  sligttly  tticker  paper  ttan  for  regular  coated.  Build  up  an  even  grading 
from  tigt  ligtts  to  solids. 

INK.  Stould  te  of  fairly  teavy  tody,  one  wtict  will  not  run  too  freely, 
and  a  greater  amount  of  ordinary  cut  ink  must  te  carried  ttan  for  glossy  papers.  Tte 
rictest  effect  ttat  can  te  ottained  in  one  printing  comes  from  tte  use  of  doutle-tone 
ink  on  Cameo  Plate.  Of  ttis  ink  less  is  required  ttan  for  glossy  paper.  Xtere  is 
no  troutle  from  ‘'’picking. 

IMPRESSION.  stould  te  teavy,  tut  only  suet  as  will  ensure  an  untroken 
screen  and  even  contact. 

Cameo  is  tte  test  stock  for  all  talf-tones  except  ttose  intended  to  stow  polisted 
and  mectanical  sutjects  in  microscopic  detail. 

Use  Cameo  according  to  ttese  instructions  and  every  talf-tone  jot  you  run 
will  tring  you  prestige. 

Send  for  Sample-book- 


S.  D.  ^SA/^ARREN  CO.,  160  Devonskire  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


Manufacturers  of  tte  Best  in  Staple  Lines  of  Coated  and  Uncoated  Book  Papers. 


LIST  OF  DISTRIBUTORS 


Boston,  Mass.  .......  The  A.  Storrs  fet  Bement  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . The  Ailing  Cory  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill . J.  Butler  Paper  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  ....  Cleveland  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . Kingsley  Paper  Co, 

Dallas.  Tex. . Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . Central  Michigan  Paper  Co. 

Houston,  Tex . Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

!  Kansas  City,  Mo . Interstate  Paper  Co. 

^  Los  Angeles,  Cal . Blake,  Moffitt  Towne 

New  York  City  .  .  .  Sole  Agents,  Henry  Lindenmeyr  Sons 

New  York  City  (for  Export  only)  .  National  Paper  (s?  Type  Co. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Me. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Seattle,  AVash. 
Seattle,  AVash. 
Spokane,  Wash.  . 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


.  Standard  Paper  Co. 
.  Megarge  Green  Co. 
The  Ailing  Cory  Co. 
.  C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 
.  .  .  .  Blake,  McFall  Co. 

The  Ailing  fe"  Cory  Co. 
.  Blake.  Moffitt  Towne 
.  .  Mutual  Paper  Co. 

.  American  Paper  Co. 
American  Type  Founders  Co. 
American  Type  Founders  Co. 
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Effective  Solicitation 

for  the  printer  is  among  his  gravest  problems.  The  quality 
customer  is  earnestly  sought  for  and  persistently  desired.  The 
quality  customer  can  only  be  attracted  and  held  by  quality 
work.  He  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  if  he  can  get  what  he 
wants.  We  have  made  the  quality  customer  want 


and  while  many  are  getting  them,  many  are  not  because  they 
have  to  be  ordered  from  a  distance.  Let  these  people  know 
you  have  the  cards  and  you  will  get  their  business  and  hold 
it,  and  the  cards  will  probably  be  the  smallest  item  they  will 
buy  from  you.  They  know  j'ou  are  a  quality  shop,  because 
you  handle  these  quality  goods.  You  can  not  dodge  that 
logic.  The  goods  are  the  evidence.  Can  you  afford  to  be 
one  day  without  these  cards  ?  Send  for  prices  to  the  trade. 

if'RiTE  now 

The  John  B.  Wiggins  Company 

Established  1858 

Engravers,  Plate  Printers,  Die  Embossers 

61-63-65-67  East  Adams  Street  Chicago 


Non-Curling 

GUMMED 

PAPERS 

IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC 


Distinctive  and  special  brands  for 
all  and  every  conceivable  purpose. 

We  produce  high-grade  gummed 
papers  especially  adaptable  for  litho¬ 
graphing  as  well  as  medium  and 
cheaper  grades  for  ordinary  label 
printing. 


Send  for  our  Safnple-book 


Established  in  England  1830 
WAVERLY  PARK,  N.  J. 


NEWyORK. 

CHICAGO. 


Wesel  Hydraulic  Press  built  especially  lor 
L)r.  E.  Albert  Lead  Moulding  Process 


Lead  Moulding 

Creating  a  Revolution  in  the  Art  of 
Electrotyping 

DR.  E.  ALBERT’S  LEAD  MOULDING 
PROCESS  is  rapidly  superseding  the  time¬ 
worn  method  of  wax  moulding.  Its  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  old-fashioned  method  is 
attested  to  by  some  of  the  leading  electro¬ 
typers  of  the  U.  S.  who  are  now  using  the 
Dr.  E.  Albert  Lead  Moulding  Process. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS  AND  INFRINGEMENTS 

If  interested  please  ask  us  for  further 
information 


F.  WESEL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

(SOLE  OWNERS  IN  THE  U.  S.  A.) 

Machinery  and  Appliances  for  Printers,  Electrotypers,  Stereotypers,  and  Photo-Engravers 

Main  Office  and  Factorys  70-80  Cranberry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  10  Spruce  Street  Chicago,  431  S.  Dearborn  Street 
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If  Every  Printer  Was  a  Machinist 


Boston  Model  Five  WheeU  $6«O0 
Boston  Model  2e  Sis  Wheel,  $7e50 


the  WETTER  Would  Be  the 
Only  Numbering  Machine  Sold 

In  order  to  make  an  intelligent  selection  of  a  Number¬ 
ing  Machine  and  to  understand  the  difference  between 
a  good  machine  and  a  poorly  constructed  one,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  should  have  some  mechanical  knowlege  of  the 
vital  parts  of  the  machine,  and  understand  the  heavy 
duty  these  little  machines  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

As  it  is  not  possible  for  ALL  users  to  have  this  practical  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  purchaser  MUST  depend  upon  the  manufacturer;  the 
reputation  of  the  Wetter  factory  for  reliable,  durable  and  accurate 
working  machines  is  the  best  in  the  world. 


These  Exclusive  Features  Keep  the 
WETTER  Up  to  the  Standard  We  Have 
Maintained  for  Twenty-six  Years: 

The  mechanism  is  not  complicated  ;  the  steel  used 
in  the  difFerent  parts  is  selected  for  the  purpose 
intended,  and  the  finished  machine  is  the  best 
possible  to  produce. 

Drop-Cipher  is  of  new  design,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  guaranteed  not  to  get  low,  even  under  very 
hard  usage.  The  life  of  a  machine  depends  on  this 
detail  of  construction. 

Side-Plates  are  “roughed”  or  “knurled,”  in  place  of 
being  smooth,  highly  polished  or  “  damaskeened.” 
This  prevents  the  machines  from  “  riding  up  ”  or 
falling  out  of  the  form.  Don’t  have  to  be  “  locked 
up  ”  so  tightly. 

“  Hold-Down  Screw  ”  permits  of  adjusting  machine, 
without  removing  it  from  form,  to  print  any  one 
number  any  number  of  times  by  simply  depressing 
the  Plunger  by  hand  and  giving  the  screw  at  side  of 
Plunger  a  “  half  turn,”  so  as  to  hold  the  Plunger 
down  until  the  required  number  of  impressions  have 
been  made.  The  “  Wetter  ”  is  the  only  machine 
that  will  do  this. 

The  Plunger  Is  Lower  than  others,  will  not  cut  new 
rollers,  and  permits  of  working  on  any  cylinder  press; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  Plunger  at  any 
time  to  clean,  as  on  other  machines. 

The  “  No.”  Slide  is  held  rigidly  in  position,  and  can  be 
removed  without  taking  the  machine  from  the  form, 
and  a  letter  or  character  of  any  kind  inserted  to  pre¬ 
cede  the  figures,  thus:  B  8196,  H  8196,  etc. 

Drop-Cipher  on  wheel  next  to  Plunger;  the  only  ma¬ 
chine  having  this  feature. 

Faces  of  Figures  Are  Flat.  This  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  a  perfect  impression. 

Wheels  are  made  of  hard  steel;  figures  are  engraved 
deep:  prevents  clogging  with  ink. 

Shaft  Screws  Out  when  necessary  to  take  machine 
apart  to  clean;  quicker  than  others. 

Plunger  Spring  is  in  correct  position  for  proper  work¬ 
ing;  is  large  in  diameter  and  is  practically  non- 
breakable. 

Ratchets  are  made  from  steel  specially  manufactured 
for  this  purpose,  and  produces  a  ratchet  that  does 
not  wear  and  adds  many  years  to  the  life  of  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

Unit  Pawl  Spring  is  made  of  the  best  quality  wire  — 
the  most  improved  method  —  and  is  practically  un¬ 
breakable. 


SPECIAL  IVIACHINES  Designed  for 
Any  Make  of  Rotary  or  Flat  Bed  Press 


CARRIED  IN  STOCK  AND  SOLD  BY 

American  Type  Founders  Co. 
Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler 
Inland  Type  Foundry 
Keystone  Type  Foundry 

And  DEALERS  in  Printers' 
Supplies  All  Over  the  World 


Are  in  printing-shops  all  over  the  world  ;  and  during  the  past 
twenty-six  years  have  made  it  possible  for  thousands  of 

printers  to  put  cash  in 
bank  ordinarily  spent  in 
having  the  numbering 
done  outside.  The  few 
dollars  you  invest  in  a 
WETTER  will  return 
to  you  many  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  sooner 
you  adopt  the  WET¬ 
TER  way  the  quicker 
you  will  get  some  of  the 
orders  that  the  other 
printer  is  capturing.  Can 
be  locked  in  a  form  by 
itself,  the  same  as  type, 
or  surrounded  by  type  to  number  and  print  at  one  impression. 
Each  impression  of  the  press  automatically  changes  the  numbers. 

BUY  ONE  NOW 


N9  12356 

FACSIMILE  IMPRESSION 


WETTER  NUmBERING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


331-341  Classon  Avenue 


Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address  —  “WETTER-BROOKLYN.”  Western  Union  and  ABC  Codes 


4-10 
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Here  It  Is! 

BRESNAN’S  ELECTROLATOR 

A  CONQUEROR  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN  PAPER 


WHERE  is  the  printer  who  does  not  have 
trouble  in  the  pressroom  with  electricity 
in  his  paper  ?  Much  time  is  lost  trying 
every  known  trick  to  get  the  job  working,  when 
this  trouble  occurs,  and  ofttimes  without  success. 
You  simply  have  to  wait  for  the  weather.  These 
troubles  disappear  as  if  by  magic  when  you  use  our 
Electrolator. 

Printers  laugh  and  scoff  when  we  tell  them  that 
in  fifteen  minutes  we  will  have  their  press  running 
—  but  we  have  yet  to  find  the  press  that  we  can 
not  start  up  in  that  time. 

“The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating” 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  half  gallon  on 
approval.  Simply  follow  the  directions  and  you  will 
never  worry  about  electricity  troubles  any  more. 

The  substance  is  purely  a  chemical  fluid  and 
should  be  applied  with  a  sponge  or  soft  rag  on  your 


tympan.  Rub  the  fluid  over  the  top  sheet  up  to 
the  edges  of  your  cylinder  (it  will  not  rust  the 

metal),  and  a  small  amount  on  the  tapes  and  fly- 

sticks,  then  let  the  press  stand  10  or  15  minutes, 
and  you  will  be  ready  to  work.  What  could  be 
simpler  ? 

PRICES 

Half  Gallon  -  -  -  $  3.50 

Gallon  .  -  -  .  6.50 

Five  Gallons  -  -  -  25.00 

REFERENCES 

American  Lithograph  Co.  Trow  Directory,  Printing  and 
New  York  City  Binding  Co. 

A.  H.  Kellogg  Co.  New  York  City 

New  York  City  Blumenberg  Press 
Street  &  Smith  New  York  City 

New  York  City  And  Hundreds  of  Others 


De  BOISE  BRESNAN  CO  •)  Factory,  15  Frankfort  St.  YORK  CITY 


THERE  IS  SATISEAGTION 


to  be  derived  in  having  about  your  bind¬ 
ery  department  a  perforating  machine 
that  supplies  perfect  work  and  encour¬ 
ages  good  feeling  and  also  the  ‘smile 
that  won’t  come  off.”  Employees  should 
be  kept  in  good  humor,  for  ill-working 
machinery  creates  discord — hence  inter¬ 
rupted  production  and  incidentally  loss 
of  time,  which  means  cash.” 


The  National  Rotary 
Perforating  Machine 

With  or  Without  Crimping-Scoring-Attachment 


leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  for  it  is 
complete  and  has  stood  the  test  with 
them  all. 

The  National  Perforation  leaves  no 
burr;  in  other  words,  the  sheet  is  slit  and 
no  part  of  the  paper  cut  out.  Printing  can  be  done  as  well  after  the  perforation  as  before. 

“  Faster  than  the  fastest  operator.” 

The  National  Perforation  is  distinctive  and  is  now  demanded  on  all  high-grade  work  by  customers  who  want  the  best. 
Manufactured  in  various  sizes,  to  suit  individual  needs 


Write  for  further  information  to 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO.,  Inc.,  Athol,  Mass. 

Formerly  National  Perforating  Machine  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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“A  NEW  IMPRINT  FOR  EVERY  JOB,” 

Progressive  printers  make  their  own 

IMPRINTS 

in  a  variety  of  small  Gothic  faces  on  a  Linotype 
machine.  Discard  the  old  elecftrotyped  imprints. 
Get  an  Imprint  Matrix  Slide  and  have  a  new 
imprint  for  every  job. 

Imprint  Matrix  Slides  are  made  to  fit  the  patented 
dash  and  border  block  of  the  Linotype.  One  or 
more  Imprint  Matrix  Slides  should  be  in  every 
up-to-date  commercial  printing  e^ablishment. 


A  FEW  SAMPLES 

VAN  DYCK  a  CO..  INC..  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

H.  G.  PUGH  PRINTING  CO.,  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

JOHN  C  RANKIN  C0-.  54  &  56  DEY  ST  NEW  YORK 
PERKINS  BROS.  CO..  SIOUX  CITY 
THE  HUGH  STEPHENS  PRINTING  CO.,  JEFFERSON  CITY 
THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY,  DURHAM,  N  C. 

THE  KANSAN  PRINTING  CO  .  NEWTON.  KANSAS 
THE  GARDNER  PRINTING  CO.,  CLEVELAND 
EDWARDS  a  BROUGHTON  PRINTING  CO  RALEIGH.  N  C 
COMMERCIAL  LITHO.  a  PTG.  CO . .  SA  VA  N  N  A  H  .  GA. 


Folder  fully  describing  Imprint  Matrix  Slides  sent  on 
reque^  to  all  inquiring  printers. 

IMPRINT  MATRIX  CO. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


A  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year 
to  You  and  Yours  —  if  you  regularly  read 

The  American 
Printer 

They  tell  us  the  Christmas 
number  was  “great,”  attract¬ 
ive  and  full  of  meaty  reading 
—  it  was  a  sign  of  what  is  due 
for  1912. 

The  January  Number 

contains  more  good  stuff  — 
an  article  by  Ben  Franklin  on 
capitalization;  a  page  of  queer 
things;  more  about  the  start 
of  the  cost  movement  ;  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  print-shop  efficiency ; 
the  new  department  on  machine  composition  continues  , 
a  system  for  taking  care  of  cuts  ;  much  information  about 
reducers  and  dryers;  one  more  month  of  the  newspaper 
front  page  contest;  the  series  of  practical  bookbinding 
articles  is  continued  ;  photoengravers  change  their  phrase¬ 
ology ;  how  printers  advertise  for  work;  an  authoritative 
article  on  bankruptcy  laws;  reset  type-designs;  review  of 
specimens;  color  plates;  tipped-on  examples  of  printers’ 
product ;  organization  activities  ;  miscellaneous  news,  in¬ 
cluding  the  proposed  new  postal  laws  governing  mailing  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  supply  field  notes;  etc. 

Send  thirty  cents  for  a  sample  copy  of  the  January 
number  nonu,  or  three  dollars  for  a  year  s  subscription 


The  man  who  wrote  this  advertisement 
couldn’t  set  a  stick  of  type  to  save  his  life, 
still  he  probably  draws  as  much  salary  in  a  week 
as  the  compositor  who  set  it  is  paid  in  a  month. 

And  yet  how  much  more  successful  this 
advertising  man  would  be  if  he  had  the  com¬ 
positor’s  knowledge  of  printing,  as  well  as  his 
own  knowledge  of  advertising. 

YOU  have  a  wonderful  opportunity,  with 
your  printing  experience,  to  become  a  success¬ 
ful  advertising  man  and  earn  a  big  salary.  The 
International  Correspondence  Schools  can  give 
you  all  the  training  you  require  to  qualify  for 
such  a  position.  Only  part  of  your  spare  time  is 
required  to  learn  how  to  write  advertisements, 
select  mediums,  analyze  advertising  problems, 
and  conduct  sales  campaigns. 

The  I.  C.  S.  Course  includes  Type  Display, 
Copy  Writing,  Follow-up  Systems,  Handling 
Appropriations,  Illustrating,  Mediums,  Cata¬ 
log  and  Booklet  Writing. 

For  further  details  regarding  the 
I  C.  S.  Course  in  Ad^ertistng. 
fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  coupon 


International  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  1207,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Please  send,  without  obligation  to  me,  specimen  pages 
and  complete  description  of  your  new  and  complete 
Advertising  Course. 

Name _ 

St.  and  No _ 

City _  State _ 


OSWALD  PUBLISHING  CO.,  25  City  Hall  PL,  NewYork  City 
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The  Miller  Saw -Trimmer 

A  Standardizing  Machine  for 

Precision  helps  your  foreman  to  cut  down  costs, 
helps  you  to  help  your  foreman  —  BUT  your 
Decision  must  be  for  a  Precision  machine. 

Write  for  a  new  Illustrated  price-list. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  EASY  TO  BUY  EASY  TO  PAY  FOR 


Miller  Saw -Trimmer  Go., 


Decision 


Mili.er  Saw-Trimmers  are  fully 
covered  by  U.  S.  aud  foreign  pat¬ 
ents  and  pending  applications. 


STUDY  YOUR  PRINTING  COSTS 

and  you’ll  find  that  a  big  percentage  of  your  profits  are  lost 
through  inefficient,  power- wasting  motors!  Check  this  loss 
NOW  —  by  installing 

Richmond  Polyphase  Motors 

2  aod  3  phase  —  to  100  h»-p.  A  Speed  for  Ever^  Job  ’’ 
What  they  are  doing  for  other  print-shops  —  theyMI  do  for 

yours  .  Chambers  Street  -  -  -  New  York  City 

fVritefor^uUetin  No.  14'P.  176  Federal  Street  -  -  •  •  Boston,  Mass. 

322  Monadnock  Block,  •  -  Chicago,  Ill. 

1011  Chestnut  Street,  Rm.  626,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1120  Pine  Street,  -  -  -  -  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

226-30  Huron  Street  -  -  -  -  Toledo,  Ohio 

1006  Majestic  Bldg.  -  -  .  -  Detroit,  Mich. 

505  Swetland  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
148  McGill  Street,  Montreal, Canada 

3^ic!jmonb  Clcctric  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


IDEAL  COATED  PAPER  CO. 

ORIGINATORS  Of’ 

Guaranteed  Non-Curling 
GUMMED  PAPERS 

The  Ideal  Made  Real 

Mills  and  Main  Office 
BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

452  Monadnock  Building  150  Nassau  Street 


THE  WISE  PRINTER  OE  TO-DAY 


will  ask  his  customer  to  use  the  beslin  paperand  printing — his  great  desire  is  to  supply 
that  quality  of  stationery  that  will  upbuild  and  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  customer. 

The  immense  range  of  commercial  utilities  found  in  the  use  of  our  high-grade, 
moderately  priced  Pond  is  well  worth  the  investigation  of  the  printer  or  user  of 
high-class  stationery. 

White  and  eight  colors  give  ample  opportunity  to  select  the  proper  contrast  or  har¬ 
mony  and  as  a  basis  for  uniformity  of  color  or  quality  throughout  an  establishment  — 
in  fact, 

supplies  all  commercial  office  demands.  Its  lithographic  and  offset  results  can  not 
be  surpassed.  For  loose-leaf,  invoices,  letter-heads,  statements,  etc. 

Our  price  for  this  thoroughly  good  bond  stock  will  surprise  you  when  you  con¬ 
sider  its  high  quality.  If  you  have  never  examined  our  line,  write  us  your  request 
for  samples  (using  your  letter-head  —  this  to  avoid  curiosity  inquiries),  which  will 
be  mailed  to  you  free  of  charge. 


We  carry  a  full  line  in  all  sizes  and  weights,  white  and  eight  colors,  for 
immediate  shipment,  including  22  x  34-26,  also  white  and  in  eight  colors. 

SWIGART  PAPER  COMPANY 
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MAILING  NEWSPAPERS  AT 
THREE  A  SECOND 

A  standard  povv^erful  machine  which  addresses,  folds, 
wraps,  divides  by  routes  and  deposits  in  mail  sacks  single 
newspapers ;  or  addresses,  turns  out  in  half-fold,  quarter¬ 
fold  or  eight-fold,  and  divides  by  towns  club  newspapers 
at  ten  thousand  per  hour 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  MULTTMAILER 

It  saves  half  the  mail-room  wages,  half  the  galley-room 
wages,  half  the  cost  of  setting,  correcting  and  proving 
the  list,  half  the  mailing-room  space  and  all  of  the  galley- 
room,  and  half  of  the  type  metal. 

Its  efficiency  and  durability  have  been  proven  by 
mailing  more  than  one  hundred  million  papers  varying 
from  eight  to  eighty  pages  in  size. 


COX  MULTI-MAILER  COMPANY 


443  So.  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO 
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Old  Council  Tree  Bond 

is  a  standing  asset  to  the  printer.  It 
minimizes  his  selling  efforts,  because  its 
dignity  and  character  appeal  strongly 
to  the  business  mind. 


Every  time  you  recommend 
OLD  COUNCIL  TREE  BOND  to  a 

business  man  you  are  telling  him 
something  that  he  likes  to  hear.  The 
paper  has  been  advertised  so  exten¬ 
sively  that  it  Ungers  subconsciously  in 
the  business  mind.  When  you  mention 
it,  you  receive  a  smile  of  recognition. 

It  is  always  good  business  to  give  a 
business  man  ia)hat  he  ivants  rather 
than  something  you  might  want  him 
to  have. 

OLD  COUNCIL  TREE  BOND  ^ 

is  chuck  full  of  quality  and  is  not  ( 
overburdened  with  price,  like  lots  of  | 
other  advertised  bond  papers.  It’s  a  ' 
standing  asset  both  to  the  printer  and 
the  business  man. 

TMee/siah  Paper,  Company 

AleenaK  Vfis.  U  S.  A. 


'A 
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What  Best  Value  Service  Means  to  Every  Printer 


“The  Trade-mark 


that  Makes  Good” 


It  not  only  gives  the  greatest  paper  value  for  the  money,  but  it  insures  you  to  get  the  particular 
kind  of  paper  you  need  for  every  job  — •  and  yon  get  it  when  you  want  it. 

Promptness  in  delivery  is  the  Key-note  to  Best  Value  Service,  and  has  won  for  us  the  continued 
patronage  of  printers  who  know  its  convenience. 

Your  orders  will  receive  equally  careful  attention. 

But,  in  addition  to  this.  Best  Value  Service  suggests  to  you  a  paper  best  suited  to  your  various 
needs.  For  instance,  we  recommend 


©©Mi 


Paper, 

Cardboard 

and 

Envelopes 

of  every 
description 
in  stock  or 
made  to  order 


for  general  business  use,  because  v/e  think  it  to  be  the  best  paper  value  in  the  market.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  grade  of  bond  paper  you  are  using,  it  will  pay  you  to  examine  the  quality  of  National 
Bond.  Test  it  in  any  way  you  like,  compare  it  with  bonds  twice  as  costly  and  judge  for  your¬ 
self.  Envelopes  to  match. 

For  your  most  exacting  customers,  we  recommend 


m  [g®C3@) 


possessing  the  appearance  of  richness,  elegance  and  solidity  so  much  in  demand  for  high-grade 
Office  Stationery,  but  costing  no  more  than  many  inferior  bonds.  Envelopes  to  match. 

Other  bonds  of  corresponding  value  are  Royal  Bank  Bond,  Cosmic  Bond,  Pilot  Bond,  Linolyne  Bond  2.i\A  Agate  Bond, 
each  offering  rich,  elegant  effects,  varying  in  desirability  according  to  the  individual  tastes  and  ideas. 

The  wide  range  of  selection  (in  Bond  Papers  alone  <TX'e  carry  ry  different  grades),  promptness  of  our  deliveries, 
and  the  sterling  value  you  receive  for  your  money,  makes  Best  Value  Service  of  real  value  to  you.  , 

If  interested,  write  us  on  your  letter-head  NOW.  ' 

ADMITTEDLY  BEST  SERVICE 


Union  Card  &  Paper  Company,  Dept.  1, 45  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Rouse  Universal  Block  System 

is  the  one  dependable  and  satisfactory  service  and  greatest  time-saver  on  to-day’s  market. 
It  is  recognized  as  the  one  efficient  and  certain  economical  pressroom  utility,  and  when  once 
installed  and  given  a  fair  and  impartial  te^l  no  printer  will  do  without  it. 


Rouse  Uniuecsal  Block 


Is  Supreme 


The  Great  Saving  in  Make-Ready 

is  a  feature  worth  the  inve^igation  and  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  careful  buyer,  for  the  ROUSE  UNI¬ 
VERSAL  BLOCK  solves  the  trouble  and  supplies 


“that  lacking”  found  in  no  other  make-ready 
system. 

Any  size  page  can  be  made  up  in  from  1  5  to 
50  seconds  and  the  plates  clamped  or  released 
quicker  than  with  any  other  sy^em.  A  single  set 
makes  up  8  pages  into  about  1  60  different  sizes, 
ranging  from  17x25  up  to  35  x  5 1  picas,  and  a 
less  number  of  larger  pages  into  an  endless 
variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  all  with  a  variation  of 
2  picas  in  either  width  or  length,  or  both  width 
and  length. 

Price,  per  set,  including  Steel  Ratchet  and 
Du^proof  Case  that  fits  a  printer’s  ^and,  a  pradti- 
cally  universal  and  indestructible  outfit,  for  only 
$55.  Sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

Stop  the  leaks  and  let  1912  represent  a  profit¬ 
able  and  satisfactory  business  with  increased 
profits  and  less  worry. 


Made  only  by  H.  B.  ROUSE  Ca,  COMPANY,  Chicago 

“Modern  Methods”  explains  everything. 

Have  you  got  your  copp  It’s  FREE. 
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Are  You  Prepared  to  Meet  the 
Result  of  this  Announcement? 

If  not,  don’t  hesitate  a  moment  —  just  write  to  any 
of  the  distributing  agents  for  samples  and  prices. 

Our  advertising  in  SYSTEM  alone,  is  attracting 
widespread  comment.  Each  month  it  is  telling  over 
100,000  business  executives  —  probably  500,000  users 
of  business  stationery — that  letter-heads  which  look 
like  the  most  expensive,  yet  cost  less  than  half  as 
much,  may  be  had  by  using 


is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  most  expensive — - 
it  is  genuinely  loft-dried.  And  the  cockle  surface 
will  give  your  customer  the  commanding  attention  he 
expects  of  his  correspondence. 

DISTRIBUTING  AGENTS 

New  York . J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co.  Buffalo . Courier  Company 

Boston . Cook-Vivian  Company  Scranton . Megargee  Brothers 

Philadelphia . I.  N.  Megargee  &  Co.  Harrisburg . Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

Philadelphia . Charles  Beck  Company  Richmond . B.  W.  Wilson  Paper  Co. 

Chicago . Swigart  Paper  Company  Louisville . Diem  &  Wing  Paper  Co. 

St.  Louis . Hagen  Paper  Company  Montreal.  .  Howard  Smith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Baltimore . B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co.  Spokane . Gray,  Ewing  &  Company 

Cincinnati . Diem  &  Wing  Paper  Co.  Toronto . Brown  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Cleveland . Petrequin  Paper  Co.  Syracuse . J.  &  F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

Washington . B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co.  Albany . Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co 

Pittsburgh . Western  Penn.  Paper  Co.  Troy . Troy  Paper  Company 

EXPORT 

U.  S.  Paper  Export  Ass’n  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 

Made  in  Holyoke,  Mass*,  by 


Crocker- Me Elwain  Co 


For  writing-papers  wdth  printing  qualities,  look 
for  this  trade-mark — 


Cut  shows  one  of  our 
all-size,  3'Color  rotary 
presses.  Output  5,000 
to  7,000  sheets  up  to  36 
X  48  per  hour.  Floor 
space,  8x12  feet,3lI-P. 
—  Automatic  Sheet 
Feeder  can  be  added. 


AUTOMATIC  PRESSES 

for  roll  or  sheet  products,  printing  one  or  both  sides  of  the  web 
in  one  or  more  colors  in  one  operation 

Save  Labor,  Floor  Space,  Power 

Advise  principal  sizes  and  class  of  work  so  that  we  can  offer 
suggestion  as  to  suitable  size  and  style  press  and  quote  prices 

MEISEL  PRESS  &  MEG.  CO. 

944-948  Dorchester  Avenue  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Presses  for  cash  salesbooks,  tickets,  wrapping  papers,  labels,  wrappers 
and  other  specialties  with  attachments  for  perforating,  numbering, 
interleaving,  folding,  according  to  requirements 


! 
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MR.  PRINTER: 

Would  you  give  a  salesman 
a  hearing  if  he  called  on  you 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  blue  over¬ 
alls?  How  can  your  customers 
expect  their  catalogs  to  receive 
a  cordial  reception  if  they  are 
sent  out  in  a  cheap  manila 
envelope?  You  are  now  in  a 
position  to  furnish  them  a  suit¬ 
able  catalog  envelope,  for  we 
now  make  catalog  envelopes 
by  machinery  from  any  stock 
which  you  furnish  to  us,  plain 
or  printed,  in  the  flat. 

Write  to-day  for  layouts  to  the 

W estern  States  Envelope 
Company 

MILWAUKEE  WISCONSIN 

Manufacturers  of  Sure  Stick  Envelopes 


IT  ISN’T  SO  MUCH 


what  we  say  in  our  advertisement  about 
PEERLESS  MOTORS,  but  what  we 
can  prove — by  years  of  successful  service 
—  that  will  convince  you. 


These  Motors  are 
made  for  all  printing 
equipment  requirements 
and  with  a  full 
knowledge  of 
the  demands. 

Our  Motor 
Power  “holds 
down”  yo  u  r 
cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  where  it 
belongs. 

It’s  to  your 
interestthat  you 
know  more  about  our  motors.  Ask  us  for  booklet. 


On  ANY  POWER  PROBLEM  write  : 

The  Peerless  Electric  Co, 

Factory  and  General  Office:  Warren,  Ohio 


Sales  Agencies- 

CHICAGO,  452  Monadnock  Bldg.  NEW  YORK.  43  West  27th  Street 

And  All  Principal  Cities 


HEXAGON  SAW-PLANER 


CONCENTRATED  EFFICIENCY 

IMMENSE  SAVINGS 

INVARIABLY  FOLLOW  THE  INSTALLATION 
OF  THIS  COMPOSING-ROOM  MACHINE 


WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  ONE  TO  TRY  FOR  THIRTY  DAYS 


‘i 

] 


HEXAGON  TOOL  CO. 


321  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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Our  papers  are  supplied  in  fine  wedding  stationery,  visiting  cards,  and  other  specialties  by  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  whose  boxes  containing  our  goods  bear  the  word  CRANE’S. 
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The  Highest-Paid 
Artisans 

are  typesetting  machine  operators.  There  is  also  little 
unemployment  at  that  branch  of  the  trade. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

teaches  linotype  operating.  The  instruction  is  complete  and 
thorough.  Nearly  fourteen  hundred  graduates.  You  can 
see  what  they  think  of  the  School  by  reading  our  booklet 


000000000 


‘^Machine  Composition” 

Ask  us  for  it  by  postal  card  —  and  ask  now. 

Inland  Printer  Technical  School 

632  S.  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


00000000000000000000000000000Qa{}0O00000000000000000000000000000000000000O 
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BOOKS  AND  UTILITIES 


BOOKBINDING 

Bookbinding  —  Paul  N.  Hasluck  . $0.54 

Bookbinding  and  the  Care  of  Books  —  Douglas  Cockerell .  1.35 

Bookbinding  for  Amateurs  —  W.  J.  E.  Crane .  1.10 

Manual  op  the  Art  of  Bookbinding  —  J.  B.  Nicholson .  2.35 

The  Art  op  Bookbinding  —  J.  W.  Zaehnsdorf .  1.60 

COMPOSING-ROOM 

Art  and  Practice  of  Ttpography . $5.00 

Concerning  Type  —  .A.  S.  Carnell . 50 

Correct  Composition  —  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne .  2.10 

Design  and  Color  in  Printing  —  F.  J.  Trezise .  1.00 

Imposition,  a  Handbook  for  Printers  —  F.  J.  Trezise .  1.00 

Impressions  of  Modern  Type  Designs . 25 

Modern  Book  Composition  —  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne .  2.10 

Plain  Printing  Types  —  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne .  2.10 

The  Practical  Printer  —  H.  G.  Bishop .  1.00 

Printing  —  Charles  Thomas  Jacobi  .  2.60 

Printing  and  Writing  Materials  —  .AdCde  Millicent  Smith .  1.60 

Specijien  Books: 

Billheads . 25 

Envelope  Comer-cards  . 25 

Letter  heads  . 50 

Professional  Cards  and  Tickets . 25 

Programs  and  Menus . 50 

Covers  and  Title-pages . 75 

Title-pages  —  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne .  2.10 

Vest-pocket  Manual  of  Printing . 50 

DRAWING  AND  ILLUSTRATION 

A  Handbook  op  Ornament  —  Franz  Sales  Meyer . $3.75 

A  Handbook  op  Plant  Form .  2.60 

Alphabets  —  A  Handbook  op  Lettering — Edward  F.  Strange .  1.60 

Alphabets  Old  and  New  —  Lewis  F.  Day .  2.10 

Decorative  Designs  —  Paul  N.  Hasluck . 54 

Drawing  for  Reproduction  —  Charles  G.  Harper .  2.35 

Grammar  of  Lettering  —  Andrew  W.  Lyons .  2.65 

Homan  Figure  —  J.  H.  Vanderpoel .  2.00 

Lessons  on  Art  —  J.  D.  Harding .  1.10 

Lessons  on  Decorative  Design  —  Frank  G.  Jackson .  2.10 

Lessons  on  Form  —  A.  Blunck .  3.15 

Letters  and  Letter  Construction  —  F.  J.  Trezise .  2.00 

Letters  and  Lettering  —  Frank  Chouteau  Brown .  2.10 

Line  and  Form  —  Walter  Crane .  2.35 

The  Principles  of  Design  —  E.  A.  Batchelder .  3.00 

Theory  and  Practice  op  Design — -Frank  G.  Jackson .  2.60 

ELECTROTYPING  AND  STEREOTYPING 

Electrottpinq  —  C.  S.  Partridge . $2.00 

Partridge-’s  Reference  Handbook  op  Electrotyping  and  Stereotyp¬ 
ing —  C.  S.  Partridge .  1.50 

Stereotyping  —  C.  S.  Partridge .  2.00 

ESTIMATING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

A  Money-making  System  for  the  Employing  Printer  —  Eden  B. 

Stuart  . $1.00 

Building  and  Advertising  a  Printing  Business  —  11.  H.  Stalker .  1.00 

Campsie's  Pocket  Estimate  Book  —  John  W.  Campsie . 75 

Challen’s  Labor-saving  Records —  Advertising,  Subscription,  Job  Print¬ 
ers,  50  pages,  flexible  binding,  $1  ;  100  pages,  half  roan,  cloth  sides, 

$2,  and  $1  extra  for  each  additional  100  pages. 

Cost  Estimates  for  E.mployino  Printers  —  David  Ramaley . $0.50 

Cost  of  Printing  —  F.  W.  Baltes .  1.50 

Cost  of  Production .  3.00 

Fundamental  Principles  op  Ascertaining  Cost  —  J.  Cliff  Dando.. .  .10.00 

Hints  for  Young  Printers  Under  Eighty  —  W.  A.  Willard . 50 

How  TO  Make  Money  in  the  Printing  Business  —  Paul  Nathan .  3.20 

Nichol’s  Perfect  Order  and  Record  Book,  by  express  at  expense  of 

purchaser  .  3.00 

Order  Book  and  Record  of  Cost  —  H.  G.  Bishop,  by  express  at 

expense  of  purchaser  .  3.00 

Printers’  .\ccount  Book,  200  pages,  by  express  at  expense  of  pur¬ 
chaser,  $3.50;  400  pages,  by  express  at  expense  of  purchaser .  5,00 

Printer’s  Insurance  Protective  Inventory  System  —  Brown . 10.00 

ST.ARTING  A  PRINTING-OFFICE —  R.  C.  Mallette .  1.60 

LITHOGRAPHY 

Handbook  of  Lithography  —  David  Gumming . $2.10 

Lithographic  Specimens  .  3.50 

Metalography  .  2.00 

Metal-platf  Printing  .  2.00 

Practical  Lithography — •  .\lfred  Seymour .  2.60 


MACHINE  COMPOSITION 


A  Pocket  Companion  for  Linotype  Operators  and  Machinists  —  S. 

Sandison  . $1.00 

Correct  Keyboard  Fingering  —  John  S.  Thompson . 50 

Facsimile  Linotype  Keyboards . 25 

History  op  Composing  Machines  —  John  S.  Thompson  ;  cloth,  $2.00  ; 

leather  .  3.00 

Thaler  Linotype  Keyboard,  by  express  at  expense  of  purchaser .  4.00 

The  Mechanism  op  the  Linotype  —  John  S.  Thompson .  2.00  ! 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Building  of  a  Book  —  Frederick  II.  Hitchcock . $2.20 

Eight-hour-day  Wage  Scale  —  Arthur  Duff .  3.00 

The  Graphic  Arts  and  Crafts  Year-book  (foreign  postage  80c  extra)  5.00 
Inks,  Their  Composition  and  Manufacture  — ■  C.*  Ainsworth  Mitchell 

and  T.  C.  Hepworth .  2.60 

Manufacture  of  Ink  —  Sigmund  Lehner .  2.10 

Manufacture  of  Paper  —  R.  W.  Sindall .  2.10 

Modern  Printing  Inks  —  Alfred  Seymour .  2.10 

Oil  Colors  and  Printing  Inks  —  L.  E.  Andes .  2.60 

Practical  Papermaking  —  George  Clapperton . . .  2.60 

Printer’s  Handbook  of  Trade  Recipes  —  Charles  Thomas  Jacobi....  1.85 


NEWSPAPER  WORK 


Establishing  a  Newspaper  —  0.  F.  Byxbee . $  .50  | 

Gaining  a  Circulation  —  Charles  M.  Krebs . . . 50 

Perfection  Advertising  Records . . . .  3.50  i 

Practical  Journalism  —  Edwin  L.  Shuman .  1.35 


PRESSWORK 


.4  Concise  Manual  op  Platen  Presswork  —  F.  W.  Thomas . $  .25 

.Ajierican  Manual  of  Presswork .  4.00 

Color  Printer  —  John  F.  Earhart. 

Modern  Presswork  —  Fred  W.  Gage .  2.00 

New  Overlay  Knife,  with  Extra  Blade . . 35 

Extra  Blades  for  same,  each . ', . 05 

Overlay  Knife . 25 

Practical  Guide  to  Embossing  and  Die  Staxipinq .  1.50  i 

Stewart’s  Embossing  Board,  per  dozen .  1.00 

Tympan  Gauge  Square . . . . . .  .25  > 


PROCESS  ENGRAVING 

.4  Treatise  on  Photogravure  —  Herbert  Denison . $2.25 

Line  Photoengraving  —  Win.  Gamble .  3.50 

Metal-plate  Printing  .  2.00 

Metalography  —  Chas.  Harrap  . 2.00 

Penrose’s  Process  Ye.ar-book .  2.50 

Photoengraving — H.  Jenkins;  revised  and  enlarged  by  N.  S.  Amstutz  3.00 

Photoengraving  —  Carl  Schraubstadter,  Jr .  3.10 

Photo-mechanical  Processes  —  W.  T.  Wilkinson .  2.10 

Photo-trichromatic  Printing  —  C.  G.  Zander .  1.50 

Prior’s  Automatic  Photo  Scale .  2.00 

Reducing  Glasses  . 35 

Three-color  Photography  —  Arthur  Freiherm  von  Hubl .  3.50 

PROOFREADING 

Bigelow’s  Handbook  of  Punctuation  —  Marshall  T.  Bigelow . $  .55 

Culinary  French  . 35 

English  Compound  Words  and  Phrases — F.  Horace  Teall .  2.60 

Gramjiar  W’ithout  a  Master — -William  Cobbett .  1.10 

The  Orthoepist  —  Alfred  .lyres .  1.35 

Webster  Diction.ary  ( Vest-poeket) . 50 

Pens  and  Types  —  Benjamin  Drew .  1.35 

Proofreading  and  Punctuation  —  Adele  Millicent  Smith . .  1.10 

Punctuation — ^  F.  Horace  Teall .  1.10 

Stylebook  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Proofreaders . 30 

The  Art  op  Writing  English  —  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A .  1.60 

The  Verbalist  —  .41fred  .4yres  .  1.35 

Typographic  Stylebook  —  W.  B.  McDermutt . 50 

Wilson’s  Treatise  on  Punctuation  —  John  Wilson .  1.10 


ESISS  the  inland  printer  company 


624-632  Sherman  St.,  CHICAGO  1729  Tribune  Building,  NEW  YORK 
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Start  the  New  Year 

Using 

REDINGTON 

COUNTERS 

PRICE  $5.00 

ALWAYS  RELIABLE 

Especially  designed  for  job  presses, 
cylinder  presses,  folding  machines 
or  any  automatic  machine  where  a 
correct  count  is  required. 

Address  Dealer  or 

F.  B.  REDINGTON  CO. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Profit-Producing  Printing 
Papers 

Send  for  our  new  Portfolio  and  sample  set  of 

“Factor  Bond” 

Ream  lots . 6X  cents  per  lb. 

Case  lots  (assorted) . 6  cents  per  lb. 

Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

514-522  Sherman  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Our  German  Silver  I 
Composing  Stick 


is  a  beautiful  tool,  possessing 
all  the  high  quality  of  the 
Regular  Steel  Star  Composing 
Stick.  The  German  Silver  Stick 
will  not  rust  or  corrode,  will  out¬ 
last  steel  sticks,  and  is  of  value 
to  printers  in  seacoast  cities. 
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-K  FOR  SALE  BY  SUPPLY  HOUSES  GENERALLY 
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The  German  Silver  Star  Composing  Stick 

appeals  to  the  workmen  who 
take  pride  in  having  the  best. 

MADE  IN  ALL  POPULAR  SIZES. 
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t  The  Star  Tool  Mfg.  Company 

“Tools  of  Quality  for  Particular  Printers  ” 
Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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4t 
4f 
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★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★  At 


You  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  reach 
the  Office  A  ppliance  Dealer,  Retail  Sta¬ 
tioner,  and  Purchasing  Agent,  through 
only  ONE  medium  —  the 

Inland  Stationer 

Business  Equipment 
Journal 

^  An  examination  of  the  magazine  itself  shows  you  why. 

^  The  Office  Appliance  Dealer  and  the  Retail  Stationer  subscribe 
for  it  because  it  handles  the  selling  end  of  their  lines  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner.  Every  issue  contains  articles  of  sales  plans  of  real 
practical  value. 

^  The  Purchasing  Agent  subscribes  for  it  because  it  keeps  him  in 
close  touch  at  all  times  with  the  latest  and  best  developments  in 
business  equipment. 

^  You  can  reach  all  three  with  one  advertisement  and  at  one  price 

by  using  on/p  INLAND  STATIONER— BUSINESS  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  JOURNAL.  Let  us  send  you  some  important  facts. 

Inland  Stationer 

Business  Equipment  Journal 

624-632  Sherman  Street 
Chicago 


THK 

PRINTING 

ART 

^^The  Fashionplate  of  Printerdoin* 

THE  HANDSOMEST 
PRINTING-TRADE  JOURNAL 
PUBLISHED 

Design,  typography,  colorwork, 
engraving,  and  other  features  are 
fully  covered  each  month.  It  is 
a  publication  that  interests  equally  the 
employing  printer,  compositor  and  press¬ 
man,  as  well  as  the  publisher,  engraver, 
and  booklover. 

Annual  subscription,  $3.00j  single  copies, 

30  cents.  Foreign  subscriptions,  $5.00, 
including  postage.  Canadian  subscrip¬ 
tions,  $3.75  per  year.  Mention  this 
magazine  and  secure  a  free  sample  copy. 

THE  PRINTING  ART 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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FOR  PRINTERS 


. . 

NON-EXPLOSVVI 
sVi^^RCOLIN  BooWff 

,  DELEj^cHEMICAL  CO 

^^6  W/LUAM 


Best  Detergent  for  cleaning  and  preserving  Rollers 


Polished  Copper 

for  Half-tone  and  Color  Processes 

Polished  Zinc 

for  Line  Etching,  Half-tone  and 
Ben  Day  Processes 

Chemicals,  Supplies 
and  Equipment 

for  the  Shop,  Gallery  and  Artroom 

National  Steel  and 
Copper  Plate  Co. 

OFFICES  AND  STOCKROOMS 
704-6  Pontiac  Bldg.,  542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
1235  Tribune  Bldg.,  City  Hall  Square,  New  York 
214  Chestnut  St.  :  ;  :  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FACTORIES 

1133-114.3  West  Lake  Street  :  Chicago,  III. 

220-224  Taaffe  Place  :  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Vest-Pocket 
Manual  of 
Printing 


A  full  and  con¬ 
cise  explanation 
of  the  technical 
points  in  the 
printing  trade, 
for  the  use  of 
ttie  printer  and 
his  patrons 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 


Punctuation  ;  The  Comma,  Semicolon,  Colon, 
Period,  Note  of  Interrogation,  Exclamation  Mark. 
Hyphen,  Marks  of  Parenthesis,  Dash,  Apostrophe 

—  Capitalization  — Style;  The  Use  and  Non-useof 
Figures,  Aobreviations,  Italicizing,  Quotations  — 
Marked  Proof  —  Corrected  Proof — Proofreaders’ 
Marks— Make-up  of  a  Book— Imposition  and  Sizes 
of  Books  — Sizes  of  the  Untrimmed  Leaf— Type 
Standard  —  Number  of  Words  in  a  Square  Inch  — 
Relative  Sizes  of  Type —  Explanation  of  the  Point 
System — Weight  of  Leads  Required  for  any  Work 

—  Number  of  Leads  to  the  Pound —To  Print  Con¬ 
secutive  Numbers — To  Prevent  Coated  Paper  from 
Peeling — Engraving  and  Illustrating  —  Definitions 
of  the  Principal  Technical  Terms  Used  in  Fine 
Bookbinding — Relative  Values  of  Bindings— Direc¬ 
tions  for  Securing  Copyright  —  Correct  Sizes  of 
Flat  Writing  Papers  —  Sizes  of  Ruled  Paper  — 
Regular  Envelope  Sizes  — Standard  Sizes  of  News¬ 
papers — Leads  for  Newspapers— Newspaper  Meas¬ 
urements —  Imposition  of  Forms. 


Conaienient  vest-pocket  size.  Neatly  hound 
in  leather.,  round  corners  -,  86  pages:,  50  cts. 


The  Inland  Printer  Co. 

1729  Tribune  Bldg.  632  Sherman  Street 

WEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Copper  and 

Zinc  Plates 

CELEBRATED  SAl 

‘IN  FINISH  BRAND 

FOR  PHOTO^CNGR/ 

WING  AND  etching 

W  AG  D  A tr 

The  American  Steel 

;TU  R  t  D  0  ¥ 

Bl  Copper  Plate  Co. 

116  NASSAU  STREI 

ST/  NEW  YORK,  N*  Y. 

We  cater  to  the  Printing  Trade 
in  making  the  most  up-to-date 
=  line  of  ^ — - = 

Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 

for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing  Form  Letters. 

MITTAG  &  VOLGER,  Inc. 

PARK  RIDGE.  NEW  JERSEY 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


empire; 

linotype 

SCHOOL 

FRANK  F.  ARNOLD,  Mamaoer 
419  First  Ave.,(Near  24thSt.) 
NtW  YORK 

SPECIAL  FALL  RATES 

Write  for  booklet  and  dotes 
of  next  openings 


with  attractive  pictures  and  ample 
space  for  advertising  matter.  Good 
margin  of  profit.  Send  for  samples 
and  prices. 


U.  S.  Photogravure  Co. 

186  WEST  FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Our  Imported  and  Domestic 

1913  Calendar 
Samples 

are  now  ready.  The  kind  of  stock 
that  sells  and  makes  money  for  the 
printer.  $5.00  is  all  you  invest  for 
such  a  paying  business. 

Price  list  and  full  information  free 

PENN  GO.,  20  H  North  Sixth  Street 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


METALS 

Linotype,  Monotype,  Stereotype 
Special  Mixtures 

QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time. 

E.W.  Blatchford  Go. 

230  N.  Clinton  St.  5  Beekman  St. 

Chicago  New  York 


A  SULLIVAN  PRESS 

will  increase  the 
income  from 
your  waste 
paper,  by  pack¬ 
ing  it  in  neat, 
tight  bales  for 
storage  or  ship¬ 
ment.  Circular  64-F 

SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
122  South  Micbigaa  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


COKCERNIf^Ci 


A-HANDBOOF^ 
FOA  USERS  OF 

ti  XL  T  KTT  T  TnI  G 

ft 

m 

64  pages — Flexible  Cover— 3  x  6  inches”** 
a  sise  and  shape  most  convenient 
for  pocket  or  desk  use. 

A  CYCLOPEDIA 

OF 

EVERY»DAY  INFORMATION 

rOB  THE 

NON^FRINTER 
ADVERTISING  MAN 


Ever  feel  the  lack  of  technical  printing  knowledge  t 
“Concerning  Type”  tells  all  about  type,  how  it  is 
divided  into  text  and  display  faces,  explains  the  point 
system,  shows  eighteen  kinds  of  type— each  in  seven 
sizes;  contains  valuable  information  about  engrav¬ 
ings.  composition,  proofreading,  paper,  presswork, 
binding,  estimating,  a  complete  dictionary  of  printing 
terms,  and  a  hundred  other  things  you  should  know 
—but  probably  don’t.  Endorsed  by  every  one  who 
knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it. 


Price*  50  CezBls*  poitpaad 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

1  T29  TRIBU  N  E  BLDG.  «®  2  SM  EBMAN  ST. 

hlEWYOHR  CHICAGO  M 
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Gumming  Envelopes,  Machine  for .  573 

Labor  Lien,  Not  a .  574 

Machine  to  Punch  Hole  and  Tie  Cord 

Through  It  .  573 

Match-boxes,  Small  —  Paper  for  Covering 

Pasteboard  Boxes .  574 

Pad  to  Slip  Over  Ink  Platen .  572 

Paper,  Special  .  572 
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Riebe  Quoin  .  572 
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Steel-die  Stamping  Process .  575 
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Tin-wedding  Announcements.  Stock  for.  ...  574 

Resolved  .  611 

Richardson  Appointed  State  Printer .  603 

Schools  to  Have  Printing-  Plant .  603 

Shop  Efficiency  .  533 

Specialty  Device,  An  Effective .  571 

Specimen  Review  . 563 

Standardization.  Suggestions  in .  613 

Supplymen  on  Important  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee  .  614 
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Time-wasting' .  598 

Trade  Notes: 
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Color  and  Its  Application  to  Printing 

By  E.  G.  ANDREWS  ■ 

Color  is  attraction.  An  agreeable  attraction  is  a  favorable  introduction.  i 

Printed  matter  which  has  an  agreeable  attraction  in  form  and  color  is 
introduced  in  the  most  efTective  way.  Good  color  selection  is  of  prime  , 

importance  in  efficiency.  Efficiency  spells  success  for  printer,  pressman  i 

and  proprietor.  j 

i 

Color  and  Its  Application  to  Printing  Tells  How  and  Why 

It  is  not  a  ready  reference  book  of  color.  It  is  a  study.  By  study  only  ; 

can  the  true  inwardness  of  color  selection  be  determined.  The  weighing 
and  mixing  of  inks,  color  matching,  and  pressroom  difficulties,  are  the  ; 

subjects  of  Chapters  X,  XI  and  XII,  and  are  alone  worth  the  price  of 

the  work  to  many  pressmen.  i 

Handsomely  bound,  cloth  back,  stiff  boards,  half  paper  sides.  format.  Heavy  plate  paper. 

123  pages,  with  blank  sheets  for  notes.  47  illustrations.  3  color  inserts. 

Price,  $2.00 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  Publishers 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Sabin  Robbins  Paper  Co .  527 

Scott,  Walter,  k  Co .  491 

Seybold  Machine  Co .  495 
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Sullivan  Machinery  Co .  638 
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THE  MOST  COSTLY 

Element  of  Composing-room 
Expense  is 

HAND  WORK 


Quick-Change  Model  8 
Three-Magazine  Linotype 


Quick-Change  Model  9 
Four-Magazine  Linotype 


Hand  Composition 
Hand  Justification 
Hunting  for  Sorts 
Handling  in  Make-up 
Hand  Distribution 

These  multitudinous 
hand  operations  loom 
large  in  the  year’s  aggre¬ 
gate  of  costs.  They  skim 
the  cream  from  com¬ 
posing-room  profits.  The 
remedy  lies  in  the  use  of 


MULTIPLE 

MAGAZINE 

LINOTYPES 


Hand  in  hand  with  the  Linotype  way  goes  the  Thompson  Typecaster,  which 
makes  perfect  individual  type  from  Linotype  matrices,  Compositype  matrices,  or 
Thompson  matrices  with  equal  facility. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO:  1100  S.  Wabash  Ave.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  638-646  Sacramento  St.  NEW  ORLEANS:  549  BaronneSt. 

TORONTO  —  Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd.,  35  Lombard  Street 

RUSSIA  BUENOS  AIRES  —  Hoffmann  &  Stocker  MELBOURNE  -v 

SWEDEN  !  Mergenthaler  RIO  JANEIRO —  Emile  Lambert  SYDNEY  NSW  I 

NORWAY  !>Setzma»chinen-FabrikG.m.b.H.,  PORTO  ALEf^E  (Brazil)  -  Edwards,  WELUNGTON  N.*  Z.  f  Parsons  Trading  Co. 

D^^RkJ  Germany  HAVANA -Francisco  Arredondo  MEXICO  CITY.  MEX.  3 


Cooper  &  Co. 

^VANA  —  Fran< 

SANTIAGO  (Chile)  —  Enrique  Davis 


TOKIO — Teijiro  Kurosawa 


Recent  Decisions  on  the  Press  Question 

Below  are  given  the  names  of  59  purchasers  who  recently  installed  72  presses, 
and  who  reached  a  decision  as  to  which  is  the  best  press  to  buy.  These 
same  concerns  have  been  confronted  with  the  same  question  791  times 
before  and  reached  the  same  decision.  They  now  have  863  Miehle  Presses. 


Western  Bank  Note  &  Engravingr  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purchased  2  Miehles 

The  Williams  Ptg.  Co . New  York  City . 1 

Previously  purchased  28  Miehles 

F.  H.  Gilson  Co . Boston,  Mass . 1 

Previously  purchased  4  Miehles 

Ackerman-Quigley  Ptg.  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 2 

Previously  purchased  for  this  and  other  branches  6  Miehles 

Arcade  Ptg.  Co . Chattanooga,  Tenn . 1 

Little  &  Becker  Ptg.  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo . 1 

Presses  shipped  to  Europe  during  November . 11 

Previously  shipped  to  Europe  S45  Miehles 

Chappie  Pub.  Co.,  Ltd . Boston,  Mass . 1 

Previously  purchased  9  Miehles 

Hotchkiss  Ptg.  Co . Chicago,  Ill . .'  .1 

The  Stratton  Press,  Inc . Newton,  Mass . 1 

Western  Newspaper  Union . Charlotte,  N.  C . 1 

Previously  purchased  for  this  and  other  branches  88  Miehles 

The  James  Bayne  Co . Grand  Rapids,  Mich ....  1 

Previously  purchased  5  Miehles 

C.  E.  Sheppard  Co . New  York  City . 1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

The  Volkszeitung  Co . St'  Paul,  Minn . 1 

Previously  purchased  2  Miehles 

Evening  Wisconsin  Co . Milwaukee,  Wis . 2 

Previously  purchased  6  Miehles 

Beck  Engraving  Co . Philadelphia,  Pa . 5 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

W.  B.  Chew  &  Son . Xenia,  Ohio . 1 

The  Hepner  Press . New  York  City . 1 

Bramhall  Ptg.  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purchased  for  this  and  other  branches  6  Miehles 

A.  W.  Hyatt  Staty.  Mfg.  Co . New  Orleans,  La . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

Metropolitan  Syndicate  Press . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purchased  5  Miehles 

The  Crowell  Pub.  Co . Springfield,  Ohio . 1 

Previously  purchased  6  Miehles 

The  Vermont  Printing  Co . Brattleboro,  Vt . 1 

River  Raisin  Paper  Co . Monroe,  Mich . 1 


Transo  Paper  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purchased  5  Miehles 

Clemens  &  Frederick . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

Manz  Engraving  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 2 

Previously  purchased  29  Miehles 

The  Standard  Publishers . Regina,  Sask . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

Saults  &  Pollard  Co . Winnipeg,  Man . 1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

Smith  Advertising  Co . Xenia,  Ohio . 2 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co . Camden,  N.  J . 1 

Previously  purchased  1  Miehle 

John  R.  Getts  &  Bro . Philadelphia,  Pa . 1 

A.  R.  Barnes  &  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purchased  10  Miehles 

Times-Record  Ptg.  Co . Valley  City,  N.  D . 1 

Faulkner-Ryan  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 2 

Previously  purchased  2  Miehles 

Shapiro  &  Portugal . New  York  City . 1 

National  Blank  Book  Co . Holyoke,  Mass . 1 

Previously  purchased  6  Miehles 

The  Paterson  Composition  Co . Paterson,  N.  J . 1 

Kirby-Cogeshall  Co . Milwaukee,  Wis . 1 

The  Pinkham  Press . Boston,  Mass . 1 

The  Sparrell  Print . Boston,  Mass . 1 

William  G.  Hewitt . Brooklyn,  N.Y . 2 

Previously  purchased  2  Miehles 

Fred  Klein  Co . Chicago,  Ill . 1 

Previously  purchased  4  Miehles 

M.  B.  Brown  Ptg.  &  Binding  Co . New  York  City . 2 

Previously  purchased  9  Miehles 

Wm.  Mitchell  Ptg.  Co . Greenfield,  Ind . 1 

Previously  purchased  3  Miehles 

Towne  &  Robie . Franklin,  N.  H . 1 

American  Printing  Co . Milwaukee,  Wis . 1 

Bireley  &  Elson  Ptg.  Co . Los  Angeles,  Cal . 1 

F.  V.  Dewey . Hanford,  Cal . 1 

Jeffrey  &  McPherson  Co . Minneapolis,  Minn . 1 

The  Johnstown  Independent . Johnstown,  Ohio . 1 


Shipments  for  November,  1911 — 72  Miehle  Presses 


The  Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Manufacturing  Company 

FACTORY:  Corner  Fourteenth  and  Robey  Streets  GHicagO,  IlHnois,  U.  S.  A.  SOUTH  SIDE  OFFICE:  326  S.  Dearborn  Street 

New  York  Office,  38  Park  Row  Philadelphia  Office,  Commonwealth  Building  Boston  Office,  164  Federal  Street  Dallas  Office,  411  Juanita  Building 

San  Francisco  Office,  401  Williams  Building,  693  Mission  Street  Portland,  Ore.,  Office,  506  Manchester  Building,  85^^  Fifth  Street 

94  Markgrafenstrasse,  Miehle  Druck-Pressen  G.  ra.  b.  H.,  Berlin,  Germany  Societe  Anonyme  des  Presses  Typographiques  Miehle,  7  Rue  Laffitte,  Paris,  France 

Herm.  Stolz  &  Co.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
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^faen  Dpnbletone  taks  ari^  Specified 
It  means  UHmaii’s  genuine 
Doubletoae  Inks  or  Ullmanines. 


Bnt  your  cnStomer  will. 

In  inaitatiye  specimen  books 
Not  only  our  very  desiSnations 
Are  frequeutly  apprppriated 


If  aawT  V/  f  fi/i  9 

From  us  or  our 
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New  Y ork  (uptown)  Philadelphia 
New  Y ork  (downtowp)  Cleyeland 
Chica.j^o  :  Ginqiniiati 
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YOU  NEED  “AN  EXHIBIT” 

This  advertisement  has  appeared  in  many  leading 
business  magazines  where  you  have  probably  seen 
it  before.  The  specimen  book  mentioned  is,  to  our 
knowledge,  the  finest  and  most  elaborate  showing 
of  letter-heads  ever  issued  in  behalf  of  a  writing 
paper.  In  arrangement  and  text  matter  it  is  de¬ 


signed  to  indicate  the  positive  value  of  good  busi¬ 
ness  stationery  and  it  has  proven  a  great  help  to 
printers  in  soliciting  orders  for  this  class  of  work. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  a  copy  write  us,  we’ll 
gladly  send  it.  Ask  about  “Printers’  Helps.’’ 

J.  W.  BUTLER  PAPER  CO. 


a  copy  of  'AitE:?diibiUof 
Jojr  Excellence'"' 


.  ittsincss  Siaiioaery  on  liis  .  It  is  ilie  inosi 

elaborate ,  artistic  and  cowmcia^  icsf  of  a. 
business  writing  paper  that  lias  ever  beetuissaei 
You  maybavc  a  copy  by  writia^  for  it  on  your  preseni 
btistfiess  tetterliead .  -  it  is  FREE  to  Ettyers  of 
stationery ,  tliiriy  -live  cents  in  stamps  to  others, 
Ifyottvratif  fine  stationery  yottshouldaskyonr  punier 
or  stationer  to  itsc  BROTHERdONATHAN  BOND, 
the  paper  whidiis  essentialE^  and  snccessfidly  m^e 
for  the  purpose  .  You  can  easily  identity  this 
paper  by  its  distinctive  hi^h  quality  and  the 
watermark  whidi  appears  in  eveiy  sheet  of  the 
genuine.  — —  Dont  fait  to  send  at  once^  foi^ 
‘An  ExhibiUyhether  yon  are  in  immediate/  j 
need  of  stationery  or  not .  € 
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Why  Use  Kamargo 
Covers? 

Tell  Your  Customers 


Every  printer  knows 
how  much  the  success  of  his 
catalog  work  depends  upon  tlie  cover, 
stock  used.  And  printers  who  use  Kamargo 
covers  know  why  they  make  catalogs  look  better, 
wear  better,  and  last  longer.  Experience  has  taught  them 
that  they  can  obtain  finer  results,  please  their  customers 
better,  and  make  a  fairer  profit  on  every  sort  of  catalog,  booklet, 
brochure  and  folder,  by  using 

Kamargo  Mills 

FOUNDED  1808 

Catalog  Covers 

In  SYSTEM  alone  this  month  we  are  urging  over  100,000  business  execu¬ 
tives —  probably  500,000  users  of  catalogs  —  to  ask  their  printers  why  it 
pays  to  use  these  beautiful,  unusual,  and  most  serviceable  covers.  And 
this  advertising  to  help  you  is  appearing,  and  will  continue  to  appear, 
in  SYSTEM  steadily.  Are  you  prepared  to  answer  the  inquiries 
resulting  from  this  advertising  ?  It  will  pay  you  to  recommend 
Kamargo  Covers. 

Simply  write  us  on  your  letter-head  to-day,  and  we  will  send  you 
the  Kamargo  Mills  Samples  de  Luxe.  It  is  an  interesting 
exhibit,  showing  31  actual  examples  of  the  unusually  beau¬ 
tiful  efifects  obtainable  with  Kamargo  Covers  —  a  text¬ 
book  on  catalog  treatment  that  will  prove  valu¬ 
able  to  every  printer. 

A  COPY  IS  READY  FOR  YO  U.  MAY  WE 
SEND  IT  TO  YOU  NOWF 


Knowlton  Bros  Inc. 

Cover  Dept.  B 

Watertown  New  York 


THE  HEAVIEST,  SIMPLEST,  MOST  COMPACT  AND  HANDSOMEST  TWO-REVOLUTION.  COMPARE  THIS  ILLUSTRATION  WITH  THAT  OF  ANY  OTHER. 

THE  BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 

New  York  Office,  38  Park  Row.  John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Agents,  London.  Miller  &  Richard,  Canadian  Agents.  Toronto,  Ontario 

BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  WESTERN  AGENTS,  168-172  W.  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO 

ST.  LOUIS,  KANS4S  CITY,  OMAHA,  ST.  PAUL,  SEATTLE,  DALLAS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Company,  31  Burling  Slip.  New  York.  Exporters  to  South  America,  with  branches  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Peru,  Argentina  and  Chile. 

The  Babcock  Optimus 
The  Babcock  Optimus 


We  prefer  to  install  the  Optimus  where  difficult  work  makes  exceptional  press  qualities 
necessary,  and  where  there  is  little  faith  in  efficient  printing  machines.  The  source  of  our 
confidence  is  the  fact  that  it  has  never  failed  under  trying  conditions,  or  ang  conditions. 

It  meets  so  easily  every  known  printing  requirement  that  its  reserve  capacity  for  the 
unknown  is  beyond  doubt.  Its  buyer  will  not  have  an  inefficient  machine  on  his  hands 
now  or  hereafter. 

Where  there  is  an  Optimus  among  other  two-revolutions  it  is  the  busiest.  It  gets  the 
heaviest  forms,  the  closest  register,  the  shortest  time.  Invariably  it  gets  the  forms  from 
which  longest  runs  must  be  made  because  it  is  kind  to  type  and  plates. 

The  strength  that  uniformly  keeps  the  cylinder  on  the  bearers;  the  rigidity  that  gives  a 
tissue  overlay  its  full  effect;  the  splendid  precision  of  a  faultless  driving  motion,  are  mainly 
responsible  for  the  preference  given  it  in  work.  Unlike  every  other  it  does  not  gutter. 

These  qualities  are  surely  needed  if  the  very  best  is  to  be  done.  Superlatively  they  are 
in  the  Optimus  only.  To  them  add  the  best  in  distribution,  delivery  and  speed. 

SET  IN  AUTHORS  ROMAN 
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SIX  GREAT  CHICAGO  DAILIES 

Now  Mail  Their  Papers  on  the 

COX  MULTI-MAILER 


Twelve  of  these  machines  each  day  mail  here  193,000  papers,  varying  from 
eight  pages  to  eighty  in  size,  and  they  do  it  in  one  and  two-thirds  hours. 
Mail-room  and  galley-room  costs  are  cut  in  two,  the 
time  of  mailing  is  reduced,  and  complaints  of 
misdeliveries  disappear. 


Standard  Multi-Mailer  No.  10  running  Chicago  Tribune  Mail 


The  efficiency,  durability,  accuracy  of  these  machines  has  been  proven 
by  the  successful  mailing  of  more  than  100,000,000  newspapers. 


FULL  INFORMATION  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

COX  MULTI-MAILER  COMPANY 

443  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Positive  Evidence  of  Superiority 
of  the  SCOTT  Six-Roller  Offset 

Presses 


^These  Machines  have 
been  adopted  by  the 
following  concerns,  after 
a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  in  many  cases 
even  after  other  makes 
of  Offset  Presses  were  tried  out  and  found  wanting: 


Heubner-Bleistein  Patents  Company  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 
CurtTeich  &  Co.,  Inc.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Previously  purchased  3  SCOTT  4-Roller  Offsets 

American  Lithograph  Co.  New  York  City 

Previously  purchased  3  SCOTT  4-Rolier  Offsets 

A.  Hoen  &  Co.  Richmond,  Va. 

Gies  &  Co.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Previously  purchased  1  SCOTT  4-Roller  Offset 

Stone,  Ltd.  Toronto,  Ont. 

Forbes  Lithograph  Mfg.  Co.  Boston,  Mass. 

Niagara  Lithograph  Co.  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 

Edwards  &  Deutsch  Co.  Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  C.  Kropp  Co.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


8  Machines 
3 

3 


Among  other  satisfied  users  of  SCOTT  Four-Roller  Offset  Presses  are 


Ketterlinus  Litho  Mfg.  Co, 
Brooks  Bank  Note  Co,, 
Artcraft  Litho.  Co., 
Regensteiner  Colortype  Co. 
Herman  &  Brokaw, 
Northwestern  Litho,  Co. 


,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Chicago,  Ill, 
New  York  City 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Pioneer  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
Bennett-Stubbs  Litho.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Gubelman  Publishing  Co 
Higgins  &  Gollmar, 

Malvin  Richter, 

John  F.  Scherber, 


Newark,  N.  J. 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
Boston,  Mass. 


And  many  others 


The  SCOTT  Is  Best  — Forget  the  Rest 


STANDARD  SIZES  ;  28  x  38 


34  X  46  — ■  34  X  52 


34x58  —  38x52  —  38x58 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  J.  SCOTT,  General  Manager 

Main  Office  and  Factory's  Plainfield*  New  Jersey*  U.  S«  A. 

NEW  YORK,  41  Park  Row  CHICAGO,  Monadnock  Block 
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—  all  around  the  earth 

they  save  money  for  their  owners 


Canton,  China,  Sept.  22,  1911. 

Oswego  Machine  Works , 

hi el  Gray,  Jr. ,  Prop’r, 

Oswego ,  h .  Y . 

DEAR  SIR: 

About  three  years  ago  we  purchased  one  of 
your  OSWEGO  Power  Cutting  Machines,  vi/hich  is 
giving  us  excellent  service,  and  we  now  want 
another  one  of  these  machines  in  a  different  size 
with  electric  motor  drive.  We  shall  not  wait  to 
hear  from  you  as  to  what  the  price  will  he,  hut 
request  you  now  to  ship  to  us  at  your  earliest 
convenience  and  confidently  expect  you  to  treat 
us  as  you  v^ould  want  to  he  treated  under  similar 
circumstances.  Give  us  your  hest  discount  for 
cash.  As  soon  as  you  have  the  machine  ready, 
advise  our  hankers,  and  the  money  will  he  sent  to 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHIhA  BAPTIST  PUBLICATIOh  SOCIETY, 
(Signed)  R.  E.  Chambers,  General  Secretary. 


Write  and  ask  us  about  the  Double  Shear  OSWEGO  Auto,  that  cuts  the  cost. 

OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS 

NIEL  GRAY,  Jr.,  Proprietor  OSWEGO,  NEW  YORK- 
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GRASS  IS  CHEAP 

—But  fVho’d  Eat  It^ 

Low  COST  of  production  doesn’t 
mean  high  profits  any  more  than  low  eost 
of  food  necessarily  means  high  living. 

^  The  lesson  of  the  Philadelphia  Cost 
Convention  (like  that  of  Denver)  was  that 

Printers’  Profits  come  out  of 
QU A EITY  rather  than 
Cheapness  of  production 

^Of  course,  if  you  can  get  both  quality 
and  cheapness  it’s  all  the  better. 

^  That  is  why  the  most  prosperous  printers 
in  America  (big  and  little)  use  Monotypes. 

^  First,  because  Monotype  type  and  Monotype  composition  give 
the  highest  quality  results  known  to  the  printing  art. 

^  Next,  because  the  Monotype  can  be  kept  busy  on  profitable  work 
more  hours  a  day  than  any  other  machine. 

THE  MONOTYPE 

Gets  a  Printer  More  Work,  Higher  Prices 
MORE  PROFITS 

and  we  have  a  thousand  letters  from  printers  to  prove  it. 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co. 

Philadelphia 
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This  page  composed  exclusively  in  Monotype  faces  and  borders 


Prepared  by 

Bauer  &  Black 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


CO 


Aseptic  Handy  Pa^ 
Absorbent  Cotton 


Bi=Sterilized 


CAUTION:  ForjS^vou'f^^roleclion  see  that  *-**  ‘ 

//  *  i7 

B  &.  B  ASBpt0^;Handy  Package  appears  on  every  wrapper 


The  B&*B  Handy  Package  was  formerly  wra 
This  improved  seal  with  string  to  open  has  been  a 
all  possibility  of  contamination  due  to  a  toi 


Bi=Sterilized 


CAUTION:  For  your  protection — see 
that  B&B  Aseptic  Handy  Package 
appears  on  every  label 


Prepared  by 

Bauer  &  Black 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


CAUTION:  For 
that  B&B  Asep 
appears  on  every 


The  B&B  Handy  Package  was  formerly  wrapped  in  paper. 

This  improved  seal- with  string  to  open  has  been  adopted  to  overcome 
all  possibility  of  contamination  due  to  a  torn  wrapper. 


The  B 
This  improv 
all  p 


Full  Automatic  Push-button 
Control  Systems 

For  the  Operation  of 
Newspaper  Presses 


Complete  Motor  and  Control  Equipments  for  Direct  and 
Alternating  Current  Circuits  Manufactured  and  Installed 


Send  for  Bulletin  No.  2394. 

SPRAGIE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Main  Offices!  527-531  West  34th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Branch  Offices: 

CHICAGO  .  •  •  •  e  .  ,  Fisher  Building  ATLANTA . Empire  Building 

PHILADELPHIA  .  ,  .  .  Witherspoon  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO . Rialto  Building 

BOSTON  201  Devonshire  Street  SLo  LOUIS . .  Chemical  Building 

BALTIMORE  •  •  e  »  Ameri  can  Building  MILWAUKEE  «  e  «  •  •  Cawker  Building 

PITTSBURGH  •  •  •  •  a  .  House  Building  SEATTLE . Colman  Building 
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Jaenecke’s 

Printing 

Inks 

Are  known  the  world  over 
for  their  uniform  quality  and 
excellence.  The  printers 
who  use  our  Inks  know  that 
this  statement  is  correct. 
Always  think  of  the  Anchor 
trade-mark  when  in  need  of 
inks  and  you’ll  make  no 
mistake. 


ASK  FOR  OUR  SPECIMEN-BOOK 


Main  Office  and  Works  —  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

THE  JAENECKE  PRINTING  INK  CO. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  New  Number,  531  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Old  Number,  351  Dearborn  Street 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS  DETROIT 


PITTSBURG 


BALTIMORE 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 


SHERIDAN  INTERNATIONAL 

SEWING  MACHINES 

MADE  IN  THREE  DIFFERENT  STYLES  AND  FOUR  SIZES 
COVERING  THE  FULL  RANGE  IN  SIZE  AND  EVERY  CLASS 
OF  BOTH  EDITION  AND  BLANK  BOOK  WORK 


No.  4,  Size  18  inches 

THE  MACHINES  ARE  SPLENDIDLY  CONSTRUCTED.  THEY  CAN 
DO  BETTER  AND  TIGHTER  SEWING.  THEIR  CAPACITY  IS 
GREATER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MACHINE  ON  THE  MARKET  TO-DAY 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Booklet  on  Sewing  Machines 

T.W.  &  G.  B.  SHERIDAN  GO. 

Established  1835 

OFFICES  AND  SALESROOMS 

56  and  58  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK  17  S.  Franklin  Street,  CHICAGO 

65-69  Mount  Pleasant,  LONDON,  E.  C.,  ENGLAND 
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SIX 

CROSS  FEEDERS 


ARE  USED  BY  THE 

LONDON  ILLUSTRATED  NEWS 

in  the  production  of  its  immense  weekly  edition  of  world -wide 
circulation.  The  highest  efficiency  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
output  are  the  requirements  that  have  led  to  the  selection  of  Cross 
Feeders  by  progressive  printing  plants  throughout  the  world. 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

DODSON  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO.  BRINTNALL  &  BICKFORD  THE  J.  L.  MORRISON  CO. 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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7 

^>6 


Larg^^X 

2  n.^ 


Smal/esf 
PcLraUe/ 
8  Pa^e. 


Sma/lesf 

Parafh/ 

/6  PoLgey 

3'X  8“ 


•* 


Largest  Parallel 
/6  Page 
8%"XZ4‘ 


Right  Angl 
Folds 


8  pages 
16  pages 
24  pages 
32  pages 


12  X  16  to  35  X  48 
12  X  16  to  35  X  48 
14  X  15  to  35  X  36 
14  X  20  to  35  X  48 


Oblong  and 
of  dummies. 


The  all-around  effciency  of 

The  DEXTER  No.  190 
JOBBING  FOLDER 

is  here  expressed  in  figures.  They 
are  significant^  for  they  show 
the  great  range  of  opportunity 
for  business  getting  and  hand¬ 
ling  that  this  jobber  offers.  Ob¬ 
long  and  irregular  folds  can  also 
be  made  by  special  imposition 


Largest  Parallel 
$  Page 
8V  X 


SHEET  AND  PAGE  SIZES 

Regular  Work 

Sheet  Sizes,  Inches  rage  Sizes,  Inches 

6  X  8  to  17l^  X  24 
4  X  6  to  12  X  17l^ 

3I  2  X  5  to  85^  X  12 
314  X  5  to  8^4  X  12 


Right  Angle 
Folds 

8  pages 
16  pages 
24  pages 
32  pages 


Gang  Work 

Sheet  Sizes,  Inches 

8  X  12  to  24  X  35 
12  X  16  to  35  X  48 
14  X  15  to  35  X  36 
14  X  20  to  35  X  48 


Page  Sizes,  Inches 
3  X  8  to  8?^  X  24 
3  X  8  to  8I2  X  24 
2l  2  X  7  to  6  X  17I  2 
2' 7x7  to  6  XI7I7 


many  irregular  folds  can  also  be  made  by  special  imposition.  Write  us  for  descriptive  booklet  and  set 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  451  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  PHILADELPHIA  185  Summer  Street,  BOSTON 
Dodson  Printers'  Supply  Co.,  ATLANTA,  GA.  Brintnall  &  Bickford,  568  Howard  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan,  LONDON,  ENGLAND  The  J.  L.  Morrison  Co.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The  Seybold 

Four-Rod  Embossing  Machine 

With  Mechanical  Feeding  Device 


Built  in  Four  Sizes :  22  x  28,  26  x  33,  28  x  38  and  32  x  42  inches 

Specially  equipped  for  highest-class  embossing  on  large  sheets  of  labels  and  postal 
cards,  calendars,  catalogue  and  book  covers,  paper  novelties,  paper  boxes,  etc. 

Guaranteed  to  give  absolutely  perfect  register  at  a  speed 
of  from  840  to  1,200  impressions  per  hour,  dependent 
upon  the  size  and  style  of  sheet  being  handled. 


LET  us  SEND  FULL  PARTICULARS 


THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  Highest-Grade  Machinery  for  Bookbinders^  Printers^  Lithographers^  Paper  Mills  ^ 

Paper  Houses^  Paper-Box  Makers^  etc. 

Embracing  —  Cutting  Machines,  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  Book  Trimmers,  Die-Cutting  Presses,  Rotary 
Board  Cutters,  Table  Shears,  Corner  Cutters,  Knife  Grinders,  Book  Compressors,  Book  Smashers, 

Standing  Presses,  Backing  Machines,  Bench  Stampers;  a  complete  line  of  Embossing 
Machines  equipped  with  and  without  mechanical  Inking  and  Feeding  devices. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES:  New  York,  70  Duane  Street;  Chicago,  426  South  Dearborn  Street. 

AGENCIES  :  J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  J.  L.  Morrison  Co.,  Toronto,  Out.;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
Keystone  Type  Foundry  of  California,  638  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Barnhart  Type  Foundry  Co.,  1102  Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  DROP  A  POSTAL  TO 

THE  I  T.  a  COMMISSION 

632  SO.  SHERMAN  STREET,  CHICAGO 

Terms  —  $23  for  cash,  or  $25  if  paid  in  installments  of  $2 
down  and  $1  a  week  till  paid.  The  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  gives  a  rebate  or  prize  of  $5  to  each 
student  who  finishes  the  Course. 


. 

ymcM^Sx^ 
tm  compositorh  work. 
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‘V\>cro-^v-o^.  ’V^vcro-^tolT^. 


ESTABLISHED  1830 


•COES" 

TRADE-MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 

Paper  Knives 

are  just  enough  better  to  warrant  inquiry 
if  you  do  not  already  know  about  them. 

“New  Process”  quality.  New  package. 

“ COES ”  warrant  (that’s  different)  better  service  and 

No  Price  Advance! 

In  other  words,  our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  all 
improvements  at  no  cost  to  them. 

LORING  COES  ^  CO..  Inc. 

DEPARTMENT  COES  WRENCH  CO. 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

New  York  Office — W.  E.  ROBBINS,  21  Murray  Street 
'  Phone,  6866  Barclay 


COES  RECORDS 


First  to  use  Micrometer  in  Knife  work . 1890 

First  to  absolutely  refuse  to  join  the  Trust . 1893 

First  to  use  special  steels  for  paper  work . 1894 

First  to  use  a  special  package . 1901 

First  to  print  and  sell  by  a  ‘‘printed  in  figures**  Price-list  •  .  •  •  •  1904 

First  to  make  first-class  Knives,  any  kind  1830  to  1903 

COES  is  Always  Best! 


e 


AreY  ou  Installing  a  Bindery? 


LET  LATHAM  FIGURE  WITH  YOU 
We  Furnish  Complete  Bindery  Outfits 


MONITOR  Extra  Heavy  Power  Perlorator#  with  Feed  Gau^e 

Receiving  Bos  and  Motor  attached  MONITOR  Power  Multiplex  Punch 


We  also  manufacture  Single  Punching  Machines,  Embossers,  Greasers  and 
Scorers,  Job  Backers,  Standing  Presses,  Table  Shears,  Stub  Folders,  etc. 


Latham  Machinery  Co. 


CHICAGO,  -  -  306-312  Canal  Street 

NEW  YORK,  -  -  -  8  Reade  Street 

BOSTON,  -  -  _  130  Pearl  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  1001  Chestnut  Street 


5-2 
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HOOLE  MACHINE  & 
ENGRAVING  WORKS 

29-33  Prospect  Street  111  Washington  Street 
=  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  =— = 

“  Hoole  ’’ 
Check 
End-Name 
Printing 
Machine 

A  Job  of  500  End-Names  can  be  set  up  and  run 
off  on  the  “HOOLE”  Check  End-Name  Printing 
Machine  at  a  cost  of  nine  cents,  and  the  work  will 
equal  that  of  the  printing-press.  Let  us  refer  you  to 
concerns  who  are  getting  the  above  results. 

■  ■  ■  Manufacturers  of  ■ 

End-Name,  Numbering,  Pa^in^  and 
Bookbinders*  Machinery  and  Finishing 
Tools  of  all  kinds. 


EDDY 

PAPER 

TESTER 


There  is  but  one  accurate  way  to  compare  samples  of 
paper  for  quality,  and  that  is  by  mechanical  test.  For  this 
reason  the  U.  S.  Government,  Paper  Mills  and  Jobbers,  and 
all  others  who  KNOW,  use  paper  testers. 

The  “Eddy  Paper  Tester”  registers  numerically  the 
strength  of  each  sample  you  examine.  With  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  and  your  own  brains,  could  you  ever  fail  to  select  the 
best  values  ? 

The  cost  of  the  tester  is  small,  and  as  we  can  not  demon¬ 
strate  the  instrument  to  you  personally,  we  will  send  one  on 
ten  days’  trial  if  you  desire. 

Wnre  us. 

DOBLER  &  MUDGE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

European  Sales  Agents 


H.  B.  LEGGE  &.  Co.,  81  Cannon  St.,  London 
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Carnegie  Says  to  Young  Men : 

“To  advance  in  your  position, 
do  something  good  to  attract 
attention  to  yourself  frotn  those 
above  you. 


Challenge  Cast  Iron  Sectional  Blocks 


We  Say  to  Pressroom  Foremen,  Ifoung  and  Old: 

pUT  in  a  “plug”  for  the  EXPANSION  PLATE-MOUNTING  SYSTEM.  Its  use 
will  enable  you  to  cut  down  your  make-ready  time  one-half,  plates  may  be  registered 
in  one-tenth  the  time  and  the  terrors  which  usually  beset  a  “long  run”  fade  into 
insignificance. 

"John  certainly  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,”  exclaims  the  old  man”  as  he  glances  over  the 
cost  tickets. 

More  than  one  pressroom  foreman  has  advanced  by  tying  up  to  the  EXPANSION.  No  pressman’s 
technical  education  is  complete  without  a  knowledge  of  this  modern  plate-mounting  system.  Information 
full  and  free,  upon  request. 

The  Challenge  Machinery  Company 


Salesroom  and  Warehouse 
124  So.  Fifth  Ave.»  Chicago 


Grand  Haven,  Michigan 


What  Is  the  Most  Valuable  Thing 

in  the  World? 

TIME!  Time  is  without  price.  You  can  buy  everything  but  Time.  Yet  Time, 
precious  and  priceless,  belongs  to  everybody:  —  you  have  aright  of  ownership  in  Time 
equal  to  your  competitor.  Who  makes  the  most  of  it  — you,  or  he? 

JOB  arrived  at  9  a.  m.;  100  copies  wanted  for  the  20tli  Century  Ltd.  at  2:30  p.  m. 

Foreman,  a  live  one,  laid  it  out  with  a  few  swift  passes  ;  sent  cuts  with  layout  to  Potter 
Proof  Press  for  four  proofs  with  cuts  in  exact  location,  exact  margins  and  size  of  paper. 

He  divided  copy  among  four  compositors,  each  of  whom  had  an  exact  dummy  to  work 
from.  At  12  m.  prover  got  the  forms.  At  1  p.  m.  he  had  100  proofs,  not  distin¬ 
guishable  from  press  proofs,  done  in  two  colors  on  ihe  Potter  Proof  Press.  Job  delivered 
ahead  of  time.  Satisfied  customer.  Long  runs  not  disturbed.  Expensive  machines 
and  men  not  used.  Time  —  priceless  time  —  saved. 

The  yardstick  of  industrial  achievement  is  output  per  unit  of  time.  Write  that  axiom 
on  your  mind  with  indelible  ink.  Get  sample  proofs,  styles,  sizes,  prices.  The 
Potter  Proof  Press  is 


A.  F.  WANNER  &  COMPANY 

431  South  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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Both  Are  Ten  Years  Old — One  is 
Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  Paper 


Ten  years  ago  we  sealed  two 
sheets  ot  paper  in  an  envelope  and 
put  it  in  the  safe.  One  was  a  sheet  of 
Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  Paper  —  the 
other  was  a  sheet  of  ledger  paper 
claimed  to  be  equal  to  ours. 

We  have  just  opened  the  envelope  and 
have  found  that  our  sheet  is  as  white 
and  clear  in  color  and  as  strong  as  ever. 
It  is  as  good  as  new  in  every  respect. 

The  other  paper  has  lost  strength  and 
is  yellow  in  color.  The  photographic 
illustration  shows  the  difference.  The 
other  paper  has  deteriorated. 

This  is  really  no  test  at  all  for  Brown’s 
Linen  Ledger  Paper.  There  are  tons 
of  it  made  40  or  50  years  ago  which 
to-day  is  as  white,  clear  and  strong  as 
when  it  left  our  mill. 


A  GE  never  discolors  or  weakens 
Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  Paper. 
That  is  why  it  is  used  by  big  corpora¬ 
tions,  State  and  County  Governments 
and  accepted  as  standard  by  Uncle  Sam. 

Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  Paper  is  made 
of  clean,  white  rags.  It  is  not  bleached 
with  strong  chemicals.  Chemicals 
weaken  the  paper  fibre  and  in  time 
weaken  and  discolor  the  paper. 

Printers  should  keep  Brown’s  Linen  Ledger 
Sample-book  in  a  handy  place  for  ready  refer¬ 
ence.  Customers  who  want  loose-leaf  papers 
that  won’t  tear  or  curl  —  or  papers  for  ledgers 
and  books  that  must  be  preserved,  will  find 
just  what  they  want  in  our  Sample-books. 

Write  for  Sample-books. 

We  also  manufacture  All-Linen  and 
Bond  Papers  of  the  better  grades. 

L.  L.  BROWN  PAPER  COMPANY, 

Adams,  Berkshire  County,  Mass.  Established  1850 


Facsimile  of  the  nxater-mark  njchich  appears  in  each  sheet. 
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GOOD - 

MATERIAL  — 

VERY  LATEST 
IMPROVED 
MODEL 
BUILT  FOR 
STE¬ 
REO. 

OR 

ELEC¬ 
TRO. 

PLATES 


LET  US 

TELL 

YOU 

MORE 

ABOUT 

IT. 


- BETTER - 

WORKMANSHIP  — 


Main  Office  and  Works; 

DOVER,  N.  H. 


Ntw  York  Oflice:  261  Broadway 

GIBBS-BROWER  CO. 


AGENTS 

Canada:  The  J.  L.  Morrison 
Co.,  Toroiilo.  Cireal  Britain  : 
John  Haddon  &  Co.,  London. 
South  America:  J.  Wasser- 
nianii  &  Co.,  Buenos  Aires. 


KIDDER  PRESS 
COMPANY 


—  BEST 
RESULTS 


3  IN  1 

ARE 

REPRESENTED 
BY  TPIIS  ROLL 
PRODUCT 
ROTARY 
WRAPPING 
AND  TISSUE 
PAPER  PRESS. 


**The  Johnson  Way”  Has  Won  the  Day 

with  a  method  of  care  that  preserves  rollers,  clean,  tacky  and  flexible  like  new,  and  saves  wash-up 
time.  There  are  no  more  troubles  with  hard,  shrunken  or  cracked  rollers;  no  bent  stocks 
and  damaged  surfaces;  no  dirty,  greasy  floors;  no  rag  and  oil  receptacles 
scattered  about  the  room;  order  and  cleanliness  become  automatic; 
there  is  entire  absence  of  the  usual  fire  hazard. 


Extract  We  consider  no  pressroom  complete  without  Johnson  Automatic  Roller  Racks. 

Letter  They  tend  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  pressroom,  as  well  as  serving  as  a  time- 

No,  5  wash-ups.  the  CARGILL  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Copy  of  the  complete  text  of  this  letter  and  others  equally  interesting  will  be  forwarded  on  request. 

Part  of  pressroom,  Cargill  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  one  of  Michigan's  finest  printers 


Johnson 
Automatic 
Roller  Rack 
Company,  Ltd. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


HAMILTON  R.  MARSH 
Eastern  Representative: 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
321  Pearl  St.  211-213  Chancellor  St. 
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SOLD  BY 


Alban}',  N.  Y.,  Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 
Baltimore,  M.  D.,  B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Tileston  &  Livermore  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  R.  H.  Thompson  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Chope-Stevens  Paper  Co. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Donaldson  Paper  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Crescent  Paper  Co. 

New  York  City,  Miller  &  Wright  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wilkinson  Brothers  &  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  O.  W.  Bradley  Paper  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co. 


iantali  ICpJigpr 

WILL  GUARD  YOUR 
RECORDS  FROM  AGE 
AND  DECAY  AS  THE 
DANISH  WARRIORS 
LONG  GUARDED  THE 
FRONTIERS  OF  CHRIS¬ 
TENDOM  FROM  THE 
HEATHEN. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

B.D.RISING  PAPER  CO. 

HOUSATONIC,  BERKSHIRE  COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Carver  Automatic  Die  Presses 


Are  the  best  for  registered  work,  steel- 
plate  printing,  box  tops,  calendars,  checks, 
photo-mounts,  and  all  commercial  work. 

They  are  the  most  economically  operated 
and  cost  the  least  for  repairs. 

If  you  would  know  the  real  worth,  in¬ 
quire  of  users ;  especially  where  they  are 
operated  with  other  makes. 

Our  Card  Feeding  Attackmejit  will  interest 
you.  _ 

Our  presses  are  manufactured  in  the 
following  sizes : 

4^x9  in.  2^x8  in. 

x8  “  2^x4“ 


C  R.  Carver  Company  ^raTLlDE^PHiA^'pf" 

Canadian  Agents :  E.xport  Agent,  except  Canada: 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg.  PARSONS  TRADING  CO.,  Sydney,  Mexico  City  and  New  York. 

.  J.  H.  SCHROETER  &  BRO.,  .-Vtlanta,  Ga.,  Southern  Agents. 
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Why  W aste  Money  on  Poor  Electrotypes  ? 

There  is  no  good  argument  in  defense  of  using  ‘'thin-shell”  or  cheap  electrotypes 
when  the  very  best  can  be  had  at  the  same  price.  There  is  but  one  method  of  satisfying 
the  users  of  electrotypes,  and  that  is  dependable  electrotypes  and  prompt  service. 


Do  You  Know  About  Our  Famous 
Nickeltype  Plates? 

Users  who  appreciate  high-class  work  praise  the  efficiency 
of  our  nickeltypes  and  we  know  there  are  none  better  at  any 
price.  If  you  have  a  high-class  job  in  mind,  let  us  submit 
samples  of  work  both  by  plate  and  printed  results.  This  will 
tell  the  story.  Nickeltypes  are  the  one  certain  process  of  perfect 
and  satisfactory  reproduction. 


Our  Entire  Plant  is  Fully 
Equipped 

with  new  and  modern  machinery,  and  in  the  hands  of  expert 
workmen.  We  are  capable  of  handling  your  work  with  ab¬ 
solute  satisfaction. 

Buyers  of  electrotypes  should  increase  the  appearance  of 
their  product  through  the  use  of  better  electrotypes,  and  this 
may  be  accomplished  with  the  American  Electrotype  service. 


Phone  Franklin  2264.  Automatic  53753.  M-^e  will  call  for  your  business. 


AMERICAN  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY 

24-30  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago 


Patented  in 

United  States 
Great  Britain 
France 
Belgium 


A  GOOD 

STAPLING 

MACHINE 


Means  Economy  in  the 
Printing-Office 

It  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  to  every  printing- 
office  that  does  not 
have  a  wire  stitcher. 


The  Acme 
Binder  No.  6 


is  a  good  stapling  ma¬ 
chine.  It  has  stood  the 
test  for  years  and  has 
been  improved  through 
practical  experience 
with  the  demands  of 
printing-offices.  A 
stapling  machine  helps 
in  securing  business. 
Get  one  and  do  your 
own  pamphlet  binding 
in  the  most  economic 
and  expeditious 
manner. 

The  Acme  leads  them 
all  and  is  for  sale  by 
Printers’ Supply  Houses 
throughout  the  United 
States.  For  further  and 
full  particulars  write 

The  Acme  Staple 
Machine  Co.,  Ltd. 

112  North  Ninth  Street, 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Progress  Typewriter  Supply 
Co., Ltd., London,  England, 
European  Agent 


Its  “No  Trouble”  features  are  vitally  important  to 


every  printer. 

Bulletin  142E,  describing  it,  is  important  to  yoti  for  the 
information  it  contains,  whether  you  need  motors  now  or  not. 

Send  for  it. 

CROCKER-WHEELER  COMPANY 

AMPERE,  N.  J.  BIRMINGHAM  BOSTON  CHICAGO  CLEVELAND 
DENVER  DETROIT  NEWARK  NEW  HAVEN  NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURG  SAN  FRANCISCO  SYRACUSE 


B37 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD  NOT  TO  STUDY 
THIS  MOTOR  CAREFULLY 
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is  scientificallyconstructed,  each 
part  of  the  best  material,  is  built 
like  a  watch.  Its  high  speed 
averages  2,400  impressions  an 
hour,  perfect  register, book-form 
or  four-color  work,  and  it  is 
equipped  with  the  best  inking 
system.  Catalogue  will  be  supplied  upon  request,  or  special  representative  will  call  and  see  you. 


The  Swink  Printing  Press  Company  ^’oELPHCSrOHIO**'** 


Ask  the  Printer  Who  Owns  One 


The  best  proof  of  our  claims  for  the  SWINK  TWO-REVOLUTION 
PRESS  is  to  see  it  in  actual  operation  and  you  will  find  a  satisfied  user.  Its 
compact,  solidly  built  design  can  not  help  appealing  to  the 
buyer  who  in  most  in¬ 
stances  figures  on  space  as 
well  as  a  satisfactory  price. 


The 

Swink  High-Grade 
Two-Revolution 
Press 


PRINTERS 

cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  immense 
saving  obtained  in  every  direction,  as  well 
as  the  infinitely  greater  satisfaction  given 
to  customers,  when  supplying  labels  made 
with 

Non-Curling 
Gummed  Paper 

C.  We  make  these  Non-curling  Gummed 
Papers  in  every  conceivable  variety  of 
quality  of  paper  and  gumming,  and  have 
agents  distributing  them  in  every  large 
city  in  the  country. 


Write  for  samples 


Established  in  England  18H 
WAVERLY  PARK,  N.  J. 


An  Imprint  Matrix  Slide 

Will  Give  You 

a  New  Imprint  for  Every  Job 

The  up-to-date  printer  should  not  run  old, 
illegible  imprints.  Our  Imprint  Matrix  Slides 
are  made  to  fit  the  patent  dash  and  border 
block  of  the  Linotype,  and  with  one  or  more 
of  them  at  hand  an  unlimited  supply  of 
new,  clean  imprints  is  always  available.  The 
expense  is  slight,  the  benefits  great. 

A  FEW  SAMPLES 

VAN  DYCK  &  CO..  INC..  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN 

H.  G.  PUGH  PRINTING  CO.,  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

JOHN  C  RANKIN  CO..  54  &  56  DEY  ST  .  NEW  YORK 
PERKINS  BROS.  CO..  SIOUX  CITY 
THE  HUGH  STEPHENS  PRINTING  CO..  JEFFERSON  CITY 

THESEEMAN  PRINTERY,  DURHAM,  N.  C. 

THE  KANSAN  PRINTING  CO..  NEWTON.  KANSAS 
THE  GARDNER  PRINTING  CO.,  CLEVELAND 
EDWARDS  a  BROUGHTON  PRINTING  CO.  RALEIGH.  N  C 
COMMERCIAL  LITHO,  &  PTG.  CO..  SAVANNAH.  GA. 

Send  for  full  particulars. 

IMPRINT  MATRIX  CO. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
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LIGHT-WEIGHT 

CATALOGUE 

PAPER 

No.  10333 

An  agreeable  dead  finish  for  165 
or  175  line  half-tones.  One  of 
our  customers  had  been  using  65- 
pound  enameled  paper.  After 
careful  consideration  he  decided 
to  try  our  No.  10333  in  28-pound 
weight.  It  reduced  his  bill  for 
paper,  it  cut  his  postage  bill  prac¬ 
tically  in  half.  Let  us  send  you  a 
sample  from  his  catalogue.  You 
will  like  the  quality. 

PARSONS  TRADING  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

IMPORTERS  OF  LIGHT-WEIGHT  BOOK  PRINTING  PAPERS. 
BIBLE  PAPERS.  ESPARTO  AND  SPECIALTIES 


The  Fame  of  the 


Reliance  Photo- 


Engravers  ’ 
Press 


has  been 
won  on  its 


MERITS 


ALONE. 

Its  merits  are  the 
result  of 
Correct  Design, 
Proper  Leverage, 
Heavy  Squeeze, 
Uniform 
Impression, 
Rigidity, 
Accuracy, 
Durability. 


With  Rack  and  Pinion  Bed  Movement. 


Paul  Shniedewend  &  Co. 

627  W.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  U .  S.  A. 

Also  sold  by  lf''iUiams-Lloyd  Machinery  Co.,  638  Federal  Sf.,  Chicago; 
Geo.  Russell  Reed  Co.,  Sa/i  Francisco  and  Seattle;  United  Printing  Machi¬ 
nery  Co.,  New  York  and  “Boston;  New  York  ^lachinery  Co.,  201  Beckman 
St.,  New  York  City;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Toronto,  Montreal  and 
IVinnipeg;  Klirnsch  ^  Co.,  Frankfurt  am  M,,  Germany;  A.  IP.  Penrose 
(et  Co.,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 


The  CLEVELAND  FOLDER 


THE  EFFICIENT  PARALLEL,  OBLONG, 
AND  RIGHT-ANGLE  FOLDER 


717  Lakeside  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


—  Perfect  Register 

—  Highest  Speed. 

—  Greatest  Range  of  Sizes.  Sheets  2x3 

to  19y2x38. 

—  Largest  Variety  of  Folds. 

—  No  Tapes — No  Knives  used  in  Folding. 

—  Endorsed  by  Repeat  Orders, 

—  Installed  on  anUnconditionalGuarantee 

of  Absolute  Satisfaction. 


The  Cleveland  Folding 
Machine  Company 
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MEISEL  PRESS  & 
MEG.  COMPANY 

Factory  :  944  to  948  Dorchester  Ave. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


IT’S  THE  BIG  OUTPUT  AT  LOW  COST 


that  interests  the  printer.  We  build  presses  to 
suit  any  requirements.  Competition  demands 
immense  production  in  the  finished  product  — 
presses  that  print  one  or  both  sides  of  web  in 
one  or  more  colors,  number  or  perforate  one 
or  both  ways,  punch,  interleave  and  deliver 
product  cut  to  size  in  flat  or  folded  sheets  or 
slit  and  rewound  in  rolls.  We  design  and 
build  Special  Presses  to  order. 


One  of  our  Perfecting  Ro¬ 
tary  Sheet  Presses  printing 
2  colors  top  and  one  color 
reverse  side. 


UNIVERSAL 

TYPE 


JENNEY 
MOTORS 


ARE  THE  HIGH-GRADE  STANDARD 
FOR  ALL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 


AMERICAN  ROTARY  VALVE  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

Jenney  Electric  Manufacturing  Co. 


GENERAL  OFFICES  FACTORY 

156  No.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  Anderson,  Ind. 


VACUUM  CLEANING  MACH’Y— AIR  COMPRESSORS 


QUALITY— SERVICE 

Brislane-Hoyne  Co. 

Electrotypers  Nickeltypers 

412-414-416  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

OUR  PLANT  IS  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  EQUIPPED 
WITH  ALL  OF  THE  LATEST  IMPROVED  MA¬ 
CHINERY  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
HIGH-GRADE  PRINTING  PLATES 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  COUNTRY  ORDERS 


1,000  Magazines  for  Fifty  Cents 


GATHERED, 

STITCHED  AND 

COVERED 

Labor  (1)  operator . 

(1)  operator  assistant . 

(2)  good  feeders . 

(1)  good  feeder  assistant . 

(1)  good  take-off . 

Per  M . 

$3.00 

1.50 

3.00 

1.00 

1.50 

$  10.00 

.  $  0.3703 

Fixed  interest  .... 
Charges,  insurance  . 

Depreciation . 

Supt . . 

Per  M. . 

on  $8,000  6% 

.  .  “  “  2% 

.  .  5% 

.  . 

$  1.60 
.54 

1.33 

.12 

$  3.59 

.  $0.1330 

3,000  books  per  hour  X  9 — 

-27,000  books  per  day  , 

.  $  0.5033 

GEO.  JUENGST  &  SONS,  Croton  Falls,  New  York. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 
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THE  CHAMBERS 

Paper  Folding  Machines 


No.  440  Drop-Roll  Jobber  has  range  from  35x48  to  14x21  inches. 
THE  PRICE  IS  IN  THE  MACHINE. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Fifty-second  and  Media  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago  Office  524  West  Jackson  Boulevard 


“They  Are 
Goin^  Some” 

Six  hundred  and  twenty-two 

Win^-Horton  Mailers 

were  sold  in  1910. 

They  were  all  sold  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval,  but  not  a 
Mailer  was  returned. 

They  are  carried  in  stock 
at  printers’  supply  houses 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Full  particulars  supplied  on  re¬ 
quest  to  any  agency,  or 

CHAUNCEY  WING,  Mfr.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


JAMES  WHITE  PAPER  CO. 

Trade-mark 

Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

BOOK  AND  COVER  PAPERS 

219  W.  MONROE  STREET  CHICAGO 
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Slip  the  Cowan  Truck  under  the  pile, 
instead  of  repiling  onto  a  platform  truck. 


Load  the  Cowan  Truck  by  merely  depressing  the 

handle.  This  simple  positive  action  automatically  Unload  by  elevating  handle  and  pulling 

elevates  platform  and  locks  it  in  position.  out  truck. 


A  New  Way  to  Handle  Paper  Stock  in  Piles 


Completely  prevents  waste  of  stock  in  handling. 

Saves  at  least  half  the  time  and  labor  cost  of  ordinary  methods. 

Substitutes  inexpensive  platforms  which  you  can  build  yourself 
for  a  lot  of  expensive  platform  trucks. 

Keeps  stock  up  off  the  floor,  meeting  insurance  requirements 
without  the  expense  of  building  and  maintaining  platforms,  tables, 
benches,  etc. 


THE  COWAN  SYSTEM 


All  the  equipment  you  need  in 
this  simple  system  is  the  Cowan 
truck  and  its  inexpensive  plat¬ 
forms. 

You  keep  each  pile  of  stock  on 
its  separate  platform  and  use  the 
Cowan  truck  to  move  the  plat¬ 
form  whenever  and  to  wherever 
the  stock  is  needed. 

Slipping  the  truck  under  the 


platform  and  simply  depressing 
the  handle  elevates  the  load  and 
automatically  locks  it  in  position. 
It  is  the  first  and  only  simple, 
practical  and  efficient  method  of 
handling  paper  stock  without 
repiling.  And  has  already  been 
adopted  by  many  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  the  paper  trades. 
Write  at  once  for  booklet  and 
full  details  to 


THE  COWAN  TRUCK  COMPANY 


Main  Office  and  Factory,  No.  14  Water  Street  Holyoke,  Mass. 

New  York  Office  and  Salesroom,  Fourth  Avenue  Building,  380  Fourth  Ave. 
Chicago  Office  and  Salesroom,  No.  1320  Republic  Bldg. 

Atlanta  Office  and  Salesroom,  20  Auburn  Ave. 


Read  what 

White  fsf  Wychoff  i ay  about 
this  new  system. 

To  the  trade : 

This  system  was  devised 
by  our  superintendent, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Cowan,  to 
solve  our  own  paper  han¬ 
dling  problems. 

It  not  only  has  solved 
them,  but  its  extraordinary 
success  has  caused  many 
leading  paper  and  envelope 
makers  to  follow  our 
example. 

The  features  of  this 
system  are  its  simplicity, 
inexpensiveness,  and  ease 
of  installation. 

We  will  be  glad  to 
answer  all  questions. 

WHITE  &  WYCKOFF 
MFC.  CO, 

Manufacturing  Stationers 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


The  Cowan  Truck  —  a  low-down,  self-loading  truck  to  be  used  with  platforms  in  multiple. 


A  pile  of  15  nested  platforms  —  occupying 
the  space  of  one  ordinary  platform  truck. 
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WANTED 

I  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  wide¬ 
awake  printer  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis 
or  Kansas  City,  who  is  willing  to  equip 
his  plant  to  produce  a  line  of  profitable 
specialties.  Address,  stating  your  present 
equipment,  Henry  Drouet,  Sales  Agent, 
New  Era  Printing  Press,  No.  217  Mar- 
bridge  Building,  Broadway  and  34th 
Street,  New  York. 

THE  GUARANTEE 
BUILT  BY  THE  REGINA  COMPANY 


Waite  Die  and 


USERS’  OPINIONS 


“If  we  were  to  order  another  press  to-day  we  would  order  the 
•Waite.’  "  —CLARKE  &  COURTS.  Galveston,  Tex. 

“We  freely  express  the  utmost  satisfaction,  getting  the  best  of 
results  as  to  quality  of  work  together  with  output.  Contrary  to  reports 
the  machine  is  not  complicated  and  we  can,  without  hesitation, 
recommend  the  ‘Waite’  to  any  prospective  purchaser.  ” 

-THE  CARGILL  CO..  Houston,  Tex. 

“In  our  opinion  the  ‘Waite’  is  the  best  press  in  the  market. 

It  has  the  best  wiper  of  any  of  the  presses,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
wipes  more  like  the  human  hand  would  wipe  a  plate,  while  other 
presses  have  a  flat  wipe.  ” 

-AMERICAN  STATIONERY  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“The  above  (Plaza  Hotel)  letter-head  plate  has  had  85,000 
impressions  at  a  speed  of  30  a  minute  on  our  4  in.  x8  in.  Waite  Die 
Press.’’  -CAMERON  &  BULKLEY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“We  are  pleased  to  state  that  our  6  in.  x  lO  in.  Waite  Die  Press 
is  giving  us  good  service.  This  press  is  running  dies  the  full  limit  of 
the  die  box  on  a  high  grade  of  close  color  stamping  with  excellent 
results.’’  -GEO.  C.  WHITNEY  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

“We  are  enabled  to  do  a  class  of  work  on  it  that  can  not  be 
done  on  any  other  die  press  in  our  plant,  and  we  have  several  of 
various  makes.”  —  E.  A.  WRIGHT,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AUTO  FALCON  CBb  WAITE  DIE  PRESS  CO.,  Ltd. 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  BUILDING,  346  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  Factory,  Dover,  N.  H. 


Plate  Press 
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Our  papers  are  supplied  in  fine  wedding  stationery,  visiting  cards,  and  other  specialties  by  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  whose  boxes  containing  our  goods  bear  the  word  CRANE’S. 
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Become  a 
Linotype  Operator 

There  is  no  industry  in  which  wages  are 
so  high  and  employment  so  steady  as  at 
linotype  composition.  Nearly  1,400 
hand-compositors  have  increased  their 
wages  by  learning  the  linotype  at 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

Send  for  our  booklet,  “Machine  Compo¬ 
sition,”  and  get  details,  and  also  see  what 
students  say  about  the  thoroughness  of 
our  instructional  methods. 

Inland  Printer  Technical  School 

632  S.  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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New  Periodical  Folder 


MADE  BY 


Brown  Folding  Machine  Co. 

Erie,  Pa. 


New  York  City 
38  Park  Row 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro. 


Chicago 

345  Rand-McNally  Building 


Has  a  range  of  8,  12,  16,  20,  24 
and  28  pages.  Pastes  and  trims  8, 
12  and  16  pages.  Pastes  8, 12, 16, 
20,  24  and  28  pages. 
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f|T  Piedmont,  West  Virginia,  is  a  paper  mill 
that  is  the  model  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  This  is  no  advertising  exaggeration 
—  it  is  a  fact  that  is  offered  as  a  news  item  to 
buyers  of  coated  paper,  for  the  mill  we  are 
talking  about  is  the  specialized  coated  paper 
plant  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

But  we  are  not  selling  the  mill  —  we  are  selling  the 
product,  which  happens  to  be  Velvo-Enamel. 


A  Quality  That  Leaves  Nothing  to  Be  Desired 

“Velvo  ”  is  the  answer  to  the  question:  “Can  the  best 
coated  paper  be  produced  in  a  rattle-trap,  old-fashioned 
establishment,  or  is  it  an  advantage  to  have  an  ideal  mill 

Yes,  “Velvo,”  is  the  answer. 

Every  operation  in  its  production  is  an  efficiency  effort. 
“Conditions  beyond  our  control”  are  not  known  in  the 
Velvo  plant.  The  finished  result  is  standardized  just  as 
positively  as  though  we  were  running  a  high-grade  woolen 
mill.  Y ou  can  rely  on  V elvo,  always.  Y our  orders  for  ream 
lots  or  carload  shipments  will  be  uniformly  “up  to  sample.” 

West  Virginia  Pulp  C8^  Paper  Company 

(Incorporated) 

General  Offices:  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Western  Sales  Office  : 

Printers’  Building,  Sherman  and  Polk  Sts.,  Chicago 

Mills  at  Tyrone,  Pa. ;  Piedmont,  W.  Va. ;  Luke,  Md. ; 

Davis,  W.  Va. ;  Covington,  Va. ;  Duncan  Mills, 

Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. ;  Williamsburg,  Pa. 

Cable  Address:  “  Pulpmont,  New  York.”  A.  I.  and  A.  B.  C.  Codes  Used. 
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QUALITY 

OF  WORK  AND  QUALITY  OF  SERVICE 


IF  ANY  ONE  make  of  two-revolution  press  offered  the  printer  speeds  far  in  excess  of  what  could  be 
obtained  from  any  other  machine,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  eliminate  the  undesirables.  It  is  amply 
proven  that  the  variation  in  speeds  l)etween  the  best  makes  of  presses  are  too  small  a  matter  for  con¬ 
sideration.  All  of  the  generally  accepted  bed  movements  are  capable  of  practical  speeds  far  in  advance 
of  these  contributary  conditions  which  determine  the  speeds  at  which  the  various  grades  of  work  may 
be  run.  If  the  factor  of  safety  of  all  accepted  movements  offer  the  printer  all  the  margin  permitted  by  the 
contributory  conditions,  then  the  chief  points  to  be  considered  by  the  printer  is  the  relative  length  of  life 
and  simplicity  of  adjustment  permitted  by  the  various  movements. 


Cottrell  New 
Series  Highspeed 
Four  Roller 
Two-Revolution 
Press  with 
Electric  Motor 
Attached 


The  difference  in  quality  and  output  will  therefore  depend  upon  the  structural  strength  of  the  machine, 
the  provisions  made  for  saving  the  time  of  the  pressman  during  the  time  for  making  ready  and  the  largest 
possible  reduction  in  the  amount  of  make-ready  necessary  on  the  highest  grades  of  work. 

It  is  because  the  New  Series  Cottrell  has  met  these  requirements  in  the  fullest  degree  that  makes  it  the 
one  best  investment  for  the  master  printer  who  must  obtain  a  profitable  service  from  his  high  priced  labor 
under  the  hardest  competitive  conditions  and  where  the  investment  to  prove  profitable  should  last  for  a 
minimum  of  twenty  years  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 

As  one  well  known  trade  writer  has  said:  “When  we  reflect  on  the  superiority  of  the  American  maga¬ 
zine  printing  and  know  that  the  great  majority  of  these  publications  have  used  Cottrell  presses  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century,  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  disputed  that  no  other  press  builders  have  on  the  whole  served 
the  high  grade  printers  quite  so  well  as  the  Cottrells  have.” 

When  you  contemplate  additional  equipment  in  your  pressroom  an  investigation  of  the  New  Series  Cottrell 
along  the  above  lines  will  be  greatly  simplified  if  you  send  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet  we  have  issued  recently. 


Keystone  Type  Foundry 

General  Selling  Agents 

Philadelphia  New  York  Chicago 

Detroit  Atlanta  San  Francisco 


C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co. 

Manufacturers 

Works:  25  Madison  Sq.,  North,  New  York 

Westerly,  R.  I.  279  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Set  in  Keystone’s  Caslon  Bold  and  Caslon  Lightface 
Printed  on  a  No.  5  Cottrell 


THE  CASLON  BOLD 


5  Point  Font  S2  00  21  A  SO  95  40  a  SI  05  ^ 

THE  IDEAL  ADVERTISING  MAN  MUST  BE  SPECIALLY  TRAINED  = 
An  Advertiser  must  have  Discrimination  to  sift  from  the  information  only  “ 

the  things  which  will  interest  the  Prospective  Buyer.  Nothing  important  ^ 
must  be  hid,  and  nothing  unimportant  must  be  told,  as  space  is  valuable  — 

6  Point  Font  S2  00  22  A  SO  95  43  a  Si  05  = 

HE  MUST  HAVE  WHAT  IS  TERMED  BUSINESS  WIT  E 
This  is  necessary  because  an  advertiser  in  the  advanced  grade  = 
really  helps  to  direct  the  business  he  is  advertising.  He  must  = 
know  or  be  able  to  judge  what,  when  and  where  to  advertise  = 

8  Point  Font  S2  25  19  .V  $1  10  37  a  Si  15  = 

ORIGINAL  IN  THOUGHT  AND  WRITINGS  | 
He  must  have  imagination,  be  able  to  remember  = 
and  repeat  stories,  and  to  illustrate  the  important  = 
points  by  characteristic  anecdotes  or  illustrations  = 

9  Point  Font  $2  50  18  SI  20  36  a  SI  30  = 

EDUCATING  HIMSELF  ALL  THE  TIME  j 
An  advertiser  must  be  a  voracious  reader  of  E 
good  literature  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  s 

10  Point  Font  S2  50  16  Si  20  32  a  Si  30  = 

CASLON  BOLD  SERIES  SUITABLE  | 
An  attractive  type  face  will  enhance  the  1 
display  and  value  of  your  advertisement  1 

12  Point  Font  S2  75  16  Si  30  30  a  SI  45  = 

PRINTERS  WILL  RECOGNIZE  | 
Usefulness  and  Profit  in  this  Series  | 

14  Point  Font  S3  00  12  A  SI  45  22  a  Si  55  = 

WORLD  FAMED  ARTIST  | 
Exhibition  in  the  Art  Room  | 

18  Point  Font  S3  25  8  A  Si  50  16  a  Si  75  S 

SEASIDE  PASTIMES  | 
The  Boardwalk  Stroll  | 

24  Point  Font  S3  50  5  Si  60  1 1  a  Si  90  “ 

GREAT  NIGHT  | 
Lost  Final  Attack  | 

30  Point  Font  $4  25  4  .A  S2  00  9  a  S2  25  = 

MERCHANT  | 
Stolen  Wealth  ! 


36  Point  Font  S5  00  3  A  S2  55  6  a  S2  45 

MOON  SHINE 

Rivals  Killed 

48  Point  Font  $7  SO  3  .A  $4  25  5  a  $3  25 

PORTERS 

54  Point  Font  S9  15  3  A  S5  55  4  a  $3  60 

Landslide 

60  Point  Font  Si  1  00  3  A  S6  75  4  a  $4  25 

ANGLE 

72  Point  Font  Si  3  60  3  A  S8  75  3  a  S4  85 

Market 

84  Point  Font  S15  75  3  A  SlO  00  3  a  $5  75 

BIND 

Hoist 


Philadelphia 
New  York 
Chicago 


Keystone  Type  Foundry 


Detroit 
Atlanta 
San  Francisco 


The  Way  to  Meet  Competition 

in  the  printing  business  is  to  beat  it  by  submitting  and  selling  ideas  to  your 
customers  instead  of  prices,  A  dummy  is  judged,  as  a  completed  catalogue 
or  booklet  is  judged,  not  by  its  cost  but  by  its  looks.  The  surest  and  easiest 
way  to  produce  the  profits  you  want  is  to  show  your  customers  the  effects 
they  want,  in  the  shape  of  printed  dummies  made  of 


Buckeye  Covers  are  best  for  dummies 
and  best  for  the  finished  job  —  they  are 
best  “first,  last  and  all  the  time,”  because 
they  are  both  the  easiest  to  print  effectively 
and  the  easiest  to  buy  of  all  high-grade 
covers. 

They  have  all  the  desirable  characteristics 
of  the  most  costly,  yet  are  sold  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  price. 


Now  made  in  sixteen  beautiful  colors, 
four  finishes  and  four  weights  (including  the 
new  DOUBLE  THICK)  —  the  greatest 
variety  as  well  as  the  greatest  values  ever 
offered  by  a  paper-mill. 

If  you  do  not  yet  realize  the  profit  oppor¬ 
tunities  this  line  ofifers  you,  write  to  the 
mill  to-day  for  the  box  of  “Buckeye 
Proofs.” 


Buckeye  Covers  are  stocked  by  the  following  representative  dealers ; 


BALTIMORE . Dobter  &  Mudge. 

BOSTON . The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

BUFFALO . The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 

CHATTANOOGA . Archer  Paper  Co. 

puii'si'n  /James  White  Paper  Co. 

OMICAliO . <  j  pgpg,, 

(The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Co. 

AIM/.  I  MM  ATI  /The  Diem  &  lAting  Paper  Co. 

biNOiNNATi .  Whitaker  Paper  Co. 

iThe  Cincinnati  Cordage  &  Pa.  Co. 

Ai  ciici  AMH  /The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co. 

butVEUtNU . \Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

COLUMBUS . The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

DAYTON . The  Keogh  &  Rike  Paper  Co. 

DETROIT . The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co. 

OES  MOINES . The  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

DENVER . The  Peters  Paper  Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS . KnX'’er'’co.‘''’- 

KANSAS  CITY . Graham  Paper  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES . Zeilerbach  Paper  Co. 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO..  .The  Sabin-Robbins  Paper  Co. 

FOREIGN  SELLING  AGENTS, 


MILWAUKEE . 


(The  E.  A.  Bouer  Co. 

'  /Standard  Paper  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS . McLellan  Paper  Co. 

MONTREAL . Howard  Smith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

NASHVILLE . : . Graham  Paper  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS . E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co. 

Mciu  vnpir  / Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons, 

NLW  YOKK . j  32-34-36  Bleecker  Street. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. . . Zeilerbach  Paper  Co. 

OMAHA . The  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA . Garrett-Buchanan  Co. 

P'TTSBURGH  IU®  g|!'"^eld  fi'^vSSds  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE . Pacific  Paper  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VA . Richmond  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

ROCHESTER . The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY . Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah. 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Zeilerbach  Paper  Co. 

SEATTLE . H.  N.  Richmond  Paper  Co. 

SPOKANE . John  W.  Graham  &  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS . Graham  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL . Wright,  Barrett  &  Stilwell  Co. 

WINNIPEG . John  Martin  Paper  Co. 

Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons,  London,  England 


Sample-book  No.  1  shows  Single  Thick  weights  in  all  finishes. 

Sample-book  No.  2  shows  Double  Thick  and  Ripple  Finish. 

“Buckeye  Proofs  ”  show  how  to  print  them  effectively. 

Any  of  the  above  sent  free  if  requested  on  your  business  letter-head. 

THE  BECKETT  PAPER  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF  GOOD  PAPER 
in  HAMILTON,  OHIO,  since  1848 
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is  not  that  her  hace 
tX  13  ithiv, 

Her  nlances  sw^eet, 
her  Borina  divine— 

Not  these,  though  hom¬ 
age  they  comi  oel- 

Not  these  around  the 
heartstrings  twine. 

yhe  is  a  '^oman—all 
is  said— 

the  glory  ah' our  lihe 
is  hers. 

She  is  a  V^oman—and 
the  name 

The  holiest  thought  o£ 
manhood  stirs. 

'McO^nkin 
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Davis  Brothers^  Printing  Salesroom 

By  Robert  F.  Salade. 

;|||NE  bright  February  morning  the  Davis  Brothers,  pro- 
I  prietors  of  “The  Modern  Printery,”  were  seated  in 
their  office  going  over  the  morning  mail.  Business  was 
brisk  and  general  printing  conditions  running  smoothly, 
so  the  brothers  were  finding  keen  enjoyment  in  their 
fragrant  cigars. 

“Say,  Harry,”  remarked  Norman,  the  elder  brother, 
“young  Clark  of  the  composing-room  suggested  an  idea  yesterday, 
while  he  and  I  were  talking  on  general  topics,  that  I  thought  was 
pretty  good.” 

“What?  That  we  buy  some  more  type,  I  suppose,”  said  Harry, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

“No;  not  this  time,”  laughed  his  brother.  “The  boys  seem  to 
have  enough  material  for  the  present.  The  idea  that  Clark  advanced 
was  that  we  establish  an  attractive  salesroom  for  the  accommodation 
of  prospective  patrons  who  call  here  for  estimates,  and  for  the  handling 
of  general  work  which  is  brought  directly  to  the  office.” 

“Well,  what  the  deuce  do  you  call  this  if  it  isn’t  a  salesroom?” 
asked  Harry,  looking  around  the  office  critically. 

“This  is  not  a  salesroom  according  to  Clark’s  comprehensive 
plan,”  replied  his  brother.  “His  idea  is  to  fit  up  and  furnish  this  room 
in  the  manner  of  a  general  printing  salesroom,  in  full  charge  of  a  com¬ 
petent  man  who  thoroughly  understands  the  making  of  printing  and 
who  can,  write  up  and  lay  out  copy  intelligently.  Specimens  of  our 
best  work  are  to  be  displayed  in  cases  and  upon  the  walls  so  that  a 
patron’s  attention  will  be  attracted  to  the  many  other  branches  of  our 
work.  A  person  would  call  for  the  purpose  of  ordering  a  thousand 
letter-heads,  but  with  the  right  kind  of  a  salesman  here,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  full  line  of  office  stationery  should  not  be  sold  to  the 
patron  as  well.  See  the  point?” 
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Entered  as  second-class  matter,  June  25,  1885,  at  the  Postoffice  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under  act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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“Yes,  the  point  is  clear  enough,”  answered  Harry.  “But,  say, 
haven’t  you  and  I  always  handled  any  inside  business  which  came  in 
here?” 

“That’s  just  where  you  get  in  wrong,  Harry,”  returned  Norman. 
“You  know  that  half  the  time  you  are  up-town  with  the  motor  com¬ 
pany  you  are  interested  in,  while  our  outside  business  keeps  me  on  the 
street  the  larger  portion  of  each  day.  Take  to-day,  for  instance.  You 
have  to  be  up-town  by  ten,  while  I  must  be  on  my  way  in  a  few  minutes 
for  a  dozen  calls  which  demand  my  personal  attention.  While  we  are 
out,  nobody  is  here  to  receive  new  orders,  except  Miss  Thompson,  and 
she  knows  as  much  about  printing  and  a  patron’s  requirements  as  a 
camel.  When  any  intricate  piece  of  printing  is  brought  in,  she  calls 
for  our  worthy  foreman,  Lester,  and  he  comes  rushing  in  here  looking 
like  an  ink  specimen.  Lester,  with  his  mind  on  his  work,  and  in  a 
hurry  to  get  back  to  it,  doesn’t  care  a  hang  whether  the  order  is  received 
or  not.  I  tell  you,  Harry,  we  lose  many  dollars’  worth  of  work  under 
our  present  slipshod  methods.” 

Harry  was  silent  in  thought  for  a  moment.  “Well,  since  you  put 
it  in  that  light,”  he  at  last  answered,  “I  understand  the  facts  more 
clearly.  I  have  noticed  that  the  Benson  Radiator  Company,  across 
the  street,  has  an  elaborate  sales  and  show  room,  with  a  salesman 
always  on  the  alert.  So  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  printing  plant, 
turning  out  the  high-grade  class  of  work  we  do,  shouldn’t  have  a  sales 
and  show  room  along  the  same  lines.  But  who  can  we  secure  capable 
of  taking  charge  of  this  department?” 

“Why  not  young  Clark?”  answered  Norman.  “You  know  he  is  a 
practical  printer  of  the  highest  type  —  thoroughly  understanding  paper 
stock,  estimating,  etc.  He  is  also  a  graduate  from  an  advertising 
school,  and  can  write  up  and  lay  out  copy  beautifully.  We  could  have 
an  ad. -writing  department  here  in  conjunction  with  the  salesroom, 
and,  judging  by  the  calls  we  have  had  for  this  class  of  work,  we  should 
make  a  profitable  success  of  the  plan.” 

“Yes;  and  Clark  could  arrange  and  lay  out  a  great  deal  of  our 
regular  work  for  the  composing-room,”  said  Harry,  growing  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  plan.  “Lrom  the  condition  in  which  some  of  the  copy 
goes  upstairs,  it’s  a  wonder  that  the  compositors  are  able  to  put  it 
into  respectable  type-form.  Now  that  I  have  come  to  think  of  this 
subject,  I  feel  sure  that  a  large  amount  of  time  in  the  composing-room 
could  be  saved  by  having  all  rough  copy  laid  out  in  a  systematic 
manner.” 

So  it  was  mutually  agreed  by  the  Davis  Brothers  to  adopt  the 
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comprehensive  plan  of  young  Clark  for  the  establishment  of  a  modern 
printing  salesroom. 

Clark  began  on  his  new  work  immediately,  and  had  some  remark¬ 
able  changes  made  in  the  office  arrangement.  The  room  was  repapered 
with  panel  effect  in  light  and  dark  green  and  furnished  in  simple  but 
pleasing  and  comfortable  mission  style.  Large  showcases,  containing 
artistic  specimens  of  the  best  printing  executed  in  the  Davis  plant, 
were  arranged  about  the  room  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  visitors;  and  hung  upon  the  walls  with  tasty  arrangement  were 
large  frames  with  glass  and  matboard  upon  which  were  mounted  bril¬ 
liant  samples  of  three  and  four  color  subjects,  of  which  class  of  work 
the  Davis  Brothers  made  a  specialty. 

Clark  then  had  the  regular  office  equipment  —  typewriters,  desks, 
etc.  —  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  room  so  as  to  give  full  prominence  to 
the  “salesroom”  department,  and  the  advantage  of  this  plan  was  at 
once  apparent,  as  under  the  former  office  arrangement  a  patron  would 
step  into  the  room  and  be  halted  by  a  railing  enclosing  the  general 
office-furnishings  —  causing  the  visitor  to  have  the  feeling  that  a 
ticket  might  be  demanded  for  admittance.  But  with  Clark’s  plan 
the  visitor  would  walk  into  a  large,  bright  room  containing  long, 
roomy  tables  (on  which  work  could  be  spread  out  to  the  best  advantage) 
and  comfortable  chairs  a  plenty  —  in  a  word,  a  salesroom  fitted  up 
along  the  lines  of  other  business  houses  selling  goods  of  an  artistic 
character.  A  prospective  patron  in  search  of  the  better  kind  of  print¬ 
ing  could  scarcely  help  being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  printing 
done  by  a  firm  that  took  a  pride  in  displaying  its  goods  in  the  manner 
of  the  Davis  Brothers  would  indeed  be  printing  “worth  while.” 

Directly  under  the  large  front  windows  of  the  salesroom,  so  as  to 
receive  the  full  advantages  of  natural  light,  Clark  had  his  desk  set  up 
and  over  it  was  suspended  a  neat  sign  with  the  inscription: 


i  EXPERT  WRITING  OF  ADVERTISING  \ 
j  DESIGNING  AND  SKETCHING  \ 


The  Davis  Brothers  were  delighted  with  the  general  improvements 
and  voiced  their  approval  in  a  hearty  manner, 

“This  certainly  looks  more  like  business,  Harry,”  said  Norman  to 
his  brother,  as  the  two  were  admiring  the  improvements.  “The  old- 
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time  method  of  printers  bringing  in  their  customers  among  the  type 
and  presses  has  surely  passed.” 

“I  believe  you  are  right,”  replied  Harry.  “A  salesroom  like  this 
is  bound  to  inspire  confidence  in  a  prospective  patron.  The  very 
atmosphere  of  the  place  produces  the  assurance  that  the  work  will  be 
done  right.” 

Clark  became  a  live  wire  at  once,  and  had  very  little  spare  time  on 
hand  when  not  giving  his  attention  to  customers  or  rewriting  copy. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  general  copy  which  came  to  the  plant  was  badly 
arranged  and  poorly  written,  and,  through  having  a  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  printing  as  well  as  advertising  experience,  Clark  could  rewrite 
and  lay  out  the  general  copy  with  remarkable  improvement.  Each 
piece  of  copy  was  then  typewritten  by  one  of  the  girls  and  sent  to  the 
composing-room  in  a  readable  condition,  which  secured  for  Clark  the 
everlasting  gratitude  of  both  the  proofreaders  and  compositors.  In 
fact,  Clark  with  his  type  knowledge  could  lay  out  and  mark  the  name 
and  type  sizes  on  booklets,  folders,  etc.,  so  precisely  that  in  nearly  all 
cases  the  compositors  could  follow  the  layout  exactly,  which  naturally 
resulted  in  a  great  saving  of  time  in  the  eomposing-room  as  well  as 
satisfaction  all  around. 

The  ad. -writing  branch  of  the  business  was  soon  flourishing.  Mr. 
Gourly,  of  the  Gem  Stove  Company,  called  in  one  day  with  cuts  and 
copy  for  a  32-page  booklet. 

The  write-up  of  the  booklet  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Gourly  himself, 
and  was  worded  so  poorly  that  almost  any  one  who  received  and  read 
one  of  the  booklets  would  at  once  decide  not  to  buy  a  Gem  stove! 

“Now,  Mr.  Gourly,”  said  Clark,  after  glancing  over  the  copy,  “the 
wording  of  this  booklet  eould  be  greatly  improved  if  you  would  care 
to  have  us  rewrite  it  in  regular  advertising  style.  With  our  expe¬ 
rience  we  could  give  the  whole  subject  a  snappy  tone.  These  illustra¬ 
tions  are  excellent,  and  with  the  proper  write-up  the  booklets  could 
be  made  to  bring  in  large  orders  for  you.  The  cost  for  rewriting 
would  not  be  a  very  large  item.” 

“Why  of  course  I  would  like  you  to  rewrite  it  if  you  can  improve 
it,”  replied  the  old  gentleman.  “But  I  didn’t  know  you  fellows  would 
bother  with  ad. -writing.  Why,  I  had  the  devil’s  own  time  getting  this 
copy  together,  and  came  near  giving  up  the  task.  Go  ahead  and  write 
it  up  in  good  style,  and  if  you  make  a  success  of  this  booklet,  you  can 
have  all  our  work  of  this  kind  to  write  up  and  print.”  And  Mr.  Gourly 
went  out  of  the  place  convinced  that  he  had  made  a  great  “find.” 
Almost  any  intelligent  printer  could  have  improved  on  Mr.  Gourly’s 
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writing  of  the  booklet,  but  Clark,  through  his  advertising  experience, 
was  able  to  make  every  paragraph  in  the  booklet  sound  live  and  catchy. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Gourly’s  writing  contained  the  commonplace  word¬ 
ing,  “Gem  Stoves,”  for  a  sub-head  at  the  top  of  each  page.  Clark 
changed  this  to  read,  “Gem  Stoves  Make  Warm  Friends,”  and  so  on 
in  this  manner.  When  the  booklets  were  finished  Mr.  Gourly  was  so 
pleased  that  Davis  Brothers  received  all  other  work  of  the  Gem  Stove 
Company  thereafter. 

In  the  manner  of  the  Gourly  incident  Clark  steadily  built  up  the 
ad. -writing  business  to  large  proportions. 

Through  being  continually  in  the  salesroom  and  meeting  bright 
business  men  who  were  constantly  seeking  the  better  class  of  printing, 
Clark  soon  became  a  splendid  salesman.  An  ordinary  clerk  can 
receive  an  order  which  is  brought  into  a  print-shop  by  a  regular  patron, 
but  it  requires  an  experienced  salesman  to  sell  additional  goods.  For 
example:  A  gentleman  would  call  in  with  a  set  of  two-color  plates 
which  he  wanted  worked  on  5,000  letter-heads.  A  price  being  agreed 
upon,  Clark  would  ask: 

“Have  you  had  this  design  printed  on  your  other  stationery  — 
statements,  bill-heads,  etc.?” 

“Why,  no;  I  thought  of  just  having  it  worked  on  the  letter-heads.’’ 

“But  why  not  have  the  design  printed  on  all  your  other  stationery 
and  have  it  uniform?”  Clark  suggested  in  a  pleasant  manner.  “The 
design  would  be  sort  of  a  trade-mark,  you  know.  You  could  even 
have  the  design  reduced  and  worked  on  your  envelopes.  Really,  this 
design  is  beautiful,  and  would  look  classy  printed  in  olive  and  brown 
on  all  of  your  work.” 

Which  line  of  argument  secured  an  additional  order  for  fifty  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  printing  which  the  patron  had  no  idea  of  ordering  in 
the  beginning. 

When  a  new  customer  would  call  in  with  some  small  order,  Clark 
would  always  make  it  a  point  to  show  some  of  the  latest  booklets,  form 
letters,  etc.,  covering  the  same  line  of  business,  and  in  nearly  all  cases 
additional  orders  would  be  procured. 

It  was  of  frequent  occurrence  for  some  one  to  drop  in  with  a  reprint 
design  in  time-honored  type  which  he  desired  reproduced,  if  possible. 
Clark  would  show  samples  of  the  same  kind  of  work  in  the  newest 
type-faces  and  clearly  demonstrate  how  much  better  the  work  would 
appear  in  the  present-day  style,  which  selling  method  would  generally 
secure  a  steady  and  well-satisfied  customer. 

If  the  paper  on  a  certain  job  were  of  poor  quality,  Clark  would  show 
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by  example  how  much  better  the  printing  would  appear  on  a  better 
grade  of  paper.  Business  men  in  general,  Clark  soon  learned,  were 
not  seeking  cheap  printing  any  more  than  they  were  looking  for  cheap 
wearing  apparel  or  other  necessities.  All  the  business  man  required 
was  a  practical  demonstration  as  to  why  high-grade  printing  was  better 
than  the  ordinary  kind,  and  he  would  then  order  the  better  kind  every 
time. 

Along  these  lines  Davis  Brothers’  printing  salesroom  became  their 
greatest  selling  power. 


Shop  Efficiency  and  Wages 


By  R.  O.  Vandercook. 

wages  do  not  necessarily  mean  low  cost  of  produc- 
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tion.  This  is,  I  believe,  especially  true  in  the  printing 
business  in  this  country.  It  seems  that  a  certain  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  is  necessary  to  develop  in  the  worker  a 
given  standard  of  efficiency.  This  fact  is  shown  by 
statistics  in  many  other  kinds  of  labor. 

Most  interesting  along  the  general  line  of  wages  in 
relation  to  the  cost  of  production  are  the  statistics  brought  out  in  the 
building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  These  figures  conclusively  show  that  the 
comparatively  high  wages  and  the  enforced  better  standard  of  living 
have  resulted  in  a  very  much  lower  cost  for  labor  than  expected,  and 
much  lower  than  if  the  laborers  had  worked  for  the  usual  wages  in  that 
country  and  lived  according  to  the  usual  standards.  It  is  shown  that 
where  farm  labor  is  the  poorest  paid  the  cost  of  crops  is  larger  than 
in  the  enlightened  communities  where  wages  are  enough  to  allow 
something  for  mental  and  physical  growth. 

That  a  reduction  in  wage  scales  has  not  resulted  in  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  has  been  shown  in  the  analysis  of 
costs  where  printing  plants  have  been  moved  to  localities  where  the 
standard  of  living  is  lower  and  therefore  the  wage  scale  less.  Great 
savings  are  often  made  by  locating  where  land  is  cheap,  shipping 
facilities  good,  and  the  building  planned  according  to  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples.  After  deducting  the  savings  due  to  the  material  betterments 
it  is  often  found  that  the  net  percentage  of  saving  in  labor  is  not  by 
any  means  equal  to  the  precentage  of  difference  in  the  wage  scale. 

Let  us  consider  the  wage  question  in  a  printing-office,  not  from  a 
humanitarian  standpoint,  but  strictly  in  its  business  aspects.  If  a 
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manager,  actuated  by  humanitarian  or  even  selfish  motives,  should 
increase  his  wage  scale  without  doing  other  things  it  would  be  a  miracle 
if  he  got  anything  for  his  money  except  a  corresponding  increase  in 
costs. 

These  “other  things”  require  great  tact  and  patience.  Time  will 
be  required.  Methods  must  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  I 
have  in  mind  some  offices  where  the  first  thing  the  manager  must  do 
is  to  wash  his  windows,  and  shovel  the  dirt  and  antiquated  material  out 
of  the  shop.  No  matter  what  wages  are  paid,  unless  the  manager 
insists  on  a  clean,  well-lighted  and  orderly  shop,  no  increase  in  wages 
will  help.  Good  workmen  always  prefer  a  clean  and  decently  equipped 
shop.  They  know  what  it  means  to  drift  into  slovenly  habits.  They 
will  not  work  long  in  an  environment  that  is  against  their  better 
instincts.  Careless  habits  are  easier  to  acquire  and  harder  to  lose 
than  habits  of  accuracy  and  dexterity. 

Intelligent  workmen  gravitate  toward  intelligently  managed  offices. 
Efficient  workers  do  not  like  to  remain  where  their  best  efforts  are 
annulled  by  slovenly  and  inefficient  management,  or  where  the  shop 
arrangement  and  material  are  such  that  they  can  not  get  results. 

Before  any  increase  in  wages  is  made  the  shop  must  be  in  order,  so 
that  willing  workers  can  make  their  efforts  count.  When  the  shop  and 
material  are  up  to  a  high  standard  it  is  safe  to  bid  for  workers  of  high 
efficiency.  A  few  men  in  the  shop  who  are  known  to  receive  pay  in 
advance  of  the  union  scale,  and  whose  product  is  clearly  worth  more 
than  that  of  the  average  man,  are  a  stimulant  to  all  the  rest.  To 
draw  out  efficiency  in  this  manner,  the  strictest  fairness  and  absolute 
good  faith,  as  well  as  tact,  are  required  of  the  management.  If  the 
overscale  men  are  used  only  as  decoys  to  entice  the  other  workers 
to  increase  their  efficiency,  only  to  find  that  all  the  benefits  of  this 
increased  production  are  gobbled  up  by  the  management,  and  harder 
and  more  exacting  requirements  are  made  on  all  others  without  corre¬ 
sponding  benefits,  then  it  is  only  natural  that  the  decoy  men  will  soon 
be  spotted  and  a  sullenness  will  pervade  the  shop.  To  do  only  enough 
work  to  hold  their  jobs  and  to  prevent  by  all  means  in  their  power 
others  from  doing  any  more  than  they,  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
management  trying  to  hoodwink  the  workers. 

I  believe  it  is  because  the  decoy  game  has  been  so  often  worked 
on  them  that  the  trade  unions  have  opposed  bonus  systems;  and,  as  a 
rule,  bonus  systems  have  failed  to  get  results. 

If  the  workers  believe  that  the  management  is  on  the  square,  and 
that  all  who  qualify  for  advance-of-the-scale  wages  will  get  them  with- 
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out  question,  then  good  results  are  bound  to  follow  for  all  concerned. 
In  Chicago  there  is  a  big  linotype  shop  where  every  man  is  an  “advance 
of  the  scale  man.”  The  manager  knew  some  of  the  men  were  easily 
worth  more  than  the  average.  He  paid  them  according  to  their  worth 
and  announced  that  the  scale  of  wages  in  that  shop  would  be  according 
to  the  scale  paid  the  advance  men,  and  all  who  could  not  deliver  the 
goods  according  to  his  scale  would  go  elsewhere  for  work.  His  shop 
is  always  filled  with  the  class  of  employees  he  demands  and  pays  for, 
and  no  other  shop  has  a  more  satisfactory  product  or  a  better  class  of 
trade  than  his.  The  whole  shop  is  permeated  with  tact,  fairness  and 
absolute  honesty.  Of  course,  it  is  successful  and  making  money. 

A  case  showing  the  results  of  the  other  extreme  is  a  large  printing 
plant  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  great  city.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  The  responsible  head  came  up  from  the  ranks,  but  he  did 
not  earn  the  money  the  big  plant  cost.  His  business  course  has  been 
one  continual  warfare.  He  moved  to  get  a  lower  wage  scale  for  the 
one  thousand  or  more  employees.  The  little  city  welcomed  his  big  plant. 
Soon  there  was  a  row  between  him  and  the  city  which  had  granted  his 
concern  privileges.  The  city  claimed  that  he  had  fooled  it.  Strikes 
and  labor  troubles  there  were  without  end.  Every  expedient  except 
straightforward  dealing  with  the  workers  was  resorted  to.  He  tried 
to  cajole  his  workers  by  bonus  systems.  He  rowed  with  all  executive 
heads  of  departments.  He  was  easily  influenced  by  flattery.  Hot 
air,  his  men  said,  counted  more  with  him  than  good  work.  No  shop 
was  ever  better  laid  out  or  better  equipped  to  encourage  the  maximum 
of  human  efficiency,  but  the  humanitarian  side  of  business  was  an 
unknown  factor  to  the  proprietor.  His  whole  shop  was  permeated 
with  selfishness,  egotism  and  sly  dealing.  Of  course  it  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver. 

No  shop  can  hold  loyal  workers  without  a  fair  wage  scale  and 
human  treatment  of  employees.  A  loyal  shop  spirit  among  the  workers 
is  the  greatest  factor  in  reducing  costs.  Money  and  big  wages  alone 
will  not  accomplish  it.  It  takes  personality.  It  takes  a  strict  sense 
of  justice  for  justice’s  sake  alone.  A  manager  whose  guide-posts  are 
only  dollars  can  never  equal  the  efficiency  of  the  manager  whose  guide- 
posts  are  strict  fairness  and  absolute  honesty. 

^ - - — . — — - - — 

When  I  caution  you  against  becoming  a  miser,  I  do  not  therefore 

advise  you  to  become  a  prodigal  or  a  spendthrift.  — 

- .. - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
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Soliloquies  of  the  Devil 

By  H.  F.  Lockhart. 


The  foreman  is  a  high  and  hustling  jay — 

He’s  got  T.  Roosevelt  beaten  to  a  stop; 

He  lays  awake  at  night  to  find  a  way 
To  keep  us  other  fellers  on  the  hop; 

Then  brings  a  grouch  to  the  composin’  room. 
That  fills  the  hull  darn  place  chuck  full  of  gloom. 

I  gotta  do  some  steppin’  when  he’s  cross; 

If  he  barks  once,  I  just  get  up  and  dust! 
There  ain’t  no  trouble  tellin’  who  is  boss 

When  he’s  around.  Gee,  but  he  makes  things 
bust! 

And  then  when  things  go  wrong  as  wrong  can  be. 
He  blames  it  on  the  devil,  which  is  me. 

From  eight  o’clock  he  keeps  me  on  the  jump. 
Until  he  goes  at  noon  to  feed  his  face; 

At  one  o’clock  he’s  back  again,  the  chump! 

A  throwin’  orders  all  around  the  place. 

I  jump  again  until  it’s  time  to  quit; 

An’  then  that  guy  ain’t  tired — not  a  bit. 


It  ain’t  no  lead-pipe  cinch  here  anyway; 

Sometimes  I ’d  chuck  it  all  for  just  a  cent. 
That  bloomin’  foreman  wouldn’t  feel  so  gay 
If  he  found  out  some  morning  I  had  went. 
He’d  have  to  go  and  find  some  other  goop 
If  Hennery  should  up  and  fly  the  coop. 

I  s-’pose  that  he’s  forgot  them  other  days 
When  he  was  devil  at  a  starvin’  rate; 

You’d  think  to  see  his  high  and  mighty  ways 
King  George  of  England  was  a  common 
skate. 

I’ll  bet  you  if  them  two  should  meet  some  day 
That  George  would  take  his  crown  off,  anyway! 

Some  day,  when  I  am  foreman  of  this  shop. 

And  this  here  guy  is  gone  from  off  the  map, 

I  ’ll  never  work  the  boys  until  they  drop 
Or  jaw  the  devil  if  he  takes  a  nap. 

But  oh,  if  that  there  foreman  just  could  be 
A  devil  once  again,  and  work  for  me! 


Independence  on  a  Hundred  Dollars 

By  Joseph  Samuelson. 


w 
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|HEN  John  Bangert,  forty-two,  found  himself  out  of  a  job, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  instead  of  reviling  fate,  he 
proceeded  to  take  advantage  of  misfortune.  This  story 
tells  how  he  became  independent  through  necessity. 

Bangert  had  been  making  up  forms  in  the  office  of 
a  monthly  journal  and  was  pretty  well  satisfied  with 
his  lot,  when  a  bailiff  came  along  one  day,  and,  after  a 
whispered  conference  with  the  proprietor,  nailed  a  printed  paper  on  the 
front  door  of  the  shop,  a  proceeding  whieh  terminated  the  career  of 
the  publishing  firm  for  all  time  to  come.  There  was  going  to  be  a  sale, 
and  anybody  who  has  ever  witnessed  the  liquidation  of  a  printing- 
office  knows  what  a  very  little  cash  will  do  in  the  way  of  aequiring 
ownership  of  the  type,  galleys,  stones  and  supplies  colloquially  termed 
“junk”  by  the  printing  trade. 

After  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  John  bought  a  couple  of  loads 
of  the  stuff,  including  two  small  presses.  He  had  been  using  the 
material  daily  and  was  familiar  with  its  condition.  He  bid  a  hundred 
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dollars  for  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  body  type,  job  fonts  and 
whatever  else  he  thought  might  come  in  handy,  and  his  offer  was 
accepted.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  become  a  great  printer.  He 
had  witnessed  the  career  of  several  great  printers,  and  did  not  care 
about  winding  up  where  they  did.  He  didn’t  even  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  an  “employing  printer.”  He  believed  that  he  might  as 
well  hunt  business  for  himself  as  hunt  for  a  so-called  steady  job,  and 

here  was  a  chance  to  make 
himself  forever  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  foreman,  the 
boss  and  the  fluctuations 
of  the  labor  market. 

Bangert  had  made  the 
final  payment  on  his  house 
and  lot  some  years  pre¬ 
viously.  These  were  lo¬ 
cated  in  an  exclusively 
residential  section,  eight 
miles  or  so  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  center  of  the  city,  and 
were  acquired  through  the 
simple  method  of  saving  a 
portion  of  his  salary  every 
week.  By  cutting  a  series 
of  small  windows  around 
the  foundation  walls,  he 
admitted  plenty  of  light 
into  the  cellar  from  three 
sides.  These  walls  were 
smoothed  off  and  cleaned, 
then  painted  white.  The 
furnace  supplying  steam 
for  the  house  gave  plenty 
of  heat  for  the  office,  while  the  concrete  floor  provided  an  excellent  plat¬ 
form  for  the  presses  and  other  heavy  pieces  of  equipment.  The  only 
drawback  seemed  to  be  the  thick  wooden  piers  which  supported  the 
first-floor  joists.  These  were  certainly  ugly,  and  very  much  in  the  way- 
This  versatile  printer  smoothed  them  off,  painted  them  white,  and 
covered  them  with  specimens  of  printed  matter  of  as  bright  colors  as 
he  could  find.  The  ugly  posts  became  attractive  advertising  pedestals. 

After  the  little  place  was  put  in  order  and  the  motor  installed  for 


A  corner  of  the  composing-room — and  the  proprietor. 
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the  two  Gordons,  Bangert  printed  himself  some  neat  cards  and  went 
out  for  business.  I  think  it  was  the  third  or  fourth  day  that  he  gathered 
up  as  many  orders  as  he  could  handle  in  the  following  two  weeks. 
These  he  printed  and  delivered  himself,  and  got  his  money.  Then  he 
went  out  after  more  orders  and  by  degrees  had  a  steady  custom,  which 
kept  him  hard  at  work  in  the  office,  without  doing  any  more  soliciting. 
However,  he  had  one  good  salesman,  a  silent  one.  On  the  plot  in  front 


The  residence  of  the  owner  of  the  $100  printing-office. 
The  office  and  shop  are  in  the  basement. 


of  the  house  there  is  a  tree  which  happens  to  be  out  of  line  with  all 
the  other  neighboring  trees.  It  leans  out  invitingly  toward  the  side¬ 
walk.  On  this  was  nailed  a  big  sign  with  the  single  word  “Printing,” 
which  can  be  seen  for  nearly  two  city  blocks.  The  same  word  was 
lettered  on  the  cellar  window,  so  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  as  to 
what  was  going  on  inside. 

The  neighboring  churches,  clubs,  societies  and  several  physicians 
send  their  work  to  this  little  office.  A  local  branch  of  a  large  city  bank 
gives  all  its  work  to  this  printer,  and  he  seldom  loses  a  customer.  The 
place  was  started  in  1904,  and  to-day  it  would  inventory  for  about 
I850.  Out  of  this  hundred-dollar  investment  Bangert  makes  an  aver- 
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age  net  profit  of  $35  a  week,  which  is  a  good  deal  more  than  he  got 
as  a  journeyman.  He  lives  in  his  home  upstairs,  and  his  only  over¬ 
head  expenses  are  light  and  power,  both  of  which  are  inconsiderable. 
He  is  a  close  student  of  the  problem  of  cost  and  method,  and,  while  he 
has  hardly  room  enough  to  apply  it,  he  has  a  considerable  fund  of  useful 
information  on  cost  accounting.  He  claims  that  the  interest  on  his 
investment  takes  the  form  of  rent,  which  he  doesn’t  pay,  because  he 


A  view  of  the  pressroom. 

owns  the  house.  Taxes?  He  would  have  to  pay  them,  anyway,  on  the 
residence,  and  as  he  swears  that  the  printing-office  equipment  cost  him 
only  a  hundred  dollars  in  1904,  how  is  the  tax-gatherer  going  to  assess 
him  more  than,  say,  a  dollar  and  a  half  on  his  plant  ? 

Bangert  is  a  frequent  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  local  Ben 
Franklin  Club,  and  has  found  it  possible  to  keep  his  prices  up  to  a  level 
with  those  of  the  big  offices  in  the  city.  Now  and  then  he  meets 
competition  in  the  shape  of  a  cut-rate  printer  and  finds  it  necessary 
to  go  to  some  trouble  to  explain  his  position  to  a  customer.  As  this 
printer  is  a  very  straightforward  man,  the  customer  usually  sees  the 
matter  in  the  right  light  and  gives  him  the  order.  Bangert’s  position 
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is  that  if  he  can  not  make  a  profit  on  a  job,  he  does  not  want  it,  and 
as  the  competitive  printer  evidently  wants  the  work  to  make  a  show 
of  doing  business,  he  would  just  as  soon  the  customer  would  give  it 
to  the  other  fellow.  The  idea  of  such  a  small  printer  turning  away 
work  sounds  so  preposterous  to  the  prospective  buyer  of  printing  that 
he  begins  to  ask  questions,  with  the  result  that  before  he  knows  it  he 
has  absorbed  a  liberal  dose  of  Bangert’s  logic,  and  ends  by  leaving  the 
order. 

It  is  a  refreshing  thing  to  see  this  printer  with  the  backbone,  whose 
whole  outfit  would  be  lost  in  a  corner  of  any  one  of  the  big  city  print¬ 
ing-offices,  stiffen  up  when  a  cut-price  is  asked,  and  declare:  “The 
printer  that  can  do  that  job  for  eight  dollars  needs  the  work  more 
than  the  money  and  needs  the  money  worse  than  I  do.  No,  sir;  Pm 
not  going  to  let  another  man  make  me  do  printing  at  a  loss.” 


Making  the  Edition 

By  C.  W.  Govier. 

AY,  you  confounded  old  slow-poke,  didn’t  I  tell  you  an 
hour  ago  that  that  ad.  was  going  in  the  noon  edition? 
Now,  ril  tell  you  —  if  it  isn’t  up  by  ten  minutes  of 
eleven  you  can  put  on  your  coat.” 

“Mike”  McMann,  the  foreman  of  the  Daily  News, 
was  angry.  Everything  had  gone  wrong  in  the  shop 
that  morning,  and  all  the  “boys”  of  the  composing  force 
had  carefully  avoided  him,  when  that  was  possible. 

All  but  poor  old  Bange.  “Old  Charley,”  as  the  “boys”  called  him, 
was  always  more  or  less  unfortunate  in  getting  in  the  way  of  the  fore¬ 
man.  That  was  natural.  Bange  was  one  of  the  old-school  printers, 
and  with  the  advent  of  the  typesetting  machine  came  his  downfall. 
He  was  too  old  to  turn  his  age-stiffened  fingers  to  the  rapid  manipula¬ 
tion  of  their  wonderful  keyboards,  and  had  to  content  himself  with 
catching  whatever  work  fell  his  way  in  the  ad. -alley. 

For  a  long  time  Charley  had  held  down  the  position  of  setting  the 
heads.  On  this  job  no  especial  skill  was  needed,  and  the  old  man  got 
along  very  well.  But  the  machine  ultimately  cheated  him  out  of  that 
position  also,  and  hence  his  relegation  to  the  ad. -alley.  Here  all  was 
trouble.  The  younger  men,  who  had  learned  their  trade  in  machine 
days,  were  fast.  The  artistic  finish  that  printers  of  Charley’s  time 
were  so  careful  to  put  upon  their  work  was  no  longer  necessary.  Speed 
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■ —  nerve-racking,  soiil-killing  speed  —  was  the  only  thing  that  counted 
in  the  News  composing-room. 

Charley  was  through.  Every  one  in  the  room  had  known  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  Charley  himself  was  beginning  to  recognize  that  he  was 
too  old  and  slow  for  the  rush  of  the  modern  printing-office.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  old  fire  to  “make  the  edition”  was  still  with  him,  and  he 
worked  feverishly  to  finish  the  ad.  by  press  time. 

No  one  but  Charley  knew  the  effort  he  was  making  to  prove 
worthy  of  his  job.  Every  nerve  was  keyed  to  the  highest  pitch.  If 
his  companions  in  the  workshop  had  been  interested  in  anything  else 
besides  their  work,  they  could  have  seen  that  “Old  Charley”  was  sha¬ 
king  • —  shaking  like  a  man  with  the  ague.  And  they  probably  would 
have  remarked  that  they  “could  see  his  finish.” 

And  Charley  could  see  it,  too.  As  the  minutes  flew  along  his 
nervousness  increased.  The  material  he  was  using  in  setting  up  the 
ad.  would  fall  out  of  his  hands.  The  rules  he  was  placing  in  position 
so  carefully  would  tumble  down  like  a  child’s  block  house.  Each  time 
he  heard  a  step  behind  him,  he  would  nervously  jerk  his  head  around, 
expecting  to  see  McMann  glaring  at  him  —  the  words  on  the  tip  of 
his  tongue  that  would  send  him  out  of  the  printing  business  forever. 
For  Charley  knew  that  no  other  concern  in  the  town  would  want  to 
be  burdened  with  a  “has-been”  like  himself,  unless  it  were  a  job-printing 
plant,  and  that  was  out  of  the  question,  for  there  even  more  was 
demanded  of  the  worker.  He  was  simply  a  “hang-over”  of  the  old 
days  —  and  he  knew  it. 

The  critical  moment  for  “Old  Charley”  had  arrived.  He  had  no 
time  to  spare.  He  rushed  over  to  the  proof  press,  pulled  two  proofs 
of  the  ad.,  sent  one  to  the  proofreaders’  desk  and  whirled  the  other 
down  the  office  copy  chute.  He  was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  J.  L. 
Thompson,  one  of  the  paper’s  best  advertisers,  at  that  moment  entered 
the  room  with  the  business  manager.  He  had  tired  waiting  for  his 
proof  and  the  head  of  the  firm  had  invited  him  to  have  a  look  through 
the  composing-room  while  his  ad.  was  being  set. 

McMann  was  all  attention.  Rushing  back  into  the  ad. -alley,  he 
roared,  savagely,  “How  is  the  Thompson  proof?  Get  busy  there, 
Range,  and  don’t  poke  along  as  if  you  were  working  on  a  weekly.” 

Old  Charley  hustled  to  the  copy  chute  and  hurried  back  the  proof 
he  had  sent  down.  Luckily  for  him,  it  hadn’t  been  taken  out,  and 
with  a  strange  look  of  timidness  and  fright,  blended  with  a  half-exultant 
stare,  he  handed  it  to  the  foreman. 

McMann  snatched  the  proof  from  his  hand  without  a  word.  The 
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men  on  the  machines  looked  up  in  surprise  as  their  boss  whirled  down 
past  the  battery  of  linotypes.  It  was  a  new  speed  for  him.  With 
smiling  face  he  handed  the  proof  to  the  merchant.  Then  he  got  the 
surprise  of  his  life.  Thompson,  after  glancing  through  the  print, 
remarked  to  the  business  manager  that  it  was  the  best  ad.  ever  turned 
out  for  him  in  the  shop. 

“Do  you  know,”  continued  the  merchant,  “I  believe  I  would  like 
to  have  the  same  man  set  my  ad.  every  day.”  The  business  manager 
was  pleased.  McMann  was  surprised  again.  The  remark  struck  him 
squarely  between  the  eyes.  He  wondered  if  it  were  all  a  dream  or 
whether  the  merchant  had  “slipped  a  cog.”  But  the  voice  of  the 
business  manager  brought  him  to  his  senses.  “You’ll  please  see, 
Mac,  that  the  same  man  who  set  Mr.  Thompson’s  ad.  to-day  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  job.” 

McMann  took  the  corrected  proof  from  the  advertiser  and,  with 
a  bow  to  both  men,  carried  it  back  into  the  ad. -alley,  there  to  be 
turned  over  to  Bange.  The  old  man  was  standing  with  one  arm  rest¬ 
ing  on  his  case,  the  other  firmly  grasping  his  stick.  He  seemed  too 
worn  out  to  move  or  pay  any  attention  to  McMann,  who  laid  the  proof 
by  his  side.  “Here,  Bange,  correct  up  this  proof.  And  I  want  to 
see  you  before  you  leave  the  shop  to-night.  I ’ve  some  good  news  for  you.” 

Bange  was  motionless. 

McMann  had  half  turned  away,  but  came  back  to  Bange’s  side 
when  he  saw  his  wishes  were  not  obeyed.  “Did  you  hear  what  I  said, 
Bange?” 

Again  Bange  was  silent. 

McMann  was  now  angry.  Stepping  over,  he  grasped  Bange  by 
the  shoulder,  intending  to  turn  him  around.  As  he  did  so,  the  man’s 
dead  body  dropped  to  the  floor. 

Almost  immediately  nearly  every  one  in  the  shop  was  standing 
around  McMann  and  the  now  lifeless  Bange,  and  wondering  what  had 
happened.  McMann  looked  up  at  the  group,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  said:  “He’s  gone,  boys;  the  pace  was  too  fast.” 


HASTE. 

To-morrow  yet  %vouId  reap  to-day. 

As  we  bear  blossoms  of  the  dead ; 

Earn  well  the  thrifty  months,  nor  wed 
Raw  Haste,  half  sister  to  Delay.  —  tennyson 
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Editorial 


When  a  country  town  is  casting  about  for  an 
effective  boosting  scheme,  we  would  suggest  that 
it  secure  a  good  printer  —  if  it  hasn’t  one.  The 
character  of  printed  matter  sent  out  by  business 
men  is  a  pretty  safe  index  to  the  progressiveness 
or  unprogressiveness  of  the  town  from  which  it 
emanates. 

When  in  doubt  about  a  question  regarding  the 
postal  regulations,  consult  Wilmer  Atkinson,  editor 
of  the  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia.  He  has  been 
a  faithful  monitor  of  and  untiring  worker  for  the 
interests  of  the  printer  and  publisher,  and  withal 
a  patriot  and  student  of  the  science  of  government 
who  has  ideas  and  ideals  about  the  proper  func¬ 
tions  of  a  postoffice  department. 


“An  electric  eye  ”  is  what  they  call  a  purported 
invention  by  a  Russian  professor.  The  details  of 
it  are  promised  a  waiting  world,  but  among  its 
reported  attributes  is  that  it  will  enable  a  manager 
to  sit  in  any  part  of  the  plant  and  see  the  employ¬ 
ees  with  more  ease  than  he  can  now  speak  to  them 
over  the  ’phone.  He  does  not  have  to  leave  his 
home  in  order  to  see  what  is  going  on.  This  would 
increase  the  responsibilities  of  management,  but 
imagine  the  horror  of  knowing  one  was  always 
under  such  electrical  espionage ! 


“  Cost  crazy  ”  is  an  alliteration  like  “  money 
mad.”  It  may  mean  much  or  little.  To-day  it 
means  very  little,  because  art  in  printing  is  not 
understood.  Go  into  any  store  where  chinaware 
is  for  sale.  Price  the  goods  offered.  You  will 
find  that  the  elaborately  ornamented  pieces  of 
china  or  earthenware  designed  for  daily  use  are 
comparatively  cheap.  The  severely  simple  and 
elegantly  fashioned  ware  will  be  found  much 
higher  priced.  Why?  Because  overornamenta¬ 
tion  is  used  to  cover  the  mistakes  in  form  in  the 
first,  while  the  greatest  care  and  precision  of  line 
have  been  necessary  to  produce  the  latter.  Sim¬ 
plicity  in  utility  is  not  achieved  without  years  of 
training.  That  training  costs  money.  In  the  fine 
and  elegant  design,  taste  and  skill  are  shown. 
These  cost  more  money  than  material.  So  in  print- 
5-4 


ing,  the  purity  and  directness  of  the  design  has  not 
come  by  chance ;  it  has  been  cultivated  and  devel¬ 
oped.  It  should  have  its  price.  Cost  systems 
determine  its  cost  and  selling  price. 


The  newspaper  cartoon  and  the  humorist’s 
column  are  established  institutions.  The  latter  is 
fortunate  in  obtaining  adventitious  aid  from  the 
unconscious  humorists  who  write  the  stories  of  the 
day’s  doings.  These  contributions  to  the  funny 
column  the  humorist  finds  ready-made,  and  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  “  put  a  head  ”  to  the  selected  item, 
thus: 

Mr.  Whalen  when  a  boy  learned  his  trade  in  the 
Montrose  Democrat  office,  where  lie  remained  a 
faithful  typo  and  ad.  setter  until  he  made  a 
change,  and  came  to  the  Republio.\n  office. — 

Montrose  (Pa.)  Republican. 


Printers  of  the  Present  Generation. 

Severe  criticism  of  the  work  of  present-day 
journeyman  printers  is  frequently  made  by  old- 
timers  in  the  business.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
find  a  compositor  over  fifty  years  of  age  who  is  not 
ready  to  declare  that  the  younger  generation  of 
craftsmen  are  unworthy  the  name  of  printer.  The 
persistency  of  the  charge  entitles  it  to  some  con¬ 
sideration. 

Not  long  since,  a  writer  in  the  Publishers’  Guide 
bluntly  stated,  in  effect,  that  competent  composi¬ 
tors  were  now  known  only  in  history;  that  the 
wretched  work  of  latter-day  printers  is  a  desecra¬ 
tion  of  the  noble  art,  and  that  there  is  no  compari¬ 
son  between  the  capabilities  of  compositors  of 
twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  and  those  who  have 
come  into  the  business  in  the  past  decade. 

The  Inland  Printer,  of  course,  can  not  agree 
with  the  severity  of  the  criticism.  While  there  is 
some  unwelcome  truth  in  the  charge,  there  is  no 
ground  for  such  a  sweeping  statement.  No  doubt 
the  mechanical  revolution  in  printing  plants  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fifteen  years  has  largely  done  away 
with  the  all-around  printer.  But  men  trained  as 
specialists  haye  become  more  expert  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  work  than  was  the  old-timer.  And  while 
the  printer’s  art  in  earlier  times  consisted  chiefly 
in  plain  typesetting,  in  this  day  it  has  developed 
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until  it  is  almost  beyond  reason  to  expect  one  man 
to  keep  up  with  its  various  specialties  and  proc¬ 
esses.  More  and  more  attention  has  been  paid  to 
typographical  effect,  which  has  resulted  in  devel¬ 
oping  men  along  artistic  and  mechanical  lines,  to 
the  partial  exclusion,  we  regret  to  say,  of  that 
knowledge  which  was  the  all-important  essential 
in  the  old-time  printer:  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  language. 

Let  us  frankly  admit  that  the  editor-printer 
is  less  in  evidence  than  formerly.  The  younger 
printer’s  education  in  the  use  of  good  English,  in 
punctuation,  and  even  in  spelling,  has  been  sadly 
neglected,  and  when  his  work  from  this  viewpoint 
is  compared  with  that  of  the  typesetter  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that 
some  of  the  severe  criticism  is  deserved. 

But  this  is  only  a  temporary  setback,  brought 
about  largely  by  a  misconception  of  printing-office 
managers  since  the  introduction  of  typesetting 
machinery.  When  a  general  change  from  piece 
work  to  a  flat-time  basis  was  made,  these  man¬ 
agers  were  seized  with  the  idea  that  better  profits 
could  be  made  by  ignoring  the  carelessness  of  com¬ 
positors.  Every  mark  meant  additional  work  for 
the  proofreader,  additional  work  for  the  composi¬ 
tor,  additional  work  for  the  bank-man,  additional 
work  for  the  reviser,  and  the  possible  chance  of  a 
more  serious  error  in  correcting  the  original. 
Instead  of  adjusting  prices  to  meet  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  correct  composition  on  the  machine,  com¬ 
position  was  adjusted  to  meet  the  prevailing  prices. 
This  of  course  was  an  absurd  position,  and  has  had 
a  tendency  not  only  to  cheapen  composition  and 
demoralize  the  proofreader  and  compositor,  but 
has  created  a  general  disregard  among  readers  for 
good  English,  correct  spelling  and  careful  punctua¬ 
tion. 

Observing  craftsmen,  however,  have  noted  that 
a  reaction  has  set  in,  and  that  the  unprofessional 
spirit  which  apparently  held  us  in  its  grip  during 
and  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  high- 
priced  typesetting  machinery  has  been  broken,  and 
we  are  slowly  but  none  the  less  surely  eliminating 
the  weakness  which  came  out  of  the  revolution  of 
mechanical  methods  in  the  composing-room. 


Second-class  Postal  Rates. 

Among  the  happenings  at  the  national  capital 
in  which  the  fraternity  will  be  vitally  interested  is 
the  perennial  departmental  effort  to  change  second- 
class  postal  rates. 

Probably  the  primary  cause  of  the  difference 
between  postal  officials  and  a  most  important 
element  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  is  the 
desire  to  make  the  postoffice  pay.  Why  the  public- 
service  function  that  serves  all  the  people  and 


comes  in  close  contact  with  them  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  commercial  venture  is  not  quite  clear. 
In  the  opinion  of  many,  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
postoffice  is  to  serve  the  people. 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  the  middle-aged 
when  subscribers  paid  postage  on  their  weekly 
papers  and  monthly  magazines.  For  the  purpose 
of  promoting  education  by  disseminating  litera¬ 
ture,  a  special  rate  was  made.  This  is  known  as 
the  second-class  rate,  because  it  was  understood 
the  service  should  be  second-class,  the  publisher 
delivering  the  mail  in  assorted  shape,  and  first- 
class  mail  taking  precedence  in  handling  at  the 
postoffice. 

For  about  a  decade  the  authorities  have  been 
pleased  to  call  this  rate  a  “  privilege  ”  accorded 
publishers.  It  has  been  blamed  for  the  deficit,  and 
various  postmasters-general  have  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  curtail  the  so-called  “  privilege.”  Some  of 
these  moves  have  been  vexatious,  while  others  have 
proved  ruinous  to  thousands  of  publications.  : 
Naturally  these  edicts  provoked  controversy  and 
opposition.  These  in  turn  led  to  the  appointment  ! 
of  commissions  of  inquiry  by  almost  every  Con-  ; 
gress. 

Last  year  the  President  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sion  under  the  chairmanship  of  Justice  Hughes  to  , 
deal  especially  with  second-class  rates.  That  body  i 
now  reports  a  bill  that  includes  many  restrictions  i 
which  publishers  regard  as  inimical.  It  doubles 
the  rate,  though  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  j 
urged  that  it  be  quadrupled.  Then  come  other  pro-  : 
visions  that,  if  adopted,  will  create  havoc  with 
publishers  and  their  methods.  A  publication  can  i 
not  contain  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  fiction  or 
an  equal  amount  of  advertising.  Nowadays  all 
but  a  few  publications  secure  subscriptions  by  : 
premiums  or  clubbing  offers.  These  devices  are  : 
prohibited  by  the  proposed  law.  Such  radical  j 
changes  disturb  the  publishing  world,  but  it  is  : 
even  more  disturbed  when  contemplating  the  deci¬ 
sions  and  rulings  that  will  be  predicated  on  what 
constitutes  “  advertising,”  “  fiction,”  “  premiums,” 
for  be  it  known  to  the  uninitiated  that,  while  the  i 
executive  branches  of  our  Government  do  not  , 
make  laws,  they  are  adepts  at  making  construe-  i 
tions,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Postoffice  Depart¬ 
ment,  at  least,  there  is  no  relief  to  be  found  in  the 
courts. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  tendency  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  would  be  to  lessen  the  number  of  pub¬ 
lications.  This  affects  the  material  interests  of 
all  connected  with  the  printing  business,  and  if 
they  do  not  protect  those  interests.  Congress  and 
the  public  will  inevitably  follow  the  lead  of  the 
experts,  who  in  this  instance  are  the  officials  and 
members  of  the  special  commission. 
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Lack  of  unity  and  harmony  among  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  printing  and  publishing  is  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  confusion  in  the  public  mind  and 
the  prolongation  of  this  controversy.  There  is 
much  protestation  and  much  talk,  but  little  cohe¬ 
siveness  among  the  publishers.  If,  for  instance, 
the  daily  press,  the  religious  press  or  the  agricul¬ 
tural  press  is  not  affected  by  a  ruling,  it  loses  inter¬ 
est,  becomes  lukewarm  or  even  supports  the  ruling, 
no  matter  how  outrageous  it  may  be,  from  the 
standpoint  of  abstract  principle.  Profession  to  the 
contrary,  each  group  of  publishers  seems  to  be  in 
the  agitation  for  its  particular  advantage.  With 
the  exception  of  country  weeklies,  all  publications 
are  affected  by  the  present  proposals,  and  if  their 
protests  are  to  prove  conclusively  effective  there 
must  be  unity  of  action. 

Undoubtedly  the  Government  has  in  mind  an 
increase  of  revenue  as  a  prelude  to  establishing 
one-cent  letter  postage,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  popular  move.  In  order  to  meet  that  condition, 
those  interested  in  second-class  rates  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  broaden  the  basis  of  their  pleas.  They 
will  have  to  go  over  the  heads  of  the  Government 
and  appeal  to  the  people.  Then  it  will  be  necessary 
to  discuss  the  functions  of  the  postoffice  from  the 
broadest  possible  point  of  view,  and  show  that 
these  proposals  are  in  the  main  not  really  an  issue 
between  the  publisher  and  postal  authorities,  but 
a  question  between  the  public  and  its  servants.  An 
appeal  to  the  highest  court  on  that  plane  would 
win. 

Meantime  those  involved  are  resting  easily  in 
the  belief  that  a  Democratic  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  will  not  pass  such  a  drastic  measure  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  Justice  Hughes’  commission.  Few  of  our 
American  readers  but  are  affected  by  second-class 
rates,  and  all  should  keep  their  ears  to  the  ground, 
for  there  may  be  rumblings  from  Washington¬ 
way  at  any  time. 


The  Printer  and  Ad. -writing. 

The  Inland  Printer  has  unbounded  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  ability  of  graphic-arts  men.  Their 
environment  and  training  are  such  that  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  them  that  they  can  do  anything  they 
want  to  do.  All  of  them  have  perforce  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  mechanical  details  of  advertising,  and 
many,  particularly  compositors,  have  proved  suc¬ 
cessful  as  ad. -writers.  This  expression  does  not 
apply  exclusively  to  “  professional  ”  ad.-men,  but 
it  includes  the  army  of  printers  who  give  custom¬ 
ers  the  advantage  of  their  knowledge  as  part  of  the 
service  that  goes  with  “  printing.” 

Of  these  not  a  few  have  forged  their  way  to  the 
forefront  in  the  professional  ranks,  and  here  and 
there  we  find  a  printing-office  that  is  a  leader  in 


the  development  of  advertising,  while  hundreds 
on  hundreds  have  built  flourishing  businesses  on 
a  smaller  scale  through  advertising  service. 

What  has  been  accomplished  is  proof  that  there 
is  much  latent  talent  among  the  craftsmen  who  are 
now  working  as  journeymen  and  proprietors  who 
are  simply  ”  following  copy.” 

Many  of  these  are  masters  of  advertising 
typography,  but  they  hesitate  to  give  advice  or 
write  an  advertisement  because  they  are  not 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  advertising. 

In  pursuit  of  its  policy  of  giving  good  service. 
The  Inland  Printer  has  from  time  to  time  in 
various  ways  tried  to  stimulate  this  advertising 
sense.  We  have  had  the  gratification  of  knowing 
that  our  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  many  cases.  The  country  printer,  the 
“  small  ”  job-man  and  the  big  printer  with  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  have  told  us  so. 

■  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  do  more  toward 
craft  development  along  these  lines  than  ever 
before.  Commencing  with  this  issue  we  have 
arranged  for  a  series  of  articles,  that  are  really 
lessons  in  advertising,  by  Dan  E.  Paris,  who 
was  connected  with  the  development  of  the  most 
popular  advertising  correspondence  course  and  is 
now  among  the  foremost  advertising  men  of  the 
country. 

This  course  is  being  launched  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  School  of  Advertising  and  will  be  given  by 
correspondence. 

We  have  made  arrangements  for  a  limited 
number  of  scholarships  which  we  will  sell  to  any 
yearly  subscriber  for  $5.  This  is  not  a  mere  catch¬ 
penny  premium  proposition  —  it  is  open  to  regular 
subscribers  as  well  as  new  ones. 

What  the  purchaser  buys  are  answers  to  inquir¬ 
ies  arising  from  the  articles  or  lessons  appearing 
in  these  columns.  The  correspondence  will  receive 
the  personal  attention  of  Mr.  Paris,  whose  life¬ 
long  gospel  has  been  service  and  more  service. 

We  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
opportunities  we  have  yet  been  able  to  offer  our 
friends  and  patrons,  as  there  are  few  who  would 
not  be  greatly  benefited  by  taking  advantage  of  it. 

The  price  is  the  result  of  economic  cooperation 
and  cutting  out  the  frills.  Usually  correspondence 
schools  maintain  departments  for  securing  posi¬ 
tions  and  issue  diplomas.  We  make  no  pretense  to 
do  either.  We  are  also  well  equipped  to  advertise 
this  venture  at  the  minimum  of  expense.  Further¬ 
more,  we  anticipate  using  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  scholarships,  and  so  get  the  advantage 
of  wholesale  rates.  These  and  other  economies 
make  it  possible  to  present  this  opportunity  for  a 
high-class  training  in  ad. -writing  at  a  price  that 
is  practically  negligible. 
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LESSON  1. —  BY  DAN  E.  PARIS. 


DVERTISING  is  in  its  infancy,  and  every 
year  brings  an  increased  demand  for 
trained  advertising  men.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  becoming  harder  for  untrained 
men  to  break  into  the  field.  Merchants 
are  realizing  more  and  more  every  day  the 
necessity  for  organized  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  This  country  is  essentially  a 
nation  of  business  men,  and  advertising  is  so  vital  a  part 
of  business  that  a  complete  understanding  of  its  principles 
is  now  a  most  important  phase  of  every  successful  business 
man’s  education. 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  fonnulate  a  definition 
of  advertising  that  will  carry  a  comprehensive  idea  of  its 
many  functions.  To  call  it  “  Salesmanship  in  Print  ”  con- 


advertising  is  intended  to  bring  the  order  by  mail  direct  to 
the  advertiser  himself  without  the  assistance  of  the  local 
dealer. 

Local  advertising  may  also  be  subdivided  into  two 
classes,  but  the  distinction  here  is  dravra  a  little  finer  and 
the  student  may  not  grasp  its  full  significance  until  later 
in  the  course.  The  subdivisions  are,  general  and  bargain. 
General  local  advertising  is  that  used  to  keep  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  name  and  goods  before  the  people  in  a  general  way, 
and  does  not  completely  focus  the  reader’s  attention  on 
specially  priced  goods.  Bargain  local  advertising  is  used  to 
sell  specially  priced  goods  in  a  limited  period  of  time. 

General  local  advertising  may  be  devoted  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  article  and  may  quote  prices,  but  so  long  as  it 
remains  a  part  of  the  merchant’s  regular  scheme  of  adver- 


Fig.  8. —  .‘V  preliminary  sketch,  or  “  layout,”  indicating  tone  values. 


veys  the  ultimate  thought,  for  all  successful  advertising 
must  sooner  or  later  mean  goods  sold.  In  its  immediate 
effect,  however,  advertising  is  used  to  establish  trade¬ 
marks,  to  build  store-prestige,  to  stifle  competition,  to 
accomplish  many  similar  things.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great 
importance  to  know  just  what  is  desired  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment  before  anything  is  done  toward  its  preparation. 

All  advertising  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes, 
national  and  local.  National  advertising  is  that  appearing 
in  mediums  of  national  circulation,  and  is  designed  to  influ¬ 
ence  an  unlimited  area.  Local  advertising  is  that  appearing 
only  in  mediums  of  restricted  circulation  and  is  designed  to 
influence  only  a  limited  territory. 

National  advertising  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes, 
general  and  mail  order.  General  national  advertising  is 
intended  to  popularize  the  article  and  influence  people  to 
purchase  it  of  their  local  dealer.  Mail-order  national 


tising  it  remains  in  the  general  class.  Bargain  advertising 
is  almost  wholly  confined  to  department  stores,  or  special 
fire,  removal,  and  similar  sales. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  any  city  in  this  country  an 
investigation  of  the  methods  of  the  merchants  there  will 
bear  out  the  statement  that  those  doing  the  largest  amount 
of  business  and  enjoying  a  libei’al  share  of  popularity  are 
those  who  advertise  consistently  and  well.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  merchants  who  have  not  advanced  with  the 
times  in  the  matter  of  advertising  are  woi'king  under  the 
handicap  of  slow-moving  stocks,  and  are  doing  business 
largely  with  old  customers.  Their  business  must  steadily 
decline,  because  the  younger  element  and  the  progressive, 
alert  men  and  women  are  being  won  by  the  merchants 
whose  modern  methods  and  stock  make  an  appeal  to  this 
class  of  people. 

Advertising  should  be  a  part  of  the  general  policy  of  a 
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modern  business  and  should  not  be  considered  apart  —  as 
Bomething’  to  be  done  because  the  other  fellow  does  it  —  as 
an  expense  or  a  “  necessary  evil.”  Advertising  properly 
handled  is  not  an  expense.  Take  the  instance  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  tailor  who  was  making  ten  suits  a  week,  upon  which 
he  averaged  a  net  profit  of  $5  a  suit.  He  became  interested 


Do  you  transfer  your 
correspondence  at  the 
end  of  the  year  ?  A  few 
minutes  devoted  now 

to  a  study  of  the  latest  meth¬ 
ods  may  save  hours  or  even 
days  later  on.  Library  Bureau 
Transfer  Files  and  Systems 
meet  the  requirements  of  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  needs.  Our  specialists  will 
tell  you  the  most  economical  kind 
for  your  use. 

Library  Bureau 

316  Broadway 


Fig.  1. —  An  example  of  local  general  advertising.  Note  the  effective 
use  of  the  margin. 


in  advertising  through  one  of  the  local  advertising  men  in 
his  city,  and  decided  to  spend  $2  a  suit  out  of  his  profits 
for  a  carefully  laid  out  plan.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  found 
that  he  was  making  an  average  of  twenty-five  suits  a  week, 
and  had  reduced  his  advertising  expenidture  to  the  rate 
of  $1  a  suit.  He  was  thus  making  $100  a  week,  or  just 
double  his  profits  of  the  year  before.  He  did  raise  the  price 
of  his  garments  to  his  customers  —  in  fact,  if  anything,  he 
was  in  a  position  to  offer  them  a  better  service  because  he 
bought  his  materials  in  much  larger  quantities  and  was 
naturally  able  to  secure  better  terms  and  carry  greater 
assoi’tments. 

It  will  be  understood  that  results  could  not  be  so  clearly 
defined  where  the  business  was  larger  and  more  complex, 
but  the  principle  is  the  same.  Advertising  properly  done  is 
not  an  expense,  but  one  of  the  cheapest  forms  of  selling 
known  to  the  business  world.  Against  this  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  advertising  poorly  done  is  very  likely  to  become 
an  expense,  and  a  most  unsatisfactory  one  at  that. 

DISPLAY. 

A  good  advertisement  will  do  three  things.  It  will 
attract  attention,  arouse  interest,  and  create  desire  to  the 
buying  point.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  to  accomplish  the 
latter  two,  it  must  accomplish  the  first.  So  then,  if  not 
our  principal  consideration,  surely  our  first  one  is  to  make 
the  advertisement  seen,  and  to  do  this  we  must  understand 
the  principles  of  display.  The  reader  whose  attention  we 
want  is  looking  over  the  paper  or  magazine,  not  to  read 
advertisements  especially,  and  very  certainly  not  to  read 


ours  in  particular.  News,  special  articles,  pictures,  and 
other  advertisements  claim  his  attention. 

Nearly  all  advertisements  are  printed  in  one  color  of 
ink  —  black  —  and  this  limits  the  variations  of  our  tone 
effects  to  varying  degrees  of  light  and  shade.  The  extreme 
light  is  secured  by  blank  space;  the  extreme  dark,  by  the 
heavy  black  display  type;  the  medium  tones,  by  the  lighter 
faced  type  used  for  the  body  or  text  of  advertisement. 

The  use  of  borders  is  generally  recommended,  for  they 
bind  the  advertisement  together,  and,  moreover,  serve  to 
set  it  out  from  the  matter  surrounding  it  on  the  page. 
What  is  called  brass  imle,  which  gives  the  plain,  unbroken 
effect  shown  in  the  border  in  Fig.  1,  is  in  most  common  use, 
in  different  widths  and  with  square  and  round  corners. 
There  are  also  many  pleasing  effects  to  be  found  in  designed 
borders.  In  planning  the  tone  effect  of  the  advertisement, 
the  border  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  running  from 
the  dark  of  the  brass  rule  to  the  lighter  tones  of  the 
designed  borders. 

The  Library  Bureau  advertisement  (Fig.  1)  is  well  bal¬ 
anced  in  tone  effect,  and  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  white 
space,  or  margin  as  it  should  be  called,  makes  it  prominent 
on  the  newspaper  page  and  insures  its  being  read  by  the 
greatest  number  of  people,  because  the  general  appearance 
of  the  advertisement  is  open  and  inviting  to  the  eye.  The 
extreme  black  of  the  border  contrasts  with  the  white  and 
makes  both  stronger. 

The  advertisement  of  Theodore  A.  Kohn  &  Son  (Fig.  2) 
is  in  excellent  taste,  except  for  one  glaring  fault:  the  size 
of  the  firm’s  name  and  address  is  much  too  large  for  the 
space  occupied.  It  breaks  the  marginal  effect  in  the  lower 
poi’tion,  and  at  once  robs  the  advertisement  of  that  eye- 
compelling  balance  and  symmetry  which  can  always  be 
secured  by  the  careful  arrangement  of  light  and  shade. 
How  much  stronger  this  lower  display  would  have  been, 
reduced  to  a  measure  slightly  narrower  than  that  in  which 
the  text  of  the  advertisement  was  set! 

In  further  consideration  of  this  advertisement  it  should 
be  said  that  the  border  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  class  of 
goods  advertised.  For  jewelry,  fine  china,  objects  of  art  — 


GRAPE  JEWELRY 

Grapes  and  grape  leaves  appealed 
to  the  artists  of  a  century  ago  as  a 
pleasing  theme  for  decorative  purposes. 
They  are  an  important  feature  of  some  of 
our  recent  designs.  Admirers  of  artistic 
jewelry  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  our 
store. 

&^eocloreQAn(qhn  &-£on 

JEWELLERS  321  Fifth  Avenue 

at  32nd  Street 


Fig.  2.' — •  Another  example  of  local  general  advertising.  See  text- 
matter  for  comment  on  this  advertisement. 


in  fact,  in  all  articles  appealing  to  the  finer  senses  —  the 
border,  as  well  as  the  general  tone  of  the  advertisement, 
should  reflect  the  nature  of  the  article.  And  just  as  grace, 
beauty  and  refinement  should  be  suggested  in  the  cases  just 
shown,  so  should  strength  and  reliability  be  denoted  in  bank 
and  investment  advertising.  As  far  as  possible  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  advertisement  should  be  designed  to  suggest  the 
predominating  attributes  of  that  which  is  being  sold.  It 
will  manifestly  be  impossible  to  vary  every  advertisement, 
but  once  this  general  principle  is  firmly  grasped  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  not  go  far  amiss. 

The  advertisement  of  Theodore  B.  Starr,  Incorporated 
(Fig.  3),  shows  a  much  better  balance  than  we  found  in 
Fig.  2,  and  the  border  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  goods 
advertised.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  these  three  advertise- 


ESTABLISHED  1862. 


Theodore  B.  Starr,  Inc 

JEWELERS  and  SILVERSMITHS 

OUR  recognized  position  as  .purchcisers  of 
Gems  both  in  foreign  markets  and  at 
home  enables  us  to  offer  at  favorable 
prices  Pearls  and  Precious  Stones  of  rare 
quality  in  artistic  and  original  mountings. 

Our  stock  also  offers  a  large  selection  of 
articles  in  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze  suitable 
for  Christmas  gifts. 

Fifth  Avenue  and  47  th  Street 
New  York 


'  I. . .  I . . ' 


Fig.  3. —  Here  the  advertiser  has  used  his  firm  name  for  a  head¬ 
ing.  Except  in  large  department-store  advertisements  this  is  not  a 
good  policy. 


ments  the  arrangement  of  light  and  shade  has  been  made 
so  as  to  give  unity  and  consistency  to  the  effect  as  a  whole. 

While  the  border  must  not  be  considered  apart,  still  its 
special  province  is  to  separate  the  advertisement  from  the 
other  matter  around  it;  the  special  work  of  the  margin  is 
to  strengthen  the  displayed  lines  and  separate  the  text 
from  the  border.  The  displayed  lines  are  mainly  used  to 
attract  the  eye  and  arouse  the  first  interest,  while  the  text 
of  advertisement  is  depended  upon  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
goods  and  further  strengthen  desire  to  the  buying  point. 
Aim  to  keep  in  mind  these  functions  as  far  as  possible. 
Test  each  paiT  of  the  advertisement  to  see  that  it  does  its 
share  of  the  work  and,  what  is  just  as  important,  does  not 
interfere  with  any  other  part  doing  its  work. 

Before  sending  an  advertisement  to  a  publication  or  the 
printer  it  is  always  best  to  take  a  soft  pencil  with  a  thick 
lead  and  make  a  rough-tone  sketch,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8. 
The  very  black  lines  represent  the  deep  shades  of  the  dis¬ 
play  lines  and  borders  —  providing  a  heavy  border  is  used ; 
and  lighter  portions  represent  the  lighter  tones  of  the  text- 
matter.  By  carefully  following  what  has  been  said  here  of 
display  the  student  should  shortly  find  himself  master  of 
what  is  very  often  the  stumbling-block  to  the  beginner,  the 
proper  typographical  balance  of  the  advertisement. 

THE  HEADING. 

While  the  “  copy  ”  or  text-matter  is  often  called  the  soul 
of  the  advertisement,  the  heading  or  display  is  the  connect¬ 
ing  link  between  it  and  the  public.  If  the  public  is  not 
attracted  by  the  heading,  the  chances  are  against  its  read¬ 
ing  anything  that  follows.  Therefore  the  function  of  the 
heading  is  to  attract  attention;  but  this  must  be  done  in  a 
way  that  will  interest  the  reader  in  the  goods  to  be  sold. 
The  greatest  fault  with  the  ordinary  heading  to-day  is  that 
if  it  arouses  curiosity  at  all  it  is  idle  curiosity.  A  good 


heading  will  always  bring  to  the  mind  of  the  person  reading 
it  some  laudable  reasons  for  going  further  into  the  adver¬ 
tisement.  For  example,  in  Fig.  6  the  heading,  “Are  You 
Going,”  does  not  make  any  concrete  suggestion,  and  no  one 
would  read  further  excepting  from  idle  curiosity.  In  Fig.  7 
the  heading,  “  Save  Money  on  Your  Winter  Coal,”  at  once 
visualizes  a  complete  thought,  and  no  coal-buyer  will  resist 
the  temptation  to  read  on  and  learn  how  he  can  save  on  his  i 
coal  bill. 

Good  newspaper-headline  writers  are  in  great  demand 
if  they  have  the  ability  to  put  the  gist  of  news  into  a  few 
well-chosen  words,  short,  snappy  and  to  the  point.  The  i 
student  will  find  it  good  practice  to  study  the  headings  in  i 
his  newspaper,  endeavoring  to  improve  them  whenever  he 
sees  a  chance.  There  is  a  marked  similai’ity  between  the  : 
heading  of  the  news-column  and  the  heading  of  the  adver-  ' 
tisement.  Both,  to  be  successful,  must  gain  attention  and  | 
must  give  a  very  good  idea  of  what  is  to  follow.  j 

Headings  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  the  direct  i 
command,  the  question,  and  the  descriptive.  ■ 

The  direct  command  is  what  its  name  implies,  a  com¬ 
mand,  as:  “Buy  Now  and  Save  Money,”  “Make  This 
a  Silver  Christmas,”  etc.  Properly  used  this  form  of  head-  : 
ing  is  probably  the  strongest  of  the  three,  though  it  can  be 
easily  overdone.  It  is  not  difficult  to  rub  against  the  read¬ 
er’s  “  contrary  streak  ”  unless  the  command  is  handled  very 


YOU  can  be  certain  of 
finding  the  same 
quality  of  straight* 
grained  cedar  and  gritless 
smooth  leads  in  all  of 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 


They  express  finality  in  good¬ 
ness  of  material,  and  careful 
workmanship.  Eighty-four 
years  use  of  this  principle  has 
made  Dixon  the  pencil-word. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE 

COMPANY,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Send  tor  Dixen't  Pencil  Guide—era/it 


i 


Fig.  4. —  A  very  interesting  example  of  national  gen¬ 
eral-store  advertising.  Here  the  reader  is  supposed  to  buy 
the  pencils  from  his  local  dealer.  Note  the  border  and 
margin  effect. 


tactfully,  and  it  is  much  better  to  make  your  error  on  the 
safe  side  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  offending.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  this  form  of  heading  is  the  most 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  novice,  but  all  trouble  can  be 
avoided  by  this  simple  little  test  —  never  use  a  command 
for  a  heading  that  you  would  not  feel  quite  willing  to  speak 
to  a  customer  across  the  counter. 
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The  question  heading  is  the  interrogative  form  of  the 
command,  as:  “  Why  Not  Make  This  a  Silver  Christmas?  ” 
“  Do  You  Want  an  Accurate  Watch?  ”  etc.  It  can  often  be 

i^Save  Moneys 
i  on  Feed 

I  Grind  the  corn  and  cob  and  your  stock  will 
I  surely  produce  more  meat  and  milk.  Nutri- 
,  tion  alone  is  not  enough  —  you  must  feed 
bulk  also.  Put  your  grain  through  a 

^lleiv  ^/foUand 

Feed  Mill 

and  your  stock  will  obtain  much  extra  feed  value  — 
this  fattens  hogs  and  steers  quickly  and  ensures  j 


Write  for  wood  saw 
catalog  and  ptices. 


more  milk  in  thejpaiK 
New  Holland  Feed 
Mill  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  grind  coarse 
or  fine.  It  is  easy  to 
operate— p  rices  are 
extra  low  this  year 
to  induce  big  sales.  .  “The 
Right  Way  to  Feed  Grain” 
is  a  booklet  every  farmer 
needs  —  it’s  free.  These  are 
the  best  and  lowest  priced 
feed  mills  on  the  market;  so 
write  today. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO- 
Box  48,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Fig.  5. —  An  example  of  national  mail-order  adver¬ 
tising.  The  reader  is  asked  to  deal  directly  with  the 
advertiser.  Note  the  heading,  which  indicates  at  a 
glance  the  contents  of  the  advertisement. 


used  to  modify  the  harshness  of  a  command,  and  though  it 
is  the  least  used,  there  are  many  times  when  it  can  be 
brought  in  with  great  effectiveness. 

The  descriptive  heading  must  either  name  that  which  is 
advertised,  or  make  some  statement  intimately  connected 
with  it,  or  convey  some  idea  reasonably  certain  to  attract 
the  favorable  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  advertisement 
is  written. 

This  last  definition  should  be  very  carefully  studied.  It 
may  be  a  little  perplexing  at  first  to  understand  all  that  it 
Involves,  but  it  will  be  worth  while  to  give  it  considerable 
thought. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  here  that  the  object  of  this  course 
is  to  teach  the  student  advertising  step  by  step,  and  give 


Are  You  Going 

to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
save  by  buying  your  coal  at  summer 
prices?  This  method  is  economical,  and, 
too,  you  will  find  satisfaction  in  the  fact 


Fig.  6. 

him  tests  to  prove  his  work  as  he  advances.  This  will  not 
only  insure  his  grasping  the  principles,  but  it  will  prove  to 
himself  that  he  has  grasped  them.  It  will  give  him  confi¬ 
dence —  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  asset  a  man 
can  have  in  any  field  of  endeavor. 

The  test  for  a  heading  is:  Can  you  answer  for  it  in  the 
affirmative  to  either  of  these  two  questions:  1.  Does  it 
mention  the  name  of  that  which  is  advertised?  2.  Does  it 


express  to  the  reader  a  thought  intimately  connected  with 
that  which  is  advertised,  or  its  use,  or  with  what  will  result 
from  its  use?  Let  us  test  the  heading  in  Fig.  6,  “Are  You 
Going.”  It  does  not  convey  the  slightest  impression  of 
coal,  or  the  use  of  coal,  or  the  comfort  of  heat,  or  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  buying  coal  cheaply,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  a 
good  heading.  Test  the  heading  in  Fig.  7,  “  Save  Money 
on  Your  Winter  Coal.”  This  not  only  names  that  which  is 
advertised,  but  it  also  expresses  a  thought  in  connection 
with  it. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Into  what  two  general  classes  may  advertising  be 
divided?  (b)  What  are  the  subdivisions  of  these  classes? 

2.  Clip  from  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine  examples  of 
each  subdivision  of  the  two  general  classes. 

3.  Why  is  display  important? 

4.  What  tone  effects  may  be  secured  in  one-color  adver¬ 
tisement? 

5.  Clip  from  a  newspaper  three  advertisements  that 


Save  Money  on 
Your  Winter  Coal  I 

Buy  now  at  summer  prices  and  get  the 
benefit  of  the  material  saving  offered. 

And  you  will  enjoy  the  knowledge  that 

Fig.  7. 

you  think  are  well  displayed,  and  three  that  you  think  are 
poorly  displayed,  and  give  your  reasons  in  each  case. 

6.  With  a  soft  pencil,  draw  two  sketches  for  tone 
effects  showing  your  idea  of  proper  display. 

7.  What  is  the  junction  of  the  heading? 

8.  What  are  the  three  classes  under  which  all  headings 
should  come? 

9.  Clip  from  a  newspaper  four  advertisements  with 
good  headings,  and  four  with  poor  headings,  giving  your 
reasons  for  the  selection  of  the  poor  headlines. 

10.  Rewrite  and  improve  headings  selected  in  answer 
to  question  9. 

Note. —  Whetlier  or  not  you  liecide  to  enroll  with  the  Massachusetts 
School  of  -Advertising-  for  correction  of  your  work  and  supplementary  instruc¬ 
tion,  j'ou  will  miss  much  of  the  hencfit  of  this  course  if  j'ou  do  not  put  your 
answers  to  the  questions  on  paper.  The  very  act  of  writing  them  will  stamp 
them  more  firmly  upon  your  memory,  and  will  force  you  to  bring  your 
ideas  into  a  far  more  definite  shape  than  by  trying  to  answer  the  question 
mentally. 


AN  INGENIOUS  ENVELOPE. 

Two  house  decorators  of  Cardiff  [England]  have 
applied  for  a  patent  for  an  ingenious  envelope,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  can  not  be  steamed  open  without  detection.  The 
envelope  has  rows  of  perforations  on  the  gummed  part  of 
the  flap,  which  is  further  provided  with  serrated  edges,  the 
idea  being  that  in  steaming  and  forcing  the  flap  the  per¬ 
foration  will  be  destroyed  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  not 
be  placed  back  without  detection. —  Stationery  World. 


Civilization  is  coordinated  individualism;  and  coor¬ 
dination  is  simply  helping  yourself  by  the  policy  of  helping- 
others. —  The  Fra. 
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1  ylrtificial  lllumindt 

. 

ion  of  f tint  Shops  % 

. i . i . 

:::::::: . i . m 

BY  ROSCOE  SCOTT, 

Illuminating  engineer,  with  National  Electric  Lamp  Association. 


PART  I. 

addressing  an  audience  of  printers 
through  the  columns  of  their  trade-paper, 
an  illuminating  engineer  is  justified  in 
feeling  that  his  remarks  will  be  more  fully 
appreciated  than  they  would  be  were  he  to 
address  a  representative  group  of  printers 
en  masse.  In  the  latter  case  there  would 
be  a  personal  communication  and  adjust¬ 
ment  between  the  speaker  and  his  hearers,  to  be  sure,  which 
can  only  exist  where  men  see  “  eye  to  eye  but,  to  offset 
this,  there  might  be  some  in  the  audience  who  considered 
themselves  so  thoroughly  informed  on  the  particular  sub¬ 
ject  that  no  amount  of  talking  could  benefit  them;  there 
would  probably  be  at  least  one  man  to  whom  “  printing  is 
printing,”  and  who  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  see  why  a 
busy  printer  should  bother  his  head  about  lighting;  there 
would  be  others  —  hard-working  superintendents  and  fore¬ 
men  —  who  were  really  desirous  of  having  their  shops  well 
lighted,  but  who  were  so  overladen  with  rush  jobs  and  shop 
routine  that  they  had  not  a  minute  to  devote  to  putting 
their  lighting  theories  into  practice;  and  finally  the  most 
earnest  seekers  after  information  would  in  time  forget 
practically  all  of  the  spoken  utterances,  having  no  visible 
record  for  reference.  The  man  who  reads  an  article  in  his 
trade-paper,  however,  is  an  ideal  listener,  and  accordingly 
I  may  consider  that  I  am  addressing  a  picked  body  of  print¬ 
ers,  all  of  whom  are  conscious  of  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
by  studying  the  illumination  requirements  of  print-shops, 
and  all  of  whom  are  in  a  position  to  make  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  a  study. 

In  these  articles  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  shops 
in  which  electricity  is  the  illuminant.  These  will  include 
the  majority  of  modern  establishments,  since  for  several 
reasons  electricity  receives  preference,  under  average  con¬ 
ditions,  over  its  competitors.  Merely  to  mention  a  few  of 
these  reasons,  there  is  the  comparatively  low  cost  of  electric 
energy  in  most  shops,  owing  to  its  use  on  a  large  scale  for 
motor  drives  and  miscellaneous  purposes.  The  greater  the 
consumption  of  electric  current,  as  a  rule,  the  lower  is  the 
rate  charged  per  unit  —  that  is,  the  charges  are  often  based 
on  a  “  sliding  scale.”  In  a  Pittsburgh  newspaper  plant 
recently  constructed  the  matrix-driers  are  electrically 
heated,  with  a  considerable  saving  of  time.  Then  the  heat 
and  inconvenience  of  gaseous  illuminants  militate  in  favor 
of  electricity,  as  does  the  hazard  created  by  the  presence 
of  unnecessary  flames,  in  places  where  benzin  and  other 
inflammable  liquids  are  present.  Any  opposing  considera¬ 
tions  in  special  cases  must  be  very  strong  to  outweigh  those 
favoring  the  use  of  electric  light. 

From  an  illuminating  standpoint,  the  operations  per¬ 
formed  in  a  printing  establishment  fall  under  two  broad 
headings:  work  that  requires  careful  color  discrimination, 
and  work  that  does  not.  We  may  consider  these  in  order, 
taking  up  first  the  lighting  problems  of  printing  in  colors. 


PRINTING  IN  COLORS. 

Why  is  it  that  daylight,  as  distinguished  from  all  artifi¬ 
cial  lights  now  in  general  commercial  use,  is  so  much  better 
adapted  for  the  matching  and  comparison  of  colors?  Why 
is  it,  for  example,  that  two  blues  of  noticeably  different  hue 
in  daylight  may  appear  practically  identical  when  viewed 
by  lamplight?  Or  that  a  press  proof  may  appear  to  be  an 
exact  match  for  the  engraver’s  color  proof,  if  pulled  at 
night,  while  daylight  gives  it  the  lie?  These  phenomena 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  that  the  color  of  the  artifi¬ 
cial  light  differs  in  quality  from  daylight.  Color,  to  the 
physicist,  is  merely  a  matter  of  wave-lengths,  and  he  can 
take  a  beam  of  light,  break  it  up  into  its  component  wave¬ 
lengths  by  passing  it  through  a  prism,  analyze  it  by  spec- 
trophotometric  methods,  and  finally  plot  his  results  on  paper 
as  a  curve  that  will  be  a  mathematically  exact  definition  of 
the  color  make-up  of  that  particular  beam  of  light  (within 
the  limits  of  experimental  error,  usually  very  small) . 

Physicists  have  plotted  in  this  way  a  curve  that  puts  on 
record  definitely  the  color  make-up  of  “  average  daylight  ” 
as  determined  by  many  observers;  and  “  average  daylight  ” 
is  the  true  white  light  that  we  like  to  have  at  our  disposal 
when  we  are  critically  examining  a  color  proof.  It  has 
been  defined  as  the  average  color  of  clear,  noon  summer 
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Fig.  1. —  The  color  quality  of  any  light  can  be  defined' by  a  curve, 
as  shown  above. 

sunlight  in  temperate  latitudes.  The  curve  defining  this 
white  light  is  shown,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  in  Fig.  1.  It 
can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  this  cuiwe  repre¬ 
sents,  not  some  rule-of-thumb  test  of  color,  but  an  exact 
method  of  testing  and  defining  the  color  quality  of  light, 
independent  of  eccentricities  of  the  human  eye. 

Any  light  that  has  the  same,  or  to  a  sufficiently  close 
approximation  the  same,  color  make-up  as  average  daylight, 
providing  of  course  it  is  not  too  expensive  to  operate,  will 
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be  a  practical  light  for  the  printer  to  mix  his  inks  by. 
Obviously  the  aim  of  the  manufacturer  or  inventor  who 
would  evolve  a  lamp  or  lighting  system  for  this  service 
must  be  to  perfect  such  an  illuminant  that  its  light,  when 
analyzed  by  the  physicist,  will  exhibit  a  color  make-up  curve 
very  closely  approximating  that  of  average  daylight,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  If  we  can  reproduce  this  curve  com- 


Fig.  2. —  Showing  the  manner  in  which  the  Moore  carbon  dioxid  tube 
is  installed  for  color-matching.” 


mercially,  we  can  manufacture  light  of  daylight  color.  All 
colors  when  seen  by  this  artificial  light  will  then  appear  the 
same  as  if  they  were  illuminated  with  equal  brightness  by 
daylight  itself.  The  manufactured  light  will  have  all  the 
properties  of  daylight,  so  far  as  color  is  concerned. 

It  may  be  stated  that  this  is  a  very  old  problem,  yet  an 
exact  commercial  duplication  of  daylight  has  never  been 
made.  It  is  not  even  a  “  lost  art.”  None  of  the  common 
forms  of  electric  arc,  incandescent  or  gas  lamps  conforms 
by  a  “  long  chalk  ”  to  the  ideal  white  light  as  above  defined, 
and  this  is  very  readily  realized  when  we  see  them  burning 
in  the  daytime,  and  contrast  the  yellowish  or  bluish  color  of 
their  light  with  the  clear  white  of  the  sun’s  rays.  For  the 
most  part,  the  color  make-up  curves  of  these  lamps,  if  plot¬ 
ted,  would  show  too  high  an  intensity  at  the  red,  and  too 
low  an  intensity  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  although 
certain  types  of  arcs  would  show  up  very  strongly  in  the 
green.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  commercial  forms 
of  illuminant  now  on  the  market  that  show  very  fairly  close 
agreement  with  the  daylight  curve,  and  there  are  others, 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  that  show  far  closer  agree¬ 
ment.  It  is  in  these  illuminants  that  the  big  commercial 


printer,  who  is  ever  looking  ahead  for  means  to  increase  the 
usefulness  and  size  of  his  night  shifts,  will  be  most  inter¬ 
ested.  Knowledge  of  such  illuminants  should  also  be  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  managers,  superintendents  and  employees  of 
establishments  specializing  in  fine  color-printing,  and  by 
the  publishers  of  the  big  national  weeklies,  fortnightlies 
and  monthlies,  who  have  dreamed,  perhaps,  but  never  actu¬ 
ally  had  hopes,  of  being  able  to  operate  successfully  a  night 
shift  on  colorwork,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  production 
without  sacrificing  the  quality  on  which  every  first-class 
printer  prides  himself.  Thanks  to  the  progress  of  inven¬ 
tion,  these  dreams  may  in  the  near  future  come  true  in  com¬ 
mercial  practice.  Let  us  consider  broadly  some  of  the 
lights  that  give  the  closest  approach  to  daylight-color  value. 

1.  The  “  intensified  arc  ”  lamp  is  a  specially  designed 
enclosed  arc  with  carbon  pencils  smaller  in  diameter  than 
those  ordinarily  employed.  As  the  carbons  are  so  thin,  they 
are  heated  to  an  exceptionally  high  temperature,  and  the 
resultant  light  is  nearly  white,  although  not  quite  so  rich 
in  the  blue  as  to  be  the  equivalent  of  average  daylight. 

2.  An  even  more  satisfactory  light  from  the  color 
standpoint  is  that  given  by  the  Moore  carbon  dioxid  tube, 
a  glass  tube  many  feet  long,  from  which  the  air  has  been 
exhausted  and  replaced  by  carbon  dioxid  gas  at  very  low 
pressure,  this  gas  becoming  luminous  and  emitting  a  white 
light  when  electricity  is  discharged  through  it  at  high  ten¬ 
sion.  Small  Moore  tubes  are  commercially  obtainable  in  the 
form  of  “daylight  windows”  (see  Fig.  2)  specially  designed 
for  the  inspection  of  colored  samples  or  proofs.  Even  the 
light  of  the  Moore  carbon  dioxid  tube,  however,  is  only  a 
fair  approximation  to  daylight  as  regards  color,  being  dis¬ 
proportionately  rich  in  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  What 
we  need,  in  fact,  is  a  sort  of  “  happy  medium  ”  between  the 
intensified  arc  and  the  Moore  tube. 


Fig.  3. —  The  crooked  curve  (artificial  daylight)  is  that  given  by  the 
“  daylight  window,”  shown  in  Fig.  4. 


3.  In  the  physical-research  laboratory  of  the  National 
Electric  Lamp  Association,  of  Cleveland,  it  has  been  found 
possible,  by  letting  the  light  from  a  Mazda  incandescent 
lamp  pass  through  a  specially  prepared  “  color  screen  ” 
made  of  colored  glasses  and  one  or  more  organic  dyes,  to 
produce  a  light  which,  so  far  as  color  is  concerned,  is  a 
practical  duplication  of  average  daylight.  The  screen  cuts 
off  the  excess  of  red,  orange  and  yellow  rays.  The  light 
appears  white,  and  causes  all  colored  objects  to  assume 
their  daylight  appearance  —  the  ultimate  test  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  suitability.  Fig.  3  shows  the  curve  giving  the 
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color  make-up  of  this  “  artificial  daylight,”  and,  as  will  be 
noted,  it  hugs  the  curve  for  real  daylight,  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  latter  at  five  different  points.  This  discovery 
is  the  culmination  of  several  years  of  research  by  promi¬ 
nent  scientists  on  the  quality  of  light. 

As  the  necessary  instruments  for  making  an  accurate 
color  analysis  of  light,  and  the  knowledge  of  how  properly 
to  interpret  the  results  thus  obtained,  are  found  only  in 
well-equipped  physical-research  laboratories,  the  expe¬ 
rienced  physicist  is  the  only  man  who  can  tell  us  with  assur¬ 
ance  what  lights  most  nearly  resemble  daylight. 

4.  In  the  laboratory  just  mentioned  an  experimental 
“  daylight  window  ”  has  been  constructed,  consisting  of  a 
tin  box,  16  by  12  by  20  inches,  holding  six  60-watt  bowl- 
frosted  Mazda  lamps.  The  bottom  of  the  box  (16  by  20 


that  $175  is  by  no  means  an  excessive  investment  to  make 
in  a  color-matching  light,  if  that  light  really  possesses 
daylight-color  quality.  A  prominent  Cleveland  expert  on 
three-color  printing  recently  said  to  the  writer,  “  I  believe 
that  the  more  progressive  firms  in  this  business  are  only 
awaiting  the  perfection  of  ‘  artificial  daylight  ’  to  have 
much  of  their  work  done  at  night,  as  is  the  practice  in 
nearly  every  other  large  industry.  While  no  sane  color 
printer  at  the  present  time  will  operate  a  night  shift  on 
important  jobs,  we  all  realize  what  it  would  mean  if  we 
could  do  so,  especially  on  stormy  days  and  on  the  short  win¬ 
ter  afternoons,  when  it  sometimes  gets  too  dark  for  color¬ 
matching  by  3:30  or  4  p.m.” 

Other  experimenters  are  working  on  a  bluish  “  dip  ”  or 
coating  which  may  be  applied  to  Mazda  lamp  bulbs,  the 


Fig.  4. —  This  sliows  a  tentative  modification  of  the  laboratory  daylight  window  herein  described,  using 
Mazda  lamps  with  a  color  screen,  which  give  a  practical  reproduction  of  daylight  color  quality.  In  the  illus¬ 
tration  a  color  proof  is  being  examined  by  this  light  in  a  dark  room. 


inches)  consists  of  the  translucent  color  screen,  which  is 
roughed  in  order  to  diffuse  the  light.  The  whole  box  rests 
upon  legs  15  inches  high.  The  colored  samples  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  are  placed  underneath,  where  they  are  strongly  illumi¬ 
nated  with  a  steady  downward  light  that  reveals  eveiy  hue 
and  tint  in  its  daylight  appearance.  Such  windows,  repre¬ 
senting  the  utmost  that  has  been  accomplished  to  date  in 
simulating  sunlight,  are  not  as  yet  obtainable  commercially 
so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  but  some  commercial  modifi¬ 
cation  thereof  (see  Fig.  4),  employing  incandescent  lamps 
with  a  scientifically  designed  color  screen,  will  undoubtedly 
be  available  before  long.  Windows  of  this  type  possess  the 
advantages  of  low  cost  and  quick  replaceability  of  parts  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  carbon  dioxid  tube  type, 
besides  being  more  reliable  from  the  color  standpoint  and 
consuming  less  current. 

The  carbon  dioxid  tube  “  white-light  windows  ”  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $175  each,  while  the  incandescent 
“  daylight  windows  ”  will  probably  be  put  on  the  market  at 
but  a  fraction  of  that  figure.  One  must  admit,  however. 


purpose  being  so  to  modify  the  color  of  the  light  that  it 
may  be  used  for  all  purposes  of  color  comparison.  Prom¬ 
ising  work  is  being  done,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  in  the 
near  future  a  permanent,  nonsoluble,  abrasion-withstanding 
dip  may  be  evolved,  thus  enabling  the  printer  to  illuminate 
his  color  proofs  at  night  with  “  daylight  ”  incandescent 
lamps,  with  perfect  certainty  that  the  colored  runs  will 
look  the  same  at  noon  on  the  morrow  as  they  do  when 
inspected  at  midnight,  even  if  so  critical  a  person  as  the 
customer  is  invited  to  be  judge. 

The  situation  as  regards  the  illumination  of  color  jobs 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  When  possible  all  color  matching  and  inspection 
should  be  done  in  the  daytime,  preferably  near  large  unob¬ 
structed  north  windows.  The  direct  light  of  the  sun  when 
it  is  low  in  the  sky  should  be  avoided,  as  it  has  a  reddish 
tinge. 

2.  If  it  is  at  times  absolutely  necessary  to  do  impor¬ 
tant  colorwork  at  night,  the  intensified  arc  or  the  Moore 
carbon  dioxid  tube  may  be  used;  but  in  deciding  whether  or 
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not  it  is  worth  while  to  invest  in  such  expensive  equipment 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  give  by  no  means  the 
closest  approximation  to  daylight  color  that  can  now  be 
obtained  artificially  in  the  laboratory. 

3.  Color-jobs,  if  simple  and  not  of  a  too  delicate  nature 
(blues  are  particularly  trying),  may  be  done  at  night  by 
the  light  of  regular  commercial  Mazda  incandescent  lamps, 
assuming  that  these  are  used  to  illuminate  the  shop.  Their 
light  is  more  nearly  white  than  that  of  any  other  form  of 
incandescent  electric  lamp.  So  far  as  color  is  concerned  — 
leaving  out  of  account  all  considerations  of  cost,  safety, 
convenience,  steadiness,  etc. —  gas-mantle  lamps  and  elec¬ 
tric  arc  lamps  may  also  be  used  for  these  nonexacting  color- 
jobs. 

4.  As  above  hinted,  the  time  is  probably  not  far  off 
when  Mazda  lamps  can  be  commercially  obtained  with  some 
device  such  as  a  “  window  ”  with  color  screen,  or  a  dip, 
enabling  them  to  be  used  successfully  for  the  most  difficult 
printing  in  colors,  and  this  should  mark  a  new  era  in  the 
art.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  is  it  necessary,  that  the 
“  artificial  daylight  ”  should  be  generated  at  such  high 
efficiency  that  its  use  will  be  economical  for  the  complete 
illumination  of  large  rooms;  the  lighting  of  inspection 
tables  or  small  “  daylight  rooms  ”  is  all  that  is  contem¬ 
plated  along  this  line  at  present,  and  certainly  represents 
a  great  advance  over  present  practice. 

fTo  be  continued.) 


“B.  L.  T.”  PICKUPS. 

KICKED  IT  OVER. 

Mr.  Speaker  Champ  Clark,  on  account  of  his  vote  for 
the  $75,000,000  a  year  pension  grab,  has  put  himself  beyond 
the  pail  of  presidential  possibilities. —  Winchester  (Tenn.) 
Herald. 

TRY  SOME  MORE  OF  THE  PUNCH. 

The  Elks  held  their  annual  New  Year’s  reception  and 
ball  yesterday  at  their  hall.  The  big  Elk  head  was  covered 
with  purple  electric  lights,  and  these  were  red  and  gTeen. — 
Mason  City  Times. 

WE  FELL  FOR  THIS. 

Ah,  that  I  were  only  subtle! 

For  my  verses  then  you’d  fall. 

Can’t  you  tumble  to  my  writing? 

W.  t.  h.  and  d.  i.  all !  • —  D.  W. 

COOL  AND  COLLECTED. 

Mrs.  Marquiss’  dress  was  of  white  embroidered  net  with 
trimmings  of  cluny  lace  over  white  silk.  Mr.  Marquiss  wore 
his  usual  smile. —  Platt  County  Republican. 

“  PARTING  IS  SUCH  SWEET  SORROW.” 

A  reception  was  held  later,  and  as  Governor  Wilson 
spoke  words  of  farewell  to  those  with  whom  he  had  come 
into  daily  contact  during  the  last  four  years  he  was  seen 
many  times  to  wipe  away  tears.  Both  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  were  much  affected,  and  said  it  was  one  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  events  of  their  lives. —  Louisville  Herald. 

what’s  the  idea? 

Wanted  —  Clerk;  pawnbroker;  good,  reliable  man;  no 
clothing.—  W.  G.  N. 

THE  REWARD  OF  VIRTUE. 

Extra  Good  Ladies’  Woolen  Hose,  3  pairs  for  $1. — Sioux 
City  News. 

OF  SMILES? 

The  bride  was  beautifully  dressed,  silk  veiling  and 
wreathes. —  Wisdoin  (Mont.)  Big  Hole  Breezes. 


ANOTHER  MASTERPIECE  OP  PLAUSIBILITY. 

We  are  likely  from  this  time  out  to  experience  the  regu¬ 
lar  winter  round  of  snows,  cold  and  thaws,  which  we  shall 
have  to  take  as  it  comes  until  spring  arrives,  sooner  or 
later. —  Pittsburgh  Dispatch. 

A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

Dark  the  days  and  damp  and  dreary. 

In  each  life  some  rain  must  fall; 

Wild  the  wind  and  never  weary  — 

W  t.  h.  and  d.  i.  all ! 

CONTRIBUTORS’  BLIND  BOGEY. 

Sir:  Is  the  Press  Club  of  Chicago  a  reliable  concern? 
The  day  before  Christmas  I  sent  over  four  pairs  of  pants 
to  be  pressed,  and  I  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  get  them  back. 
All  I  can  get  out  of  these  people  is,  “  Send  over  the  coats 
and  vests  to  match.”  I  am  a  stranger  in  town,  and  would 
appreciate  your  advice.  Poeto  Britchez. 

ONE  can’t  be  too  CAREFUL. 

Last  week’s  Democrat  was  in  error  in  saying  “  Mrs. 
Margaret  Ariens  and  baby  ”  had  arrived  here  for  a  visit, 
for  Mrs.  Ariens  has  no  children,  she  having  been  a  widow 
for  about  five  years.  We  always  regret  when  errors  creep 
into  the  Democrat  and  are  glad  to  correct  them. —  Toledo 
(III.)  Democrat. 

-K  DEFENSE  OP  THE  MOTHER  HUBBARD  WRAPPER. 

In  yure  Nov.  10  paper  wich  I  all  the  time  read  you  no 
speak  pololei  for  holoku  dress,  wich  is  most  best  kostume 
for  these  climmates.  please  I  askk  you  edit  some  nother 
articles  which  Show  holoku  dress  more  better  than  bubble 
skurt  or  Hairem  panse  wich  is  likapu  perjammers  only 
ladies  ware  them  spose  thare  not  beau  leggid.  X  Roads 
editoryal  speak  no  pololei  when  say  holoku  lazy  Kostume. 
He’s  no  lazy  kostume,  he’s  most  best  clothes  for  plenty 
hanahana  all  time  and  he’s  most  best  kostume  for  take  a 
walk  and  keep  cool. —  Letter  to  the  Honolulu  Crossroads  of 
the  Pacific. 

—  Line-o’-Type  or  Two,  Chicago  Tribune. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  ENGRAVER. 

In  reverence  I  hold  the  name  Engraver.  His  fore¬ 
fathers  back  in  the  days  of  Exodus  were  directed :  “  Like 

a  signet  shalt  thou  engrave  the  stones  with  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel.”  And  all  down  through  the  centuries 
the  niches  in  time  and  the  winding  paths  of  enrapturing 
history  are  impressed  deeply  with  the  incisions  from  which 
was  first  told  the  story  of  life. 

Who  antecedes  the  engraver?  Not  the  printer.  What 
will  survive  the  images  he  has  engraved  in  men’s  minds? 
Not  anything,  for  they  who  would  strive  to  blot  them  out 
would  but  perpetuate,  them  by  emphasis. 

But  in  these  modern  days,  our  own  days,  in  which  you 
are  forming  your  inscriptions  which  shall  represent  you  to 
future  generations  and  live  as  their  harbinger,  engrave 
your  highest  and  best  principles  in  your  work,  for  only  that 
which  is  elevating  is  a  worthy  handmaid  to  your  art. 

And  whilst  you  are  engraving  your  principles  in  the 
plates  you  produce,  carve  in  everlastingly  the  price  that  is 
right  for  honor  work,  for  the  higher  and  better  the  princi¬ 
ples  you  inscribe  into  your  product  and  over  your  doors  as 
a  hallmark,  the  sooner  it  will  fall  into  wreckage  if  the  price 
be  not  there  to  sustain  it. 

Religion,  morality  and  friendship  are  all  wonderful  con¬ 
jurers,  but,  damn  it,  there’s  nothing  beats  the  price. — 
Silent  Speaker. 
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N  presenting  this  article  to  the  reader,  the 
writer  purposes  to  acquaint  the  printer  — 
employer  as  well  as  employee  —  with  a 
subject  which,  of  all  applied  sciences,  is 
understood  probably  the  least  by  the  aver¬ 
age  layman. 

While  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  give 
any  definite  rules  which  would  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  every  case  and  condition,  yet  the  derivation  of  the 
factors  which  govern  respiration  and  ventilation  will  be 
treated  thoroughly  enough  to  enable  the  reader  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  conditions  which  surround  him,  and  to  realize  the 
danger  to  health  which  working  in  ill-ventilated  rooms 
engenders. 

The  efficiency  of  a  ventilating  plant  is  not  proven  by  the 
fact  that  an  exhaust-fan,  running  at  a  certain  speed  and 
maintaining  a  certain  suction,  is  taking  out  a  stipulated 
amount  of  air  in  a  given  time.  A  fan  may  be  exhausting 
far  more  air  than  the  conditions  actually  require,  without 
materially  improving  the  quality  of  the  air  within  the  room. 
The  question  which  a  system  in  operation  should  solve  is: 
How  pure  is  the  air  at  the  breathing  line,  or  what  is  the 
percentage  of  oxygen  to  the  impurities  of  the  air  we  are 
breathing? 

The  writer  is  not  aware  that  any  attempt  ever  has  been 
made  by  ventilating-engineers  to  analyze  the  conditions  of 
our  modern  composing-rooms,  and  devise  means  for  supply¬ 
ing  its  occupants  with  the  necessary  quantity  and  quality  of 
fresh  air.  And  yet  this  is  the  most  important  point,  and 
should  in  every  case  receive  the  foremost  consideration 
when  designing  a  ventilating  system. 

It  appears  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  word  ven¬ 
tilation  conveys  no  other  meaning  than  the  carrying  off  of 
offensive  odors  and  dust,  as  in  sandpapering,  buffing  and 
grinding  machines,  while  invisible  and  odorless  gases  are 
allowed  to  remain  and  play  havoc  with  the  health  of  people 
who  are,  oftentimes  unknown  to  themselves,  compelled  to 
work  and  live  in  rooms  containing  these  gases. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  ventilation  of  composing- 
rooms  has  been  treated  by  engineers  in  too  much  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  way;  it  has  either  been  considered  analogous  to  the 
condition  as  existing  in  a  dwelling  or  such  as  may  be 
required  for  the  ventilation  of  a  restaurant-kitchen  where 
a  large  canopy  is  built  over  the  range’  on  which  steaks  and 
chops  are  fried.  This  latter  arrangement  has  actually  been 
suggested  to  the  writer  to  apply  to  a  plant  of  twenty  lino¬ 
type  machines. 

The  average  layman,  when  feeling  the  draft  or  air- 
currents  produced  by  open  doors  or  windows  or  fans,  con¬ 
siders  his  place  well  ventilated,  yet  their  effect  in  ill- 
ventilated  rooms  is  more  harmful  than  the  possible  good 
and  seeming  comfort  that  can  be  derived  from  them  by  pro¬ 
ducing  a  cooling  sensation,  as  strong  air-currents  will 
merely  assist  in  the  ready  diffusion  of  the  foul  air  with  air 
which  otherwise  might  still  be  good  for  respiration.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  foul  air,  as  long  as  undisturbed,  would 
very  likely  occupy  a  region  above  the  breathing  line;  it  will, 
however,  if  given  time,  diffuse  very  thoroughly  through¬ 


out  the  room  and  should,  for  this  reason,  be  carried  off  very  ! 
promptly.  j 

How  often  do  we  hear  compositors  and  operators  com-  ' 
plain  that,  after  a  few  hours  of  work,  they  feel  drowsy  and  ^ 
sleepy,  when  in  the  morning  they  were  full  of  vigor.  Every¬ 
body  has  experienced  the  exhilarating  sensation  when  the 
lungs  involuntarily  expand  the  chest  and  fill  themselves  ! 
with  fresh  air  the  moment  he  steps  through  the  door  of  a 
stuffy  room  into  the  open  air.  It  is  the  lack  of  oxygen  and 
the  substitution  thereof  by  a  gas  called  carbonic  acid  which  | 
produces  this  sluggishness,  and  ventilation  has  for  its  object  i 
the  proper  balancing  of  these  elements  and  keeping  the  | 
air  in  the  room  at  as  nearly  the  same  standard  of  purity  as  ^ 
possible.  • 

Carbonic-acid  gas  is  colorless  and  odorless;  it  is  not  : 
considered  a  poison  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  its  ' 
existence  in  a  room  can  easily  be  denied;  but  the  effect  it  ' 
has  on  the  physical  condition  of  its  occupants  is  undeniable,  j 

Thomas  Stevenson,  M.  D.,  lecturer  on  chemistry,  Lon-  ; 
don,  states,  under  “  Poisons,”  in  Encyclopsedia  Britannica:  ' 
“  Carbonic  acid  is  .  .  .  totally  irrespirable  when  pure,  ! 
and  is  fatal  when  present  in  large  quantities  in  respired  ; 
air,  .  .  .  and  constitutes  the  deadly  afterdamp  in  coal  j 
mines.  Persons  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  partially  com-  j 
posed  of  this  gas,  but  not  long  enough  to  produce  fatal  j 
results,  are  affected  with  stertorous  breathing,  oppi'ession,  ! 
flushed  face,  prominent  eyes,  swollen  tongue  and  feeble  | 
pulse.”  ’ 

This  gas,  when  considered  alone,  is  heavier  than  air,  ' 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.52  at  32°  F.,  air  taken  as  1;  I 
or,  expressed  in  a  different  way,  carbonic  acid  is  1.52  times  ^ 
as  heavy  as  air,  both  at  32°  F.  However,  when  this  car¬ 
bonic  acid  is  contained  in  air  as  exhaled  by  the  lungs  at 
a  temperature  of  95°  F.  and  saturated  with  moisture,  it  is 
about  two  per  cent  lighter  than  the  surrounding  air  and  will 
consequently  rise,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  idea  that  this  • 
air  will  sink  to  the  floor  line.  To  further  dispel  this  erro-  j 
neous  idea,  we  have  but  to  remember  that  oxygen,  the  , 
main  constituent  of  air,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.1,  and 
yet  nobody  ever  thinks  of  oxygen  lying  in  the  lower  strata  ! 
of  a  room. 

In  the  case  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  issuing  from  the  combustion  chamber  of  a  machine, 
we  are  still  more  fortunate.  These  gases  and  fumes  leave 
the  melting-pot  at  a  temperature  of  550°  F.,  and,  being 
warmer  than  the  surrounding  air  and  consequently  weigh¬ 
ing  less,  will  rise  to  the  ceiling  before  any  appreciable 
diffusion  with  the  surrounding  air  can  take  place. 

Numerous  tests  have  shown  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air  near  a  twelve-foot  ceiling,  and  dii’ectly  above  the 
metal-pot,  varies  between  95°  F.  and  112°  F.,  while  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  the  breathing  line  was  never  any 
higher  than  82°  F.  If,  however,  this  vitiated  air,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  its  temperature  may  be,  is  not  taken  off  promptly, 
it  will  gradually  mix  with  the  other  air,  and  by  displacing 
oxygen,  cause  a  deficiency  of  this  latter  gas,  thus  render¬ 
ing  the  air  unfit  for  respiration. 

Several  States  have  passed  laws  requiring  a  certain 
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standard  of  purity  for  schoolrooms,  and  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  a  minimum  standard  will  be  required  for 
all  workshops.  As  it  is  to-day,  the  installing-  of  ventilating 
plants,  wherever  they  do  exist,  is  left  entirely  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  ventilating  engineer,  who,  not  being  familiar 
with  the  true  conditions,  does  the  best  he  can;  and  State 
factory  inspectors  can  only  be  expected  to  use  their  human 
judgment  in  passing  or  rejecting  such  installation. 

While  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  design  a 
ventilating  apparatus  which  will  take  out  and  introduce 
the  amount  of  air  required  for  each  person  in  a  given  time, 
and  to  demonstrate  that  the  apparatus,  after  it  has  been 
installed,  actually  does  carry  off  this  amount,  yet  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  the  pure  incoming  air  passes  through 
the  breathing  line  is  still  disputable,  and  for  this  reason  the 
disposition  and  proper  proportioning  of  the  intake  open¬ 
ings  for  the  flues,  as  well  as  the  exact  location  of  the 
openings  for  the  entering  air,  are  the  most  important  and 
determining  factors  for  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
fresh-air  supply. 

The  requirements  of  our  modern  composing-rooms,  with 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  benzin  and  gasoline,  which,  of 
course,  by  evaporation  foul  the  air,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
products  of  combustion  in  linotype  machines,  monotype  and 
other  typecasting  devices,  can  best  be  appreciated  by  one 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  composing-room  conditions 
and  is  conversant  with  the  facilities  and  difficulties  which 
such  installations  necessarily  entail. 

While  the  installation  of  expensive  air-washing,  air- 
cooling  and  humidifying  apparatus  is  not  advocated,  yet 
a  close  approximation  of  the  air  in  our  composing-rooms  to 
the  air  we  breathe  in  the  streets  of  a  crowded  city  would  be 
a  vast  improvement  and  a  big  step  in  the  direction  of  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  in  print-shops. 

The  factors  which  govern  the  design  of  ventilating 
apparatus  are :  First,  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  air  in 
the  room  is  contaminated  by  the  machines  and  the  air 
respired  by  the  workmen ;  next,  to  devise  means  for  expel¬ 
ling  this  vitiated  air;  and,  finally,  to  impel  a  sufficient 
amount  of  pure  air  without  creating  sensible  drafts  and 
air-currents. 

The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  in  percentage  of 
volume  between  the  constituents  of  pure  air  and  air  as 
respired  by  the  avei’age  adult  under  normal  conditions : 


Pure  Air. 

Respired  Air. 

Oxygen  (0)  . 

.  20.26 

16 

Nitrogen  (N2)  . 

.  78.00 

75 

Moisture  (H2O)  . 

.  1.70 

5 

Carbonic  acid  (CO2) . 

. 0-t 

4 

Other  impurities  may  be  found  in  small  quantities,  but 
these  can  be  neglected  for  ventilating  purposes.  The 
Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  under  “  Respiration,”  states : 

“  Respiration  may  be  defined  as  the  aggregate  of  those 
processes  which  are  concerned  in  the  introduction  of  oxygen 
into  the  system  and  the  escape  of  carbonic  dioxid  (carbonic- 
acid  gas)  from  it.” 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  volume  of 
oxygen  in  respired  air  has  decreased  one-fifth,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  has  increased  one  hundred  times  its  former 
volume  in  pure  air. 

Standai’ds  for  ventilation  are  generally  expressed  in  so 
many  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000  cubic  feet  of  air, 
as  8  CO,  in  10,000  or  10  CO^  in  10,000,  etc.  The  present 
standard  of  purity  for  workshops  is  from  8  to  10  parts  of 
CO^  in  10,000  of  air;  unpleasant  sensations  are  not  expe¬ 
rienced  till  the  amount  of  CO,  in  10,000  reaches  15.  If  we 
accept  8  in  10,000  as  the  standard  for  our  calculations  we 
have  still  quite  a  margin  of  safety  to  allow  for  a  lower 


efficiency  of  the  ventilating  plant  on  account  of  disturbing- 
drafts  and  air-currents. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  adult  requires  about 
576  cubic  inches  or  %  cubic  foot  of  air  per  minute  for 
respiration.  This  equals  20  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  and 
when  respired  contains  according  to  above  table  four  per 
cent  or  0.8  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid.  If  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  our  standard  of  purity  of  8  in  10,000  we  will  have  to 
dilute  this  exhaled  air  with  2,000  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per 
hour,  which  contains  0.8  cubic  foot  of  CO2;  added  to  this 
0.8  cubic  foot  of  CO2  as  exhaled  by  one  person  per  hour  we 
have  1.6  CO,  in  2,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  8  in  10,000. 

Considering  the  conditions  we  would  encounter  in  a 
small  room  of  20  by  40  feet  with  a  10-foot  ceiling- — there 
are  no  typecasting  machines  of  any  kind  in  this  room  ^ — 
by  applying  the  figures  as  above,  and  assuming  that  a  force 
of  ten  men  is  employed,  we  will  have  to  supply  each  one 
with  2,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  or  20,000  cubic 
feet  for  ten  men,  and,  as  the  cubical  contents  of  the  room  are 
but  20  X  40  X  10  =  8,000  cubic  feet,  the  air  will  have  to  be 
changed  20,000  -f-  8,000  =  2.5  times  per  hour.  If  this  force 
works  nights,  and  gas  is  used  for  lighting  purposes,  the 
demand  on  the  fresh-air  supply  increases  very  rapidly. 
Each  burner  consumes  about  four  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
hour,  and,  as  there  very  likely  are  twelve  flames  burning, 
we  have  a  gas  consumption  of  forty-eight  cubic  feet  per 
hour.  The  product  of  combustion  (mostly  carbonic-acid 
gas)  of  one  cubic  foot  of  illuminating  gas  contaminates  the 
air  to  the  same  extent  as  one  person,  and  our  fresh-air  sup¬ 
ply  now  assumes  quite  a  different  aspect.  Where  before  we 
needed  10  X  2,000,  we  now  have  to  have  58  X  2,000  =  116,000 
cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour;  the  changes  of  air  in  the 
room  must  now  be  increased  to  116,000  -f-  8,000  —  14.5. 

If  the  room  were  originally  intended  for  a  print-shop  of 
the  capacity  as  assumed  above,  adequate  provisions  for  a 
sufficient  air  supply  were  very  likely  made,  but  as  is  often 
the  case  when  the  rooms  were  designed  for  living  purposes 
and,  by  taking  out  a  partition  wall,  were  converted  into  a 
print-shop,  the  capacity  of  the  vent  flues  will  not  afford  a 
change  of  air  for  more  than  ten  people.  This  alone  should 
be  a  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  electric  light.  How¬ 
ever,  where  the  conditions  do  not  permit  of  any  other 
arrangement,  very  effective  ventilation  can  be  secured  by 
an  inexpensive  window  attachment,  as  shown  by  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  window  in  Fig.  1. 

This  is  a  partial  double-window  arrangement  for  the 
upper  sash  only.  The  outer  pane  is  fastened  to  the  window¬ 
casing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  an  air-space  of  about 
two  inches  between  it  and  the  pane  of  the  upper  sash ;  this 
latter  may  then  be  lowered  and  the  fresh  air,  which  takes 
the  direction  of  the  arrow,  enters  the  room  through  this 
space.  There  is  no  draft,  and  the  temperature  of  the  room 
even  on  cold  days  is  not  perceptibly  lowered  by  the  incom¬ 
ing  cold  air. 

This  of  itself  is  sufficient  for  ventilation,  but  in  very 
acute  cases  may  be  augmented  by  a  small  exhaust-fan  set 
either  in  the  wall  or  in  the  upper  part  of  a  window. 

In  the  cases  cited  the  conditions  were  such  that  the 
contaminated  air  had  to  diffuse  over  the  entire  room,  and 
consequently  a  large  amount  of  air  had  to  be  impelled  and 
expelled  respectively. 

When  linotype  or  other  typecasting  machines  are  in  a 
room  having  no  provision  for  localizing  the  contamination 
of  the  air,  the  ratio  of  the  impure  to  the  available  amount 
of  good  air  rises  to  an  alarming  proportion. 

Again,  taking  the  room  as  above  but  adding  two  linotype 
machines  to  our  equipment,  which  consume  26  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  hour  (13  cubic  feet  per  machine),  we  now  have  to 
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increase  our  former  air  supply  by  26  X  2,000  =  52,000  cubic 
feet,  making  a  grand  total  of  116,000  +  52,000  =  168,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  renewed,  and  again  dividing  this  by 
the  cubical  contents  of  the  room  we  must  have  twenty-one 
air  changes  per  hour,  or  one  complete  change  every  three 
minutes,  in  order  to  insure  a  suitable  quantity  of  air  which 
could  be  considered  good  for  respiration,  and  even  this  air 
will  still  contain  again  as  much  cai'bonic  acid  as  pure  coun¬ 
try  air.  Even  when  eliminating  the  quantity  of  carbonic-acid 
gas  which  twelve  gas-flames  produce  we  would  still  have  to 
introduce  72,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  or,  which  means 
the  same,  we  must  change  the  air  of  the  room  of  a  size  as 
assumed  above  nine  times  per  hour.  The  enormity  of  these 
figures  seems  appalling,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
windows,  doors,  and  even  brick  walls  permit  a  continuous 


into  a  flue  or  passes  through  a  window  or  wall  directly  into 
the  open  air.  Its  exhausting  qualities  depend  not  only  upon 
the  difference  of  the  temperature  between  the  hot  gases 
issuing  from  the  machine  and  the  temperature  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  air,  but  also  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  | 
atmospheric  conditions  in  general;  at  times  it  will  exhaust  | 
so  strongly  that  an  excessive  amount  of  air  rushes  through  i 
the  combustion  chamber  of  the  pot,  with  a  corresponding 
excessive  amount  of  gas  consumption.  Very  often  the  draft  ' 
is  so  sti’ong  that  it  extinguishes  the  flame  entirely;  in  most  : 
cases  this  means  the  increasing  of  the  gas  pressure  at  the 
burner  to  meet  the  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  burner  i 
caused  by  the  strong  exhaust  from  above.  Then  again 
there  is  no  draft  at  all,  and  the  heavy  gases  obstruct  the 
duct  which  the  hot  air  from  the  pot  will  have  to  penetrate;  j 
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Fig.  1. —  Outside  wind  deflector 
for  upper  sash  of  window. 


Fig.  2. —  Method  of  expelling  foul  air  Fig.  3. —  Inside  wind  deflector 

by  indirect-exhaust  system.  lor  lower  sash  of  window. 


change  of  air,  it  would  be  impossible  for  workmen  to 
occupy  such  a  room  for  any  length  of  time. 

These  natural  changes  of  air  are  very  uncertain,  and 
should  not  be  considered  a  factor  when  designing  ventila¬ 
ting  apparatus. 

Where  machines  are  in  use  which  consume  gas  for  heat¬ 
ing  purposes  in  large  quantities,  as  linotype  and  monotype 
machines,  mechanical  ventilation  should  always  be  resorted 
to,  the  design  of  which  should  be  such  as  to  localize  the 
contamination  of  the  air,  taking  the  impurities  off  before 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  diffuse.  Means  to  accomplish 
this  have  been  suggested  fi’om  time  to  time,  and  installa¬ 
tions  have  been  made  without,  however,  producing  a  satis¬ 
factory  result  in  every  direction. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  time-honored  two-inch  galvan¬ 
ized  iron  pipe,  terminating  at  its  lower  end  in  a  small 
funnel,  which  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  hot-air 
discharge  opening  of  the  melting-pot.  Its  upper  end  opens 
into  an  eight-inch  horizontal  duct,  which  discharges  either 


the  result  is  an  imperfect  combustion  of  the  gas  which  will 
cause  the  formation  of  acetylene  (C.,H.,),  which  is  also 
formed  by  the  flame  burning  in  the  “  mixer  ” ;  it  is  pro-  i 
duced  in  lai’ge  quantities  by  a  gas  flame  passing  along  a 
cold  surface,  as  in  the  case  when  the  gas-burners  under  the 
melting-pot  are  lit  in  the  morning.  This  gas  is  a  strong  i 
poison,  reacting  on  the  blood;  it  is  easily  recogmized  by  its 
pungent  odor  and  its  tendency  to  induce  coughing;  it  bums 
with  a  smoking  yellow  flame. 

In  some  plants  an  exhaust-fan  has  been  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  duct,  which  will  produce  a  more  even  draft; 
but,  after  all,  it  is  a  draft,  and  even  stronger  than  if  pro¬ 
duced  by  atmospheric  conditions.  And  now,  what  can  be 
gained  by  this  system  of  piping?  We  are  enabled  to  carry 
off  about  sixty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  products  of 
combustion;  the  balance  of  this  and  fumes  arising  from 
the  pot  and  molten  metal  are  not  taken  care  of ;  neither  can 
any  g:enei’al  ventilation  be  produced  to  remove  the  respired 
air  of  the  men  and  the  vapors  of  benzin  and  gasoline.  The 
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radiation  of  heat  from  the  pipes  on  hot  summer  days  is 
another  objectionable  feature.  Expressed  in  figures  in  con¬ 
formity  with  our  former  calculation,  it  has  reduced  the 
amount  of  air  to  be  supplied  by  about  thirty-six  thousand 
cubic  feet  per  hour. 

Another  system  is  simply  to  install  an  exhaust-fan  at 
some  point  in  the  wall  and  discharge  into  the  open  air.  This 
system  presumes  to  carry  off  the  noxious  gases  as  well  as 
provide  genei’al  ventilation.  It  must  be  reasonably  assumed, 
however,  that  a  large  amount  of  the  gases  arising  from  the 
melting-pot  must  pass  through  the  breathing  line  before 
it  can  reach  the  zone  of  influence  of  the  fan.  For  this 
reason  the  plan  is  not  recommendable. 

Still  another  system  has  been  proposed,  providing  for  an 
exhaust-fan  with  ducts  and  branches  having  openings  both 
at  floor  and  ceiling  line.  This  plan  seems  to  be  less  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  any,  as  at  least  one-half  of  the  gases  from  the  pot 
must  pass  through  the  breathing  line  in  order  to  reach  the 
lower  intakes. 

Within  the  last  few  years  composing-rooms  in  new 
buildings  have  been  provided  with  a  double  or  false  ceiling, 
utilizing  the  space  between  ceiling  and  floor  above  as  a  sort 
of  duct,  from  whence  the  foul  air  is  exhausted  by  means  of 
strong  fans.  The  principle  of  this  system  is  very  good,  and 
if  the  execution  is  properly  carried  out  should  prove  very 
effective;  that  is,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  intakes  are  pro¬ 
vided,  well-proportioned,  and  equipped  with  sliding  dampers, 
so  that  each  opening  will  take  its  proper  share  of  the  work, 
as  otherwise  the  foul  air  will  diffuse.  This  is  especially 
true  of  low  ceilings  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  intake  openings  may  well  be  decreased  as  the  height 
of  the  ceiling  increases.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that 
the  total  amount  of  air  to  be  taken  out  should  in  every  case 
remain  the  same. 

THE  SYSTEM  RECOMMENDED. 

A  good  ventilation  of  linotype  plants,  in  rooms  that  are 
not  provided  with  a  double  ceiling,  can  be  secured  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  which  can  also  be  used  for  car¬ 
rying  off  gases  originated  in  any  other  type  of  casting 
machine. 

A  bell-mouthed  intake  pipe,  located  directly  above  and 
in  line  with  the  metal-pot  and  fitted  with  a  sliding  damper, 
is  joined  to  a  horizontal  duct  fastened  to  the  ceiling.  Each 
machine  has  its  separate  intake;  all  intake  pipes  for  a  row 
of  machines  are  joined  to  one  general  duct,  which  again 
opens  into  a  main  at  the  end  of  which  is  an  exhaust-fan, 
driven  by  a  motor  or  other  suitable  source  of  energy.  Sev¬ 
eral  rows  of  machines  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  all 
ducts  opening  into  the  same  main. 

As  stated  before,  the  air  leaving  the  pot  has  a  very  high 
temperature  as  compared  with  the  surrounding  air  and  will 
rise  by  natural  draft  with  a  velocity  of  250  feet  per  minute 
toward  the  bell-mouthed  intake  above,  where  it  enters  the 
current  of  air  produced  by  the  suction  of  the  fan.  It  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  heated  air  arising  from  the  pot 
must  perform  the  same  function  as  though  it  were  rising 
up  in  a  flue  or  stack,  in  which  case  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
“  draft  ”  of  the  flue,  meaning  that  the  air  is  drawn  toward 
and  into  the  intake  opening  of  these  ducts.  These  conditions 
are  exactly  duplicated  on  each  machine;  the  cooler  fresh  air 
will  travel  toward  the  lighter  rising  air,  and,  since  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  velocity  of  the  heated  air  is  greatest  near  the 
pot,  and  the  breathing  line  of  the  operator  is  at  the  same 
height,  it  follows  that  the  exhaled  air  will  pass  right  into 
the  column  of  rising  air,  drawing  with  it  the  purer  air, 
which  will  have  to  pass  through  the  bi’eathing  line,  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  condition  which  we  have  tried  to  accomplish. 


The  arrows  in  Fig.  2  show  the  course  of  the  air,  and  will 
aid  in  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  foregoing. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  sufficient  amount  of 
fresh  air  from  the  outside  be  admitted  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  air  through  the  exhaust  duct.  One  or  more  win¬ 
dows  must  therefore  be  raised  and  kept  open  at  all  times  or 
as  long  as  the  exhaust-fan  is  in  operation. 

In  order  effectively  to  break  up  the  air-currents  enter¬ 
ing  the  open  windows,  the  latter  are  provided  with  an 
adjustable  wind-shield  or  deflector  fastened  to  the  window¬ 
casing,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement 
is  so  absolute  that  a  strong  wind  of  1,500  feet  a  minute 


blowing  against  the  window  will  not  be  felt  by  a  person 
standing  within  one  foot  of  the  deflector. 

Data  for  laying  out  a  system  of  this  character  for  a 
plant  of  linotype  machines  are  given  in  the  following. 
When  the  size  of  the  plant  requires  it,  machines  may  be 
arranged  in  rows  of  five.  The  following  may  be  taken  as 


the  basis  for  the  designing  of  ventilating  apparatus  for 
plants  of  any  size : 

1.  Velocity  of  hot  air  issuing  from  the  pot  in  feet  per  minute .  250 

2.  Effective  area  of  discharge  opening  in  square  inches .  3 

3.  Hence  amount  of  air  passing  through  combustion  chamber  of  pot 

(product  of  area  and  velocity)  in  cubic  feet  per  hour .  312 

4.  This  contains  the  products  of  combustion  of  13  cubic  feet  of  gas  = 

carbonic  acid  in  cubic  feet .  10.4 

5.  Four  per  cent  diffusion  allowed  on  account  of  disturbing  air  cur¬ 

rents  carbonic  acid  in  cubic  feet  per  hour . 41 

6.  Which  requires  pure  air  for  dilution  to  maintain  a  standard  of 

S  CO.>  in  10,000  =  cubic  feet  per  hour . 1,033 

7.  One  operator  requires  per  hour,  cubic  feet . 2,000 

8.  Allowing  one  man  tor  eveiy  two  machines  (machine  tenders,  fore¬ 

man,  bank  boy,  editors,  etc,),  air  required  per  machine . 1,000 

Total  air  to  be  exhausted  through  intake  of  duct,  as  per  items 

under  3,  6,  7  and  8  =  cubic  feet  per  hour . 4,345 

Or,  in  even  numbers,  in  cubic  feet  per  hour,  a  total  of . 4,350 


If  an  intake  opening  of  6  by  6  inches  or  36  square 
inches  is  allowed  for  each  machine,  the  velocity  of  the  air 
entering  the  intake  will  be  280  feet  per  minute,  or  a  little 
more  than  the  velocity  of  the  air  issuing  from  the  pot. 

The  cross-sectional  area  of  the  duct  will  have  to  be 
increased  with  each  additional  machine.  An  area  of  6  by  6 
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inches  for  the  first  and  8  by  14  inches  for  the  last  machine 
is  a  fair  allowance.  The  connection  between  the  duct  and 
the  main  is  effected  by  a  10-inch  round  pipe,  the  area  of 
which  is  less  than  the  8  by  14  inch  duct,  whereby  the  velocity 
of  the  air  at  that  point  is  increased.  The  cross-sectional 
area  of  the  main  must  also  be  increased  as  more  ducts  are 
joined  to  it.  Starting  with  a  10-inch  diameter  at  the  branch 
farthest  away  from  the  fan  we  will  have  a  diameter  of 
13  inches  at  the  next  duct  or  branch,  15  inches  at  the  third 
and  17  inches  at  the  fourth.  This  size  is  maintained  till  the 
fan  is  reached,  unless  other  branches  for  general  ventila¬ 
tion  are  added,  in  which  case  the  pipe  diameter  must  be 
increased  accordingly.  A  plan  of  the  general  arrangement 
is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

[Next  month  Mr.  Schmidt  will  tell  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
ventilating  system  here  recommended,  and  which  he  recently  installed  in  the 
plant  of  the  Western  Newspaper  Union,  Chicago. — -Editor.] 


AS  TO  ONE-CENT  POSTAGE. 

A  scheme  has  been  devised,  obvious  on  its  face,  to  create 
public  sentiment  for  1-cent  postage,  and  over  this,  through 
raising  the  rate  for  second-class  matter,  to  strike  at  all 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  To  offer  the  protest  against 
inci’easing  the  second-class  rate  which  has  prevailed  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  1-cent  letter  postage  asso¬ 
ciation,  abundantly  financed,  is  making  a  systematic  effort 
to  line  up  senators  and  representatives  at  Washington  in 
a  demand  for  a  2-cent  rate  bill. 

It  is  the  city  that  uses  red  stamps  —  not  all  its  inhab¬ 
itants,  either,  but  the  great  offices  that  center  in  the  city. 
A  single  large  mail-order  house  or  one  of  our  great  insur¬ 
ance  companies  will  probably  use  more  2-cent  stamps  in 
a  year  than  several  rural  counties.  Government  reports 
show  that  about  sixty-three  per  cent  of  all  letters  are  mailed 
from  first-class  postoffices,  while  the  twelve  largest  cities 
alone  mail  thirty-five  per  cent.  In  contrast  with  this  we 
have  only  4.8  per  cent  mailed  by  rural  routes  in  1909.  But 
if  the  farmer’s  share  of  first-class  mail  is  small,  his  propor¬ 
tion  of  second-class  mail  is  very  large.  With  but  twenty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  population,  the  farmers  on  rural  routes 
receive  nearly  thirty-three  per  cent  of  all  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  sent  through  the  mails.  Penny  postage 
would  mean  the  foisting  of  a  large  part  of  the  $60,000,000 
deficit  upon  the  village  and  country  population.  This  would 
be  injustice  of  the  worst  sort,  and  yet  by  retaining  the 
present  2-cent  rate  injustice  is  done  to  no  one.  The  large 
purchasers  of  2-cent  stamps  in  the  cities  can  not  complain, 
for  they  are  thus  able  to  solicit  business  over  an  unlimited 
territory  at  the  trifling  cost  of  a  stamp. —  The  Reflector. 


FLY  CAUSED  ERROR  IN  BOOKS. 

For  seven  months  an  expert  accountant  searched  the 
books  of  a  certain  grain  company  of  St.  Paul  for  an  error 
of  an  even  hundred  dollars.  There  was  that  shortage  in 
the  cash.  Whom  to  suspect  the  firm  did  not  know.  It  spent 
much  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  trying  to  trace  the  mat¬ 
ter  down. 

And  then,  after  having  gone  over  the  books  time  and 
again,  the  accountant’s  pencil  chanced  to  stop  on  an  item 
of  $150.  The  pencil  point  rested  on  the  figure  “  one,”  when 
the  figure  suddenly  broke  in  two  and  slid  down  the  page! 

Upon  examination  it  proved  that  the  supposed  figure 
“  1  ”  was  a  fly’s  leg  which  had  become  pasted  in  front  of 
the  50,  I'aising  the  item  to  all  appearances  a  hundred  dol¬ 
lars.  The  fly  had  undoubtedly  been  crushed  in  the  book 
when  it  was  closed. —  Cleveland  Press. 
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THE  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

BY  C.  H.  WRIGHTSON. 

IIS  is  an  age  of  competition.  “  The  weak¬ 
est  to  the  wall  ”  is  a  saying  that  is  i 
increasingly  evident  in  practice.  Even  | 
the  linotype  operator,  who  a  few  years 
ago  had  positions  by  the  dozen  offered 
him  from  which  he  could  make  his  choice, 
now  finds  competition  is  narrowing  his 
opportunities.  He  must  pull  himself  to¬ 
gether,  and  draw  up  to  the  front,  or  the  time  will  come,  in  ■ 
the  not  distant  future,  when  he  will  find  himself  out  of  a 
job  for  good. 

The  demand,  however,  for  good  men  —  namely,  those 
whose  avei’age  output  is  high  and  proofs  clean — is  steadily  ! 
increasing.  As  the  masters  gain  knowledge  of  the  machine 
they  are  using  more  discrimination  in  choosing  help.  j 

Employers  are  finding  that  it  does  not  pay  them  to  use 
inferior  operators  on  their  Linotypes.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  cheap  man  could  get  employment  just  because  of 
his  cheapness.  The  employers  now,  however,  are  mostly 
wise  to  the  fact  that  the  inferior  man  is  dear  at  any  price. 

Ten  operators,  each  ten  per  cent  better  than  the  average 
man,  save  the  employer  the  value,  upkeep  and  standing 
space  of  one  machine,  and  the  salary  of  another  operator. 
The  wise  printer  employs  only  the  best  men  and  shares  the 
value  of  the  saving  between  his  operators  and  himself. 

Linotype  improvements  tend  toward  versatility.  Each 
new  invention  increases  the  scope  of  the  machine  and  the 
demands  on  the  operator’s  technical  knowledge  and  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

The  advent  of  the  quadruple-decker  heralds  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  operators  for  one-machine  installations.  It 
is  the  machine  the  small  printer  has  long  waited  for,  and 
its  increasing  use  will  raise  a  call  for  machinist-operators 
who  understand  the  art  of  type  display. 

The  qualifications  demanded  of  the  single-machine- 
installation  operator  of  the  futui-e  will  be  the  following: 

He  must  be  (1)  a  good  organizer,  (2)  a  display  compositor, 
(3)  a  machinist,  and  (4)  a  fast  operator  on  the  keyboard. 

He  must  be  a  good  organizer  because  it  is  for  him  to 
know  how  to  set  the  various  small  jobs  coming  his  way, 
make  corrections,  etc.,  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time. 

If  not  a  good  organizer,  lost  minutes  will  amount  to  lost 
hours  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

He  must  be  a  display  compositor  to  know  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  ten  or  twelve  different  kinds  of  type  his 
machine  carries. 

He  must  be  a  machinist  of  experience  or  his  machine 
will  not  work  well  or  turn  out  clean  type  of  good  align¬ 
ment. 

He  must  be  a  fast  man  on  the  keyboard  because  he  has 
to  earn  a  profit  on  a  large  capital  expenditure  befoi’e  he 
starts  to  earn  his  own  wages  and  his  employer’s  profit. 

A  man  with  these  four  qualifications,  with  that  of  relia¬ 
bility  added,  will  deseiwe  a  good  salary  and  will  get  it. 


For  those  who  see  Truth  and  would  follow  her;  for 
those  who  recognize  Justice  and  would  stand  for  her,  suc¬ 
cess  is  not  the  only  thing.  Success!  Why,  Falsehood  has 
often  that  to  give;  and  Injustice  often  has  that  to  give. 
Must  not  Truth  and  Justice  have  something  to  give  that  is 
their  own  by  proper  right  —  theirs  in  essence,  and  not  by 
accident?  That  they  have,  and  not  here  and  now,  every 
one  who  has  felt  their  exaltation  knows. —  Henry  George. 


^N*the  following  pages 
will  be  found  inter¬ 
esting  designs  fur¬ 
nished  by  courtesy  of 
the  American  Type  Founders 
Company,  the  H.  C.  Hansen 
Type  Foundry,  Barnhart  Bros. 
&  Spindler,  the  Keystone  Type 
Foundry,  the  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company,  the  Lanston 
Monotype  Machine  Company 
and  Thompson  Type  Machine 
Company.  These  pages  furnish 
many  valuable  suggestions  to 
the  ambitious  typographer,  and 
should  be  carefully  studied. 
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PRINTING  WITH  INKS  DURING  THE 
TWELFTH  CENTURY.  SIGNATURES 
AND  MONOGRAMS  IN  MANUSCRIPTS 


EARLY  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  old  Italian  books  called  attention 
to  the  strange  uniformity  of  initial  letters 
in  many  of  the  old  manuscripts,  some  of 
which  had  been  made  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century.  Each  ornamental  letter  wherever 
found  or  however  often  repeated  in  the 
same  book,  was  of  the  same  form.  He 
reached  the  conclusion  that  this  uniformity 
had  been  produced  by  engraved  stamps. 
The  announcement  of  this  discovery  in¬ 
duced  other  persons  to  make  similar  exam¬ 
inations,  th  e  result  of  which  confirmed  the 
original  statement.  It  was  proved  that 
there  was  a  uniformity  in  the  shape  of  the 
letters  which  could  not  have  been  made  by 
drawing.  The  statement  that  a  rude 
method  of  printing  had  been  practised  for 
about  three  centuries  before  its  supposed 
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letters  in  many  of  the  old  manuscripts,  some  of  which  had 
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I-ettcrins 


HE  Roman  characters,  which  are  our 
letters  today,  although  their  earlier 
forms  have  come  down  to  us  cut  in 
stone,  must  have  been  formed  by  in¬ 
cessant  practice  with  a  flat,  stiff 
brush,  or  some  such  tool.  The  dis¬ 
position  of  the  thicks  and  thins,  and 
the  exact  shape  of  the  curves,  must 
have  been  settled  by  an  instrument  used  rapidly;  ] 
suppose,  indeed,  that  most  of  the  great  monumental 
inscriptions  were  designed  in  situ  by  a  master  writer, 
and  only  cut  in  by  the  mason,  the  cutting  being  merely 
a  fixing,  as  it  were,  of  the  writing,  and  the  cut  inscrip¬ 
tions  must  always  have  been  intended  to  be  completed 
by  painting. 

□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 

The  “Rustic  letters”  found  in  stone  inscriptions  of 
the  fourth  century  are  still  obviously  cursive,  and  in 
the  Catacombs  some  painted  inscriptions  of  this  kind 
remain  which  perfectly  show  that  they  were  rapidly 
Written,  The  ordinary  “lower  case”  type  with  which 
this  page  is  printed  is,  in  its  turn,  a  simplified  cursive 
form  of  the  capital  letters.  The  Italic  is  a  still  more 
swiftly  written  hand,  and  comes  near  to  the  standard 
for  ordinary  handwriting. 

□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 

All  fine  monumental  inscriptions  and  types  are  but 
forms  of  writing  modified  according  to  the  materials 
to  which  they  are  applied.  The  Italian  type-founders 
of  the  fifteenth  century  sought  out  fine  examples  of 
old  writing  as  models,  and  for  their  capitals  studied 
the  monumental  Roman  inscriptions.  Roman  letters 
were  first  introduced  into  English  inscriptions  by  Ital¬ 
ian  artists. 

W.  R.  LETHABY 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Not  quite  seventy  -  five  years  ago,  in  a 
small  shop  which  was  built  of  logs  and 
stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  factory, 
the  Marshall  Carriages  were  designed 
and  built.  Good,  honest  woods  were 
selected  from  the  virgin  forests  growing 
at  our  door,  and  the  most  careful  and 
painstaking  labor  fashioned  them  into 
the  Marshall  standard  of  vehicles.  The 
passing  years  have  made  a  wonderful 
change  in  manufacturing  methods  and 
manufacturing  standards,  A  steady 
growth  and  a  constantly  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  Marshall  vehicles  have  made 
this  firm  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
We  have  many  times  outgrown  the  shop 
where  we  first  built  Marshall  vehicles, 
but  we  never  have  outgrown  the  habit 
of  building  our  vehicles  of  honest  ma¬ 
terial,  in  an  honest  manner. 


Typo  and  borders  cast  by  the  Thompson  Typocaster. 
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In  Ihls  series  of  articles  the  problems  of  job  composition  will  be  discussed*  and  illustrated  with  numerous  examples.  These 
discussions  and  examples  will  be  specialized  and  treated  as  exhaustively  as  possible,  the  examples  bein^  criticized  on  fundamental 
principles  —  the  basis  of  all  art  expression.  By  this  method  the  printer  will  develop  his  taste  and  skill,  not  on  mere  dogmatic 

assertion,  but  on  recognized  and  clearly  defined  laws. 


Roland  C.  Stovel. 

“  Hello,  is  this  Wabash  2-5-0-2?  ” 

“  Lemme  talk  to  Stovel.” 

“  Say,  Stovel,  I’m  sending  down  some  copy  for  you. 
This  is  to  be  a  book  9  by  12  — 

16  pages.  Want  it  run  in  two 
colors  throughout.  The  cuts 
go  where  marked  in  copy.  Set 
it  attractively  —  you  know  — 
right." 

And  right  it  is  set.  No 
dummy,  no  layout,  no  addi¬ 
tional  instructions  —  but  Sto¬ 
vel  gets  it  out —  right.  They 
all  leave  it  to  him.  A  con¬ 
versation  like  this  is  an  every¬ 
day  occurrence  with  Stovel, 
and  he  is  about  the  only 
printer  in  town  that  I  know 
of  who  enjoys  a  distinction 
of  this  kind. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  fii’st 
time  I  met  Stovel.  We  had 
a  fight,  and  I  always  Tike  to 
start  out  with  a  printer  by 
having  a  fight  with  him.  It 
shows  me  that  he  has  ideas 
of  his  own,  and  is  successful 
enough  to  be  independent 
about  my  business.  That 
makes  me  want  to  deal  with 
him  all  the  more. 

But  Stovel  isn’t  pugna¬ 
cious —  far  from  it.  A  more 
evenly  tempered,  sunny  dis- 
positioned  man  you’ll  never 
find.  It’s  simply  that  Stovel 
knows,  and  knows  he  knows. 

There  isn’t  a  type-face  that 
he  isn’t  on  speaking  terms 
with.  There  isn’t  a  point  of  lead  in  the  case  but  what  he 
knows  just  how  and  where  to  use  it  in  order  to  get  the  best 
possible  out  of  it. 

Yet,  it  was  just  twenty-three  years  ago  this  month  that 
genial  old  George  Knott,  of  the  McCluer  Printing  Company, 
suggested  to  Roland  C.  Stovel,  a  young  “  devil  ”  of  seven¬ 
teen,  that  he  cease  pieing  type  and  smudging  proofs  and 
transfer  his  services  to  some  nice  greasy  tailor-shop,  where 
he  could  sit  on  a  bench  and  stick  his  fingers  with  a  needle, 
sewing  on  buttons. 

No  better  advice  could  have  come  to  Stovel  just  at  that 
time.  He’s  thanked  “  old  man  ”  Knott  a  thousand  times  for 
5-5 


it  since.  For  it  showed  him  clearly  that  the  delusion  that 
he  had  been  harboring  about  knowing  all  there  was  to  know 
about  the  printing  game  —  and  a  darn  sight  more  than  the 
boss,  at  any  I'ate  —  was  a  delusion  after  all.  So  right  then 

and  there  he  decided  to 
buckle  down  and  learn  the 
game  thoroughly,  from  the 
ground  up,  so  that  some  day 
he  could  come  back  and  put 
the  Indian  sigm  on  anybody 
that  tried  to  hand  him  any¬ 
thing. 

But  the  fii'st  thing  to  do 
was  to  find  another  job.  This 
wasn’t  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world.  Many  a  weary  block 
he  trod  —  many  a  stern-eyed 
foreman  he  approached  with 
no  avail  —  until  poor  Stovel 
thought  all  the  world  was 
wrong  and  evidently  set 
against  him.  Yes,  even  his 
advent  into  this  world  was 
ominous  —  for  wasn’t  he  born 
on  the  13th  of  that  cold,  blus¬ 
tering  month  —  March? 

Those  job  -  hunting  days 
were  certainly  trying  times. 
A  less  determined  soul  might 
not  have  borne  through  them, 
but  Stovel  was  made  of 
stronger  stuff.  Having  left 
his  old  comfortable  home  at 
Stratford,  Canada,  at  the  ten¬ 
der  age  of  fifteen  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world  and  carve 
out  a  fortune  of  his  own 
in  that  wondei'ful  land  of  op- 
p  o  r  t  u  n  i  t  y,  “  The  States,” 
the  rough  experiences  of  ad¬ 
versity  had  taught  him  self-reliance  and  determination. 

So  on  he  plugged,  grabbing  free  lunches  wherever  he 
could,  and  flopping  whenever  his  badly  drained  purse  would 
let  him,  until  one  day  his  ship  came  in.  And  it  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  which  the  mail  man  handed  him,  in  answer 
to  an  application  to  a  want  ad.  Young  Stovel’s  heart 
leaped  —  here  was  a  real  job  with  real  money  waiting  for 
him  —  maybe.  But  others  undoubtedly  would  be  written  to, 
also,  he  figured.  He  must  be  the  first  at  the  place  in  order 
to  get  that  job.  Taking  a  car  was  out  of  the  question,  for 
reasons  young  Stovel  himself  best  knew.  So  grabbing  his 
hat  he  started  out  on  a  run  and  ran  clear  fi'om  the  West 
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Side  to  Dearborn  street  without  stopping  to  figure  out  just 
how  far  it  was.  All  out  of  breath  and  red  as  a  beet,  he 
applied  at  the  office.  And  so  impressed  was  Mr.  Taylor, 


watchful  and  kindly  eye  of  the  late  Fred  Franks.  Type 
fonts,  displays,  colors  and  cuts  all  took  on  a  new  meaning 
for  him.  There  wasn’t  a  job  that  came  in  but  what  Stovel 


,'OR  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  and  patrons  of  the  Chiijgo  GrjnJ 
Opera  Company,  Mr.  Andreas  Dippel,  the 
General  Manager,  begs  to  announce  the 
repertoire  for  the  opening  week  of  the  season 
of  1911-1912  in  Chicago.  The  announce- 
nt  of  the  operas  that  will  be  sung  the  first 
week  at  the  Auditorium  Theatre  will  enable 
subscribers  and  patrons  to  form  a  general 
idea  of  what  they  may  expect  during  the  forthcoming 
season  The  entire  list  of  the  artists  engaged  and  the 
operas  to  be  given  will  be  announced  later. 

Among  the  especially  interesting  features  of  the  Company's 
second  season  in  Chicago  will  be  a  limited  number  of  per 
formances  of  Opera  in  English:  revivals,  with  entirely  new 
productions,  of  several  standard  operas  that  have  not  been 
sung  by  the  Company  in  Chicago;  the  addition  to  the 
repertoire  of  three  German  operas,  "Tristan  und  Isolde,” 
"Die  Walkiire"  and  "Lohengrin,"  and  the  production 
of  novelties  that  have  not  been  given  in  Chicago  These 
novelties  are: 


'(in  t> 


The  first  appearance  of  M.ME  LutSA  TETRAZZtNI  with  the  Chicago 
Grand  Opera  Company  in  Chicago  will  be  outside  of  the  regular 
subscription,  but  all  sub^ribers  to  each  series  of  operas  are  assured  at 
least  one  performance  with  this  celebrated  .irtisi  in  the  cast  The 
repertoire  selected  for  Mmc.  Tetrazzini's  appearances  consist  ot  the 
following  five  operas:  "Lucia  di  Lammermoor."  "  La  Traviata  " 
"Rigoletto."  ■■  Lakme"  and  "Crispino  e  la  Comarc." 


Repertoire  of  the  Opening  VV'eek 

Beginning  November  22d 


Wednesday  Evening  First  performance  of  Saint-Saens’ 
Nov  .  2  2d  “Samson  et  Dalila"  (in  French) 


Thursday  Evening  Bi ze t’ s  “ C a r m e n ”  (in  French) 

Nov  23d 


Friday  Evening  Outside  of  the  regular  subscription— 
Nov  24th  Donizetti's  “Lucia  di  Lammermoor” 


Saturday  Afternoon  Revival  ot  MoZart’s  “Lc  NoZZe  dl 
Nov.  25th  Figaro”  (in  Italian) 


Repertoire  of  the  Opening  V\'eek 


B  =  -,nn, 

ng  November  22d 

30 

Saturday  Evcninji 

Nov  25ch 

\'erdi's  “II  Trovatore"  (in  Italian) 

Sunday  Afternoon 

Nov.  26th 

First  of  the  Senes  of  Sunday 
Concerts,  Verdi's  “Messa  da 
Requiem.’’ 

•  A>.r«/  C.»c»r»  Pn«, 

Monday  Evcninn 

Nov  27th 

First  performance  of  Massenet's 
"Cendrillon”  (in  French) 

C.rdcn.  T«>t(. 

Tuesday  Evening 

Nov.  28th 

Verdi's  “Traviata”  (in  Italian) 

Program  pages  by  R.  C.  Stovel. 


the  then  foreman  of  the  R.  R.  McCabe  Printing  Company, 
with  the  young  man’s  evident  earnestness  and  determina¬ 
tion  that  he  hired  him  on  the  spot. 

Then  started  in  a  period  of  real  plugging  for  Roland  C. 
With  one  eye  on  the  job  and  the  other  on  anything  that 
might  turn  up,  he  worked  and  waited. 


studied  it  as  it  went  through  the  shop.  Typefounders’  , 
books,  paper  samples  and  ink-charts  now  became  his  text-  i 
books,  and  many  an  evening  found  a  keen-eyed,  red-headed  1 
lad  bending  low  under  the  dim  lamplight  in  his  room,  mark-  j 
ing  up  improvised  layouts  and  old  discarded  copy,  for  prac-  ; 
tice.  1 


■ 

1  1 

■ 

If 

1  1 

■ 

^  DEALER  once  said  to  us; 

“  You  make  the  Conover 

X  ^  Pianos  better  than  nec- 

/  %  of  the  lower-priced 

grades.” 

“Yes,”  we  replied,  “but  you  want  the 
Conover  for  high-class  trade.  Why 
should  you  see  your  competitor  getting 
the  business  which  only  a  piano  of  the 
Conover  grade  can  attract?” 

fontfiajiy 
Manufacturers  '.'.Chicago 

■  1 

1 

■  1 

1  1 

a 

and  make  sure  that  your 
customers  will  be  satisfied 


Matiufacturcrs  : : :  Chicago 


.\n  interesting  rule  arrangement. 


One  of  Stovcl’s  attractive  arrangements. 


George  E.  Marshall  Company  soon  afterward  had  an  It  was  simply  another  case  of  Emerson’s  mouse-trap 

opening  for  a  young  man  like  him,  and  Stovel  went.  Here  adage.  Stovel  was  setting  type  better  than  any  one  else  at 
he  received  his  first  training  in  composition,  under  the  ever-  Marshall’s,  and  people  began  to  know  it.  The  genial,  alert 
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Ml'.  Sleepeck,  then  foreman  of  Pettibone,  Sawtelle  &  Co., 
wasn’t  the  last  one  to  learn  of  this,  either.  So  straig'htway 
he  offered  Charlie  (Roland  is  too  “  hig'h-brow  ”  for  the 
printing  trade)  a  position  under  him  in  his  establishment. 


The  seven  years  that  have  passed  since  have  been  seven 
years  of  success  and  happiness.  But  Stovel  hasn’t  yet 
stopped  some  of  his  youthful  ways  —  he  is  still  studying 
and  learning  type — -^always  trying  new  ways  by  which 


Guests  0/ Honor 

Hon.  Fred  W  Potter 

Suf,r, •tend/1,1  »/ Jniuran/e.  St«e  of  Iltieoh 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Barnes 

SuperinunJtnl  ./  Imutana,  S(ii«  of  Kimai 

Hon.  0.  B.  Ryon 

Sfeaat  All>n,/f.mno,%  Imunnce  Department 

Hon.  C.  J.  Doyle 

Auomef,  Illinois  Insurance  Depatimeni 

J  E.  Otis 

PredtHt.  Western  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Rush  C.  Butler 

C.  M.  Cartwf.ght 

SJiitr,  The  WtSTUK  U.SDcnwatTiR 

T.  R,  Weddell 

EJ-ior.  The  Insurance  Post 

P  J.  V.  McKian 

Edi/tr,  Tke  Arcus 

T.  W.  Dealy 

Roy  A.  Hunt 

Chitagt  .WflNflgrr,  The  Insurance  Field 
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The  Banq uet 

Held  in  the  Rui  Room  of  Hotel  La  Salle 
the  Evening  of  the  Seventh  of  January 
Nineteen  Hundred  Ten  :  Seven  O’Clock 

A 

MENU 

R.  W  STEVESS,  ^U,ltr  ,/ Ua,!, 

stovel  accepted  and  remained  with  him  until  seven  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  present  firm  of  Sleepeck-Helman 
Company  was  organized,  and  Roland  C.  Stovel  was  taken 
into  the  company  as  a  member  of  the  firm. 


91  Ihomt  W\t\)  fHuSic 

OULD  you  like  to  bring  the  enjoyment 
of  music  into  your  home;  to  make  it 
posable  for  every  member  of  the  family 
to  play  any  kind  of  music  —  opera, 
sacred,  classical — without  having  to 
study  or  practice? 

Think  of  the  pleasure  an  Apollo  Piano 
would  give  to  you  in  music  for  the  even¬ 
ing  parly  or  the  dance,  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  singers,  the  playing  of  hymns, 
classical  compositions,- operas —  anything 
musical  ever  written. 

Your  home  is  not  complete  without 
music.  Perhaps  you  have  not  had  it  because  there  is  no  one  who 
can  play,  but  the  Apollo  Piano  removes  the  difficulty;  anyone  can 
play  it. 

Even  if  you  are  a  good  pianist,  the  Apollo  Piano  will  increase 
your  repertoire :  it  will  place  at  your  command  hundreds  of  compo¬ 
sitions  —  more  than  anyone  could  ever  hope  to  master  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  piano:  it  will  help  you  in  your  study  and  practice. 

It  is  a  means  to  which  you  can  turn  at  any  time  for  entertainment 
for  yourself  or  friends.  It  is  something  with  which  you  can  fill  the  long 
evenings  with  the  refining  pleasure  of  music.  With  the  Apollo  Piano  you 
can  have  an  unlimited  variety  of  pieces.  There  will  be  always  some¬ 
thing  new  for  you  to  play.  Its  musical  resources  are  practically  unlimited. 

CTbe  player  device  in  ihe  case  of  ihc  Apollo  Piano  enables  anyone,  even  those 
wiihoul  any  knowlcdae  of  the  piano,  lo  play  immediately.  And  you  can  use  ihe 
piano  independently  it  you  desire.  So  il  gives  you  a  double  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  instrument.  G  Let  us  demonstrate  il  to  you.  Call  at  our  warerooms  at  any 
convenient  lime,  and  see  how  easily  you  can  play  the  Apollo  Piano.  G  We  will 
lake  your  present  piano,  if  you  have  one.  in  exchange  as  part  payment  tor  an  Apollo 
Piano.  The  balance  may  be  paid  in  monthly  installments  if  desired. 

I - 


tKlje  Cable  Company 


WABASH  AND  JACKSON 
JOSEPH  T.  LEIMERT. 
Retail  ManagM 


One  of  Stovel’s  neat  page-designs. 


printers’  ink  can  be  made  to  talk  louder,  more  forcibly  and 
more  convincingly. 

“  Just  leave  it  to  Stovel  —  he  knows.”  And  if  he  doesn’t 
know,  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  he’ll  find  out  before 
the  job  is  finished. 

Ask  Stovel  to  what  he  attributes  his  success,  just  why 
he  stands,  to-day,  foremost  as  one  of  Chicago’s  best  print- 


.4n  attractive  card. 


ers,  and  he’ll  modestly  tell  you  that  from  a  financial  stand¬ 
point  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  just  his  own  efforts  —  just 
his  determination  to  stick  where  the  other  fellow  might 
have  quit.  And  then  he  smiles  in  his  broad,  genial,  good- 
fellowship  way,  and  adds,  “  But  believe  me,  I,  too,  would 
undoubtedly  have  quit  and  might  to-day  still  be  job-hunting 
if  it  were  not  for  the  encouragement  and  whole-souled 
optimism  instilled  into  me  at  all  times  by  my  good  wife. 
When  everything  goes  dead  wrong  she’s  my  one  best  bet. 
And  I  win  —  always.” 


A  new  printing  firm  needs  a  good  compositor  as  much 
as  it  needs  presses,  and  Stovel’s  relative  importance  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  got  him  before  it  got  the  presses. 


“  What’s  the  hardest  thing  about  roller-skating  when 
you’re  learning?  ”  he  asked  the  rink  instructor. 

“  The  floor,”  answered  the  attendant. —  Ex. 
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Under  this  head  will  be  briefly  reviewed  brochures,  booklets  and  specimens  of  printing  sent  in  for  criticisms  Literature  submitted 
for  this  purpose  should  be  marked  “For  Criticism, “  and  dii^ected  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chlcado.  Postage  on  packages 
containing  specimens  must  not  be  included  In  packages  of  specimens,  unless  letter  postage  is  placed  on  the  entire  packade«  Specie 

mens  must  be  mailed  flati  if  rolled  they  will  not  be  criticizeda 


The  most  important  features  in  this  month’s  mail  were  the  holiday 
gTceting'S.  The  Inland  Printer  has  received  expressions  of  good  ^Yill  from 
many  friends,  and  appreciation  of  tliese  favors  is  liere  recorded.  AVe  have 
reproduced,  on  another  page,  several  of  these  greetings,  and  though  the 
wealth  of  color  of  the  originals  is  lost  in  the  reproductions,  an  excellent 
iflea  of  the  attractiveness  of  their  design  may  he  gained.  Greetings  were 
received  from  Horace  Carr.  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Prank  Bittner,  New  York  ; 
The  Armstrong  Printing  Company,  AVichita,  Kansas;  Taylor,  Nash  N  Tay- 


By  Ernest  E.  Adams.  Toronto,  Ontario. 

lor.  San  Francisco,  California:  K.  ('.  Andrews,  Chicago;  dames  Austin 
Murray,  Chicago  :  The  Bishop  Press,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  ;  Eric  Peterson, 
I'ort  AA’ayne,  Indiana ;  AVilliam  Henry  Baker,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Bertsch  & 
Cooi>er,  Chicago;  Redfield  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York;  National  City  Bank  of 
Chicago;  Axel  Edward  Sahlin,  East  Aurora,  New  York;  Basson  iS:  Timher- 
lake,  Jejhannesburg,  South  Africa ;  The  Jaenecke  Ihinting  Ink  Comj)any ; 
Dando  Printing  &  Publishing  Company,  Pliiladelphia,  INmnsylvania  ;  .1.  R. 

Riddall,  Nottingham,  ICngland  ;  Columbus  Trade  School,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Elmer  E.  (deason,  AA'orccstcr,  Massachusetts;  James  A,  Trent,  Knoxville, 
Tenne.ssee ;  E.  O.  Gritfitli,  Chicago:  Fred  E.  AA’olff,  Glenwood,  Illinois; 
The  I’aragon  I’re.ss,  Alontgomery,  Alalxuna  ;  J.  Richards  Company, 

All)ioii,  .Alichigan;  Tlio  Franklin  (‘ompany,  Cliicago ;  The  Anderson  Print¬ 
ing  Comj)any,  Macon,  (Georgia  ;  Thomas  Fennessy,  Los  Angeles,  California  ; 
TIk*  Arteraft  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  AIcAIillan  Printing  Company, 
Alonroe,  Michigan;  Tlie  Blair-Murdock  Company,  San  Francisco,  California; 
Quincy  Plioto  Engraving  Company,  Quincy,  Illinois;  ().  L.  Ijilliston,  Phila¬ 


delphia,  Pennsylvania;  T.  A.  Hussion,  Jr.,  Galveston,  Texas;  Chester  A. 
Lyle,  AVashingtoii.  D.  C.  ;  B.  F.  Harb,  Anderson,  Indiana ;  A.  G.  Hallett, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  H.  AA'.  Leggett,  Ottawa,  Canada;  Albert  K.  Ness, 
Chebo3'gan,  Michigan;  M.  AA’idtman  Printing  Company,  Utica,  New  York; 
Harry  J.  Freeburg,  Memphis,  Tennessee;  F.  J.  Kinnure,  Auhurn,  Indiana; 
H.  C.  Miller,  Stratford,  Ontario;  Adolph  Lehman,  San  Francisco,  California; 
Henry  Drouet,  New  York;  Frank  L.  Bond,  (’liicago ;  The  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Comiiany,  Detroit,  Michigan  ;  Chittenden  &  Frew  Com¬ 
pany.  C’hicago ;  Longman  &  Martinez,  New  York ;  The  Munroe  Press, 
Fall  IL'vev,  Alassachusetts ;  The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad,  Denver, 
Colorado  ;  The  Rawlings  Company,  Albany,  Oregon  ;  AA',  O.  Foote,  Atlanta, 
Georgia ;  The  Clover  Ib'ess,  New  A’ork  ;  The  Ailing  &  Cory  Company, 
Pittsburgli,  Pennsylvania ;  R.  G.  McLean,  Toronto,  Ontario ;  Teachenor- 
Bartberg'er  Engraving  Company,  Kansas  City,  Alissonri ;  John  C.  Hill, 
Baltimore,  Alaryland ;  J.  L.  Frazier,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  The  Eveniny 
Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  ;  AA’illiam  Knutzen,  Chicago ;  Union 


An  attractive  program  page  by  J.  A.  Bisho}),  Alemphis,  Tennessee. 

Bank  Note  Company,  Kansas  City,  Missouri ;  Aetna  Insurance  Company, 
Hartford,  Connecticut;  AA".  H.  Slater,  Ix)ndon,  England;  Security  Blank 
Book  k  Printing  Com))any,  St.  Cloud,  Alinncsota ;  Mercantile  Press,  Lon¬ 
don,  England  ;  AValkenhorst  k  Park  Printing  Company,  Kansas  City,  Afis- 
sonri  ;  J.  AI.  Anderson,  Sacramento,  California;  The  J.  K.  Gill  Company, 
I*ortlan<l,  Oregon;  Editor,  Graphic  llevicw ;  Calkins  A'  Holden,  New  York; 
The  Madison  Eayle,  Aladison,  New  Jersey ;  AA'illiam  Pfaff,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana ;  Fred  Drig,  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick ;  A.  Frank  AA'illiams, 
London,  England;  Daniel  Troy  Brantley,  Pliilippine  Islands;  AIcAIillan 
Printing  Company,  Alonroe,  Alichigan. 


H  Cfjrigtmas  ^oltloqup 

|3^0-M0RR0W  we  shall  all  again  be  at  one 
■  another’s  thr<jats,  but  to-day  we  are  all 
brothers.  To-morrow  we  shall  all  be 
L@i/  bickering,  quarreling,  fighting  without 
knowing  why,  but  to-day  there  is  peace  on  earth 
and  goodwill  to  men.  To-morrow  we  shall  be  busy 
again  sweating  and  toiling  for  things  that  we  don’t 
need,  things  that  we  won’t  want  when  we  get  them, 
things  for  which  we  will  sell  our  souls  but  which 
are  not  worth  the  effort  of  a  whisper.  <I,But  to-day 
a  sweet  contentment  is  ours.  We  are  happy  be¬ 
cause  we  have  helped  to  make  others  happy  or  else 
because  others  have  striven  to  make  us  so.  To¬ 
morrow  will  be  another  day  and  we  shall  all  be 
other  men  and  women;  so  let  us  rejoice  and  be 
glad  that  there  is  a  truce  to  all  our  wicked  doings. 
To-day  we  feel  as  we  felt  a  year  ago  and  two  years 
ago  — and  as  some  of  us  have  felt  every  year  ago 
for  many  years.  And  to-morrow  we  shall  all  do 
as  we  did  on  all  the  to-morrows  that  followed  the 
Christmases  of  the  past.  <LBut  if  even  a  few  of  us 
could  bring  ourselves  to  make  this  next  to-morrow 
another  day  like  to-day ;  and  if  next  year  a  few 
more  should  do  the  same;  it  would  not  be  another 
nineteen  hundred  years  before  the  chorus  of  the 
angels  would  be  truth  instead  of  hollow  mockery. 
CSo  to-morrow  we  shall  go  back  to  the  market- 
place,perhaps  to  face  the  last  opportunity  we  shall 
ever  have  to  do  a  little  to  earn  the  right  to  say  that 
we  have  really  lived,  and  that  we  have  helped  to 
make  the  world  a  little  better  when  we  leave  it, 
than  it  was  when  we  came  into  it.  And  if  we  do 
it  not,  an  eternity  of  regret  shall  not  expiate  our 
failure.  Leonard  IV.  Smith,  in  The  Silent  Partner 


■TO  MY  PERSONA! 
GREETINGS  AT  THIS 
HOLIDAY  SEASON 
I  AM  PLEASED  TO 
ADD, ON  BEHALF  OF 
PHILIP  RUXTON,  INC, 
BEST  WISHES  FORA 
VERT  PROSPEROUS 
NEW  TEAR 


-t  page  of  holiday  greetings. 
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lU'XTLEY  S.  Turner^  Ayer,  Massachusetts. —  The  leaflet  printed  in  brown 
and  red  on  g’ray  stock  is  veiy  pleasing*,  and  we  have  no  criticism  to  offer 
on  it. 

R.  II.  Owen,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. —  Both  the  bulletin  and  the  card  are 
very  nicely  g'Otten  up,  the  card  being  unusually  pleasing  in  its  design  and 
colors. 

Henry  M.  Eliedner,  Savannali,  Georgia. —  All  of  the  specimens  are 
good,  the  card  being  especially  interesting.  We  have  no  criticism  to  offer 
regarding  any  part  of  the  woik. 

A.  L.  SiiR.\KE,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. —  AVe  congratulate  you  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  specimens  sent.  The  type-designs  are  very  satisfactory,  and 
ihe  color  combinations  unusually  effective. 

Speci-MENS  from  J.  A.  Bishop,  Alemphis,  Tennessee,  show  a  careful 
appreciation  of  neat  CvpqgTaphical  arrangements  and  a  pleasing  use  of  rules 
and  ornaments.  A  program  i)age,  reproduced  herewith,  is  very  attractive. 

From  Henry  Nidermaier,  with  Tlios.  Kerr's  Sons,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  we 
have  received  a  package  of  unusually  attractive  commercial  specimens.  The 


Plumbers 

Southern  Park 

Saturday,  September 

2nd,  1911 


Outing 


Dinner  Check 


THOS.  KERR’S  SONS 

CATALOG  AND  JOB 

PRINTERS 

225  EAST  FEDERAL  ST.,  YOUNGSTOWN.  O. 


HENRY  NIDKHMAIEK 
Kepreseototive 


BELL  PHONE  2347 


t'anls  by  Htiiry  Xidt-rmaier,  Yoimgstowii,  Ohio. 


typogTiiphy  is  excellent,  and  the  color-schemes  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
We  show  herewith  reproductions  of  some  of  the  designs. 

M.UiK  Tiio.mi’sox,  Valley  Junction,  Iowa. —  The  Christmas  greeting  is 
e.xccptionally  well  gotten  up,  and  we  find  nothing  whatever  to  criticize, 
cither  in  the  arrangement  or  color-scheme. 

II.  Emmet  Gkeex,  Arkansas  City,  Kansas. —  The  .specimens  are  all  neat 
and  attractive,  both  in  arrangement  and  color,  the  cover  tor  the  “  Home¬ 
coming  Week  ”  jirogram  being  unusually  effective. 

.\  ME.N'U  of  the  annual  Christmas  dinner  given  to  its  emi)loyees  by  The 
Paragon  Press,  Jlontgomery,  .Vlabama,  is  an  attractiye  piece  of  printing  in 
red  and  green  on  wliite  stock,  witli  a  mount  of  dark  green. 

Geo.  W.  Scurem.vx,  Williamsport,  Pennsjdvania. —  TTie  greeting  is  ver.v 
nicely  gotten  up,  both  in  its  arrangement  and  in  the  combination  of  colors 
used,  and  wo  have  no  suggestion  to  make  for  its  improvement. 

H.  W.  Leogutt,  Ottawa,  Ontario. —  Your  specimens  are,  as  usiial,  very 
effective  in  their  general  arrangement,  and  call  for  no  criticism.  The 
motto-card,  jirintcd  in  orange  and  lirown  on  brown  stock,  is  very  pleasing. 

r.wK.^OE  of  commercial  specimens  from  Kinest  E.  .\dams,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  contains  some  ])leasing  designs,  tlie  most  attractive,  iieiTiaps,  lieing 
the  cover  of  a  CTiristmas  greeting,  a  reproduction  of  wliicti  we  sliow  liere- 
with.  TTie  original  is  printed  in  green,  red  and  gold,  on  brown  stock. 

TV.  Dickson,  Uvalde,  Texas. —  Tlio  designs  are  all  good,  although  on  one 
or  two  of  tliem  we  note  that  you  have  used  considerable  panelwork.  We 


would  suggest  that,  unless  the  rules  are  in  the  best  of  condition,  you  avoid 
the  panels  as  much  as  possible,  as  there  is  nothing  more  unsightly  than 
poor  rule  joints. 

Euo.m  the  Abbott  Press,  Chicago,  we  have  received  an  unusually  hand¬ 
some  motto-card,  iirinted  in  green,  red  and  gold,  and  mounted  on  a  green 
background.  We  show  licrewith  a  reproduction  of  it. 


our  lives  delightful;  for  our  friends  ia  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  and  our  friendly  helpers  in  this  foreign 
isle.  Spare  to  us  our  friends,  soften  to  us  our 
enemies.  Give  us  courage  and  gaiety  and  the  quiet 
mind.  Bless  us,  if  it  may  be,  in  all  our  innocent 
endeavors.  If  it  may  not,  give  us  the  strength  to 
encounter  that  which  is  to  come,  that  we  be  brave 
in  peril, constant  in  tribulation,  temperate  in  wrath, 
and  in  all  changes  of  fortune,  and  down  to  the 
gates  of  death,  loyal  and  loving  one  to  another. 
R.  L.  S.  —  VAILIMA  PRAYERS 


Motto-card  1)3’  the  .Mibott  Press,  Chicago. 

Alvin  E.  Mowrby,  Franklin,  Pennsylvaiiia. —  With  the  exception  of  the 
fact  that  3’oii  have  used  too  nian.v  ti’pe-faces  in  some  of  the  specimens,  your 
work  is  i'er3'  satisfactori’,  and  we  find  nothing  in  it  to  which  we  can  take 
exception. 

W.VGONER  Printing  Co.mp.vny,  Galesburg,  Illinois. —  The  calendars  and 
3'car-books  are  excejitloiially  iileasing,  and  we  congratulate  t'oit  upon  the 
excellent  results  wliich  3’ou  have  obtained  in  the  production  of  this  class 


Attractive  calendar  by  the  Wagoner  Printing  Company,  Galesburg, 
Illinois. 

of  work.  Tlie  color  combinations  are  veiy  satisfactori’,  and  we  have  no 
criticism  to  offer  regarding  either  the  colors  or  the  general  arrangement. 
We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  one  of  tlie  pages. 

John  McCormick,  Troy',  New  York. — ^  All  of  the  specimens  are  excellent 
and  thoroughly’  in  keeiiing  with  the  high-class  work  which  we  have  formerly 
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received  from  you.  We  find  nothing  wliatcver  in  any  of  tlie  work  to  wliicli 
we  can  take  e.xception. 

The  Geo.  A.  Powers  Printing  Company,  New  York,  has  recently  been 
established  in  a  new  home,  and  announces  the  fact  in  an  attractive  folder, 
printed  in  black  and  red  on  brown  stock,  and  with  a  half-tone  illustration 
of  the  building  tipped  on  the  first  page. 

From  the  h’airmont  Printing  &  Lithographing  Companj',  Fairmont,  West 
X'irginia,  we  have  received  some  unusually  attractive  commercial  specimens, 


.\ttractive  tj'pography  by  the  Fairmont  Printing  &  Lithographing 
Company,  Fairmont,  West  Virginia. 

reproductions  of  two  of  which  we  show  herewith.  The  work  is  very  satis¬ 
factory  throughout,  and  there  is  little,  it  any,  opportunity  for  criticism. 
The  specimens  which  we  have  reproduced  were  printed  in  color. 

A  PROGR.VM  of  the  “  .\nmial  Round-up  ”  of  the  Louisville  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  at  hand,  and  from  the  topics  discussed  at 
this  gathering  one  can  not  but  infer  that  a  most  e.xcellent  time  was  had. 
The  program  itself  was  neatly  printed. 

In  an  attractive  booklet,  entitled  “  Target  Talks,”  A.  H.  Finn,  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  gives  the  outline  of  a  post-graduate  covirse  of  advertising  which 
he,  as  chairman  of  the  educational  committee,  conducted  before  the  Adcraft 
Club,  of  Detroit,  during  the  season  1910-11. 

Printolayy,  the  house  organ  of  the  Regan  Printing  Company,  Chicago, 
continues  to  appear  in  most  attractive  form.  Printed  in  colors  on  heavy 
plate  paper,  with  an  elaborately  embossed  cover,  the  latest  number  is  an 
e.xcellent  example  of  printing  of  the  highest  class. 

A  PACKAGE  of  blotters  from  C.  A.  Rreakiron,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania, 
shows  some  interesting  combinations  and  type  arrangements.  The  text  used 
on  these  blotters  is  very  appropriate,  and  the  decoration  has  been  selected 
with  especial  care  to  its  harmonizing  with  the  reading-matter. 

The  Exline-Reimers  Company,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. —  While  the  specimens 
are  very  good  in  arrangement,  some  of  them,  especially  the  leaflet  entitled 
“  The  Last  Call,”  are  rather  strong  in  their  color  combinations,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  more  subdued  harmonies  would  be  more  pleasing. 

F.  W.  Kurk,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma. —  The  note-head  and  blotter  are  both 
well  gotten  up,  although  we  think  that  there  is  rather  too  much  of  the  red 
on  the  blotter  and  would  suggest  a  smaller  quantity.  We  also  think  that 
you  are  rather  unfortunate  in  being  compelled  to  use  cuts  with  coarse 
screens,  as  they  are  not  very  satisfactory  when  printed  on  this  class  of 


stock.  The  note-head  would  be  slightly  improved  in  appearance  if  the  green 
were  a  trifle  brighter,  as  it  would  then  contrast  more  pleasingly  with  the 
black. 

M.  C.  Coats,  Madera,  Califomia. —  The  specimens  are  all  very  pleasingly 
gotten  up,  the  bill-head  and  statement  for  the  Madera  Daily  News  being 
unusually  satisfactory.  We  find  nothing  whatever  to  criticize  in  any  of  these 
specimens,  and  would  especially  compliment  you  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
color  arrangements. 

Frank  .1.  Merath,  Columbus,  Mississippi. —  The  Christmas  greeting  is 
satisfactory  in  its  type  arrangement,  although  the  printing  is  not  at  all 
good,  neither  the  gold  nor  the  ink  being  properly  distributed.  We  think 
that  if  you  were  to  omit  the  rules  at  either  side  of  the  second  line  of  the 
card  the  effect  would  be  more  pleasing. 

The  booklet  recently  issued  bj'  the  Thomson  Printing  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  shows  some  most  excellent  e.xamples  of  half-tone  and 
line  printing  in  black  and  colors,  die-stamping  and  printing  in  various 
mediums,  as  well  as  embossing.  The  work  is  of  the  highest  order,  and 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  Thomson  Company. 

Owen  E.  Lyons,  Easton,  Pennsylvania. —  The  .specimens  are  all  excep¬ 
tionally  neat  in  design  and  pleasing  in  color  harmony,  and  we  find  no 
criticism  to  offer  regarding  them.  We  would  especially  congratulate  you 
upon  your  excellent  use  of  the  old-st,yle  type-faces,  the  results  which  you 
have  obtained  with  them  being  unusually  satisfactory. 

Geo.  C.  L.  Sxvder,  Salem,  Oregon. —  All  of  the  specimens  are  well  han¬ 
dled,  both  in  design  and  color,  the  letter-head  tor  the  typographical  union 
being  an  original  and  pleasing  design.  The  blotter  would  have  been  slightly 
improved  if  you  had  iirinted  it  on  some  stock  other  than  the  yellow,  as 
the  color  combination  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  it  might  be. 


Yj  Vt  "Fairmont,  Favottd  by  Nature  Dtoeloped  iy  InJuitry"  ^  % 
»  Yy 

lanqiipt 

GIVEN  IN  HONOR  OF 

WpBt  Itrgiuta 
(Enal  fHiuiiuj 
JuHtitutT 

m  m 
m 


iHaamtu:  Cilrmtilr 
Jlainiuint 


Sctpmbrr  iFifll;,  Ninctpcn  Eltnrn 

Clocn  unJer  the  Awpicet 

FAIRMONT  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
t'A  Y/ 

/A  Yj  YA  Yy 


By  the  Fairmont  Printing  &  Lithographing  Company,  F'airmont, 

West  \'irginia. 

A.  Reinhardt,  Livingston,  Montana. — ■  Your  commercial  specimens  are 
excellent,  and  are  of  the  simple  style  which  can  alwa3's  be  made  commer- 
ciallj'  profitable.  We  find  little  in  them  to  criticize,  although  we  note 
that  in  one  or  two  instances  you  have  used  rules  for  underscoring  lines 
which  do  not  harmonize  in  tone  with  the  tj'pe-faces  used  in  the  lines  them¬ 
selves. 

M'e  have  received  from  Wm.  Edwin  Rudge,  New  York  city,  a  most 
handsome  calendar,  consisting  of  specimens  in  four-color  work,  photograrmre 
and  offset  printing,  tipped  on  large,  gray  mats  and  surrounded  by  the 
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calendars.  The  work  thronghout  is  of  the  rx'i-y  best,  the  general  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  calendar  and  the  decorative  effects  being  unusual  in  their  treat¬ 
ment. 

Geo.  it.  Xcw  Britain.  Connecticut. —  The  program  which  you 

have  sent  is  original  in  its  treatment  and  a  very  clever  arrangement.  AVe 
would  .suggest,  however,  that  you  e.xereise  more  care  in  tlie  selection  of  the 
rules  used  in  tlie  making  of  panels,  as  the  poor  joints  at  the  corners  detract 
very  much  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  work.  As  an  advertisement 
this  folder  should  be  unusually  effective. 

Froji  C.  Harmony,  Sajiulpa,  Oklahoma,  we  have  received  another  pack¬ 
age  of  the  excellent  specimens  which  characterize  this  printer's  work. 


A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  &  A  HAPPY  <& 


PRoSPERoUT  NEW  YEAR 
WITH  Good  WISHET  FoR  YoUR 
SUCCEJ/  AND  OUR  CONTINUED 
FRIENDSHIP  THE  CoMINO  YEAR 
FROM  R.  A.  Bowden 

SAPULPA,  DEC.  25,  1911 


□  □  ! 


Xeat  tjpograpliy  by  C.  Harmon}-,  Sapulpa,  Oklalioma. 

.Among  the  most  attractive  and  nnusual  in  the  gnjup  is  a  Christmas  greet¬ 
ing  printed  in  black  and  red  on  white  stock,  a  reprodtiction  of  which  we 
show  herewitli.  The  balance  of  the  specimens  are  all  good  and  call  tor  no 
critici.sin. 

Fro.m  the  Gardner  Office  Sui)ply  Company,  Springfield,  Missouri,  we 
have  received  a  booklet,  entitU'd  “  A  Trip  Through  tlie  Printing  Depart¬ 
ment,”  which  gives,  through  its  text  and  the  numerous  illustrations  which 
it  contains,  an  excellent  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  printing  department  of 
this  company.  Photograidis  of  the  various  heads  of  the  departments  are 
shown,  togetlier  with  illustrations  of  the  machinery  and  workrooms. 

R.  .1.  McAN.ri.i.v,  Omaha,  Nebraska. —  AVhilc  the  specimens  are  all  very 
nicely  gotten  up,  wc  think  that  perhaps  the  most  attractive  is  the  cover  of 
the  booklet  tor  The  Nebraska  Lodge,  No.  1  —  .\.  F.  and  .\.  M. —  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  which  we  show  herewith.  The  original,  printed  and  embossed 
in  blue,  gold  and  gray,  on  gray  stock,  presents  a  most  effective  appearance. 


By  R.  .1.  Mc.Anally,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


AVe  show  lici'owith  a  reiirodnction  of  the  program  of  the  annual  sujipei 
of  the  London  County  Council  School  of  Photoengraving  and  Lithography, 
London,  Fngland.  The  original  is  in  colors  and  is  cxceiitionally  attractive. 

Kiiw.mid  R.  Steixle,  New  A'ork. —  AA'ith  the  exception  of  the  tact  that 
the  use  of  the  light-face  rules  on  the  cover  of  the  booklet  for  J.  L.  Hop¬ 
kins  &  Co.  is  i|uite  un.satisfaetory,  we  have  no  criticism  to  offer  regarding 
the  s|)ccimcns  which  you  liavi-  sent.  On  the  cover  in  question,  the  rules  do 
not  print  at  all  well,  and  we  think  that  the  hair-line  rules  should  be 


avoided  in  work  of  this  class.  The  calendar  is  very  pleasing  in  its  arrange¬ 
ment  and  colors,  as  are  the  balance  of  the  specimens. 

Fro.m  the  Corda}-  &  Gross  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  we  have  received 
the  usual  package  of  high-class  booklets.  These  specimens,  many  of  which 
are  printed  by  the  offset  process,  are  unusually  pleasing  and  effective.  The 


Tiw  fjipW  ^prowimsat  Ih.-AiBerisaaT 
rwfia.  is- cwJliuiiaHjr  oxteudnig  tb«r 
i»eliUei>  of  cloitcd  cur'  ituirijijt;.  Iti  .miia?- 
jjBTta  of  thfe  counlry  {lf«  awr.sfs  ^eod 
tts  Sins®  of  Europe,  where  the  Ewtnlsms  or 
^nndaulcl  b  tuwl:  the  jtcsir  arouad,  ■ 
The  S5x-Kft>*  LaadmtHj'iu-  size  suid 
power,  »  tlm  i-ar  for  tR«: 

stATVsee,  Thban  perfesl  tar  (oPoH  scasorfsjf' 
th«  of  boHs  Use  UmtiBg 

acd  closed  c^r.  The  tonn«»u  Amurujicd&lW' 
five  Rk'Uy .  upbolftlered,  with 

Sttiogs  lo  outtch,  twthiflg  heco.  Idi 
uodoae  UibI  w)U  add  to  pwjifojt  sud  eas*.- 


.Attractive  pages  by  Corday  &  Gross,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


designs  are  excellent,  and  quite  np  to  the  usual  standard  maintained  by  the 
Corday  &  Gross  Comi^any.  AA'e  show  herewith  reproductions  of  two  of  the 
pages. 


Program  of  the  annual  supper  of  the  London  County  Council  School 
of  Photoengraving  and  Lithography,  London,  England. 
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Wb  show  liercwitli  reproduolions  of  pages  from  a  folder  recently  issued  hy 
tlie  Stewart-Simnions  Press,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  The  folder  is  printed  in  eoloi's 
and  is  exceptionally  attractive  in  its  design  and  general  arrangement. 

Tits  DeK.vlb  Review,  DeKalb.  Illinois. —  The  general  ap])earance  of  the 
advertisements  is  very  satisfactory,  although  we  think  that,  perhaiis,  the 
n.se  of  heavy  rule  borders  arc.und  them  has  been  slightly  overdone,  and  we 
also  think  that  the  use  of  heavy  rules  inside  of  the  advertisements  at  the 
ends  of  grouits  or  displa.v  lines  is  not  desirable.  Perhaps  the  use  of  lighter 
rules  would  give,  a  better  effect  in  the  advertisements,  especially  those  in 
which  the  type-faces  and  cuts  are  rather  light  and  delicate. 

JI.tssEV-il-tKRi.s  fOMP-tXY.  Toronto,  Ontario. —  Both  of  the  catalogues  are 
nicely  gotten  up,  and  neither  one  calls  tor  much  criticism.  .\s  a  matter  of 
personal  taste,  however,  we  would  suggest  that  if  a  red-brown  ink  were  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  red  on  the  inner  pages  of  the  catalogue  entitled  ■'  Farm 
Power,”  the  effect  would  be  a  little  less  flashy  and  more  pleasing.  The 


cially  on  hard  jiaper.  This  applies  iiarticularly  to  the  panels  at  either  side 
of  the  letter-liead,  printed  in  red  and  black. 

Kucoitn  Puni.i.siliXG  t'o.MP.t.xv,  Derry,  .\‘ew  Hampshire. —  Perhaps  the 
most  jileasing  of  the  specimens  is  the  letter-heail  for  tlie  White  Mountain 
Xews  Bureau.  This  is  quite  original  in  its  treatment,  and  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  (In  some  of  the  commercial  stationery  we  would  suggest  that  ,vou 
make  the  type  sizes  a  trifle  smaller,  as  they  are  rather  strong  and  bold. 
We  wouhl  also  suggest  that  on  the  title-page  for  the  District  Convention 
the  addition  of  the  second  series  is  not  desiralile,  inasmuch  as  the  two  type¬ 
faces  do  not  harmonize  in  sliajic,  and  we  would  suggest  that  ,vou  confine 
the  page  to  the  text  type. 

•1.  .1.  ItEEiiEK.  Savannah.  Heorgia. —  The  house  organ  is  very  well  gotten 
ui>.  althou.gh  we  would  suggest  that  irerhaps  the  use  of  a  smaller  amount 
of  red  on  most  of  the  pages  would  be  an  improvement.  We  also  think 
that  if  you  were  to  print  the  text-matter  in  black  instead  of  green  that  it 


Pages  from  a  handsome  folder  by  the  Stewart-Simmons  Press,  Waterloo,  low.i. 


bright  red  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  red-brown  would  be.  The  other 
catalogue  is  very  nicely  gotten  up,  and  a  great  improvement  over  its 
predecessors. 

JI.tUKic'E  L.  CliowTHEii,  Osage  City,  Kansas. —  With  the  exception  of  the 
fact  that  you  use  rather  too  much  red  on  specimens  in  which  red  forms 
a  part  of  the  color  coinhination.  we  find  little  to  criticize  in  the  work 
which  you  have  sent.  Where  red  enters  into  the  color  conihinations,  how¬ 
ever,  one  should  ])e  cartful  tliat  hut  a  small  amount  is  used,  as  too  much 
is  liable  to  make  the  job  flasiiy  and  cheap-looking.  This  also  applies  to  the 
yellow  which  you  have  used  on  the  labels,  and  we  tliink  that  some  other 
color,  perhaps  yellow-brcwn  or  yellow-green,  would  be  preferable. 

il.  y[.  SiiELLHorsE^  Pennville,  In<liana. —  Many  of  tlie  specimens  which 
you  have  sent  contain  too  much  red  in  their  color  arrangements.  ’I'liis  is 
Iiarticularly  noticeable  on  one  or  two  of  the  specimens  which  are  jirinted 
on  yellow  stock,  the  red  and  the  yellow  combination  being  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Wo  would  suggest  that,  for  the  yellow  stock,  a  brown  or  blue 
shade  would  be  more  pleasing.  Where  you  use  red  and  black  as  a  color 
combination,  we  would  suggest  that  the  red  incline  more  toward  an  orange 
than  you  have  used,  as  it  then  furnishes  a  better  contrast  to  tlie  black. 

J.  Waruex  Lewis.  Visalia,  California. —  Of  the  specimens  which  you 
have  sent,  we  like  best  '.he  letter-head  for  tlie  Visalia  Land  Investment 
Company.  The  arrangement  of  this  heading,  togetiier  with  the  color  com¬ 
bination  used,  is  excellent,  although  the  combination  of  colors  is  some¬ 
what  unusual.  The  balance  of  the  work  is  all  very  satisfactory,  and  we 
have  but  little  criticism  to  offer  regarding  it.  AVe  think,  however,  that 
where  you  use  rules  for  panels,  it  is  advisable  tliat  the  rules  be  slightly 
heavier  than  ordinary  light-face  ones,  as  the  latter  do  not  print  well,  ospe- 


would  be  more  desirable,  especially  on  the  coated  stock.  AVe  would  also 
suggest  tliat  some  of  the  advertisements  might  be  improved  to  a  certain 
extent  by  confining  them  as  neaily  as  possible  to  one  series  of  type,  and 
that, ,  wiierever  possible,  you  avoid  the  use  of  condensed  and  S(iuare  or 
extended  letters  in  the  same  advertisement. 

Cl.\y  P.  AA'hight.  Park  Rapids,  Alinnesola. —  The  specimens  are  all  very 
satisfactory,  altlioiigh  we  think  that  the  letter-head  would  be  improved  if, 
instead  of  tlie  light  and  heavy  rules  used  for  cut-oft’s,  luirallel  rules  of 
equal  weight  and  slightly  lighter  in  general  effect  than  those  used  were 
employed.  As  the  letter-liead  now  stands,  the  rules  are  the  strongest  fea¬ 
ture  on  it.  The  same  thing  apjilies  to  the  small  statement.  Tlie  balance 
of  the  work  is  very  attractive,  although,  i>erliaps,  the  use  of  a  brighter  red 
on  the  ])ost-cards  would  be  desirable,  as  it  would  make  the  titles,  when 
run  over  the  lialf-tones,  a  little  more  legible. 

Keith  Rogers,  Park  Papids.  Aliimesotu. —  AA’liile  the  specimens  are  (]uite 
attractive  in  their  general  arrangement,  we  would  call  your  attention  to 
one  or  two  points  regarding  them.  On  the  title-jiage  of  the  leafiet  entitled 
“  Local  Program  ”  we  would  suggest  tliat  the  use  of  a  ligliter  ornament 
underneath  the  main  group  of  type  wouhl  be  desirable,  as  tlie  ornament  as  it 
now  stands  is  rather  strong  in  tone,  and  to  a  certain  extent  overshadows  the 
tyjie.  AA'e  would  also  suggest  more  careful  spacing  in  this  panel,  and  in  tlie 
second  line  the  letter-spacing  of  the  word  would  be  desirable,  as  it  would 
allow  of  a  smaller  amount  of  space  between  the  words.  AVe  also  think 
that  tlie  use  of  slightly  heavier  rules  would  result  in  a  better  harmony 
between  tlie  rules  and  tyjie.  The  other  specimens  are  very  good,  althougli 
we  note  a  tendency  on  one  or  two  of  them  toward  the  use  of  rather  large 
type-faces,  and  we  would  suggest  that  peiiiaps  cutting  down  tlie  sizes  on 
some  of  tliem  would  be  desirable. 
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ylppreniice  Frintev3' 


NO.  X^^ - BY  W.  E.  STEVENS^ 

Assistant  Instructor,  Inland  Printer  Technical  School. 

This  department  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  apprentices*  and  the  subjects  taken  up  are  selected  for  their  immediate  prac* 
tical  value.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Specimens  of  apprentices*  work  will  be  criticized  by  personal  letter.  Address  all  communi- 
cations  to  Apprentice  Printers*  Technical  Club*  624-632  Sherman  street*  Chicago. 


PROOFREADING. 

Aside  from  explaining  the  various  marks  used  by 
proofreaders  in  making-  corrections,  there  is  little  that  can 
be  said  regarding  proofreading  that  will  be  of  immediate 
benefit  to  most  apprentices.  Nor  would  it  be  advisable, 
even  though  practical,  to  give  a  routine  of  handling  proofs 
of  different  kinds  of  work,  for  that  is  governed  largely  by 


In  the  first  place,  a  proofreader  should  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  printing,  especially  as  regards  the  different 
methods  of  composition  —  hand  and  machine.  There  are 
some  nonprinters  who  have  made  good  at  reading  proof, 
but  employers  agree  that  the  most  successful  proofreaders, 
especially  in  the  handling  of  jobwork,  are  those  who  were 
formerly  compositors.  Having  set  type,  they  can  more 


Insert  a  period  .  0 

Insert  a  comma  . 

Insert  a  colon  .  ./ 

// 

Insert  a  semi-colon  .  j/ 

Insert  a  hyphen  . 

Insert  apostrophe .  . . 

One-em  dash  . 

Two-em  dash . /  / 

Make  a  new  paragraph .  ^ 

No  new  paragraph;  run  in .  . 

Indent  line  an  em  .  □ 

/A- 

Indent  line  one  and  one-half  ems .  .  C7 

>• 

Indent  line  two  ems  .  f  1 

Push  down;  space  showing . 

Insert  a  space  where^  caret  is  marked . . 

Correct  uneven  spacing .  . 

Caret;  insert  . 

Turn  character  to  correct  position .  ^ 

Reduce  space  . v-/ 

Close  up  . 

Take  out  character  and  close  up. .  . .  .  oT 

Imperfect  character  . .  ^ 


Wrong  font  . 

Superior  letters  or  figures . 

Inferior  letters  or  figures . ^  a 

Transpose  .  . 

Move  to  left  . 

Move  to  right . 

Move  up  . 

Move  down . 

Straighten  lines . . 

Change  to  roman  type . . . 

Put  in  lower-case  .. . .  . .  X.C.. 

Put  in  small  capitals .  . AuCapi, 

Put  in  capitals  .  . . 

Use  italic .  . .J£dL 

Wrong  change;  let  it  stand .  . . 

Query;  is  this  right?. .  .  .  . orp 

Something  omitted;  see  copy . 

Use  logotype  characters . 

Three  underlines  signify  capitals . 

Two  underlines  signify  small  capitals . 

One  underline  signifies  italic . 

Use  bold-face  type . 


Fig.  67. —  Proofreaders’  marks. 


the  legibility  of  the  copy,  the  nature  of  the  copy,  the 
rereadings  of  authors’  corrections,  etc.  Therefore,  this 
lesson  will  deal  only  in  generalities,  and  just  enough  of 
these  to  give  apprentices  an  idea  of  what  the  requirements 
and  work  of  a  proofreader  are,  should  they  wish  to  make 
a  special  study  of  this  phase  of  printing. 


readily  detect  battered  or  wrong-font  characters,  bad 
spacing,  variations  in  style,  etc. 

The  reliable,  all-around  proofreader  —  one  who  can 
handle  book,  job  or  ad.  work  —  must  be  a  veritable  walking 
encyclopedia.  He  should  always  keep  abreast  of  the  times; 
be  acquainted  with  the  important  social,  political,  industrial 
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'  and  commercial  activities  of  his  country  and  of  the  world 
:  in  general.  Also,  he  should  be  thoroug-hly  familiar  with 
'  punctuation,  spelling,  capitalization  and  the  division  and 
(  compounding  of  words. 

;  In  his  book  entitled  “  The  American  Printer,”  published 
in  1883,  MacKellar  says  that  “A  thorough  proofreader, 
i  in  addition  to  a  general  and  practical  acquaintance  with 
I  typography,  should  understand  clearly  the  grammar  and 
idiomatic  structure  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  have,  as  it 
were,  an  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the  names,  times  and 
productions  of  its  writers,  as  well  as  an  entire  familiarity 
with  the  Bible  especially,  and  with  Shakespeare.  He  should 


becoming  a  proofreader  unless  he  has  a  natural  penchant 
for  good,  sound,  substantial,  authoritative  literature  —  and 
a  good  memory. 

The  work  that  a  proofreader  performs  is  to  read  proof- 
sheets  and  on  them  indicate,  if  necessary,  the  need  for  cor¬ 
rection.  He  is  held  responsible  for  all  typographical  errors, 
and  should  correct  all  palpable  errors.  Furthermoi'e,  if  he 
has  any  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  copy,  so  far  as  dates, 
figures  and  proper  names  are  concerned,  they  should  be 
queried  or  verified. 

Every  well-regulated  printing-office  of  any  size  has  a 
style-book  or  style-card  of  its  own,  governing  punctuation. 


‘^Ready  this^ 
month 


136  Pages,  65  Illustrations 
Handsome  Board  Cover 


y  Trezisq^s  New  Book 

We  Typography  if  Advertisements 


Printed  in  Two  Colors,  Price,  $2^00 

-  _  — -tf-  f 


/ 


i 


"Mr.  F.  J.  Trezise^  Deaj/Bir, — Allow  me  to  compliment  you  on  your  book,  ‘The  Typography 
of  Advertisements.'  It  is  th^^est,  most  complete  summary  of  its  kind  ly^ver  seen.  1  consider  it  invalu- 
/  /  ^  able  to  any  job-printer  who^^ishes  to  be  competent  in  his  trade.  And' I  believe  it  to  be  just  as  useflil 
for^he  man  who  writes  or  ^ays  for  the  ad.  as  for  the  man  who  sets  it. a 
^  ^fn  an  arTicTe  written  by  me  rec'entlj'  lor  the  Cyclopedia  of  Advertising  on  the  ‘Use  and  Abus^  of 
”  Type’  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  borrowing  freely  from  your  work,  for  1  have  been  unable  to  finj 
any  work  on  printing  to  which  1  have  had  access  so  admirable  and  so  lucid  ^ummary  of  the  latest! 
ideas  on  typography.  One  is  tempted  to  call  it  the  last  word  on  that  subject. 

Peters 


X 


/-/ 


incerely  yours/  Q  5 

?,  President,  Peterson  Linotype  Company.  ' 

"Mr.  Prezise certainly  has_the  right  idea.  KhinlA  is'^omments^n^h^Dpinion^hich^d?writers 

and  compositors  have  of  each  other  are  excellent.  The  specimens  of  advertisements  which  he  gives 
demonstrates  so  clearly  the  corret'tness  of  his  conclusions  that  his  articles  can  not  fail  to  befbenejfcialKery 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  advertising.  And,  who  is  there  in  any  community  that  is  not  vitally  inter- 
ested^n  advertising  in  some  form?"^//.  N.  Kellogg,  Chairman,  Special  Standing  Comrni//ee,  American 
Netv^aper  Publishers'  Association. 


/ 

V/ 


Every  ad.  man — writer  or  compositor — shoul^  have  it 
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Fig.  G8. —  Showing  the  method  of  marking  a  proof. 


be,  in  fact,  a  living  orthographical,  biographical,  biblio¬ 
graphical,  geographical,  historical,  and  scientific  dictionary, 
with  some  smattering  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian  and  German.  Yet  all  these  accomplish¬ 
ments  are  valueless  unless  he  also  possess  a  keen  and  quick 
eye,  that,  like  a  hound,  can  detect  an  error  almost  by  scent. 
There  are  eyes  of  this  sort,  that  with  a  cursory  glance  will 
catch  a  solitary  error  in  a  page.  The  world  is  little  aware 
how  greatly  many  authors  are  indebted  to  a  competent 
proofreader  for  not  only  reforming  their  spelling  and  punc¬ 
tuation,  but  for  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  style,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  grammar  —  thus  rectifying  faults  which  would 
have  rendered  their  works  fair  game  for  the  critic.” 

All  this  may  sound  to  many  apprentices  like  an  almost 
unattainable  accomplishment;  but,  as  the  old  saying  goes, 
“  the  bark  is  harder  than  the  bite.”  A  grammai’-school 
education  furnishes  the  foundation  for  all  these  require¬ 
ments,  and  on  this  foundation  a  boy  can  build  to  any  height, 
according  to  his  mental  capacities.  No  apprentice  should, 
however,  entertain  for  a  minute  the  thought  of  ultimately 


capitalization,  italicizing,  etc.,  but  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  proofreader  change  the  copy  of  a  careful,  con¬ 
sistent  writer  in  the  matter  of  expression  or  construction  of 
sentences.  Badly  prepared  copy,  however,  should  be  changed 
wherever  it  is  apparent  that  an  error  has  been  made. 

In  order  that  compositors  will  understand  what  correc¬ 
tions  to  make,  the  proofreader  indicates  such  corrections  by 
certain  words,  signs  or  characters.  A  list  of  these,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  their  meaning,  is  shown  in  Fig.  67. 

In  order  to  show  a  correct  application  of  most  of  these 
marks  we  have  prepared  the  advertisement  shown  in  Fig.' 
68.  Note  how  neatly  and  orderly  each  correction  is  indi¬ 
cated  before  or  after  the  line  in  which  it  occurs,  according 
to  its  position  in  the  first  or  last  half  of  the  line,  and  how 
the  diagonal  lines  inteiwene  so  as  to  give  more  distinction 
to  the  marks.  These  diagonal  lines  are  usually  placed  after 
the  points  even  though  a  correction  stands  alone,  for  in 
this  way  more  prominence  is  given  to  the  mark. 

It  might  perhaps  be  well  to  state  that  this  is  a  very 
“  dirty  ”  proof.  Such  careless  composition  reflects  great 
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discredit  upon  the  compositor,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
most  printing-offices.  After  the  proofreader  indicates  the 
necessary  corrections  on  a  proof,  it  is  returned  to  the  com¬ 
positor  and  he  proceeds  to  follow  these  marks  until  every 
correction  has  been  made.  Fig.  69  shows  the  corrected 
advertisement  marked  up  in  Fig.  68. 

>'fi 

From  Denver  Typographical  Union,  No.  49,  we  have 
received  three  ads.,  the  winners  in  a  recent  contest  held  for 
apprentice  members  of  that  union.  These  contests  are  held 


every  month,  and  prizes  are  given  to  the  winners  of  first, 
second  and  third  places. 

In  this  contest  George  Astler,  with  the  Carson-Harper 
Company,  received  first  prize;  R.  F.  Lyarks,  with  the 
Great  Western  Publishing  Company,  received  second  prize; 
and  Fi-ank  Taylor,  with  the  Denver  Publishers’  Association, 
received  third  prize.  Astler’s  design  is  reproduced  on  the 
following  page. 

*  * 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  A  LETTER-HEAD  CONTEST  FOR 
APPRENTICES. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  this  month  another  con¬ 
test  to  be  held  exclusively  for  apprentices.  As  in  our  busi¬ 
ness-card  contest,  each  contestant  will  receive  a  complete 
set  of  the  specimens  submitted,  and  the  first,  second  and 
third  best  desigms  will  be  reproduced  in  The  Inland 
Printer,  with  credit  given  to  the  apprentices  who  set  them. 

That  our  former  contest  was  a  success  is  iDutting  it 
mildly;  but  in  order  to  make  this  second  contest  a  greater 
success,  and  as  an  inducement  for  more  apprentices  to 
enter,  we  have  arranged  to  give  prizes  to  the  winners. 


Read  the  copy,  the  rules  and  the  awards  printed  below, 
and  don’t  neglect  this  opportunity. 

the  copy. 

Directions  to  Contestants. —  Set  up  the  following  copy  for  a  letter-head,  I 
to  be  printed  in  one  color  —  black.  The  copy  is  not  to  be  changed  —  no 
words  added  and  none  omitted  —  but  the  order  of  groups  of  words  may  he 
rearranged.  I 

The  Harrison  Printing  Co.  Manufacturers  of  High-class  Commercial,  ; 
Catalog  and  Color  Printing.  6.32  Federal  Street,  Chicago,  HI.  AVe  Alake  1 
Embossing  a  Specialty.  D.  B.  Harrison,  President.  H.  K.  .Ahrens,  A'ice- 
President.  H.  King,  Secretary.  AV.  E.  .Anderson,  Treasurer. 


THE  RULES. 

In  order  to  provide  each  contestant  with  a  neat  set  of  specimens  it  is 
necessaiy  to  have  a  tew  rules,  which  all  who  enter  must  carefully  fol¬ 
low  out : 

1.  .A  contestant  may  send  in  as  many  different  arrangements  as  he 
wishes,  but  one  hundred  (lOD)  printed  copies  of  each  arrangement  must 
be  sent, 

2.  .All  packages  to  be  mailed  flat,  and  addressed  to  “  The  .Apprentice 
Printers’  Technical  Club,”  624-632  South  Sherman  street,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

3.  Specimens  to  be  printed  in  black  ink,  on  white  bond  paper,  SAa  by 
11  inches,  c.cac/D/, 

4.  The  name  and  address  of  tlie  compositor  must  be  printed  on  all  of 
the  copies,  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  in  ten-point  roman. 

5.  Each  contestant  must  enclose  20  cents  in  2-ccnt  stamps,  or  in  coin, 
to  cover  the  cost  of  assembling  and  mailing  to  him  a  complete  set  of  the 
specimens  submitted.  Canadian  dimes  may  be  used,  Init  not  Canadian 
stamps. 

6.  If  two  or  more  arrangements  are  sent  in,  no  extra  stamps  are 
retjuired. 

7.  .All  specimens  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  Alarch  25,  1912. 

THE  AAVARDS. 

First  Prize. —  Choice  of  the  following  books:  “Correct  Composition,” 
“  Modern  Book  Composition,”  “  Plain  Printing  Types,”  or  “  Title  Pages.” 
These  four  books  were  Avritten  by  Theodore  Lowe  l)e  A'inne. 

If  literature  is  not  desired,  the  winner  of  first  prize  will  receive  a  com¬ 
plete  set  —  six  in  all  —  of  Tin-:  Ixl.axd  Piiixter's  specimen  books,  namely: 


READY  THIS 
MONTH 


136  Pages,  65  Illustrations 
Handsome  Board  Cover 


Trezise’s  New  Book 


Typography  §f  Advertisements 

Printed  in  Two  Colors,  Price,  $2.00 

’‘Mr.  F.  J.  Trezise:  Dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  compliment  you  on  your  book,  ‘The  Typography 
of  Advertisements.’  It  is  the  best,  most  complete  summary  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  I  consider  it 
invaluable  to  any  job-pr«nter  who  is  or  wishes  to  be  competent  in  his  trade.  And  1  believe  it  to  be  just 
as  useful  for  the  man  who  writes  or  pays  for  the  ad.  as  for  the  man  who  sets  it.  In  an  article  written  by 
me  recently  for  the  Cyclopedia  of  Advertising  on  the  ‘Use  and  Abuse  of  Type*  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  borrowing  freely  from  your  work,  for  I  have  been  unable  to  find  in  any  work  on  printing  to 
which  I  have  had  access  so  admirable  and  so  lucid  a  summary  of  the  latest  ideas  on  typography.  One  is 
tempted  to  call  it  the  last  word  on  that  subject.  Sincerely  yours,  C.  S.  Peterson,  President,  Peterson 
Linoiy^pe  Company.” 

“Mr.  Trezise  certainly  has  the  right  idea.  I  think  his  comments  on  the  opinion  which  ad. -writers 
and  compositors  have  of  each  other  are  excellent.  The  specimens  of  advertisements  which  he  gives 
demonstrate  so  clearly  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions  that  his  articles  can  not  fail  to  be  very  beneficial 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  advertising.  And,  who  is  there  in  any  community  that  is  not  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  advertising  in  some  form?”  —  H.  N.  Kellogg,  Chairman,  Special  Standing  Comrni//ee,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers*  Association. 


Every  ad.  man — writer  or  compositor — should  have  it 
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Fig.  69. —  Showing  the  corrected  proof. 
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)  liill-heails,”  “  Cover  and  Title  Pages.”  “  Envelope  Corner-cards,”  “  Lettcr- 
i  hc.Kls,”  “  Cards  and  Tickets  ”  and  “  .Menus  and  Programs.” 
i  Second  Prize. —  Choice  of  the  following  books:  ”  Design  and  Color  in 
;  Printing,”  by  E.  .1.  Trezise ;  “Imposition,”  by  F.  .1.  Trezise ;  “The  Prac- 
:  ticiil  Printer,”  by  H.  G.  Bishop  :  or  any  four  of  the  specimen  books. 

;  Third  Prize. —  Choice  of  the  following  books:  “Concerning  Type,”  by 
'  A.  S.  Carnell ;  “  Vest-pocket  Manual  of  Printing  ” ;  or  any  two  of  the 

speeiinen  hooks. 


Prompt  Delivery  Phone  Gallup  1090 

J.  G.  Reeve 

Staple  and  Fancy 

GROCERIES 

Fres/i  Corn-Fed  Beef 

Corner  West  26th  and  Elliot  St. 


Prize-winning  ad.  set  by  George  .\stler,  in  apprentice 
contest,  at  Denver,  Colorado. 

Read  the  rules  of  this  contest  very  carefully  and  see  that 
all  are  fully  complied  with,  as  failure  to  do  so  may  debar 
your  work.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  size  of 
the  paper  correct. 

When  two  or  more  arrangements  are  submitted  each  set 
should  be  wrapped  separately  and  the  several  sets  enclosed 
in  one  package. 


THE  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR’S  ASSIGNMENT  WHILE 
WAITING  FOR  COPY. 

Pawl  Barr,  who  has  always  been  considered  a  hot  slug 
in  the  aviation  business,  gave  an  exhibition  to-day.  The 
dump  was  full  of  people  who  had  come  out  to  see  him  oper¬ 
ate  his  machine. 

The  day  was  as  bright  as  if  it  had  been  polished  with 
graphite.  The  machinist  having  loaded  the  magazine  with 
gasoline  and  pronounced  everything  O.  K.,  the  aviator  slid 
into  his  elevator  and  threw  on  the  clutch.  The  smoke 
ejected  by  the  engine  made  the  air  look  as  though  it  had 
been  sliced  from  the  rear  end  of  a  composing-room. 

His  elevator  ascended  rapidly  until  about  as  high  as  the 
price  of  repairs.  After  the  first  advance,  however,  his 
machine  proceeded  to  cast.  The  aviator  had  not  expected 
this  plunger,  but  with  the  aid  of  his  parachute  came  down 
as  slow  as  a  crooked  mat  on  a  cold  morning.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  was  all  over  a  forty-acre  field.  The 
aviator  was  luckier  and  lit  on  a  matrix  with  only  a  bent 
shoulder  and  a  battered  ear,  although  as  dirty  as  a  proof. 
The  crowd  was  as  badly  scared  as  a  green  comp,  after  a 
squirt,  but  stuck  to  its  seats  like  metal  on  a  spaceband 
and  acted  quite  cam. 

Pawl  soon  assembled  himself  and,  saying  it  mitre  been 
worse,  called  for  his  second  elevator.  With  a  “  what-the- 
hell-box-do-I-care  ”  start  he  was  off  his  feet.  After  making 
three-quarters  of  a  revolution  around  the  field  his  machine 
began  acting  like  a  No.  1  when  the  machinist  puts  on  a  clean 
shirt,  and  soon  made  a  recast. 

N.  B. —  Pawl  Barr  will  be  burled  in  Gal.  13  of  the  dump 
reserved  for  Unprofane  Comps.  It  is  alleged  that  he  will 
be  quite  lonely  for  a  number  of  years.  Obituary  unneces¬ 
sary.  Ghost  walks  every  Saturday. 

. . SLUG  11. 


Written  (or  The  Inland  Printer. 

HOW  I  MADE  MY  START. 

UY  AN'  INLAND  STUDENT. 

WOULD  like  to  impress  on  young  print¬ 
ers,  and  many  of  them,  the  value  of 
studying  the  printers’  magazines.  A  care¬ 
ful  observation  through  more  than  a 
dozen  years  has  shown  that,  without  a 
single  exception,  every  printer  who  could 
be  called  a  first-class  workman  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  one  or  more  of  the  magazines. 
By  student  I  mean  that  they  did  not  simply  “  take  The 
Inland  Printer,”  but  they  read  and  reread,  studied  the 
specimens,  patronized  the  various  criticism  departments, 
and,  when  criticized,  did  not  “  get  hot  and  quit,”  but  prof¬ 
ited  by  the  advice.  I  have  seen  in  little,  poorly  equipped 
country  shops  men  who  w^ere  doing  a  high  grade  of  woi-k, 
and  invariably  a  stack  of  well-worn  magazines  was  con¬ 
spicuous.  Once  in  a  while,  discussing  this  question  with  a 
printer,  I  have  been  asked  what  was  the  use  in  studying 
when  he  “  could  get  as  much  money  without.”  A  little 
story  of  my  personal  experience  might  show  some  one  “  the 
use.” 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  running  a  paper  for  a  stock 
company.  The  salary  was  not  very  great;  in  fact,  it  was 
so  small  that,  after  living  expenses  were  paid,  there  was 
but  vei'y  little  left.  I  wanted  to  get  into  business  for 
myself,  but  it  seemed  out  of  the  question.  About  that 
time  the  business  men  in  a  town  not  far  away,  being  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  paper  printed  in  the  town,  bought  it  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  it  to  some  one  who  would  give  them 
the  kind  of  a  paper  they  wanted.  I  heard  of  the  deal  and 
arranged  a  meeting  with  the  committee  in  charge.  Before 
starting  I  collected  a  number  of  samples  of  jobwork,  copies 
of  the  paper,  and  went  through  The  Inland  Printer  and 
other  trade  publications  and  marked  on  the  cover  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  pages  containing  comments  on  my  work,  clip¬ 
pings  from  my  paper,  etc.  This  was  my  entire  capital. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  directors’  room  of  the  leading 
bank,  and  represented  the  largest  business  interests  of  the 
town.  After  introductions,  the  chairman  asked  me  to  make 
my  proposition.  I  arose  and  said  in  brief  that  I  had  had 
years  of  experience,  some  ability,  but  no  money.  I  told 
them  that  I  was  satisfied  I  could  give  them  what  they 
wanted  in  the  way  of  printing  and  newspaper  work,  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  buy  the  paper  and  let  it  pay  for 
itself.  I  then  asked  them  to  look  at  the  samples  of  work 
and  the  magazines.  One  man  said,  “  Fellows,  no  such  work 
as  this  has  ever  been  done  in  this  town,”  and  their  talk 
showed  they  were  pleased.  I  then  excused  myself,  telling 
them  to  discuss  the  proposition  in  my  absence  and  call  me 
when  they  reached  a  decision.  Shortly  I  was  recalled  and 
told  that  my  proposition  had  been  accepted,  and  I  wrote 
my  own  contract.  I  had  bought  a  $2,500  business  with 
only  a  few  magazines  and  samples  of  work  which  I  had 
learned  to  do  through  studying  those  magazines.  The 
business  is  netting  me  a  salary  of  $18  per  week  and  leav¬ 
ing  something  over  $100  per  month  besides.  I  believe  it 
paid  me  to  study  the  magazines;  and  The  Inland  Printer, 
king  of  them  all,  will  continue  to  come  to  my  address  as 
long  as  I  remain  in  the  business. 


WHAT  THE  LETTERS  STOOD  FOR. 

“  What  do  those  letters  stand  for?  ”  asked  a  curious 
wife  of  her  husband,  as  she  looked  at  his  Masonic  seal. 
“  Well,  really,  my  love,”  he  replied,  encouragingly,  “  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  is  because  they  can’t  sit  down.” 
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This  department  is  designed  to  furnish  information,  when  available,  to  inquirers  on  subjects  not  properly  coming  within  the  scope  of 
the  various  technical  departments  of  this  magazine.  The  publication  of  these  queries  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  closer  understanding 
of  conditions  in  the  trade.  All  requests  for  information  demanding  a  personal  reply  by  mail  should  be  accompanied  by  a  self- 

addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


Loose-leaf  Patent  or  Scheme. 

(1069)  “I  would  be  pleased  to  learn  if  any  of  your 
readers  are  looking  for  a  loose-leaf  patent  or  scheme.” 

Mailing-tubes. 

(1084)  “  Will  you  kindly  advise  us  where  we  can  pur¬ 

chase  mailing-tubes?  ” 

Answer. —  Chicago  Mailing  Tube  Company,  435  South 
Hoyne  avenue,  Chicago. 

Wax-en^ravin^  Electros. 

(1090)  “  If  it  is  possible,  will  you  inform  me  as  to  the 

names  of  concerns  that  make  wax-engraving  electros?  ” 

Answer. —  The  following-  concerns  are  makers  of  wax¬ 
engraving  electros,  known  now  as  cereotype  plates :  Frank 
McLees  &  Brothers,  18  Rose  street.  New  York  city,  and  the 
Globe  Electrotype  Company,  Chicago. 

Tin  Si^ns. 

(1083)  “Would  you  kindly  place  me  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  a  firm  making  a  specialty  of  making  tin  signs?  ” 

Answer. —  The  Charles  W.  Shonk  Company,  Maywood, 
Illinois,  makes  a  specialty  of  lithographed  tin  signs.  For 
hand-lettered  and  stencil  tin  signs,  write  B.  F.  Chase  Sign 
Company,  22  North  Fifth  avenue,  and  the  Cross  Press  & 
Sign  Company,  1510  Dayton  street,  both  of  Chicago. 

Handling  Daily  Newspaper  Circulation. 

(1089)  “  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  are  any  books  pub¬ 

lished  upon  the  subject  of  handling  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  daily  newspapers,  or  any  publications  devoted  to 
that  question  —  something  that  gives  the  working  details 
of  the  latest  and  best  systems  in  vogue?  ” 

Answer. —  Our  catalogue  lists  a  number  of  books  treat¬ 
ing  the  method  of  securing  circulation,  but  we  do  not  know 
of  a  published  work  giving  methods  of  handling  it  in  the 
circulation  department.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  able 
to  offer  suggestions. 

Piece  Work — Ei^ht-point  on  Ten-point  Slu^. 

(1073)  “  Will  you  kindly  inform  us  whether  we  should 

pay  for  composition  on  the  Linotype,  the  operator  working 
by  the  thousand,  according  to  the  face  of  type  used  or  the 
thickness  of  the  slug?  That  is,  do  fifty-one  lines  of  eight- 
point  make  a  thousand  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
cast  on  slugs  of  a  larger  size  than  eight-point?  ” 

Answer. —  There  is  no  established  rule  as  to  whether 
operators  should  be  given  the  “  white  ”  on  linotype  slugs. 
According  to  agreement  between  the  Typographical  Union 
of  Chicago  and  the  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association,  the 
operator  receives  only  the  face  of  the  type,  counting  so 
many  lines  of  solid  type  to  a  thousand,  regardless  of  the 
size  slug  on  which  it  is  cast.  In  job-offices,  however. 


wherever  piece  work  is  in  effect,  the  operator  is  given  the  ; 
“  white  ”  —  in  other  words,  the  lead  cast  on  the  slug.  We 
might  add,  in  this  connection,  that  very  few  job-offices  are 
working  on  the  piece-work  system.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
on  newspapers  generally,  where  piece  work  is  in  effect,  the 
operator  gets  only  the  face  of  the  type. 

Average  Output  of  Junior  Linotype.  ' 

(1086)  “  How  many  thousand  ems,  eight-point  leaded, 

should  a  Junior  Linotype  machinist-operator  deliver  daily —  ; 
ten-hour  day  —  on  an  average,  to  be  entitled  to  the  wages 
of  first-class  man?  During  the  ten  hours  he  must  light 
burner,  wait  for  metal,  care  for  machine  in  every  way, 
etc.;  all  that  is  done  on  machine  he  is  to  do.  Copy  is 
average  country-newspaper  matter,  set  thirteen  ems.  I  do 
not  want  ‘  records,’  but  what  a  man  should  deliver  six  days 
a  week  —  fifty-two  weeks  a  year.” 

Answer. —  It  is  the  opinion  of  our  Linotype  School  ' 
instructor  that  from  3,000  to  3,500  ems  an  hour  would  be 
a  good  average  under  the  conditions  named  in  your  letter.  . 

Separating  Slip-sheets  and  Printed  Sheets. 

(1091)  “  Can  you  tell  us  the  name  of  the  concern  that 

manufactures  a  machine  for  separating  slip-sheets  and  , 
printed  sheets  from  a  pile?  If  you  know  of  such  a  concern 
we  would  appreciate  your  putting  us  in  touch  with  it.” 

Answer. —  The  only  concerns  we  have  listed  as  manu¬ 
facturers  of  slip-sheeting  machines  are  the  Chambers 
Brothers  Company,  Fifty-second  and  Media  streets,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Gilbert  &  Harris  Company, 
416  North  Fifty-second  avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  We  do 
not  believe  the  last-named  company  has  its  machine  ready 
for  the  market.  As  to  the  work  performed  by  Chambers  ! 
Brothers’  machine,  we  suggest  that  you  write  dii’ect  to  the 
company  for  particulars.  ' 

Gold  Stamping  on  Job  Press. 

(1074)  “  I  am  sending  you  two  samples  of  gold  stamp¬ 

ing  done  with  a  job  press  and  gold  size.  The  great  trouble 
that  we  have  is  that  the  type  does  not  cut  the  gold  leaf 
clearly.  It  leaves  a  ragged  edge.  You  will  notice  on  the 
sample  of  velvet  that  the  gold  leaf  would  not  stick  to  the 
sizing  at  all,  and  on  the  sample  of  cardboard  the  gold  leaf 
sticks  well  enough,  but  the  edges  are  very  ragged,  which 
will  not  do  on  this  class  of  work.  Can  you  give  me  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  above  trouble?  ” 

Answer. —  For  stamping  on  materials  like  samples  sub¬ 
mitted  you  have  but  little  chance  of  success  in  doing  the 
work  on  a  job  press.  It  takes  heat  to  do  it,  and  this  you 
can  get  on  a  stamping  and  embossing  machine.  The  bind¬ 
ing  medium  required  on  velvet,  watered  surfaces  and  rough 
cover-stock  is  not  size,  but  a  powdered  gum  that  melts 
under  the  heated  impression.  This  is  commonly  known  as 
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gilding’  powder,  and  it  should  be  dusted  over  the  part  where 
the  lead  is  to  be  laid.  See  bookbinding  notes  on  stamp¬ 
ing  and  embossing  in  the  September  (1911)  number  of 
The  Inland  Printer. 

White  Cloth  for  Children’s  Story  Books. 

(1071)  “Will  you  kindly  furnish  us  with  the  name 
and  address  of  a  manufactui’er  of  a  white  cloth  material, 
such  as  is  commonly  used  in  the  making  of  children’s  story 
books?  ’’ 

Answer. —  The  White  Son  Company,  500  Atlantic  ave¬ 
nue,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  manufactures  what  is  known 
as  white  china  cloth.  Slade,  Hipp  &  Meloy,  119  West  Lake 
street,  Chicago,  can  supply  you  with  vellum  de  luxe.  The 
Ideal  Coated  Paper  Company,  Brookfield,  Massachusetts, 
manufactures  a  line  of  cloth-lined  papers. 

Hardening  A^ent  for  Plaster  of  Paris. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Bailey,  133  North  Union  street.  Clean,  New 
York,  offers  the  following  recipe,  in  answer  to  Question 
No.  881,  July  number  of  The  Inland  Printer:  “Add 
plaster  to  water  gradually  until  plaster  sinks  to  bottom. 
Stir  in  about  as  much  potassium  sulphate  (K.,  SO^)  as  a 
case-knife  would  ordinarily  hold  on  point.  After  cast  is 
set,  varnish  with  camel’s-hair  brush  with  a  solution  (satu¬ 
rated)  of  shellac  and  alcohol.  This  will  make  one  of  the 
very  hardest  casts.  The  finished  cast,  to  make  very  smooth, 
could  be  rubbed  with  soapstone  or  commercial  talcum 
powder.” 

Combination  Blotter  and  Postal. 

(1081)  “  I  have  a  request  for  a  combination  blotter 

with  return  postal  card  attached.  Can  you  inform  me 
where  this  material  can  be  bought?  ” 

Answer. —  Combination  blotters  and  return  postals  can 
be  made  by  any  printer.  Possibly  they  are  carried  in  stock 
by  specialty  houses,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  it.  Blotting 
stock  can  be  procured  with  either  enamel  or  writing-paper 
finish  on  one  side,  and  perforated  so  that  part  of  it  can  be 
torn  off  for  return  postal.  The  Albemarle  Paper  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  and  the  Standard  Paper  Manufacturing 
Company,  both  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  are  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  blotting-paper,  and  can  give  you  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  combination  blotter  and  postal  is 
carried  by  specialty  houses. 

Typographical  Si^ns. 

(1087)  “Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  I  write  to  ask  if  you  have  a  leaflet  or 
pamphlet  giving  the  different  signs  and  their  meanings,  as 
they  are  used  in  one  way  and  another  in  books.  For 
instance,  the  reversed  ‘  P  ’  and  etc.  I  find  many  of  these 
and  others  in  my  reading,  and  no  books  that  I  have  seem  to 
give  their  meaning.” 

Answer. —  On  page  2549,  Webster’s  Dictionary,  is  given 
the  full  list  of  typographical  signs,  with  definitions.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  booklet  giving  definitions  of 
these  different  mai’ks.  The  signs  mentioned  in  your  letter 
are,  respectively,  the  paragraph  mark  and  the  dagger,  the 
latter  being  a  reference  mark  —  the  second  in  order  when 
more  than  one  reference  is  made  on  a  page. 

Paper  for  Moving  Picture  for  Advertising  Slides. 

(1072)  “Can  you  tell  me  the  kind  of  paper  some  of 
the  moving-picture  concerns  are  now  using  for  advertising 
slides?  The  advertisement  is  printed  on  the  paper  in  the 
regular  way,  the  sheet  'of  paper  then  placed  between  two 
lantem-slide  glasses,  and  the  printed  part  is  thrown  on  the 
screen  in  black  with  white  background,  same  as  if  the  regu¬ 


lar  glass  lantern-slide  had  been  used.  The  fiber,  or  streaks, 
in  ordinary  paper  prevents  its  use  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
gives  the  background  a  mottled  appearance.” 

Answer. —  The  grade  of  paper  known  as  “  Zephyr,”  sil¬ 
ver-white  in  color,  is  probably  the  most  transparent  made. 
It  should  be  printed  with  a  full-bodied  black  ink,  or  may 
be  printed  with  a  heavy  size  and  bronzed.  The  opacity 
of  the  print  depends  upon  the  amount  of  pigment  held  in 
the  ink  or  by  the  density  of  the  bronze.  We  believe  you 
will  be  able  to  use  the  paper  we  refer  to.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  James  White  Paper  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“M  inerva”  Printing-press. 

(1075)  “  One  of  our  clients  in  Latin  America  is  very 

anxious  to  buy  a  printing-press  as  advertised  under  the 
name  of  ‘  Minerva.’  Kindly  let  us  know  if  you  can  give  us 
the  full  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  of  this 
printing-press.” 

Ayiswer. —  The  “Minerva”  printing-press  was  originally 
built  by  H.  S.  Cropper  &  Co.,  33  Aldei’Sgate  street,  London, 
E.  C.  It  was  also  known  as  the  “  Cropper.”  Wesselhoeft 
&  Zimmerman,  3  Farrington  avenue,  London,  E.  C.,  handle 
the  “  Phoenix  ”  Minerva,  and  the  Societe  Augusta,  Torino, 
Italy,  makes  what  is  known  as  the  “  Ideale  ”  Minerva. 

Memorandum -books. 

(1080)  “  We  are  looking  for  a  book  that  has,  among 

other  tables  of  ordinary  information,  statistics  of  voting 
and  elections  which  we  can  use  for  distribution  in  an 
advertising  campaign.  We  would  want  to  use  a  few  pages 
for  description  and  cuts  of  our  own  product.  Can  you  put 
us  in  communication  with  the  proper  parties  who  produce 
such  a  pamphlet?  ” 

Ansiver. —  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Novelty  News 
we  are  enabled  to  direct  you  to  the  following  concerns 
which  make  a  specialty  of  printing  books  such  as  you 
describe:  Leather — The  Red  Wing  Advertising  Com¬ 

pany,  Red  Wing,  Minn.;  the  Peacock  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.;  the  Parisian  Novelty  Company,  Twenty- 
second  and  La  Salle  streets,  Chicago;  Walker  Longfellow, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Gartner  &  Bender,  22  East  Twenty-fourth 
street,  Chicago;  Elwood  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Paper — Aluminum  Specialty  Company,  Manitowoc,  Wis.; 
Douglas  Printing  Company,  2112  South  Western  avenue, 
Chicago;  St.  Louis  Button  Company,  400  Lucas  avenue, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  the  Arms  Pocketbook  Company,  336  Asy¬ 
lum  street,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Riverside  Printing  Company, 
Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Paste  for  Bottle  and  Can  Labels  and  Envelopes. 

(1079)  “A  couple  of  my  customers  are  having  trouble 
with  paste.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  best  paste  for 
labels  to  be  put  on  bottles  and  cans;  also  best  paste  or 
mucilage  for  heavy  bond  envelopes?  ” 

Answer. —  The  following  are  good  recipes:  For  label¬ 
ing  glass:  Yellow  dextrin  dissolved  in  cold  or  lukewarm 
water;  to  each  ounce  of  dextrin  add  1  grain  of  thymol. 
Or,  gum  arabic  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  to  which  is 
added  glycerin  equal  to  one-fifth  the  weight  of  the  water 
and  gum.  For  labeling  tin :  Make  an  ordinary  flour  paste 
and  add  1  ounce  tartaric  acid  for  each  pound  of  flour,  also 
a  cupful  of  molasses.  The  molasses  should  be  stirred  in 
while  mixing  the  flour.  Envelope  and  stamp  mucilage : 
Dissolve  1  pound  of  gum  arabic  in  boiling  water,  then  stir 
in  4  pounds  of  sugar.  When  dissolved,  add  1  pound  of 
starch,  then  let  the  mixture  come  to  boiling.  Dilute  with 
water  as  needed.  A  cheaper  gum  may  be  made  up  by 
using  dextrin  for  gum,  glucose  for  sugar,  then,  after  these. 
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adding-  boric  acid  to  thicken  and  preserve.  This  mixture 
must  not  be  boiled,  however,  as  that  would  destroy  the 
dextiin. 

Mirror  Printing  Company. 

(1033)  “  Can  you  give  us  the  address  of  the  Mirror 

Printing  Company?  ” 

Anstver. —  There  is  a  Mirror  Printing  Company  at 
Albion,  Michigan,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  labels  and 
stickers. 

Die-cut  Stock. 

(981.)  “  Can  you  advise  us  where  we  could  purchase 

die-cut  stock?  ” 

Aitstver. —  Die-cut  cards  may  be  had  from  paper- 
dealers.  But  stock  of  any  other  kind  or  shape  will  have  to 
be  ordered  from  the  papermaker  to  the  die-cutting  house. 
In  ordering  die-cut  stock,  first  supply  the  finishing  house 
with  a  cutting-die  —  that  is,  where  it  is  a  special  one.  If 
an  ordinary  die,  the  finishing  house  will  undoubtedly  have 
it  in  stock.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Chicago  finishing 
houses:  American  Finishing  Company,  542  West  Har¬ 

rison  street,  Chicago;  U.  S.  Finishing  Company,  216  North 
Clinton  street,  Chicago;  Story  Finishing  Company,  326 
South  Clinton  street,  Chicago;  Standard  Playing  Card 
Manufacturing  Company,  345  West  Michigan  street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Learning  Kinds  and  Grades  of  Paper. 

(1078)  “  I  desire  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 

various  grades  and  kinds  of  book  papers,  method  of  manu¬ 
facture,  their  special  uses,  etc.,  so  that  when  I  pick  up  a 
piece  of  paper  I  will  know  its  name  (not  maker),  composi¬ 
tion  and  the  use  for  which  it  is  best  suited.  Which  one  of 
the  books  named  in  your  list  will  answer  my  purpose?  ” 

Ans%ver. —  “  The  Manufacture  of  Paper,”  by  R.  W.  Sin- 
dall,  F.  C.  S.,  “  Miller’s  Guide,”  by  John  T.  Miller,  and 
“  Practical  Papermaking,”  by  George  Clapperton,  all  are 
listed  in  The  Inland  Printer’s  catalogue  of  books,  and 
cover  the  subject  thoroughly.  To  become  familiar  with  the 
different  kinds  and  grades  of  paper,  a  knowledge  of  the 
processes  of  making  should  be  supplemented  with  a  careful 
study  and  comparison  of  papers  received  from  the  dealers. 
All  large  paper  houses  issue  sample  booklets  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  grades  of  paper  carried,  each  booklet  having  explana¬ 
tory  notes  of  the  size,  color,  texture  and  finish,  number  of 
sheets  to  the  ream,  etc.  We  would  advise  that  you  write 
for  samples  of  the  different  papers  handled  by  these  houses 
and  then  begin  a  systematic  comparison. 

Protecting  an  Invention. 

(1077)  “  May  I  venture  to  ask  your  advice  regarding 

the  following:  I  have  thought  of  an  improvement  on  the 
job  galley  and  am  desirous  of  having  a  model  made  of  same 
and  having  it  patented,  and  would  like  to  know  how  to  go 
about  it;  that  is,  if  it  would  be  safe  for  me  to  have  a 
model  made  without  the  idea  being  stolen  from  me.  Would 
also  like  to  know  who  makes  such  models,  and  about  what 
the  cost  of  a  patent  would  be.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  sell¬ 
ing  the  idea,  and  how  could  I  protect  myself  in  so  doing?  ” 

Ansiver. —  Write  a  description  of  the  improvement,  with 
any  illustrations  or  diagrams  you  may  desire,  being  sure  to 
make  the  nature  of  your  invention  perfectly  clear.  Then 
have  two  or  three  of  your  friends  sign  the  paper  as  wit¬ 
nesses.  Sign  it  yourself,  using  the  term  “  Inventor  ”  after 
your  name.  This  foi-ms  evidence  of  the  priority  of  your 
invention.  The  model  may  be  made  by  any  machinist  or 
possibly  a  sheet-metal  worker.  A  regular  model-maker 
usually  exacts  a  high  price  for  his  services.  If  the  device 


is  of  any  value,  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  selling  it  to 
some  maker  of  galleys  or  dealer  in  printing  supplies.  Write 
to  Patent  Office  at  Washington  for  particulars  as  to  cost 
of  patent,  and  the  taking  out  of  caveat  for  protection  of 
your  invention. 

Measuring  “Dupes.” 

(1048)  “A  discussion  has  been  raised  in  our  office  in  i 
regard  to  the  proper  way  to  figure  out  a  scale  with  which  to  j 
measure  type  (“dupes”),  in  both  six-point  and  seven-  I 
point.  Our  measure  is  13(4  ems  (pica)  wide.  The  ques-  ! 
tion  is.  How  many  lines  to  a  thousand  is  right?  The  six- 
point  comes  out  pretty  even,  27  ems  to  a  line,  but  the  seven-  | 
point  figures  a  fraction  of  an  em  per  line,  and  a  fraction 
of  a  line  per  thousand.  What  is  the  right  thing  to  do  with 
the  fraction?  ”  j 

Answer. —  In  measuring  type,  where  the  measure  runs  I 
a  fraction  less  than  one-half  an  em  over  even  ems,  it  is  i 
counted  as  a  full  half  em.  If  the  fraction  is  over  one-half  I 
an  em,  it  is  counted  as  a  full  em.  For  instance:  If  there  | 
were  23(4  ems  of  nonpareil,  brevier  or  any  other  type  in  a  i 
measure,  it  would  be  counted  as  23(4  ems.  If  there  were  ; 
23%  ems  in  the  measure,  it  would  be  counted  as  24  ems.  | 
Therefore,  in  13(4  ems  pica  there  are  27  ems  six-point  to  I 
a  line,  and  37  lines  to  a  thousand.  In  the  same  measure  i 
there  are  23  1-7  ems  seven  point  (which  is  measured  23(4)  i 
to  a  line,  and  42  lines  to  a  thousand.  The  rule  relative  to  ! 
a  fraction  of  a  line  is  variant.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  , 
allowance  on  the  measuring-rod  for  fractions  of  lines.  : 

Rules  Working  up  in  Forms. 

(1085)  “  Since  working  in  this  office  I  have  had  a  i 

great  deal  of  trouble  with  rules  working  up  in  the  forms  of  : 
a  sixteen-page  turf  journal.  The  columns  are  thirteen  ems  i 
wide  and  thirteen  inches  in  depth,  with  five-point  rules  to  ; 
divide  the  columns.  The  type-matter  is  set  on  a  Merger.-  ' 
thaler.  The  pressman  has  sometimes  cut  very  narrow  ! 
strips  of  cardboard  (about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide)  ; 
and  placed  these  between  the  rule  and  the  matter.  Some-  . 
times  this  remedy  works  fine  and  again  it  does  not.  I  would 
be  greatly  pleased  if  you  would  give  me  such  information  i 
as  would  enable  me  to  apply  an  effective  remedy.”  ; 

Answer. —  The  cause  of  column-rules  working  up  is  that 
linotype  slugs  are  smaller  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 
For  this  reason  special  linotype  column-rules  are  now 
manufactured  and  are  for  sale  by  the  Keystone  Type  Foun¬ 
dry,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  F.  Wesel  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  70-80  Cranberry  street,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  These  rules  are  made  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top,  so  that  working  up  is  prevented,  and  they  also 
enable  a  better  lock-up.  You  might  take  your  old  rules  to 
a  machine-shop  and  have  them  filed  at  the  top.  However, 
this  probably  would  cost  more  than  the  purchase  of  new 
rules.  Another  method  is  to  take  a  sharp-pointed  instru¬ 
ment  and  make  a  zig-zag  furrow  (or  deep  scratch)  along 
the  side  of  the  rule,  full  length,  near  the  bottom,  causing 
a  burr,  which  when  locked  up  will  adhere  to  the  slugs  and 
prevent  working  up.  The  cardboard  method  is  unsatis¬ 
factory. 


THE  SAME,  ONLY  DIFFERENT. 

A  man  went  into  a  Southern  restaurant  not  long  ago 
and  asked  for  a  piece  of  old-fashioned  Washington  pie.  The 
waiter,  not  understanding  and  yet  unwilling  to  concede  his 
lack  of  knowledge,  brought  the  customer  a  piece  of  choco¬ 
late  cake. 

“  No,  no,  my  friend,”  said  the  smiling  man,  “  I  meant 
Georg-e  Washington,  not  Booker  Washington.”  —  Ex. 
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While  our  columns  are  always  open  for  the  discussion  of  any  relevant  subject*  we  do  not  necessarily  indorse  the  opinions  of  con- 
trSbutors.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  noticed  |  therefore*  correspondents  will  please  dive  their  names  —  not  necessarily  for 
publication*  but  as  a  duarantee  of  dood  faith.  All  letters  of  more  than  one  thousand  words  will  be  subject  to  revision. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  COMPOSITOR. 

To  the  Editor:  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  10,  1912. 

The  writer  recalls  reading  in  an  issue  of  The  Inland 
Printer  of  several  months  ago  an  article  contrasting  the 
labor  of  the  newspaper  composing-room  with  that  of  the 
same  department  in  the  job-office.  The  article  referred  to 
stated  that,  while  the  ad.-composing-room  force  on  the 
average  newspaper  has  much  leisure  time  “  after  edition,” 
should  a  page  ad.  come  up  the  “  pipe  ”  at  midnight,  this 
force  of  time-killers  would  at  once  become  imbued,  from 
desk  to  devil,  with  that  hustle  and  jump  necessary  to  get 
the  copy  into  type  and  on  the  press. 

The  article  also  mentioned  the  fact  that,  while  the 
ad.-man  had  more  leisure  time  at  his  work  than  the  job- 
compositor,  the  latter  was  seldom  required  to  put  on  top 
speed  —  while  his  brethren  on  the  morning  paper  were 
more  frequently  called  upon  to  exert  themselves  in  order 
to  beat  the  clock. 

In  reading  the  communication  of  E.  W.  Fields  in  the 
December  number  of  your  magazine,  I  could  not  but  recall 
the  article  previously  published  and  dwell  upon  conditions 
as  they  really  are. 

As  a  graduate  of  the  country  print-shop,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Fields. 

As  far  as  the  “  leisure  hours  ”  in  the  newspaper 
ad.-room  are  concerned,  they  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Like 
the  foreman  who  knew  his  business,  they  have  become  a 
part  of  tradition.  The  average  foreman  of  to-day  is  an 
individual  who  has  had  the  position  handed  to  him  through 
priority  or  pull.  And  with  the  position  he  assumes  the 
qualifications  of  the  driver,  evidently  in  the  belief  that  so 
long  as  men  are  not  loafing  his  position  is  beyond  criticism 
in  the  publisher’s  view.  It  is  immaterial  what  work  the 
force  is  performing  or  making  a  bluff  to  do  —  and  the  fore¬ 
man  of  the  above  caliber  is  often  and  easily  fooled  —  so 
long  as  it  is  not  enjoying  any  pleasure  through  conversa¬ 
tion  or  otherwise,  at  the  expense  of  the  office,  he  is  satis¬ 
fied.  There  is  nothing  on  the  hook,  every  dead  lead  and 
letter  has  been  returned  to  its  place,  and  the  force  has 
divided  itself  into  conversation  squads.  Then  it  is  that 
this  latter-day  Legree  overhauls  the  nooks  and  corners  of 
the  dead-racks  in  search  of  more  in  the  line  of  “  diss.”  with 
the  object  of  breaking  up  this  aforementioned  leisure. 
He  gives  no  thought  to  that  page  ad.  which  came  up  the 
tube  at  midnight  on  the  day  previous,  and  which  put  every 
man  on  the  jump  to  make  the  edition.  He  little  thinks 
that  the  following  night  might  bring  similar  circumstances, 
and,  despite  his  Legree  methods,  he  expects  that  force  to 
give  all  that  is  in  it  to  save  the  day  and,  incidentally,  his 
reputation  with  the  front  office. 

The  writer  has  met  several  of  this  class  of  foremen, 
and  they  are  generally  men  who  have  grown  up  in  the 
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office  and  anticipated  the  foremanship  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  evidently  giving  thought  only  to  “  what  I’ll  do  when 
that  other  fellow  resigns  or  croaks.” 

It  is  this  same  individual  who,  when  a  new  sub.  shows 
up,  puts  the  first  and  only  question  —  “Are  you  an  oper¬ 
ator?”  He  never  asks,  “Are  you  a  printer?”  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  fellow  who  can  thump  the  keys  is  the  idol  of 
this  type  of  foreman.  And  why? 

There  is  but  one  reply.  He  is  too  ignoi’ant  to  see  that 
while  he  is  flooding  his  composing-room  with  operators  and 
“  machine  men  ”  he  is  not  getting  any  printers  —  and  the 
newspaper  ad.-room  of  to-day  requires  better  printers  than 
it  did  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  machine. 

The  term  “  machine  men  ”  is  highly  appropriate.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent  of  these  “  machine  men  ”  with  whom  the 
writer  has  come  in  contact  are  wholly  incapable  at  the 
frame.  They  are  “  machine  ”  men  by  name  and  vocation. 
Without  the  machine  they  ai‘e  as  useless  in  the  composing- 
room  as  a  shooting-stick  on  a  battle-ship.  In  fact,  a  great 
majority  of  them  are  in  a  maze  on  anything  but  single¬ 
column  straight. 

The  average  apprentice  of  the  newspaper  composing- 
room  quickly  observes  the  lack  of  the  knowledge  of  print¬ 
ing  possessed  by  the  “  machine  ”  men,  and  he  at  once 
assumes  that  he  will  steal  the  machine,  get  a  card  and 
join  the  “  easy-money  ”  aggregation.  The  apprentice  neg¬ 
lects  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  hand  composition  because 
he  has  seen  these  fellows  who  possess  less  knowledge  than 
he  credits  himself  with  owning  “  getting  away  with  it.” 
He  gives  little  or  no  time  to  procuring  a  knowledge  of 
printing,  but  is  sorely  ambitious  for  that  last  stretch 
of  his  apprenticeship.  He  finally  gets  it  — ■  and  another 
“  machine  man  ”  is  on  the  market. 

This  ambition,  or  rather,  lack  of  ambition,  is  contagious 
in  every  machine  plant,  where  the  boy  can  rivet  his  long¬ 
ing  optics  upon  the  line-producer. 

At  this  rate,  where  are  the  printers  of  the  future  com¬ 
ing  from?  The  country  office  has  been  drawn  upon  to  the 
limit  or  has  adopted  the  machine  way  of  doing  things,  and, 
instead  of  producing  the  best  printers,  like  the  city  outfit, 
the  rural  establishment  joins  the  list  of  incubators  of 
“  machine  men.” 

The  job-offices  in  the  larger  cities  have  been  drawn  on 
to  a  vast  extent  when  real  printers  were  “  absolutely 
necessary  ”  in  the  newspaper  composing-room,  so  that  a 
good  job-man  is  now  at  a  premium.  And  the  appi’entice  of 
to-day  who  has  no  opportunity  to  clean  spacebands  or 
plungers  is  indeed  a  most  fortunate  youth,  as  he  will  be 
THE  printer  when  printers  are  at  a  premium  and  “  machine 
men  ”  are  a  drug  on  the  market.  And  the  blame  or  credit 
for  this  state  of  affairs,  in  the  writei’’s  opinion,  can  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  average  composing-room  foreman. 

Edward  A.  Boyle. 
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THE  DEAF  PRINTER. 

To  the  Editor:  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Jan.  8,  1912. 

In  the  two  latest  issues  of  The  Inland  Printer  articles 
have  appeared  conceniing  the  deaf  printer.  Now,  in  my 
opinion,  these  are  timely  in  some  respects;  but,  in  many 
other  ways,  are  simply  an  appeal  in  their  behalf. 

The  main  trouble  with  the  deaf  printer  is  simply  because 
he  was  not  trained  as  he  should  be.  The  old  “  hand-set 
days  ”  are  past;  so  are  old  methods.  The  deaf  printer  who 
learned  the  trade  twenty  years  ago  under  those  old  meth¬ 
ods  can  not  reasonably  expect  to  succeed,  unless  he  is  of 
the  more  ambitious  class,  and  has  learned  present-day 
methods. 

Even  in  this  day  of  new  and  modem  methods  of  typog¬ 
raphy,  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  the  trade,  as  taught  in  the 
majority  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  is  not  taught  as  it  should 
be.  The  “  old  hand-set  days  ”  ai’e  still  in  vogue ;  in  many 
cases  the  instructors  are  well  along  in  years  —  graduates 
of  the  days  of  the  old  Washington  hand  press  —  and,  when 
it  comes  to  modern  typography,  they  simply  do  not  know 
where  to  begin.  In  other  words,  these  instructors  could  not 
hold  a  position  outside  the  schools  that  employ  them.  This 
assei’tion  may  seem  pretty  strong,  but  I  stand  ready  to 
prove  it. 

Even  the  International  Typographical  Union  has  real¬ 
ized  that  printing  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago  is  obsolete; 
so  to  that  end  it  conducts  a  school  of  instruction,  where 
many  “  old-timers  ”  learn  the  ways  of  present-day  printing. 

If  all  schools  for  the  deaf  were  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
an  instructor  like  G.  S.  Porter,  of  the  New  Jersey  school, 
there  would  be  little  cause  for  the  deaf  printer  to  fail  in 
securing  employment.  Mr.  Porter  realized  that  the  print¬ 
ing  trade  could  not  be  of  any  material  benefit  when  taught 
in  the  old  way.  After  months  of  arguing  he  succeeded  in 
having  a  Linotype  installed,  and  an  assortment  of  the  latest 
type,  rules,  ornaments  and  initials  added.  The  number  of 
successful  printers  turned  out  by  Mr.  Porter  can  not  be 
equaled  by  any  school  for  the  deaf  in  this  country  or  any 
other. 

So,  do  not  blame  the  deaf  printer  for  his  incompetency — 
blame  the  school  from  which  he  graduated. 

In  some  places  the  deaf  printer  is  given  steady  employ¬ 
ment,  simply  because  he  has  a  “  pull  ”  with  the  foreman ; 
and,  as  far  as  competency  is  concerned,  it  counts  for  noth¬ 
ing  —  the  “  pull  ”  is  what  counts.  The  same  thing  can  be 
said  of  many  of  the  instructors  of  the  deaf  printer  —  they 
know  they  can  not  make  a  success  of  their  trade  outside  the 
school  —  but  they  hold  these  positions.  It’s  the  “  pull  ” 
that  counts.  Under  such  circumstances  what  can  we 
expect?  Nil!  H.  S.  Smith. 


HAD  LARGE  IDEAS  AND  NERVE. 

The  following  notice  was  recently  posted  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  Herald:  “  The  executive  committee 
desires  to  call  attention  to  all  employees  of  the  Herald  to 
its  invitation  for  suggestions  affecting  the  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  the  Herald  and  its  circulation,  which  if 
adopted  or  considered  practical,  will  be  submitted  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  with  the  name  of  the  employee  making  the  sug¬ 
gestion.”  This  response  was  received  from  a  member  of 
the  pressroom:  “  Discharge  the  board  of  control  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  reduce  the  price  of  the  paper  to  1  cent.” 
The  gentleman  was  called  before  the  board  of  control  and 
questioned;  but  he  refused  to  back  water  and  told  them 
that  if  the  suggestion  was  not  sent  to  Mr.  Bennett  he  would 
forward  a  copy  of  it  him.self. —  New  York  Correspondence, 
Typographical  Journal. 


Compiled  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  late  Col.  George  Shirley  Maxwell,  chairman  of  the 
publishing  corporation  of  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited,  left  an 
estate  valued  at  £114,321  ($556,172). 

The  compositors  at  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  have  recently 
secured  an  advance  of  1  shilling  and  now  receive  34  shil¬ 
lings  ($8.27)  a  week.  Advances  were  also  obtained  at 
Cupar  of  1  shilling,  and  at  Kirkcaldy  of  2  shillings. 

It  is  announced  that  Sampson,  Low  &  Marston  are 
getting  out  a  3-guinea  ($15.32)  edition  of  “  Lorna  Doon,” 
which  will  be  guaranteed  to  last  a  thousand  years,  being 
printed  on  hand-made  paper  and  bound  in  a  special  leather. 

The  members  of  the  Scottish  Typographical  Associa¬ 
tion  last  December  voted  on  a  proposition  to  form  an 
“  Edinburgh  Female  Compositors’  Branch,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  association.”  The  vote  resulted  favorably  — 
1,927  against  1,050. 

As  A  result  of  a  joint  conference  with  the  employ¬ 
ers  held  last  November,  the  printers  of  Perth,  Scotland, 
obtained  an  increase  in  weekly  wages  of  1%  shillings  (36 
cents).  The  new  scale  of  32%  shillings  ($7.90)  a  week 
went  into  effect  December  2. 

After  forty-two  years’  service  in  the  composing-room  of 
the  London  Morning  Post,  T.  Elden  has  been  retired  on  a 
comfortable  pension.  The  chapel  recorded  its  appreciation 
of  his  worth  and  sterling  qualities  by  presenting  him  with 
a  handsome  chiming  timepiece. 

The  late  John  Anderson,  one  of  Glasgow’s  best-known 
printers,  was  beloved  by  the  newsboys  and  other  street 
urchins  of  the  city.  He  w'ould  often  take  a  small  company 
of  them  into  a  restaurant  and  treat  them  to  a  feast  of  pies, 
because  of  which  they  christened  him  “  Pie  Anderson.” 

The  Caslon  Type  Foundry,  of  London,  reports  having 
received  an  order  for  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  type,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
single  order  for  type  ever  received  by  any  typefoundry. 
The  report  does  not  state  the  name  of  the  customer,  which 
it  might  be  interesting  to  know. 

John  Stevenson,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  print¬ 
ing  concerns  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  died  November  18,  last, 
aged  seventy-one.  Over  forty-five  years  ago,  in  partnership 
with  a  Mr.  Dryden,  he  started  in  business  in  St.  Nicholas’ 
Churchyard,  close  to  the  workshop  of  Thomas  Bewick,  the 
celebrated  engraver.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  still  at  work  the 
day  before  his  death. 

At  the  recent  sale  of  the  Huth  library  a  copy  of  the 
42-line,  or  Mazarin,  Bible  sold  at  £5,800  ($28,317).  A  vel¬ 
lum  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  dated  1462,  brought  £3,050 
($14,838),  and  a  copy  of  the  same  work  on  paper  went  at 
£1,900  ($9,243).  A  fifteenth-century  manuscript  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  old  French  characters  on  vellum,  with  a 
beautifully  hand-painted  miniature  and  an  illuminated 
border  on  each  page,  sold  at  £3,550  ($17,270). 

The  leading  typefounders  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
contemplatig  reducing  the  discount  on  type  from  ten  per 
cent  to  seven  and  one-half  per  cent  for  cash  and  five  per 
cent  for  three  months’  time.  Besides  the  recent  increases  in 
the  cost  of  labor  and  material,  and  extra  clerical  labor  due 
to  handling  type  on  the  old  and  new  bodies,  another  inter- 
•  esting  reason  is  given  —  namely,  that  “  the  present  cheap¬ 
ness  of  money,  as  compared  with  its  value  some  thirty  or 
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forty  years  ago,  renders  almost  ridiculous  the  allowance  of 
ten  per  cent  discount,  which  was  then  arranged.”  This 
evidently  recogmizes  the  quantitative  theory  of  money  as 
explaining  in  part  the  “  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.” 

The  gross  profits  for  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the  Linotype 
and  Machinery  Company,  Limited,  as  stated  at  a  directors’ 
meeting  on  November  27,  were  £158,707,  as  against  £118,- 
725  the  previous  year  ($772,109  versus  $577,597).  The 
presiding  officer,  Sir  Joseph  Lawrence,  said  a  noticeable 
feature  of  their  business  had  been  that,  while  labor  and 
materials  were  now  higher  than  they  were  years  ago,  Lino¬ 
types  of  the  same  class  as  were  made  twenty  years  ago 
remained  practically  at  the  same  price.  By  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Linotype  the  public,  the  newspaper  proprietors 
and  the  printers  had  benefited  and  the  operators  had  not 
suffered.  The  introduction  of  labor-saving  appliances  in 
the  past  had  been  attended  by  the  displacement  of  labor, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Linotype  those  workers  who  in  the 
early  years  of  its  history  had  been  temporarily  displaced 
had  been  reabsorbed  through  the  impetus  given  to  the  print¬ 
ing  trade  by  the  use  of  the  machines. 

One  Louis  Rothenberg  sued  the  London  and  Provin¬ 
cial  Society  of  Compositors  for  one  week’s  unemployed 
benefit  (14  shillings),  which  under  the  rules  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  had  been  refused  him.  The  matter  came  up  before 
the  city  of  London  court  on  last  November  28.  The  society, 
through  counsel,  announced  its  principal  defense  was  that 
it  was  a  trade  union  and  therefore  an  “  illegal  ”  society, 
and,  this  being  so,  under  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1871, 
cap.  31,  the  plaintiff  was  debarred  from  recovery,  as  the 
court  had  no  jurisdiction.  This  view  was  taken  by  the 
court  as  correct,  and  it  dismissed  the  case.  In  giving  judg¬ 
ment,  Judge  Lumley  Smith  said  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
the  rules  of  the  society  were  in  restraint  of  trade,  although 
a  man  need  not  go  into  the  society  unless  he  liked.  It  was 
rather  unusual  to  find  a  trade  union  setting  up  that  it  was 
an  illegal  body,  but  there  it  was.  He  could  quite  under¬ 
stand  them  in  saying  that  the  matter  should  be  settled  by 
their  own  people. 

The  London  branch  of  the  Electrotypers’  and  Stereo¬ 
typers’  Association  has  entered  into  a  five-year  agreement 
with  the  Stereotypers’  Trade  Protection  Association,  by 
which  the  working  week  is  fixed  at  fifty  hours  and  the 
minimum  wage  at  44  shillings  ($10.71).  All  public  holi¬ 
days  are  to  be  paid  for  and  overtime  is  to  be  paid  to  mem¬ 
bers  working  on  such  holidays.  An  increase  of  4  shillings 
per  week  took  effect  November  1.  Because  of  this  new 
scale  the  prices  for  electrotypes  and  stereotypes  has  been 
raised,  the  new  rates  being  as  follows:  Electrotypes, 
unmounted,  1  penny  (2  cents)  per  square  inch  —  minimum, 
6  pence  (12  cents)  ;  mounted  on  wood,  1%  pence  (214 
cents)  per  square  inch  —  minimum,  6  pence;  mounted  on 
metal  base,  3  pence  (6  cents)  per  square  inch — ^  minimum, 
1  shilling  (24  cents).  Stereotypes,  %  penny  (114  cents) 
per  square  inch  —  minimum,  4  pence  (8  cents).  Nickeled 
stereotypes,  %  penny  (114  cents)  per  square  inch  —  mini¬ 
mum,  5  pence  (10  cents). 

GERMANY. 

On  account  of  the  recent  advances  in  wages  a  number 
of  German  journals  have  increased  their  subscription  and 
advertising  rates. 

On  last  October  1  the  German  Typographical  Union  had 
65,427  paying  members  and  assets  of  the  value  of  8,721,- 
959.21  marks  ($2,075,826.29). 

The  government  printing-office  of  Germany  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  rotary  press  for  printing  postage-stamps.  Up  to 


1900  the  stamps  were  printed  on  hand  presses,  then  on  cyl¬ 
inder  presses.  The  new  rotary  has  several  times  printed 
two  million  stamps  a  day. 

The  Zentral-Zeitiing  fiir  Optik  und  Mechanik  seriously 
informs  its  readers  that  “  Gutenberg  was  led  to  invent 
typography  by  noting  the  impression  of  a  horse’s  hoof  in 
the  dust  of  the  street.” 

The  master  printers’  society  of  Berlin  has  issued  a 
notice  to  the  public  of  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  in  the 
price  of  printing,  because  of  the  new  employees’  wage-scale, 
to  take  effect  January  1  of  this  year. 

A  PRESS  manufacturer  dunned  a  printer  who  had  bought 
a  machine,  saying  that  he  had  had  it  a  year  without  making 
any  further  payments.  “  But,”  replied  the  dunned,  “  I  do 
not  know  that  I  owe  you  anything.  When  I  got  the  press 
you  said  it  would  pay  for  itself  in  six  months.” 

Repeatedly  foreig-n  craft  journals  do  The  Inland 
Printer  the  honor  of  reproducing  excellent  specimens  of 
typography  shown  in  its  pages.  The  latest  to  do  so  is  the 
Journal  fiir  Buchdy'uckerkunst ,  of  Berlin,  which  in  several 
issues  copied  freely  from  these  pages,  giving  proper  credit. 

Herr  Arthur  Woernlein,  managing  director  of  the 
German  Book  Trades  Association,  with  headquarters  at 
Leipsic,  died  on  December  11,  1911,  aged  fifty.  He  had 
been  officially  connected  with  the  association  since  1897, 
and  being  an  able  and  affable  man  was  generally  well  liked. 
Your  scribe  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  in  the  summer 
of  1906. 

The  D.  Stempel  typefoundry  at  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  and 
the  Mergenthaler  Composing  Machine  Company,  of  Berlin, 
have  put  on  the  market  a  new  type-body,  measuring  6% 
points,  which  they  call  “  Insertio.”  It  is  mainly  designed 
for  want  advertisements  in  newspapers,  and  four  faces  for 
such  use  are  shown  —  light  and  heavy  face  German  and 
light  and  heavy  face  Roman. 

A  METHOD  to  supersede  overlaying  by  interlaying  print¬ 
ing-blocks  and  cuts  has  been  introduced  by  Doctor  Albert. 
In  this  method  an  impression  of  the  block  is  taken  on  a 
sheet  of  thin  zinc,  protected  on  the  reverse  side,  which  is 
then  etched.  The  etching  is  kept  up  until  only  the  shadows 
are  unaffected,  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  thereby  becoming 
graduated  from  the  deepest  to  the  lightest  tones.  This 
plate  is  fastened  to  the  underside  of  the  printing-plate,  and 
before  mounting  considerable  pressure  is  applied  on  a  level 
slab,  so  that  the  contour  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  made 
to  correspond  to  the  thickness  of  the  zinc  interlay. 

An  item  going  the  rounds  of  the  German  press  states 
that  bills  of  fare  (menus)  originated  in  1541.  During  a 
session  of  the  Reichstag  at  Ratisbon  in  that  year  there 
were  naturally  many  banquets.  At  one  of  these  the  Grand 
Duke  Heinrich  of  Braunschweig  had  a  long  slip  of  paper 
befoi’e  him  on  the  table,  which  he  frequently  consulted. 
Duke  Hugo,  of  Montfort,  a  neighboring  banquetier,  won¬ 
dered  at  this,  when  Duke  Heinrich  showed  him  the  slip,  on 
which  the  chef  of  the  kitchen  had  listed  all  the  edibles  and 
drinkables  in  due  rotation.  The  idea  at  once  became  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  participants  of  the  feast,  who  introduced  such 
bills  in  their  own  houses. 

The  production  of  “  penny  dreadfuls  ”  (Schund-Litera- 
tur)  appears  to  be  as  flourishing  a  business  in  Germany  as 
elsewhere.  The  latest  calculations  indicate  that  the  youth 
of  Germany  spent  $15,000,000  for  this  sort  of  mental  pabu¬ 
lum  in  1908-09.  As  in  America,  England  and  France,  the 
subject-matter  is  mostly  crime,  and  criminals  and  detectives 
are  generally  the  heroes.  Marie  Corelli  and  Hall  Caine 
would  surely  be  satisfied  with  sales  approaching  some  of 
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these  —  100,000  to  150,000  copies.  The  industry  appears  to 
thrive  with  the  agitation  against  it,  for,  although  there  is 
a  society  working  strenuously  for  its  discouragement,  the 
'output  in  the  year  previous  (1907)  was  valued  at  but  $12,- 
500,000.  Yet  $15,000,000  a  year  on  “  blood  and  thunder  ” 
literature,  while  deplorable  of  course,  is  hardly  an  extrava¬ 
gant  expenditure.  In  German  coinage  it  i-epresents  6,000,- 
000,000  pfennigs,  which,  divided  among  a  population  of 
65,000,000,  would  mean  but  94  pfennigs  (22%  cents)  a 
head,  or  $1  a  year  for  each  family. 

Being  an  American,  your  correspondent  ought  to  love 
the  town  of  his  birth,  but  it  happens  that  he  doesn’t,  and 
therefore  it  will  not  be  named.  But  he  does  love  that 
thousand-year-old  city  of  the  Palatinate,  within  sight  of 
which  his  father  was  born  —  namely.  Spires  (or  Speier  in 
its  own  speech),  a  place  founded  by  the  Romans  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Spires  is  brought  to  one’s  attention  just 
now  by  the  fact  that  the  Speierer  Zeitimg,  which  had  its 
beginning  in  1781,  on  last  October  28  attained  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  its  possession  by  the  Kranzbiihler 
family,  from  Johann  Friedrich  to  the  present  Julius  Kranz- 
biihler.  A  special  edition  was  issued  to  celebrate  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Among  its  contents  was  an  interesting  article  about 
the  early  printers  of  Spires,  who  were  among  the  first  to 
spread  the  black  art  abroad.  There  was  Johannes  de  Spira, 
who  had  a  printing-office  in  Venice  in  1469,  followed  by 
Wendelin  of  Spires  (1470-77).  A  Spires  craftsman  also 
brought  the  typographic  art  to  Granada  in  Spain.  Johann 
Schwab  printed  at  Lyons  and  Pforzheim,  Ludwig  Dietz  at 
Rostok,  and  Bartholomaus  Kystter  at  Strasburg,  all  coming 
from  Spires  in  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Two 
men  whose  names  have  eluded  the  historians  had  offices  in 
Spires  in  1471-72.  After  them  the  Drach  family  brought 
renown  to  the  city  with  their  printing-office,  from  1477  to 
1530.  The  brothers  Conrad  and  Johann  Hist  printed  here 
from  1483  to  1520.  Spires  being  about  half-way  between 
Mayence  and  Strasburg,  and  almost  as  important  a  place 
as  either,  it  is  no  wonder  that  printing  took  an  early  hold 
there. 

FRANCE. 

An  official  report  on  wages  and  cost  of  living  in  France 
shows  that  the  present  hourly  wage  for  compositors  in  Paris 
and  Marseilles  is  14%  cents;  in  Bordeaux  13  cents,  and  in 
Lille  7%  cents. 

French  journals  have  but  one  daily  edition.  Most 
papers  of  Paris  appear  on  sale  about  6  A.M.,  Le  Matin  being 
the  earliest.  La  Patrie  appears  at  3  P.M.,  L’lntransigeant 
and  La  Presse  at  6  P.M.,  and  La  Libert e  and  Le  Temps  at 
7  P.M. 

The  Paris  pressmen’s  local  union,  by  a  small  majority 
vote,  has  decided  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  such  former  mem¬ 
bers  who  after  the  strike  of  1906  gave  up  their  membership. 
The  object  is  to  strengthen  the  organization  preparatory  to 
asking  for  a  wage  increase. 

The  noted  author,  Anatole  France,  who  was  once  a 
compositor,  recently  brought  suit  to  enjoin  Lemerre,  the 
publisher,  from  issuing  a  history  of  the  French  people, 
which  the  author  had  written  some  twenty-five  years  ago 
for  Lamerre,  but  which  the  latter  had  taken  no  steps  to 
publish  until  now.  The  author  based  his  suit  on  the  plea 
that  his  views  had  changed  during  this  long  time,  since  the 
new  discoveries  made  in  the  archives  of  the  country  had  put 
historical  matters  in  a  different  light  for  him,  and  the  work 
could  not  now  appear  as  one  for  which  he  should  be  taken 
as  sponsor.  The  publisher  argued  that,  as  a  publisher,  he 
was  a  better  judge  of  the  opportune  or  proper  time  when 


a  book  should  be  issued  —  when  it  would  be  most  profitable 
to  him;  besides,  he  had  paid  the  author  for  the  work,  and 
its  owner  had  a  right  to  do  with  it  what  he  pleased.  The 
plaintiff’s  counsel  then  showed  how  little  France  had  been 
paid  for  the  work,  he  being  at  that  time  a  mere  assistant  in 
Lemerre’s  book  store,  and  that  to-day  the  publisher  wanted 
to  trade  on  the  fame  he  had  gained  since  then  as  an  authoi-- 
ity  on  historical  and  philosophical  subjects.  The  court 
decided  in  favor  of  the  author. 

Last  November  it  was  one  hundred  years  since  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  signed  a  decree  that  all  publications  appearing  for 
sale  should  be  listed,  so  that  he  might  become  acquainted 
with  all  literary  works  issued  in  France.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
weekly  publication — La  Bibliographie  de  la  Fi'ance — which 
gives  the  titles  of  all  current  issues  that  are  entered,  as  per 
law,  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  to  secure  copyright. 
This  bulletin  is  published  by  the  Cercle  de  la  Librairie  et  de 
rimprimerie.  It  misses  the  titles  of  many  books,  however, 
because  some  provincial  publishers  neglect  to  regard  the 
copyright  provision. 

The  editor  last  month  told  of  his  woes  because  of  the 
misplacement  of  the  word  “  only  ”  in  an  editorial  squib,  and, 
as  usual,  the  proofreader  does  not  escape  without  some 
blame.  This  correspondent  has  had  some  of  his  matter 
appear  differently  from  what  he  intended  it  should  be,  but, 
not  being  able  to  refer  to  his  manuscript,  he  hesitates  to 
blame  either  the  compositor,  the  proofreader  —  or  himself. 
Foreign  words  and  names  seem  most  prone  to  getting 
awry.  One  example,  whose  aberration  was  a  bit  peculiar, 
may  be  noted.  In  the  last  September  issue,  page  876,  in  an 
item  under  the  subheading  “  France,”  was  noted  the  cost 
of  a  proofreader’s  error,  in  a  case  where  “  drops  ”  was  in 
the  first  edition  of  a  book,  but  appeared  as  “  grams  ”  in  the 
second.  Your  scribe  was  vexed  when  he  saw  that  “  grains  ” 
was  printed  instead  of  “  grams.”  On  referring  to  his 
preparatory  notes  he  found  that  he  had  written  “  gi’ams  ” 
therein;  but  the  paper  was  of  a  poor  grade  and  somewhat 
bespecked,  and  it  so  chanced  that  the  m  of  the  word  came 
under  a  speck  and  was  made  to  resemble  m.  Hence  it  was 
quite  possible  that,  when  rewriting  in  a  more  readable 
script  (for  the  benefit  of  the  compositor),  he  read  it  and 
copied  it  as  “  grains.”  And  yet  “  we  hae  our  douts.” 

The  Central  Committee,  or  executive  council,  of  the 
French  Typographical  Union  (La  Federation  Francaise 
des  Travailleurs  du  Livre)  recently  suspended  the  Paris 
local  pressmen’s  branch,  the  cause  of  this  being  given  as 
follows:  The  pressmen’s  local,  which  appears  to  have  a 
large  majority  of  radical-minded  members,  nominated  four 
radical  candidates  to  stand  at  the  last  election  for  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  Central  Committee.  The  committee, 
which  on  the  whole  is  moderately  conservative  —  at  least 
not  rabidly  socialistic  —  induced  four  other  pressmen  to 
run  who  were  more  in  accord  with  its  milder  policies,  and 
these  received  a  large  majority  of  the  votes  cast  at  the 
election,  which  was  held  last  spring.  This  so  angered  the 
radicals  that  they  brought  about  the  exclusion  of  these 
four  victors  from  their  union,  on  the  ground  of  infraction 
of  its  rules  —  some  dubbing  them  traitors  to  its  interests. 
The  Central  Committee,  after  a  lengthy  correspondence 
between  the  two  bodies,  and  after  three  months’  grace, 
made  reprisal  by  suspending  the  pressmen’s  local  until  the 
next  general  convention  of  the  federation,  which  will  take 
place  in  1915.  Then  the  local  compositors’  branch  took  up 
the  matter  in  sympathy  with  the  pi’essmen,  and  called  a 
meeting  of  all  craftsmen  to  voice  a  protest.  But  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  does  not  take  this  seriously,  as  it  falls  back 
on  the  support  of  the  provincial  locals,  which  are  not  so 
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radical-minded  as  those  of  Paris.  And  here  the  matter 
rests  at  last  accounts. 

RUSSIA. 

The  compositors  in  the  Warsaw  printing-office  struck 
in  the  early  part  of  last  December,  and  all  papers  except 
the  official  Dnewnik  had  to  suspend  issues.  Later  the 
employers  gave  in  and  accorded  wage  increases  of  from 
five  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

A  STORY  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers  of  Germany 
tells  the  following  about  Duke  Dmitrij  Alexandrovitch 
Tolstoi,  who  in  the  eighties  of  the  last  century  was  min¬ 
ister  of  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  who,  besides  being  noto¬ 
rious  because  of  his  real  Russian  methods  in  the  supervision 
of  universities  and  the  regulation  of  students,  got  some 
fame  as  a  declared  enemy  of  the  art  of  printing.  One  day 
one  of  his  subordinates,  to  whom  he  had  granted  a  vacation, 
came  to  take  farewell  of  him.  “  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  trip,” 
the  Duke  said;  “where  are  you  going?”  “As  far  as  the 
Rhine,  your  excellency.  It  would  please  me  to  execute  any 
commission  you  might  have.”  “A  commission  —  none  that 
I  know  of.  .  .  .  Apropos,  will  you  reach  Mayence?  ” 
“  I  expect  to  be  there  several  days,  sir.”  “  Well,  then  you 
may  do  me  a  great  favor  by  going  to  the  monument  of 
Gutenberg,  and  spitting  in  the  fellow’s  face  three  times  in 
my  name.” 

SYRIA. 

A  BANKER  in  Beyrut,  Viscount  Philippe  of  Tarrazi,  over 
twenty-five  years  ago  began  the  collection  of  Oriental  news¬ 
papers  and  publications.  This  was  no  easy  undertaking 
under  the  reign  of  Abdul-Hamid,  when  everything  was  sup¬ 
pressed  which  in  any  way  seemed  to  favor  liberty.  In 
writing  to  a  friend,  the  Viscount  says:  “I  have  secured 
a  considerable  number  of  precious  rarities.  It  would  be 
needless  to  enumerate  the  troubles  I  have  had  in  attaining 
my  ends,  in  a  country  where  the  persecutions  by  Abdul- 
Hamid  have  destroyed  all  Oriental  literary  products  during 
a  reign  of  thirty-three  long  years.”  His  collection  contains 
exclusively  publications  in  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Armenian, 
Syrian,  Persian,  Tartaric,  Japanese,  Chinese,  Indian  and 
Hebraic  tongues.  It  is  no  doubt  the  most  complete  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  domain  of  the  Mohammedan  press. 

HOLLAND. 

The  subject  of  printing  costs  is  also  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  Netherlands.  E.  J.  De  Groot  has  compiled  a 
work  entitled  “  Handleidung  bij  het  Preijsherekenen  van 
Drukwerk”  (“Assistance  in  the  Reckoning  of  the  Cost  of 
Printing  ”) ,  which  is  published  by  the  Nieuwe  Tijd  print¬ 
ing-house,  20  Raamgracht,  Amsterdam. 

On  last  November  26  occurred  the  death  of  Joh. 
Enschede,  the  head  of  the  old  and  well-known  Enschede 
typefoundry  and  printing-office  of  Harlem.  The  deceased 
was  a  most  industrious  man  and  remained  hard  at  work, 
even  though  in  later  years  a  painful  malady  was  a  con¬ 
stant  hindrance.  His  deeds  brought  him  many  honors,  and 
he  will  be  much  missed  in  Dutch  printerdom. 

SPAIN. 

Knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  one  Salvador  Albert 
Marques,  a  printer  who  left  Spain  some  thirty  years  ago,  is 
asked  for,  because  of  an  important  heritage.  Any  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  La  Typographie  Francaise, 
62  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  Paris,  France. 

This  coming  spring  the  Circulo  des  Bellas  Artes,  of 
Madrid,  will  hold  an  exposition  of  graphic  industries,  com¬ 
prising  displays  of  machinery,  tools,  papers,  inks,  books, 
periodicals,  posters,  calendars,  view  post-cards,  diplomas. 


etc.  Three  degrees  of  honor  certificates  will  be  awarded 
for  the  best  exhibits. 

JAPAN. 

A  NEW  magazine  has  been  started,  whose  translated 
name  is  New  Japanese  School,  to  propagate  a  new  alphabet 
for  the  language,  one  more  in  line  with  the  modem  needs  of 
the  people  than  the  ancient  one.  This  contains  twenty-four 
letters  from  the  Roman  alphabet,  to  which  are  added  forty- 
seven  other  simple  and  twenty-five  accented  characters. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  fifty-year-old  daily.  Das  Vaterland,  of  Vienna, 
ceased  publication  on  January  1.  The  presumable  cause  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  its  owners  and  editors  stubbornly 
refused  to  adopt  modern  ideas  and  methods.  Das  Vaterland 
being  to-day  in  every  particular  what  it  was  when  started. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  record  of  having  worked  fifty-eight  years  for  one 
concern  was  gained  by  Johann  Muller,  foreman  of  the 
Stampfl  &  Co.  printing-office,  in  Berne.  Herr  Muller’s 
death  occurred  early  last  December,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three. 


PROGRESS  IN  PHONETICS. 

Students  of  phonetics  and  the  admirers  —  and  others  — - 
of  the  “  nu  spelin,”  beloved  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  hear  of  the  birth  of  yet  another  new  language,  the 
genesis  of  which  is  attributed  to  dissatisfied  Esperantists. 
It  is  called  “  tutonish,”  and  in  some  respects  is  a  kind  of 
abbreviated  longhand.  Thus  “  be  ”  is  written  “  b  “  been,” 
“bn”;  “and,”  “n”;  “etc.,”  “nst”;  “or,”  “r”;  “so,” 
“  s  ”;  “  to,”  “  t  “  of,”  “  V  and  “  as,”  “  z.”  The  days 
of  the  week  are:  eniad,  tvod,  triad,  firad,  feivad,  sixad  and 
sevnad;  and  an  ox  is  “  oks,”  cow  is  “  ko,”  calf  is  “  kalv,” 
mare  is  “maer,”  “filly  ”  is  “  filfili,”  etc.  There  are  no  capi¬ 
tals  and  very  little  punctuation,  if  one  may  judge  from 
a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  claims  of  “tutonish,”  in  which 
we  are  told  “  z  this  is  a  friendly  international  effort  t  sim¬ 
plify  n  reunite  our  diverse  irregular  n  complex  teutonic 
mother  tongues  into  one  single  simple  regular  phonetic  n 
euphoneous  tutonish  union  tongue  for  the  whole  teutonic 
race,  it  is  therefore  really  one  v  the  greatest  missionary 
undertakings  v  the  twentieth  century.”  If  this  is  a  fair 
sample  of  it,  some  of  us  would  choose  for  it  a  shorter 
description,  and  a  strictly  phonetic  one  at  that. —  Station¬ 
ery  World. 


HAD  BEEN  THERE,  TOO. 

Father  Cavanaugh,  president  of  Notre  Dame  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  credited  with  telling  the  following  story  at  a 
recent  banquet: 

“  There  is  the  Swede.  The  men,  vikings  of  power  and 
energy;  the  women,  gentle,  patient,  and  with  a  wonderful 
faculty  of  unconscious  humor.  You  may  have  heard  of 
that  sympathetic  soul  who  entered  into  the  sorrows  of  the 
family  in  such  a  beautiful  way.  She  had  noticed  that  the 
son  and  heir  whom  she  had  never  seen  before  had  appeared 
for  a  short  time  around  the  holidays.  She  observed  that  he 
disappeared  shortly  after  and  that  his  mother  wore  a  look 
of  sadness,  and  so  she  said :  ‘  I  see  your  boy  come  a  while 
home  and  now  he  ban  gone  again.  Is  it  something  wrong?  ’ 
To  which  the  proud  mother  replied,  ‘  Oh,  Charley  has  been 
in  Yale  for  the  last  four  months  and  now  he’s  gone  to  Yale 
again.’  Shadows  lurked  within  the  eyes  of  the  sympathetic 
maid  sei'vant  as  she  answered.  ‘Ah,  yes.  Ay  know.  Ay 
have  a  brother  ban  in  yail  several  times,  too.’  ” 
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BY  0.  P.  BYXBEE. 


Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  desiring  criticism  or  notice  of  new  features  in  their  papers,  rate-cards,  procuring  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  advertisements,  carrier  systems,  etc.,  are  requested  to  send  all  letters,  papers,  etc.,  bearing  on  these  subjects,  to 
O.  F.  Byxbee,  4727  Malden  street,  Chicago.  If  criticism  is  desired,  a  specific  request  must  be  made  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


Ad. -setting  Contest  No.  33- 

If  you  missed  the  announcement  of  Ad.-setting  Contest 
No.  33  in  last  month’s  Inland  Printer,  do  not  fail  to  look 
it  up.  There  is  not  much  composition  on  the  ad.  and  it  will 
pay  you  to  enter  the  contest  and  receive  all  the  benefits. 
Remember,  every  compositor  who  sends  in  his  ideas  of  how 
the  ad.  should  be  set  receives  a  complete  set  of  the  ads. 
submitted.  This  means  that  he  will  probably  receive  a 
package  containing  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred 
ads.,  all  set  from  the  same  copy  by  different  compositors. 
Even  if  you  do  not  win  a  place  in  the  honor  roll,  the  labor 
of  setting  the  ad.  will  be  well  repaid.  There  is  still  plenty 
of  time  to  enter  the  contest,  as  it  does  not  close  until 
February  15. 


Request  for  an  Unusual  Rate-card. 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  January  8,  1912. 
Editor,  Inland  Printer,  Chicago,  Illinois: 

De.^r  Sir, —  I  have  been  wrestling  for  years  with  a  rate-card  for  our 
week]}’  publication  of  about  5,500  circulation.  I  have  tried  a  flat  rate,  but 
found  it  will  not  work.  Would  you  take  the  trouble  to  compile  a  rate-card 
that  would  be  suitable  tor  us,  for  one,  two,  three  and  four  insertions,  two, 
three,  six  and  twelve  months,  from  a  maximum  of  50  cents  to  a  minimum 
of  37  cents?  No  reduction  for  space  —  that  is,  rate  for  10  inches  shouid 
be  ten  times  as  much  as  for  1  inch. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am,  Yours  truly,  J.  A.  IIarpet. 

It  is  rather  unusual  for  a  paper  to  allow  a  time- 
discount  and  not  a  space-discount,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
difficult  to  arrange  a  card  that  would  be  satisfactory.  It 
is  customary  to  allow  a  greater  reduction  inch  for  the 
first  few  insertions  than  is  allowed  on  contracts  for  six 
months  or  a  year.  In  the  card  below  there  is  a  reduction 
of  about  1  cent  jier  inch  for  the  first  eight  insertions  and 
a  little  less  reduction  per  inch  on  longer  contracts: 


Per  Inch.  Total. 


1  week  . $0.50 

2  weeks  . 48 

3  weeks  . 47 

1  month  . 46 

2  months  (8  weeks) . 44 

3  montlis  (13  weeks) . 42 

6  months  . 39 

1  year  . 37 


$  0.50 
.96 
1.41 
1.84 
3.52 
5.46 
10.14 
19.24 


If  you  wish  a  pro-rata  reduction  from  the  first  inser¬ 
tion  to  the  fifty-second  (yearly  order),  reducing  the  price 
as  stated  from  50  cents  to  37  cents,  this  is  very  easily 
figured,  as  the  average  is  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per 
inch,  and  the  card  would  read  thus: 


1  week  . 

2  weeks  . 

3  weeks  . 

1  month  . 

2  montlis  (8  weeks). 

3  mouths  (13  weeks) 

6  months  . 

1  year  . 


Per  Inch.  Total. 
.  .$0.50  $  0.50 


.49% 

.991/2 

.491/2 

1.481/2 

.49% 

1.97 

.48% 

3.86 

.47 

6.11 

11.37 1/2 

.37% 

19.37 

Christmas  Issues. 

The  season’s  output  of  Christmas  issues  is  apparently 
just  as  big  and  perhaps  a  little  bigger  than  in  previous 
years,  and  the  proportion  of  illuminated  stock  covers  to 
special  covers  remains  about  the  same.  The  stock  cover  is 
far  less  expensive  than  a  special  cover  produced  in  the 
home  office,  and  many  times  more  attractive.  Unless  the 
publisher  of  a  country  weekly  can  afford  to  spend  the 
money  necessary  to  get  out  something  really  worth  while, 
it  would  seem  that  these  ready-made  covers  answer  the 
purpose  very  nicely,  and  while  it  is  a  commendable  ambi¬ 
tion  to  desire  something  different  from  others,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  should  remember  that  his  subscribers  will  not  see 
any  other  paper  with  the  same  cover,  even  if  he  does  dis¬ 
cover  several  among  his  exchanges.  Many  publishers  make 
it  a  point  to  secure  an  annual  ad.  from  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  their  local  manufacturing  establishments  for  their 
annual  Christmas  numbers.  This  is  a  good  plan,  of  course, 
but  why  not  get  your  manufacturers  in  the  habit  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  an  “Annual  New  Year’s  Number,”  instead  of 
crowding  their  business  into  an  issue  which  is  ali’eady  full 
of  the  announcements  of  merchants  anxious  to  secure  the 
holiday  trade?  A  New  Year’s  numbei’,  giving  a  resume 
and  statistics  of  the  year  just  closed,  will  be  a  much  more 
appropriate  place  for  the  advertising  of  the  local  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  the  advertising  will  be  of  more  benefit  to 
them,  too.  In  some  of  the  medium-sized  cities  this  is  being 
done  by  daily  papers,  and  it  would  be  a  good  move  for 
publications  in  the  smaller  towns  —  even  the  weeklies.  It 
is  all  very  nice  to  have  one  big,  thick  issue,  but  there  is 
less  expense  in  the  other  plan.  Another  scheme  that  is 
being  worked  to  advantage  by  the  dailies  is  the  publication 
of  two  or  three  holiday  numbers,  taking  orders  from  local 
merchants  for  large  space  in  all  three  issues.  Among  the 
Christmas  issues  received  this  season  the  plan  of  the 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Dipper  appealed  to  me  as  unusual  and  a 
good  one.  The  regular  paper  was  printed,  and  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Dipper  enclosed  as  a  supplement.  The  latter  consisted 
of  forty-four  pages  and  cover,  the  pages  a  little  larger 
than  those  of  The  Inland  Printer,  printed  on  enameled 
stock.  If  the  new  recommendations  of  Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock  be  adopted,  this  kind  of  a  supplement  will 
not  be  permissible,  however.  The  Daily  Missoulian,  Mis¬ 
soula,  Montana,  published  a  nicely  printed  and  bulky 
number  of  seventy-two  pages,  packed  full  of  well-set  ads. 
Another  particularly  good  number  was  the  sixteen-page 
issue  of  the  Rich  wood  (Ohio)  Gazette,  with  its  special 
home-printed  cover  in  red  and  green  inks.  Among  the 
other  Christmas  numbers,  those  most  worthy  of  commenda¬ 
tion  were  the  following:  Beckman  County  News,  Elk  City, 
Oklahoma;  Lehigh  Valley  Argus,  Lehigh,  Iowa;  Berk¬ 
shire  Courier,  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts;  Thayer 
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:  (Kan.)  News,  Montgomery  (W.  Va.)  News,  East  Strouds¬ 

burg  (Pa.)  Press,  Mahanoy  City  (Pa.)  Tribune,  Cimarron 
;  (N.  M.)  News,  Granby  (Que.)  Leader-Mail,  Moberly  (Mo.) 

j  Monitor,  St.  Clair  (Mich.)  Republican,  Minneapolis  (Kan.) 
j  Better  Way,  Gallatin  (Mo.)  North  Missourian,  Lestershire- 
Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Record,  and  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Her- 
1  aid.  Every  publisher  of  a  country  paper  will  appreciate 
j  the  difficulties  encountered  by  R.  A.  Turner,  printer-editor 
I  of  the  Laramie  County  Times,  who  set  the  ads.,  did  the 
make-up  and  presswork,  writing  and  general  supervision 
of  a  Christmas  issue  of  thirty-two  six-column  pages.  He 
sums  up  the  difficulties  and  the  workings  of  the  editor’s 
mind  in  an  article  headed  “  Thirty,”  written  at  the  last 
moment  before  closing  the  final  form ; 

The  countrj’  office  can  not  have  its  big  force  of  trained  specialists  and 
the  nicety  of  system  resulting  therefrom.  Neither  can  it  afford  to  possess 
the  number  of  laborers  or  the  mass  of  material  necessary  to  get  up  and 
keep  “  open  ”  features  until  an  orderly  arrangement  and  toning-up  is  made. 
Features  must  be  grabbed  from  the  passing  suggestion,  thrown  together 
amidst  the  perplexities  of  annoying  mechanical  problems,  and  rushed  through 
the  press  while  the  waiting  readers  are  enjoying  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 


received  the  Christmas  issue  from  Mr.  Price,  the  cover- 
page  embossed  in  tints  and  colors.  It  would  delight  any 
printer’s  eye  to  examine  this  number,  as  the  greatest  care 
has  been  taken  in  grouping  the  half-tones  and  in  embel¬ 
lishing  each  page,  until  it  can  truly  be  termed  a  work  of 
art.  Some  of  the  pages  are  printed  in  delicate  and  appro¬ 
priate  tints,  and  this,  coupled  with  most  careful  make- 
ready,  makes  a  finished  book  that  could  hardly  be  sur¬ 
passed  in  America. 

Ideal  Home  of  a  Country  Newspaper. 

The  photograph  shown  herewith  is  the  home  of  the 
Foley  (Ala.)  Onlooker.  Frank  Fesler,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Onlooker,  calls  it  a  “  Model  Bungalow  Print-shop,”  and 
describes  it  thus:  “  The  new  home  of  the  Onlooker  is  of 
concrete  in  imitation  of  stone,  22.8  by  60  feet,  with  ten- 
foot  ceiling,  has  light  all  around,  concrete  foundation  for 
gasoline  engine  and  Hoe  newspaper  press.  I  have  two 
jobbers,  five  double  stands  full  of  type,  three  imposing- 
stones,  paper-cutter,  etc.  The  Onlooker  is  a  foui'-year-old. 


BALDWIN  COUNTY'S 

BESO’  NEWSPAPER 


SKND  FOli  S,\Ml*r.lC  COPY 


MODKC  BFNGALOW  PltlNT.SIIOP 


HOMK  OF 


The  Onlooker 

Foley,  Alabama 


Reproduced  from  post-card  issued  by  The  Onlooker. 


a  Carnegie  —  in  their  dreams.  A  hundred  feature  suggestions  are  accumu¬ 
lated  and  a  mass  of  incomplete  data  is  gathered  —  enough  for  forty  more 
pages  — •  and  a  thousand  little  alterations  and  technical  improvements  and 
rephrasings  occur  in  the  hurried  last  review.  Intended,  but  omitted,  write-ups 
flash  across  the  mind ;  items  forgotten  freshen  and  blossom  in  the  memory, 
and  the  aftersight  sees  a  hundred  flaws  that  the  weary  foresight  looked  for 
in  vain.  But  too  late  —  the  ink  is  dry  on  the  finished  pages  —  press  day 
is  already  passed,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  clarion  voice  of  the  early  rooster 
is  caroling  the  dawn  of  another  day.  .\nother  edition  might  contain  the 
improvements  now  suggested,  but  it  would  lack  others.  The  edition  is  as  it 
is  because  it  is.  If  you  like  it,  well  and  good ;  if  not  —  well  and  good, 
also,  though  not  so  well  and  good. 

Mr.  Turner  had  the  assistance  of  only  two  men  in  get¬ 
ting  out  this  thirty-two  page  paper,  and  the  work  was 
accomplished  in  just  two  weeks,  getting  out  one  regular 
issue  in  the  meantime.  He  personally  set  eighty  columns 
of  attractive  ads.,  and  did  excellent  presswork  on  a  press 
with  nonadjustable  rollers  in  a  stove-heated  room. 

J.  V.  Price  in  a  New  Location. 

Readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  will  remember  the 
descriptions  of  Christmas  issues  received  annually  from 
J.  V.  Price,  at  Christchurch,  New  Zealand.  A  few  months 
ago  Mr.  Price  resigned  his  position  to  accept  the  factory 
management  of  the  lai'ge  printing-house  of  Osboldstone  & 
Co.,  Melbourne,  Australia.  Among  the  publications  issued 
from  this  plant  is  the  Southern  Sphere,  and  we  have  just 


eight-column  folio,  home  print,  and  doing  pretty  well, 
thank  you.”  The  picture  indicates  that  Mr.  Fesler  is  not 
troubled  by  very  close  neighbors,  and  his  home  must  be  a 
very  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape  of  Foley.  The 
prominent  sign,  with  no  other  advertising  matter  on  the 
walls  or  in  the  windows,  shows  good  judgment,  and  it 
stands  out  like  the  principal  line  in  a  well-displayed  ad. 

Pictorial  Edition  of  the  Greenville  Reflector. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  fact  that  Green¬ 
ville  is  the  best  town,  and  Pitt  county  is  the  best  county 
in  all  North  Cai’olina,”  the  Greenville  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Reflector  published  a  pictorial  edition  that  was  creditable 
from  every  standpoint.  There  were  sixteen  pages,  printed 
on  supercalendered  stock,  and  fully  illustrated  with  excel¬ 
lent  half-tones.  The  publishers  give  C.  W.  Hearne,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Reflector,  full  credit  for  having  conceived  and 
planned  the  edition,  selecting  and  arranging  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  giving  it  his  personal  supervision  in  all  its 
details. 

Excellent  Tasmanian  Annual. 

No  effort  is  spared  to  make  the  Courier  Annual, 
Launceston,  Tasmania,  a  finished  product  of  the  printer’s 
ai’t.  Outlined  and  vignetted  half-tones,  surrounded  and 
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embellished  by  artistic  drawings  and  printed  in  different 
tones  of  ink,  give  the  illustrations  an  attractiveness  seldom 
equaled.  The  Annual  would  be  a  credit  to  any  office, 
whether  in  Australasia  or  America. 

Hungarian  Paper  Twenty  Years  Old. 

Cleveland’s  Hungarian  paper,  Szabadsag,  was  twenty 
years  old  in  December,  and  to  celebrate  the  occasion  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  Twentieth  Anniversary  Number  ”  of  112  pages. 
It  was  divided  into  seven  sections,  each  of  which  was 
enclosed  in  four  pages  of  color,  making  a  most  attractive 
and  impressive  issue. 

First  Pa^e  that  Is  Full  of  News. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  first  page  shows  so  many  news  items 
featured  as  appear  in  that  of  the  Visalia  (Cal.)  Delta, 
which  is  reproduced  herewith.  Here  are  sixteen  articles, 
each  with  a  “  feature  ”  head,  and  only  three  of  them  are 


GREAT  NEWSPAPER  BARGAIN:-"-"*  65c  per  Month 

Visalia  Delta  rgsg 


VISALIA.  TULARE  COUNTV.  CALIFORNIA,  WEUNtSOAl ,  UtvfcMBtR  e,  ivl  i 


NUMBER  01. 


A  highly  “  featured  ”  first  page. 

continued  on  inside  pages.  This  issue  of  the  Delta,  which 
is  submitted  by  J.  Warren  Lewis,  has  a  large  amount  of 
advertising,  all  nicely  displayed.  There  is  one  feature  of 
the  paper,  however,  which  deserves  criticism,  and  that  is 
a  department  headed,  “  City  Arrivals  and  Departures,”  in 
which  there  are  only  ten  items  of  news  and  twenty-six 
local  reading  notices.  It  will  not  hurt  the  value  of  these 
reading-notices  to  the  advertiser  a  particle  to  run  them 
separately,  under  a  suitable  heading,  and  it  will  be  more 
pleasing  to  the  subscriber. 

Important  Consolidation  in  Norfolk. 

Norfolk,  Virginia,  now  has  but  one  morning  paper.  On 
January  1  the  Landmark  was  consolidated  with  the  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot,  the  new  publication  retaining  most  promi¬ 
nently  the  latter  title.  In  cities  where  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  two  papers,  in  either 


the  morning  or  evening  field,  it  is  much  better,  both  for 
the  publishers  and  the  city,  to  get  together. 

Good  Ad.  Display. 

Among  the  many  ads.  received  the  past  month  are  sev¬ 
eral  sent  to  show  rapid  composition.  This  is  a  feature  of 
ad.-setting,  particularly  on  daily  papers,  which  must 
always  be  taken  into  consideration.  There  is  little  time  to 
study  out  which  of  several  arrangements  or  which  face  of 
type  will  be  best,  but  the  compositor  must  be  able  to  decide 


To  Save  Money  On  Your  Christmas  Presents  Attend  the 

BIG  AUCTION  SALE  OF  ALL 
KINDS  OF  JEWELRY 

C  Christmas  is  in  sight,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  stockings  will  dangle  from  the 
mantlepieces,  and  they  must  be  filled.  If  you  wish  to  save  money  on  the  better  grade 
of  presents  attend  the 

Auction  Sale  at  204  South  Elm  Street 

Every  Day  This  Week  at  2.30  P.  M.  and  7.30  at  Night 

C  Unmatchable  Bargains  in  Diamonds,  Silven.vare.  including  Roger’s  Best,  Cut  Glass, 
Novelties,  W-atches,  Art  Goods,  Etc 

C  No  sale  the  equal  of  this  has  ever  been  held  in  this  city.  Don’t  miss  it 

You  Buy  at  Your  Own  Price 


No.  1. 

at  a  glance  and  lose  no  time  in  “  false  motions,”  either  of 
hand  or  brain.  W.  Ellis  Speer,  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News,  sends  several  ads.,  together  with  the  original  copy, 
with  explanations  of  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in  set¬ 
ting  them.  The  half-page  auction  ad.  (No.  1)  was  set  from 
typewritten  copy  in  thirty  minutes,  which,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded,  is  rapid  work,  and  the  result  is  not  a  bad-looking  ad., 
either.  No.  2,  another  half-page,  was  handled,  aside  from 
the  eight-point  machine  composition,  in  one  hour  and  fifty 
minutes.  This  includes  thirty  minutes  consumed  in  laying 
out  a  dummy,  as  the  copy  was  written  on  small  sheets  of 
news  print,  with  no  indication  as  to  display  or  arrange¬ 
ment  desired.  The  ad.  could  hardly  be  improved  on,  even 
with  the  reprint  copy  to  work  from.  Possibly  some  plan 
could  be  devised  to  give  a  little  more  prominence  to  the 
principal  display  line,  but  this  is  about  the  only  thing  in 


the  ad.  that  could  be  criticized.  From  several  ads.  sent  by 
Charles  H.  McAhan,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press,  I  have 
selected  one  for  reproduction  (a  full  page  —  No.  3),  as  it 
shows  what  can  be  done  without  the  use  of  a  single  panel. 
Panels  often  are  an  absolute  necessity,  but  frequently  too 
many  of  them  are  used  in  a  single  ad.,  and  Mr.  McAhan’s 
work  demonstrates  that  it  is  possible  to  set  a  well-balanced 
and  attractive  ad.  without  any.  From  two  large  packages  of 
ads.  sent  by  Alfred  Steinman,  Modesto  (Cal.)  Herald,  one 
is  selected  as  showing  excellent  use  of  white  space  (No.  4). 
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^xox^  lor  1  ’JMC  \-i  ICIM5PO 

ne  BIGGEST  DEAL 

of  O  ur  Clotking  Career 


(  bought  ihoutandt  of  yards  of  (loth  fi 
This  »e  had  made  inic  * 

t’  iJrofit— together  witb 


-erttocked  dealers  at  about  half  their  aenial 
New  York  and  Chicago  tbops. 
the  cloth — makes  these  the  greatest  clothing  >-alues 


Thirty’  days  ag< 
s-alue  and  selling  ptict 
sas-ing  the  manufactui 
ever  offered  in  Northwot  .>iu>uuii. 

Not  tke  usual  “bargain  clotbes  but  tbe  latest  colors, 
latest  styles,  latest  weaves  in  fabrics  for  tbis  winter 

•Uu  SUITS  are  m  the  new  blue  Serges.  Coronation  Blues.  Redwood  Brownv  Timber  Browns.  Quak. 

Greys.  Tans.  Fancy  English  Tweeds  and  Novelty  Mixtures,  New  Wide  Wales.  Soft  Finished  "■ 
and  Pepper  and-Sall  Mixtures. 

OVERCOATS  ARE  in  the  double  and  single-breasted  Ulsters,  with  the  two-in-one 
bunon-to-tho-chin  convertible  collars,  some  with  half  belts,  some  with  belts  all  around,  others 
without  bela  ■  .Medium  length  overcoats,  knee  length  overcoats:  plush  lined  overcoats  with 
fur  collan;  ram-proofed  regular  overcoats  and  fancy  plaid  back  self-lined  overcoats.  > 

■  Overcoat  from  Any  of  These  k'lodels  at  These  Prices: 


(SUITS  and 
'  OVERCOATS 


Choose  Yo' 

$1  ^  {SUITS  and  $ 

1  OVERCOATS 

>  (jT  Tlirre  VJur.  Now  Di.ptayrd  ia  Oar  Sixth  5tr»l 


:  SUITS  and 
[OVERCOATS 


^(528-530 


Hundreds  .f  b-w,'  Soxi  w  o<e»u>-w 

tvjtuy  ikcyw  M«j,jpr<ull>u<wonkl(iwscti 
4l  SCk  «  ih*  deUw.,  VaKoui  qwwoo  tSe  bol  m 


No.  3. 


The  balance  of  Mr.  Steinman’s  ads.,  as  usual,  show  good 
taste.  C.  D.  Cook,  Weston  (W.  Va.)  Independent,  sends 
two  ads.,  in  one  of  which  the  panel  idea  is  overworked, 
although  both  are  well  balanced.  A  full-page  ad.  from 
Charles  McLeonhardt,  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star,  is  nicely- 
displayed,  showing  good  judgment  throughout.  I  hope 
Mr.  McLeonhardt  will  send  more  specimens  of  his  work. 


Next  Time  You 

Buy  a  Shift 

Wool  ’  you  like  Id  lx;  sure  of  flcHijijJ  a 
lar^fc  lull  sized  roomy  shiH  ivilh  a  non- 
KlirjiikaUc  nrek-hatid  nnd  cut  on  tr  pattern 
dial  fifs  ncros;  chest,  ahiHihlet's  and  back  f 

Woiad-.v.m  LI.C  r.  shirt  in  ulikh  t^c 
colflrs  ucrc  absfihitcly  fust — n  shirt  tli.at 
uymid  rcliup  f  rom  llic  Iniindrv  like  new' 
^Wonld  a  sbirt.wilFi  .aU  these  fentiuc.s 
nnd  in  addition. solid  pearl  Iniltoiis  sewed 
oA  to.stny,  hanil-woi'kcd  button  holes  and 
’ti  fabric  efpml  iiv'crery  rcs|>cct  to  that 
iiMxI  in  sliirts  nstially  sold  nl  higher  piices 
be  a  genuine  find  for  you? 

The  next  time  yon  want  a  shirt  go  to 
.Sclmlcr's  and  ask  for  a,  l-’erguson-Mc- 
Kiiinoy  .Shirt.  Jhicc  ?l..s0.  1^1.25  and 
••M.nc.  ^’ou'U  sec  more  .shirts,  more  col¬ 
ors,  more  pattern.s— a  nnieh  lorger  selec¬ 
tion  timn  vou'vc.  Uen  accustomed  to. 

SCHMFEB*S 


No.  4. 


Charles  E.  Helfrink,  Galesburg  (Ill.)  Republica7i-Register, 
had  a  difficult  task  in  a  six-column  department-store  ad., 
which  he  handled  very  nicely.  It  was  badly  crowded,  but 
by  the  use  of  smaller  body  type  about  four  points  more 
space  could  have  been  left  around  the  panels,  and  this  con¬ 
dition  could  have  been  improved.  One  more  ad.  deserving 
of  pai’ticular  mention  came  fi'om  C.  Levine  Price,  West¬ 
minster,  Maryland.  It  is  neat  and  artistic,  but  the  use  of 
a  condensed  letter  for  the  signature  was  a  mistake. 


Newspaper  Criticisms. 

The  following  papers  were  received,  together  with  re¬ 
quests  for  criticism,  and  brief  suggestions  are  made  for 
their  improvement: 

Slielbyville  (Ind.)  Democrat. —  You  are  publishing  a  very  satisfactory- 
paper,  altliough  tlie  presswork  might  be  improved  by  a  more  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  ink.  I'irst-page  columns  should  be  about  one  line  longer ;  it  is 
evident  tliat  not  sufficient  allowance  is  made  for  locking. 

Palmer  (Mass.)  Journal. —  The  change  in  size  is  a  great  improvement. 
Head-rules  on  the  first  page  should  be  transposed,  running  the  lighter  rule 
at  tlie  top,  as  the  title  and  date  line  are  supposed  to  be  read  together. 
You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  paper,  as  it  is  very  neatly 
arranged  and  nicely  printed. 


A  GRAVEYARD  OF  MEN’S  HOPES. 

In  every  newspaper  office  in  Canada  there  is  a  grave¬ 
yard  of  men’s  hopes.  In  the  country  print-shops  it  is  only 
a  little  burying-place,  like  the  habitation  of  the  dead  which 
nestles  yonder  under  the  elms.  But  in  the  greater  sanc¬ 
tums  it  is  the  resting-place  of  a  multitude  of  ambitions. 
Thousands  of  visions  are  entombed  therein.  The  clay  of 
many  a  gorgeous  dream  lies  mute  in  that  sarcophagus. 
But  the  men  who  inhabit  newspaper  offices  are  blind,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  only  a  heap  of  exchanges ;  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  bundle  of  old  newspapers,  pub¬ 
lished  from  land’s  end  to  land’s  end,  good  for  nothing  but 
to  be  slashed  by  a  pair  of  shears  and  burned.  Nevertheless 
it  is  a  tomb. 

It  is  a  graveyard  of  men’s  hopes.  High  resolves  are 
buried  in  that  motley  heap.  Pass  gently.  There  is  never 
an  obscure  corner  of  a  country  weekly  but  may  prove  the 
resting-place  of  an  ambition  to  reform.  For  human  nature 
yields  once  more  to  desire,  and  the  spark  of  good  is 
quenched,  and  —  the  paragraph  is  there.  Flaring  letters 
mark  the  headstone  of  another  grave.  They  tell  of  the 
burial  of  a  love  that  made  life  sweet.  And  yonder,  hidden 
away  in  small  type,  a  mound  overgrown  by  brambles,  are 
the  few  lines  that  tell  of  a  financial  failure;  a  few  lines, 
but  they  burned  like  fire  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  read.  For 
they  lit  the  grave  of  his  life’s  endeavor.  “  Years  of  toil,” 
he  murmured,  “  and  now  —  this.” 

Turn  the  pages  reverently,  for  the  dead  are  here.  It 
matters  not  how  small  or  how  great  the  sheet,  there  are 
graves  hidden  everywhere;  graves  of  faith,  of  hope,  of 
love,  and  they  are  watered  by  men’s  tears.  But  the  sods  of 
the  saddest  grave  of  all  are  the  few  formal  words  that  tell 
of  the  passing  of  a  little  child.  There  were  those  who 
hardly  knew  their  sorrow  until  they  saw  it  there;  loving 
ones  who  told  themselves  that  it  must  all  be  a  dream,  until 
they  read  it  on  that  page  in  all  its  irrefutable  reality.  On 
a  tombstone  in  an  Ontario  cemetery  are  two  lines  from  a 
great  poem  which  has  been  attributed  to  many  authors: 
-4nd,  oh,  we  gnjdged  her  sair. 

To  the  land  o’  the  leal. 

That  is  so  human  —  so  true.  And  it  is  written  upon  the 
headstone  of  a  tiny  grave. 

The  janitor  has  come  and  is  hustling  the  exchanges 
into  a  waste-basket.  He  treats  them  roughly.  He  jams 
them  in  and  crushes  them  down.  He  thinks  that  they  are 
just  waste  paper,  but  you  and  I  know  better.  We  ken  that 
they  are  the  graveyard  of  men’s  hopes. 

Yet  who  shall  say  that  the  dreams  are  buried  there 
forever,  that  the  ambitions  are  eternally  quenched,  that  the 
fond  hopes  and  the  high  resolves  are  gone  for  aye,  and 
that  the  spark  of  hope  shall  be  alight  no  more?  Perhaps 
men’s  yearnings  put  on  immortality,  too.  Who  knows? 
Certainly  not  the  janitor,  who  is  carrying  the  exchanges 
away.  Nor  you.  Nor  I. —  J.  T.  Clark,  in  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Weekly  Star. 
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The  assistance  of  pressmen  is  desired  In  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  pressroom  in  an  endeavor  to  reduce  the  various 

processes  to  an  exact  science^ 


Effect  of  Bronze  on  Press  Motors. 

(1062)  “We  are  desirous  of  securing  some  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  what  effect  bronze  powder  has  upon  the  bearings 
of  machinery  or  the  commutators  of  motors.” 

Answer. — As  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  bronze  will 
cause  no  trouble  in  bearings  that  are  kept  oiled,  as  the 
bronze  is  comparatively  soft.  The  effect  on  commutators  is 
to  short-circuit  the  motor.  The  edges  of  the  motor  com¬ 
mutators  should  be  kept  free  from  oil  and  wiped  frequently. 
For  this  reason  motors  on  bronzing  machines  should  be 
enclosed  perfectly. 

White  lok  for  Tints. 

(1061)  “  Will  you  inform  me  of  a  book  on  inks  that 

contains  a  formula  for  cheap  white  ink  that  might  be  used 
for  mixing  inks?  ” 

Answer. —  We  do  not  know  of  a  book  having  such  a 
formula.  The  best  white  for  tints  is  a  zinc  white.  It  is 
permanent,  works  well  and  is  fairly  opaque.  A  transparent 
white  is  made  of  magmesia  and  is  suitable  as  a  tint  base.  We 
would  strongly  urge  pressmen  to  secure  the  tint  bases  fui’- 
nished  by  inkmakers,  as  they  are  equal  to  all  the  demands 
imposed  on  such  mediums.  These  bases  are  usually  neutral 
in  body  and  color  and  may  be  modified  to  suit  the  stock  or 
other  conditions.  Get  in  touch  with  the  inkdealers  and 
ask  for  their  specialties.  This  course  saves  much  experi¬ 
mental  work  by  the  pressman,  as  all  of  these  specialties 
have  been  tried  out  before  being  put  on  the  market. 

Printing  Half-tone  Cuts  on  Flat  Paper. 

(1068)  Submits  two  bill-heads  printed  on  unruled  flat 
stock.  A  half-tone  cut  appears  on  each  side,  together  with 
the  usual  type  display.  The  half-tone  cut  on  the  back  of 
one  bill  does  not  print  with  the  equal  clearness  of  that  on 
the  other  bill,  hence  the  following  query :  “  I  enclose  two 

impressions  of  a  half-tone  cut  on  the  back  of  a  bill-head. 
These  are  consecutively  printed  sheets.  I  would  like  to 
know  why  they  differ  so  much  in  appearance.  (1)  Is  the 
difference  due  wholly  to  the  paper?  (2)  Is  it  possible  with 
a  good  make-ready  to  make  these  half-tone  cuts  print  well 
on  mixed  stock  as  per  samples?  (3)  Is  the  make- ready  on 
this  specimen  what  it  ought  to  be?  (4)  Are  paper-dealers 
inclined  to  impose  on  concerns  operating  private  plants?  ” 

Answer. —  The  difference  in  the  surface  finish  of  the 
stock  is  responsible  for  the  unequal  appearance  of  the  two 
half-tone  cuts.  The  feeder  could  have  removed  the  sheets 
having  a  dull  finish  without  much  loss  of  time.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  probably  due  to  some  uncalendered  stock  get¬ 
ting  mixed  with  that  having  a  smooth  surface.  (1)  Yes. 
(2)  No.  A  more  complete  make-ready  would  materially 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  cut  on  both  kinds  of  stock, 
but  would  not  make  them  appear  alike.  The  dull-finished 
stock  has  a  comparatively  rough  surface,  to  which  the  ink 
does  not  take  readily  unless  under  great  pressui’e.  (3)  A 


few  patches  of  tissue  placed  on  the  solid  and  middle  tones 
will  increase  the  impression  on  these  parts  sufficiently  to 
make  them  print  more  clearly.  Less  ink  can  then  be  car¬ 
ried.  (4)  We  believe  paper-dealers  accord  private  plants 
the  same  courtesies  given  regular  printing  concerns. 

The  Cause  of  Slurring. 

(1067)  Submits  several  copies  of  a  four-page  paper 
showing  slurring  and  streaks  that  mar  the  pages.  The 
following  letter  explains  the  trouble :  “Under  separate  cover 
we  are  enclosing  some  marked  copies  of  our  paper  and 
would  like  to  have  you  help  us  out  if  you  can.  (1)  What 
causes  this  slurring?  It  appears  in  different  places  at 
different  times.  (2)  What  causes  light  streak  on  gripper 
edge  of  this  sample?  (3)  What  can  we  do  to  overcome 

this  wrinkle?  Our  press  is  a  - ,  but  the  number  or 

style  we  are  unable  to  tell.  We  use  felt  blanket  with 
muslin  draw.” 

Answer. —  (1)  We  believe  the  wrinkling  of  the  sheets 
and  the  slurring  come  from  the  same  cause  —  namely,  the 
tympan.  Our  suggestion  toward  correcting  the  trouble  is 
as  follows :  Remove  the  blanket  and  turn  it  inside  out,  then 
take  a  new  piece  of  muslin,  or  if  you  can  secure  a  piece  of 
cotton  drilling  it  will  answer  the  requirements  better  than 
the  muslin.  Double  the  front  edge  so  that  it  will  have  a  more 
secure  hold  on  the  pins  under  the  grippers.  Then  attach 
the  drilling  and  reel  it  tight.  Now  take  a  wet  sponge  and 
squeeze  the  surplus  water  from  it  and  go  over  the  drilling 
quickly,  so  as  to  moisten  it  uniformly.  Then  reel  it  up  a 
few  notches  tighter.  When  it  dries  it  should  give  a  uni¬ 
formly  smooth  surface.  You  failed  to  state  whether  you 
used  any  paper  packing  over  the  muslin.  The  packing  of 
print  paper  held  in  place  with  a  strong  sheet  of  manila 
should  be  approximately  even  with  the  cylinder  bearers. 
If  it  is  any  higher,  it  will  tend  to  cause  wrinkling  and 
slurring  also.  (2)  The  light  places  are  probably  low 
places  in  the  tympan.  When  sufficient  packing  is  used,  the 
printing  will  be  more  uniform.  Crowding  the  sheet  against 
the  guides  by  the  feeder  will  make  just  such  wrinkles  as  are 
shovra  on  one  of  the  sheets  you  sent.  (3)  Stand  by  and 
observe  how  the  grippers  take  the  sheet,  and  when  you  note 
one  that  appears  to  buckle,  examine  it  when  it  comes  out  on 
the  fly-table.  In  this  way  you  may  be  able  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  wrinkles. 

Working  up  of  Furniture. 

(1064)  Samuel  Bartels,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  sub¬ 
mits  the  following  regarding  the  working  up  of  furniture: 
“  I  have  done  considerable  making  up  and  have  found  that 
the  following  plan  invariably  works  well:  On  forms  of 
electrotypes,  with  wood  bases,  the  fact  that  the  form  is 
‘  top-heavy,’  thereby  not  giving  it  the  proper  solidity,  tends 
to  raise  the  form  from  the  bed  of  the  press  as  the  rollers 
run  over  it.  This  continual  raising  naturally  causes  the 
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furniture  to  work  up  to  the  type-face  level.  The  remedy 
I  have  applied  is  this:  Cut  strips  of  thin  cardboard  about 

picas  in  height,  and  drop  one  or  two  of  these  strips 
alongside  each  page,  on  both  sides,  taking  care  that  they 
drop  to  the  bed  of  the  press;  relock  the  quoins  very  care¬ 
fully  but  not  too  tight.  This  tends  to  give  a  ‘  downward 
spring  ’  to  the  form.  The  same  process  has  been  followed 
successfully  with  forms  of  linotype  pages,  made  necessary 
by  the  base  of  the  slug  being  a  trifle  thinner  than  the  top ; 
only  in  this  case  the  strips  were  placed  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  each  page,  instead  of  at  the  sides.  This  remedy 
also  keeps  down  any  crossbars  that  may  work  up.  As  a  pre¬ 
cautionary  measure,  the  cardboard  strips  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  form  before  it  is  taken  off  of  the  press,  to  forego 
the  possibility  of  the  form  ‘  dropping  ’  when  it  is  lifted.” 

To  Bronze  without  Discomfort. 

(1063)  A  pressman  asks:  “  We  would  like  to  know  if 
there  is  any  way  by  which  we  can  bronze  a  job  without 
having  this  powder  scattered  over  everything  in  the  room. 
We  have  heard  that  a  preparation  can  be  secured  which 
will  eliminate  this  trouble.” 

Answer. —  Bronze,  like  all  impalpable  powders,  will 
float  in  the  air  for  a  considerable  period  unless  thrown 
down  by  steam  or  humidifiers.  There  are  several  ways, 
aside  from  machine  bronzing,  in  which  the  work  may  be 
done  without  causing  much  trouble  by  floating  bronze.  The 
first  is  to  construct  a  portable  framework  and  tack  canvas 
or  close-mesh  fabric  over  it.  This  framework  may  have 
transparent  celluloid  windows  and  a  door,  also  an  opening 
placed  close  to  the  press  where  the  printed  stock  is  received. 
The  bronzers  working  therein  should  be  provided  with  gai‘- 
ments  having  a  head-covering  and  respirators  for  the  nos¬ 
trils  to  prevent  inhaling  the  poisonous  bronze  powder. 
Another  way  is  to  have  the  bronzing  done  under  a  canopy 
made  of  oilcloth  which  connects  to  an  exhaust  pipe  attached 
to  an  exhaust  fan.  This  will  create  sufficient  draft  upward 
to  withdraw  the  floating  bronze  and  prevent  its  distribution 
over  the  room.  We  have  heard  of  pressmen  mixing  benzin 
with  the  bronze  and  using  it  that  way  after  some  of  the 
liquid  evaporated.  However,  we  doubt  the  efficiency  of  this 
method. 

Determining  How  Much  Ink  Is  Used  on  a  Job. 

(1066)  A  printer  sends  the  following  communication: 
“An  employer  and  his  foreman  of  presswork,  whom  I  shall 
hereafter  designate  A  and  B,  respectively,  are  confronted 
with  the  following  difficulty:  A  certain  job  is  run  on  a 
large  cylinder  press,  on  machine-finish  paper,  from  elec¬ 
tros,  size  of  sheet  32  by  45,  weight  88  pounds,  using  30- 
cent  label-blue  ink.  B,  from  actual  experience,  has  found 
that  this  job  requires  2%  pounds  of  ink  for  each  thousand 
sheets,  actual  weight,  including  necessary  waste.  A  takes 
a  blank  sheet  of  this  paper,  weighs  it,  then  has  it  printed  in 
the  regular  way  under  normal  conditions,  and  then  weighs 
it  again,  finding  that  for  each  thousand  sheets  this  job 
requires  but  2  pounds  1%  ounces.  Now,  A  puts  it  up  to 
B:  Wherein  lies  the  difference  of  6%  ounces?  B  claims 
that  as  soon  as  ink  and  paper  come  together  in  contact 
with  the  air  an  evaporation  takes  place  between  the  time 
the  sheet  is  printed  and  the  time  it  is  weighed  the  second 
time.  A  few  minutes  must  necessarily  elapse  after  being 
taken  from  the  press  and  sent  down-stairs  to  the  scales. 
Again  B  claims  an  ink  of  this  quality  is  a  little  stringy 
and  small  particles  fly  about  the  room,  say,  within  five  feet 
of  press,  to  say  nothing  of  what  accumulates  on  the  press 
itself.  Now,  A  is  not  convinced  that  this  is  so,  for  in  a 
day’s  run  there  is  a  difference  of  about  five  pounds  of  ink 


between  his  figures  and  B’s  figures.  Theoretically  A  may 
be  right,  but  B  from  practical  experience  finds  such  is  not 
the  case.  Who  is  right — A  or  B?  If  neither  is  correct, 
can  you  give  a  proper  explanation  of  the  case?  ” 

Answer. —  The  method  of  testing  by  weighing  a  single 
sheet  is  fundamentally  wrong,  because  in  a  lot  of  paper  of 
any  weight  there  are  likely  to  be  differences  in  the  weight 
of  single  sheets;  also  a  slight  error  in  weighing  would  be 
multiplied  many  times,  thus  producing  a  great  difference  in 
results.  If  A  weighed  an  entire  ream  before  printing  and 
again  after,  he  would  arrive  very  closely  to  the  actual  net 
amount  of  ink  used,  but  as  the  gross  amount  of  ink  used  is 
the  quantity  charged,  A’s  plan  is  faulty  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  ink  used  on  a  job,  weigh 
the  can  of  ink;  when  the  job  is  finished,  return  to  the  can 
from  the  fountain  the  available  good  ink  and  weigh  again. 
The  difference  between  the  first  and  the  final  weight  repre¬ 
sents  the  amount  of  ink  used. 

To  Repair  a  Damaged  Cylinder  Surface. 

(1065)  A  Southern  printer  writes:  “I  have  a  drum 
cylinder  which  has  a  large  dent  near  the  rear  opening  of 
cylinder.  It  was  caused  by  careless  boys  who  let  a  wrench 
ride  the  form,  and  thus  caused  quite  a  depression.  No 
trouble  was  experienced  by  me  until  I  attempted  to  change 
from  a  folio  to  a  quarto  sheet.  Then,  at  point  of  depres¬ 
sion  on  cylinder  a  good  impression  could  not  be  secured, 
and,  besides,  printed  sheets  would  tear  upon  the  edge  of 
forms  striking  that  portion  of  cylinder.  I  returned  at  once 
to  folio  size,  and,  afterward,  had  cylinder  ground  down 
carefully  by  a  machinist.  At  least  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  was  taken  off  the  surface.  The  side  bearers  on  cylin¬ 
der  were  not  ground  off  proportionately,  as  the  machinist 
decided  that  this  would  affect  the  gearing.  Upon  trying 
four  pages  on  press,  I  found  much  improvement  in  the 
impression,  but  have  had  endless  trouble  with  paper  tear¬ 
ing  upon  end  rules  in  the  forms,  and  ragged  type  edges, 
upon  side  of  paper  last  leaving  the  form.  Naturally,  my 
packing  on  cylinder  had  to  be  extra  heavy.  It  was  made  up 
thus:  one  thick  piece  of  pressboard  (at  least  six  or  eight 
ply);  ‘  Ganes  ’  improved  press  blanket’;  sheet  muslin 
drawn  tight;  upon  this,  I  used  a  number  of  heavy  tympan 
sheets,  such  as  are  sold  in  rolls  for  this  purpose,  with  a  few 
sheets  of  news  stock  to  bring  up  evenly  with  cylinder  bear¬ 
ers,  all  covered  with  a  heavy  manila  sheet,  moistened  and 
then  oiled.  The  packing,  while  thick,  seemed  to  have  been 
properly  ‘  built  up,’  and  made  a  good  and  smooth  printing 
surface.  The  sheets  continued  to  tear,  and  occasionally 
I  would  note  crescent-shaped  streaks  through  the  printed 
matter,  as  if  caused  by  sheet  slipping,  or  by  bed  of  press 
and  cylinder  being  out  of  time  with  each  other.” 

Answer. —  We  would  judge  that  your  trouble  is  due  to 
not  having  a  close  contact  between  the  cylinder  and  bed 
bearers,  and  possibly  by  having  the  packing  too  high  at  the 
same  time.  Test  in  the  following  way:  Lay  a  column-rule 
across  packing  and  cylinder  bearer;  press  tightly.  The 
end  of  the  column-rule  over  the  bearer  should  be  clear 
about  one  thickness  of  manila  draw  paper.  If  you  have 
too  much  packing  you  will  find  there  will  be  quite  a  space 
between  the  brass  rule  and  the  cylinder  bearer.  However, 
if  you  find  only  normal  space,  then  the  amount  of  packing 
is  correct.  To  the  make-up  of  the  packing  we  will  refer 
later.  Now  that  the  packing  is  correct,  the  next  thing  to 
test  is  the  distance  between  the  cylinder  bearers  and  the 
bed.  To  do  this,  remove  the  bed  bearers  and  wipe  the  bed 
clean.  Turn  the  cylinder  so  that  it  is  taking  impressions, 
then  take  a  large  metal  W  and  push  it  through  between  the 
cylinder  bearer  and  the  bed.  The  cylinder  should  be  set 
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low  enough  so  that  this  metal  type  will  have  to  be  driven 
through  with  a  piece  of  furniture.  You  see,  the  space  must 
be  a  trifle  less  than  type-high  to  compensate  for  the  spring 
in  the  frame  of  the  machine  and  the  cylinder  boxes.  The 
cylinder  on  both  sides  must  be  set  equally  low,  so  proceed 
to  do  this  in  the  manner  described.  When  this  operation  is 
finished,  bring  the  bed  to  normal  position  and  put  on  the 
bearers.  Then  put  on  a  news  form,  and  feed  a  sheet  to  the 
guides.  Place  a  strip  of  news  stock  one  inch  wide  on  each 
bed  bearer  and  turn  cylinder  to  take  impression.  When 
machine  is  in  this  position,  try  drawing  the  strips  of  paper. 
These  should  be  held  firmly  by  the  bearers.  If  they  are  not, 
then  turn  the  machine  to  normal  and  bring  the  cylinder- 
down  a  trifle  on  the  side  that  holds  the  strip  the  weakest 
and  continue  this  treatment  until  the  strips  are  held  firmly 
between  the  bearers.  It  may,  and  likely  will,  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  drop  a  sheet  or  two  from  the  packing.  The  term¬ 
ing  down  of  the  cylinder  to  remove  the  bruises  was  an 
unnecessary  operation.  The  bruised  part  should  have  been 
filled  with  brass  spelter  and  then  the  surface  could  be 
trued  up  in  a  lathe,  only  removing  the  parts  that  were  out¬ 
side  its  periphery.  However,  since  you  have  it  cut  three- 
sixteenths  inch  deeper,  you  have  to  compensate  by  additional 
packing.  This  packing  may  be  either  hard  or  of  rubber,  or 
a  felt.  Would  advise  that  the  foundation  consist  of  hard- 
packing  sheets  held  in  place  with  a  strong  piece  of  drilling 
or  muslin  sheeting.  This  may  be  covered  with  at  least 
fifteen  sheets  of  news  stock,  the  news  to  be  held  in  place 
with  a  piece  of  manila,  well  oiled.  Try  out  these  sugges¬ 
tions,  following  closely  the  directions,  and  let  us  know  how 
it  affects  the  printing  from  your  press. 


KNEW  HIS  BOSS. 

John  R.  McLean,  owner  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 
the  Washington  Post,  tells  this  story  of  the  days  when  he 
was  actively  in  charge  of  the  Cincinnati  newspaper:  An 
Enquirer  reporter  was  sent  to  a  town  in  southwestern  Ohio 
to  get  the  story  of  a  woman  evangelist  who  had  been  greatly 
talked  about.  The  i-eporter  attended  one  of  her  meetings 
and  occupied  a  front  seat.  When  those  who  wished  to  be 
saved  were  asked  to  arise  he  kept  his  seat  and  used  his  note¬ 
book.  The  evangelist  approached,  and,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  said,  “  Come  to  Jesus.” 

“  Madam,”  said  the  newspaper  man,  “  I’m  here  solely  on 
business  — •  to  report  your  work.” 

“  Brother,”  said  she,  “  there  is  no  business  so  important 
as  God’s.” 

“  Well,  maybe  not,”  said  the  reporter,  “  but  you  don’t 
know  John  R.  McLean.”  • —  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 


GETTING  ONTO  HIS  DAD. 

John  R.  Von  Rein,  president  of  the  Chicago  Paint  Club, 
at  a  recent  dinner  of  the  club  told  the  following: 

“A  friend  of  mine  has  a  little  boy  of  six  tender  years. 
Christmas  the  child  received  an  avalanche  of  toys,  and  the 
entire  day  was  spent  with  flying  machines,  electrical  rail¬ 
roads,  acrobatic,  mechanical  toys  of  all  kinds,  and  so  forth. 
Toward  evening  the  father,  taking  the  child  in  his  arms, 
asked : 

“  ‘  Well,  son,  was  Santa  Claus  good  to  you?  ’ 

“  ‘Ah,  there  ain’t  no  Santa  Claus,’  responded  the  boy. 

“  ‘  What!  There  isn’t  any  Santa  Claus?  ’ 

“  ‘  No,  there  ain’t.  You’re  Santa  Claus.’  And  his  mind 
reverting  to  a  recent  incident,  he  added :  ‘And  I  believe 
you’re  the  stork,  too.’  ” 


This  department  of  service  is  designed  to  brin^  men  of  capacity 
in  touch  with  opportunities  which  are  seeking  them  and  which  they  ! 
are  seeking.  There  is  no  charge  attached  to  the  service  whatever,  i 
It  is  entirely  an  editorial  enterprise.  Applicants  for  space  in  this 
department  are  requested  to  write  fully  and  freely  to  the  editor,  i 
^ivincS  such  references  as  they  may  consider  convenient.  Their  J 
applications  will  be  reduced  to  a  formal  anonymous  statement  of  ij 
their  desires  and  their  experience,  a  reference  number  attached 
and  published  in  “The  Inland  Printer.”  Their  names  will  be  j 
furnished  to  inquirers.  Similarly  those  who  command  opportu-  j 
nities  which  they  are  seeking  men  to  fill  will  be  accorded  the  same 
privilege  under  the  same  terms.  The  “  iet-to^ether  ”  movement 
has  many  phases.  This  is  one  which  “The  Inland  Printer”  has  i 
originated  as  especially  desirable  tor  the  ^ood  of  the  trade. 

I.  T.  U.  Course  Student  Wants  Position. 

(1193)  I.  T.  U.  Course  student  (journeyman)  wants  | 
a  position  in  a  town  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  or  over.  | 

Ad.  and  Job  Compositor. 

(1213)  I.  T.  U.  graduate  seeks  position  whei-e  he  can  ' 
work  the  I.  T.  U.  way.  Practical  ad.  and  job  compositor.  ' 
Best  of  references.  ! 

! 

Designer  and  Printer  Wanted.  ; 

(1202)  We  want  to  hear  from  a  man  who  can  lay  out  j 
and  design  booklets,  catalogues,  etc.  He  should  be  a  thor-  j 
ough  printer  and  an  A1  solicitor.  Can  acquire  an  interest  | 
in  business  if  desired.  Modern  plant  in  Minnesota.  ! 

Bookbinders,  with  Machinery,  Seek  Position. 

(1203)  Situations  wanted  by  three  first-class  blank-  ; 
book  binders,  with  their  own  outfit  of  machinery;  can  turn  j 
out  No.  1  work  on  county  records,  all  kinds  of  ruling,  loose-  ■ 
leaf  work,  magazine  binding,  etc.  Are  open  to  a  good  ; 
proposition  on  salary  or  otherwise.  I 

I 

Swedish  Cylinder  Pressman  Wants  Job  in  Chicago. 

(1214)  Swedish  cylinder  pressman,  thirty-three  years  1 
of  age,  eighteen  years’  experience,  with  the  best  firms  in  : 
Sweden  and  England,  in  first-class  catalogue,  half-tone  and  ' 
three-color  work,  is  anxious  to  work  in  Chicago.  Holds 
recommendation  letters  of  the  highest  order  from  firms  in  : 
Sweden  and  England.  i 

Newspaper  Man  Seeks  Change. 

(1212)  Young  man,  thirty  years  of  age,  with  fourteen  i 
years’  experience  in  newspaper  and  job  printing,  desires  a  I 
position  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  climb  to  the  top. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  manifold  work.  Fast  make-up 
on  newspaper.  Best  of  references.  Stereotype  and  platen- 
press  experience.  Married;  temperate.  ; 

Printer  and  Binder  Desires  Change. 

(1204)  Young  man,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  with  ten  i 
years’  practical  experience  as  printer  and  binder,  working  ij 
up  through  all  branches  of  the  work  as  a  ruler,  forwarder 
and  a  printer-pressman,  seeks  position  where  advancement  , 
is  possible.  Has  held  the  position  of  manager;  has  also  , 
done  bookkeeping,  banking  and  clerical  work,  proofreading  | 
and  a  general  supervision  of  all  the  work.  Married;  strictly  | 
temperate. 
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Wants  Position  as  Superintendent  or  Foreman. 

(1198)  Young  man  with  several  years’  experience  in 
the  printing  business  desires  position  as  superintendent  or 
foreman  of  a  composing-room.  Has  a  thoi’ough  knowledge 
of  the  printing  business;  held  foremanship  in  a  number  of 
shops.  Is  familiar  with  paper  stock  and  values  and  can 
estimate  on  work  of  all  classes.  Married,  temperate,  non¬ 
union. 

Wants  to  Do  Three-color  Work. 

(1201)  Young  man,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  eight 
years’  experience  on  cylinder  presses,  foreman  of  printing 
plant  doing  high-class  half-tone  work,  such  as  college 
annuals  and  large  catalogues,  seeks  change,  where  he  can 
either  fill  position  of  foreman  or  work  directly  under  a 
good  foreman  where  he  could  get  a  chance  to  do  three- 
color  work.  Best  of  references. 

Seeks  Position  as  Foreman  of  Composing-room. 

(1197)  Man  of  good,  practical  experience  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  foreman  of  composing-room,  or  supervising  fore¬ 
man  of  composing  and  press  rooms;  thirty-three  years  of 
age;  union.  Competent  in  all  departments,  experienced  in 
stock,  estimating  and  Linotypes.  At  present  holding  fore¬ 
manship  with  publishing  company.  Prefers  New  York, 
Michigan,  Ohio  or  any  State  east  or  south.  Salary  $25  to  $30. 

Desires  Position  with  Opportunity  to  Advance. 

(1194)  Young  man,  thirty-two  years  of  age,  with 
eighteen  years’  experience  in  composition,  presswork,  bind¬ 
ing  and  lithographing,  desires  position  with  opportunity  to 
work  into  a  superintendency,  estimator  or  layout  man, 
taking  each  step  as  it  comes  along  until  he  reaches  the  top, 
with  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  services.  Married,  total 
abstainer,  ambitious,  systematic,  and  successful  in  han¬ 
dling  a  force  of  workmen. 

Foreman  of  Composing-room  Wants  to  Make  Change. 

(1215)  Young  man,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  fore¬ 
man  of  composing-room  for  past  five  years,  desires  change 
of  position  on  account  of  climatic  conditions.  At  present 
located  in  Maryland.  Nonunion.  Married.  Thoroughly 
acquainted  with  stonework,  monotype  machine,  linotype, 
laying-out  work,  etc.  Can  get  best  results  from  men,  and 
considered  thoroughly  competent.  Will  consider  only  those 
houses  of  highest  standing  and  reputation. 

Desires  Superintendency  of  Country  Printing-office. 

(1199)  Young  man,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  with  ten 
yeai’s’  experience  in  presswork,  job-printing,  make-up, 
tabular  work,  etc.,  would  like  a  position  where  he  could 
take  entire  charge  of  a  country  printing  company,  or  to 
work  along  any  of  the  above-mentioned  lines.  Would  be 
willing  to  take  charge  of  an  office  in  a  small  but  progress¬ 
ive  town  and  take  part  of  wages  in  stock  in  the  paper.  At 
present  foreman  of  a  large  printing  company. 

I.  T.  U.  Course  Graduate  Wants  Foremansbip. 

(1208)  Fii'st-class  job  and  book  printer,  with  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  best  offices  of  the  West,  seeks  foremanship  or 
assistant  foremanship  of  first-class  job-printing  plant 
located  on  or  near  the  Western  coast,  preferably.  Gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Course  of  Instruction  in  Printing. 
Would  consider  partnership  with  a  man  of  experience  put¬ 
ting  in  a  job-printing  office.  At  present  foreman  of  a  good 
printing  concezm,  and  desires  change  of  country.  Familiar 
with  front-office  work,  estimating,  meeting  customers,  etc. 


Age  twenty-nine;  married;  temperate.  Would  consider 
position  with  good  advertising  agency,  taking  charge  of 
printing. 

Machinist-operator  Seeks  Position. 

(1195)  A  linotype  machinist-operator,  with  ten  years’ 
experience  with  machines  and  machine  composition,  also 
fifteen  years  as  a  printer,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
a  firm  doing-  good  catalogue  and  book  work  who  wants 
a  machinist-operator  who  can  and  will  take  care  of  the 
machines  and  turn  out  first-class  work.  Thirty-seven  years 
of  age,  married,  sober,  industrious.  At  present  located  in 
Michigan,  but  does  not  like  climatic  conditions. 

Desires  Position  as  Estimator. 

(1196)  Practical  printer  with  twelve  years’  soliciting 
experience  in  London,  England,  representing  the  best 
houses  in  that  city  in  the  printing  line,  would  like  to  con¬ 
nect  with  a  good  printing  concern  in  the  estimating  end  of 
the  business,  and,  when  necessary,  interview  customers. 
Would  be  disposed  to  invest  a  little  money  in  an  estab¬ 
lished  paying  plant.  Thoroughly  versed  in  estimating, 
proofreading.  Irreproachable  character;  union. 

Superintendent  Desires  Change. 

(1200)  Superintendent  of  factory  manufacturing  pho¬ 
tographic  mounts,  folders,  making  cardboard  and  emboss¬ 
ing  same  with  cloth;  also  a  printing  department  of  four 
platen  presses,  scoring  and  embossing  presses,  steel-die 
press,  desires  change.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  this  work, 
and  capable  of  taking  full  charge.  Not  a  printer.  Good 
education ;  furnish  good  references.  Would  desire  position 
as  superintendent  in  manufacturing  business,  or  salesman. 

Western  Job-printing  Office  for  Sale. 

(1205)  Job-printing  office  in  a  Western  town  of  twelve 
thousand,  for  sale.  Office  fully  equipped  with  up-to-date 
printing-presses,  paper-cutter,  stones  and  first-class  mate¬ 
rial,  including  an  abundance  of  good  type.  Good  opportunity 
for  a  small  daily  or  tzfiweekly  (Independent)  newspaper. 
Plant  can  be  had  for  $3,000,  part  cash,  balance  on  pay¬ 
ments.  Situated  one-half  block  from  main  street  in  new 
brick  building,  which  can  be  rented  reasonably.  Present 
owner  going  into  other  business. 

Job-printer  Seeks  Position  as  Foreman. 

(1207)  Expert  job-printer,  with  twenty-five  years’ 
practical  experience,  part  of  which  time  was  spent  in 
handling  the  composition  on  one  of  the  finest  trade  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  country,  seeks  the  foremanship  of  some 
medium-sized  job-shop,  where  good  work  and  faithful  serv¬ 
ice  are  appreciated.  Able  to  pass  on  first-class  presswork, 
and  can  handle  men  both  to  their  interest  and  to  employ¬ 
er’s.  Prefers  a  situation  in  or  near  Boston,  but  would  con¬ 
sider  any  good  place  in  New  England.  Union. 

Stoneman  Wants  Position  in  New  Jersey. 

(1206)  An  expert  union  stone-hand  seeks  position 
where  accuracy  and  style  count,  instead  of  speed.  Thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  all  branches  of  the  printing  trade, 
excepting  machine  composition.  Is  a  good  pressman,  first- 
class  jobber  and  expei’t  stone-hand.  Has  been  employed 
in  some  of  the  best  shops  in  the  country,  accustomed  to  the 
most  intricate  colorwork,  as  well  as  all  other  kinds  of 
register  work.  Is  the  patentee  of  a  method  for  registering 
cuts  which  has  proved  a  great  time-saver.  Able  to  make 
own  panels,  repair  broken  cuts,  etc.  Seeks  position  in  or 
near  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  in  this  department* 

Replies  can  not  be  made  by  mail. 


Small  Words  in  Heads. 

R.  L.  G.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  sends  this :  “  In  this 
department  of  the  November  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer, 
under  the  caption  ‘  Small  Words  in  Heads,’  I  notice  you 
give  no  rule  for  capitalization,  -with  the  exception  of  ‘  all 
principal  words.’  It  seems  to  me  that  this  rule  is  rather 
indefinite.  A  rule  that  I  have  always  adhered  to  is: 

‘  Capitalize  all  words  that  are  not  conjunctions,  preposi¬ 
tions  or  articles.’  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion 
whether  I  am  right  or  not.  I  have  often  seen  the  words 
which  and  that  as  prepositions  capitalized  and  is  and  it  — 
verb  and  pronoun  —  not  capitalized.” 

Answer. —  The  note  referred  to  answered  this  plainly. 
It  said  distinctly  that  the  rule  is  indefinite.  I  do  not  think 
the  other  rule  mentioned  here  is  right,  for  a  preposition  or 
a  conjunction  may  be  so  long  and  so  important  to  the  mean¬ 
ing,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  not  to  capitalize  it  if  any 
capitals  are  used.  Much  is  done  that  should  not  be  done, 
but  how  can  it  be  prevented?  As  an  auxiliary  verb  have 
should  not  be  capitalized,  but  as  a  principal  verb  it  should 
be.  “  He  is  Said  to  have  Had  No  Reason  ”  is  the  way  such 
a  head  should  be.  It  is  seldom  seen  now  in  a  newspaper  as 
it  should  be,  and  would  be  if  people  would  take  time  to  use 
reason. 

Punctuation,  etc. 

G.  S.,  St.  Louis,  writes:  “  I  am  very  anxious  to  secure, 
some  magazine  or  other  authority  on  what  would  be  termed 
up-to-date  punctuation,  capitalization,  etc.,  in  writing  let¬ 
ters  and  printing,  especially  the  former,  as  adopted  by  the 
best  authorities  of  the  press,  colleges,  etc.  In  reading  the 
last  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer,  I  noticed  mention  made 
of  this  matter,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  would  be  able 
to  put  me  on  the  right  track.  In  our  office  we  have  several 
old-fogy-maid  stenographers,  who  are  hard  to  convince. 
For  instance,  the  omission  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
date-line  of  a  letter,  or  following  a  title  suffixed  to  an  offi¬ 
cial’s  name  when  signing  letters,  etc.,  or  the  omission  of 
the  period  after  the  name  of  the  state  in  writing  the  names 
of  town  and  state,  as  ‘  Saint  Louis,  Missouri  ’  Again, 
using  lower-case  letters  for  word  ‘  street  ’  as  in  Main 
street.  Chestnut  street,  etc.  Also,  title  of  an  official  in 
lower-case,  as  follows :  ‘  The  general  superintendent  would 
not  agree,  etc.’  Several  years  ago  I  noticed  an  article  in 
Munsey’s,  Harper’s,  or  one  of  the  magazines,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  it  gave  all  of  the  latest  usages  in  this  line,  but  I 
can  not  refer  to  the  issue  of  the  magazine  now.  I  will 
greatly  appreciate  anything  you  can  tell  me  in  regard  to 
this  much  heated  question.” 

Answer. —  There  are  various  books  on  punctuation  and 
capitalization,  among  them  one  written  by  me  and  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Finding  an  authority  on 


what  our  correspondent  means  by  “  up-to-date  ”  punctua-  i 
tion,  though,  is  an  impossibility,  if  he  means  what  his  letter 
seems  to  indicate.  All  the  other  writers,  as  well  as  myself,  i 
have  devoted  their  energies  mainly  to  telling  where  to  use  \ 
points,  not  to  sanctioning  their  omission  from  places  where 
they  belong.  My  sympathy  is  all  with  the  old-fogy-maid  i 
stenographers,  if  they  advocate  the  use  of  proper  punctua¬ 
tion.  Usage  varies  arbitrarily  in  the  special  matters  ' 
referred  to,  and  the  only  way  that  a  book  could  record  the 
variations  would  be  to  say  that  some  people  are  not  so  care-  ! 
ful,  and  some  not  so  well  versed,  as  others  in  punctuating.  ; 
The  most  essential  point  for  a  business  letter  in  this  respect  , 
is  clearness.  It  may  not  be  punctuated  just  as  it  would  be 
by  some  other  writers,  and  still  be  unmistakable.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  writes  state  where  I  should  write  State,  and  he 
is  not  alone  in  doing  so.  This  also  is  a  matter  on  which  opin-  ; 
ions  differ,  since  this  word,  as  also  many  others,  may  be  ' 
found  one  way  in  a  number  of  books,  and  the  other  way  in 
another  number  of  books.  Which  way  prevails  can  not  be  ; 
stated  with  certainty,  but  our  lexicographers  all  agTee  in 
favor  of  the  capital,  as  they  all  have  State  for  one  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  authorita¬ 
tive  writers  better  fitted  to  decide.  The  largest  dictionary 
of  English,  like  very  many  British  books,  is  one  mass  of 
confusion  in  capitalization;  so  it  would  have  been  more  J 
accurate  to  say  above  “American  lexicographers.”  As  to 
“  this  much  heated  question,”  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of 
much  heat,  except  the  fact  that  occasionally  some  one  with 
incurable  aversion  to  making  any  effort  toward  accuracy 
or  clear  expression  strives  to  gain  support  in  such  laziness 
that  can  not  be  had  from  any  one  who  is  careful. 

I 

Proofing  or  Proving? 

S.  K.  P.,  Chicago,  writes:  “The  word  ‘proofing,’  as 
used  in  the  enclosed,  also  by  photoengravers,  is  frequently  i 
seen  nowadays.  What  is  your  opinion  about  it?  Should 
the  word  be  recognized  and  allowed,  or  should  proofreaders 
combat  its  use?  I  have  taken  the  latter  course  when  pos-  • 
sible,  changing  ‘  proofing  ’  to  ‘  proving.’  I  think  a  note  on 
the  subject  in  The  Inland  Printer  would  be  worth  while.”  ' 

Answer. —  I  also  think  a  note  is  worth  while,  although 
I  am  puzzled  as  to  what  to  say,  and  doubtful  about  being 
able  to  persuade  any  one  to  correct  such  bad  language.  In¬ 
closed  was  part  of  a  circular  advertising  so-called  “  proofing 
plates  ”  for  presses,  and  repeatedly  mentioning  proofing, 
not  proving.  Now  this  is  in  line  with  many  illiterate  home¬ 
made  words,  as  to  proofread,  to  housekeep,  such  as  we  often 
hear,  but  seldom  see  in  print.  Why  any  one  should  ever  be 
willing  to  say  proofing,  when  the  cori’ect  word  proving  is  so 
well  known,  is  more  than  I  can  guess.  And  when  it  is 
shown  in  print,  as  in  the  circular  of  a  well-known  business 
house,  it  simply  makes  me  shiver.  But  will  such  people 
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I  allow  proofreaders  to  correct  their  expressions  of  this  kind? 
;  Sometimes,  fortunately,  the  proofreader  can  make  such 
a  correction,  and  I  think  he  should  do  so;  but  he  must  be 
'  prepared  with  a  good  defensive  reason  for  use  when  neces- 
1  sary,  and  must  also  be  ready  to  allow  any  customer  to  have 
his  way  who  insists  upon  the  wrong  word.  No  such  word 
as  proofing  can  he  needed,  as  proving  is  the  established 
?  word  for  the  intended  meaning. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

GRAMMAR  AND  PROOFREADING. 

NO.  VIII. -  BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

IE  proofreader  sometimes,  when  suggest¬ 
ing  an  author’s  correction,  needs  to  use 
the  terms  nominative  and  objective,  and 
of  course  he  can  not  do  this  surely  unless 
he  really  knows  the  diflference  between 
the  two  cases.  That  difference  does  not 
affect  the  form  of  the  noun  itself,  the 
only  case  in  which  the  noun  changes  being 
the  possessive;  but  other  words  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  relationship  expressed,  this  depending  on  whether  the 
noun  or  name  in  question  is  the  subject  or  the  object. 
Most  of  those  who  will  read  this  probably  know  as  much 
about  it  as  the  writer  knows,  but  even  they  may  find  some 
interest  in  a  new  way  of  saying  it. 

Grammar  is  the  system  of  relationships  between  single 
words,  and  of  the  way  in  which  words  are  conventionally 
associated,  the  latter  being  construction  or  syntax.  So  in 
grammar  the  subject  or  nominative  is  the  one  word  that 
names  what  is  spoken  of.  But  often  the  so-called  logical 
subject  includes  a  number  of  words,  and  nominative  is 
often  extended  in  application  to  a  whole  phrase  or  clause 
constituting  the  logical  subject.  How  far  this  extension 
might  be  carried  is  shown  by  John  Stuart  Mill  when  he 
says :  “  For,  as  one  word  is  frequently  not  a  name,  but 

only  part  of  a  name,  so  a  number  of  words  often  compose 
one  single  name,  and  no  more.  Thus,  in  the  opening  of  the 
‘  Paradise  Lost,’  these  lines 

—  the  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 

With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, — 

form  in  the  estimation  of  the  logician  only  one  name,  one 
categorematic  term.”  Here  we  have  one  logical  nominative 
which  includes  four  grammatical  nominatives  and  six  gram¬ 
matical  objectives.  Of  course  no  proofreader  will  ever  have 
occasion  to  note  such  a  fact  as  this  possible  inclusiveness  in 
his  ordinary  work,  but  the  quotation  will  serve  well  to 
exemplify  the  difference  between  nominative  and  objective, 
or  subject  and  object,  so  far  as  the  nouns  only  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

Much  better  occasion  for  discussion  of  the  nominative 
and  objective  cases,  and  of  number,  will  be  found  in  treat¬ 
ing  of  pronouns,  verbs,  and  pi’epositions,  which  are  the 
words  whose  form  changes  or  which  vary  with  change  of 
relationship.  English  has  but  one  case  that  changes  the 
form  of  the  noun,  and  that  is  the  possessive.  All  gram¬ 
marians  give  very  plain  rules  for  making  possessive  forms, 
and  ordinarily  there  is  little  reason  for  a  pi’oofreader  to 
have  any  trouble.  Nevertheless  some  differences  of  opinion 
exist,  and  sometimes  the  proofreader  must  be  uncertain 
what  to  do.  For  the  last  contingency  we  must  again  utter 
our  oft-repeated  advice  to  follow  copy.  Such  action  in  such 


cases  is  the  only  procedure  that  is  reasonably  sure  of 
acceptance,  always  with  the  exception  that  a  plainly  acci¬ 
dental  error  in  the  copy  should  be  corrected. 

Most  prominent  among  the  points  of  doubt  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  names  should  be  printed  Adams’s  or  Adams’, 
Francis’s  or  Francis’,  Jones’s  or  Jones’,  Watkins’s  or 
Watkins’.  As  near  to  full  truth  as  I  can  find  in  books  is 
this,  in  Metcalf’s  “  English  Grammar  ” :  “  The  use  of  an 

s  after  the  apostrophe  often  adds  a  syllable,  and  thus 
causes,  in  words  similar  to  those  given  above,  a  disagreeable 
succession  of  hissing  sounds.  It  should  be  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  in  forming  the  possessive  singular  of  all  such 
nouns,  many  good  writers  have  shown  a  preference  for 
using  the  s.” 

Evidently  this  favors  the  shorter  form,  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  most  of  its  users  would  give,  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  disagreeable  sound.  But  my  writing  of  the  same 
statement  (that  some  people  prefer  one  method  and  some 
the  other)  would  have  been  that  the  longer  form  is  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and  that  many  good  writers  have  shown  a  preference 
for  the  other.  My  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  decidedly  pref¬ 
erable  to  add  the  syllable,  notwithstanding  the  cacophony, 
thereby  giving  actual  expression  to  the  added  element  of 
meaning  and  removing  all  possible  ambiguity. 

Where  such  matters  are  left  to  the  proofreader’s  deci¬ 
sion  there  is  slight  opportunity  for  ti’ouble,  but  even  then 
the  proofreader  is  more  secure  if  ready  to  give  a.  reason. 
A  prominent  publisher  once  told  me  that,  in  hiring  a  certain 
proofreader  at  very  high  pay,  he  had  been  influenced  by  the 
feeling  that  now  he  could  get  satisfactory  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  about  language,  but  that  he  had  been  disappointed,  as 
that  proofreader  had  never  answered  a  question  as  well  as 
he  could  answer  it  himself.  A  specimen  of  that  proofread¬ 
er’s  argument  came  to  my  attention  in  his  assertion  that 
book  is  an  adjective  in  the  term  (as  he  wrote  it)  book 
buyer.  He  said  that  book  answers  the  question,  What  kind 
of  a  buyer?  and  therefore  is  an  adjective;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  book  does  not  tell  what  kind  of  a  buyer,  but,  as 
plainly  as  anything  can  be  done,  names  the  thing  bought. 

Where  the  proofreader  is  not  explicitly  authorized  to 
decide,  what  can  he  do  except  follow  copy?  He  may  change 
to  suit  his  own  preference,  but  in  doing  so  he  must  take 
chances.  He  may  be  ready  with  the  best  possible  argument, 
and  often  will  be  able  to  defend  his  position  acceptably; 
but  what  if  the  one  for  whom  the  work  is  done  be  equally 
sure  that  his  way  is  right,  and  insist  that  he  has  a  right  to 
have  his  way?  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  the  one  who  pays 
is  entitled  to  his  choice,  and  the  only  fair  presumption,  in 
general,  is  that  he  has  exercised  that  choice  in  preparing 
copy. 

What  the  writer  considers  an  utterly  unreasonable 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  in  possessive 
names  has  recently  arisen  and  is  gaining  ground.  It  should 
not  prevail  if  I  could  dictate,  but,  unfortunately,  as  I  see  it 
in  this  instance,  the  matter  has  gone  beyond  control.  The 
obsession  is  evinced  most  prominently  by  the  very  persons 
who  should  have  been  most  eager  to  counteract  it  and  con¬ 
serve  the  settled  usage  which  they  did  most  to  unsettle. 
These  persons  are  the  members  of  British  and  American 
geographical  societies  and  boards,  and  of  some  societies  of 
literary  people. 

Where  formerly  the  apostrophe  was  universal  in  such 
names  as  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Governor’s  Island,  Blackwell’s 
Island,  Martin’s  Ferry,  our  authoritative  lists  now  give 
Marthas  Vineyard,  Governors  Island,  etc.  What  can  the 
proofreader  do  with  these  names?  Absolutely  nothing  with 
certainty  except  follow  copy  or  make  them  conform  to  the 
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authoritative  lists.  Evidently,  if  he  is  to  conform  to  the 
lists,  he  should  have  the  lists  at  hand  for  reference. 

Some  cases  of  arbitrary  practice  can  not  be  rendered 
amenable  to  any  kind  of  general  reasoning.  The  Citizens 
Union  and  the  Authors  Club,  both  in  New  York,  insist  that 
their  names  shall  not  have  the  apostrophe.  A  much  larger 
club  of  authors  with  headquarters  in  London,  England,  is 
the  Authors’  Club.  While  there  is  no  possibility  of  refuting 
the  fact  that  the  latter  is  the  correct  grammatical  form, 
there  is  equally  no  appeal  from  the  decision  by  certain  cor¬ 
porations  that  their  names  must  not  have  the  apostrophe. 
The  difference  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  there  is  no  possible 
means  of  knowing  when  to  use  the  apostrophe  and  when  not 
to  use  it.  The  only  thing  a  proofreader  can  do  is  to  follow 
copy,  unless  he  happens  to  know  beyond  dispute  that  the 
copy  is  wrong'. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  “JHE  MESSAGE  TO 
GARCIA.  ” 

In  all  the  talk  about  carrying  the  message  to  Garcia 
this  point  is  to  be  observed : 

The  man  Rowan,  who  did  the  trick,  waS  not  interfered 
with.  He  did  as  he  pleased. 

He  was  not  fettered  by  details,  and  regulations  were  not 
nailed  on  the  wall. 

If  he  had  been  told  how  to  carry  the  message,  or  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  it  a  certain  way,  he  would  never  have  passed 
the  first  Spanish  sentinel,  and  the  buzzards  would  have 
picked  his  bones. 

The  paper  was  handed  him  without  any  red-tape  non¬ 
sense,  and  he  did  the  rest  himself.  The  cry  that  goes  up 
from  many  establishments  for  men  who  can  do  big  things, 
and  strike  blows  that  leave  big  dents,  is  often  the  cry  of 
bosses  who  don’t  know  how  to  boss.  I  tell  you  no  art  is 
finer  than  the  art  of  developing  men,  and  if  you  say  there 
are  few  Rowans,  I  answer  there  are  few  men  big  enough  to 
give  Rowan  a  job  to  do  and  then  let  him  do  it  in  his  own 
way.  In  the  average  establishment  the  owner  is  an  egotist 
with  his  cosmos  unduly  distended  because  of  his  success. 
He  puts  a  man  in  charge  of  a  department  without  giving 
him  any  real  authority.  Everybody  in  the  place  knows  the 
man  is  not  the  real  head,  and  he  is  the  constant  object  of 
jokes  and  cheap  side-talk  among  the  “  push.”  He  is  hedged 
and  tied  fast  by  rules,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten,  if  he  has  an 
idea,  he  is  afraid  to  present  it  for  fear  the  “  old  man  ”  will 
call  him  down  for  butting  in.  Quite  often  he  is  subject  to 
the  petty  tyranny  of  a  son,  brother,  nephew  or  other  relative 
of  the  boss,  and  whatever  ambition  and  originality  he  pos¬ 
sesses  is  smothered.  He  is  supposed  to  make  his  depart¬ 
ment  pay,  and  yet  he  has  no  voice  in  the  planning  of  the 
work  he  has  to  do.  Some  one  else  hires  and  fires  his  help, 
and  about  all  he  gets  out  of  the  job  is  a  little  cheap  glory 
and  a  small  salary. 

Really  big  men  never  seem  to  have  any  trouble  in  find¬ 
ing  really  big  assistants,  and  I’ll  tell  you  why.  They  are 
keen  judges  of  human  values,  and  when  they  pick  up  a  man 
for  a  big  job  they  virtually  say  to  him: 

“  There  you  are,  sir!  Take  hold  of  things  and  get  a 
move  on.” 

And  keep  this  further  vital  fact  in  mind:  They  pay 
their  assistants  a  price  that  holds  them  on  the  job,  and  gets 
out  of  them  all  there  is  to  get.  They  make  their  managers 
real  heads,  with  unquestioned  authority,  and  they  do  not 
pester  and  nag  them  with  petty  details,  nor  are  they  sup¬ 
posed  to  conform  strictly  to  precedents.  These  managers 


are  in  full  charge,  and  there  is  no  question  on  this  point  in  ' 
the  minds  of  subordinates.  | 

Carnegie,  Morgan,  Rockefeller  and  men  of  their  gage  ^ 
have  always  picked  big  men  for  aides,  because  they  knew  : 
how  to  separate  the  great  from  the  small  in  human  traffic,  ' 
just  as  they  know  values  in  merchandise  and  markets. 
They  make  the  jobs  so  valuable  that  there  is  no  thought  of 
shirking  or  looking  for  another  place. 

They  say :  “  Take  this  message  to  Garcia,”  and  it  is 

carried  through  the  enemy’s  lines  to  its  destination  without  ' 
wireless  interruptions  or  foolish  details  as  to  how  it  shall  be  ; 
done.  No  joy  is  quite  so  keen  as  the  joy  that  comes  to  a  | 
man  who  is  doing  a  duty  in  his  own  way,  and  using  his  own 
brains  to  attain  a  result  that  is  expected  of  him.  And  there 
is  no  surer  way  to  make  a  Class  B  man  out  of  first-class 
stock  than  to  interfere  when  he  is  making  head  and  coming  ; 
in  Avith  the  quarry.  ! 

The  wmrld  is  full  of  Rowans,  but  the  trouble  is  that  there 
are  not  many  employers  broad  enough  or  far-seeing  enough 
to  pick  them  out  of  the  bunch.  The  first  step  toward  secur¬ 
ing  the  faithful  services  of  an  employee  is  to  sacredly  keep 
your  promises  to  him.  If  you  want  a  man  to  do  a  thing, 
for  God’s  sake  let  him  do  it  in  his  own  way,  or  else  fire  him 
then  and  there.  If  you  have  insufficient  faith  in  the  ability 
of  a  man  to  do  a  task,  in  heaven’s  name,  don’t  set  him  at  it. 

If  your  judgment  in  selecting  help  is  bad,  do  not  pass  the  , 
blame  along  to  the  man  you  hire,  for  the  chances  are  you 
load  him  down  with  petty  instructions  until  all  thought  of 
self-expression  is  completely  blotted  out.  My  heart  goes 
out  to  the  man  who  would  carry  the  message  to  Garcia  if  , 
let  alone,  but  who  fails  to  pull  off  the  trick  because  of  a 
hundred  handicaps  and  because  the  boss  really  won’t  let 
him.  I  uncover  to  that  hired  man  who  has  the  courage,  at 
the  proper  time,  to  tell  the  boss  to  go  to  hell,  and  I  salute 
the  boss  who  has  foresight  enough  not  to  let  that  hired  man 
get  away,  but  holds  him  fast  by  a  grasp  of  the  hand  and  a 
boost  in  his  salary. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this  “  Garcia  Message  ”  business, 
and  if  you  want  a  Rowan  you’ll  find  him  at  your  elbow  in 
the  rough.  Every  stone  quarry  is  full  of  statues,  but  it 
takes  a  sculptor  and  not  a  stonecutter  to  find  them.  In 
developing  a  great  business  you  have  to  develop  competent 
department  heads  as  you  go  along,  and  you  never  will  run 
up  a  high  score  if  you  fail  in  this  vital  particular.  There 
are  Rowans  everywhere.  It  is  up  to  you  to  develop  and 
use  them. —  Bert  Moses,  in  Atchison  Globe. 


THE  PAPER  COMB  IS  HERE. 

The  following  account  of  the  latest  addition  to  the  public  i 
toilet-room  is  from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press :  ^ 

The  appearance  in  St.  Paul  of  the  new  paper  comb,  to  i 
accompany  the  rest  of  the  “  paper  washroom,”  was  noticed 
yesterday  [December  4],  when  one  of  the  leading  hotels 
received  a  shipment,  also  a  sign  —  “  Use  one  and  throw  it  i 
away.” 

The  comb  is  of  pressed  paper  about  four  inches  in 
length  and  is  of  sufficient  durability  to  use  for  its  intended 
purpose,  providing  the  user  does  not  wet  the  hair.  ; 

When  asked  his  opinion  of  the  sanitary  comb.  Doctor 
Lankester,  health  commissioner,  said  last  night: 

“  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  latest  in  paper  manufacture, 
but  the  use  of  them  in  the  washroom  shows  the  desire  of  the 
hotel  proprietor  to  be  modern  and  sanitary  in  every  detail. 
While  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing,  the  fact  that  a  comb  is  an 
article  that  every  man  can  carry  in  his  pocket  without  the 
least  inconvenience,  makes  it  impracticable  to  propose  a  law 
to  make  the  installation  of  the  article  compulsory.” 
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The  experieiaces  of  composio^-machine  operators,  laachiiilsts  and  users  are  solicited,  with  the  object  of  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  knowledge  concerning  the  best  methods  of  iettini  results. 


Combination  Metal. 

A  Canadian  publisher  writes  to  this  department  as  fol¬ 
lows;  “What  is  your  judgment  of  the  practice  of  using 
a  combination  metal  for  Mergenthaler  Linotype  machines 
— that  is,  a  metal  that  is  suitable  for  making  stereotype 
plates  for  a  newspaper  and  also  for  casting  slugs  on  a  Lino¬ 
type?  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  slugs  from  such 
metal  —  or  slugs  equal  in  every  way  to  those  obtainable 
from  what  is  termed  linotype  metal?  If  it  is  not  possible 
to  obtain  as  good  results  from  the  combination  metal  as 
from  the  straight  linotype  metal,  please  state  why.” 

Answer. — When  a  good  combination  metal  is  used,  there 
is  no  reason  for  having  imperfect  slugs.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  newspapers  that  use  such  metal ;  and  they  have 
satisfactory  results.  The  Peoria  Herald-Transcript  used 
a  combination  metal  for  stereotype,  Linotype  and  the 
Thompson  typecaster.  In  this  way  all  the  matter  set  goes 
into  the  same  melting-pot  each  day,  there  being  no  distribu¬ 
tion  of  type  at  all,  as  the  cases  are  kept  filled  by  the  type- 
caster. 

Bad  Face  on  Slugs. 

An  Alabama  operator  writes  as  follows :  “  I  am  hav¬ 

ing  trouble  getting  anything  like  a  good  slug  out  of  this 
machine.  I  believe  my  trouble  is  due  to  a  repacked  cruci¬ 
ble.  I  am  using  a  gasoline  burner.  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  this  is  the  cause  of  a  cold  face  on  the  right  end 
of  slug  —  in  other  words,  next  to  keyboard  side  the  packing 
is  improper.  Should  the  metal-pot  flues  be  stopped  up  or 
opened?  Some  time  ago  a  new  crucible  was  replaced  and 
the  operator  claimed  to  be  an  expert  in  packing,  so  I  turned 
it  over  to  him,  being  busy  at  the  time.  For  a  while  we  got 
good  slugs,  but  for  some  time  since  a  very  poor  slug.  Do 
you  think  you  can  figure  out  the  trouble  before  I  go  any 
further?  On  an  eight-point  slug  it  seems  to  work  fine,  but 
a  twelve-point  is  all  to  the  bad.” 

Answer. —  It  is  not  probable  that  the  repacking  of  the 
pot  causes  your  trouble.  The  flues,  of  course,  must  be  left 
open,  or  the  burner  will  not  give  sufficient  heat.  See  that 
the  pot  is  set  so  that  the  holes  in  the  mouthpiece  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  mold  cell  when  in  the  casting  position.  An 
examination  of  the  bottom  of  the  slug  will  show  if  this  con¬ 
dition  prevails.  Probably  the  end  hole  is  partially  covered 
by  the  mold,  and  metal  can  not  enter  freely,  thereby  caus¬ 
ing  the  face  to  appear  chilled. 

Adjustment  of  Distributor  Lift. 

A  letter  from  an  Illinois  operator  says:  “Kindly 
advise  me  concerning  the  following  troubles:  The  back 
distributor  screw  seems  to  take  matrices  faster  than  the 
front  screws,  binding  just  as  they  leave  box  rails.  Lift 
seems  to  raise  matrices  too  high,  but  will  not  lift  at  all  if 
set  any  lower.  Distributor-box  parts  seem  to  be  badly 
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worn.  Until  a  short  time  ago  I  did  not  have  more  than  one 
or  two  stops  a  week ;  now  I  have  six  or  seven  every  day,  and 
each  time  it  is  this  trouble.  A  back  plate  rail  was  put  in 
box  in  place  of  front  rail;  was  that  way  when  I  went  on 
here  eighteen  months  ago,  and  until  recently  had  no  trouble. 
Notice  enclosed  lower-case  ‘  m  ’  matrix  —  right  side  of  back 
toe  (opposite  casting  side) .  All  my  matrices  are  marked 
that  way  • —  were  that  way  when  I  came  here,  only  not  so 
bad.  Lower  screw  has  a  worn  place  in  threads,  about  sec¬ 
ond  turn  from  the  end.  Is  it  possible  for  distributor  screws 
to  be  out  of  time?  ” 

Answer. —  You  should  replace  the  rails  in  the  box  with 
new  ones  —  four  of  them,  two  upper  and  two  lower.  Also 
put  a  new  cam  on  the  back  screw.  All  of  these  parts  being 
new  and  the  lift  adjusted  properly,  you  should  have  no 
trouble.  If  you  take  off  your  box  and  place  a  matrix  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  rails  you  will  probably  find  that  it  binds 
on  the  rails.  It  should  not  do  so,  neither  should  there  be 
any  excess  of  space  —  just  a  close  fit.  It  may  be  possible 
that  you  have  not  set  the  lift  properly.  Proceed  as  follows : 
Turn  out  on  the  screw.  Send  in  a  line  of  matrices  and  then 
turn  in  slowly  on  the  screw.  As  soon  as  the  lifter  begins  to 
pick  up  the  matrices,  tighten  the  nut  and  the  adjustment  is 
complete. 

Cleaning  Plunder. 

A  Western  operator  writes :  “  Please  publish  in  next 

issue  of  The  Inland  Printer  the  benefits  derived  from, 
and  the  penalties  consequent  on,  the  cleaning  or  lack  of 
cleaning  plunger,  how  often  done  and  how.  A  simple  ques¬ 
tion,  I  know,  but  I  want  to  convince  both  my  superior  and 
my  understudy  of  the  importance  of  attending  to  it.  Please 
do  not  omit  any  necessary  details.” 

Answer. — The  plunger,  especially  when  new,  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  stick  in  the  well.  This  condition  is  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  oxid  in  the  grooves  and  on  surface  of  the 
well,  which  causes  it  to  bind.  The  result  of  such  binding 
or  interference  with  full  stroke  is  to  give  a  spongy  slug. 
Sometimes  this  binding  causes  a  squirt  by  raising  the 
plunger-lever  roller  off  of  the  cam  surface,  the  lever  being 
again  brought  down  by  the  spring  before  the  time  of  cast¬ 
ing.  A  plunger,  when  new  and  worn  but  little,  should  be 
cleaned  twice  for  an  eight-hour  run.  The  method  of  clean¬ 
ing  will  depend  somewhat  on  circumstances.  If  it  is  con¬ 
venient,  take  the  plunger  out  of  doors  and  clean  it  with  a 
wire  brush.  This  may  be  done  dry.  If  it  must  be  cleansed 
indoors,  it  should  not  be  brushed  dry,  as  the  poisonous  oxid 
will  contaminate  the  air.  In  this  case  have  a  tin  can  or 
other  suitable  vessel  and  place  therein  some  tallow.  On 
removing  the  plunger  from  the  pot,  place  it  in  the  can  and 
allow  the  tallow  to  cover  it  fully.  When  it  is  covered  with 
tallow  it  may  be  removed  and  cleaned  without  risk  of 
inhaling  the  poisonous  oxid  of  lead.  After  being  brushed 
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or  wiped  with  a  greasy  cloth,  the  plunger  may  be  returned 
at  once  to  the  pot,  unless  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  work. 
In  that  case,  leave  it  out.  In  fact,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
allow  the  metal  to  get  cold  while  the  plunger  is  in  the  well. 
Remove  it  every  night.  The  tallow,  in  combination  with 
the  graphite,  may  be  used  in  the  well  to  lubricate  the 
plunger.  This  operation  will  often  improve  the  condition 
of  the  slugs.  Place  a  small  lump  of  tallow,  mixed  with 
graphite,  in  the  well.  Put  the  plunger  in  place  and  con¬ 
tinue  using  the  machine.  After  several  hours  the  metal 
may  be  skimmed,  which  will  remove  the  free  oxid. 

Chan^in^  Rubber  Rolls. 

C.  F.  W.,  a  Nebraska  operator,  writes:  “The  rubber 
rolls  are  quite  badly  worn  and  have  new  ones  to  replace 
them  with.  How  must  I  cut  the  old  ones  from  the  core?  It 
seems  impossible  to  get  them  off  any  other  way.  I  thought 
if  I  could  get  the  old  ones  off  without  destroying  them 
entirely  I  would  like  to  do  so.  If  machine  is  speeded  too 
high  (above  sixty  or  seventy  revolutions),  what  pulley  must 
I  change  to  reduce  speed?  Motor  is  directly  connected  to 
machine,  to  intermediate  shaft.  Machine  is  a  rebuilt 
Model  1.  In  reply  to  my  inquiry  about  doubling  keyrod 
springs,  you  say  to  find  where  keyrod  binds  and  remedy  the 
trouble.  Can  not  find  keyrods  binding  anywhere.  In  fact, 
the  only  trouble  seems  to  be  the  abnormal  strength  of  some 
of  the  verge  springs.  Is  this  ever  the  case?  ” 

Answer. — -(1)  To  remove  the  rubber  from  the  shaft, 
take  a  firm  hold  of  each  end  of  the  rubber  and  turn  opposite 
ways  in  order  to  loosen  the  rubber  from  the  shaft,  when  it 
will  turn  at  all  places.  Take  another  firm  grip  with  both 
hands  and  draw  the  rubber  downward.  We  have  not  found 
a  roll  that  will  not  yield  to  this  treatment.  If  it  resists 
all  efforts,  then  you  must  cut  it  off.  When  applying  a  new 
roll  have  the  shaft  clean,  and  polish  it  with  emery-cloth. 
Take  a  small  amount  of  graphite  and  place  inside  of  the 
roll.  Close  both  ends  and  shake  the  graphite  throughout 
the  entire  inner  surface.  It  should  slip  on  freely.  Wipe 
the  surface  before  putting  the  roller  in  the  cam  frame.  If 
the  pulley  runs  moi'e  than  seventy  revolutions  a  minute, 
you  will  have  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  motor.  Consult  an 
electrician.  (2)  If  a  keyrod  does  not  bind  and  you  find  it 
tends  to  remain  up  a  trifle,  it  indicates  that  the  stress  of  the 
verge  spring  is  greater  than  the  combined  stress  of  keyrod 
spring  and  weight  of  keyrod.  This  may  be  due  to  a  weak 
keyrod  spring.  Try  another  spring  instead  of  the  one  in 
use,  or  clip  off  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  spring, 
which  may  have  lost  its  tension.  A  verge  spring  does  not 
gain  sti’ess  by  use,  so  is  not  likely  to  be  too  strong. 

Damage  to  Distributing  Teeth  of  Matrices. 

A  Pennsylvania  operator  writes :  “  Enclosed  find  a 

lower-case  ‘  w,’  the  combination  teeth  of  which  show  con¬ 
siderable  wear.  This  matrix  is  a  new  one  and  has  been  in 
the  machine  for  only  twenty-four  hours.  The  transfer  from 
the  first  to  the  second  elevator  and  from  the  second  eleva¬ 
tor  to  the  distributor-box  bar  seems  to  be  without  fault;  the 
distributor  box  as  well  as  some  of  the  aforementioned  parts 
are  new,  they  having  replaced  the  old  ones  in  an  endeavor 
to  remove  the  trouble.  This  condition  does  not  only  exist 
on  the  one  character  alone,  but  on  the  entire  font,  ruining 
mostly  the  characters  having  only  one  and  two  combination 
teeth.” 

Answer. —  We  suggest  the  following  steps  toward  ascer¬ 
taining  the  cause  of  your  trouble:  (1)  Remove  the  first- 
elevator  slide  guide.  Send  in  a  matrix  line  having  a  few 
pi  sorts  on  the  right  end  and  no  spacebands.  Lock  space- 
band  shifter.  When  the  machine  stops,  the  first  elevator 


will  be  at  full  height  and  the  second  elevator  will  be  at 
its  lowest  position.  Push  the  matrices  so  they  are  just  I 
about  to  go  on  to  the  second  elevator,  yet  not  touching  it.  j 
Observe  the  relation  the  matrix  teeth  have  to  the  rails  on  ! 
the  second-elevator  bar  for  height  only.  The  teeth  should  j 
be  in  such  a  position  that  they  will  enter  grooves  in  the  bar  1 
with  little  or  no  resistance.  If  the  first  elevator  is  too  ! 
high,  it  will  be  readily  observed,  and  while  the  line  is  in  this  ■ 
position  the  correction  can  be  made.  If  the  alignment  is  ' 
correct,  no  change  is  needed  here.  (2)  Take  a  line  of  ■ 
matrices  and  allow  the  distributor  shifter  slowly  to  push 
them  into  the  distributor  box  while  holding  the  shifter  link,  j 
to  note  if  the  movement  is  free  while  the  matrices  are 
crossing  the  joint  of  the  two  bars.  At  this  point,  if  the  bars  , 
are  not  closely  joined,  the  teeth  may  suffer  when  forced  j 
across  the  intervening  space.  Note  if  the  distributor-box  i 
bar  has  the  necessary  play  on  the  outside  end.  Also  see  | 
that  the  second-elevator  bar  is  firmly  secured  to  the  plate  j 
by  the  two  screws.  See  also  that  the  second-elevator  bar  i 
plate  rests  firmly  in  the  shoe.  Examine  the  cam  roller  for 
a  flat  surface.  (3)  Take  a  pi  sort  and  send  it  into  the  dis¬ 
tributor  box;  throw  off  the  belt  and  tuim  the  screws  for-  , 
ward  by  hand  until  the  matrix  ears  reach  the  top  of  the  ' 
inclined  part  of  the  rails.  Raise  the  back  screw  and  observe 
the  space  between  the  brass  strip  on  the  distributor  bar  and  : 
the  top  of  the  matrix  ear.  At  this  point  there  should  be  i 
a  slight  clearance.  We  believe  the  most  probable  cause  of 
the  trouble  to  be  at  the  point  of  transference  to  the  second- 
elevator  bar.  However,  a  test  as  in  step  one  should  show 
this.  The  second-elevator  bar-link  and  the  pin  that  holds  ' 
these  parts  together  may  be  worn,  a  condition  conducive  to 
such  a  trouble.  Examine  the  rails  of  the  box  bar  where  the  ^ 
matrices  first  engage;  bruises  on  these  rails  will  cause 
damage  to  the  matrix  teeth.  i 

Oiling  Keyboard  Cams.  j 

A  Hudson  Bay  operator  writes:  “(1)'  I  have  had  some  ; 
nine  or  ten  years’  experience  with  Linotypes,  but  I  can  not  , 
seem  to  solve  the  following:  Late  in  the  fall  I  took  charge 
of  a  double-decker.  On  starting  up  machine  every  morning,  . 
had  trouble  with  keyboard  cams  slipping  on  rollers.  Roll¬ 
ers  were  taken  out,  washed  and  roughened,  and  finally  new 
ones  put  on,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  cams  were  then 
washed  and  slightly  oiled  with  ‘  Three-in-One  ’  oil  and 
triggers  cleaned  and  rubbed  on  graphite  board.  After 
button  is  pressed  the  key  returns;  also  the  key-bars  return 
to  their  original  position,  but  the  cam  slips  after  making  i 
half  a  revolution.  After  working  for  an  hour  or  so  the 
trouble  is  considerably  lessened.  I  then  filed  a  couple  of  ; 
extra  teeth  in  a  couple  of  cams  and  drew  a  sharp-pointed 
knife  across  one  roller  so  as  to  make  them  bite,  but  with-  | 
out  results.  I  now  have  a  small  oil-stove  lighted  under  the 
keyboard,  which  remedies  the  trouble,  but  the  remedy  is  , 
what  you  might  term  secondhand.  (2)  The  other  trouble  i 
is  bending  of  two  top  ears  of  matrices.  Have  replaced  , 
slightly  worn  top  distributor-box  rails  and  matrix-lifter 
cam  and  cushion  spring,  but  as  a  rule  usually  manage  to 
bend  a  couple  every  day.” 

Answer. —  (1)  We  believe  the  trouble  is  due  wholly  to  ; 
the  use  of  an  oil  that  chills  and  gets  gUmmy  or  heavy,  due  ' 
to  the  low  temperature.  You  should  use  clock  or  watch  ■ 
oil,  which  does  not  become  viscid  at  low  tempei’atures.  ‘ 
Before  trying  it  on  the  entire  lot  of  cams,  select  a  few  of 
the  worst  offenders,  remove  them  and  soak  for  a  few  min-  , 
utes  in  gasoline,  then  dry  them.  Put  a  drop  of  the  clock  i 
oil  on  the  pivot  and  replace  in  the  frame.  Next  day,  with¬ 
out  heating  the  cams,  try  those  that  have  been  oiled  with 
the  clock  oil  and  compare  their  action  with  those  oiled 
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with  “  Three-in-One.”  If  you  desire  to  make  a  suitable 
oil  for  the  cams,  take  about  four  ounces  of  pure  olive  oil 
and  an  equal  amount  of  soft  water  and  boil  until  nearly 
all  of  the  water  is  evaporated;  decant  the  oil  and  place  in 
a  wide-mouth,  unstoppered  bottle;  scrape  some  fine  sha¬ 
vings  from  a  piece  of  lead  pipe;  add  these  to  the  oil  and 
place  the  bottle  in  the  sun.  Allow  it  to  stand  several 
weeks.  Filter  the  oil  through  cotton  several  times  and 
place  in  small  vials  for  future  use.  This  oil  is  said  not  to 
gum  or  become  viscid  in  low  temperatures.  (2)  The  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  top  ears  of  the  matrices  may  be  due  to  the  lifter 
not  raising  the  matrix  above  the  rails  a  sufficient  distance. 
Adjust  by  the  set-screw  on  the  roller  arm.  The  box-bar 
point  may  interfere  with  the  stroke  of  a  matrix,  or  it  may 
be  worn  a  trifle  and  allow  two  thin  matrices  to  rise  at  one 
time.  In  either  case,  the  screws  would  catch  the  matrix 
ears  and  bend  them.  Test  by  sending  several  lines  of  thin 
matrices  through  the  box.  Observe  as  they  lift  if  they  are 
picked  up  singly  or  in  pairs.  If  all  are  lifted  singly  and 
each  one  goes  up  without  interference  it  will  indicate  the 
trouble  does  not  originate  in  the  box.  A  matrix  should 
have  been  sent  for  a  more  exact  diagnosis. 

Recent  Patents  on  Composing  Machinery. 

Matrix-marking  Machine.- — ■  J.  S.  Bancroft  and  M.  C.  Indahl,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  assignors  to  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Filed  April  16,  1910.  Issued  November  14,  1911.  No.  1,008,302. 

Keyboard  Perforating  Machine. —  J.  S.  Bancroft  and  M.  C.  Indahl,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  assignors  to  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Filed  July  18,  1910.  Issued  November  14,  1910.  No.  1,008,303. 

Matrix-milling  Machine  —  J.  S.  Bancroft  and  M.  C.  Indahl,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  assignors  to  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Filed  February  3,  1911.  Issued  November  14,  1911.  No.  1,008,304. 

Metal-pot. —  H.  Degener,  Berlin,  Germany,  assignor  to  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  April  12,  1910.  Issued  November 
28,  1911.  No.  1,010,401. 

Magazine. — ■  D.  S.  Kennedy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  November  14,  1910.  Issued  December 
12,  1911.  No.  1,011,442. 

First  Elevator  for  Two-letter  Matrices. —  H.  Degener,  Berlin,  Germany, 
assignor  to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York.  Filed  September 
12,  1910.  Issued  December  12,  1911.  No.  1,011,590. 

Linotype  Matrix. — -  A.  G.  Stevenson,  Chicago,  Ill.,  assignor  to  Chicago 
Lino-Tabler  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.  Filed  September  9,  1910.  Issued 
December  26,  1911.  No.  1,012,741. 


FOLDING,  ADDRESSING,  MAILING  AND  ROUTING  AT 
10,000  AN  HOUR. 

Time  is  the  essence  of  all  things  in  the  production  of 
a  newspaper.  It  always  was  a  great  factor,  but  in  this  age 
of  enormous  circulations  and  hourly  editions,  minutes,  sec¬ 
onds  and  even  motions  are  matters  of  grave  concern  to  the 
newspaper  publisher.  The  typewriter  and  telephone  in  the 
editorial  room,  typesetting  machines  and  ever-improving 
presses  have  changed  methods  and  accelerated  speed  in 
their  respective  departments.  In  mailing-rooms  there  has 
been  no  change  except  that  which  is  inherent  in  a  higher 
class  of  labor,  which  has  kept  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  To  the  eye  of  one  who  worked  in  a  mailing-room 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  present-day  mailers  are  mar¬ 
velously  dextrous  and  apply  themselves  with  an  intensity 
hardly  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Their  speed  and  their  intense  application,  however,  do 
not  meet  the  needs  of  the  men  who  are  supplying  news  up 
to  the  minute.  Keen-eyed  inventors  have  seen  the  need, 
and  many  have  been  the  attempts  to  meet  it.  The  exac¬ 
tions  of  speed  and  accuracy  were  responsible  for  the  fail¬ 
ures.  Machines  that  worked  well  on  exhibition,  when  put 
in  actual  operation  either  did  not  sufficiently  outstrip  the 
speed  of  the  human  mailers  or  “  skipped  ”  many  addresses 
(a  fatal  defect  in  mailing) ,  or  destroyed  too  many  sheets. 

.A  chronicler  of  affairs  in  printerdom  is  accustomed  to 
seeing  the  apparently  impossible  made  possible,  and  he 


must  needs  be  open-minded  when  the  inventor  or  promoter 
dilates  on  the  revolution  that  is  locked  in  his  bosom.  In 
the  face  of  experience  the  scribe  might  be  excused  for 
thinking  that  mailing  is  one  of  those  apparently  simple 
operations,  like  bricklaying,  that  is  destined  to  continue  a 
manual  occupation.  It  makes  one  pause  in  wonderment  to 
be  shaken  out  of  that  frame  of  mind  by  having  an  ocular 
demonstration  of  a  machine  addressing,  wrapping,  folding 
and  routing  ten  thousand  20-page  papers  an  hour.  It  was 
not  on  exhibition,  but  a  permanently  installed  machine 
doing  regularly  its  part  of  the  work  of  mailing  a  great 
daily  newspaper,  and  the  work  is  done  in  such  manner  as  to 
turn  out  a  cleaner  and  neater  product  than  is  done  by  hand. 
There  is  no  danger  of  a  label  falling  off,  and  offensive  and 
annoying  paste  troubles  are  eliminated. 

This  combination  of  printing-press,  mailer  and  router 
is  the  product  of  the  Cox  Multi-mailer  Company,  and  is 
quite  as  wonderful  in  its  way  as  is  the  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine.  The  history  of  its  development  shows  nearly  the 
same  expenditure  of  skill,  time,  money  and  patience  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Linotype.  The  multi-mailer’s  first  contri¬ 
bution  to  efficiency  is  that  it  saves  space,  requiring  but 
5  by  8  feet  —  about  one-third  the  amount  needed  by  an 
equivalent  hand  force.  Its  lists,  made  of  linotype  slugs, 
are  kept  in  dustproof  cabinets.  The  slugs  are  solid  —  no 
spacing  slugs  being  used  —  which  obviates  waste  metal, 
permits  of  compact  stoi’age  and  releases  galley-room. 

The  address  is  printed  on  the  margin  of  the  paper, 
which  may  be  given  one  of  sevei'al  folds,  and  wrapped. 
The  paper  is  then  on  its  way  to  the  mail-bag.  One  oper¬ 
ator  handles  the  machine;  he  places  papers  on  the  feed- 
table,  feeds  “  live  ”  slugs,  and  removes  on  galleys  and 
returns  to  the  cabinet  slugs  that  have  been  used.  In  the 
case  of  singles  or  very  close  routing  a  boy  is  needed  to 
remove  bags.  This  operation  is  very  simple,  as  the  end  of 
a  town  or  route  is  indicated  by  an  automatically  printed 
red  mark,  which  can  not  be  overlooked.  The  company 
claims  the  machine  supersedes  hand  labor  by  (1)  greater 
accuracy  of  delivery;  (2)  saving  of  space,  time  and  labor; 
(3)  economy  of  type-metal;  (4)  economy  in  setting,  cor¬ 
recting  and  proving,  and  (5)  a  neater  package.  In  order 
to  accommodate  papers  ranging  in  size  from  eight  to  eighty 
pages,  there  must  needs  be  considerable  resiliency  in  the 
mechanism.  This  does  not  mean  frailty,  for  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  mailer  especial  attention  has  been  paid  to 
strength  and  resistance  to  wear.  In  the  matter  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  method  of  manufacture  there  has  been  close 
adherence  to  the  highest  standards.  Simplicity  and  acces¬ 
sibility  of  parts  have  been  achieved  in  an  unusual  degree, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  the  mailer  is  foolproof. 

A  number  of  machines  have  been  in  operation  in  six 
Chicago  daily  newspaper  offices  for  from  one  to  three  years, 
doing  every-day  work,  which  proves  the  reliability  of  the 
mailer.  While  its  machines  were  doing  all  the  work  in  these 
offices,  mailing  enormous  circulations,  the  company  was  not 
satisfied.  Each  paper  presented  its  own  problems.  In  solv¬ 
ing  these  difficulties  the  company’s  experts  developed  an 
improved  machine,  and  now  the  company  is  going  ahead 
with  its  manufacture  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  latest  model  is 
simpler,  smaller,  faster  and  smoother  running  than  the 
older  types. 

Having  reached  its  present  high  point  of  working  devel¬ 
opment  in  handling  newspapers,  the  company  contemplates 
building  machines  for  mailing  magazines,  weekly  papers, 
etc.  It  bids  fair  to  become  revolutionary  in  this  field,  where 
the  single-wrapper  question  often  resolves  itself  into  an 
exasperating  problem. 
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Under  this  head  inquiries  re^ardin^  all  practical  details  of  hookhindin^  will  he  answered  as  fully  as  possible.  The  opinions  and 
experiences  of  hookhinders  are  solicited  as  an  aid  to  making  this  department  of  value  to  the  trade. 


Box  and  Case  Making  —  Continued. 

Books  of  a  religious  character  intended  to  be  carried  to 
and  from  church  are  usually  provided  with  boxes  covered 
with  the  same  material  as  that  in  which  the  book  or  books 
are  bound.  Fig.  6  shows  a  box  of  that  kind  made  of  straw- 


board  and  morocco  grained  cowhide  for  two  books  in  semi- 
flexible  binding  with  round  corners.  In  order  to  get  the 
curves  uniform,  paper  patterns  of  one  side  and  one  end 
may  be  cut  the  exact  size  required,  with  square  sides.  The 
curves  can  then  be  drawn  roughly  and  cut  out  with  the 
scissors,  after  which  a  fold  in  the  center  of  each  piece 
should  be  made  across  the  curve,  which  can  then  be  trued 
up  by  trimming  the  two  halves  at  one  time.  A  form  of  the 
box  can  be  laid  out  correctly  on  a  suitable  board  and  cut  out 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife.  (See  Fig.  6-a.)  The  tabs  c  d 


^ ^ 

Fig.  6-a. 

should  be  trimmed  a  little  on  each  side,  so  that  they  will 
fit  inside  when  the  box  is  glued  together. 

The  scoring  (see  dotted  lines)  can  also  be  done  with  the 
knife.  Care  must,  however,  be  exercised  so  that  the  pressure 
on  the  knife  is  neither  too  light  nor  too  heavy,  especially  at 
the  end  where  the  knife  runs  over  the  edge.  If  the  score 
is  not  uniform  in  depth  the  board  can  not  be  folded  in 
straight  line,  as  it  will  bulge  out  where  the  score  is  too 
shallow  and  cut  where  it  is  too  deep.  A  separate  piece 
should  be  cut  for  a  bottom  no  wider  than  the  tabs  c  d  and  of 
a  length  as  indicated  by  the  line  e.  The  ends  of  this  bot¬ 
tom  board,  as  well  as  the  two  tabs,  should  be  pared  so  that 
no  lumps  will  appear  when  the  box  is  finished.  The  box 
pattern  should  be  folded  at  each  score-line  until  the  two 
sides  touch.  If  they  were  folded  only  a  little,  the  sides 
would  curve  out  when  glued  together  owing  to  the  spring 


remaining  in  each  corner.  Now,  if  the  under  side  of  a  and 
the  upper  side  of  the  stub  b  are  pared  and  glued  together, 
making  an  even  and  smooth  joint,  and  the  strip  for  the  ! 
bottom  glued  on  to  the  tabs  c  and  d,  the  box  will  be  in  shape  j 
for  covering.  Thin  cambric  or  bond-paper  strips  may  be  i 

used  to  reinforce  the  bottom  outside  and  the  corners  of  the  ; 

box  inside.  The  leather  covering  should  be  cut  in  three  i 

pieces  in  order  to  make  the  neatest  job.  The  bottom  and 
ends  should  have  one  strip,  with  an  extra  inch  for  turn  no 
wider  than  the  thickness  of  the  box.  The  two  side-pieces  ! 
should  be  larger  all  around,  but  of  the  exact  outline  of 
the  box.  All  these  pieces  should  be  well  pared  all  around;  ; 

the  sides  may  then  be  glued  on  as  indicated  in  Fig.  6-6.  i 


Fig.  6-6. 


The  turn  f  should  be  as  narrow  as  possible,  and  then  there  ' 

will  be  no  trouble  to  fit  the  leather  around  the  curves  and  ■ 

corners.  At  the  upper  corners  small  pieces  should  be  cut  ^ 
out,  as  will  be  seen  from  g  and  h,  in  order  to  have  the  turn- 
in  of  the  bottom  strip  meet  the  side  turn  and  not  lap  it  on 
the  inside  corner.  This  strip  should  be  dampened  on  the  * 
inside  and  then  pasted  with  thick  paste;  in  that  way  it  can 
be  stretched,  fitted,  rubbed  and  even  contracted,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  be  none  the  worse  if  soiled,  as  paste  can  be 
washed  off  when  dry,  while  glue  can  not.  The  lining  should 
also  be  put  in  with  paste  for  the  same  reason.  If  a  hot 
creaser  is  run  around  all  the  edges,  it  will  not  only  give 


Fig.  6-<Z. 


Fig.  6-c. 

a  good  finish  to  the  appearance  but  also  conceal  the  joined 
edges  of  the  leather. 

The  box  (Fig.  G-d)  is  a  simpler  pattern  which  may  be 
lined  first  in  the  flat  piece  and  then  joined  and  the  bottom 
inserted.  The  covering  of  cloth  or  paper  can  be  put  on  in 
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one  piece,  with  glue,  and  lap- joined  at  one  corner,  after 
which  the  bottom  and  top  may  be  turned  in.  The  thumb- 
holes  can  be  cut  out  with  a  gouge  or  knife  afterward. 

To  make  a  filing  box  with  a  capacity  for  one  thousand 
sheets,  8%  by  14,  of  the  kind  illustrated  in  Fig.  7,  proceed 
as  follows:  The  inside  dimensions  should  be  8%  by 


by  4  inches,  which  would  give  Va  inch  extra  each  way  for 
working  room.  For  the  sake  of  definite  illustration  we  will 
select  a  cloth  board  %  inch  thick,  from  which  we  will  cut 
the  several  pieces  that  will  go  to  build  the  box.  These 
should  be  cut  up  roughly  on  a  board  shear  %  inch  larger 
each  way  to  allow  for  trimming  in  a  cutting-machine.  The 
bottom  piece  a,  being  the  foundation  around  which  the  walls 
are  built,  should  be  cut  8%  by  14 The  sides  f  i  should 
be  4  by  14^^,  the  same  length  as  the  bottom.  The  end  d  h 
will  be  8%  plus  the  two  sides,  %  inch  each,  which  will 
require  the  ends  to  be  cut  4  by  9.  The  triangular  pieces 
e  j  are  cut  oif  the  sides  of  i  at  an  angle  of  45°.  This  cut 
through  the  board  sides  will  leave  the  two  pieces  that  are 
not  under  the  clamp  with  rough  edges.  These  should  be 
trimmed  off,  because  the  two  thicknesses  of  cloth  that  cover 
the  edges  will  make  up  the  slight  shortening  caused  by  this 
trimming.  The  top-piece  6  c  should  be  large  enough  to 
cover  the  two  sides  and  the  two  ends;  that  is,  we  would 
need  a  piece  equal  in  width  to  the  bottom  and  two  sides, 
which  would  be  9  inches,  and  the  length  by  the  same  rule 
would  have  to  be  14%  inches.  But  there  must  be  a  hinge  at 
g,  where  four  thicknesses  of  cloth  will  have  to  be  allowed 
for.  We  will  figure  that  it  will  take  %  inch  to  give  an  easy- 
working  joint;  therefore  the  actual  length  should  be  cut 
%  inch  shorter  at  first,  then  when  cut  apart  at  g  the  piece 
h  will  be  9  by  10%6>  the  latter  being  the  distance  from 
g  to  h  less  half  of  the  joint.  If  the  two  pieces  b  and  c  wei’e 


beveled  at  the  edges  on  the  under  side  where  they  join,  a 
better  and  more  rigid  hinge  could  be  made,  because  the 
boards  could  then  be  brought  closer  together.  When  build¬ 
ing  this  box  the  sides  f  i  are  glued  against  the  bottom  a,  and 
the  end  h  against  the  bottom  and  sides.  Now  reinforce  the 
corners  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  Fig.  1.  The 
top  b  should  next  be  glued  on  and  reinforced,  after  which 


the  triangular  box  or  end  can  be  set  up  —  remembering  that 
the  piece  d  in  this  instance  will  be  the  bottom  on  which  the 
pieces  e  and  j  are  to  be  set  and  that  c  is  glued  on  e  and 
j  and  d,  after  which  the  comers  must  be  reinforced.  The 
covering  can  be  done  in  sevei'al  different  ways.  The  sides 
of  each  box  may  be  covered  and  turned  in  over  the  top  and 
bottom,  afterward  joining  the  two  by  means  of  the  cover- 
pieces  cut  large  enough  for  both  b  and  c,  or  this  piece  may 
be  glued  on  first,  in  which  case  it  must  be  larger  in  order 
to  turn  over  onto  the  sides.  Whichever  method  is  pursued, 
another  lining  strip  must  be  glued  on  the  inside  of  the 


Fig.  10. —  Box,  with  collapsible  front  and 
hinged  cover. 


hinge.  It  can  of  course  be  reinforced  with  cotton  strips 
before  covering.  In  order  to  make  this  box  dustproof,  a  thin 
strip  of  board  can  be  glued  inside  of  the  box  at  each  side  of 
the  opening  k  I  before  covering. 

The  jewelers’  box  (Fig.  8)  can  be  built  best  over  a 
wooden  form,  inasmuch  as  the  frames  are  both  made  from 
one  strip,  each  pared  and  lapped.  The  top,  curved  from  the 
center  toward  each  corner  (see  description  of  Fig.  S-a),  is 
covered  with  a  piece  extending  %  inch  all  around,  which, 
when  the  top  is  glued  into  its  position  in  the  frame  a,  is  then 
fastened  down  on  the  sides.  Another  strip  is  then  glued 
around  the  inside  with  the  two  ends,  meeting  at  f  and 
extending  %  inch  over  the  edges,  which  is  then  turned  over 
and  fastened  on  the  outside  of  a.  Finally  a  strip  is  glued 
around  the  outside  of  the  box  top,  extending  from  edge  to 
edge  and  meeting  back  of  f. 

In  a  box  of  this  kind  the  bottom  part  is  one-third  the 
height  of  the  box  and  the  top  part  two-thirds,  the  object 
being  that  the  article  contained  may  be  displayed  when  the 


top  is  raised.  The  bottom  is  inserted  in  b,  which  is  then 
covered  with  one  strip  glued  all  around  and  joined  back  of 
f.  This  strip  is  turned  under  at  the  bottom  and  also  turned 
in  over  the  top  edge.  An  inside  collar,  similar  to  that  of 
a,  in  Fig.  3,  is  cut  and  covered  with  a  strip  of  satin  turned 
over  the  edge  so  as  to  cover  both  sides,  after  which  it  is 
glued  in  position  e,  beginning  and  ending  at  /.  The  top  or 
cover  is  next  fitted  on  over  the  collar  c  and  a  hinge  sti’ap 
of  the  cover  material  glued  on  the  back  side,  extending  from 
the  top  edge  of  the  cover  over  the  sides  of  a  and  b,  and 
fastened  under  the  bottom.  In  length  this  strap  runs  a 
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little  longer  than  f,  but  not  so  long'  as  to  reach  the  curves 
of  the  round  corners.  A  cotton  strip  is  next  glued  over  the 
inside  edges  of  the  hinge  as  a  reinforcing  under  f.  This 
must  be  shorter  than  f.  Next  a  satin  strip  is  fastened  onto 
the  top  and  bottom,  but  left  loose  over  the  sides  (see  /). 
This  answers  two  purposes:  it  conceals  all  the  joinings  and 
the  hinge  and  acts  as  a  check  in  holding  up  the  cover  when 
this  is  opened.  Next,  two  frames  must  be  made,  over  which 
the  linings  should  be  draped.  These  frames  should  be  of 
a  height  approximately  one-half  of  the  wall  into  which  they 
will  be  fitted.  For  this  purpose,  two  strips  of  pulpboard 
cut  across  the  fiber  should  be  joined  and  fitted,  one  over  the 
other,  and  glued  together.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
give  stability,  so  that  they  will  retain  their  shape  after 
being  draped.  The  two  pieces  of  satin  are  then  cut  large 
enough  so  that  when  they  are  depressed  inside  the  frames 
the  edges  will  protrude  far  enough  to  be  turned  over  the 
outside  by  means  of  glue.  The  frame  should  be  covered 
with  thick  glue  on  the  outside  and  the  satin  laid  over  and 
depressed  into  the  frame,  after  which  each  side  is  turned 
over  and  worked  smooth  over  the  edges.  One  or  two  layers 
of  cotton  batting  smaller  than  the  inside  frames  should 
then  be  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  then  the  frame 
and  lining  set  in  as  in  e.  It  will  not  do  to  put  any  glue  on 
this  frame  when  fitting  in,  as  that  would  spoil  the  box;  but 
glue  can  be  applied  to  the  lower  edges  of  the  inside  collar 
c,  which  if  properly  done  should  show  above  the  lining  from 
the  inside.  The  lining  d  in  the  top  a  is  made  and  put  in  in 
the  same  manner. 

There  may  be  circular  or  other  shaped  fittings  in  these 
boxes  as  well  as  velvet  linings,  but  the  methods  are  prac¬ 
tically  the  same,  although  the  details  differ. 

The  collapsible-front  box  with  attached  cover — Fig.  10 — • 
is  almost  similar  to  Fig.  7,  as  far  as  method  of  building  is 
concerned.  The  side  e  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  bottom 
a  and  is  glued  to  the  side  of  a,  after  which  the  ends  c  d  are 
glued  on,  these  being  wider  than  the  bottom  by  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  one  board.  The  top  h  should  be  longer  than  a  by 
four  times  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  unless  a  No.  20  or 
thicker  board  is  used,  when  three  times  the  thickness  would 
suffice.  The  width  of  b  should  be  no  more  than  that  of  a, 
plus  three  thicknesses  of  the  wall.  The  end-pieces  of  the  top 
g  i  are  not  square  at  the  back,  as  will  be  noticed.  The 
flap  g  should  be  long  enough  to  cover  c  d  and  rest  against 
them  when  closed.  If  a  thicker  board  is  glued  on  g,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  f,  that  should  fit  close  up  to  the  ends  inside  c  d; 
it  must  be  a  little  shorter  than  a,  because  of  reinforcing, 
covering  and  lining.  The  inside  edges  of  a  and  g  should  be 
beveled  at  h  to  allow  for  a  narrower  hinge.  When  covering 
this  box  it  is  best  to  cover  the  ends  c  d  first,  turning  the 
cloth  under  the  bottom  and  over  the  top  and  front  edges, 
and  over  onto  the  back  wall  e.  One  long  strip  will  cover 
the  sides  g  k  i;  another  piece  will  be  used  to  cover  g,  which 
should  be  turned  in  on  three  sides,  leaving  the  cloth  at  h  to 
be  glued  under  the  bottom  for  a  hinge,  which  should  be  rein¬ 
forced  on  the  inside  with  a  strip  of  the  same  cloth.  The 
top  of  the  box  b  and  the  back  wall  e  are  next  in  order. 
These  should  be  covered  with  one  piece,  with  clean  and 
smooth  edges,  extending  from  k  over  onto  the  bottom  a.  The 
box  should  then  be  laid  on  the  side  e  and  the  cover  opened 
out  so  as  to  rest  on  b,  when  a  i-einforcing  strip  can  be  glued 
into  the  joint  of  the  top  hinge.  This  should  be  left  to  dry 
before  lining  or  closing. 

The  portfolio  (Fig.  12)  consists  of  an  ordinary  case 
with  three  flaps.  The  covers  a  and  b  and  the  flap  i  are  made 
in  one  piece  and  the  two  flaps  g  h  are  made  separate.  The 
hoard  in  the  flaps  need  not  be  thick,  No.  35  or  40  being  thick 
enough.  The  spaces  e  f  d  should  be  equal  but  not  quite  as 


wide  as  e,  as  the  flaps  are  to  be  turned  inside  the  cover.  i 

The  cloth  lining  should  be  put  in  the  backs  as  soon  as  the  i 

flaps  are  made,  as  well  as  in  the  cover.  The  flaps  g  h  are  ! 

then  glued  onto  the  cover  a,  as  shown  at  d  e.  Pencil  loops  ' 

k  I  can  be  glued  together  around  a  lead-pencil  and  then  j 

fitted  in  under,  the  lining  of  a.  It  is  quicker  to  use  one  piece  I 

of  cloth  for  both  lining  and  reinforcing  of  flaps,  instead  of  | 
using  separate  paper  linings,  the  same  as  in  the  cover.  ' 

Next  month  Figs.  9,  11  and  13  will  be  described  as  out-  | 

lined  in  the  January  issue. 


“  ’tain't  cold  !  ” 

Photograph  by  Stanley  Johnson,  Waupun,  Wisconsin. 


A  DAZZLING  MEMORIAL. 

Jones  —  “Holy  smoke.  Smith,  where  did  you  get  the 
headlight?  ” 

Smith  — •  “  Oh,  this  stone?  ”  touching  a  rock  in  his  tie  as  ■ 
big  as  a  hickory  nut. 

Jones  —  “  Sure;  why,  it  looks  like  a  searchlight.” 

Smith — ^“Yes,  it  is  a  cute  little  flare.  Well,  I’ll  tell 
you:  Jack  made  me  executor  of  his  will,  you  know,  and 
after  all  the  other  clauses  came  one  providing  $2,000  to  be 
used  for  a  memorial  stone.  This,  my  dear  Jones,  is  it,” 
touching  the  rock  in  his  tie. —  Ex. 
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BY  S.  H.  HORGAN. 


Queries  reiiardiiiji  process  en^ravindt  and  suddcstions  and  experiences  of  engravers  and  printers  are  solicited  for  this  department. 
Our  technical  research  laboratory  Is  prepared  to  investigate  and  report  on  matters  submitted.  For  terms  for  this  service  address 

The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Screens  for  Rotary  Photogravure. 

The  cross-line  screens  required  in  rotary  photogravure 
must  be  the  reverse  of  those  used  in  relief  half-tone  —  that 
is,  they  must  have  transparent  lines  with  opaque  squares. 
Max  Levy,  the  expert  on  screens,  gives  in  the  Photo- 
Engravers’  Bxdletin  four  ways  in  which  such  screens  may 
be  made  for  u,se  in  this  process.  He  says:  “No.  1  —  an 
etched  screen  with  a  heavy  black  line  ruled  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  —  may  be  employed  by  printing  upon  the  tissue,  first, 
one  set  of  lines,  and  crossing  these  lines  by  a  second  printing 


HALF-TONE  SCREEN.  PHOTOGRAVURE  SCREEN. 

with  the  lines  of  the  screen  in  the  reverse  direction.  No.  2 
is  a  ruled  screen,  similar  to  No.  1  (but  not  etched),  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  same  manner,  but  owing  to  the  film  upon 
which  the  ruling  is  done,  such  a  screen  is  perishable.  No.  3 — 
an  etched  screen  —  may  be  used  with  thin  black  lines  crossed 
at  right  angles,  showing  white  squares.  This  screen  is 
used  as  a  master  screen,  from  which  the  working  screens 
are  made  by  contact  on  dry  plates.  No.  4  is  the  standard 
screen  hitherto  employed  in  the  process,  and  consists  of 
lines  ruled  crossed  on  an  opaque  ground.  Such  a  screen  is 
very  perishable;  that  is  to  say,  the  film  is  very  easily 
rubbed  or  scratched,  and,  particularly  in  a  damp  atmos¬ 
phere,  is  susceptible  to  injury.  It  may  be  used  for  printing 
upon  the  tissue  directly  or  as  a  master  for  making  working 
screens  by  positive  and  negative.” 

Photographing  on  Chalk  Plates. 

Fred  Johnson,  Virginia  City,  wants  to  know  if  there  is 
any  way  an  amateur  photographer  could  photograph  on 
a  chalk  plate?  He  wants  to  photograph  cartoons  from  other 
papers  on  the  chalk  so  that  he  may  scratch  them  in. 

Answer. —  Chalk  plates  may  be  made  sensitive  to  light 
by  first  wetting  them  with  a  sponge  wet  with  salt  water. 
Then  spray  over  the  chalk  a  solution  of  fifty  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The  drug¬ 
gist  should  supply  the  silver  solution  in  an  atomizer  made 


entirely  of  glass  or  with  hard-rubber  tubing.  The  chalk 
plate  is  dried  in  a  darkroom  and  can  be  printed  on  by  elec¬ 
tric  light  or  sunlight  either  from  a  negative  or  the  cartoon 
to  be  copied.  If  a  yellow  light  is  used  to  engrave  in,  the 
chalk  will  not  be  darkened  further.  Before  engraving  in 
daylight  the  chlorid  of  silver  coating  on  the  chalk  will  have 
to  be  “  fixed  ”  by  spraying  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  solu¬ 
tion,  with  which  all  amateur  photographers  are  acquainted. 

Wood  En^ravin^  Is  Reviving. 

“Apprentice,”  New  York,  apologizes  for  the  English  of 
his  letter,  as  he  has  been  only  two  years  in  this  country. 
He  is  completing  the  trade  of  wood  engraving,  which  he 
began  in  Germany,  and  wants  to  know  if  he  had  not  better 
give  up  wood  engraving  and  learn  photoengraving,  which 
pays  better. 

Answer. —  Stick  to  wood  engraving  until  you  are  a  com¬ 
petent  workman,  then  you  can  get  a  position  as  a  photo¬ 
engraving  finisher.  To  begin  at  photoengraving  now  would 
require  five  years’  apprenticeship.  The  outlook  at  present 
is  that  there  will  be  a  growing  demand  for  wood  engra¬ 
ving,  and  skilled  wood  engravers  will  command  good  wages. 
For  catalogue  purposes  wood  engraving  has  advantages 
over  processwork  where  textures  and  a  certain  amount  of 
detail  are  required.  It  only  remains  for  wood  engravers 
to  insist  on  adequate  prices  for  work  requiring  such  tech¬ 
nical  and  artistic  skill  as  theirs  to  make  it  a  highly  profit¬ 
able  employment.  The  number  of  skilled  wood  engravers 
is  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
this  class  of  work  should  the  field  for  it  widen  as  rapidly 
as  it  now  promises. 

Changes  at  the  Bolt  Court  School. 

Alfred  Birch  writes  from  London :  “At  the  annual 
supper  of  the  London  County  Council  School  of  Photo¬ 
engraving  and  Lithography  (the  ‘  Bolt  Court  School,’  as 
it  is  familiarly  known  the  world  over) ,  held  on  Saturday, 
December  16,  it  was  announced  that  A.  J.  Newton,  the 
principal,  would  resign  early  in  the  coming  year,  in  order 
to  take  up  a  leading  position  in  the  firm  of  Wratten  & 
Wainwright,  of  Croydon,  the  famous  panchromatic  dry- 
plate  manufacturers.  The  school  under  Mr.  Newton  and 
his  able  assistants,  A.  J.  Bull  and  W.  J.  Smith,  has  done 
more  for  the  advancement  of  photoengraving  than  is  com¬ 
monly  known  —  workers  do  not  always  have  time  to  adver¬ 
tise.  Many  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  including 
a  number  from  the  United  States,  have  been  welcomed  at 
the  school  from  year  to  year.  Mr.  Newton’s  journalistic 
work  and  scientific  investigations  with  Mr.  Bull  are  well 
known,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  engravers’  art  and  craft.  W.  J.  Smith 
is  remembered  with  gratitude  by  many  old  students  for 
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nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations.  The  United  | 
States  is  well  represented  both  by  engravers  and  writers. 

“  Peni-ose’s  Annual  ”  may  be  had  through  The  Inland  i 
Printer.  The  price  is  $2.50. 

Preparing  Zinc  for  Offset  Press.  ! 

J.  W.  N.,  Detroit,  asks :  “  Is  there  any  secret  about  ^ 

preparing  zinc  plates  for  transferring  to  for  the  offset 
press?  I  was  a  photolithographer  some  twenty  years  ago, 
though  all  my  work  was  put  on  stone.”  ; 

Answer. —  The  success  of  offset  printing  depends  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  proper  graining  of  the  zinc  plates.  This  : 
grain,  as  on  litho  stone,  is  coarse,  medium,  or  fine,  depend-  i 


his  craft-instruction,  and  these  three  names  are,  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  of  world-wide  repute  among  those  whom  they 
have  so  willingly  taught. 

“  We  are  glad  to  hear  that,  although  Mr.  Newton's 
departure  is  much  regretted  by  the  students  of  the  school, 
he  has  promised  to  continue  his  work  in  the  public  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  science  and  practice  of  engraving.” 

“Penrose’s  Pictorial  Annual.  1911-1912,’’ 

“  Penrose’s  Annual,”  that  storehouse  of  everything  good 
for  the  processworker,  has  opened  its  doors  once  more,  and 
we  are  permitted  to  look  in  and  examine  what  is  new  in  our 
rapidly  changing  business.  There  is  no  better  concrete 


FUN  AMONG  THE  ARTISTS. 

Scene  from  “  Rose  Madder,  the  Beautiful  Model ;  or,  Art  Is  Long,”  at  Le  Cabaret  du  Homard  Pourri, 

Palette  and  Chisel  Club,  Chicago. 


illustration  of  the  progress  of  photomechanical  processes 
than  in  the  magnificence  of  this  volume,  compared  with  the 
modest  64-page  year-book  it  was  when  it  first  appeared, 
seventeen  years  ago.  This  annual  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  business:  it  has  led  it,  and  stimulated  it.  It 
deserves  all  the  encouragement,  and  more,  that  it  receives. 
It  is  unfortunate  it  does  not  reach  this  country  during  the 
holiday  season,  so  that  it  can  be  utilized  as  a  Christmas 
present. 

Each  volume  of  the  annual  contains  notable  exhibits  of 
the  work  of  the  year.  The  chief  feature  of  the  past  year 
was  undoubtedly  the  improvements  made  in  color  reproduc¬ 
tion.  This  fact  is  indicated  in  the  present  volume  by  the 
increase  in  the  illustrations  in  color  it  contains.  There  are 
thirty-two  inserts  in  two  colors,  nineteen  in  three  colors, 
twelve  in  four  colors  and  four  in  five  colors.  Many  of  them 
are  portraits  from  life  in  color.  One  of  the  wonderful 
results  shown  is  an  enlarged  reproduction  in  four  colors  of 
a  “  Kinemacolor  ”  (moving-picture)  film.  There  are  in  all 


ing  on  the  character  of  work  to  be  printed.  As  the  zinc 
plates  are  veiy  large  the  proper  way  to  grind  them  is  in 
a  graining  machine.  This  machine  is  a  large  water-tight 
box,  on  the  bottom  of  which  the  largest-sized  plate  to  be 
grained  is  laid.  Ground  pumice,  flint  sand  or  emery  powder 
is  scattered  over  the  zinc  with  some  water.  Then  the  box 
is  nearly  filled  with  marbles  made  of  glass,  earthenware  or 
steel,  preferably  the  last  mentioned.  By  a  curious  mechan¬ 
ism  the  box  is  shaken  in  all  directions  for  about  an  hour, 
when  the  zinc  will  have  a  beautiful  gray  matt  surface. 
The  plate  is  drawn  out  slowly  so  as  not  to  be  scratched, 
washed  well  in  running  water  with  a  clean  sponge  and 
dried  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  aid  of  an  electric  fan. 
This  will  give  you  a  genei'al  idea  of  how  the  sheets  are  pre¬ 
pared,  though  the  kind  of  cutting  sand  to  use  and  the  time 
of  its  use  are  matters  of  experience.  You  need  not  bother 
about  the  preparation  of  the  zinc.  If  you  are  a  photolith¬ 
ographer  you  will  have  enough  to  do  to  supply  the  trans¬ 
fers  and  let  the  offset  press  transferrers  do  the  rest. 
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A  Year’s  Progress  in  Processwork. 

Here  are  a  few  sentences  from  Mr.  William  Gamble’s 
ten-page  review  of  the  progress  made  in  photomechanical¬ 
engraving  methods  during  the  past  year.  They  are  taken 
from  “  Penrose’s  Pictorial  Annual.”  “  The  continuous 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  processwork  has  brought 
it  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  it  hardly  seems  pos¬ 
sible  to  surpass  its  present  accomplishments.  From  a  more 
or  less  experimental  business,  engaged  in  by  a  very  few 
fii-ms,  with  its  work  looked  upon  with  disfavor,  and  its 
results  somewhat  uncertain,  the  business  has  risen  to  a 
great  industry,  and  an  important  and  indispensable  branch 
of  the  graphic  arts.  Intaglio  printing  in  monochrome  has 


half-tones  is  a  subject  which  is  coming  to  the  front,  and 
should  be  carefully  considered.  Machine  etching  has  long 
since  passed  the  tentative  stage  and  is  now  part  of  the 
every-day  practice  of  all  up-to-date  photoengraving  shops. 
Newspaper  illustrating  has  made  immense  strides  in  the 
past  year. 

“  There  are,  undoubtedly,  more  fields  yet  to  conquer  for 
processwork,  and  undoubtedly  much  more  will  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Processwork  has  grown  to  be  a  great  and  impor¬ 
tant  industry,  and  the  keenness  of  competition,  both  among 
producers  and  users  of  blocks,  must  necessarily  induce  the 
effort  to  make  still  further  improvements.  Clever  brains 
are  ever  at  work  to  discover  novel  methods  of  illustration. 


FUN  AMONG  THE  ARTISTS. 

Scene  from  “  Rose  Madder,  the  Beautiful  Model ;  or,  Art  Is  Long,”  at  Le  Cabaret  du  Honiard  Pourri, 

Palette  and  Chisel  Club,  Chicago. 


made  rapid  strides  during  the  past  year.  In  America, 
intaglio  gravure  has  been  progressing.  Offset  printing 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  the  progress  expected  of  it  in 
the  past  year.  We  have  seen  the  best  results  (in  printing 
half-tone  and  colorwork)  from  America,  but  notable  as  the 
achievements  are  in  this  respect  one  can  not  but  feel  that 
there  is  yet  something  wanting.  In  collotype  the  only 
notable  departure  is  that  of  double  printing  to  secure 
greater  richness  in  the  shadows.  In  letterpress  color¬ 
printing,  one  of  the  most  notable  achievements  of  the  year 
is  in  the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  wet-color  print¬ 
ing.  Three-color  work  by  the  ordinary  system  of  three 
separate  printings  is  about  as  good  as  it  well  can  be.  In 
half-tone  work  generally  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  recorded. 
In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  popularize  irregular-grained 
work  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  half-tone  with  ruled  screens 
remains  too  strong  to  contend  against.  Paynetype  has  made 
little  headway  in  the  past  year.  A  rival  process  to  it  is  in 
the  market,  called  ‘  Immediography.’  Lithographic  poster 


and  so  much  that  is  marvelous  and  fascinating  has  already 
been  done  that  we  can  not  doubt  but  that  something  still 
more  startling  yet  will  be  done.  Processwork  is  meeting  the 
needs  of  a  hustling  era,  and  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  pace  with  whatever  speeding-up  the  progress 
of  modern  life  demands. 

Transfers  to  Zinc  for  Relief  Etching. 

“  Lithographer,”  Toronto,  writes :  “  Since  learning  my 
trade  I  have  never  had  any  ti’ouble  laying  down  on  zinc 
transfers  from  copperplate  or  stone  engraving,  or  trans¬ 
fers  from  stone.  I  have  recently  had  some  photolith  trans¬ 
fers  handed  me  that  would  not  give  up  their  ink  to  the  zinc. 
Is  there  any  book  on  the  subject  of  transfers  to  zinc  for 
relief  etching?  ” 

Answer. —  There  is  no  book  on  the  subject  of  trans¬ 
ferring  to  zinc.  The  following  hints  should  help  you :  The 
reason  that  ink  from  ordinary  litho  transfers  goes  over  so 
completely  and  readily  to  stone  is  because  the  starch  coat- 
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ing  on  the  transfer  paper  absorbs  water  readily,  and  mois¬ 
ture,  g’etting  behind  the  ink  lines,  repels  the  ink  so  that  it 
attaches  itself  to  the  dry,  warm  zinc  in  preference.  In  the 
case  of  the  photolithographic  transfers,  each  line  or  dot  of 
ink  has  behind  it  bichromatized  gelatin  which  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  insoluble  by  the  action  of  light,  and  consequently  will 
not  absorb  water  readily.  Moisture,  therefore,  does  not 
quickly  penetrate  behind  the  ink  on  the  photolithographic 
transfer  to  repel  it  and  force  it  over  to  the  zinc.  By  float¬ 
ing  the  photolithographic  transfers  on  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  you  will  penetrate  the  light- 
hardened  gelatin  which  should  repel  the  ink.  If  one  wants 
to  neutralize  the  acid  before  transferring  to  zinc,  the  trans¬ 
fers  might  be  floated  on  water  charged  with  ammonia. 
Should  this  treatment  not  overcome  your  difficulty,  please 
inform  this  department. 


DEEP  AND  DRY.  1 

A  reviewer  in  the  New  York  Nation  illustrates  his  ownf 

comments  on  a  certain  new  volume  of  essays  by  a  story  thaty 
is  worth  putting  in  circulation.  Three  hearers,  he  says,  of  y 
the  admired  Dr.  X.,  were  talking  in  the  vestibule  after  the^ 
sermon.  “We  must  admit,”  remarked  the  first,  “  that  the  i 
doctor  dives  deeper  into  his  subject  than  any  other'J 
preacher.”  “  Yes,”  said  the  second,  “  and  stays  under ^ 
longer.”  “  And  comes  up  drier,”  added  the  third.  T 

-  1 

GOOD  COPY  PAYS. 

The  man  who  is  careless  about  the  preparation  of  his  v 
advertising  copy  and  the  man  who  runs  a  “  one-time  ” 
advertisement  about  twice  a  year  are  both  taking  long . 
chances  upon  losing  whatever  money  they  pay  for  pub- ' 


RELIEF  ENGRAVING  IN  COPPER  BY  NORTHCOTE. 
Courtesy  of  the  Biitterick  Publishing  Company. 


Copper  as  a  Substitute  for  Boxwood. 

As  there  is  much  difficulty  in  getting  boxwood  in  large 
pieces,  and  of  an  even  grain,  it  is  interesting  to  examine 
the  effect  Mr.  Northcote  has  obtained  by  the  use  of  copper 
as  a  substitute  for  wood.  The  engraved  line  has  a  ci’isp, 
wiry  effect  that  does  not  resemble  the  wood-engraved  line 
in  the  slightest;  still  this  hardness  will  be  overcome  as 
the  engravers  get  better  acquainted  with  copper  as  the 
medium,  and  the  proper  way  to  sharpen  and  use  the  tools 
for  cutting  it.  One  thing  in  its  favor  is  that  it  is  much 
easier  from  which  to  electrotype  than  wood.  In  former 
days,  when  there  was  much  electrotyping  to  do  from  wood, 
electrotypers  used  gutta-percha  to  make  the  mold;  to-day 
the  wet-blackleading  process  injures  the  wood. 


AD.  ARGUMENT. 

There  are  advertisers  who  regard  the  preparation  of 
copy  as  of  comparatively  little  importance  so  long  as  the 
name  of  the  article  and  the  name  of  the  firm  are  printed 
in  type  sufficiently  large.  Some  of  these  advertisements 
wouldn’t  sell  ice  at  the  equator  if  the  sales  depended  solely 
upon  the  arguments  put  forth  in  them. —  John  A.  Reddan. 


licity.  The  “  one-time  ”  advertiser  may  have  an  article 
which  offers  exceptional  value,  but  if  he  merely  plants  the 
seed  and  expects  the  crop  to  mature  without  further  effort 
on  his  part  he  will  very  likely  be  disappointed.  The  law  of 
the  harvest  is  to  reap  a  multiplicity  of  that  which  is  sown. 
But  it  is  equally  a  law  that  a  systematic  and  energetic  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  followed  by  the  farmer,  if  the  harvest  is  to 
come  up  to  expectations. —  John  A.  Reddan. 


A  MYSTERY  THAT  WORRIES  EDITORS. 

Newspaper  editors  know  how  exasperating  it  is  to  find 
mistakes  in  their  papers  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  that 
are  taken  to  keep  them  out.  How  glaring  errors  in  the 
spelling  of  familiar  names  can  pass  the  copyreader,  the 
proofreader,  the  make-up,  editor  and  several  other  sharp- 
eyed  men  and  get  into  the  paper  undetected  is  a  mysteiy. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Editor  and  Publisher  Gen.  Felix 
Agnus’  name  was  misspelled,  the  name  of  his  paper  was  i 
given  as  the  Sun  instead  of  the  American,  and  he  was  cred-  j 

ited  with  having  a  son  when  he  has  none.  The  fact  that  ) 

General  Agnus  is  one  of  the  Editor  and  Publisher’s  oldest  i 
friends  and  subscribers  makes  these  mistakes  particularly 
provoking. —  Editor  and  Publisher.  \ 
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Too  Busy. 

Of  all  the  people  on  earth,  the  average  printer  is  the 
busiest.  He  is  just  on  the  jump  from  early  moiming  until 
late  at  nig’ht.  His  hours  are  filled  with  nerve-racking 
strain,  and  his  energy  used  to  the  extreme.  Busy,  busy  as 
a  bee,  going  from  one  thing  to  another.  First  to  answer 
the  telephone,  open  his  mail,  wait  on  a  customer,  set  up 
a  job,  put  it  on  the  press,  now  get  and  cut  the  stock,  or 
sell  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  print  the  job,  talk  to  some  one 
else,  take  an  hour  to  eat  his  lunch,  and  just  so  busy  he 
doesn’t  know  what  to  do  next. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  how  much  these  printers  have  to 
do  —  and  you  would  think  that  they  would,  in  a  short  time, 
accumulate  for  themselves  so  much  of  the  money  of  the 
nation,  and  get  so  in  the  habit  of  making  and  getting  the 
money,  that  our  old  friend  John  D.  would  be  put  to  shame. 

The  printer  is  busy,  there  is  no  mistake,  and  that  is 
just  the  trouble  with  him.  He  is  so  short-sighted  and  has 
his  nose  so  close  to  the  grindstone,  that  he  can’t  lift  his 
eyes  and  see  the  dollars  that  are  his,  slipping  away  from 
him. 

When  an  organization  or  cost-system  enthusiast  tries 
to  talk  to  one  of  these  men,  he  listens  politely,  but  his  mind 
is  far  off,  and  not  really  understanding  what  is  being  said, 
and  when  a  meeting  is  to  be  held  he  is  “  too  busy  ”  getting- 
out  a  “  rush  ”  job  to  take  the  short  time  to  learn  anything. 
He  is  even  “  too  busy  ”  to  read  the  trade-paper,  and  only 
looks  at  the  pictures. 

When  you  want  a  printer  that  isn’t  “  too  busy  ”  to  talk 
about  cost  or  business  methods,  you  find  one  who  is  really 
making  money,  who  has  some  idea  as  to  costs,  and  keeps 
a  set  of  real  books,  or  has  a  bookkeeper  to  keep  them. 

There  is  not  a  cent  of  profit  in  the  proprietor  of  a  shop 
being  “  too  busy.”  Even  in  the  smallest  shop  he  must  have 
time  properly  to  look  after  his  business,  and  the  “  front  ” 
office  should  be  his  first  care.  More  money  can  be  lost 
through  the  management  of  the  front  office  than  can  ever 
be  made  in  the  workshop. 

Don’t  get  “  too  busy  ”  to  see  that  you  are  properly  paid 
for  the  product  of  your  plant. 

“  Too  busy  ”  has  put  many  a  printing  plant  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  and  the  proprietor  to  working  for  some  one  else. 

How  to  Estimate. 

A.  H.  P.  writes:  “  Would  you  mind  telling  me  where  I 
can  get  the  necessary  information  that  will  put  me  on  the 
right  road  to  develop,  step  by  step,  into  a  first-class  esti¬ 
mator  of  printing?  I  have  been  estimating  as  best  I  could 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  there  is  yet  much  that  I  can 
learn.” 

Answer. —  The  only  place  to  get  the  information  so 
that  you  may  become  an  estimator  is  from  a  cost  system. 
Certain  information  as  to  production  is  published  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  United  Typothete  has  published  a 
book  that  has  a  large  amount  of  statistics  and  averages 


which  are  valuable.  To  be  an  estimator  you  must  first  be 
fond  of  figures  and  details;  you  must  have  an  analytical 
mind  and  be  able  to  absorb  facts  and  figures  and  so  apply 
these  facts  and  figures  that  they  can  be  used  in  dissecting 
a  job  of  printing  and  make  them  coincide  with  the  cost 
and  averages  covering  a  wide  area  of  printing.  If  you 
can’t  grasp  that,  you  can  never  hope  to  be  an  estimator, 
and  must  remain  in  the  “  guesstimator  ”  class.  Estimators 
are  born,  not  made ;  just  like  poets  and  painters.  Some  men 
can  take  the  facts  from  cost  systems,  and  the  production  of 
work,  and  so  arrange  and  store  these  facts  for  future  use, 
that  in  looking  at  a  piece  of  work  they  can  arrive  at  a 
price  that  is  correct.  But  there  are  very  few  such  men 
in  existence  to-day.  Also,  an  estimator  may  be  absolutely 
correct  in  his  figures,  yet  through  some  error  in  doing  the 
work,  more  time  is  used  than  necessary.  Some  of  these 
instances  will  be  taken  up  later  in  articles  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  So,  you  must  continue  to  study,  and  watch  your 
cost  system,  analyze  each  individual  job,  take  averages 
through  your  entire  plant,  and  figure,  figure,  all  the  time. 
An  attempt  to  teach  estimating  by  mail  is  being  made.  It 
is  hoped  that  it  will  be  a  success,  and,  at  any  rate,  if  you 
can  afford  the  price,  the  course  will  do  you  no  harm.  It 
may  teach  you  how  to  do  it,  or  how  not  to  do  it.  Your 
cost  system,  in  the  end,  will  prove  that  to  you. 

Get  the  Money. 

What  is  the  use  of  doing  a  job  of  printing  and  not  get¬ 
ting  paid  for  it?  If  any  one  in  the  whole  world  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  his  money  promptly,  it  is  the  printer.  And  yet 
few  of  them  make  prompt  collections,  and  let  drag  month 
after  month  accounts  that  should  be  paid. 

It  is  extremely  poor  business  management  not  to  collect 
what  is  owing  you  on  the  date  it  is  due.  The  lack  of  this 
has  caused  many  an  otherwise  well-run  concern  to  fail. 
How  often  in  commercial  reports  comes  the  news,  “  Failed 
because  of  poor  collections.” 

The  idea  that  printers’  accounts  should  be  paid  the  first 
of  the  month  seems  to  be  instilled  into  the  business  world, 
but  the  idea  is  entirely  wrong.  Printing  is  cash,  and 
should  be  so  paid,  and  if  not,  an  additional  charge  should 
be  made  for  carrying  the  account. 

Some  time  ago,  one  of  the  large  electrotype  and  engra¬ 
ving  concerns  got  out  a  clever  slip,  which  it  sends  to  all 
those  who  do  not  pay  promptly,  with  a  statement  of  the 
account.  The  idea  can  just  as  well  be  applied  to  printing, 
and  will  perhaps  be  the  cause  of  getting  money  more 
promptly.  The  slip  reads  as  follows: 

ENGRAVINGS  AND  ELECTROTYPES  ARE  NOT  MERCHANDISE. 

From  the  first  stroke  of  the  pencil  by  the  artist  until  the  finished  product 
is  delivered,  labor  is  the  prime  factor. 

Prompt  payment  of  pay-rolls  is  required  by  law,  and  no  one  takes  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  law’s  demand  in  this. 

The  cost  of  the  material  is  a  small  factor  in  the  production  of  engra¬ 
vings  and  electrotypes,  and  yet  no  piece  of  material  can  be  returned  to  stock 
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and  sold  to  another  customer  any  more  than  can  the  labor  expended  be 
returned  and  sold. 

When  the  engraver  or  electrotyper  is  given  a  certain  piece  of  work  to  do 
he  is  in  the  position  of  a  foreman,  except  that  he  is  required  to  furnish  the 
funds  until  the  work  is  finished  and  paid  for. 

Our  terms:  In  accepting  the  accounts  of  companies,  firms  or  individuals 
satisfactorily  rated  by  the  mercantile  agencies,  we  expect  payment  during 
the  month  following  delivery. 

While  the  terms  as  to  printing  are  open  to  question,  yet 
the  meat  of  the  notice  is  so  good,  that  that  part  is  over¬ 
shadowed. 

Too  many  times  the  printer  finances  some  scheme,  and 
prints  a  lot  of  stationery  and  circulars,  waiting  for  the 
sale  of  stock,  or  prospects,  or  something  else;  and  in  the 
end,  maybe,  takes  stock  as  part  payment,  or  loses  a  good 
share  of  the  account  in  cash. 

This  is  truer  in  publishing  papers  or  magazines  for 
others.  A  recent  failure  of  a  magazine  in  New  York 
shows  a  printer  badly  “  in  ”  on  the  deal,  when  he  should 
have  demanded  cash  in  advance  and  prompt  payment  upon 
completion.  If  more  of  this  were  done,  there  would  be 
fewer  fly-by-night  and  mushroom  papers  and  magazines,  to 
say  nothing  of  promotion  concerns  with  little  behind  them, 
except  the  printed  matter  obtained  on  credit  from  some 
easy  printer. 

Get  the  money,  and  —  if  not  backed  by  a  reliable  con¬ 
cern  that  pays  on  the  dot  —  get  it  in  advance. 

Another  Attempt  to  “Beat  the  Printer.” 

Last  month  in  this  department  attention  was  called  to 
a  State  that  was  attempting  to  obtain  printing  below  cost, 
and  now  another  case  has  developed,  but  along  a  slightly 
different  line. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  idea  that  there  is  an  immense 
fortune  to  be  made  out  of  doing  printing,  and  every  time 
some  large  institution  begins  to  have  a  lot  of  printing  to 
do,  some  one  connected  with  it  gets  a  “  bug  ”  in  his  ear 
that  they  ought  to  have  their  own  plant,  do  their  own 
printing  and  save  all  kinds  of  money. 

The  most  recent  attempt  is  the  Ohio  State  University 
at  Columbus.  There  is  an  attempt  being  made  to  put  a 
plant  in  that  institution,  but  the  printers  of  the  State  are 
alive,  and  are  conducting  a  campaign  to  show  the  policy  of 
the  whole  thing. 

Every  country  printer  is  affected  by  this  —  even  if  he 
doesn’t  do  a  cent’s  worth  of  the  work.  It  is  not  only  the 
“  high-man’s  ”  troubles,  but  yours  as  well.  You  can  not 
afford  to  be  selfish  in  this  matter,  for  if  plants  of  this  kind 
are  allowed  to  start  without  a  protest,  not  only  is  there 
liable  to  be  no  end  of  it  all,  but  in  a  few  years  a  lot  of 
“  junk  ”  is  thrown  upon  the  market. 

Besides  that,  in  private  plants  for  State  institutions 
there  is  a  tendency  to  “  rush  into  print  ”  and  print  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  necessary,  making  a  waste  of  public 
money.  If  one  State  institution  starts,  others  follow,  and 
as  the  different  institutions  are  scattered  all  over  the  State, 
and  reach  a  large  number  of  printers  who  do  more  or  less 
work  for  them,  the  aggregate  loss  to  the  trade  is  heavy. 

The  country  newspaper  has  a  wonderful  influence,  and 
no  man  in  politics  can  fight  a  united  press.  It  is  up  to 
the  country  printer  to  protect  his  business  interests  regard¬ 
less  of  political  parties,  and  he  should  at  once  protest  pub¬ 
licly  through  his  paper,  and  privately  by  letter,  against 
taking  a  portion  of  his  livelihood  from  him  to  meet  the 
crack-brain  ideas  of  some  theorist.  The  time  to  act  is  all 
times,  and  every  member  of  the  legislature  of  every  State, 
before  he  is  supported  by  any  newspaper,  should  be  plainly 
given  to  understand  that  the  country  printer  is  a  power, 


and  wants  only  a  fair  deal,  fair  prices,  and  to  be  allowed  > 
to  get  his  portion  of  the  State  printing.  ! 

There  is  a  need  of  reform  in  the  letting  of  contracts  i 
and  the  setting  of  prices  for  State,  county,  city  and  all  | 
public  printing.  i 

The  method  to-day  is  unfair,  unjust,  and  leads  to  graft. 

It  is  up  to  the  country  printer  to  help  reform  this  one 
thing.  Get  busy! 


GREAT  EASTERN  COST  GATHERING. 

That  the  East  is  aroused  about  the  cost  question  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  meetings  at  Boston  last  fall  and  at 
Philadelphia  on  January  16  and  17  prove  it,  for  both  have 
the  distinction  of  having  been  attended  by  about  eight  hun¬ 
dred  persons.  The  Philadelphia  session  is  said  by  observers 
to  have  reached  high-water  mark  in  point  of  enthusiasm 
and  strict  attention  to  business.  An  innovation  was  the 
policy  of  keeping  the  audience  under  the  same  roof  from 
the  opening  to  the  closing  of  the  day.  Luncheon  and  the 
informal  banquet  were  served  in  the  hall  which  is  the 
home  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  There  was  some  vaudeville  at 
the  banquet  and  a  stereopticon  lecture  by  the  printer- 
orator,  Henry  P.  Porter,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on 
“  The  Printer  and  the  Dollar.” 

The  feature  of  the  banquet,  however,  was  the  two-act 
play,  “  The  Revised  Proof,”  which  originated  with  the 
Philadelphia  organization.  The  preliminaries  were  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  E.  Lawrence  Fell,  who  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  after  which  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cochran  invoked  the 
divine  blessing  and  Mayor  Blankenburg  welcomed  the 
guests  in  behalf  of  the  city,  and  George  H.  Buchanan 
“  greeted  ”  them  in  the  name  of  the  local  printers.  Capt. 
J.  Steams  Cushing,  president  of  the  United  Typothetse, 
responded  to  the  welcoming  speeches. 

E.  Lawi’ence  Fell,  of  Philadelphia,  was  named  perma¬ 
nent  chairman,  and  W.  J.  Eynon,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  W.  H.  Albright,  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  were  selected 
as  secretaries.  In  naming  Robert  N.  Fell,  of  Philadelphia, 
as  treasurer  it  was  mentioned  that  his  office  is  on  the  site 
occupied  by  Benjamin  Franklin’s  office  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago. 

After  the  assembly’s  organization  J.  A.  Morgan,  of 
Chicago,  chairman  of  the  American  Printers’  Cost  Com¬ 
mission,  spoke  on  the  “  Importance  of  the  Cost  System,” 
which  he  declared  was  “  a  tabulation  of  the  units  of  prod¬ 
uct,”  and  asserted  there  was  “  just  as  truly  a  fixed  cost  for 
every  hour  of  composition,  presswork  or  binding  as  for  a 
ream  of  paper  which  the  printer  purchases.” 

Speaking  on  “  The  Printer  of  the  Future,”  J.  Clyde 
Oswald,  editor  of  The  American  Printer,  said  the  standard 
of  the  business  and  the  men  engaged  in  it  were  steadily 
advancing,  which  augured  well  for  the  future. 

Franklin  W.  Heath,  secretary  of  the  United  Typothetse, 
spoke  on  “  The  Need  of  Cooperation,”  and  lauded  the  work 
of  cost  congresses. 

Illness  prevented  the  attendance  of  G.  H.  Gardner,  of 
Cleveland,  so  his  paper  on  “  The  Printer  as  a  Business 
Man  ”  was  read  by  Julius  Weyl,  of  Philadelphia. 

Albert  W.  Finlay,  of  Boston,  talked  on  “  The  Meaning 
and  Necessity  of  Cost  Finding,”  and  took  occasion  to  con¬ 
demn  the  methods  employed  by  some  machinery-makers  in 
showing  low  cost  of  production.  He  said  these  methods 
militated  against  the  interests  of  the  employing  printer. 

Chadwick  P.  Cummings,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  his  chart- 
illustrated  “  Demonstration  of  the  Standai’d  Cost-finding 
System,”  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Sandwiched  among  these  city  printers  was  0.  D.  Shock, 
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president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Editorial  Association,  who 
handled  “  The  Country  Newspaper  and  Job  Office.”  He 
said  the  support  received  by  the  local  newspaper  and  job 
printer  is  the  truest  index  of  the  status  of  a  community. 

Following  the  banquet  and  entertainment  mentioned 
above,  Mr.  Porter,  of  Boston,  opened  the  second  day’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  telling  his  auditors  “  What  Organization  and 
the  Cost  System  and  Organization  Can  Do  for  the  Printer.” 

In  an  address  on  “  What  the  Cost  System  Has  Done 
for  the  Printers  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,”  J.  E.  Wade, 
of  that  city,  denounced  the  practice  of  soliciting  business 
already  awai’ded  to  another  firm,  characterizing  the  act  as 
being  “  pure  robbery.” 

Edgar  Barnes,  a  bank  attorney,  spoke  on  “  The  Printer 
and  His  Banker,”  proving  a  Job’s  comforter  when  he  said: 


FIRST  COLORADO  COST  CONGRESS. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  numerous  gatherings  of  printers 
that  Denver,  Colorado,  has  had  in  the  past  few  years  was 
held  January  8  and  9,  when  the  first  Colorado  Cost  Congress 
met  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Colorado  State  Edito¬ 
rial  Association  and  the  Denver  branch  of  the  United 
Typothetse  of  America.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers  and  printers  were  present,  and  the  success 
of  the  meeting  can  be  largely  attributed  to  the  work  of 
Chairman  George  E.  Hosmer,  Colorado  State  Commissioner 
of  Printing,  and  Secretary  William  G.  Chamberlain,  who  is 
also  secretary  of  the  Denver  Typothetje. 

Following  the  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Editorial  Association,  which  were  held  on  Monday,  the  first 
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“  Often  a  printing-office  stands  for  only  so  much  old  iron, 
and  credit  is  extended  more  on  the  character  of  the  printer 
than  on  the  worth  of  the  collateral.” 

W.  J.  Eynon,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  dilated  on  “  What 
the  Cost  System  and  Cooperation  Has  Done  for  the  Print¬ 
ers  of  This  Country,”  while  John  M.  Imrie,  of  Toronto, 
told  about  “  The  Cost  System  and  the  Canadian  Printer.” 
George  H.  Perry,  of  New  York  city,  rather  “  knocked  ”  the 
job-printer’s  trade  when  he  said  “  One  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  is  worth  a  ton  of  other  advertising,”  in  his 
address  on  “  The  Printer  as  an  Advertiser.”  The  ever- 
active  Alfred  J,  Ferris,  secretary  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  merits  of  cooperative  insurance. 


The  secret  of  art  in  printing,  as  in  all  other  industries, 
can  be  cited  in  one  sentence,  and  that  is  simplicity,  com¬ 
bined  with  careful  attention  to  every  detail. —  British 
Printer. 


day  of  the  meeting,  the  subject  of  cost  finding  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  F.  B.  Abernathy,  the  president  of  the  Denver 
Typothetse,  who  spoke  on  “  The  Principles  Involved  in  the 
Cost  Finding  Movement.” 

At  7  P.M.  a  banquet  was  served  in  the  convention  hall 
of  the  Albany  hotel,  and  immediately  following  this  Chair¬ 
man  Hosmer  introduced  Otto  Thum,  who  in  turn  intro¬ 
duced  H.  W.  Flagg,  assistant  secretary  of  the  United 
Typothetje,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Flagg  gave  a  very  interesting  chart  demonstration 
of  “  Finding  the  Cost,”  showing  upon  large  charts  all  the 
forms  used  in  the  standard  uniform  cost-finding  system, 
and  explaining  how  each  of  the  forms  was  used. 

He  made  his  remarks  particularly  applicable  to  the 
country  printers  and  editors  who  were,  many  of  them, 
unfamiliar  with  the  system,  and  showed  them  how  the 
system  could  be  adapted  with  beneficial  results  to  even 
the  smallest  plant.  He  showed  how  the  overhead  or  office 
expense  of  every  plant  is  a  large  percentage  of  the  total 
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operating  expense,  and  that  the  cost  of  work  in  the  small 
town  is  not  necessarily  less  than  in  the  city,  because  the 
cost  of  doing-  business  must  be  apportioned  to  fewer  hours 
of  productive  time  in  the  plant.  Generally,  he  considered 
that  the  cost  of  work  in  the  country  is  higher  than  in  the 
city,  which  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  many  of  those 
present. 

Mr.  Flagg  further  stated  that  the  records  of  the  cost 
system  should  be  kept  in  the  office  safe  each  night,  and  that 
the  system  is  valuable  if  for  nothing  else  than  for  the 
showing  of  work  done  on  incompleted  woi’k  that  can  be 
made  to  the  fire-insurance  companies  in  case  of  fire  in  this 
way.  He  said  that  in  a  recent  large  fire  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  the  insurance  companies  settled  with  a  printing- 
house  for  this  work  without  question,  when  otherwise  noth¬ 
ing  might  have  been  paid  for  this  loss  because  the  value  of 
the  incompleted  work  could  not  be  shown. 

Mr.  Flagg  invited  questions  regarding  the  cost  system, 
and  explained  in  answer  to  these  how  the  system  could  be 
adapted  to  the  small  shop,  and  how  little  time  was  required 
to  keep  the  simple  records,  which  he  characterized  as 
merely  addition  and  division. 

Following  Mr.  Flagg,  Joseph  Hays,  of  Chicago,  spoke 
briefly  on  the  need  of  standardizing  the  printing  business. 

Tuesday  morning  Carl  Anderson,  of  Fort  Collins,  intro¬ 
duced  the  subject  of  “  Cost  Finding  as  Applied  to  a  Com¬ 
bination  Newspaper  and  Job  Plant.”  After  outlining  the 
subject  briefly  he  turned  it  over  to  Ralph  A.  Goff,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  same  plant  —  the  Courier  Printing  &  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  —  who  told  of  the  way  in  which  they 
handled  the  two  departments,  treating  the  newspaper  as  a 
job  in  the  job  department,  which  he  said  proves  a  success¬ 
ful  method  of  treating  the  newspaper  in  a  combination 
shop.  Discussion  followed  the  paper. 

B.  F.  Scribner,  of  the  Franklin  Press,  Pueblo,  spoke  on 
“  Correct  Selling  Prices,”  and  while  admitting  that  he 
could  not  fully  decide  the  question,  he  shed  bright  light  on 
the  subject  for  those  present.  The  gist  of  his  remarks  was 
to  the  effect  that,  knowing  the  cost  of  production  as  it  can 
be  known  through  cost-finding  systems  the  printer  should 
get  a  fair  profit  from  his  work  and  on  his  investment. 

“  Benefit  of  the  Cost-finding  System  ”  was  ably  dis¬ 
cussed  by  D.  S.  Gilmore,  of  Colorado  Springs,  who  has  been 
an  insistent  booster  for  the  system  ever  since  his  firm 
installed  it  about  a  year  ago.  Some  of  the  benefits  that  he 
mentioned  are  that  the  system  will  take  the  conceit  out 
of  printers  who  have  been  deceiving  themselves,  and  put 
brains  in  place  of  this  conceit;  that  it  will  bring  a  profit 
to  the  printer  on  his  work  and  will  place  him  on  a  much 
better  footing  with  his  customers  in  securing  fair  prices. 

E.  L.  Bristol,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  who  was  to  speak 
on  “  What  Membership  in  the  U.  T.  A.  Means  to  the  Small 
Printer,”  was  unable  to  be  present,  and  his  paper  was  read 
by  Secretary  William  G.  Chamberlain,  Jr.  Mr.  Bristol  was 
of  the  opinion  that  membership  in  the  Typothete  was  as 
important  to  the  small  printer  as  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
large  plant,  although  the  small  printers  are  usually  slower 
to  realize  this.  He  recommended  the  work  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  highly,  and  urged  every  printer  to  adopt  the  cost 
system  if  he  had  not  already  done  so. 

Charles  F.  Hynes,  superintendent  of  the  Smith-Brooks 
Printing  Company,  Denver,  spoke  on  “  The  Cost  System  as 
an  Efficiency  Promoter,”  and  cited  instances  from  his  own 
experience  in  directing  the  work  of  a  large  plant  where  the 
cost  system  benefits  largely  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
employees  and  the  service  of  a  plant. 

Guy  U.  Hardy,'  of  Canon  City,  spoke  on  “  How  to  Pro¬ 
tect  Ourselves  from  Bad  Debts.”  The  substance  of  his 


remai-ks  were:  Don’t  make  bad  debts.  If  you  have  made 
them,  collect  them  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  if  you  can’t 
collect  them  charge  them  off  and  forget  about  them  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  committee,  which  had  been  appointed  to  report  on  | 
the  matter  of  a  permanent  organization,  reported  at  the  i 
close  of  the  Tuesday  session  through  the  chairman,  F.  B.  } 
Abernathy,  recommending  that  a  permanent  organization 
be  effected  to  be  known  as  the  Colorado  Cost  Congress,  and  ! 
that  the  constitution  and  by-laws  be  left  to  the  following  | 
tentative  officers:  President,  D.  S.  Gilmore,  Colorado  ! 
Springs;  first  vice-president,  Carl  Anderson,  Fort  Collins;  | 
second  vice-president,  C.  E.  Adams,  Montrose;  treasurer, 
Frank  Wright,  Trinidad,  and  secretary,  William  G.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Denver.  This  recommendation  was  adopted,  and,  | 
after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  general  committee  of  arrange-  ! 
ments,  the  first  Colorado  Cost  Congress  adjourned.  , 

Following  were  the  members  of  the  joint  committee  ! 
who  had  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  congress:  | 

Representing  Colorado  Editorial  Association  —  George  , 
E.  Hosmer  (chairman),  Morgan  County  Herald',  Carl  ■ 
Anderson,  Fort  Collins  Courier;  Charles  H.  Wolfe,  Greeley 
Tribune.  Representing  Denver  Branch  United  Typothete  ' 
of  America  —  William  J.  Burke,  the  Williamson-Haffner 
Company;  Otto  F.  Thum,  the  Majestic  Printers;  R.  E.  i 
Merritt,  the  Merritt  Printing  &  Stationery  Company;  Will¬ 
iam  G.  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  secretary,  Denver  Printing  &  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  _ _ _ 

PACIFIC  COAST  COST  CONGRESS,  FEBRUARY  ' 
19  TO  21. 

The  printing  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  hold  its  | 
second  cost  congress  at  Los  Angeles  on  Monday,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  February  19  to  21.  The  publicity  com¬ 
mittee  says  the  weather  man  has  guaranteed  a  temperature  ' 
of  between  65°  and  75°,  so  a  large  attendance  is  expected. 
Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma,  Vancouver,  San  Fran-  ‘ 
cisco,  Sacramento  and  San  Jose  will  each  send  one  or  more 
representative  men  to  participate  in  the  symposium,  which 
is  to  be  a  feature  of  the  gathering.  It  will  consist  of  recitals 
of  the  accomplishments  of  organizations,  comparisons  of 
methods  for  influencing  or  controlling  selling  prices,  data 
about  equipment  and  product,  and  the  handling  of  credit 
and  collections. 

At  this  writing  the  partial  program  includes  a  paper  by 
Chadwick  P.  Cummings,  of  Philadelphia,  on  “  Estimating, 
the  ‘Follow-Up’  of  the  Cost  System”;  W.  Elno  Beavis,  of 
Los  Angeles,  will  talk  on  “  From  the  Customer  to  the  Fac¬ 
tory,”  giving  an  analysis  of  an  order  for  printing  from  the 
salesman  to  the  workman,  showing  what  to  do  and  what  : 
not  to  do;  Senator  Seneca  C.  Beach,  of  Portland,  will  ride 
an  old  hobby  of  his  when  he  speaks  on  “  The  New  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Supply  Man  and  the  Printer,”  telling  what  has 
been  accomplished  and  suggesting  reforms  for  the  future;  ^ 
P.  C.  Kenyon,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  will  answer  the  query 
“  Does  the  Cost  System  Cure  All  the  Ills  of  the  Printing 
Business?  ”  and  there  will  be  a  demonstration  of  the  Stand-  ^ 
ard  Cost  System,  in  which  the  new  charts  of  the  United  ; 
Typothete  will  be  used. 

Not  all  the  time  will  be  taken  up  with  business,  as  that 
would  not  be  Californialike.  The  enteiffainment  program 
includes  a  general  reception  on  Monday  evening,  a  luncheon  | 
for  the  delegates  and  a  sightseeing  trip  for  the  ladies  on 
Tuesday,  who  will  be  tendered  a  reception  on  "Wednesday 
afternoon,  while  all  will  be  entertained  at  a  theater  party  , 
at  night.  Thursday  will  be  playday  entirely,  the  party 
leaving  at  10  a.m.  for  a  trip  to  Mount  Lowe,  where  lunch 
will  be  served. 
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Capt.  John  Franklin  Cothran. 

Capt.  John  Franklin  Cothran,  founder  of  the  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Item,  and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  died  on 
December  13  at  his  home,  in  Mobile.  Captain  Cothran 
began  his  career  in  the  printing  business  as  “  devil  ”  on 
the  Marion  (Ala.)  News,  and  had  as  his  companion  on  the 
paper  Col.  Sumpter  Lea,  who  later  became  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  lawyers  of  the  State.  After  the  war  Captain  Cothran 
returned  to  Mobile  and  engaged  in  the  job-printing  busi¬ 
ness.  At  the  close  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic,  in  1897,  he 
began  the  publication  of  the  Mobile  Daily  Item,  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  president  of  the  company  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Col.  John  H.  Filler. 

Col.  John  H.  Filler,  editor,  lawyer  and  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  died  at  the  home  of  his  brother — W.  H.  Filler — ■ 
at  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  on  December  30.  When  twenty- 
one  years  old  Colonel  Filler  edited  the  Bedford  (Pa.) 
Inquirer,  later  taking  up  the  practice  of  law.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  he  raised  the  first  company  in  Bedford 
county,  being  Company  G,  Thirteenth  Regiment,  for  three 
months*'  service.  Reenlisting,  he  served  throughout  the 
struggle,  and  was  mustered  out  as  colonel  of  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  After  the  war 
he  served  as  an  officer  in  the  regular  army  stationed  at 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  but  resigned  shortly  and  reentered 
journalistic  work.  He  was  editor  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  1881  he  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  and  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  that  paper  when  stricken  with  his  final  illness.  Colonel 
Filler  was  eighty-three  years  of  age,  having  been  born  at 
Bedford,  July  18,  1829. 

Harrison  T.  Chandler. 

Harrison  T.  Chandler,  president  of  the  Chandler  & 
Price  Company,  manufacturer  of  printing-presses  and 
printing  machinery,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  passed  away  at  his 
home,  10007  Euclid  avenue,  that  city,  on  January  1,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one  years. 

Mr.  Chandler  was  born  in  Chandlerville,  Illinois,  and 
when  twenty-two  years  old  entered  the  service  of  his  coun- 
tiy  as  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  serving  throughout  the 
conflict.  After  peace  had  been  declared  in  1865,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  birthplace,  and  entered  the  banking  busi¬ 
ness,  later  becoming  the  head  of  the  bank  at  Chandler¬ 
ville.  In  1881  he  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  Cleveland  Type  Foundry,  serving  as  one 
of  its  officers  for  three  years,  when  he  formed  a  partner¬ 
ship,  under  the  name  of  Chandler  &  Price,  for  manufac¬ 
turing  printing  machinery.  In  1895  the  company  was 
incorporated,  Mr.  Chandler  being  elected  president  of  the 
corporation,  and  serving  in  that  capacity  until  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Few  men  with  successful  business  careers  have  been 
able  to  gain  and  hold  the  good  will,  implicit  faith,  and 


unfeigned  loyalty  of  their  associates  to  the  degree  which 
marks  the  record  of  Mr.  Chandler.  His  consideration  for 
others  was  so  prominent  and  beautiful  a  characteristic  in 
all  of  his  dealings  that  his  great  unselfishness  will  ever  be 
remembered  by  those  who  knew  him  well.  And  his  hon¬ 
esty  and  integrity  can  not  better  be  expressed  than  in  the 
words  of  a  friend  who  enjoyed  a  “  thirty-one  years’ 


HARRISON  T.  CHANDLER. 

acquaintance,  and  not  an  intimation  that  could  be  aught 
but  honest  and  straight  as  God  meant  all  men  to  be.” 

Mr.  Chandler  entered  the  field  of  printing-machinery 
manufacture  in  comparatively  recent  year’s,  yet  his  name 
and  his  products  have  become  favorably  known  not  ortly  in 
all  of  the  United  States  but  throughout  Europe  and  in 
some  of  the  Asiatic  countries.  During  his  manufacturing 
career,  42,562  presses  and  5,505  paper-cutters  were  built 
and  sold  by  his  company,  and  it  is  said  that  not  a  single 
machine  proved  to  be  defective. 

Mr.  Chandler  was  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason,  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Ath- 
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letic  Club,  the  Union  Club,  and  was  interested  in  various 
local  industries.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  daughters  — 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Tucker  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Frackelton. 

Ed^ar  B.  Woodward. 

Edgar  B.  Woodward,  president  of  the  Woodward  & 
Tiernan  Printing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  died  at  his 
home  in  that  city  on  December  15,  after  an  illness  of  more 
than  a  year  from  stomach  trouble.  He  had  a  nervous 
breakdown  about  two  years  ago,  when  he  went  to  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  returning  after  several  months  greatly 


EDGAR  B.  WOODWARD. 

improved  in  health.  It  was  not  long  after  he  resumed  his 
duties,  however,  that  he  again  became  ill.  One  side  of  his 
face  became  paralyzed,  and  the  condition  slowly  spread  to 
other  parts  of  his  body.  Mr.  Woodward,  on  the  death  of 
his  father  —  William  H.  Woodward  —  succeeded  as  head 
of  the  firm  in  1904,  and  had  exerted  a  big  influence  in 
making  the  name  of  Woodward  &  Tieman  favorably  known 
throughout  the  West.  Besides  his  son  and  wife,  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  is  survived  by  three  sisters  and  three  brothers.  The 
brothers  in  St.  Louis  are:  Walter  B.  and  Louis  B.  Wood¬ 
ward.  Julius  W.  Woodward,  a  third  brother,  is  an  officer 
in  the  United  States  army,  stationed  in  Montana.  The  sis¬ 
ters  in  St.  Louis  are:  Mrs.  Mary  Ernst  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Mead.  Mrs.  J.  Dillon,  a  third  sister,  resides  in  Texas. 

David  Reid. 

David  Reid,  journeyman  printer,  well  known  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  died  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  22.  “  Dave,”  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  was  noted 

for  his  quick  wit  and  art  of  repartee,  as  well  as  for  his 
genial  disposition  and  big  heart.  Born  in  Philadelphia 
fifty-six  years  ago,  he  was  of  the  old  school  of  printers,  and 
although  he  had  spent  twenty-five  years  in  Burlington, 
Iowa,  he  had  traveled  over  a  large  part  of  the  United 
States  during  the  later  period  of  his  life  and  was  known  in 
many  composing-rooms.  He  is  survived  by  three  brothers 
and  three  sisters  —  Millard  Reid,  of  Burlington ;  Charles 
and  Frank  Reid,  Mrs.  Ed.  Vanderpool,  Mrs.  Mary  Burnett 
and  Miss  Jennie  Reid,  of  Chicago. 


James  F.  D.  Garfield. 

James  F.  D.  Garfield,  a  pioneer  in  the  early  journalism 
of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  and  later  prominent  in  busi¬ 
ness  circles,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  December  14. 
Mr.  Garfield  was  born  in  Langdon,  New  Hampshire,  in  1828. 
He  early  learned  the  printer’s  trade  and  was  engaged  in 
the  business  for  a  number  of  years.  From  1852  to  1860 
he  owned  the  Fitchburg  Sentinel,  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  his  brother.  Afterward  he  engaged  in  various 
business  lines  and  activities.  In  recent  years  he  had  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  interests  of  the  Fitchburg  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  and  had  contributed  the  site  on  which  the  new 
home  of  the  society  is  being  erected. 


GASOLINE  BULLETIN. 

A  pint  of  gasoline  left  open  in  a  basin  in  a  room  at  a 
normal  or  average  temperature  will  entirely  evaporate  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  gasoline  vapor  is  heavier  than  the 
air  and  sinks  immediately  to  the  floor,  and  unless  it  is  dis¬ 
turbed  by  active  air  currents  will  remain  in  the  room  for 
many  hours.  One  pint  of  gasoline  will  make  two  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  explosive  mixture.  Without  becoming  too 
scientific,  it  may  be  said  that  this  gasoline  vapor  is  seven 
times  more  powerful  than  gunpowder. 

Every  gasoline  explosion  and  fire  that  occurs  in  the 
home  is  due  to  ignorance  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  user.  Gloves  must  be  cleaned,  fabrics  must  be  dipped 
in  gasoline  or  alcohol  and  their  use  will  continue.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  user  should  have  all 
the  information  possible  about  the  danger  incurred. 

Gasoline  should  be  used  in  open  air  wherever  possible, 
but  if  it  must  be  used  in  the  house,  all  the  windows  should 
be  opened  wide  and  a  sufficient  draft  created  to  drive  all 
the  vapor  from  the  room.  It  is  almost  criminal  to  use 
gasoline  in  the  kitchen  or  other  rooms  where  it  is  exposed 
to  fire.  The  vapor  has  been  known  to  jump  thirty  feet 
from  a  tank  in  the  open  air  and  explode  with  such  violence 
as  to  wreck  the  tank-car  and  burn  all  the  buildings  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  touch  a  match  to  it.  A  spark 
from  the  heel  of  a  shoe  striking  a  tack  or  nail  will  explode 
the  vapor.  A  lighted  gas  jet  will  produce  the  same  result. 
Keep  gasoline  away  from  every  kind  of  flame,  even  if  that 
flame  is  enclosed  as  in  a  stove  or  furnace. 

Articles  dipped,  washed  or  soaked  in  gasoline  give  off 
an  explosive  vapor  for  hours  after.  They  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  aired  before  being  used  and  always  kept  away  from 
exposed  flame.  A  woman  cleaned  her  gloves  with  gaso¬ 
line.  An  hour  later  she  put  them  on  to  go  out.  Before 
leaving  the  house  she  stopped  to  light  the  gas.  The  gloves 
caught  fire  and  severely  burned  her  hands  and  arms.  This 
occurred  in  Rochester. —  William  J.  Trimble,  Chairman, 
Fire  Prevention  Committee,  Rochester  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  _ 


KINDLY  MAIL  CHECK. 

How  dear  to  our  heart  is  the  steady  subscriber 
Who  pays  in  advante  at  the  birth  of  each  year, 

Who  lays  down  the  money  and  does  it  quite  gladly, 

And  casts  ’round  the  office  a  halo  of  cheer. 

He  never  says,  “  Stop  it ;  I  can  not  afford  it, 

I’m  getting  more  papers  than  now  I  can  read.” 

But  always  says,  “  Send  it ;  our  people  all  like  it  — 

In  fact  we  all  think  it  a  help  and  a  need.” 

How  welcome  his  check  when  it  reaches  our  sanctum. 

How  it  makes  our  pulse  throb ;  how  it  makes  our  hearts  dance. 
We  outwardly  thank  him ;  we  inwardly  bless  him  — 

The  steady  subscriber  who  pays  in  advance. 
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Brief  nsention  of  men  and  events  associated  with  the  printing  and  allied  industries  will  be  published  under  this  heading.  Items  for 

this  department  should  be  sent  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 


To  Install  New  Plant. 

The  Boatwi’ight  Brothers  Company,  of  Danville,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  whose  printing  plant  and  bindery  were  recently 
destroyed  by  fire,  has  announced  that  new  equipment  will 
be  purchased  and  the  business  reestablished.  Supply  houses 
have  been  asked  to  forward  catalogues. 

Printer  Is  Good  Farmer. 

That  a  printer  may  become  a  farmer  and  still  be  suc¬ 
cessful  has  been  demonstrated  by  Will  Ennis,  an  old-time 
printer  and  foreman  of  this  city,  who  five  years  ago  rented 
a  farm  near  Lamoille,  in  this  county,  says  the  Burlington 
(Iowa)  Gazette.  In  the  five  years  Ennis  has  made  from 
his  rented  land  enough  money  to  buy  320  acres  in  Pine 
county,  Minnesota,  and  have  in  cash  besides  the  sum  of 
$3,285.  Ennis  will  move  to  his  new  home  in  Minnesota  in 
the  spring. 

Printers  of  Eastern  Canada  to  Have  Congress. 

The  tentative  program  of  the  Cost  Congress  of  the 
Printers  of  Eastern  Canada,  received  just  as  we  were 
closing  our  forms,  indicates  that  the  meeting,  scheduled 
for  February  22  and  23  at  Toronto,  will  be  the  most 
important  so  far  held  in  that  country  affecting  printers. 
Secretary  Chester  B.  Ames  states  that  an  attendance  of 
about  five  hundred  is  expected,  and  the  program  is  rich 
with  interesting  subjects  and  able  speakers,  some  of  whom 
have  achieved  an  international  reputation. 

Classed  as  Lithographic  Prints. 

Gelatin  printed  post-cards  have  been  placed  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  lithographic  prints  by  the  Board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers,  so  far  as  the  tariff  act  of  1897  is  con¬ 
cerned.  H.  Hagemeister  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  some  time 
ago  imported  some  of  these  cards,  and  Collector  Loeb 
classed  them  as  printed  matter,  returning  them  for  duty, 
with  a  tax  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  value.  The  board 
reverses  the  collector,  sustaining  the  claim  that  the  cards 
come  under  the  head  of  lithographic  prints. 

The  Roberts  Fire  Leads  to  Consolidation. 

Those  who  have  observed  Robert  E.  Ewing,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama,  at  printers’  meetings  have  been  impressed 
with  his  possession  of  two  standing-out  qualities  —  energy 
and  directness.  In  business  he  demonstrates  those  quali¬ 
ties.  The  plant  of  his  firm  was  destroyed  on  November  24, 
when  he  promised  to  open  soon  “  bigger  and  better  than 
ever.”  Within  the  space  of  three  weeks  Mr.  Ewing’s  firm 
—  Roberts  &  Son  —  announced  it  had  acquired  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Roberts  Printing  Company.  This  concern  has 
been  in  existence  since  1872,  and  its  chief  —  Charles  Rob¬ 
erts —  retires  to  essay  public  life,  being  a  candidate  for 
membership  on  the  board  of  revenue  of  Jefferson  county, 
Alabama.  Though  the  same  gentlemen  are  officers  of  both 


companies,  it  is  the  present  plan  to  continue  the  business 
under  the  old  firm  names.  The  building  of  Roberts  &  Son 
is  to  be  rebuilt  immediately;  meanwhile  that  firm  has  taken 
possession  of  the  building  and  plant  of  the  Roberts  Printing 
Company  and  is  handling  all  orders.  The  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Roberts  &  Son  is  composed  of  the  following  gentle¬ 
men:  Robert  W.  Ewing,  president;  Richard  W.  Massey, 
vice-president;  James  G.  Smith,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
G.  F.  Thum,  superintendent  of  plant;  W.  B.  Dickerson, 
E.  M.  Tutwiler,  R.  T.  Anderson,  Hill  Ferguson  and  Rich¬ 
ard  V.  Evans. 

New  Printing  Concern  at  Providence. 

Frederick  C.  Jones  and  Robert  B.  Jones,  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Albei’t  C.  Venner,  of  Warwick,  have 
filed  articles  of  association  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
creating  the  Edward  S.  Jones  Company,  to  engage  in  the 
general  printing  and  engraving  business  at  Providence. 
The  new  concern  will  specialize  in  half-tones  and  the  three 
and  four  color  process,  together  with  embossing  and  fine 
catalogue  work.  The  officers  are :  President  and  treasurer, 
Frederick  C.  Jones;  secretary,  Robert  B.  Jones;  superin¬ 
tendent,  A.  C.  Venner. 

Periodical  Publishers  to  Have  Noted  Guests, 

On  February  2,  the  Periodical  Publishers’  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  and  dinner  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  According  to 
the  latest  acceptances  received  by  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dinner  will  take  the  line  of 
a  forum  for  prominent  presidential  possibilities.  Senator 
La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin;  Governor  Wilson,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  are  among  the  guests  who  are 
expected  to  be  present  at  the  table  surrounded  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  periodical  publishers,  editors  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  more  great  newspapers,  and  four  hundred  or  more 
famous  writers  and  artists. 

Teller-Hurst  En^ravln^  Co.  of  Rochester,  New  York. 

Victor  W.  Hurst,  who  has  been  actively  connected  with 
the  Syracuse  Teller-Hurst  Engraving  Company,  has  sev¬ 
ered  his  connection  with  the  Syracuse  organization  and  has 
taken  over  the  Rochester  Teller-Hurst  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany,  a  separate  corporation  which  was  organized  a  year 
ago  to  do  high-grade  colorwork.  The  Syracuse  Teller- 
Hurst  Engraving  Company  was  formerly  the  H.  J.  Ormsbee 
Engraving  Company,  one  of  the  first  engraving  concerns 
in  the  United  States.  The  Rochester  Teller-Hurst  Engra¬ 
ving  Company  is  the  plant  of  the  engraving  department  of 
the  Central  Printing  &  Engraving  Company,  which  has 
always  had  a  high  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its 
engravings.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  organization  to 
devote  itself  to  the  highest  class  of  work.  Associated  with 
Mr.  Hurst,  who  was  also  for  a  time  with  the  Binner-Wells 
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Company,  are  Ralph  P.  Hurst,  as  sales  manager,  and  Her¬ 
man  Friese,  color  expei't,  formerly  with  the  American 
Colortype  Company,  of  Chicago,  and  the  Binner-Wells 
Company. 

W.  E.  Eldrid^e  Now  with  Braid  &  Hutton. 

W.  E.  Eldridge,  formerly  with  the  Tri-State  Printing 
Company,  of  Ashland,  Kentucky,  has  recently  accepted  the 
management  of  the  stationery  department  of  Braid  & 
Hutton,  of  Savannah,  Georgia.  This  well-known  concern 
has  been  in  the  printing  business  in  Savannah  for  about 
twenty-one  years,  and  it  is  now  opening  a  large  stationery 
department  in  connection  with  its  printing  plant.  Braid 
&  Hutton  will  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues  and  circu¬ 
lars  of  stationei’y  goods  from  manufacturers  in  this  field, 
and  invite  makers  of  office  specialties  to  send  in  descrip¬ 
tive  literature,  as  the  concern  will  take  on  a  number  of 
agencies  for  meritorious  specialties. 

Lynch  Brings  New  Suit. 

A  new  suit,  asking  $100,000  damages,  has  been  filed 
against  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  by 
James  M.  Lynch,  president  of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union.  The  former  suit  grew  out  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  dii'ectors  of  the  association  relative  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  explosion,  but  it  was  dismissed  on  the 
ground  that  the  complainant  did  not  show  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  referred  to  him  as  an  individual.  In  the  new  action 
Mr.  Lynch  asserts  that  the  resolution  of  the  defendants 
implied  that  he  was  using  the  money  of  the  union  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  crime  and  murder,  and  accordingly 
gave  the  impression  that  he  had  been  a  confirmed  criminal 
for  years  and  an  enemy  of  law  and  order. 

The  Miehles  to  Market  a  New  Press. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  State  of  Maine  has 
granted  a  charter  to  Robert  Miehle  &  Son  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  printing-presses  and  other  machinery. 
The  capital  stock  is  $250,000,  and  Robert  Miehle  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  A.  M.  Miehle  treasurer. 

Robert  Miehle  is  known  to  fame  as  the  inventor  and 
designer  of  the  popular  press  of  that  name,  and  up  to  a 
year  ago  was  connected  with  the  Miehle  Printing  Press  & 
Manufacturing  Company.  With  the  assistance  of  his  son, 
he  has  since  designed  another  press,  which  the  newly 
formed  company  intends  putting  on  the  market.  The  pres¬ 
ent  address  of  the  concern  is  6218  Winthrop  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Government  Printers  Want  More  Pay. 

Public  Printer  Samuel  B.  Donnelly  believes  that  the 
employees  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  are  entitled 
to  the  increase  of  wages  they  are  seeking.  In  his  report 
Mr.  Donnelly  says  this,  relating  to  the  employees: 

“As  a  recognition  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
employees  of  the  office,  particularly  during  the  past  two 
fiscal  years,  it  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given 
to  their  requests  for  an  increase  in  pay. 

“  There  ai’e  employed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  above  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  and  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Goveimment 
to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  those  who  have  given  to 
the  public  service  the  best  years  of  their  lives  and  who  may 
be  unable  to  perform  an  average  day’s  work.  This  could 
be  equitably  accomplished  through  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
which  would  in  effect  amount  to  an  annuity  to  each  em¬ 
ployee  upon  arriving  at  the  age  of  retirement  or  upon 
becoming  disabled.  The  basis  of  such  annuities  should  be 
length  of  service  and  the  salary  or  wage  received  during 


their  employment,  which  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
been  in  the  service  for  many  years  would  meet  their  ordi¬ 
nary  requirements  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
Such  a  plan  would  result  in  saving  a  large  proportion  of 
the  amount  that  it  is  conceded  generally  is  now  lost  through 
the  superannuation  of  employees,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  bs  an  act  of  justice  to  the  individual  and  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  long  and  faithful  service.” 

Chicago  Typothetae  Honors  Franklin. 

In  keeping  with  its  custom,  members  of  the  Chicago 
Typothetae  commemorated  the  two  hundred  and  sixth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Franklin’s  birth  by  holding  their  twenty-fifth 
annual  banquet  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel  on 
January  17.  Covers  were  laid  for  two  hundred  and  sixty, 
and,  gastronomically,  the  affair  was  the  most  successful  of 
the  business  men’s  dinners  of  the  season,  an  unusually 
large  number  of  out-of-town  guests  being  present. 

President  Southworth  was  in  the  chair  and  introduced 
W.  H.  French,  of  Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler,  as  toast¬ 
master,  who  acquitted  himself  in  his  usual  masterly 
manner.  A.  M.  Glossbrenner,  of  Indianapolis,  and  first 
vice-president  of  the  United  Typothetae,  gave  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  organization.  He  was  followed  by  L.  Y.  Sher¬ 
man,  who  spoke  on  Benjamin  Franklin.  J.  Horace  McFar¬ 
land,  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  made  an  earnest  plea 
for  “  The  Higher  Education  of  Printers,”  and  John  U. 
Higinbotham  gave  “A  Study  in  Types,”  in  witty  vein. 
These  gentlemen  composed  the  banquet  committee:  W.  A. 
Grant  (chairman) ,  E.  H.  Wimpfheimer  (chairman  Ban¬ 
quet  Committee),  T.  E.  Donnelley  (chairman  Committee  on 
Speakers),  R.  M.  Eastman  (chairman  Invitation  Commit¬ 
tee),  A.  Taylor,  W.  H.  French,  Forest  Hopkins,  James 
White,  F.  M.  Preucil,  W.  F.  Klein,  0.  A.  Koss,  C.  P.  Soule, 
E.  A.  Legros,  J.  Fred  Butler,  F.  W.  Galbraith,  Jr.,  C.  J. 
Keller,  D.  F.  Keller,  W.  C.  Gillett,  W.  H.  Sleepeck,  H.  L. 
Ruggles,  C.  B.  Stearns,  Toby  Rubovits,  F.  J.  Clampitt, 
T.  M.  Ball,  Henry  T.  Smith,  John  M.  Tuttle,  E.  H.  Stevens. 

Old-time  Printers’  Association  of  Chicago. 

The  most  democratic  of  all  the  assemblages  in  the  print¬ 
ing  trades  —  the  Old-Time  Printers’  Association’s  dinner 
and  dance  on  Ben  Franklin’s  birthday  anniversary  —  brings 
together  old  friends  in  a  most  delightful  way.  The  twenty- 
seventh  annual  reunion  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
January  17,  and  nearly  four  hundred  sat  dowm  to  dinner. 
Rev.  A.  C.  Anda  gave  the  benediction,  and  President  Phil- 
brick  introduced  the  Hon.  J.  E.  W.  Wayman,  the  State’s 
Attorney,  who  was  billed  to  speak  on  “  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  Printer.”  Mr.  Wayman  ingenuously  admitted  that  he 
had  investigated  the  record  of  Franklin  only  very  recently 
—  in  fact,  some  of  the  banqueters  suspected  that  he  left 
the  room  a  few  minutes  for  that  particular  purpose.  At 
all  events,  the  speaker  drew  a  comparison  of  Franklin  as 
an  idealist  and  practical  doer  with  the  modern  idealist, 
whose  concepts  are  so  high  that  he  gets  nothing  done  and 
simply  blocks  the  way  against  getting  anything  done.  The 
particular  application  was  not  stated,  but  the  speaker 
opined  that  the  comparison  would  “  sink  in.”  The  rooms 
were  cleared  for  dancing  after  the  banquet,  and  an  easy 
social  celebration  was  carried  out  in  the  good  old-time  way. 

Growth  of  the  Printing  Industry. 

According  to  the  preliminary  statement  of  the  general 
results  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  as  related  to  printing  and 
publishing,  issued  on  December  30  by  Director  Durand,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Census,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.,  there  has  been  a  healthy  growth 
in  the  industry.  In  1904  there  were  27,793  printing  and 
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publishing  establishments  in  the  United  States,  while  in 
■  1909  there  were  31,445.  In  the  same  period  the  amount  of 

,  materials  used  mounted  in  value  from  $142,514,000  to 
1  $201,775,000,  and  the  increase  of  products  turned  out  from 

I  $552,473,000  to  $737,876,000.  In  1904,  287,679  persons  were 
employed  in  the  business,  while  in  1909  there  were  358,042. 
In  1909  the  amount  of  salaries  and  wages  paid  shows  an 
increase  of  thirty-eight  per  cent  as  compared  with  1904, 
the  figures  for  the  latter  year  being  $194,944,000  and  for 
the  former  $268,086,000. 

There  was  but  a  small  increase  in  the  number  of  news¬ 
paper  and  periodical  publications,  although  the  aggregate 
increase  of  circulation  was  considerable,  indicating  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  consolidation  in  the  publishing  field.  In  1909  there 
were  22,143  newspaper  and  periodical  publications  in  the 
United  States,  as  against  21,848  in  1904,  an  increase  of 
only  one  per  cent,  while  the  average  aggregate  circulation 
jumped  from  150,009,723  in  1904  to  164,468,190  in  1909,  an 
increase  of  ten  per  cent.  A  notable  increase  was  in  publi¬ 
cations  devoted  to  science  and  mechanics.  These  rose  in 
number  from  83  to  139,  or  sixty-seven  per  cent,  and  in  cir¬ 
culation  from  525,523  to  1,421,955,  or  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  per  cent. 

Printing  Crafts  Associatioa  Elects  Officers. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Printing  Crafts' 
Association  was  held  on  January  16,  at  the  clubrooms  of 
the  Chicago  Advertising  Association,  73  West  Monroe 
street,  and  was  well  attended.  After  partaking  of  a  steak 
dinner,  the  members  were  informed  by  President  Richards 
that,  as  new  officers  were  to  be  elected,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  proceed  at  once  to  business,  and  he  called  for  the 
report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  monthly  meeting. 
The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  concurred  in, 
with  one  exception.  William  R.  Goodheart,  who  had  served 
as  vice-president  during  the  past  six  months,  received  the 
endorsement  of  the  committee  for  reelection,  but  the  name 
of  A.  A.  Murray,  of  the  McFarland,  Shumway  &  Arm¬ 
strong  Company,  was  presented  by  one  of  the  members. 
On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Murray  tied  Mr.  Goodheart  for  the 
honor,  and  received  a  substantial  majority  on  the  second 
ballot.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  elected : 

President — E.  R.  Richards,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Vice-president  • — •  A.  A.  Murray,  McFarland,  Shumway 
&  Armstrong  Company. 

Secretary  —  Edward  D.  Berry. 

Treasurer  —  F.  S.  Wiley,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Board  of  Governors  —  H.  W.  Campbell,  W.  F.  Hall 
Printing  Company;  V.  C.  Guston,  Meti’opolitan  Syndicate 
Press;  U.  G.  Hinman,  Rogers  &  Co.;  E.  J.  Manske,  Barn¬ 
hart  Brothers  &  Spindler;  Christen  Olsen,  Manz  Engraving 
Company;  Thomas  P.  O’Neill,  Barnes-Crosby  Company; 
A.  D.  Robrahan,  Brislane-Hoyne  Company;  W.  C.  Schmidt, 
Brock  &  Rankin;  F.  R.  Shank,  Faithom  Company;  M.  J. 
Whiland,  John  F.  Cuneo  Company. 

A  vaudeville  program  was  presented  during  the  count¬ 
ing  of  the  ballots,  which  had  the  effect  of  putting  every 
one  in  a  genial  frame  of  mind,  and  when  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Goodheart  learned  that  he  was  beaten,  it  was  taken 
in  good  part,  and  the  defeated  candidate  made  a  speech, 
stating  that  the  result  would  have  no  effect  on  his  loyalty 
to  the  association  —  that  his  heart  was  in  the  work,  and 
he  would  assist  the  officers  in  every  way  possible  to  bring 
success  to  the  organization. 

President  Richards  stated  that  a  committee  would  be 
appointed,  consisting  of  three  members  from  each  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  trades,  to  take  up  the  matter  of  investigating 


new  methods  and  processes,  with  the  purpose  of  submit¬ 
ting  the  committee’s  reports  for  general  discussion  at  the 
monthly  meetings  during  the  coming  year. 

West  Wisconsin  Ben  Franklin  Club. 

A  total  of  nearly  $1,000  raised  for  a  stricken  brother. 
Merlin  Hull,  of  Black  River  Falls,  the  reception  of  seven 
new  members,  a  stirring  talk  on  costs,  by  W.  T.  Cole,  the 
Minneapolis  cost  expert,  and  election  of  officers,  were  the 
net  results  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Wisconsin 
Ben  Franklin  Club  (Tenth  congressional  district),  held  at 
Eau  Claire  Monday,  January  8.  Every  member  who  failed 
to  attend  this  meeting  missed  one  of  the  opportunities  of 
his  lifetime  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  a  cost  system 
and  the  results  it  pi’oduces. 

The  situation  from  a  printer’s  standpoint  has  been  very 
bad  at  Eau  Claire  and  Chippewa  Falls,  and  it  was  with  the 
idea  of  getting  the  Eau  Claire  and  Chippewa  Falls  folks 
interested  in  finding  out  what  it  costs  them  to  do  business 
that  the  meeting  was  held  by  the  club  at  Eau  Claire. 

While  late  trains  and  other  reasons  kept  several  old 
members  away,  those  on  hand  and  the  Eau  Claire  and 
Chippewa  folks  made  up  in  enthusiasm  for  these  absences. 

The  club  was  royally  entertained  by  the  publishers  of 
Eau  Claire,  with  a  fine  dinner  at  the  Eau  Claire  Club  (one 
of  the  finest  club  buildings  in  the  State),  after  which  Mr. 
Cole  gave  his  talk  on  costs,  with  blackboard  demonstration. 
Needless  to  say  that  what  he  pointed  out  was  a  revelation 
to  the  assembled  printers. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Cole  gave  an  address  on  “  Organ¬ 
ization,”  pointing  out  the  benefits  of  an  organization  in 
Minneapolis  and  what  could  be  done  elsewhere. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President  —  F.  M.  Welch,  New  Richmond. 

Vice-president  —  George  J.  Nash,  of  Eau  Claire. 

Secretary-treasurer  ^ — Jonathan  Boothy,  Menomonie. 

Charles  Lowater  was  the  retiring  president,  the  consti¬ 
tution  providing  that  no  officer  can  hold  his  office  for  more 
than  one  term. 

New  members  were  received  as  follows :  Telegram  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Leader  Publishing  Company,  Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Eagles  Printing  Company,  Eau  Claire 
Book  &  Stationery  Company,  all  of  Eau  Claire;  Herald 
Printing  Company,  Chippewa  Falls,  and  Inter-County  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Stanley. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Eau  Claire,  Monday, 
April  8. 

Agitation  for  a  “Rational  Almanac.” 

Insurgency  is  rife,  as  all  the  world  knows,  but  it  will 
surprise  not  a  few  to  know  that  the  Royal  Society  of  Can¬ 
ada  has  declared  itself  an  insui-gent.  It  protests  against 
our  “  clumsy  months,”  which  necessitate  a  new  crop  of 
almanacs  every  year.  The  principal  human  object  of  its 
aversion  is  Augustus  Caesar,  who,  1,939  years  ago,  is 
accused  of  “  rigging  up  and  muddling  our  months,”  to 
gratify  his  imperial  vanity.  Therefore,  through  the  Cana¬ 
dian  and  British  Governments,  the  Royal  Society  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  campaign  for  a  I’eformation  of  the  almanac. 
B.  Cotsworth,  formerly  of  England,  but  now  of  New  West¬ 
minster,  B.  C.,  is  the  active  apostle  of  the  change.  He 
advocates  thii’teen  months  of  four  weeks  each  and  has  high 
hopes  of  seeing  the  reform  inaugurated  in  the  near  future. 
It  was  an  address  by  Mr.  Cotsworth  that  induced  the  Royal 
Society  to  petition  for  an  international  conference.  The 
British  Government  acquiesced,  and  after  diplomatic  par¬ 
leys  the  Swiss  Government  issued  a  call  for  a  conference 
to  be  held  this  year. 
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Mr.  Cotsworth  says  the  call  “  is  being  responded  to  by 
all  the  great  nations,  whose  governments  will  send  repre¬ 
sentatives,  who  will  duly  consider  the  various  proposals, 
and  then  make  recommendations  for  international  concur¬ 
rence. 

“  Each  country  will  later  legislate  when  its  people  shall 
adopt  the  revised  permanent  almanac,  as  such  nations  as 
the  Chinese  may  not  be  fully  prepared  for  this  reform  by 
1917.  Bills  now  before  British,  German,  French,  Russian, 
Japanese  and  other  legislatures  are  being  considered  to 
expedite  its  adoption. 

“  Finally  the  fixed  almanacs  will  be  printed  during  1916, 
ready  for  use  from  January  1,  1917,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  inconvenience  —  Nautical  almanacs  will  be  printed  ear¬ 
lier.  Increased  convenience  and  greater  ease  for  every¬ 
body’s  enjoyment  will  result. 

“  The  change  will  operate  easily,  as  February  in  1914 
will  exactly  fit  in  its  four  weeks  which  we  propose  to  apply 
as  the  ‘  Standard  Month  ’  to  regulate  all  future  time. 

“  We  are  not  proposing  to  apply  a  month  that  has  not 
been  tried.  We  advocate  the  February  28-day  month, 
which  experience  has  proved  is  the  best  for  all.” 

Machine  Composition  Rules. 

The  following  rules,  adopted  by  the  Machine  Composi¬ 
tion  Club,  of  Cleveland,  became  effective  on  January  1: 

1.  The  minimum  line  measure  is  20  ems  of  the  type  in  which  it  is  set. 

2.  Copy  intended  for  the  machine  should  be  legible  and  edited.  Copy 
furnished  in  books,  written  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  or  in  any  form 
which  prevents  its  being  readily  handled,  or  poorly  prepared  copy,  is 
objectionable  matter. 

3.  Type  larger  than  10  point  will  be  measured  as  10  point  and  charged 
at  10-point  price. 

4.  Counted  lines  to  run  around  cuts,  initial  letters,  etc.,  will  be  charged 
two  lines  for  one,  and  measured  full  width  of  the  job. 

5.  Matter  set  over  30  ems  will  be  charged  price  and  one-half ;  if  the 
lines  contain  small  caps.,  italic  or  black-face,  double  price. 

6.  A  minimum  charge  of  50  cents  for  each  alteration  will  be  made 
where  no  change  of  the  machine  is  required.  Where  change  of  machine  or 
tjqje  is  required,  charge  will  be  made  on  time  basis. 

7.  .\n  extra  charge  on  time  basis  will  be  made  for  assembling  on  gal¬ 
leys  two  or  more  faces  of  type,  heads,  etc. 

8.  All  jobs  of  less  than  5,000  ems  to  be  charged  on  the  basis  of  time 
work. 

9.  Matter  containing  a  large  proportion  of  figures  or  other  technical 
matter  will  be  considered  as  objectionable  matter  and  charged  on  basis  of 
time  work. 

10.  All  matter  which  requires  lines  to  be  centered,  price  and  one-half; 
where  centered  over  30  ems,  time  work. 

11.  Lines  with  small  caps.,  bold-face  or  italics  shall  be  charged  two 
lines  for  one ;  50  ems  extra  will  be  charged  for  each  character  inserted  by 
hand. 

12.  Captions  over  tabular  matter  to  be  set  on  time  work  only.  Cap¬ 
tions  under  cuts  charged  as  double  price. 

13.  Jobs  running  in  all  italic  or  all  black-face  will  be  charged  at  price 
and  one-half  up  to  20,000  ems;  over  20,000  ems,  10  cents  per  1,000  ems 
above  price  for  roman  face. 

14.  Matter  running  line  for  line  is  objectionable  matter. 

15.  Leader  work  is  price  and  one-half ;  with  two  justifications,  double 
price. 

16.  Where  ditto  marks  are  used,  job  will  be  on  time  basis. 

17.  An  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  Cheltenham,  Caslon  and  other 
job-faces. 

18.  Eush  jobs  which  require  work  in  hand  to  be  side-tracked  will  be 
charged  at  double  price. 

19.  All  proofs  will  be  given  one  reading ;  but  will  not  be  responsible 
for  errors. 

20.  All  metal  in  customer’s  hands  at  the  close  of  the  month  must  be 
paid  for,  or  a  rental  charge  of  %  cent  per  pound  per  month  will  be  made. 

21.  When  no  mention  is  made  of  extra  work  on  any  job  that  is  subject 
to  any  of  the  above  rules,  extra  price  will  apply  just  the  same. 

22.  Extra  charge  of  5  cents  per  1,000  ems  will  be  made  for  5  point 
over  20  pica  ems  wide;  6  point  over  23  pica  ems  wide;  8  point  over  25 
pica  ems  wide;  10  point  over  27  pica  ems  wide. 

23.  Typewriter  type  will  be  measured  as  12  point  and  charged  as 
double  price. 

24.  Leaded  matter  will  be  measured  according  to  the  face. 

25.  Minimum  charge,  $1. 


Editors  and  Printers  Have  Love  Feast. 

Tarrytown,  New  York,  was  the  scene  of  a  “  feast  of 
reason  and  flow  of  soul,”  on  December  23,  when  Editors 
Van  Tassel  and  Odell,  of  the  Van  Tassel-Odell  Press,  of 
that  city,  gave  a  dinner  to  their  employees.  Editor  Odell 
acted  as  toastmaster,  “  aided  and  abetted  by  anybody  who 
had  anything  on  his  or  her  mind.”  Berry  Rockwell,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Company, 
who  was  the  honored  guest,  made  the  sole  informal  speech 
of  the  evening.  After  commending  the  get-together  spirit 
typified  between  the  employers  and  employed  in  the  Van 
Tassel-Odell  Press,  Mr.  Rockwell  read  a  “  pome,”  accom¬ 
panying  the  regrets  of  Ernest  Coler,  publicity  promoter  of 
the  United  States  Motor  Company,  which  aired  in  humor¬ 
ous  pleasantries  the  personal  idiosyncracies  of  the  heads  of 
the  concern.  In  part  it  follows : 

A  writer  who  his  business  knew 
Far  better  than  most  writers  do. 

This  writer,  so  the  tale  is  told. 

Knew  printers  to  be  bad  and  bold. 

And,  therefore,  quite  a  little  weight 
Upon  his  statement  must  be  laid. 

That  though  by  Gods  the  piece  be  writ, 

’Tis  Devils  ’tend  to  printing  it. 

Thus,  though  the  subject  of  this  song 
May  smell  of  brimstone  good  and  strong, 

I  feel  by  force  impelled  to  write 
And  add  another  little  mite 
To  what  my  writer  friend  of  old 
In  truthful  knowledge  did  unfold. 

For  don’t  I  know  the  gentle  brood 
That  thrives  on  tricks  that  are  tabooed 
In  every  self-respecting  trade. 

Except  in  that  where  news  is  made. 

Where  grimy  printers,  dipped  in  ink, 

Put  authors’  efforts  on  the  blink? 

And  where  the  chap  that’s  reading  proof 
In  utter  meanness  sits  aloof. 

And  tries  as  quietly  as  he  can 
To  discomfit  the  author  man? 

Then,  after  the  heads  of  departments  —  Messrs.  Gro- 
chan,  Frayer  and  Pepper  — ■  were  given  a  warm  gruelling, 
the  author  turned  his  attention  to  the  toastmaster: 

But  —  worse  than  all  these  printer  men. 

Who  here  are  pilloried  ’twixt  my  pen. 

Is  one- — ^you  know  his  name?  —  Well,  well! 

Yes  —  right  you  are  —  it  is  Odell  I 
When  all  of  these  fiends  of  press  and  case 
Have  set  the  type  and  locked  the  chase, 

And  kept  you  worried  day  and  night. 

And  wondering,  “  Will  the  book  be  right?  ” 

When  all  these  chaps  have  had  their  fill. 

There  comes  Odell,  and  brings  the  ■ — •  Bill ! 

The  rhymester  concludes,  however,  that  — 

.  .  .  on  the  whole 

A  printer  is  a  good  old  soul. 

A  varied  assortment  of  gifts  were  presented  by  the 
toastmaster,  each  gift  expressing  the  foibles  of  the  recip¬ 
ient,  and  in  turn  Messrs.  Van  Tassel  and  Odell  were  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively  presented  with  silver  match-boxes, 
each  accompanied  by  a  cluster  of  roses  to  take  home  to  his 
wife,  just  to  prove  that  the  dinner  was  not  a  myth. 

“Adulterated”  Paper  in  G.  P.  O. 

According  to  a  Washington  dispatch,  the  congressional 
joint  committee  on  printing  has  discovered  that  “  adulter¬ 
ated  ”  paper  has  been  used  for  years  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  and  that  the  federal  documents  may  crum¬ 
ble  in  less  than  a  centui*y.  This  discovery,  it  is  stated,  will 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  complete  new  set  of 
Government  paper  standards.  The  adulteration,  accoi’ding 
to  report,  was  accomplished  by  the  substitution  of  clay  for 
the  more  substantial  wood  or  rag  fibers. 
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This  department  is  exclusively  for  paid  business  announcements  of  advertisers,  and  for  paid  descriptions  of  articles,  machinery 
and  products  recently  introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the  printinil  trades.  Responsibility  for  all  statements  published 

hereunder  rests  with  the  advertiser  solely. 


PHILADELPHIA  O.  K.’S  LINO-TABLER  SYSTEM. 

Nearly  a  score  of  Philadelphia  users  of  the  Lino-Tabler 
system  extended  the  hospitality  of  their  plants  to  dele¬ 
gates  attending  the  recent  Eastern  States  Cost  Congress 
who  wished  to  see  the  new  method  of  tabular  composition 
in  operation.  The  mounted  specimens  of  Lino-Tabler  work 
which  the  company  displayed,  1,400  square  inches  in  size, 
elicited  much  comment,  and  were  constantly  surrounded  by 
interested  machine  owner’s.  General  Manager  Stevenson, 
who  is  spending  a  few  days  at  the  Eastern  agency  of  the 
Lino-Tabler  Company,  attended  the  congress,  meeting  a 
number  of  users  of  the  system  from  several  of  the  Atlan- 
tic-coast  States. 


WATERS  LINOTYPE  TABULATOR. 

The  Waters  Tabulator  Company  has  been  organized  for 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  an  aligning  or  tabulating 
device  to  be  attached  to  Linotypes.  The  inventor,  Edward 
T.  Waters,  is  an  experienced  operator  and  the  titular  head 
of  the  Waters  Printing  Company  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Ten  years  ago  he  began  to  develop  the  idea,  securing 


WATERS’  LINOTYPE  TABULATOR. 

United  States  patents  in  1904.  He  has  also  secured  pat¬ 
ents  in  Canada,  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain.  On 
these  documents  Mr.  Waters  makes  the  claim  that  he  has 
the  basic  patents  on  all  aligning  devices  from  the  assembler 
slide  of  the  Linotype.  Since  1904  the  inventor  has  been 
improving  this  attachment,  until  it  is  now  a  valuable  acces¬ 
sory  to  all  Linotypes,  enabling  them  to  produce  tabular 
matter  with  practically  the  ease  of  straight  composition, 
a  prominent  feature  being  the  ability  of  the  operator  to 
refer  at  any  time  to  a  slug  already  cast  for  alignment 
or  ditto  work,  just  as  a  compositor  would  get  it  in  a 
composing-stick. 


With  the  Lino-Tabler  system  and  unit-set  matrices,  this 
attachment  should  prove  one  of  the  most  important  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Linotype,  as  it  will  enable  this  machine  to  enter 
a  field  in  which  it  has  heretofore  been  deemed  impracti¬ 
cable.  It  facilitates  the  composition  of  leader  work,  as  it 
eliminates  transposing  matrices  by  hand  when  a  line  is  to 
be  filled  out.  With  this  device  there  should  also  be  no. 


EDWARD  T.  WATERS, 
Inventor  of  Linotype  Tabulator. 


excuse  for  an  operator  getting  a  tight  line  (in  making  cor¬ 
rections,  etc.),  as  he  will  know  exactly  what  his  line  meas¬ 
ures  before  it  is  “  sent  up.” 

The  tabulator  has  been  tried  out  in  several  offices  and 
the  users  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts 
to  the  Linotype  that  have  appeared  in  years,  and  all  pre¬ 
dict  its  universal  use. 

This  accessory  requires  no  change  in  the  Linotype,  as 
it  can  be  placed  on  the  machine  in  a  few  minutes,  and  once 
placed  there  can  be  connected  or  disconnected  in  a  second, 
never  interfering  with  the  operator  in  any  manner,  yet 
always  directly  in  front  of  him  when  needed. 

H.  B.  Rouse  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  the  contract  for 
making  these  machines,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  workman¬ 
ship  and  material.  In  addition  to  being  durable,  the 
mechanism  is  simple,  and  the  danger  of  maladjustment  is 
almost  negligible. 
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age  required,  and  amount  of  care  likely  to  be  bestowed 
upon  it  on  the  road  and  in  the  garage.  While  there  might 
be  nothing  seriously  wrong  in  the  design,  material  or  work¬ 
manship  of  any  one  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  different  makes 
of  machines,  a  bad  selection  with  regard  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  any  particular  case  would  probably  cause  trouble 
and  disappointment. 

By  far  the  greatest  educational  factor  is  the  big  na¬ 
tional  motor-car  shows,  at  which  all  the  principal  makes 
of  trucks  and  delivery  wagons  can  be  examined  and  com¬ 
pared  as  to  design,  workmanship  and  price.  There  the  j 
experts,  not  of  one  or  two,  but  of  a  dozen  or  moi’e,  com-  ; 

panics,  may  be  consulted  without  establishing  an  implied  ! 


Fifty  of  these  machines  were  ordered  recently  for  the  Government  Printing  Office. 


POINTERS  ON  BUYING  MOTOR  WAGONS. 

How  to  go  about  the  choosing  of  a  motor  truck  or  deliv¬ 
ery  wagon  without  making  a  costly  mistake  is  a  problem 
that  to-day  undoubtedly  confronts  thousands  of  business 
concerns.  They  have  practically  decided  to  adopt  motor 
vehicles  to  facilitate  their  business,  being  convinced  by 
observation  and  keen  foresight  that  the  mechanical  road 
vehicle  is  just  as  inevitable  to  continued  industrial  and 
commercial  progress  as  were  the  steamship  and  the  loco¬ 
motive  in  their  respective  fields  of  transportation.  But, 
while  amply  qualified  by  long  expei’ience  to  buy  horses  and 
wagons  precisely  suited  to  the  conditions  of  their  business, 
the  motor  wagon  is  such  an  unknown  quantity  to  the  great 


majority  of  business  men  that  many  are  more  or  less  at 
sea  regarding  the  steps  to  be  taken  and  the  points  to  con¬ 
sider  in  making  a  decision. 

With  well  over  one  hundred  different  makes  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  choose  from,  and  every  possible  size  and  type,  from 
a  tricycle  parcel-carrier  of  five  hundred  pounds’  capacity 
or  less  to  the  ponderous  ten-ton  truck,  there  is  no  lack  of 
opportunity  to  go  astray  if  one  depends  solely  upon  his 
own  judgment.  What  the  prospective  buyer  really  is  in 
need  of  is  more  knowledge  on  the  subject.  The  best  buyer 
of  goods  or  materials  in  any  line  is  the  one  who  has  the 
widest  and  most  intimate  knowledge  of  those  goods  and 
materials. 

The  obvious  thing,  then,  is  to  get  in  touch  with  those 
who  do  know  about  the  machines,  and  to  make  as  careful 
a  study  as  possible  of  the  different  kinds  and  sizes  and 
their  respective  merits  and  capabilities.  It  is  essential  to 
the  satisfactory  use  of  a  motor  truck  or  delivery  wagon 
that  it  be  suited  in  all  respects  to  the  precise  nature  and 
volume  of  the  work  to  be  done,  roads  or  streets  to  be  trav¬ 
ersed,  topography  of  the  vicinity  where  used,  daily  mile- 


obligation  to  buy  from  any  company  that  confers  the  favor 
of  such  advice.  It  will  be  possible  in  one  or  two  days’  time 
to  gather  information  at  the  shows  that  would  require  ' 

months  of  effort  to  acquire  in  any  other  way.  Nearly  sev-  i 

enty  different  makes  of  business  vehicles  were  on  exhibi-  ' 

tion  in  New  York  from  January  10  to  17,  and  an  equal  i 

number  will  be  exhibited  in  Chicago  from  February  5  to  10.  ; 

In  all,  fully  ninety  different  companies  display  their  newest  | 

models  this  winter,  among  which  are  many  never  before  in  i 

the  market. 

MATRIX -DRYING  AND  PLATE- FINISHING  MACHINES  1 

Two  recent  catalogues  from  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  ■ 

are  devoted  to  machines  of  the  above  character.  A  cata-  j 

logue  of  Improved  Pneumatic  Matrix-drying  Machines  is  j 

attractively  printed  in  black  and  brown  and  is  fully  illus-  ■ 

trated  with  unusually  good  half-tones.  The  catalogue  of 
the  Stereotype  Plate-finishing  machines  is  printed  in  gray-  ’ 

green  and  black  and  is  also  excellently  illustrated.  Both  t 

catalogues  are  well  desigmed  and  present  the  machines  in  j, 

a  most  attractive  manner.  ; 
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HANDLING  PAPER  STOCK  WITHOUT  REPILING  IT. 

A  remarkable  new  system  that  completely  prevents  the 
waste  of  stock  and  saves  time,  labor  and  equipment  for 
printers,  lithographers  and  publishers. 

Every  printer  and  publisher  knows,  whatever  the  cost 
of  the  stock  used  may  be,  that  the  cost  of  producing  printed 
matter  is  determined  by  — 

1.  The  cost  of  printing. 

2.  The  cost  of  handling  the  stock. 


The  new  method  consists  simply  in  placing  each  pile  of 
stock  on  separate  platforms,  then  moving  the  platform 
itself  whenever  and  to  wherever  the  stock  is  wanted  — ■ 
instead  of  repeated  piling  from  truck  to  platform  and  from 
platform  to  truck.  And  the  efficiency  and  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  system  is  made  possible  by  the  remarkable  self¬ 
loading  truck  invented  by  Mr.  Cowan  for  the  purpose. 

You  load  the  truck  by  slipping  it  under  the  platform 
and  depressing  the  handle  to  the  natural  position  for  pull- 


Slip  the  Cowan  Truck  under  the 
pile,  instead  of  repiling  onto  a  plat- 
fonn  truck. 


Load  the  Cowan  Truck  by  merely 
depressing  the  handle.  This  simple, 
positive  action  automatically  elevates 
platfoiTO  and  locks  it  in  position. 


Unload  by  elevating  handle 
and  pulling  out  truck. 


The  lithographic  and  other  processes  of  a  modern  litho¬ 
graphing  establishment  have  been  continually  improved  by 
new  inventions  and  successful  refinements  in  reducing  cost, 
and  enhancing  quality  and  productiveness. 

But  in  the  handling  of  stock  there  is  a  tremendous  waste 
and  building  up  of  time  and  labor  cost  and  an  actual 
retarding  of  manufacturing  processes  due  to  the  continual 
repiling  of  stock  before  and  after  and  between  the  other 
stages  of  manufacture. 

It  has  remained  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Cowan,  superintendent 
of  the  White  &  Wyckoff  Company,  of  Holyoke,  to  place  the 


A  pile  of  15  nested  platforms  — 
occupying  the  space  of  one  ordinary 
platform  truck. 

handling  of  flat  stock  on  a  basis  of  efficiency  equal  to  that 
of  the  printing  process. 

In  devising  his  system  Mr.  Cowan  had  in  mind  merely 
the  paper-handling  needs  of  a  paper-mill  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  stationer.  But  the  method  he  has  developed  and 
mechanical  means  he  has  invented  for  making  the  system 
a  practical  success  effect  even  more  striking  economies  in 
the  printing,  lithographing  and  publishing  plants. 


ing.  You  unload  the  truck  and  leave  the  pile  of  stock  on 
its  platform  wherever  you  want  to  use  it  by  simply  ele¬ 
vating  the  truck  handle  and  pulling  out  truck  from  beneath 
the  platform. 

The  stock  is  piled  onto  a  ti'uck  directly  from  the  car  or 
shipping  platform  by  means  of  an  ingenious  case-opening 
device.  By  the  use  of  this  device  the  contents  of  a  case  of 
paper  are  transferred  to  a  Cowan  platform  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  paper  itself  and  with  very  little  effort. 

The  device  consists  simply  of  a  pair  of  specially  de¬ 
signed  pronged  angle  irons  with  which  a  Cowan  platform 
is  fastened  to  the  top  of  a  case  in  place  of  the  cover,  which 
has  been  previously  removed.  The  angle  iron  holds  the  plat¬ 
form  in  position,  while  the  case  of  paper  is  upset  upon  it. 

After  the  paper  is  loaded  on  the  Cowan  platform  it  is 
handled  from  one  end  of  the  plant  to  the  other  without 
piling  the  stock  or  touching  it  except  in  the  actual  printing 
or  manufacturing  processes.  Not  a  single  sheet  is  broken 
or  wasted  in  handling. 

When  a  job  of  printing  is  to  be  done,  you  simply  send 
a  Cowan  truck  to  the  stockroom,  slip  it  under  the  pile  of 
stock  you  want,  bring  the  pile  to  the  press,  instead  of  first 
piling  it  onto  a  truck  and  then  piling  it  again  onto  a  plat¬ 
form  or  feeding  table  at  the  press. 

If  you  change  your  mind  and  decide  to  use  another 
press,  you  can  shift  the  stock  at  a  moment’s  notice.  When 
the  run  comes  off  the  press,  you  can  handle  it  on  the  dri¬ 
ers,  return  it  for  another  run  and  send  it  to  the  cutting 
machine  still  on  the  driers,  cutting  out  three  or  four  han¬ 
dlings;  and  in  this  and  numerous  other  ways  the  Cowan 
system  saves  at  least  half  the  time  and  labor  cost  of  pres¬ 
ent  methods,  and  eliminates  repeat-operations  and  lost 
motion,  and  speeds  up  production  in  a  printing,  lithograph¬ 
ing  or  publishing  plant. 

SAVES  ONE-HALF  THE  FLOOR-SPACE. 

In  the  stockroom,  keeping  each  pile  of  stock  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  platform  saves  at  least  one-third  floor-space,  per- 
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mits  better  arrangement  of  stock  and  quicker  access  to  it 
at  all  times. 

Instead  of  one  big  aisle  and  lateral  aisles  running 
between  double  rows  of  stock  you  need  only  one  main  aisle. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  transfer  a  pile  of  stock  from 
platform  to  truck  by  ordinary  methods,  access  may  be  had 
to  any  pile  by  simply  pulling  out  intervening  stacks  with 
a  Cowan  truck.  Similar  grades  of  stock  may  be  easily  kept 
together  without  leaving  open  spaces  on  the  floor. 

The  system  is  a  thoroughly  demonstrated  success,  and 
has  already  been  adopted  by  the  leading  papermakers  and 
handlers,  including  Crocker-McElwain  Company,  Taylor 
Burt  Paper  Company,  National  Bank  Note  Company  and 
Smith  Tablet  Company,  of  Holyoke;  Carew  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Hampshire  Paper  Company,  of  South  Hadley 
Falls;  Strathmore  Mills,  Mittineague;  U.  S.  Envelope 
Company;  W.  J.  Gage,  of  Toronto,  and  Parsons  Paper 
Company,  of  Holyoke. 


THE  ELECTROLYTIC  PROCESS  COMPANY. 

The  Electrolytic  Process  Company,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  December  10,  1911,  with 
laboratories  in  Brooklyn,  has  leased  about  twelve  thousand 
square  feet  of  space  in  the  American  Press  Association 
building,  at  225  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  and  controls  the 
following  processes: 

1  — A  process  for  electrolytically  depositing  directly 
upon  a  wax-molding  case  an  absolutely  noncorrosive  nickel- 
steel-alloy  shell  for  the  production  of  electrotypes,  book¬ 
binders’  and  embossers’  stamps  and  dies,  also  of  molds  for 
special  purposes. 

2  — A  process  for  electrolytically  depositing  a  non- 
corrosive,  nonpeeling,  extremely  flexible  plating  on  metal, 
leather,  rubber,  celluloid,  wood  or  other  plastic  substances. 

3  — An  enlarging  and  reducing  process  by  which  statu¬ 
ettes  and  decorative  ornaments  of  plaster  or  metal,  in  relief 
or  intaglio,  may  be  chemicomechanically  reproduced  in 
actual,  smaller  or  larger  size  with  photographic  exactness. 

4  — A  photomodeling  process  by  which  a  portrait  paint¬ 
ing,  engraving,  sketch,  or  design  is  photographed  from  the 
flat  and  reproduced  direct,  in  relief  or  intaglio,  in  plaster, 
electrol3rtic  nickel-steel  alloy,  or  in  silver,  gold  or  bronze. 

The  Leuchter  process  is  the  only  electrolytic  depositing 
process  for  depositing  absolutely  noncorrosive  nickel-steel- 
alloy  shells  for  the  production  of  electrotypes,  phonograph 
matrices,  embossers’  stamps  and  dies  and  bookbinders’ 
stamps,  etc.,  which,  when  backed  by  a  special  metal  of  the 
inventor’s  own  composition,  are  equal  or  superior  to  brass 
or  bronze  cast  or  cut  stamps. 

This  process,  a  patent  application  letter  for  which  was 
filed  previously,  is  the  only  genuine  nickel-steel,  noncorro- 
sive  shell  that,  with  the  other  three  processes  all  operated 
in  conjunction  with  it,  is  fully  and  amply  protected  by 
Patent  No.  1,003,187  under  date  of  September  12,  1911. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  LEUCHTER  PROCESS  OVER  EVERY  OTHER 
ELECTROTYPING  PROCESS. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  plates  made  by  the  Leuchter 
process  have  been  printing  from  curved  and  flat  electros 
and  in  colorwork,  runs  of  and  exceeding  one  million,  from 
one  plate  or  one  set  of  plates. 

The  Leuchter  process  eliminates  all  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  in  nickel  depositing. 

Electros  can  be  curved  without  risk  of  cracking. 

If  there  is  any  shrinkage  in  the  Leuchter  process  plates 
it  is  so  very  insignificant  that  it  may  be  left  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  with  perfect  safety;  and  if  color-plates  are 


molded  and  deposited  respectively  at  the  same  time,  you 
can  feel  confidently  guaranteed  that  you  will  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  from  shrinkage.  Hence,  perfect  register  is  assured. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  molecules  forming  the  new 
deposit  are  ever  so  much  smaller  than  the  electrolytic 
deposition  of  copper,  the  face  of  a  shell  so  produced  is  an 
absolute  reproduction  of  the  mold  surface,  particularly  as 
there  is  np  after-metalization  required.  The  covering-in 
of  a  case  takes  less  time  than  in  any  other  process.  The 
usual  method  of  copperizing  a  mold  surface  after  black¬ 
leading  is  completely  omitted,  consequently  a  shell  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  waxed  mold  by  this  process  is  equal  to  a  shell 
produced  on  a  lead  mold. 

Although  a  shell  produced  by  this  process  is  very  hard, 
there  is  absolutely  no  trouble  in  backing  same  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  electro  typers’  backing  metal. 

In  case  of  stamping  and  embossing  plates  a  backing 
metal  of  a  special  formula  can  be  used,  which  will  make 
such  plates  equal  to  brass  or  bronze  cast  plates. 

The  cost  of  production  is  practically  the  same  as  in 
copper.  The  product  is  far  superior  in  wearing  capacity 
and  printing  quality.  Plates  thus  produced  are  guaranteed 
against  corrosion  by  any  and  all  inks,  and,  even  when 
stored  away  for  an  indefinite  period,  they  do  not  corrode. 

The  Leuchter  process  is  as  superior  to  other  present 
methods  of  electrotyping  as  electrotyping  is  to  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  stereotyping. 

In  fact,  a  peculiar  and  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
plates  produced  by  this  process  is  that  the  impression  of 
half-tones  from  these  are  positively  superior  to  the  impres¬ 
sions  from  the  half-tone  originals,  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  plates  both  take  and  give  off  the  ink  much  better 
than  any  other. 

The  most  critical  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
Leuchter  process  in  operation  and  its  product  and  work 
therefrom  is  invited  by  the  Electrol3rtic  Process  Company, 
Room  2701,  149  Broadway,  New  York. 


STEEL  IMPOSING  FRAMES  AND  CABINETS  —  NEW 
IDEAS  BY  THE  HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

This  is  the  age  of  steel,  and  no  printer  that  ever  strug¬ 
gled  with  a  wooden  slide  that  would  not  open  or  a  drawer 
that  refused  to  go  in  again  will  regret  that  the  hour  has 
come  to  bring  the  composing-room  equipment  up  to  the 
age  —  the  age  of  steel.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company  in  this 
issue  wherein  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  composing-room  furnishings.  A  composing-room 
equipped  with  pressed-steel  furnishings!  The  designs  of 
all  frames,  cabinets,  imposing-frames,  etc.,  severe,  trim  and 
sightly  —  economizing  space,  minimizing  the  accumulation 
of  dust  and  dirt.  Every  case,  drawer  and  slide  running 
smoothly.  More  room,  more  space,  more  everything  that 
makes  work  go  briskly  forward.  This  is  indeed  the  ideal 
of  efficiency.  Look  for  the  colored  supplement  in  the  March 
issue,  which  will  show  a  number  of  new  designs  in  steel 
furniture.  The  company  will  furnish  estimates  for  equip¬ 
ments  in  these  new  goods,  on  application. 


ROLL  PRINTING  REWINDING  FOR  THE  NEW  ERA 
PRESS. 

The  Regina  Company  has  perfected  a  new  rewinding 
device  for  its  New  Era  Press,  so  that  it  can  now  rewind 
the  most  delicate  stock,  even  if  closely  perforated,  without 
breaking.  Printers  interested  in  roll  printing  would  do 
well  to  inspect  this  attachment. 
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BURTON’S  LATEST  PERFORATOR. 

A.  G.  Burton’s  Son  has  perfected  a  new  perforating- 
machine  that  is  called  the  Universal-Peerless.  The  frame 
is  a  handsome  column  which  supports  the  perforating 
mechanism  and  presents  a  substantial  and  artistic  appear¬ 
ance.  The  perforating  mechanism  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Peerless,  which  has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation.  An 
important  feature  of  the  machine  is  the  elimination  of  oil 
troubles.  The  bearings  are  oilless,  which  precludes  oil- 
soiled  sheets  and  injury  to  parts  that  should  be  oiled  but 


UNIVERSAL-PEERLESS  PERFORATOR. 


are  overlooked,  as  so  often  happens  with  machines  requir¬ 
ing  lubrication.  The  paper  is  handled  entirely  by  metal 
rollers,  and  is  controlled  without  the  use  of  rubber  bands 
or  tapes  of  any  sort.  The  improved  burr-flattening  device 
will  be  a  feature  of  the  Universal-Peerless.  The  paper 
stripper  has  been  improved,  while  the  feed  table  has  been 
changed  and  the  feed  gage  made  adjustable  to  either  right 
or  left  hand  feed.  The  layboy  has  side  and  end  pieces  that 
are  adjustable,  causing  the  sheets  to  fall  and  pile  more 
evenly  than  is  usual.  The  finish  of  the  machine  is  the  best, 
and  the  gearing  is  covered  with  protecting  cases.  The 
manufacturer  believes  he  has  not  overlooked  a  single  fea¬ 
ture  in  making  this  new  model  a  nearly  perfect  mechanism 
for  its  purposes. 

The  machine  is  built  in  three  regular  sizes  —  30  inches, 
36  inches  and  42  inches  wide.  Each  machine  is  equipped 
with  six  perforating  heads  and  one  scoring  head.  These 
heads  may  be  adjusted  to  perforate  at  parallel  intervals  of 
from  %  inch  up  to  any  desired  width,  and  the  skipping 
cams  may  be  adjusted  to  skip  any  intei’val  from  1%  inches 
up.  Knife-cut  and  creasing  heads  may  be  attached  to  this 
machine. 


A  CHANGE  IN  TYPE  STYLES. 

The  eagerness  of  printers  to  buy  the  various  series 
of  the  Bodoni  type  family  indicates  that  the  revival  of  the 
ultra-modem  roman  type-design,  as  expressed  by  the  great 
Italian  typefounder,  Bodoni,  is  accepted  as  a  welcome  nov¬ 
elty.  The  American  Type  Founders  Company  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  real  Bodoni  types,  having  at  hand  all  the  original 
specimens  of  Bodoni’s  types  and  many  books  printed  by 
Bodoni.  The  study  of  these  examples  and  the  final  cutting 
of  the  matrices  covered  a  period  of  more  than  two  years. 
The  results  of  this  careful  study  are  entirely  successful, 


and  would  doubtless  be  thoroughly  approved  by  Bodoni, 
whose  types  and  matrices  have  otherwise  entirely  disap¬ 
peared  from  use. 

The  modern  roman  types  in  their  most  classic  or  Bodoni 
models  (made  in  a  variety  of  weights  to  meet  those  com¬ 
mercial  uses  of  types  which  did  not  exist  in  Bodoni’s  time) 
give  marked  distinction,  freshness  and  clarity  to  the  print¬ 
ing  done  in  them.  The  old-style  type-faces  have  monopo¬ 
lized  attention  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  now  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  appreciation  of  the  Bodoni 
designs  by  the  buyers  of  printing,  who  are  always  in  quest 
of  novelty  combined  with  correct  form,  dignity  and  those 
other  qualities  which  are  summed  up  in  the  words  good 
style.  The  standard  of  quality  in  printing  has  improved 
wonderfully  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  there  can  be 
a  monotony  of  good  things,  and  the  Bodoni  type  family  is 
here  to  relieve  the  monotony  and  to  make  it  easier  for  good 
printing  to  sell  more  merchandise. 


STANDARD  PAPER  TESTER. 

The  Mullen  Paper  Tester,  made  by  B.  F.  Perkins  &  Son, 
Incorporated,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  is  a  machine  that 
automatically  and  accurately  registers  the  strength  of 
paper  in  pounds  to  the  square  inch  by  a  scientific  applica¬ 
tion  of  hydraulic  pressure.  This  machine  is  as  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  buyer  and  user  of  paper  as  the  telephone  and 
typewriter  are  to  the  average  business  man.  To  the  printer 
and  paper-dealer  it  is  an  absolute  essential,  if  either  is  to 
know  definitely  the  value  of  the  goods  he  sells  and  uses. 
The  Mullen  tester  is  a  simple  and  accurate  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  any  variation  in  a  given  stock  or  the  relative  -value 
and  strength  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  stock,  and,  as 
the  mechanical  principle  is  simple,  thei’e  is  no  chance 
for  variations  on  the  tests  through  friction  or  lost  motion 
of  the  parts.  The  direct  pressure  is  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  whole  area  under  test,  and  thus  feels  out  the  very 
weakest  point  in  the  stock.  The  United  States  Goveim- 
ment,  when  calling  for  bids  on  paper  supplies  for  the 
various  departments,  always  specifies  definite  requirements 
for  each  grade  in  terms  of  Mullen  test.  This  plan  is  adopted 
by  His  Britannic  Majesty’s  Indian  Office,  the  New  South 
Wales  Government  and  the  Chinese  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing.  One  of  the  highest  endorsements  comes 
from  the  freight  classification  committees,  the  rules  of 
which  state  that  evei-y  fiber  or  corrugated-board  packing 
case,  to  obtain  the  lowest  freight  rate,  must  bear  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  stamp  certifying  that  the  board  has  a  certain 
definite  strength  to  the  square  inch,  Mullen  test. 

The  regular  size  Mullen  tester  is  fitted  with  a  gage 
registering  up  to  160  pounds  a  square  inch.  The  dial  may 
be  made  to  register  in  kilograms  per  square  centimeter, 
with  a  maximum  reading  of  10  kilograms  per  square  centi¬ 
meter. 

If  a  machine  is  desired  for  testing  only  light-weight 
papers,  such  as  news  or  tissues,  a  gage  of  lower  register 
may  be  used,  such  as  80  pounds,  40  pounds  or  20  pounds 
per  square  inch  maximum  reading.  The  Jumbo  Mullen 
Tester  is  a  larger  size  of  the  regular  Mullen  tester,  and  is 
used  to  test  box  boards,  corrugated  packing-case  boards 
and  textile  goods  of  all  kinds.  This  size  is  fitted  with  a 
gage  registering  up  to  300  pounds  a  square  inch  (or  20 
kilograms  per  square  centimeter) .  For  heavier  work  a 
higher  registering  gage  will  be  furnished  up  to  1,000 
pounds  a  square  inch.  For  particulars  regarding  the  use 
of  these  machines  write  B.  F.  Perkins  &  Son,  Incorporated, 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 
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THE  H.  C.  HANSEN  TYPE  FOUNDRY  EXHIBIT  AT 
BOSTON. 

The  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  H.  C.  Hansen  Type 
Foundry  at  the  industrial  and  educational  exposition  of 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  October  is  bearing 
gratifying  results  in  the  indirect  but  no  less  satisfying 
ways  which  successful  exhibits  always  do.  A  complete 
modern  printing-office  in  full  operation  was  most  impress¬ 
ive  of  the  foundry’s  ability  to  meet  eveiy  need,  and  this 


to  eleven-thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  will  cut 
the  hole  smoothly.  It  can  be  adjusted  to  cut  holes  at  any 
desired  distance  between  centers  from  one-half  inch  to 
twelve  inches.  The  table  is  readily  adjusted,  and  by  the  use 
of  automatic  stops  the  work  is  easily  controlled.  The  clamp 
is  operated  by  foot  pressure,  which  leaves  both  hands  free  to 
handle  the  stock.  The  drills  are  hollow,  and  do  not  choke, 
owing  to  the  clearance  allowed,  which  allows  the  refuse  to 
escape  readily.  The  holes  ai’e,  as  a  result,  clean  all  the  way 


The  H.  C.  Hansen  Type  Foundry  exhibit  at  Boston,  October  2  to  28,  1911. 


exhibit  supplemented  by  displays  of  special  patented  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  Hansen  concern’s  own  manufacture,  with 
type,  machines,  tools  and  appliances  in  the  printing  and 
kindred  trades,  gave  a  striking  effect  of  thoroughness  and 
completeness  in  service  to  prospective  customers. 


CHAMBERS’ NEW  MODEL  INSERTING  DROP  ROLL 
QUADRUPLE  FOLDING  MACHINE. 

Chambers  Brothers  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  has  re¬ 
cently  placed  on  the  market  a  new  pattern  of  Drop  Roll 
Quadruple  Folding  Machine,  which  not  only  delivers  four 
separate  sixteens,  but  is  arranged  so  that  it  can  insert  one 
sixteen  within  the  other  and  thus  deliver  two  thirty-two’s. 
The  machine  is  unique  for  quadruple  folders  in  that  the 
inserting  takes  place  before  the  last  fold  is  made,  instead 
of  going  through  the  operation  of  opening  the  folded  signa¬ 
ture  for  purposes  of  inserting.  Machine  has  a  large  range 
of  adjustment,  is  designed  so  as  to  be  open,  and  all  adjust¬ 
ments  easily  accessible.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  after  trying  out  one  machine  of  this  pattern, 
has  just  placed  a  duplicate  order  with  the  Chambers  Broth¬ 
ers  Company. 


TATUM  PAPER.  DRILL. 

A  paper-drill  that  will  give  satisfaction  on  all  kinds  of 
stock,  whether  it  is  used  to  cut  a  small  hole  in  a  large  pile 
of  paper  or  to  cut  a  large  hole  in  a  few  sheets,  is  surely  a 
desirable  machine  for  printers.  The  Tatum  Paper-drill, 
manufactured  by  Samuel  C.  Tatum,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will 
cut  holes  of  various  diameters  from  one-eighth  of  an  inch 


through  the  stock.  This  allows  rapid  and  accurate  work. 
Holes  may  be  cut  to  any  desired  depth;  the  spindle  gage 
regulates  this  in  a  precise  manner.  A  hole  may  be  cut  in 
one  sheet  or  through  two  inches  of  stock  with  equal  facility, 
which  shows  the  adaptability  of  the  machine.  For  thick 
work,  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  punching  opera¬ 
tion,  or  for  holes  far  from  the  edge  of  the  sheet,  this 
machine  is  perfect.  It  can  readily  be  adapted  for  railroad 
tariffs,  telephone  directoi'ies,  order-blanks,  calendar-cards 
and  any  similar  work.  An  illustration  of  the  machine  may 
be  found  in  the  advertising  pages. 


STINTING  THE  COMPOSING-ROOM  IS  CAUSE 
OF  LOST  PROFIT. 

Many  printers  imagine  they  are  buying  more  type  than 
they  actually  do.  They  are  paying  a  good-sized  monthly 
check  to  the  typefounder,  and  mentally  debit  the  whole 
amount  to  type,  forgetting  that  the  typefounder  is  furnish¬ 
ing  a  thousand  and  one  articles  in  daily  demand.  We  think 
it  would  be  a  profitable  task  to  analyze  the  account  with 
the  typefounder. 

The  average  printer  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  little 
he  expends  for  type.  Yet  type  is,  all  things  considered,  the 
article  in  which  the  printer  gets  the  best  value.  It  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  cheap  when  the  processes  of  its  manufacture  are 
understood.  But  beyond  the  intrinsic  value  of  type  is  the 
more  valuable  business-attracting  quality  of  a  well-selected 
accession  of  new  type-faces  in  a  printing  plant. 

Keeping  the  printing  plant  young,  fresh  and  vigorous  is 
the  secret  of  permanent  success  in  the  printing  business. 
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and  the  place  to  begin  is  the  composing-room,  for  it  is  in 
the  composing-room  that  the  basis  of  a  firm’s  reputation  is 
created.  Type  has  always  been  and  always  will  be  the 
principal  factor  in  the  building  up  of  a  commercial  print¬ 
ing  plant.  Have  you,  Mr.  Printer,  never  realized  the 
advertising  power  of  a  new  series  of  well-designed  types? 
Are  you  neglecting  to  use  your  types  aggressively  to  secure 
more  and  better  customers  and  increase  of  profits? 


AN  INTERESTING  EXHIBIT  OF  COVER-PAPERS. 

In  these  days  of  progressive  papermaking  and  mer¬ 
chandising  no  printer  need  give  himself  worry  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  proper  stocks  and  color  combinations  therefor  — 
the  wide-awake  manufacturer  is  ever  ready  to  do  that. 
This  is  best  exemplified  in  a  box  of  “  Buckeye  Proofs,” 
recently  received  from  the  Beckett  Paper  Company,  of 
Hamilton,  Ohio.  The  proofs  show  the  various  weights  and 
colors  of  Buckeye  covers,  excellently  printed  and  embossed. 


and  form  an  effectual  demonstration  of  the  wide  range  of 
usefulness  of  this  stock.  The  Buckeye  covers  are  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  embossing,  and  we  show  herewith  a 
reproduction  of  a  cover  treated  in  this  manner. 

But  the  Beckett  Paper  Company  does  not  stop  at  this. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  samples,  there  has  been  placed 
in  the  box  a  group  of  ready-made  covers  of  the  standard 
sizes  for  catalogues  and  booklets,  these  covers  having 
printed  on  them  in  two  harmonizing  colors  a  border  around 
the  edge  and  a  solid  tint-block  panel.  By  merely  setting 
up  the  title  of  a  catalogue  in  type  and  proving  it  on  the 
tint-block  on  any  of  these  covers,  the  printer  is  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  trifling  expense  a  dummy  which  would  otherwise 
require  the  expenditure  of  considerable  time  and  trouble. 

The  Beckett  Paper  Company  will  send  one  of  these 
boxes  of  samples  free  of  charge  and  carriage  prepaid  to 
any  responsible  printer  or  business  house  writing  for  it  on 
the  company’s  regular  business  letter-head. 


THE  GREATEST  MERCHANTS  OF  PRINTING 
MACHINERY  AND  MATERIALS. 

Nothing  demonstrates  the  coming  greatness  and  profita¬ 
bility  of  the  printing  industry  so  well  as  the  great  prepara¬ 
tions  now  being  made  for  enlarged  future  business.  The 
American  Type  Founders  Company  recently  reequipped  a 
pi-inting  plant  (as  it  was  being  moved  into  a  new  and 
larger  edifice),  and  the  main  shipment  consisted  of  thir¬ 
teen  carloads  of  equipments.  The  types  were  not  included 
in  this  shipment. 

This  incident  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  American 
Type  Founders  Company  is  the  world’s  greatest  merchant 
in  printing  machinery  and  printing  materials,  as  well  as 
the  greatest  manufacturer  of  types.  It  could  scarcely  be 
otherwise,  with  its  far-reaching  continent-covering  system 
of  well-equipped  selling  houses. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  correlative  fact  that 
its  policy  is  to  sell  the  best  of  everything  that  invention 
and  manufacturing  skill  have  devised  for  use  in  printing- 
plants,  and  to  sell  everything  at  reasonable  prices.  Thus 
three  factors  have  combined  to  create  the  American  Type 
Founders  Company’s  leadership  in  selling  printing  machin¬ 
ery  and  materials:  (1)  The  opportunity  (as  largest  buy¬ 
ers)  and  determination  to  select  and  sell  the  best  of  eveiy- 
thing;  (2)  reasonable  prices;  (3)  unequaled  organiza¬ 
tion  for  distribution  covering  the  whole  continent. 


DISPLAY  OF  THE  KIDDER  PRESS  COMPANY 
SPECIALTIES. 

An  unusual  exhibit  was  recently  made  by  the  Kidder 
Press  Company,  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  which  sent  out  to 
the  trade,  in  poster  form,  illustrations  of  its  factory  and 
the  different  agencies  in  Canada,  Gi’eat  Britain  and  South 
America,  together  with  fine  engravings  of  the  various 
machines  manufactured  by  the  company  —  rotary  presses 
for  wrapping  and  tissue  paper,  magazine,  ticket,  and  all 
kinds  of  rotary  printing;  automatic-i’oll  feed,  bed  and  platen 
presses,  printing,  cutting  and  creasing  presses,  and  bag 
presses  to  print  on  cloth  or  paper  stock;  complete  line  of 
slitting  and  rewinding  machinery  for  paper-mills,  paper- 
dealers,  paper-jobbers  and  all  classes  of  slitting  and  re¬ 
winding.  The  educational  value  of  this  exhibit  makes  the 
display  very  desirable.  The  New  York  office  of  the  general 
agents,  Gibbs-Brower  Company,  261  Broadway,  will  send 
to  any  concern  in  the  paper  or  printing  trades  one  of  these 
display  sheets  upon  request. 


EXTRA  HEAVY  COVER-PAPERS. 

An  exceptionally  handsome  heavy  cover-paper  is  shown 
in  the  Alhambra  Extra  Heavy  brand,  samples  of  which  are 
now  being  sent  out  by  Knowlton  Brothers,  Incorporated, 
Watertown,  New  York.  This  cover  is  made  in  a  wide 
range  of  unusually  attractive  colors,  and  lends  itself  most 
pleasingly  to  the  making  of  high-class  catalogues  and  book¬ 
lets,  as  well  as  for  mounting  purposes. 


LITHOGRAPHED  BLANKS  FOR  BONDS. 

The  King  Company,  206  Broadway,  New  York,  an¬ 
nounces  a  line  of  lithographed  and  steel-printed  blanks, 
suitable  for  bonds  and  debentures  in  any  form,  for  any 
denomination,  with  coupons  on  sheet  or  separate  and  num¬ 
bered  across  the  face  in  any  direction,  borders  in  green, 
brown  and  orange.  Samples  may  be  had,  with  prices  for 
blanks  and  completed  bonds,  by  writing  the  company. 
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ROBERTS  SILK-STITCHING  MACHINES. 

A  machine  is  now  on  the  market  that  will  double-stitch 
booklets  with  silk  floss,  mercerized  cotton  or  thread  with  a 
knot  in  the  center.  This  machine  will  stitch  more  booklets 
in  an  hour  than  an  expert  stitcher  could  do  in  a  day.  The 
product  is  uniformly  stitched  and  presents  a  regular 
appearance.  There  is  little  or  no  waste  of  cord  or  stock. 
The  normal  speed  of  the  machine  is  two  thousand  booklets 
an  hour;  this  will  vary  a  trifle,  according  to  the  class  of 
work. 

The  machines  are  made  by  H.  L.  Roberts  &  Co.,  New 
York,  in  two  sizes  for  the  different  lengths  of  stitches, 
which  are  four  inches  and  two  and  one-half  inches  respect¬ 
ively.  The  machines  are  readily  adjusted  to  the  various 
thicknesses  of  book  stitches.  The  attendance  of  an  expert 
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ROBERTS  SILK-STITCHING  MACHINE. 


mechanic  is  not  required,  as  the  mechanism  is  simple  and 
not  likely  to  get  out  of  order  where  care  is  used.  The 
floor-space  required  is  2  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet.  A  one- 
sixth-horse-power  motor  is  all  the  power  required  to  oper¬ 
ate  either  size  machine. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Roberts  Silk-stitching  Machine  is 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  satisfied  users,  the  comments  of 
a  few  of  which  are  given  herewith : 

I.  H.  Blanchard  &  Co.,  New  York  city.— You  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  the  hardest  and  most  tedious  work  in  the 
bindery  the  easiest. 

Robert  Burlen,  Boston,  Mass. —  The  first  ten  thousand 
catalogues  stitched  paid  the  interest  of  the  investment  for 
one  year. 

Crescent  Bindery,  New  York  city. —  We  could  not  get 
along  very  well  without  it,  owing  to  the  new  business  we 
believe  it  has  created. 

S.  H.  Burbank  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. —  We  are  very 
much  pleased  with  the  stitcher  and  consider  it  a  good 
investment. 

William  Knoepke  Pamphlet  Building  Company,  New 
York  city. —  They  certainly  fill  a  long- felt  want,  and  are  as 
much  ahead  of  hand-stitching  as  electric  cars  are  of  horse 
cars.  [This  concern  has  four  machines.] 

Boston  Mailing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. —  We  are  well 
satisfied  with  our  investment.  The  tendency  is  toward 


higher-grade  catalogues.  We  predict  a  bright  future  for 
the  Roberts  Silk  Stitcher. 

Edward  Stem  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. —  The  ma¬ 
chine  works  fine.  We  have  plenty  of  work  for  it. 

Mr.  Bell,  superintendent,  American  Bank  Note  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  city. — Like  the  stitcher  vei’y  much.  Would 
recommend  it  to  concerns  having  silk  stitching  to  do. 

Mr.  Williamson,  superintendent,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. —  We  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  our  stitcher 
busy.  It  is  a  very  simple  machine. 


THE  “FLY-LINK”  FOR  CYLINDER  PRESSES  — 

A  NEW  PRESSROOM  AID. 

Many  expedients  have  been  adopted  by  pressmen  to 
make  the  printed  sheets  stay  in  place  when  delivered  by  the 
fly-sticks.  The  vexation  from  sheets  going  awry,  sticking 
to  the  fly-boy,  and  doing  everything  that  the  pressman 
does  not  want  them  to  do,  at  last  has  been  overcome  by  the 
simple  device  here  illustrated  —  the  “  Fly-Link.” 

This  fly-link  is  the  invention  of  A.  N.  Smith  and  T.  B. 
Lundy,  both  practical  pressmen,  and  both  in  charge  of 
large  Chicago  pressrooms.  This  device  is  attached  to  the 
fly-stick,  the  loop  encircling  the  stick  and  normally  hang¬ 
ing  below  it.  When  the  sheet  is  dropped  into  the  jogger, 
the  link  rests  on  the  sheet  and  is  not  withdrawn  until  the 
fly-sticks  recede  and  engage  the  other  end  of  the  loop. 
This  permits  the  link  to  hold  the  sheet  down  firmly  on  the 
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pile  and  keeps  the  sheets  straight  and  even  in  the  jogger. 
The  links  can  be  placed  on  any  of  the  fly-sticks  and 
quickly  and  readily  moved  about  and  adjusted  until  they 
perform  the  function  for  which  they  are  intended. 

Hundreds  of  sets  of  fly-links  are  in  use  in  Chicago, 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  with  the  object  of  intro¬ 
ducing  these  useful  articles  to  other  cities  the  exclusive 
right  to  manufacture  and  sell  them  has  been  acquired  by 
the  manufacturer  of  the  Thompson  Static  Neutralizer, 
and  hereafter  these  fly-links  will  be  installed  as  a  part  of 
the  neutralizer  equipment  or  will  be  sold  separately,  if 
desired. 

Samples  for  trial  and  literature  can  be  had  by  writing 
to  Thompson  Neutralizer,  1645  Old  Colony  building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 


MAIN  OFFICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  COPPER 
PLATE  COMPANY. 

Increasing  business  has  made  it  advisable,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Company  announces,  to  locate 
the  main  office  at  the  factory,  101-111  Fairmount  avenue, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  The  administrative  branches 
being  in  close  touch  with  the  operative  departments  is  a 
move  to  greater  efficiency  to  meet  the  growing  business. 
Offices  will  continue  to  be  maintained  at  116  Nassau  street. 
New  York,  where  a  complete  line  of  satin-finish  copper  and 
zinc,  copper  plates,  steel  dies  and  supplies  for  the  general 
trade  will  be  maintained. 
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LINOTYPES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Linotypes 
in  use  throughout  the  South  and  the  growing  volume  of 
business  transacted  through  its  New  Orleans  agency,  the 
Mergen thaler  Linotype  Company  has  found  it  necessary  to 
provide  greater  facilities  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
Southern  trade.  For  a  considerable  time  the  old  location 
at  332  Camp  street  had  been  inadequate  to  handle  the 
business  of  the  agency  with  the  promptness  that  its  increas¬ 
ing  list  of  customers  demanded  and  merited.  Search  for 
better  and  larger  quarters  having  proven  fruitless,  it  was 
finally  decided  to  erect  a  building  that  would  not  only 
accommodate  the  agency  for  the  present  and  enable  it  to 
serve  its  clientele  in  the  best  possible  manner,  but  would  be 
large  enough  to  allow  for  its  future  growth,  as  indicated 
by  its  record  in  the  past. 

The  result  is  a  handsome  new,  fireproof  structure,  five 
stories  high,  at  the  corner  of  Baronne  and  Lafayette 
streets.  The  building  is  substantially  constructed  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete,  and  a  veneer  of  pressed  brick  and  terra 
cotta  lends  it  beauty  and  architectural  symmetry.  The 
added  floor-space  and  increased  facilities  afforded  will  ena¬ 
ble  the  agency  to  carry  a  much  larger  stock  of  parts  and 


NEW  BUILDING  OP  THE  MERGE  XTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

supplies  than  heretofore,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  man¬ 
agement  to  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  number  of  each  of 
the  different  models  of  Linotypes  now  being  built,  so  that 
in  case  of  fire  or  other  emergency,  rush  orders  can  be  given 
immediate  shipment  from  New  Orleans. 

The  decision  to  invest  nearly  $100,000  in  permanent 
improvements  in  New  Orleans  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  that 
city  as  the  logical  distributing  point  for  the  entire  South, 
but  is  also  an  evidence  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany’s  appreciation  of  the  splendid  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  printing  and  publishing  business  in  that  terri¬ 
tory,  and  its  desire  to  meet  promptly  every  requirement  of 
the  Southern  trade.  The  New  Orleans  agency  covers  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee  and  Texas, 
and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  render  adequate  service  to 
the  printers  and  publishers  located  within  their  bounda¬ 
ries. 

The  success  of  the  agency  and  the  esteem  in  which  it  is 
held  by  its  customers  are  doubtless  due  in  no  small  measure 


to  the  capable  administration  of  its  genial  manager,  Fred 
W.  Bott,  who  has  been  in  charge  for  the  past  five  years, 
and  the  competent  and  efficient  staff  with  which  he  has  sur¬ 
rounded  himself.  _ 

SAMUEL  JONES  &  COMPANY  —  GUMMED  PAPERS. 

The  manifold  uses  to  which  gummed  papers  can  be  put 
are  little  understood,  but  the  development  of  this  feature 
of  the  printing  industry  has  received  a  remarkable  impetus 
through  the  specialization  of  the  Samuel  Jones  Company 
in  this  particular  line.  The  company  has  been  operating 
in  the  United  States  a  little  over  eighteen  months,  but 
to-day  the  permanent  branch  house  at  Waverly  Park,  New 
Jersey,  has  proved  a  most  gratifying  success.  The  product 
of  the  Samuel  Jones  Company  in  gummed  papers  is 
strictly  noncurling,  and  can  be  handled  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  like  ordinary  paper.  Printers  who  have  occasion 
to  use  gTimmed  papers  should  get  in  correspondence  with 
this  concern.  _ 

CROGHER-WHEELER  COMPANY  STRENGTHENED. 

The  organization  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company  has 
recently  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  George  W. 
Fowler,  W.  J.  Warder,  Jr.,  and  A.  K.  Selden,  Jr.  Mr. 
Fowler  and  Mr.  Warder  have  joined  the  company’s  sales 
department,  while  Mr.  Selden  enters  its  engineering  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Fowler  has  been  for  many  years  the  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Garwood  Electric  Company.  Mr.  Warder  was 
formerly  chief  engineer  and  superintendent  of  Roth  Broth¬ 
ers,  in  Chicago,  and  later  was  connected  with  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  at  East  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  A.  K.  Selden,  Jr.,  has  for  some  years  been  in 
charge  of  the  design  of  the  interpole  adjustable  speed 
motors,  manufactured  by  the  Electro  Dynamic  Company. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  LINOTYPE  MACHINISTS. 

Under  the  above  title,  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  has  just  issued  a  comprehensive  manual  for  linotype 
operators  and  machinists.  It  is  a  book  of  126  pages,  with 
a  complete  index.  A  liberal  use  of  subheadings  makes  it 
an  easy  matter  to  find  the  chapter  relating  to  any  subject, 
and  not  only  ai’e  remedies  given  for  most  troubles,  but 
much  information  about  matrices,  ordering  of  parts,  lino¬ 
type  attachments  and  accessories  of  various  kinds,  and 
general  instructions  valuable  to  all  who  have  linotype 
machines  in  their  care.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company 
to  revise  this  book  from  time  to  time,  and  incorporate 
therein  all  new  features  and  data  regarding  new  models. 
While  the  nominal  price  of  25  cents  is  placed  on  these 
books,  the  Mergenthaler  Company  will  be  pleased  to  send 
them  without  charge  to  all  linotype  users. 


CONTRACTS  FOR  OSWEGO  GUTTING  MACHINES. 

An  imposing  incomplete  list  in  small  type,  almost  three 
newspaper  columns,  is  the  fine  showing  made  by  the 
Oswego  Machine  Works,  of  Oswego,  New  York,  indicating 
the  popularity  and  efficiency  of  Oswego  cutting  machines. 
Business  is  certainly  good  with  the  Oswego  Machine 
Works.  _ 

NOT  KNOCKING  ANYBODY. 

Do  you  know  what  Thk  Inland  Printer  is? 

It  is  the  highest  authority  on  printing  in  the  world,  and 
the  magazine  itself  is  the  most  magnificent  issued. 

To  receive  even  a  mention  in  its  columns  is  an  honor  — 
to  have  praise  bestowed  is  a  high  honor. —  Byron  Times, 
Byron,  Contra  Costa  County,  Cal. 
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The  Inland  Printer  is  issued  promptly  on  the  first  of  each  month.  It 
aims  to  furnish  the  latest  and  most  authoritative  information  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  printing  trades  and  allied  industries.  Contributions  are 
solicited  and  prompt  remittance  made  for  all  acceptable  matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year,  $3.00;  six  months,  $1.30,  payable  always  in  advance. 
Sample  copies,  30  Cents  ;  none  free. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  by  express,  draft,  money  order  or  registered 
letter.  Make  all  remittances  payable  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 
When  Subscriptions  Expire,  the  magazine  is  discontinued  unless  a  renewal 
is  received  previous  to  tlie  publication  of  the  following  issue.  Subscribers 
will  avoid  any  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  first  copy  of  their  renewal  by 
remitting  prompt! 

Foreiifn  Subscriptions.  — To  Canada,  postage  prepaid,  three  dollars  and 
sixty  cents;  to  all  other  countries  within  the  postal  union,  postage 
prepaid,  three  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents,  or  sixteen  shillings  per 
annum  in  advance.  \Aake  foreUjn  money  orders  payable  to  Tlie  Inlanrt 
Printer  Company.  No  foreign  postage  stamps  accepted. 

Important. —  Foreign  money  orders  received  in  the  United  States  do  not 
bear  the  name  of  the  sender.  Foreign  subscribers  should  be  careful  to 
send  letters  of  advice  at  same  time  remittance  is  sent,  to  insure  proper 
credit. 

Single  copies  may  be  obtained  from  all  news-dealers  and  typefounders 
throughout  the  United  Stales  and  Canada,  and  subscriptions  may  be  made 
through  the  same  agencies. 

Patrons  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  the  names  of  responsible  news¬ 
dealers  who  do  not  keep  it  on  sale. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Furnished  on  application.  _  The  value  of  The  Inland  Printer  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  is  unquestioned.  The  cliaracter  of  the  advertisements  now 
in  its  columns,  and  the  number  of  them,  tell  tlie  whole  story.  Circulation 
considered,  it  is  the  cheapest  trade  journal  in  the  United  States  to  advertise 
in.  Advertisements,  to  secure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  any  month,  should 
reach  this  office  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  preceding. 


In  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  purchasers,  advertisers  of  novelties, 
advertising  devices,  and  all  cash-with-order  goods,  are  required  to  satisfy 
the  management  of  this  journal  of  their  intention  to  fulfill  honestly  the 
offers  in  their  advertisements,  and  to  that  end  samples  of  the  thing  or  things 
advertised  must  accompany  the  application  for  advertising  space. 

The  Inland  Printer  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  advertisement  for 
cause. 


FOREIGN  AGENTS. 

W.  H.  Beers,  40  St.  ,Tohn  street,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 

John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Bouverie  House,  Salisbury  square,  Fleet  street,  London, 

E.  C.,  England. 

Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.  (Limited),  De  Montfort  Press,  Leicester,  England. 
Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.  (Limited),  Thanet  House,  231  Strand,  London, 
W.  C.,  England. 

Penrose  &  Co.,  109  Farringdon  Road,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 

Wm.  Dawson  &  Sons,  Cannon  House,  Breams  buildings,  London,  E.  C., 
England. 

Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons  (Limited),  General  Agents,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and 
Adelaide,  Australia. 

Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons  (Limited),  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

F.  T.  Wimble  k  Co.,  87  Clarence  street,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

G.  IIedeler,  Niirnbergerstrasse  18,  Leipsic,  Gennany. 

H.  Calmels,  150  Boulevard  du  Montparnasse,  Paris,  France. 

John  Dickinson  cfc  Co.  (Limited),  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa. 

A.  Oudshoorn,  179  rue  de  Paris,  Charenton,  France. 

Jean  Van  Overstraeten,  3  rue  Villa  Hermosa,  Brussels,  Belgium. 


WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices  for  this  department:  40  cents  for  each  ten  words  or  less;  mini¬ 
mum  charge,  80  cents.  Under  “  Situations  Wanted,”  25  cents  for  each  ten 
words  or  less ;  minimum  charge,  50  cents.  Address  to  be  counted.  Price 
invariably  the  same  whether  one  or  more  insertions  are  taken.  Cash  must 
accompany  tbe  order.  Tbe  Insertion  of  ads.  received  in  Cbicado 
later  tban  tbe  I3tb  of  tbe  month  preceding  publication  not  ifuar- 
anteed.  We  can  not  send  copies  free  to  classified  advertisers. 


BOOKS. 


SIMPLEX  TYPE  COMPUTER,  by  J.  L.  Kelrnan.  Tells  instantly  the  number 
of  picas  or  ems  there  are  in  any  width,  and  the  number  of  lines  per  inch 
in  length  of  any  type,  from  5%  to  12  point.  Gives  accurately  and  quickly 
the  number  of  ems  contained  in  any  size  of  composition,  either  by  picas  or 
square  inches,  in  all  the  different  sizes  of  body-type,  and  tlie  nearest 
approximate  weight  of  metal  per  1,000  ems,  if  set  liy  Linotype  or  Monotype 
machine.  Price,  $1.50.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


VEST-POCKET  MANUAL  OF  PRINTING,  a  full  and  concise  e.xplanation  of 
the  technical  points  in  the  printing  trade,  for  the  use  of  the  printer  and 
his  patrons ;  contains  rules  for  punctuation  and  capitalization,  style,  mark¬ 
ing  proof,  make-up  of  book,  sizes  of  hooks,  sizes  of  the  untrimraed  leaf, 
number  of  words  in  a  square  inch,  diagrams  of  imposition  and  much  other 
valuable  information  not  always  at  hand  when  wanted ;  50  cents.  THE 

INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


“  COST  OF  PRINTING,”  by  F.  W.  Baltes,  presents  a  system  of  accounting 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  many  years,  is  suitable  for 
large  or  small  printing-offices,  and  is  a  safeguard  against  errors,  omissions  or 
losses ;  its  use  makes  it  absolutely  certain  that  no  work  can  pass  through 
the  office  without  being  charged,  and  its  actual  cost  in  all  details  shown. 
74  pages.  6%  by  10  inches,  cloth,  $1.50.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COM¬ 
PANY,  Chicago. 


TO  LOVERS  OF  ART  PRINTING  —  A  limited  edition  of  200  numbered 
copies  of  Gray’s  “  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,”  desired, 
hand-lettered  and  illuminated  in  water-colors  by  F.  J.  Trezise.  Printed 
from  plates  on  imported  hand-made  paper  and  durably  and  artistically 
bound.  Price,  boxed,  $2  postpaid.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  Chicago. 


PRICES  FOR  PRINTING,  by  F.  W.  Baltes.  Complete  cost  system  and 
selling  prices.  Adapted  to  any  locality.  Pocket  size.  $1  by  mail. 
THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


I  HAVE  INVENTED  and  am  securing  letters  patent  on  a  machine  which 
produces  results  that  closely  resemble  steel-die  embossing  from  foundry 
type,  at  a  cost  of  letter-press  printing ;  the  machine  is  attached  to  job 
press  and  handles  the  sheet  at  any  speed  of  press ;  have  given  the  invention 
tliree  months’  trial  and  it  has  proven  a  complete  success  in  every  way ; 
I  have  not  sufficient  capital  to  put  tliis  invention  on  the  market  and  will 
sell  my  rights  to  paidy  capable  of  handling  same,  or  will  sell  half  interest 
for  enough  to  promote  proposition ;  will  consider  good  income  property 
in  lieu  of  cash  and  reserve  royalty  rights ;  will  guarantee  to  deliver  letters 
patent  or  no  trade.  A.  J.  OAKES,  Independence,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE  —  Bargain ;  going  concern,  good  profitable  business ;  new 
Miehle  press,  new  Chandler  &  Price  Gordon,  one-half  medium  Universal, 
an  old  11  by  14  Gordon  and  a  7  by  11  Universal,  folding-machine,  wire- 
stitcher,  paper-cutter,  full  equipment  type,  imposing-stone,  furniture  cabi¬ 
nets.  etc. ;  invoice  about  $8,000 ;  if  sold  quick  will  take  $5,000  cash  or 
half  cash  and  balance  secured.  B  661. 


FOR  SALE  —  Job-printing  plant,  first-class  condition,  in  manufacturing  city 
of  12,000;  established  4  years;  business  averaged  $275  per  month  dur¬ 
ing  1911  ;  inventory  $1,600 ;  will  sell  cheap  for  quick  sale ;  other  business 
reason  for  selling.  COMMERCIAL  PRESS,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


PUBLISH  A  STAND,\RD  MAGAZINE  in  your  county  under  your  own  name 
as  editor  and  proprietor ;  we  will  show  you  how ;  write  immediately 
for  exclusive  franchise  covering  your  territory.  UNITED  M.IGAZINES 
PRESS,  2  South  Main,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WE  WANT  good  newspaper  men  to  send  to  live  western  Canadian  towns, 
where  the  merchants  are  anxious  to  have  a  paper  and  good  advertising 
patronage  guaranteed.  For  full  particulars,  write  to  MILLER  &  RICHARD, 
123  Princess  st.,  Winnipeg. 

PARTNER  WANTED  —  For  technical  publication,  financial  partner  wanted ; 

great  opportunity  for  A-1  printing  establishment  to  increase  business ; 
New  York  concern  preferred;  no  agents.  B  651. 

FOR  SALE  —  One-half  interest  (100)  shares)  in  newspaper  plant  in  Mis¬ 
souri  city  of  8,000 ;  dally  is  official  paper  witli  2,000  circulation ; 
$7,500;  liberal  terms;  no  idlers.  B  650. 

.\GENCY  W.INTED  —  Printers  making  advertising  blotters  communicate 
witli  CHARLES  KREPPS,  Halibut  st.,  Mt.  Oliver,  Pa. ;  state  commis¬ 
sion,  prices,  and  send  samples. 


With  a  $25  Lino-Tabler  equipment,  transferable  in  an  instant  from  one  standard  Linotype  machine  ; 

to  any  other,  operators  of  average  competence  set  intricate  tabular  matter,  at  nearly  straight-matter  speed,  with  every  face  and  , 

■  language  of  one-letter  or  two-letter  Linotype  matrices,  on  full-length,  unsawed  slugs.  Brass  Lino-Tabler  rule  of  all  foundry  . 
faces,  one-third  size  of  illustration,  costing  one  to  two  cents  a  foot,  is  quickly  inserted,  the  rules  resting  securely  on  shoulder  of 
slugs.  The  sole  annual  outlay,  for  one  equipment,  is  $25 :  a  five-m.achine  plant  will  be  equipped  for  $100 ;  or  five-year  licenses, 
payable  $20  yearly  for  each  outfit,  will  be  granted  established  concerns.  Very  few  users  of  the  system  whose  tabular  output  is 
five  per  cent  of  their  total  have  tailed  to  renew  their  contracts  at  expiration.  Address,  for  contract  form,  any  Mergentljaler  ,, 
Linotype  Agency,  or  CHICAGO  LINO-TABLER  COMPANY,  Inland  Printer  Building,  Chicago;  Tribune  Building,  New  York  ; 

WILLIAM  C.  HOLLISTER,  President  &  Treasurer  ‘  AM .  ,  ■  ASHTON  Qr  STEVENSON',.  VkerPres.  &  Gc;i. 
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I  FOR  SALE  — ■  A  fine  country  weekly  newspaper  and  job  office ;  good  loca- 
i  tion.  Only  paper  in  town.  Ill  liealth  reason  for  selling.  .Address 
[  TULLY  TIMES,  Tully,  N.  Y. 


M.VCHINIST-OPERATOR  —  First-class,  will  install  Linotype  in  country 
newspaper  office;  piece  or  flat  price  contract.  MINER,  512  Sherman  st., 
Chicago. 


FOR  S.ALE — -Engraving  plant  in  city  of  70,000,  doing  good  business,  best 
of  equipment ;  machinery  all  equipped  with  individual  motors.  B  656. 


Publishing. 


$3,000  WILL  BUY  control  in  small  trade  monthly  doing  $12,000  gross  busi¬ 
ness.  HARRIS-DIBBLE  CO.MPANY,  Masonic  bldg..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ENGRAVING  METHODS. 


ANYBODY  CAN  M.-AKE  CUTS  with  my  simple  transferring  and  etcliing 
process ;  nice  cuts  from  prints,  drawings,  photos  are  easily  and  quickly 
made  by  the  unskilled  on  common  sheet  zinc ;  price  of  process,  $1  :  all 
material  costs  at  any  drug  store,  about  75  cents.  Circular  and  specimens 
for  stamp.  THOMAS  M.  D.AY',  Box  12,  AVindfall,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 


LARGE  NEAV  YORK  PLANT  SALE  ($200,000  outfit)  —  Cylinders,  John 
Thomson  and  Golding  jobbers,  bindery.  Linotypes  and  Monotypes,  big 
composing-room  equipment ;  forced  to  make  quick  sale  on  account  expira¬ 
tion  of  lease.  Send  for  List  E,  24-page  book,  with  prices.  Sales  on  time 
or  cash  discounts.  Special  bargain  in  7-column  quarto  cylinders.  PECK- 
HAil  MACHINERY  CO.,  1  MADISON  AY.,  NEAV  YORK. 


FOR  S.ALE  —  Harris  automatic  press,  style  E-I,  complete  with  card,  envel¬ 
ope  and  sheet  feed  attachment ;  Miehle  pony  cylinder,  bed  26  by  34, 
latest  style;  AVhitlock,  27  by  31,  also  29  by  42,  new  bed-crank  motion, 
printed-side-up  delivery.  I  guarantee  tlie  above  first-class  condition,  and  to 
print  as  good  work  as  new  presses.  RICH.ARD  PRESTON,  167  E.  Oliver, 
Boston,  Mass. 


STEREOTYPING  OUTFIT  FOR  SALE  —  Four  drying  blankets,  one  steam 
table,  one  casting-box,  one  elevating  table,  two  type-high  chases,  one 
heating  brush,  one  steam  generator,  and  iron  flooring ;  all  as  good  as  new, 
has  been  in  use  only  two  weeks.  Apply  to  YOUNG  CHURCHM.AN  CO., 
312  Montgomery  bldg.,  Milwaukee,  AATs. 


FOR  SALE  —  43  by  62  Cottrell  Perfeetor,  four-roller,  $1,600;  38  by  '55 
Cottrell  Perfeetors,  four  rollers,  front-fly  delivery,  will  print  eiglit  pages 
of  seven-column  paper  at  one  impression,  $1,400  ;  presses  used  on  book  and 
magazine  work.  AA'ANNER  M.ACHINERA^  CO.,  703  S.  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago. 


THREE  MODEL  No.  3  LINOTATPE.S  FOR  SALE,  on  account  of  installing 
additional  Monotypes  and  discontinuing  our  linotype  department.  These 
machines  are  equipped  witli  motors  and  large  assortment  of  matrices  and 
magazines.  JOHN  C.  AA'INSTON  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  —  Campbell  2-revolution  job  and  book  press,  bed  33%  By  41; 

cylinder  trip,  table  and  screw  distribution,  front  delivery,  four  rollers ; 
in  best  condition;  price,  $700.  .Address  C.  AA'.  AD.AMS,  A’incennes,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE  —  1  Latliam  round-hole  power  perforator ;  1  Hiekok  power 

paging  machine ;  1  Champion  foot-power  paging  machine  witli  two  num¬ 
bering  heads.  AMERICAN  LOOSE  LEAF  MFG.  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  —  Can  you  use  an  A-No.  1  power  bronzing  machine  —  a  money¬ 
maker?  Can  be  had  for  much  less  than  regular  price;  a  snap,  bargain 
if  moved  at  once.  Address  inquiries  for  particulars  to  B  642. 


BOOKBINDERS’  MACHINERY  —  Rebuilt  Nos.  3  and  4  Smyth  book-sewing 
machines,  thoroughly  overhauled  and  in  first-class  order.  JOSEPH  E. 
SMYTH,  634  Federal  st.,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE  —  One  Model  No.  1  Linotype,  No.  1112,  and  one  Canadian  Lino¬ 
type,  No.  M-3204  ;  both  in  good  condition.  SYDNEY  POST  PUBLISH¬ 
ING  CO.,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  Canada. 


MODEL  2  LINOTYPE  FOR  SALE  —  Complete,  with  two  magazines,  con¬ 
taining  10  and  11  point  matrices.  AALALKER,  EACVNS  &  COGGSAVELL, 
5  Broad  st..  Charleston,  N.  C. 


FOR  S.ALE  —  Linotype  motors,  new  design ;  best  on  the  market ;  lowest 
price.  Linotype  machines  at  reduced  prices.  F.  C.  DAJIM,  834  AA'abash 
av.,  Chicago. 


FOR_  SALE  —  New  No.  4  Model  Linotype,  complete  with  motor,  four  maga¬ 
zines,  6’,  8,  10  and  12  point  matrices,  Rogers  tabular  attachment.  B  038. 


LINOTYPES  FOR  SALE  —  Three  Model  1  Linotypes.  .Address  RICHMOND 
PRESS,  INC.,  Governor  and  Ross  sts.,  Richmond,  A’a. 


FOR  SALE  —  Large  Dexter  pressfeeder,  good  as  new,  $300.  D.  E.  HUD¬ 
SON,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 


$30  REWARD. 


I  AA’.ANT  TO  LE.ARN  of  good  opening  for  a  linotype  shop,  and  will  pay  $50 
for  information  of  field  which  proves  acceptable ;  give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter ;  will  go  anywhere  in  U.  S.  J.  E.  AVALKUP,  Madison,  Ind. 


HELP  WA^TED. 


Artists. 


ARTIST  AA' .ANTED  —  First-class  designer,  one  who  is  top-notcher  in  creat¬ 
ing  layouts  for  booklets,  catalogues,  etc.  ;  preference  given  to  man  who 
is  good  on  figure  work  ;  we  want  a  strictly  high-grade  man,  experienced  and 
able  to  deliver  the  goods;  permanent.  STAFFORD  ENGRAA'ING  COM- 
P.ANY,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


AA'ANTED  —  .A  good  mechanical  retoucher  with  engraving-house  experience. 

State  salary  expected.  .Address  BOX  241,  East  Liberty  station,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 


Engravers. 


AALANTED  —  Young  half-tone  finisher,  fine  chance  for  a  beginner.  B  327. 


Foremen.  Managers  and  Superintendents. 


AA'ANTED  —  AA'orking  foreman  composing-room  in  a  union  shop,  running 
cylinder  and  six  jobbers,  in  a  southern  city,  who  would  like  to  take  an 
interest  in  a  well-established  and  money-making  printing-office ;  references 
required  and  steady  work  for  the  right  man.  B  621. 


AVANTED  —  Assistant  superintendent  for  large  printing  plant  and  bindery 
in'  western  Canada.  Must  be  thoroughly  capable  of  handling  foremen  in 
all  departments  and  all  classes  of  work.  Also  honest,  temperate  and  a  hus¬ 
tler.  Address,  stating  salary  and  experience,  B  599. 


JOB-DEPARTMENT  MANAGER  AVANTED  —  A  large  publishing  house  in 
the  Middle  AA’est  wants  to  secure  a  good,  live  man  under  thirty  years, 
thoroughly  equipped  to  handle  its  job-printing  and  circular  departments ; 
good  opportunity  for  high-class,  energetic  young  man.  B  200. 


COMPOSING-ROOil  FOREM.AN,  with  plenty  of  push  and  intelligence,  for 
the  most  progressive  office  in  western  city  of  500,000 ;  7  per  cent  guar¬ 
anteed  ;  bears  close  investigation.  B  356. 


Pressmen. 


PRESSM.AN-FEEDER  —  Small  union  shop ;  result-getter,  particularly  on 
jobbers ;  careful,  rapid  worker ;  keep  workroom  orderly ;  spittoons, 
cigarettes  and  boozers  barred  ;  might  sell  interest  after  getting  acquainted. 
B  663. 


AA'.ANTED  —  A  printer  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  printing  on  tissue 
and  crepe  paper  in  rolls ;  steady  position  within  100  miles  of  New 
York  city.  B  612. 


CYLINDER  PRESSMAN  wanted  in  Philadelphia ;  must  be  first-class  on 
colors  and  half-tones ;  state  fully  experience,  references  and  other  infor¬ 
mation.  B  629. 


Salesmen. 


AA'ANTED  —  Printing  and  bookbinding  machinery  salesman  to  take  charge 
of  branch  offices.  New  York,  Chicago,  California ;  only  salesman  capable 
of  earning  $3,000  to  $5,000  per  3'ear ;  must  have  past  record.  Address, 
with  full  references,  stating  salary  expected,  B  659. 


AA'ANTED  —  By  an  eastern  printing-press  manufacturer,  for  western  and 
southwestern  territory,  a  first-class  salesman  with  successful  record  in  the 
sale  of  printing  machinerj'.  Excellent  opportunity  for  good  man.  B  637. 


INSTRUCTIO^. 


A  BEGINNER  on  tlio  Mergenthaler  will  find  the  THALER  KEYBOARD 
.  invaluable ;  the  operator  out  of  practice  will  find  it  just  the  thing  he 
needs;  exact  touch,  bell  announces  finish  of  line;  22-page  instruction  book. 
AA'hen  ordering,  state  which  layout  you  want  —  No.  1,  without  fractions; 
No.  2,  two-letter  with  commercial  fractions,  two-letter  without  commercial 
fractions,  standard  Junior,  German.  THALER  KEYBO.ARD  COJIP.ANY,  505 
“  P  ”  st.,  N.  AA’.,  AA'ashington.  D.  C.  ;  also  all  agencies  Mergenthaler  Lino- 
t3'pe  Compan3'.  Price,  $5. 


EMPIRE  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL,  419  First  av.  (near  24th 
st.),  New  York  city.  Day  and  evening  classes;  seven  Linotypes;  school 
exclusively ;  lesson  sheets ;  employment  bureau ;  six  weeks,  $50 ;  eiglit 
weeks,  $65  ;  twelve  weeks,  $80.  Further  particulars,  call  or  write. 


N.  E.  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL,  7  Dix  place,  Boston,  JIass.  Six-machine  plant, 
nin  solely  as  school ;  liberal  hours,  thorough  instruction ;  our  grad¬ 
uates  succeed.  AVrite  for  particulars  before  deciding. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRINTERS’  INK  SCALE  —  A  chromatic  scale  for  correctly  estimating  ink 
quantities  by  a  practical  pressman  from  actual  records ;  nothing  like  it 
published;  price,  2'5  cents.  AA'.  E.  R.ADTKE,  320  Grand  av.,  Milwaukee, 
AVis. 


Megill’s  Patent 

SPRING  TONGUE  GAUGE  PINS 

$1.20  per  doz.  with  extra  tongues 

MEGILL’S 

Automatic  Register  Gauge 

automatically  sets  sheets  to  perfect  register.  Applies  instantly  to 

Megill’s  Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP  GAUGES 

$1.25  set  of  3  with  extra  tongues 

QUICK  ON 

any  make  of  popular  job  press.  No  fitting.  Great  in  efficiency. 
Method  of  attaching  does  not  interfere  with  raising  tympan.  Only 
$4.80. 

E.  L.  MEGILL,  Pat.  and  Mfr. 

60  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK 

From  us  or  your  dealer.  Free  booklets. 

^  VISE  OTIP 
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ANTI-AVASTE  IXK  CANS  AND  EXPELLEES  have  now  proven  a  success. 

Save  50  per  cent  of  all  job  inks.  A  postal  will  bring  full  particulars. 
ANTI-WASTE  CAN  EXPELLEE  CO.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


Artists. 


AETIST  seeks  change  to  West  or  Southwest ;  first-class  all-around  commer¬ 
cial  man ;  some  experience  as  foreman ;  would  be  glad  to  submit  sam¬ 
ples  and  references.  B  648. 


Bookbinders. 


WANTED  —  For  cash,  Harris  automatic  two-color  press,  15  by  18.  Address, 
stating  age  of  press  and  condition  and  lowest  price.  M.  M.  EOTHS- 
CHILD,  711  S.  Dearborn  st..  Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED  —  A  drum  cylinder  press  that  will  take  a  sheet  not  less  than 
28  by  42  ;  it  must  register  for  colorwork.  THE  E.  F.  WINTEES  SIGN 
&  NOVELTY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WANTED  — •  8  by  12,  or  over,  Gordon  press ;  must  be  in  perfect  condition 
and  cheap.  W.  W.  MENN,  Big  Eapids,  Mich. 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


BINDEEY  FOEEMAN  —  Competent  in  all  branches,  A-1  mechanic,  good 
executive,  systematizer  and  manager  of  help,  wants  position.  B  459. 


BINDEEY  FOEEMAN,  thoroughly  experienced  in  all  branches,  good  execu¬ 
tive,  married  and  reliable,  desires  position.  B  664. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  all-around  bookbinder ;  best  of  references ;  West 
preferred.  B  590 


Compositors. 


YOUNG  JOB  COMPOSITOE  desires  change;  wants  work  in  New  England 
States :  country  ofiice ;  Maine  preferred.  Address  F.  J.  BAETON,  Far¬ 
rington,  Me. 


Foremen,  Managers  and  Superintendents. 


FOEEMAN,  with  ten  years’  experience,  desires  good  situation  in  Northwest 
or  Canada;  15  years’  experience  in  printing  business ;  can  show  results; 
union  and  sober;  nothing  less  than  $25  considered;  can  come  1st  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  1st  of  March.  Now  employed  and  do  not  have  to  leave.  Shop 
employs  10  men.  Write  me  what  you  have.  CHAS.  B.  GOOGEE,  503 
Scott  av.,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 


SITUATION  WANTED  • — •  As  manager  or  superintendent ;  thorough,  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  factory  and  office ;  successful  executive ;  able  to  get 
results ;  young  and  active ;  reliable,  strictly  temperate ;  cost  systems, 
estimator,  successful  salesman ;  at  present  superintendent  of  plant  with 
national  reputation,  but  desire  change.  Nothing  under  $3,500  per  year 
considered.  A  645. 


FOEEMAN-SUPEEINTENDENT — Practical  printer,  successful  shop  man¬ 
ager,  hard  worker,  4  years  with  present  house  as  composing-room  fore¬ 
man  and  superintendent,  20  years’  e^erience  in  high-grade  catalogue,  gen¬ 
eral  book,  blank-book  and  commercial  printing,  is  open  for  engagement. 
B  583. 


MANAGER  -  SUPERINTENDENT  seeks  substantial,  permanent  position ; 

write  me ;  practical  printer,  efficiency,  promptness,  costs,  quality,  esti¬ 
mating,  sales,  riglit  methods ;  employed,  but  seeks  change ;  give  details ; 
state  what  you  will  pay.  B  222. 


PRINTER,  union,  good  job,  ad.  and  stone  man,  expert  estimator,  can  take 
charge  of  small  or  medium  sized  office;  is  looking  for  position  in  western 
territory.  Address  PRINTER,  4881  King  st.,  Denver,  Colo. 


OPEN  FOR  ENGAGEMENT  MARCH  1  ;  want  position  assistant  manager  or 
estimator.  Middle  West  preferred,  know  cost  systems.  B  429. 


MANAGER,  capable  of  taking  entire  charge  of  plant  doing  high-grade  print¬ 
ing,  is  open  for  engagement.  B  647. 


Operators  and  Machinists. 


GOOD  OPER.\TOR,  capable  of  taking  care  of  two  or  three  machine  plant, 
wants  to  change  to  Central  West  about  March  1  or  April  1 ;  day  work ; 
newspaper  plant  preferred.  B  636. 


LINOTYPE  M.iCHINIST-OPERATOR  —  Best  results  from  any  size  plant; 

understand  latest  models;  union;  reliable.  M,  663  N.  State  st.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH  linotype  operator  wants  position  in  northwestern  part 
of  States  ;  union  man  ;  please  state  scale.  B  209. 


PRINT  BLOTTERS  for  yourself  —  the  best  advertising  medium  for  printers. 

We  furnish  handsome  color  plates,  strong  wording  and  complete  “  lay¬ 
out  ”  — •  new  design  each  month.  Write  to-day  for  free  samples  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  OHAS.  L.  STILES,  230  N.  3d  st.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  8-12 


Bookbinders’  and  Printers’  Machinery. 


DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.  Folding  machines,  auto¬ 
matic  feeders  for  presses,  folders  and  ruling  machines.  2-12 


Bookbinders’  Supplies. 


SLADE,  HIPP  &  MELOY,  Incpd.,  157  W.  Lake  st.,  Chicago.  Also  paper-box 
makers’  supplies.  1-12 


Case-making  and  Embossing. 


SHEPARD,  THE  H.  0.,  CO.,  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  Write  for  esti¬ 
mates.  1-13 


Chase  Manufacturers. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Electric-welded  steel 
chases  for  job  and  cylinder  presses.  V-12 


Coated  Paper  Manufacturers. 


NEW  YORK  COATED  PAPER  CO.,  Passaic  N.  J.  Our  specialty:  Embossed, 
trade-mark  and  waterproof  surface  coated  and  printed  papers,  in  1,  2 
and  3  colors,  for  bookbinders,  blank-book,  box,  leather  goods,  suit-case  and 
trunk  manufacturers,  etc.  3-12 

Copper  and  Zinc  Prepared  for  Half-tone  and  Zinc  Etchinif. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  COPPER  PLATE  COMPANY,  THE,  116  Nassau  st.. 
New  York ;  610  Federal  st.,  Chicago ;  Mermod-Jaccard  bldg.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Satin-finish  plates.  6-12 

Cost  Systems  and  Installations. 


COST  SYSTEMS  designed  and  installed  to  meet  every  condition  in  the 
graphic  trades.  Write  for  booklet,  “  The  Science  of  Cost  Finding.” 
THE  ROBERT  S.  DENHAM  CO.,  342  Caxton  bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  10-12 


Counters. 


HART,  R.  A.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Counters  for  job  presses.  Also  paper 
joggers,  “  Giant  ”  Gordon  press-brakes.  Printers’  form  trucks.  5-12 


Electrotypers  and  Stcreotypers. 


H.  F.  McCAFFERTY  CO.,  niokeltyping  and  fine  half-tone  work.  141  East 
25th  st.,  Nev;  York.  Phone,  5286  Madison  square.  3-12 


Electrotypers’  and  Stereotypers’  Machinery. 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  office  and  salesrooms,  638 
Federal  st.,  Chicago.  Eastern  representatives:  United  Printing  Machin¬ 
ery  Company,  Boston-New  York.  2-12 

HOE,  R.,  &  CO.,  New  York  and  London.  Manufacturers  of  printing,  stereo¬ 
typing  and  electrotyping  machinery.  Chicago  offices,  7  S.  Dearborn  st. 


Pressmen. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  desires  change ;  three  years  in  present  position, 
foreman  of  ten-cylinder  plant ;  first-class  pressman  myself ;  know  how 
to  handle  men  ;  strict  in  discipline  and  system ;  first-class  executive,  sober 
and  industrious ;  will  go  anywhere.  B  550. 


FIRST-CL-\SS  cylinder  and  platen  pressman  having  ten  years’  experience 
desires  a  change  in  the  near  future ;  character  the  best ;  thoroughly 
competent  on  half-tone  productions.  B  573. 


FOREM-4N  —  Practical,  competent  all-around  man,  experienced  on  all 
grades  of  work ;  good  executive  and  organizer,  go  anywhere ;  minimum, 
$40.  B  635. 


THE  OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR  CO.,  General  Offices,  Tribune  bldg.,  Chicago. 
Eastern  Office,  38  Park  Row,  New  York.  Send  for  catalogue.  1-13 


Embossers  and  Engravers  —  Copper  and  Steel. 


FREUND,  WM.,  &  SONS,  est.  1865.  Steel  and  copper  plate  engravers  and 
printers,  steel-die  makers  and  embossers.  Write  for  samples  and  esti¬ 
mates.  16-20  E.  Randolp’n  st.,  Chicago.  1-12 


Embossing  Composition. 


STEWART’S  EMBOSSING  BOARD  —  Easy  to  use,  hardens  like  iron ;  6  by  9 
inches ;  3  for  40c,  6  for  60c,  12  for  $1,  postpaid.  THE  INLAND 

PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


Salesmen. 


Embossing  Dies. 


SITUATION  WANTED  as  printing  sales  manager  by  man  with  practical 
experience  as  superintendent  and  manager ;  have  sold  some  of  the  big¬ 
gest  printing  contracts  in  U.  S.  ;  either  high-grade  or  large-edition  sales¬ 
man  ;  good  mixer  and  can  handle  customers ;  if  I  have  confidence  in  the 
firm  to  produce,  I  can  sell.  B  655. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE  —  Smyth  casemaker,  Crawley  rounder  and  backer 
and  other  bookbinding  machinery.  Address,  with  full  particulars  and 
prices,  LOTOS  ADVERTISING  CO.,  Room  509,  17  Madison  av..  New  York 
city. 


WANTED  to  buy,  secondhand  rotary-magazine  perfecting  press ;  must  be 
capable  of  doing  finest  work,  in  good  condition  and  a  bargain.  Pages 
should  be  about  8  by  11.  HERALD  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Anderson,  Ind. 


YOUNG,  WM.  R.,  121-123  N.  Sixth  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Printing  and 
embossing  dies,  brass,  steel,  zinc;  first-class  workmanship.  7-12 


Grinders  and  Cuttind-room  Specialties. 


WE  SELL  to  printers,  lithographers  and  related  trades  and  satisfy  them 
because  of  a  knowledge  of  what  is  required.  Our  personal  service 
makes  our  patrons  satisfied  customers.  Our  specialties:  High-^ade  paper- 
cutter  knives ;  cutting  sticks  (all  sizes)  ;  K.  K.  knife  lubricator,  ^es 
place  of  oil  and  soap;  K.  K.  paper-slip  powder,  better  than  soapstone. 
Also  expert  knife  grinders.  Prices  right.  E.  C.  KEYSER  & 

S.  Clark  st.,  Chicago.  6-12 


Gummed  Labels  and  Advertising  Stickers.  _ 

STANDARD  PUB.  CO.,  Vineland,  N.  J.  Gummed  labels  and  stickers  for 
the  trade.  Send  for  catalogue.  6-12 
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Gummed  Papers. 

JONES,  SAMUEL,  &  CO.,  Waverly  Park,  N.  J.  Our  specialty  is  Non¬ 
curling  Gummed  Paper.  Stocks  in  every  city.  2-12 

IDEAL  COATED  PAPER  CO.,  Brookfield,  Mass.  Imported  and  domestic 
guaranteed  noncurling  gummed  papers.  5-12 

Gummed  Tape  in  Rolls  and  Rapid-sealing  Machine. 

JAMES  D.  McLAURIN  &  CO.,  INC.,  127  White  st..  New  York  city.  “  Bull¬ 
dog  ”  Brand  gummed  tape.  Every  inch  guaranteed  to  stick.  6-12 

Ink  Manufacturers. 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  INK  CO.,  2314-2324  W.  Kinzie  st.,  Chicago.  3-12 
Job  Presses. 


GOLDING  MEG.  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Golding  Jobbers,  $200-$G00  ;  Em¬ 
bosser,  S300-$400 ;  Pearl,  $70-$214  ;  Roll-feed  Duplex,  Triplex.  8-12 


Mercantile  Agency. 


THE  TYPO  MERCANTILE  AGENCY,  Central  Offices,  160  Broadway,  New 
York;  AVestem  Office,  108  La  Salle  st.,  Chicago.  The  Trade  Agency 
of  the  Paper,  Book,  Stationery,  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade.  7-12 


Motors  and  Accessories  for  Printing  Machinery. 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  527  W.  34th  st..  New  York.  Electric 
equipments  for  printing-presses  and  allied  machines  a  specialty.  3-12 


Numbering  Machines  for  Printing-presses. 


AVETTER  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO.,  335  Classon  av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Special  machines  for  rotary  presses  of  any  make.  Prices  that  talk. 

1-13 


Paper  Cutters. 


DEXTER  FOLDER  CO.,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  automatic- 
clamp  cutting  machines  that  are  powerful,  durable  and  efficient.  2-12 


GOLDING  MFG.  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Lever,  $130-S210 ;  Power,  $240- 
$600  ;  Auto-clamp,  $450-$600  ;  Pearl,  $40-$77  ;  Card,  $8-$40.  8-12 


BINGHAM  BROTHERS  COMPANA^  406  Pearl  st..  New  Y'ork ;  also  521 
Cherry  st.,  Philadelphia,  and  89  Allen  st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y’’. 

ALLIED  firms: 

Bingham  &  Runge,  East  12th  st.  and  Powers  av.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bernhard  Dietz  Co.,  231-233  Forrest  st.,  Baltimore,  Md.  10-12 


BUCKIE  PRINTERS’  ROLLER  CO.,  714  S.  Clark  st.,  Chicago;  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,  St.  Paul ;  printers’  rollers  and  tablet  composition.  6-12 


MILAVAUKEE  PRINTERS’  ROLLER  CO.,  372  Milwaukee  st.,  Milwaukee, 
AA'’is.  Printers’  rollers  and  tablet  composition.  1-12 


AA’ILD  &  STEA''ENS,  INC.,  5  Purchase  st.,  cor.  High,  Boston,  Mass.  Estab¬ 
lished  1850.  2-12 


Printers’  Supplies. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLBR,  Chicago.  Scientific  printing-office 
equipments.  7-12 


Printing  Material. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Babcock  drums,  two- 
revolution  and  fast  news  presses;  also  new  and  rebuilt.  7-12 


Proof  Presses  for  Photoen^ravers  and  Printers. 


SHNIEDEAVEND,  PAUL,  &  CO.,  631  AV.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago.  7-12 


Special  Machinery. 


GEORGE  AV.  SAVIFT,  JR.,  designer  and  manufacturer  of  special  machinery 
for  manufacturing  and  printing  paper  goods.  BORDENTOAVN,  N.  J. 

8-12 


Stereotyping  Outfits. 

A  COLD  SIMPLEX  STEREOTYPING  OUTFIT,  $19  and  up,  produces  the 
finest  book  and  job  plates,  and  your  type  is  not  in  danger  of  being  ruined 
by  heat ;  simpler,  better,  quicker,  safer,  easier  on  the  t3q>e,  and  costs  no 
more  than  papier-mache ;  also  two  engraving  methods  costing  only  $5  with 
materials,  by  which  engraved  plates  are  cast  in  stereo  metal  from  drawings 
made  on  cardboard.  “  Ready-to-use  ”  cold  matrix  sheets,  $1.  HENRY’ 
KAHRS,  240  E.  33d  st..  New  Y’ork  city.  2-12 


Typefounders. 


OSWEGO  MACHINE  AVORKS,  Oswego,  New  York.  The  Oswego,  Brown  k 
Carver  and  Ontario  —  Cutters  exclusively.  4-12 


SHNIEDEAVEND,  PAUL,  &  CO.,  631  AV.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago.  7-12 


Photoen^ravers . 


SHEPARD,  THE  HENRY  0.,  CO.,  illustrators,  engravers  and  electrotypers, 
three-color  process  plates.  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  12-12 


BLOMGREN  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  612  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  Photo,  half¬ 
tone,  wood  engraving  and  electrotyping.  11-12 


Photogravure  Printing. 


FOR  CATALOGUES,  souvenir  books,  tip-ons,  fashions,  bird’s-eye  views, 
inserts  and  all  other  purposes.  U.  S.  PHOTOGRAVURE  CO.,  186  AVest 
4th  st.,  New  York.  11-12 


Photoen^ravers*  Machinery  and  Supplies. 


THE  OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR  CO.,  General  Offices,  Tribune  bldg.,  Chicago. 
Eastern  Office,  38  Park  Row,  New  York.  Send  for  catalogue.  1-13 


AVILLIAMS-LLOYD  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  headquarters  for  photoengra¬ 
vers’  supplies.  Office  and  salesrooms,  638  Federal  st.,  Chicago.  Eastern 
representatives:  United  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Boston-New  York.  2-12 


Photoen^ravers’  Screens. 


LEA'Y,  M.AX,  AVayne  av.  and  Berkeley  st.,  AVayne  Junction,  Philadelphia 
Pa.  3-12 


Presses. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY,  16th  st.  and  Ashland  av.,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  newspaper  perfecting  presses  and  special  rotary  printing 
machinery.  1-13 


HOE,  R.,  &  CO.,  New  York  and  London.  Manufacturers  of  printing,  stereo 
tyoing  and  electrotyping  machinery.  Chieago  office,  7  S.  Dearborn  st 

11-12 


THOMSON,  JOHN,  PRESS  COMPANY,  253  Broadway,  New  York;  Fisher 
bldg.,  Chicago ;  factory.  Long  Island  City,  New  York.  10-12 


Printers’  Machinery. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING-  for  big  bargains  in  new  or  rebuilt  printers’  machinery? 

We  rebuild  all  kinds,  buy  or  sell ;  you  can  not  afford  to  overlook  our 
large  stock  of  presses  and  other  machinery ;  write  us  your  wants ;  we  sell 
only  dependable  rebuilt  machinery.  DRISCOLL  &  FLETCHER,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  11-12 


Printers’  Rollers  and  Roller  Composition. 


BINGHAM’S,  SAM’L,  SON  MFG.  CO.,  636-704  Sherman  st.,  Chicago;  also 
514-518  Clark  av.,  St.  Louis;  First  av.  and  Ross  st.,  Pittsburgh;  706 
Baltimore  av.,  Kansas  City ;  52-54  S.  Forsyth  st.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  151-153 
Kentucky  av.,  Indianapolis;  675  Elm  st.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  135  Michigan  st., 
Milwaukee,  AVis.  919-921  4th  st.,  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  609-611  Chest¬ 
nut  st.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  3-12 


AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.,  original  designs  in  type  and  decorative 
material,  greatest  output,  most  complete  selection.  Dealer  in  wood  type, 
printing  macliinery  and  printers’  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  to  nearest 
house  for  latest  type  specimens.  Houses- — -Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Richmond,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Vancouver.  8-12 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Type  borders,  ornaments, 
electros,  brass  rule,  galleys,  rebuilt  machinery.  7-12 


HANSEN,  H.  C.,  TYPE  FOUNDRY  (established  1872),  190-192  Congress 
st.,  Boston;  43  Centre  st.,  and  15  Elm  st..  New  York.  11-12 


There  is  Satisfaction  in  Knowing 

the  exact  output  of  your  presses,  folding  machines, 
or  any  automatic  macliine  where  a  correct  count  is 
required. 

REDINGTON  COUNTERS 

Are  Always  Reliable 

AVill  save  you  money  by  your  know'ing  the  capacity 
of  your  equipment. 

ADDRESS  DEALER  OR  Price,  SS.OO 

F.  B.  REDINGTON  COMPANY  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


Soh’d  Gold  Matrix 
Stick-pin 

Machinists  and  Operators  who  have  pride 
in  their  calling  are  buying  and  w'earing  it. 

Employers  can  make  no  more  suitable  or 
pleasing  present  to  their  employees. 


Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of 


The  Inland  Printer  Co. 
632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


EMBOSSING  IS  EASY 

If  you  use  STEWART’S  EMBOSSING  BOARD 
Simple,  economical,  durable 

Sheets,  6x9  inches.  $i.00  a  Dozen,  postpaid 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  CHICAGO. 
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“YOU  CAN  MAKE 

1912 

A  WINNER” 

GET  OUT  YOUR  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 
NOW  AND  WRITE: 

”  **  HERRICK,—  Here’s  a  quarter  for  the  4  HERRICK 

CUT  BOOKS  showing  400  good  one  and  two  color 
cuts  for  my  blotters,  folders,  mailing  cards,  etc.  If  I 
don’t  like  the  books  you’re  to  send  back  my  quarter.” 

ISN’T  THAT  FAIR? 

Then  send  on  your  25c.;  you  can  take  it  of?  the  first  $3,50  order. 

The  books  will  give  you  a  lot  of  valuable  advertising  ideas. 

THE  HERRICK  PRESS,  626  So,  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

WE  MAKE  DRAWINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  WRITE  US. 


LJgV  NO,  SIR.M 

DURANT  COUNTERS 

tell  the  truth.  Reliable,  sensitive,  accu¬ 
rate,  positive;  furnish  record  unchalleng- 
able.  Our  job  press  attachments  are 
equally  dependable. 

THE  W,  N.  DURANT  CO. 
528  Market  St.  Milwaukee 


Standard  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 

KEYBOARD  PAPER 

for  the  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 

COLONIAL  COMPANY,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

New  York  Office:  320  Fifth  Avenue 


Lithographed  and  steel  printed 
Bond  and  Largest  stock;  greatest  variety;  all  forms 

Certificate  KING  CO.,  206  Broadway,  NewYork 

Blanks  QQgg’  blanks  at  factory  prices 

Send  for  special  cash-nuith-order  price-list. 


A  Modern  Monthly — 

All  About  PAPER 


I 


PAPER 

DEALER 


npHE  PAPER  DEALER 
gives  the  wanted  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  general  and  technical 
subject  of 


^aper 


It  will  enable  the  printer  to 
keep  posted  on  paper,  to  buy 
advantageously,  and  to  save 
money  on  his  paper  purchases. 
Has  subscribers  throughout  35  States.  Also 
Canada  and  foreign  countries. 

THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Includes  1912  and  1913  at  the  very  special  rate  of  $1.50 
instead  of  $2.00.  This  is  an  opportunity  worth  while. 
Proves  an  investment,  not  an  expense  to  printers. 


The  PAPER  DEALER 

164  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET,  CHICAGO 


To  Make  GOOD  Pads 

Use 

R.R.B.PADDINGGLUE 

Write  for  my  special  trial  offer 

ROBERT  R.  BURRAGE 

83  Gold  Street  NewYork 


RUBBER  STAMPS 

AND  SUPPLIES 
FOR  THE  TRADE 

YOUR  customers  will  appreciate  our  prompt  service. 

Send  for  “  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Trade  Discounts'^ 

The  Barton  Mfg.  Co.,  335  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CARBON  BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L.  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

940-941  Old  South  Building 

ELF  ECLIPSE  (PN)  ELF  B,  B.  B,  DIAMOND  ACME 


“Roifdhind”  Trade 

.1.%.^^  We  have  put  in  a  ROUGHING 

MACHINE,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  fill  orders  from  those  desiring  this  class  of  work.  Three-color  half¬ 
tone  pictures,  gold-bronze  printing,  and,  in  fact,  high-grade  work  of  any 
character,  is  much  improved  by  giving  it  this  stippied  effect.  All  \york 
given  prompt  attention.  Prices  on  application.  Correspondence  invited. 

THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY 


632  Sherman  Street 


CHICAGO 


Quick 
Striugius' 
Saves 
Time. 
Universal 
Loop  Ad¬ 
justable 
from  y_ 
to  of 
an  inch. 


- 

Unive 
Wire  Loop 


Is  the  cheapest  and  best  device  for 
“Stringing”  Catalogues,  Directories, 
Telephone  Books,  Prices  Current,  etc. 
Look  Better  and  Won’t  Break  or  Wear  Out! 

Let  us  send  sample  and  quote  you 
prices. 

WIRE  LOOP  MFQ.  CO. 

(Successors  to  Universal  Wire  Loop  Co.) 
75  Shelby  Street 


This  cut  illustrates  one 
of  the  various  sizes  of 
haneers  for  books  %  to 
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Cameo  Results  Are  Paying  Results 

The  kind  of  results  that  pay  you  are  the  results  that  lift  your  shop  out  of  the  ordinary  run  and  give  it  the  stamp  of 
quality.  People  will  not  pay  better  prices  for  just  ordinary  printing.  Cameo  Plate  gives  you  new  opportunities  for 
reputation.  It  enriches  illustrations,  deepens  half-tones,  dignifies  type.  Every  reader  feels  its  charm,  and  gives  the 
printer  the  credit. 

CAMEO  PLATE 

COATED  BOOK- wkite  or  Sepia 


If  you  want  to  get  the  very  best  results  with  Cameo,  note  these  few  suggestions. 

Use  deeply  etched  half-tone  plates,  about  150-screen  is  best.  Make  your  overlay  on  slightly  thicker  paper  than  for 
regular  coated.  Build  up  an  even  grading  from  high  lights  to  solids. 

INK.  Should  he  of  fairly  heavy  body,  one  which  will  not  run  too  freely,  and  a  greater  amount  of  ordinary  cut  ink 
must  be  carried  than  for  glossy  papers.  The  richest  effect  that  can  be  obtained  in  one  printing  comes  from  the  use  of 
double-tone  ink  on  Cameo  Plate.  Of  this  ink  less  is  required  than  for  glossy  paper.  There  is  no  trouble  from  “  picking. ' 

IMPRESSION.  Should  be  heavy,  but  only  such  as  will  ensure  an  unbroken  screen  and  even  contact. 

Cameo  is  the  best  stock  for  all  half-tones  except  those  intended  to  show  polished  and  mechanical  subjects  in  micro¬ 
scopic  detail. 

Use  Cameo  according  to  these  instructions  and  every  half-tone  job  you  run  will  bring  you  prestige. 


Send  for  Sample-booI(. 

S.  D.^A^ARREN  Sd  CO.,  160  Devonskire  St.,  Boston,  M  ass. 

Manufacturers  of  tlie  Best  m  Staple  Lines  of  Coated  and  Uncoated  Book  Papers. 


• 

• 

Special  Fitness 

• 

for 

• 

Printing  Plant  Power 

# 

pREQUENT  and  quick  clianges  in 
.  machine  speed  are  necessary  for  good 

printing  work. 

Kto  WATSON 

Pli  MOTORS 

ij 

'■  tS&a.' (Direct  or  Alternating 
'  iTlIlll'llgmil  Current-'^  to  45  h.-p.) 

are  the  choice  of  most 
printers  because  of  their  exceptionally 

Wide  Speed  Variation 

Watson  Motors  save  power  because  they  can 
be  attached  direct  to  machine,  eliminating 
waste  in  transmission  and  when  machine  is 

idle.  Well  ventilated  and  will  not  over¬ 
heat.  “  in  the  small  motor  field.” 

ASK  FOR  LITERATURE 

Mechanical  Appliance  Co. 

Department  B 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

_ 
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Style  3  Duplex  0-A  Amomatic  Striker  Ruling  Machine 


HICKOK 

Paper- Ruling  Machines 
Ruling  Pens 

‘Bookbinders  ’  Machinery 


The  W.  O.  HICKOK  MFC.  CO. 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 

Established  1S44  Incorporated  1886 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Sole  Canadian  Agents,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto 


Dinse,  Page 
Company 


How  Much  Power  Is  Wasted 
In  Your  Shop  Every  Day? 

Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  eliminate  this  waste  by 
installing  our  “STANDARD”  Motors  on  your  presses, 
linotype  machines,  paper  cutters,  staplers  and  other  printing 
machinery. 

We  have  specialized  on  small  motors — to  15  horse-power 
—  for  more  than  16  years  and  have  saved  thousands  of  dollars 
for  printers  by  largely  reducing  their  power  cost. 


Electrotypes 

Nickeltypes 

Stereotypes 

725-733  S.  LASALLE  ST 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

• 

TELEPHONE,  HARRISON  7185 


Robbins  &Mvcrs 
SIANDARD  Motors 


—  will  cut  a  big  slice  out  of  your  power  bills  every  month. 
Write  us  as  to  your  power  conditions  —  how  much  you  use 
and  where  you  use  it  —  and  let  our  expert  engineers  help  you 
solve  your  power  problems.  This  service  is  free  to  the  print¬ 
ing  trade.  Write  Us. 


The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co. 

Factory  and  General  Offices  : 

1325  Lagonda  Avenue 
Springfield,  Ohio 

BRANCHES: 

New  York,  145  Chambers 
street ;  Chicago,  320  Monad- 
n  o  c  k  block  ;  Philadelphia, 
1109  Arch  street ;  Boston, 
176  Federal  street;  Cleve¬ 
land,  1408  West  Third  street, 
N.  W. :  New  Orleans,  312 
Carondelet  street ;  St.  Louis, 
1120  Pine  street ;  Kansas 
Cit}',  930  Wyandotte  street. 


It  stands  the  test 
and  comparison 
n.vith  all 


These  machines  are  guaranteed  to 
do  perfect  vjork 


Efficiency  and  Simplicity 

are  the  two  strong  features  of  the  Dewey 
Ruling  Machine 

Its  satisfactory  service  and  its  many  new  features  have 
created  for  the  Dewey  Ruler  a  standard  of  perfection  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  those  who  use  and  have  seen  the  ruler  in  operation. 

It  is  an  up-to-date  ruler,  and  before  you  make  a  new 
purchase  or  add  additional  equipment,  suppose  you  drop  us 
a  line  and  obtain  further  facts. 

Manufactured  since  1863,  but  with  improvements  since  1910 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

F.  E.  AND  B.  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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Expected  Much 


WE  MANUFACTURE  FROM  TM£  RAW  MATEPIAl _ CO»-*£  AND  SEE  ~OuP  PLANT 


Haiilires-Joiies  Co. 


Halon  1.41(1  isiana 

a  p.t,. 

Till-:  NKW  ADVOCATE 

. . 

..... 

41lt.<ml  Ha .  llo..c< 

riio^P.  r>2 

Baton  Rouge,  Jan  2,  1912. 


,Th©  AutopresB  Coapany, 

Hew  York, 

Gentleaent 

Ife  an©  In  receipt  of  yours  of  the  27th  acknowledging  receipt  of 
settleaent  papers. 

After  using  the  press  for  some  time  now  and  on  some  very  difficult 
runs,  we  will  adai^  that  the  press  Is  very  such  better  than  we  expected 
it  to  be. 

He  had  oade  a  close  study  of  the  aaohine  froa  a  mec^hanlcal  stand- 
point  prerlous  to  purchasing  It,  and  since  Installing  it,  we  hawe  sade 
quite  a  study,  end  have  found  the  machine  remarkably  simple  for  the  am¬ 
ount  of  work  that  It  can  and  does  accomplish}  and  we  are  very  well  sat¬ 
isfied  and  hope  that  our  business  will  increase  In  the  next  year  as  In 
thq  past  so  that  we  can  put  In  another  Autopress. 

Thanking  you  for  the  manner  in  which  the  order  was  carried  out 
and  the  installation  completed,  we  are 


fery  truly  yours, 

HAHlRES'iOMES  PRlNtitiG  CO 


Got  More 


This  shows  again  that  the 
strongest  claims  we  ever  made 
for  the  Autopress  are  as  noth¬ 
ing  compared  with  what  the 
users  say  of  it. 

Every  day  some  printer 
somewhere  drives  home  the 
fact  that  the  Autopress  is  rev¬ 
olutionizing  the  method  of 
job  printing;  cutting  the  costs, 
increasing  the  profits  and  ele¬ 
vating  the  business  to  its 
proper  standard. 

Think  what  an  Autopress 
would  do  for  YOU. 


-  TERMS  TO  SUIT 

Write  today  and  learn  all  about 
the  press  that  feeds  itself— prints, 
counts,  stacks  and  jogs  the  sheets, 
all  automatically  at 

5000  Per  Hour  from 
Type  or  Flat  Plates 

Hundreds  of  Autopresses  in  use  now. 

Duplicate  and  triplicate  orders  from 
users  tell  their  own  story. 


299  Broadway,  New  York 


CHICAGO,  431  S.  Dearborn  St, 
ATLANTA,  GA.,  Rhodes  Bld^. 
LONDON,  ENG.,  85  Fleet  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  Phelan  Bldd. 
BOSTON.  176  Federal  St. 
TORONTO,  CAN.,  Carlaw  Ave. 
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SHEja 


QGSIGNGRf 

Engravgr 

E,L€CTR.OTYPei^ 

->  632  SHERMAN  ST- 

CHICAGO 


mMm 


The  Artistic 

As  a  printer,  you  certainly  desire  to  make  your 
work  more  artistic.  You  not  only  strive  to  give  your 
product  a  distinctiveness  which  will  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  but  you  strive,  if  you  are  a  true  craftsman, 
to  keep  that  work  in  conformity  with  accepted 
standards  of  art.  You  also  desire  that  your  typog¬ 
raphy  shall  he  appropriate  to  the  subject  — that 
the  type  -  faces  shall,  by  the  nature  of  their  design, 
strengthen  the  text. 

These  type-faces  are  not  only  furnished  in  com¬ 
plete  series,  that  the  work  may  harmonize  through¬ 
out,  hut  many  of  them  are  furnished  in  families, 
facilitating  production  without  destroying  the 
artistic  unity  of  the  work. 

To  this  end,  then,  you  must  not  only  have  a 
variety  of  type-faces,  but  these  faces  must  he  of  the 
best  in  design  in  order  that  the  most  artistic  results 
may  be  obtained. 

And  the  American  Type  Founders  Company 
will  sell  you  type -faces  which  will  fill  every 
possible  demand. 

Set  in  Bodoni,  the  latest  type  fashion  by  the  American  Type  Founders  Company. 
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Climax  No.  /  Climax  No.  2 


Let  1912  Be  Your 
Banner  Year 

in  volume  of  business  and  actual  net  profits. 

And  here  is  a  plan  whereby  a  great  leakage 
can  be  stopped  in  your  pressroom  and 
“make-ready”  department  through  the  use 
of  the 

Rouse  Register 
Hool^  and  Base 
System 

The  big  printing  establishments  of  the 
country  watch  the  leakage  and  protect  their 
net  profits  by  installing  devices  that  actually 
protect. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  big  firms  that  are 
saving  money  by  saving  time  of  employees 
that  heretofore  fooled  away  many  hours  each 
day  with  ancient  and  awkward  appliances: 

American  Colortype  Co. 

American  Lithographic  Co. 

Binner-Wells  Co. 

Ditman-Steidinger  Co. 

R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co. 

Franklin  Co. 

Manz  Engraving  Co. 

Regensteiner  Colortype  Co. 

Rogers  &  Co. 

Toby  Rubovits 

Henry  O.  Shepard  Co. 

You  had  best  write  us  your  requirements, 
character  of  average  printing,  and  we  will 
make  up  an  estimate  of  installation  cost. 

When  once  you  use  our  REGISTER  HOOK 
AND  BASE  SYSTEM  you  will  regret  not 
having  established  its  use  years  ago. 

Stop  the  leaks  and  let  1912  represent  a 
profitable  and  satisfactory  business  with 
increased  profits  and  less  worry. 

Made  only  by 

H.  B.  Rouse  &  Company 

CHICAGO 

“Modern  Methods”  explains  everything. 

Have  you  got  your  cop'^?  It’s  free. 


Box 
Machine 


12-inch  Arm  —  Stitching 
point  36  or  44  inches  from 
the  floor. 

20  -  inch  Arm  —  Stitching 
point  36  or  44  inches  from 
the  floor. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  J.  L.  Morrison 
Company 

534  So.  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago 

New  York  London  Toronto 

Perfection  Stitchers 
for  all  purposes 


Printers — 

If  you  want  to  produce 

Highest  Quality 
Printing 

at  Least  Cost 

use 

HUBER’S 

PRINTING 

INKS 

J.  M.  HUBER 

JOHN  MIEHLE.  Jr.,  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE 

ST.  LOUIS 
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H.  L.  ROBERTS  &  COMPANY 

Factory,  85  and  87  Adams  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  701  WORLD  BUILDING,  NE^A^  YORK 


The  Roberts  Silk  Stitching  Machine 


ClThe  only  machine  made  for  double  stitching  with  Silk  Floss,  Mercerized  Cotton  and 
Thread,  used  in  binding  Catalogues  and  Booklets  with  the  k^wi  in  ihe  center.  The  machine 
will  stitch  in  one  hour  as  many  books  as  an  expert  hand  stitcher  will  stitch  in  one  day. 

CL  “NEAR  SILK”  is  something  new.  An  excellent  substitute  for  rope  silk.  All  shades 
carried  in  stock.  Send  for  samples. 


Motor  one- 
sixth  H.-P. 


Patented  in  United  States  and  Europe. 
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Denny,  Hilborn  &Rosenbach’s 
Steel  Die  Stamping  Inks 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  D.  H.  Rc  Stamping  Inks  proves  our  i 
claims  for  real  economy,  cleanliness,  quick  make-ready,  and  the  elimination  of 
waste.  No  one  who  gives  our  Inks  a  practical  test  will  ever  go  back  to  the  old 
method. 

Then  consider  the  greater  output  of  each  press  per  day,  no  wiping  paper 
breaking.  Inks  that  dry  hard  yet  elastic,  no  offsetting,  and  a  full  gloss  on  every  job 
where  gloss  is  desired.  These  are  a  few  reasons  for  the  duplicate  orders  alike  from 
old  and  new  customers. 

Our  new  specimen  book  will  be  ready  about  February  first  and  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

Denny,  Hilborn  &  Rosenbach 

PHILADELPHIA 

GEO.  RUSSELL  REED  COMPANY,  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 
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THE  WHITLOCK  PONY 


The  Standard  Pony  Press  of  the  World 


ABSOLUTELY  AND  UNEQUIVOCALLY  GUARANTEED  TO  BE 


The  Swiftest 

The  Smoothest  Running 

The  Most  Durable 


The  Most  Productive 
The  Most  Economical 
The  Simplest 

and  possessing  a  distribution  so  thorough 

a  register  so  exact  and  enduring 
an  impression  so  rigid  and  even 


THAT  THE  MINIMIZED  MAKE-READY  AND  THE  WONDERFUL  FACILITY  FOR  GETTING  FORMS 

ON  AND  OFF  PERMIT  OF  A 


PRODUCTION  GREATER  BY  FROM  20  TO  40  PER  CENT 

than  on  any  other  Pony  Press  manufactured. 

WE  CHALLENGE  COMPETITION 

Our  claims  for  the  Whitlock  Pony  are  backed  by  the  recorti  of  nearly  2,000  of  them  in  use  during  20  years  or  more  past  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Do  not  waste  your  substance,  Mr.  Printer,  in  buying  an  inferior  machine  when  you  can  buy  The  Whitlock  Pony,  the  BEST, 
for  about  the  same  money. 


AGENCIES 


Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Dallas  — 
American  Type  Founders  Co. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Messrs.  J.  H.  Schroeter 
&  Bro.,  133  Central  Ave. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Messrs.  MantonBros., 
105  Elizabeth  St. 

Halifax,  N.  S. —  Printers’  Supplies, 
Ltd.,  27  Bedford  Row. 

London,  Eng.— Messrs.  T.  W.  &  C.  B. 
Sheridan,  65-69  Mt.  Pleasant,  E.  C. 


YAf WHITLOCK  PRINTING-PRESS 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

DERBY,  CONN. 


NEW  YORK,  23d  Street  and 

Fuller  (Flatiron)  Building 


Broadway 


BOSTON,  510  Weld  Building,  176  Federal  Street 
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The  ^irfeman 
Automatic  Feeder 

is  giving  absolute  satisfaction  wherever  installed. 
Great  numbers  are  being  sold  each  month.  We 
can  refer  a  prospective  buyer  to  a  near-by  printer 
where  the  operation  of  the  ivirfetnan  Automatic 


C.  ^  P.  10  X  15  Press  equipped  with  Kirkmatt  Automatic  Feeder 


The  feeder  is  built  right,  supplies  speed,  reduces 
cost  of  its  product,  and  produces  perfect  results. 

Note  v/hat  Bergman  Brothers  have  to  say  in 
their  letter  dated  October  15,  1910: 

BERGMAN  BRO  THERS,  Printers 
341-351  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Oct.  15,  1910. 

Automatic  Press  Eeeder  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.: 

Gentlemen, — The  last  pressman  you  taught  to  run  the 
Feeder  understood  it  almost  at  once  and  has  been  doing 
remarkable  work  with  it.  We  now  put  all  kinds  of  runs  on, 
even  as  short  as  1,000  impressions,  and  make  much  better 
time  than  on  the  hand-fed  machine.  Five-thousand  runs 
we  generally  get  off  in  from  1|4^  to  2%  hours.  Including 
make-ready.  On  onion-skin  paper  we  average  about  1,500 
impressions  per  hour,  which  is  at  least  twice  the  output  of 
a  hand-fed  press,  and  the  best  of  it  is  that  we  do  not  have 
to  pay  a  feeder,  nor  does  it  require  any  watching.  Our 
pressman  runs  it  and  does  all  the  making  ready  on  one 
cylinder  press  and  six  Gordon  presses,  with  an  assistant. 
Last,  but  not  least,  it  certainly  made  a  neaxj  press  out  of  our 
old  Gordon  axshich  blurred  every  time  voe  put  on  a  job  a 
little  out  of  center,  hut  now  gives  a  sharp,  clear  impression 
on  any  kind  of  work. 

Thanking  you  again  and  wishing  you  all  kinds  of 
success,  we  remain  Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  GEO.  J.  BERGMAN,  Manager. 


We  want  the  ambitious  printer  to  write  for  full  particulars, 
prices,  etc.,  and  get  ready  for  the  early  Spring  jobwork. 


Automatic  Press  Feeder  Co. 

509  S.  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


General  distributors 

CHICAGO  PNEUMATIC  TOOL  CO. 

CHICAGO  — NEW  YORK  — EVERYWHERE 


Inks  that  are  used  in  every  country  where 
printing  is  done. 


2(a0t  ^  iElititgpr 

(Sfrmang 


Manufacturing  Agents  for  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico 

Charles  Hellmuth 

Printing 

and  Lithographic 

The  World’s 
Standard 
Three  and 
Four  Color 
Process  Inks 

INKS 

DRY  COLORS.  VARNISHES 

SPECIAL 
OFF-SET  INKS 

Originators 
of  Solvine 

Gold  Ink 
worthy  of 
the  name 

New  York 

1  54-6-8  W.  1  8th  Street 

Hellmuth  Building 

Chicago 

Nr  605-7-9  S.  Clark  St. 

Poole  Bros.  Building 

Bi-Tones 
that  work 
clean  to  the 
last  sheet 

NUERNBERGeR-RETTIG 

The  Universal 
Type-Maker 

IS  A  TIME-SAVER 
A  MONEY-MAKER 
A  CUSTOMER-PLEASER 

It  gives  the  printer  complete  independ¬ 
ence  in  type  supply,  and  enables  him  to 
use  all  his  metal  to  the  best  advantage. 

OUR  MATRIX  LIBRARIES 

permit  the  printer  to  rent  fonts  of 
Matrices  at  a  nominal  rate,  and  thus  to 
keep  his  composing-room  up-to-date. 
Address  for  all  prices  and  details 

UNIVERSAL 

TYPE-MAKING  MACHINE  CO. 

321-323  North  Sheldon  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING  PRESS 


THE  HODGMAN 

The  HODGMAX  press  is  a  new  principle  in  bed-driving  mechanism,  doing  away 
with  the  old  cumbersome  shoe  and  lieavy  rack-hanger.  You  must  see  this  simple 
mechanism  before  you  can  appreciate  how  durable  and  powerful  the  drive  is.  The 
Hodgman  is  a  well-built  machine,  and  will  really  last  a  lifetime,  for  the  wearing 
parts  of  this  bed-motion  can  be  replaced  new  for  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $50.  We  do  not 
believe  this  motion  would  cost  a  dollar  for  repairs  for  many  years.  Enough  printers 
of  an  inquiring  mind  are  examining  this  new  design  to  keep  our  factory  running  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day.  Scarcely  a  customer,  seeing  this  press  in  operation,  fails  to  place  his 
order  with  us.  This  press  has  five  tracks.  The  cross-stay  is  solid  —  not  cut  away  to  make 
passage  for  the  rack-hanger  to  pass.  The  cylinder-lift  is  absolutely  rigid  —  no  elasticity 
anywhere  —  and  the  speed  is  the  capacity  of  the  feeder.  The  bed  is  only  34  inches  from 
the  floor.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  elimination  of  the  rack-hanger. 

We  ask  you  to  see  this  press.  After  you  have  examined  it  we  have  no  doubt  about  the 
order,  because  we  know  your  good  judgment  will  concede  these  points;  The  greatest  in 
speed,  the  lightest  in  operation,  the  sim]:)lest  in  mechanism,  the  most  rigid  in  construction, 
the  most  up-to-date  in  conveniences.  If  these  claims  are  proven  we  are  entitled  to  the 
order.  See  it  and  be  convinced. 


VAN  ALLENS  &  BOUGHTON 


77  to  2J  Rose  St.  and  /J5  PFilliam  St.,  New  York. 

Factory— Taunton,  Mass. 


Agent,  England, 

P.  LAWRENCE  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd. 
57  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.  C. 


Western  Office,  343  S.  Dearborn  Street, 

H.  W.  THORNTON,  Manager, 

Telephone,  Harrison  801.  CHICAGO 
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Patented  in  United  States,  Canada 
and  Foreign  Countries 


The  Ji  ruck 


THE  MILLER 
INCLINE  TRUCK 

The  Truck  that  Lifts 
and  Garries 

C  500  plants  now 
using  our  system. 

Write  us  and  we 
will  tell  you  who  is 
using  it  in  your  town 
or  vicinity. 

Time 
required 
for 

loading 
and  un¬ 
loading, 

15 


Load  to  be  placed  on  the  Truck 


A  few  turns  of  the  crank  lifts  load  free  from  skids 
on  the  Truck 


seconds 


Load  ready  to  move 


THE  IVIILLER.  INCLINE  TRUCK  COMPANY,  561  West  57th  street.  New  York  City 


PRACTICAL  SIMPLICITY 


Coupled  with  accuracy,  speed  and  durability,  are 
the  cardinal  features  which  have  sent  the  number  of 


Brehmer 

Stitchers 


in  use  up 


to  60,000.  More  than 
other  makes  lumped 
together. 


all 


Let  us  tell  ^ou  ALL 
about  these  machines 
and  the  number  Tvill 
jump  to  60,001 . 


No.  33.  For  Booklet  and  other  General 
Printers’  Stitching. 


No.  58.  For  heavier  work  up  to  ^^-inch.  Can  be  fitted  with 
special  gauge  for  Calendar  Work. 


CHARLES  BECK  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

609  CHESTNUT  STREET 
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Old  Council  Tree  Bond 


Wl 


is  a  standing  asset  to  the  printer.  It 
minimizes  his  selling  efforts,  because  its 
dignity  and  character  appeal  strongly 
to  the  business  mind. 

Every  time  you  recommend 

OLD  COUNCIL  TREE  BOND  to  a 

business  man  you  are  telling  him 
something  that  he  likes  to  hear.  The 
paper  has  been  advertised  so  exten¬ 
sively  that  it  Ungers  subconsciously  in 
the  business  mind.  When  you  mention 
it,  you  receive  a  smile  of  recognition. 

It  is  always  good  business  to  give  a 
business  man  what  he  wants  rather 
than  something  you  might  want  him 
to  have. 

OLD  COUNCIL  TREE  BOND  ^ 

is  chuck  full  of  quality  and  is  not  (j 
overburdened  with  price,  like  lots  of 
other  advertised  bond  papers.  It’s  a 
standing  asset  both  to  the  printer  and 
the  business  man. 


iSlEEiMAH  Paper-  Company' 

Necnah,  Wi'T.  U  iS!  A 
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HEXAGON  SAW-PLANER 


CONCENTRATED  EFFICIENCY 

IMMENSE  SAVINGS 

INVARIABLY  FOLLOW  THE  INSTALLATION 
OF  THIS  COMPOSING-ROOM  MACHINE 

WE  WILL  SEND  YOU  ONE  TO  TRY  FOR  rHlRTY  DAYS 

SEND  FOR  OUR  HANDSOME  BOOKLET 

HEXAGON  TOOL  CO.  321  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK 


The  Robert  Dick  Mailer 

Combines  the  three  great  essentials  to  the  publisher; 
SPEED  —  SIMPLICITY  -  DURABILITY 

"Kead  what  one  of  the  many  users  has  to  say. 
The  Waco  Times-Herald, 

Waco,  Tex.,  Aug.  2,  1911. 
Dick  Patent  Mailer  Co., 

139  W.  Tupper  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Geutlemen,— 1  have  been  using  your  patent 
mailer  for  five  years  with  most  satisfactory 
results,  and  think  it  is  the  best  and  speediest 
machine  on  the  market  to-day.  My  record 
per  hour  is  6,500,  which  I  think  is  the  best 
record  in  Texas.  Would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you  see  fit. 
Yours  very  truly,  B.  D,  Geiser, 

Foreman  Mailing  Dept. 
Manufactured  in  inch  and  half  inch  sizes 
from  two  to  five  inches. 

For  further  information,  address 

Rev.  Robert  Dick  Estate,  Bu«M;?NrrYo®rk 


Eagle  Printing  Ink  Co. 

24  Cliff  Street,  New  York 


Why  are  Eagle  inks  first  con¬ 
sidered  when  inks  are  wanted 
for  wet  printing?  It’s  the 
‘know  how”  and  quality. 
Allow  us  to  refer  you  to  some 
of  the  BIG  ONES  using  our 
inks.  It  will  surprise  you. 


Western  Branch  3  Factory: 

705  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  Improved  Universal  Press 

is  especially  designed  for  high-class  work,  half-tone, 
four-color  cuts,  cutting  or  creasing.  It  supplies  the 
greatest  quality  and  variety  of  service  at  the  least  cost 
of  production,  and  its  character  of  work  is  absolutely 
unsurpassed  in  every  respect. 

Its  durability  and  simplicity  have  made  for  this 
press  a  standing  and  undisturbed  reputation  among 
those  who  are  daily  using  this  press. 

The  Best  Proof  of  Satisfaction 

lies  in  the  fact  that  printers  and  producers  of  specialty 
printing  continually  add  the  UNIVERSAL  PRESS 
to  their  equipment — -their  ultimate  purpose  being 
that  their  entire  plant  shall  be  equipped  with  the 
IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  PRESS. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  prices,  catalogue,  and  further  particulars  if  you  are  now  ready 
to  install  a  press  that  will  serve  manifold  purposes  in  a  dependable  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  National  Machine  Co,,  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Sole  Canadian  Agent.s  —  MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 
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Hamilton  Steel  Goods 


The  popular  Tracy  Cabinet  in  all-steel  construction 

Look  for  our  colored  supplement  in  the  March  issue 
designs  of  Steel  Furniture.  Let  us  have  your  specifications 
an  economical 
basis.  Estimates 
will  be  furnished 
promptly. 

The  All-steel 
Imposing  Frame 
here  illustrated  is 
a  standard  piece 
of  furniture  and  is 
but  one  of  many 
styles  we  are  ready 
to  furnish.  The 
letter -boards  are 
of  pressed  steel. 

This  frame  gives  a 
storage  space  of  415 
squarefeet  and 
occupies  a  floor  space 
of  26  square  feet. 

This  is  by  far  the 
greatest  amount  of 
storage  surface  we 
have  ever  been  able  to 
furnish  within  so 
small  a  floor  space. 


of  t 
for 


Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  J.  E.  Hamil¬ 
ton  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
wood  type  on  a  small  scale.  This 
little  venture  eventually  developed 
through  the  Hamilton  Mfg.  Company 
into  the  full  line  of  Hamilton’s  Wood 
Goods,  now  in  use  in  every  printing 
plant  in  practically  every  country 
where  the  art  of  printing  has  made 
material  progress. 

The  things  that  have  made  this 
possible  are,  primarily,  practical  con¬ 
struction  and  high  quality,  linked 
with  economical  production. 

Experts  have  been  created  by  these 
years  of  effort  and  success  —  a  won¬ 
derful  corps  of  trained  men,  and  it  is 
this  remarkableorganization  that  now 
offers  you  Hamilton  Steel  Goods, 
made  in  the  same  painstaking  manner 
as  our  product  of  wood,  with  added 
advantages  of  fire  resistance,  a  greater 
lifetime  of  wear,  and  increased  capac¬ 
ity- — ^the  furniture  for  the  printer 
who  thinks  of  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present^ — a  line  that  we  are 
proud  to  produce  and  the  printer  will 
be  proud  to  have  in  his  plant, 
he  printing  trade  journals  showing  additional 
new  equipment  required  to  put  your  plant  on 


All-steel  Imposing  Frame  with  semi-steel  surface  and  pressed-steel  Fetter-boards 


Ask  for  a  copy  of  “COMPOSIXG-ROOM  ECONOMY,"  showing  floor  plans  of  thirty-two  modernized  composing-rooms  in  some  of  the  leading 

printing  plants  in  the  United  States. 

THE  HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Main  Office  and  Factories 
Eastern  Office  and  Warehouse 


TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 

.  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


ALL  PROMINENT  DEALERS  SELL  HAMILTON  COOPS 
A  VALUABLE  LINE  GAUGE,  graduated  by  picas  and  nonpareils,  mailed  free  to  every  inquiring  printer. 


5-10 
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THE  WORLD  STANDARD 

THE  MULLEN  PAPER  TESTER 


Roberts  Numbering  Machine  Co. 

Successor  to  The  Bates  Machine  Co. 

696-710  Jamaica  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The 


NEW 


The  manufacturers  have 
borne  this  in  mind  in  design¬ 
ing  the  New  Series  Press, 
retaining  the  good  qualities. 


IS  a  strong 
endorse¬ 
ment  for 
the  press 


Chandler  SERIES 


The  design  and  general 
appearance  of  the  new  press  is 
more  modern.  Press  is  lower. 
The  impression  is  more  rigid. 


We  can’t 
tell  all  the 
GoodPoints 
here,  but  if 


&  Price  PRESS 


More  parts  are  interchange¬ 
able.  The  distribution  of  metal 
is  more  symmetrical.  The  gear 
guard  is  a  valuable  addition. 


you  will 
write  us, 
we  will  send 
full  details 


is  used  by  the  most  progressive  and  far-sighted  printers, 
because  they  realize  that  it  is  the  Universal  Standard  recognized 
and  respected  throughout  the  Paper  Trade.  All  paper 

furnished  the  United 
States  Government  has 
to  meet  required  speci¬ 
fications  for  strength 
in  pounds  per  square 
inch  Mullen  Test. 


SIDE  PLATES 
WITHOUT  SCREWS 


NO  SCREWS 


To  Number  Either  Forward 
or  Backward 


Users  of  Chandler  &  Price 
Presses  have  always  been 
enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of 
these  machines. 


The  name 
at  the 
masthead 
of  this  ad. 


The  Chandler  &  Price  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES 

B.  F.  PERKINS  &  SON,  Inc. 

Sole  Manufacturers 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

European  Agents  s  Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  York  and  London 


ABSOLUTELY 

ACCURATE 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


1V9  12345 

FAC  SIMILE  IMPRESSION 

Size  inches 


ALWAYS  IN  STOCK 


FIVE-FIGURE  WHEELS 


ROBERTS’  MACHINES 

UNEQUALLED  RESULTS  —  MAXIMUM  ECONOMY 


View  Showing  Parts  Detached 
for  Cleaning 


MODEL  27A 


FOR  GENERAL 
JOB  WORK 


CHANDLER 
&  PRICE 
STYLE 


Sold 
By  Dealers 
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CONSULT 

THE  SPECIALISTS  WHO  KNOW 

The  only  Credit  Book  and  Classified  Directory 
of  the  Paper,  Book,  Stationery,  Printing  and 
Publishing  Trade  and  kindred  lines 

TYPO 

FIFTEENTH  YEAR 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

wii  1  1  f  /  INCREASE  YOUR  SALES 
will  neip  to  \  decrease  YOUR  LOSSES 

RATINGS 

MOST  CAREFULLY  REVISED  and  based 
upon  substantiated  statements  and  ledger  facts 
furnished  by  the  trade. 

THE  TYPO  MERCANTILE  AGENCY 

General  Offices  160  Broadway,  New  York 


What  Does  Your  Power  Cost 

Ynfj  A  'VI'VIij/iJJm  ? 

xuiA^  JTLfi'ffld-fJ-lty,  when  printers,  publish¬ 
ers,  and  all  other  users  ought  really  to  examine  the 
cost  of  last  year’s  power. 

The 


Peerless 

Motors 


are  made  to  fill 
the  require¬ 
ments  of  every 
size  press  —  in 
fact,  a?iy  power 
problem.  The 
knowledge  of 
the  demands  for 
special  machin¬ 
ery  is  carried  out 
in  the  construction  of  each  individual  motor  for  a 
particular  press.  Our  Motor  Power  “  holds  down  ” 
your  cost  of  production  to  where  it  belongs. 


On  ANY  POWER  PROBLEM  write  : 

The  Peerless  Electric  Co, 


Factory  and  General  Office:  Warren,  Ohio 

Sales  Agencies: 

CHICAGO,  452  Monadnock  Block.  NEW  YORK,  43  West  27th  Street 

And  All  Principal  Cities 


From 
Printer  to 
Advertising  Man 


■i 


H 


UNDREDS  of  ambitious  men  have 
stepped  from  the  printery  into  respon¬ 
sible  advertising  positions  through  the  help 
of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools, 
of  Scranton-^the  greatest  salary-raising  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  world. 

'^HE  occupation  of  printer  particularly  fits 
you  for  a  good  advertising  position.  Type, 
display  and  lay-outs  are  all  essential  to  good 
advertising.  The  I.  C.  S.  will  qualify  you  in  all 
the  other  requirements  without  interfering  with 
your  present  work. 

^  I  'HE  I.  C.  S.  Advertising  Course  is  the  work  of 
A  experts  —  each  a  specialist  in  his  particular 
line.  The  Course  covers  Type  Display,  Copy- 
Writing,  Follow-up  Systems,  Investigating 
Appropriations,  Illustrating,  Mediums,  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Booklet  Writing,  and  the  many  other 
subjects  that  enter  into  highly  paid  advertising 
work. 

YOU  can  qualify.  The  I.  C.  S.  can  help 
you.  Fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  cou¬ 
pon,  and  learn  how  the  I.  C.  S.  will  go  to 
you  and  train  you  in  your  spare  time. 

Grasp  opportunity  by  mailing 
the  coupon 
NOW 


'i'd 


International  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  1207,  Scranton,  Pa* 

Please  send,  without  obligation  to  me,  specimen  pages  and  complete 
description  of  your  new  and  complete  Advertising  Course. 

Name  _ 


St.  and  No.. 
City _ 


State. 
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Latest 

Balance  Feature 
Platen  Dwell 
Clutch  Drive 
Motor  Attachment 

(Unexcelled) 


“Prouty 

Obtainable  through  any  Reliable  Dealer. 


Boston  Printing  Press 
&  Machinery  Co. 

Office  and  Factory 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


Increase  the  Output  of 
Your  Presses 

and  you  will  be  better  able  to  meet  com¬ 
petitive  prices.  You  can  not  speed  up  to 
full  capacity  unless  you  have  good  motors. 
Equip  your  presses  with 

Richmond  Polyphase  Motors 

2  and  3  phase  —  to  100  h*-p«  A  Speed  for  Every  Job'^ 

and  you  will  notice  the  increase  at  once.  You  will  be  able  to  make 
them  turn  out  as  many  impressions  per  hour  as  your  men  can  feed. 
Write  to  our  nearest  branch  for  Bulletin  No.  14P.  It  contains  valuable 
information  for  every  printer. 

145  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  1120  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.' 

176  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  226-30  Huron  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
322  Monadnock  Blk.,  Chicago,  Ill.  1006  Majestic  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mic 
1011  Chestnut  St.,  Room  626,  505  Swetland  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  ' 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  148  McGill  St.,  Montreal,  Canai 

Clectric  Co.  Richmond,  va. 


Sabin  Robbins  Paper  Co. 

Middletown,  Ohio 

Specialists 

in 

Job  Lots  and  Seconds 

We  carry  a  complete  Ime  of  every  grade  of 
Coated  Paper  and  Cardboards  made  iti  Seconds 

Send  Us  Your  Name  for  Our  Mailing  List 


This  Steel  Die  and  Plate  Stamping  Press 


is  built  upon  lines  of  durability,  convenience,  speed 
—  all  of  which  make  for  a  satisfcictory  press. 

If  you  contemplate  adding  a  press  as  a  side  line, 
enabling  you  to  produce  the  highest  class  of  die  or 
plate  work,  it  is  important  that  you  should  investigate 
the  merits  of  our  line  of  stamping  presses. 

The  mechanical  and  constructive 
principles  are  absolutely  correct  —  the 
newest  — and  when  you  install  such  a 
press  you  get  the,  result  of  to-day’s 
requirements. 

It  inks,  wipes,  polishes  and  prints  at 
one  operation  from  a  die  or  plate,  5x9 
inches,  at  a  speed  of  1,500  impressions 
per  hour.  We  emboss  center  of  a  sheet 
18  X  27  inches. 


Write  for  full  particulars,  prices,  terms,  etc. 
We  matiufacture  t-ivo  smaller  sisces  of  press. 
Also  hand-stamping  and  copperplate  presses. 


The  Modern  Machine  Company 


Belleville,  Illinois 
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STRICTLY  high-grade  machine,  combining 
strength  and  simplicity  of  construction  with 
absolute  accuracy.  Steel  throughout.  Every 
machine  thoroughly  tested  in  a  printing  press  and 
guaranteed  accurate.  Price,  5  wheels,  $5.00;  6 
wheels,  $6.00.  For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere. 

AMERICAN  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO. 

291  Bssex  Street,  Brooklyn,  No  Y. 

169  West  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

2  Cooper  Street,  Manchester,  England. 


^9  12345 


Impression  of  Figures 


The  Mechanical  Chalk 
Relief  Overlay 

has  a  purpose- — -and  serves  it  well.  EFFICIENT, 
PRACTICAL,  ECONOMICAL,  and  replaces 
all  antiquated  former  overlay  methods. 

A  Process  for  the  Large,  Medium  and 
Small  Print  shop 

For  samples  and  "  shopright'  ’  charge  address 

WATZELHAN  &  SPEYER 

183  William  Street,  New  York 


IDEAL  COATED  PAPER  CO. 

ORIGINATORS  OF 

Guaranteed  Non-Curling 
GUMMED  PAPERS 

The  Ideal  Made  Real 

Mills  and  Main  Office 
BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

452  Monadnock  Building  150  Nassau  Street 


CARDINAL  POINTS 

of  the  CHANDLER  &  PRICE  LEVER  PAPER  CUTTER 
THAT  SHOULD  INTEREST  PROSPECTIVE  PURCHASERS 


Ease  of  Operation  — 
Perfectly  Counterbalanced 


A 


Deep  Throat 
Ample  Table 


Extra  Heavy  to 
Withstand  Strains 


Moderate 
in  Price 


Chandler  &  Price 

^  Inter- 

Lever  Paper  Gutter  changeable 


Lever  and  Weight 
Adjustable 


Large  Hand  Wheel 
Makes  Clamping  Easy 


Sold  by  Dealers 
Write  for  Details 


Great  Strength 
and  Durability 

OTHER  INFORMATION  WILL  CHEERFULLY  BE 
GIVEN  BY  ADDRESSING  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

The  Chandler  ^  Price  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


'-p'HE  Chandler  &  Price  Lever 
Paper  Cutter  is  manufactured 
with  the  same  care,  and  of  the 
best  materials,  as  are  the  famous 
Chandler  &  Price  Gordons. 
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One  Calls  for  Two 

KIMBLE 

A.  C.  MOTORS 

Chas.  M.  Thomas’  Sons,  of  Kingston, 
N.Y.,  “  Classy  Printers  and  Stationers,” 
write  as  follows : 

“Our  foreman,  Mr.  OliverVan  Steenhurg, 
turned  the  literature  in  reference  to  your 
motors  onjer  to  us.  We  have  been  using  one 
of  your  one-horse  Electric  Motors  for  about 
tn.vo  years  and  have  experienced  practically 
no  trouble.  It  is  O.  K.  That  is  the  reason 
vie  desire  another.  ” 

“Fast  or  Slow,  With 
a  Touch  of  the  Toe” 

A  foot-lever  enables  the  pressman  to 
vary  speeds  at  will,  not  by  sudden  jerks 
or  steps,  but  by  easy  gradations,  and 
the  same  lever  reverses  the  press  at  any 
speed. 

Cutting  speed  cuts  current  cost 
correspondingly —  an  exclusive 
Kimble  feature. 

On  Kimble  Motors  the  act  of  reducing 
speed  also  retards  the  flow  of  current 
through  the  meter.  On  ordinary  motors 
speed  can  only  be  reduced  by  choking 
off  or  wasting  current  it  is  metered. 

With  a  Kimble  Motor  you  can  run  a 
jobber  at  2,000  impressions  an  hour  at 
less  cost  for  current  than  ordinary 
motors  consume  at  1,200  an  hour,  and 
when  you  have  a  slow,  careful  color- 
register  job  that  runs  at  1,000  an  hour, 
your  Kimble  cuts  the  meter  bill  to 
exactly  half  oi  its  2,000-impression  rate. 

MORAL  :  “  Kimbleize  your  shop  and 
paralyze  your  power  bill.” 


Setid  for  full  particulars  and  illustrated  catalog 


Kimble  Electric  Company 

112S  Washington  Boulevard  Chicago 


If  If s  Envelopes 
You  Want 

5,000  lots  or  over, 
regular  commercial  or 
catalog,  don’t  fail  to 
consult  the  Western 
States  Envelope 
Company.  It’s  to 
your  interest. 


Write  to-day  to  the 

Western  States  Envelope 
Company 

311-313  East  Water  Street 

MILWAUKEE  WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers  of  Sure  Stick  Envelopes 


Did  you  celebrate  Ben  Franklin’s 
Birthday?  Many  printers  did,  and  you  should 

read  about  the  commem¬ 
orative  dinners  and  cost 
congresses  in  the 

February  number  of 

The  American 
Printer 

There  are  several  splendid 
articles  on  obtaining  and  cre¬ 
ating  business;  a  calendar 
form  suitable  for  St.  Valen¬ 
tine’s  advertising  has  been  designed  especially  for  the  use 
of  its  readers;  there  is  a  showing  of  holiday  greetings; 
another  article  on  estimating  by  the  square  inch;  inside 
facts  about  operating  a  big  linotype  composition  plant ;  a 
page  of  efficiency  ideas ;  instruction  in  presswork  and 
typography  ;  woodcuts  are  coming  back,  they  say  ;  more 
queer  and  funny  things  ;  more  than  a  hundred  sets  of 
specimens  are  reviewed  ;  some  have  been  reset  and  printed 
in  color  ;  some  truths  about  nine  printers  ;  lots  of  other 
good  reading  and  plenty  of  illustrations. 

Do  you  read  If  he  American  Printer? 

Send  thirty  cents  for  a  sample  copy  of  the  February 
number  novo,  or  three  dollars  for  a  year  s  subscription 


amerFcan 

PrUNTER.' 


February  1912 


OSWALD  PUBUSHINC  COMPANY 
25  City  Hdll  Place  New  York 
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OSWALD  PUBLISHING  CO.,  25  CityHall  PL,  NewYork  City 


Miller  Saw-Trimmers  are  fully 
covered  by  U.  S.  and  foreign  pat¬ 
ents  and  pending  applications. 


EASY  TO  OPERATE  EASY  TO  BUY  EASY  TO  PAY  FOR 


Miller  Saw -Trimmer  Go  •  ;  Alma,  Mich. 


The  Miller  Saw -Trimmer 

A  Standardizing  Machine  for  the  Printer 

cents  is  one4hird  of  a  dollar —  but  if  you  are 
^  ^  3  buying  a  Precision  machine  you 
had  better  spend  the  dollar. 

Write  for  new  illustrated  price-list. 


IVhat  Every  Printer 
Wants 

is  a  patent  block  that  will  accom¬ 
modate  the  greatest  variety  of 
work,  in  the  least  time  for  changes,  with  strength  to  stand  years  of  hard 
knocks.  The  block  with  the  most  talking  points  isn’t  always  the  best. 

The  Wilson  Block 

has  one  talking  point  that  really  talks  —  It  has  been  on  the  market  now  over 
ten  years  and  is  being  ordered  and  re-ordered  by  the  largest  printers  in  the 
country.  W.  B.  Conkey  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.,  have  bought  in  all  over 
$10,000  worth  of  these  blocks;  W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Co,,  Chicago,  over 
$5,000;  Federal  Printing  Co.,  New  York,  $3,000,  etc.  Must  be  a  reason 
why  they  stick  to  THE  WILSON  after  trying  other  makes. 

Now  seriously,  Mr.  Printer  —  if  you  are  printing  from  plates  —  THE  WILSON  BLOCK 
demands  your  consideration.  You  will  find  it  a  well-spent  effort  to  ask  US  to  send  our  catalogue.  Do  it  now. 


OWNERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS 


A.  F.  WANNER  &  COMPANY 


431  So.  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


You  See  More 

Anderson  Bundling  Presses  in  Use  Now 

than  any  other  kind  on  to-day’s  market.  The  reason  —  durability  and  satisfactory  service, 
both  of  which  mean  a  saving  in  cost  of  production. 

A  Bindery  is  incomplete  without  such  a  bundling  press.  Many  binderies  have  from 
2  to  12  in  daily  operation 

This  Bundling  Piess  is  known  for  its  high  pressure,  produced  with  the  greatest  ease. 
We  can  tell  you  of  many  printers  likely  near  you  who  either  use  or  know  all  about  the 
merits  of  the 

ANDERSON  BUNDLING  PRESS 

Why  not  write,  and  get  your  plant  equipped  for  Spring  bundling  requirements  ? 

C.  F.  ANDERSON  &  COMPANY  ®7H,rl ro'*""' 
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Delays  Eat  up  the  Profits 
in  a  Print-Shop 


The 

Carborundum 

Machine  Knife  Stone 


Not  only  saves  time,  but  it  saves 
stock — both  mean  money.  Any 
time  your  paper-cutter  knife  goes 
dull  and  begins  feathering  good 
paper,  you  needn’t  wait  to  take  the 
knife  out  of  the  machine  and  grind 
it  —  run  the  Carborundum  Stone 
over  it  a  few  times  —  back  comes 
the  edge  keen  and  even  cutting. 
It  takes  only  a  minute  or  two  to 
put  the  blade  in  perfect  condition. 

ClThe  stone  is  grooved  to  protect 
the  fingers  and  it  just  fits  the  hand. 


From  your  hardware  dealer  or  direct  by 
mail,  $1.50 


The  Carborundum  Co. 

Niagara  Falls,  New  York 


Don’t  Guess 


At  the  size  Motor  required  for  that 
press.  Write  for  our  Printers’  Guide, 
which  tells  you  just  what  size  and  speed 
motor  to  install. 

The  proper  motor  will  be  cheaper  to 
buy  and  cheaper  to  operate.  To  specify 
properly,  requires  special  experience. 

We  have  that  —  twenty-one  years  of  it. 

The  Triumph  Electric  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


NOW  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 

1911-12 

PENROSE’S 

PICTORIAL 

ANNUAL 

THE  PROCESS  YEAR  BOOK 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  GAMBLE 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  progress  in  the  Graphic 
Arts,  profusely  illustrated,  comprising  about 

60  PRACTICAL  ARTICLES  by  well-known  workers, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  process  and  illustration  subjects. 

500  ILLUSTRATIONS,  including  the  following  full- 
page  inserts  : 

2  Photogravures  20  Three-Color  Prints 

5  Five-Color  Prints  30  Two-Color  Prints 

10  Four-Color  Prints  100  Monochrome  Supplements 

Several  Litho-Offset  Examples. 

Price,  $2.50  Express  Prepaid 

INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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These  heads  may  be  adjusted  to  perforate  at  parallel  intervals  of  from  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  up  to  any  desired  width  and  the  skipping  cams  may  be  adjusted  to  skip 
any  interval  from  one  and  one-half  inches  up.  Knife  cut  perforating  heads,  slitting 
heads  and  loose-leaf  creasing  heads  may  be  attached  if  desired. 

A  FEW  DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES 

The  frame  is  an  artistic  column  that  supports  the  perforating  mechanism 

There  are  no  rubber  bands  or  tapes  used  in  the  construction. 

All  feed  rolls  are  of  metal. 

The  bearings  are  oilless,  and  Tvill  never  require  lubrication. 

The  feed-gauge  is  adjustable  to  either  right  or  left  hand  feed. 

The  burr-flattener  is  of  a  new  design. 

The  gearing  is  all  protected. 

The  finish  is  the  very  best. 

We  know  that  we  have  not  overlooked  a  single  feature  in  making  this  new 
model  the  most  perfect  mechanism  for  its  purpose. 


Manufactured  by  A.  G.  BURXON’S  SON 


118  to  124  South  Clinton  St., 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


SELLING  AGENTS 

GANEBROS.  &CO . CHICAGO,  ILL. 

T.W.&C.B.  SHERIDAN .  1 

S.  KOCHANSKI  .  . 


/  LONDON,  ENG. 
BERLIN.  GERMANY 


MIDDOWSBROS . SYDNEY,  N.  S.  W. 

E.  C.  FULLER  CO.,  28  Reade  St., .  NEW  YORK 

THE  J.  L.  MORRISON  CO., . TORONTO,  CANADA 

JOHN  DICRINSON_&  CO.  .  .  Agents  for  South  Africa  and  India 


MILLER  &  RICHARD . WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA 


New  Features  Insure  Increased 

Efficiency 

The  value  and  efficiency  of  the  original  “  Peerless,”  already  having  a  world-wide 
reputation,  is  greatly  improved  and  will  be  known  as  the 

Universal-Peerless  Rotary  Perforator 

It  will  be  built  in  three  standard  sizes  to  take  sheets  30,  36  and  42  inches  wide, 
and  each  size  will  be  equipped  with  six  perforating  heads  and  one  scoring  head. 
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A  House  of  Cards 

is  an  old  familiar  metaphor  to  which  Time  has  veritably  given 
a  new  meaning  growing  out  of  the  introduction  of  the  great 
card  improvement  of  the  century.  When 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 

were  first  offered  to  the  buying  public,  not  even  the  inventor 
dreamed  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  that  was  to  be  accorded 
them.  They  have  leaped  into  a  demand  that  is  incredible. 

not  good  logic 
if  they  have 
been  such  a 
mighty  factor 
in  the  long 
established 
business  of  the 
J.  B.  Wiggins 
Company, 
whose  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the 
last  word  in 
engraving  and 
die  embossing 

is  a  fundamental  fact  of  the  last  half  century  of  the  business 
world,  your  business,  however  well  established  or  how  newly 
formed,  must  be  benefited  by  the  offering  of  these  cards  to  your 
customers  and  to  those  who  are  not,  but  are  much  desired,  whose 
patronage  is  distinctly  worth  while.? 

Think  it  ov'er,  and  think  what  you  are  losing  by  not  putting  the 
logic  of  this  fact  to  the  supreme  test  —  the  sale  of  these  cards  in  your 
own  business.  Begin  right  now  to  eliminate  this  loss  and  add  this 
profit.  Write  to-day. 

The  John  B.  Wiggins  Company 

Established  1858 

Engravers,  Die  Embossers,  Plate  Printers 

52-54  East  Adams  Street  Chicago 


Jf'^estinghoiise  Victor  Driving  Folder 


Westinghouse  Individual  Motor  Drive  will 
increase  the  output  of  your  plant  without 
increasing  running  expenses. 

Put  one  of  these  motors  on  each  machine,  making  each  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  others,  arrange  all  the  machines  for  minimum  han¬ 
dling  of  material,  keep  each  running  at  just  the  proper  speed  (easily 
done  with  these  motors),  and  then  watch  the  production  increase. 

The  motors  will  stay  on  the  job  continuously,  day  and  night  if 
necessary,  and  your  power  bills  will  be  surprisingly  low.  No  extra 
power  charges  for  overtime  work  —  the  power  required  is  always 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  work  done;  you  don’t  have  to  drive 
some  hundred  feet  of  line  shafting  to  run  one  machine. 

Our  men  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail  of  motor 
drive.  Their  advice  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Sales  Offices  in  45 
udmerican  Cities 


East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


Have  You  Investigated? 

Here  is  a  paper  drill  that  really  drills,  and  drills  with 
satisfaction.  It  supplies  a  long-felt  want,  and  if  you 
have  not  investigated  the  merits  of  this  machine,  or 
have  not  read  thoroughly  our  catalogue,  you  are  over¬ 
looking  a  feature  of  new  equipment  that  is  bound  to 
interest  you. 

For  excessively  thick  work  beyond  the  capacity  of  an 
ordinary  punching  operation,  or  for  holes  far  from  edge  of 
sheet,  the  TATUM  NEW  PAPER  DRILL  will  do  the 
work.  Especially  adapted  for  railroad  tariffs,  telephone 
directories,  order  blanks,  calendar  cards  and  similar  work. 

Illustration  shows  clamping  device  operated  by  foot, 
thus  leaving  both  hands  free  to  control  work. 

A  Few  Special  Features 

The  table  is  readily  adjustable,  work  easily  controlled, 
any  desired  distance  between  centers  from  one-half  inch  to 
twelve  inches  quickly  secured.  Gauges  on  table  provide 
easy  adjustments  from  edges  of  sheets. 

Drills  are  hollow — a  very  important  feature — avoid¬ 
ing  choking,  thereby  giving  a  clearance  inside,  which 
allows  ready  passage  for  the  refuse,  insuring  holes  clean 
all  the  way  through. 

Ask  for  our  descriptive  leaflet  supplying  further  details. 


THE  SAM’L  C.  TATUM  CO. 


New  York  Office: 
180  Fulton  St. 
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(Wood  Type  Series  65  —  6  line) 


This  head-line  is  a  specimen  of  the  quality  of  our  wood  type.  It  is  absolutely  perfect  in  point  of  uniformity,  height  and  line.  Made 
from  solid  grained  end  wood  —  specially  imported  —  and  is  made  doubly  durable  and  lasting  by  our  special  oil  process  to  preserve  against 
possible  dampness.  Lighter  in  weight  and  cheaper  in  price  than  metal  type.  Send  for  our  catalogue  —  it  is  free  for  the  asking. 

EASTERN  BRASS  &  WOOD  TYPE  COMPANY 

Office  and  Factory  i  77  Kennett  Avenue  WOODHAVEN,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


EXPERT  ADVICE  FOR  PRINTERS 


WE  have  just  created  an  Advisory  Department,  prepared  to  give  printers 
complete  information  on  technical  and  mechanical  matters  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  copy  for  color  reproduction.  This  is  reliable  and 
invaluable  advice  by  experts  who  make  color  reproduction  their  specialty,  anything 
from  two  colors  up.  Information  is  also  available  on  matters  connected  with  the 
handling  of  color  plates  on  press,  inks,  etc.,  and  such  general  topics. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  our  plates  are  esteemed  by  printers,  wherever  used, 
as  the  finest  printing  surfaces  they  have  ever  put  to  press.  They  reproduce  clear-cut 
impressions,  in  perfect  register  and  true  to  proof.  They  can  be  relied  upon  for  a  great 
number  of  impressions,  in  addition  to  which  they  require  the  least  amount  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  perfect  make-ready. 

Correspondence  invited. 


ZEESE-WILKINSON  COMPANY 

Specialists  in  Color-Plate  Engraving  and  Printing 

TELEPHONE:  5200  MADISON  SQUARE 

213-217  EAST  TWENTY-FOURTH  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


REDUCE  YOUR  GOST  BY  ELIMINATING  ELECTRICITY 


HALF  GALLON .  $3.50 
ONE  GALLON  .  .  $6.50 


RESULTS  GUARANTEED 


De  Boise  Bresnan  Co, 

23  Park  Row  New  York 
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FOR  PRINTERS 


NON-EXP\.OSWE 

st^^RCOLIN  BoOKIfr 

,  oeiejTchemical  oo 

iV/ll/AM 


Best  Detergent  for  cleaning  and  preserving  Rollers. 


Polished  Copper 

for  Half-tone  and  Color  Processes 


Polished  Zinc 

for  Line  Etching,  Half-tone  and 
Ben  Day  Processes 

Chemicals,  Supplies 
and  Equipment 

for  the  Shop,  Gallery  and  Artroom 

National  Steel  and 
Copper  Plate  Co. 

OFFICES  AND  STOCKROOMS 
704-6  Pontiac  Bldg.,  542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
1235  Tribune  Bldg.,  City  Hall  Square,  New  York 
214  Chestnut  St.  :  :  :  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FACTORIES 

1133-1143  West  Lake  Street  :  Chicago,  III. 

220-224  Taaffe  Place  :  Brooklyn,  New  York 


One  of  the  Meanest  Packages 
to  Pile  is  a  Roll. 

Handled  by  one  of  these 
machines,  however,  the  job 
is  easy.  And  it  will  pile 
anything. 

Economy  Engineering  Co. 
415  S.  Washtenaw  Ave.,  Chicago,  III* 
FOREIGN  ACTS. 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  York. 


ROLLED 

PAPER 


Copper  and  Zi 

MACHINE  GROUND  AND  POLISHED 

CELEBRATED  SATIN  FINISH  BRAND 

FOR  PHOTO^ENGRAVING  AND  ETCHING 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  American  Steel  Copper  Plate  Co. 

116  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


We  cater  to  the  Printing  Trade 
in  making  the  most  up-to-date 
^  ■■ '  —  line  of  = 

Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 

for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing  Form  Letters. 

MITTAG  &  VOLGER,  Inc. 

PARK  RIDGE.  NEW  JERSEY 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


METALS 

Linotype,  Monotype,  Stereotype 
Special  Mixtures 

QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time. 

E.W.  Blatchford  Co. 

230  N.  Clinton  St.  5  Beehman  St. 

Chicago  New  York 


PRESSMEN’S 

OVERLAY  KNIFE 

This  knife  has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  test  for 
quality  of  temper.  It  will  be  found  to  hold  a  keen 
edge  and  to  be  of  much  flexibility,  enabling  the 
operator  to  divide  a  thin  sheet  of  paper  very  deli¬ 
cately.  In  all  respects  it  is  of  superior  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  blade  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
handle  and  is  of  uniform  temper  throughout.  As 
the  knife  wears,  cut  away  the  covering  as  required. 

FrICE,  postpaid,  25  CE^ 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street*  Chicago 
1729  Tribune  BuildinH.  New  York 


A  SULLIVAN  PRESS 

will  increase  the 
income  from 
your  waste 
paper,  hy  pack¬ 
ing  it  in  neat, 
tight  bales  for 
storage  or  ship¬ 
ment.  Circular  64-F 

SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 
122  South  Michigan  Avenue.  CHICAGO 
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TYPE 

AHANDBOOF^ 

FOR  USERS  OF 
PRINTING 


64  page*— Flexible  Cover— 3  x  6  inches-^ 
a  size  and  shape  most  convenient 
for  pocket  or  desk  use. 


A  CYCLOPEDIA 

OF 

EVERY-DAY  INFORMATION 

FOR  THE 

NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING  MAN 


Ever  feel  the  lack  of  technical  printing  knowledge  t 
“Concerning  Type”  tells  all  about  type,  how  it  is 
divided  into  text  and  display  faces,  explains  the  point 
system,  shows  eighteen  kinds  of  type — each  in  seven 
sizes  :  contains  valuable  information  about  engrav¬ 
ings,  composition,  proofreading,  paper,  presswork, 
binding,  estimating,  a  complete  dictionary  of  printing 
terms,  and  a  hundred  other  things  you  should  know 
—but  probalily  don  t.  Endorsed  by  every  one  who 
knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it. 

Price,  50  Cents,  postpaid 
THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 


729  TRIBUNE  BLDG. 
NEW  YORK 


632  GHERMAN  ST. 
CHICAGO 


J 


Vest-Pocket 
Manual  of 
Printing 


A  full  and  con. 

cise  explanation 
of  the  technical 
points  in  the 
printing  trade, 
for  the  use  of 
the  printer  and 
his  patrons 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Punctuation:  The  Comma,  Semicolon,  Colon, 

Period,  Note  of  Interrogation,  Exclamation  Mark, 
Hyphen,  Marks  of  Parenthesis,  Dash,  Apostrophe 

—  Capitalization  —  Style :  The  Use  and  Non-use  of 
Figures,  Aobreviations,  Italicizing,  Quotations— 
Marked  Proof  —  Corrected  Proof  —  Proofreaders' 
Marks — Make-up  of  a  Book — Imposition  and  Sizes 
of  Books  — Sizes  of  the  Untrimmed  Leaf— Type 
Standard  —  Number  of  Words  in  a  Square  Inch- 
Relative  Sizes  of  Type —  Explanation  of  the  Point 
System  —  Weight  of  Leads  Required  for  any  Work 

—  Number  of  Leads  to  the  Pound — To  Print  Con¬ 
secutive  Numbers— To  Prevent  Coated  Paper  from 
Peeling —  Engraving  and  Illustrating  —  Definitions 
of  the  Principal  Technical  Terms  Used  in  Fine 
Bookbinding — Relative  Values  of  Bindings— Direc¬ 
tions  for  Securing  Copyright  —  Correct  Sizes  of 
Flat  Writing  Papers  —  Sizes  of  Ruled  Paper 
Regular  Envelope  Sizes — Standard  Sizes  of  News¬ 
papers — Leads  for  Newspapers — Newspaper  Meas¬ 
urements —  Imposition  of  Forms. 


Convenient  vest-pocket  size.  Neatly  bound 
in  leather,  round  corners  -,  86  pages  -,  50  cts. 


The  Inland  Printer  Co. 

1729  Tribune  Bldg.  632  Sherman  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Printers  Are  the  Logical 
Ad,-  Writers 

^  Hundreds  of  printers  have  made  good  as  ad. -writers.  Herman 
Black,  of  Milwaukee,  in  the  advertising  business  for  twenty-five  years, 
echoed  the  sentiments  of  many  when  he  said  ad.-compositors  had 
the  mental  equipment  that  should  make  good  advertising  men. 
Being  masters  of  the  mechanical  end,  they  should  as  a  by-product 
study  writing  ads.  and  move  into  the  higher-paying  positions. 

^  Under  the  direction  of  D.  E.  Paris,  an  expert,  the  Massachusetts 
School  of  Advertising  is  selling  a  course  on  that  subject.  With 
the  object  of  affording  its  readers  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
principles  and  practice  of  advertising.  The  Inland  Printer  has  made 
arrangements  to  publish  these  lessons  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of 
articles,  under  the  caption  “A  Study  Course  in  Advertising.” 

^  In  connection  with  the  lessons  there  is  a  scholarship  in  a  corre¬ 
spondence  course.  The  Inland  Printer  has  made  arrangements 
with  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Advertising  for  a  limited  number 
of  these  scholarships,  which  we  will  sell  to  yearly  subscribers  for  $5. 

^  An  understanding  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  advertising  offers  a 
foundation  on  which  any  printer  can  build. 

^  It  will  aid  those  ambitious  to  become  ad. -writers.  It  will  prove  profitable 
to  the  job-printer,  as  it  will  show  him  how  to  give  patronage-keeping  service 
to  the  customer  who  advertises  in  a  haphazard  way.  This  is  a  service  that 
holds  many  patrons  with  hooks  of  steel. 

^  Any  yearly  subscriber  may  obtain  a  scholarship  for  $5. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER 


632  South  Sherman  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


If  You  A  re  Not  a  Subscriber 

fill  out  this  coupon,  mail  it  to-day,  inclosing  remittance. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER,  632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago : 

Enclosed  find  $8.00  in  full  payment  of  advertising  course  by 
correspondence  of  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  OF 
ADVERTISING,  including  one  year’s  subscription  to  your  publi¬ 
cation.  Certificate  of  enrollment  and  full  directions  for  taking 
up  the  Study  to  be  mailed  me  at  once. 

Name _ 

Address _ 
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1\^  ATRICES  for  casting  type  can  be  borrowed  at  a  nominal  fee  I 
^  by  users  of  The  Thompson  Typecaster,  Our  matrix  exchange  I 
library  contains  all  the  popular  faces  shown  below  in  si^es  from  six  I 
to  forty-eight  pohit.  Additions  to  these  are  being  made  constantly.  | 


Matrix 
Catalogue 
Sent  on 
Request 


Used  by 
Fifty 
Leading 
Printers 


In  addition  to 

these  faces,  all  Linotype  and  Compositype  fnatrices 
interchangeably  m  the  Tho?npson  Typecaster. 

are  used 

Type 

Type 

Type 

Tjp© 

Type 

Type 

Type 

Type 

TWE 

Type 

Type 

Type 

Type 

Type 

Type 

Type 

Type 

Type 

tTppe 

Type 

Type 

Type 

Type 

Type 

Type 

THOMPSON  TYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

624-632  SHERMAN  ST.,  CHICAGO 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  agents 
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Headquarters  for  Photo-Engravers*  Supplies 

Williams-Lloyd  Machinery  Co. 

626  Federal  Street,  CHICAGO 

Manufacturers  of  a  Complete  Line  of 

Electrotyping,  Stereotyping  and 
Photo  -  Engraving 
Machinery 

We  make  a  specialty  of  installing  complete  outfits.  Estimates 
and  specifications  furnished  on  request.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
—  =  Eastern  Representative  — == 

UNITED  PRINTING  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

246  Summer  Street,  Boston  ::  12  Spruce  Street,  New  York 


'' Profit -Producing  Printing 
Papers” 

“Trustee  Ledger” 

Water-marked 


Ream  lots . Tyic  per  lb. 

One-half  case  lots . per  lb. 

Case  lots . 7c  per  lb. 


Samples  mailed  upon  application 

Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

514-522  Sherman  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Read  by  British  and  Colonial  Printers  the  W orld  over. 

Iritialj  fnntrr 

Every  issue  contains  information  on  trade  matters  by  specialists. 
Reproductions  in  colors  and  monochrome  showing  modern 
methods  of  illustrating.  All  about  New  Machinery  and  Appli¬ 
ances.  Trade  notes  form  reliable  guides  to  printers  and  allied 
traders.  Specimens  of  jobwork  form  original  designs  for 
“lifting.” 

PUBLISHED  BI-MONTHLY. 

$2  per  Annum,  post  free.  Specimen  Copy  sent  on  receipt  0!  3S  Cents. 

• -  PUBLISHED  BY  - 

RAITHBY,  LAWRENCE  Lr  CO.,  Ltd. 

LEICESTER  and  LONDON 


For  Sale — For  Cash 

OR  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  LARGER  EQUIPMENT 


the  following  cylinder  presses  in 

One  Hoe,  2-Rev.,  4-Rol. 

Bed  4114x55.  Paper  38x54 

One  Potter, 2-Rev. ,4-Rol. 

Bed  4234x60.  Paper  40x60 

One  Hoe,  2-Rev.,  4-RoI. 

Bed  36x51.  Paper  34x50 


good  order,  now  running; 

One  Hoe,  2-Rev.,  4-RoI. 
Bed  36x51.  Paper  34x50 
One  Whitlock,  2-Rev.,  4 
Rol.  Bed  35x52.  Paper31x50 
One  Whitlock,  2-Rev.,  4 
Rol.  Bed  35x52.  Paper 
33%x50 

FOR  CASH 


ALSO  — 


or  in  exchange  for  double-magazine  machines,  THREE  TWO- 
LETTER  LINOTYPES  in  good  order,  now  running. 

J.  B.  LYON  CO.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PAGE 

Acme  Staple  Co .  663 

American  Electrotype  Co .  663 

American  Numbering  Machine  Co .  789 

American  Printer  .  790 

American  Rotary  Valve  Co .  666 

American  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co .  796 

American  Type  Founders  Co .  775 

Anderson,  C.  F.,  &  Co .  79i 

Ault  &  Wiborg  Co .  648 

Auto  Falcon  &  Waite  Die  Press  Co .  669 

Automatic  Press  Feeder  Co .  780 

Autopress  Co .  773 

Babcock  Printing  Press  Mfg.  Co .  643 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler .  643 

Barton  Mfg.  Co .  770 

Beck,  Charles,  Co .  78z 

Beckett  Paper  Company . Insert 

Blatchford,  E.  W.,  Co .  796 

Boston  Printing  Press  &  Machinery  Co .  788 

Bresnan,  Deboise,  Co .  795 

Brislane-Hoyne  Co .  666 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Co .  671 

Brown,  L.  L.,  Paper  Co .  660 

Burrage,  Robert  R .  770 

Burton’s,  A.  G.,  Son .  793 

Butler,  .1.  W.,  Paper  Co .  641 

Cabot,  Godfrey  L .  770 

Carborundum  Co .  792 

Carver,  C.  R.,  Co .  662 

Challenge  Machinery  Co .  659 

Chambers  Bros.  Co .  667 

Chandler  &  Price  Co . 786-789 

Chicago  Lino-Tahler  Co .  766 

Cleveland  Folding  Machine  Co .  665 

Coes,  Loring,  &  Co .  656 

Colonial  Co .  770 

Cottrell,  C.  B.,  &  Sons  Co .  672 

Cowan  Truck  Co .  068 

Cox  Multi-Mailer  Co .  644 

Crane,  Z.  &  W.  M .  670 

Crocker- Wheeler  Co .  663 

Denny,  Hilbom  &  Rosenbach .  778 

Dewey,  F.  E.  &  B.  A .  772 

Dexter  Folder  Co . 652  3 

Dick,  Rev.  Robert,  Estate .  784 

Dinse,  Page  &  Co .  772 

Dobler  &  Mudge .  658 


PAGE 


Durant,  W.  N.,  Co .  770 

Eagle  Printing  Ink  Co .  784 

Eastern  Brass  &  Wood  Type  Co .  795 

Economy  Engineering  Co .  796 

Globe  Engraving  &  Electrotype  Co .  658 


advertisement  in  January  issue. 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co .  785 

Hellmuth,  Charles  .  780 

Herrick  Press  .  770 

Hexagon  Tool  Co .  784 

Hickok.  W.  0.,  Mfg.  Co .  772 

Hcole  Machine  &  Engraving  Works .  658 

Huber,  J.  M .  776 

Ideal  Coated  Paper  Co .  789 

Imprint  Matrix  Co .  664 

Inland  Printer  Technical  School .  670 

International  Correspondence  Schools .  787 

I.  T.  U.  Commission .  655 

Jaenecke  Printing  Ink  Co .  650 

Jones,  Samuel,  &  Co .  664 

Johnson  Automatic  Roller  Rack  Co .  661 

Juengst,  Geo.,  &  Sons .  668 

East  &  Ehinger .  780 

Keystone  Type  Foundry . Insert 

Kidder  Press  Co .  661 

Kimble  Electric  Co .  790 

King,  Albert  B.,  &  Co .  770 

Knowlton  Bros .  642 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co .  647 

Latham  Machinery  Co .  657 

Lyon,  J.  B.,  Co .  800 

Mechanical  Appliance  Co .  771 

Mcgill.  E.  L .  767 

Meisel  Press  cSi  Mfg.  Co .  666 

Mergenthalcr  Linotype  Co . Cover 

Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co . Cover 

Miller  Incline  Truck  Co .  782 

Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Co .  791 

Mittag  &  Volger .  796 

Modern  Machine  Co .  788 

Morrison,  J.  L.,  Co .  776 

National  Machine  Co .  784 

National  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co .  796 

Neenah  Paper  Co .  783 

Oswego  Macliine  Works . 646 

Paper  Dealer  .  770 


Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

Parsons  Trading  Co . 

Peerless  Electric  Co . 

Perkins,  B.  F.,  &  Son . 

Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co . 

Redington,  F.  B.,  Co . 

Regina  Co . 

Richmond  Electric  Co . 

Rising,  B.  D.,  Paper  Co . 

Robbins  &  Myers  Co . 

Roberts,  H.  L.,  &  Co . 

Roberts  Numbering  Machine  Co ... . 

Rcsendal,  Geo.  T.,  &  Co . 

Rouse,  H.  B.,  &  Co . 

Sabin  Robbins  Paper  Co . 

Scott,  Walter,  &  Co . 

Seybold  Machine  Co . 

Shepard,  Henry  0.,  Co . 

Sheridan,  T.  W.  &  O.  B.,  Co . 

Shniedewend,  Paul,  &  Co . 

Sprague  Electric  Works . 

Stationers’  Engraving  Co . 

Sullivan  Machinery  Co . 

Swink  Printing  Press  Co . 

Tarcolin  . 

Tatum,  Sam’l  C.,  Co . 

Thompson  Type  Machine  Co . 

Triumph  Electric  Co . 

Typo  Mercantile  Agency . 

Ullman,  Sigmund,  Co . 

Union  Card  &  Paper  Co . 

Universal  Type-Making  Machine  Co. 

Van  Allens  &  Boughton . 

Wanner,  A.  F.,  &  Co . 

Want  .Advertisements . 

Warren,  S.  D.,  &  Co . 

Watzelhan  &  Speyer . 

West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  . . . 
AVestinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co... 
Western  States  Envelope  Co....... 

AVhite,  James,  Paper  Co . 

Whitlock  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Wiggins,  John  B.,  Co . 

Williams-Lloyd  Jlachinery  Co . 

AVing,  Chauncey  . 

AVire  Loop  Mfg.  Co . 

Zeese-AA’ilkinson  Co . 
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Trade-mark 

Installed 


In  the  Plants  of 

Who  Previously 
Purchased 


Customers 

Two-revolution 

Presses 


from 


be  Said  or  Written  About  Their 
Quality  and  Superiority 


SALES  OFFICES  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  i 
326  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chioa^o 
38  Park  Row.'  New  York  City 
164  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Maas 
411  Inanita  Bnildind.  Delias,  Texas  ^ 

S06  ManehesterBuiidini^  Portlandr.Ore* 

401  Williams.  Bnildind,  San  Praneiseo.'Cal, 
Dodson  Printers  Supply  Co.,  Atlanta,  .Georgia 
Commonwealth  Trust  Building,  Pbiladelphia.  Pe. 


FACTORY  AND  GENERAL  OFFICES  : 

14th  AND  ROBEY  STREETS, 
CHICAGO 

Ei£lit  and  one«lialf  acres 
of  floor  space  devoted 
exolusively  to  the 
manafacture  of 
tWorrevolutiion  .  - 
presses 


FOREIGN  DlSTRIBUTORSt 

Toronto  Type  Foundry  <^., 

Ltd.,  Toronto^' Canada 
S.  A,  des  Presses  Typogr.Miehle, 

7  Rue  Lalitte,  Paris,  France. 
Micble  Druefc  Pressen,  G.  m.  b.  H., 

SI4  MarkgrMenst.,  Berlin,  Ger, 
Herm^  .Stolta  &  Company, 

Avenida  Central,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 
ParsonsTradingCompany.' 

Buenos  Aires,  Mexico  City  and  Havana. 
Williams6n,.Bal(our  A  Co..  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  Chile. . 


Our  Two-color  Pi^ks  has  become  a  ^reat  factor  in  modern  pressroom  economy 

■  Write  ns  foi*  information 


1  ai~isan  r^iim 


VOI..4  8-NQ  6-PRICE'lOc 


COST!  COST!  COST! 

Profits  are  made 
Not  by  figuring  costs. 

But  by  cutting  them  down. 

Real  economy  means  efiiciency. 
Good  ink  costs  less  than 
Lost  time  and  imperfect  work. 
The  right  ink  at  the  right  price 
.Is  always  infinitely  cheaper 
Than  any  other  ink  at  any  price. 
Thus,  Ullmah’s  Inks  lead 
Where  others  can  not  follow. 

B 


Sigmund  Ullman  Co. 

Cleyeland  Philadelphia 

Cincinnati  Chicago 

New  York  ^ 


Mini 


mc^Jobs 

iCetl  done 

banfer 

Orders. 


It  pays  to  give  careful  attention  to  small 
orders,  because  a  customer  who  has  been 
well  pleased  on  his  small  work  will  be  most 
likely  to  favor  you  when  his  larger  and  more 
profitable  orders  come  up. 

It  is  true  that  the  profit  on  orders  for 
printing  business  cards  is  small,  yet  it  is  a 
fact  that  many  orders  of  this  kind  have 
paved  the  way  for  larger  orders.  Therefore, 
it  behooves  the  printer  to  exert  every  effort 
to  give  satisfaction  on  the  small  orders  as 
well  as  the  large. 

“Butler  Brands”  of  die-cut  cards  may  be 
depended  upon  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
your  business-card  printing.  We  take  partic¬ 
ular  pains  to  make  our  cut  cards  as  accurate, 
clean-cut  and  true  to  size  as  cards  can  be 
made  —  they  are  right  in  quality  and  price. 
They  are  attractively  put  up  in  substantial,  sightly  boxes ;  the  cards  being 
banded  in  hundreds,  five  hundred  to  a  box.  We  carry  in  stock  the  follow¬ 
ing  qualities  in  regular  sizes: 

“BUTLER  BRANDS”  OF  DIE-CUT  CARDS 

SQUARE  CORNER  ROUND  CORNER 


Specimen  Chart 
St.  Charles 
Peerless 

Engravers  Art  Pasted 


Commercial  Pasted 
Wedding 

Vellum  Plate  Pasted 


Marvel 
United  States 
Monroe 
Tinted  Enamel 


Velvet  Finish 
Steel  Engravers 
Satin-Coat  Embossing 


IV e  have  prepared  a  portfolio  of  cut  card  samples.  It  is  convenient  in  size  and  shape 
for  the  printer  to  carry  in  his  pocl^et  rvhen  calling  on  customers.  Shall  rve  send  you  one? 


Cut 


Cards 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF  “BUTLER  BRANDS” 


Standard  Paper  Company 
Interstate  Paper  Company 
Southwestern  Paper  Company 
Southwestern  Paper  Company 
Pacific  Coast  Paper  Company 
Sierra  Paper  Company 

Oakland  Paper  Company  v_zaKiaiiu,  \-/aiuoiiua 

Central  Michigan  Paper  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Mutual  Paper  Company  .  .  Seattle,  Washington 


.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Dallas,  Texas 
Houston,  Texas 
San  Francisco,  California 
.  Los  Angeles,  California 
Oakland.  California 


AmericanType  Founders  Company  .  Spokane,  Washington 
American  Type  Founders  Company  .  .  Vancouver, 

British  Columbia 

National  Paper  &  Type  Company  .  New  York  City 
(Export  only) 

National  Paper  &  Type  Company .  City  of  Mexico,  Mexico 
National  Paper  &  Type  Company  .  City  of  Monterey, 

Mexico 

National  Paper  &  Type  Company  .  Havana,  Cuba 


C^hiccLcfo, 


iJ 


J.W.EuiLr^pev  Co. 
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What  Kamargo  Mills 
Service  Means  to  You 


For  over  100  years 
three  generations  of  the  same 
family  have  made  a  scientific  study  of  the 
manufacture  of  cover  papers ^ — -devoting  their 
every  energy  to  increasing  the  sterling  value  of 
Kamargo  Covers. 

In  their  manufacture  we  believe  more  care  and  skill  has  been 
exercised  than  has  been  applied  to  the  making  of  any  other  cover 
paper.  Particular  printers  and  exacting  users  of  catalogs  have 
appreciated  these  facts  for  many  years.  They  know  that 

Kamargo  Mills 

FOUNDED  1808 

Catalog  Covers 

are  unequaled  in  strength  —  unsurpassed  in  beauty  —  and,  because  of 
their  efficiency,  are  the  most  economical  covers  for  every  form  of 
Catalog,  Booklet,  Brochure,  or  Folder. 

Let  Us  Increase  Your  Profits 

But  we  are  not  satisfied  with  merely  manufacturing  covers  that  enable  you  to 
do  better  work  and  give  your  customers  the  greatest  value  for  their  money. 

Going  a  step  further,  we  employ  a  staff  of  experts  whose  suggestions 
will  help  you  to  secure  the  greatest  effectiveness  as  well  as  the 
maximum  of  durability  from  Kamargo  Covers.  Naturally, 
this  helps  you  to  get  better  prices,  because  you 
can  turn  out  better  work.  Why  not  avail 
yourself  of  this  free  service  ? 


Knowlton  Bros.,  Inc. 

Cover  Dept.  B 

Watertown  New  York 


And  What  It  Means 
to  Your  Customers 


By  acceptinjj  this  offf^r  you  can 
produce  catalogs  that  vcill  staiul  out  from 
those  of  your  competitors  —  satisfy \oiii  customers 
better  —  and  make  more  money  for  you. 

Simply  by  asking  for  it,  you  will  receive  an  interesting,  practical 
book,  prepared  by  our  Service  Department  —  the  Kamargo  Mills 
Samples  de  Luxe  —  containing  31  cover  suggestions  that  will  be  helpful  to 
every  printer. 

This  sample -book  shows  the  wide  variety  of  wonderfully  rich  tones,  shades  and 
grades  of  Kamargo  Mills  Covers,  and  demonstrates  the  unique,  dignified  and  forceful 
printing  treatments  possible  only  when  you  use 

Kamargo  Mills 

FOUNDED  1808 

Catalog  Covers 

On  your  desk  this  sample-book  is  of  invaluable  assistance  when  you  are  estimating  on  any 
sort  of  business  literature.  You  may  select  from  it  exactly  the  color,  weight  and  style  of 
cover  that  will  fit  your  customer’s  requirements.  You  may  find  among  the  suggestions 
of  design  and  shades  of  ink  just  what  you  need  to  enable  you  to  land  an  order. 

Will  You  Accept  This  Offer? 

You  have  simply  to  write  us  on  your  letter-head,  and  we  will  send  you  this 
sample-book  promptly.  It  will  enable  you  to  inform  your  (in turners 
fully  about  Kamargo  Covers,  when,  in  response  to  our  advertised 
suggestions,  they  inquire  of  you  about  them.  You  will  be 
interested  in  the  Kamargo  Mills  Samples  de  Luxe  and 
it  is  worth  your  while  to  give  your  customers 
the  benefit  of  Kamargo  service 
by  writing  us  now. 


Knowlton  Bros  •  ,  Inc. 

Cover  Department  B 

Watertown  New  York 


If  the  Printer  Didn’t  Care 


If  the  modern  printer  didn’t  care  to 
promote  the  efficiency  of  his  plant  —  if 
the  working  day  was  a  year  and  the  year 
to  waste  — 

—  and  if  he  didn’t  care  whether  his 
work  was  clean-cut  or  ragged-edged  —  he 
would  go  on  using  the  antiquated  cutter 
of  by-gone  days. 

But  he  does  care  —  for  time-saving  — 
for  labor-saving  —  for  power-saving  —  for 
efficiency  —  and  for  the  perfection  of 
production. 

And  it  is  for  this  modern  demand  that 
we  built  OSWEGO  Cutters. 

The  new  OSWEGO  Auto  Rapid  Pro¬ 
duction  Cutters,  with  the  Double  Shear 
Movement,  pay  for  themselves  by  the 
power  they  save. 

They  also  cut  the  cost. 

All  Oswego  Machines  —  from  the  little 
bench  cutter  to  the  giant  auto  —  have  more 
new  and  important  improvements  than 
any  cutting  machines  yet  produced. 

And  if  you’ll  write  and  ask  us  about 
these  improvements  NOW,  we’ll  be  glad 
to  answer  by  return  mail.  Write  for  the 
Oswego  portfolio. 


Mel  Gray,  Jr. 

Oswego  Machine  Works 

Oswego,  New  York 
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SPRAGIE 

ELECTRIC  MOTOR 
EOllPMENTS 

BY  FAR  THE  BEST  FOR  PRINTING-PRESSES  AND  ALLIED 

MACHINES 


Round  Type  Direct  Current  Motor  Belted  to  Wood  &  Nathan’s  Type  S,  Form  II,  Alternating  Current  Motor  Belted  to 

High-Speed  Automatic  Job  Press.  Mielile  Press. 

We  were  pioneers  in  the  application  of  electric  motors  to  printing  machinery  and  we  have 
made  it  one  of  our  specialties. 

We  are  familiar  with  every  phase  of  the  printing  trade.  We  know  just  what  motor  should  be 
used  on  each  machine  and  just  how  it  should  be  applied. 

We  have  developed  a  motor,  the  best  that  can  be  made,  and  particularly  adapted  to  printing 
machinery. 

We  have  studied  the  control  problem  with  great  care  and  can  furnish,  in  every  application,  the 
controlling  device  which  enables  the  user  to  get  the  greatest  efficiency  from  his  machine. 

The  Sprague  reputation  is  behind  every  motor  and  controller. 

That  explains  why  printers  the  country  over  use  and  recommend  our  apparatus. 


Ask  for  Illustrated  Bulletin  No.  2374. 

TWO-WIRE  AND  THREE-WIRE  GENERATORS 


SPRAGIE  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

OF  GENERAL  ELECTRSC  COMPANY 

Main  Offices:  527-531  West  34th  Street  New  York  City 

Branch  Offices: 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  BALTIMORE  PITTSBURGH  ATLANTA 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ST.  LOUIS  MILWAUKEE  SEATTLE 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 


SHERIDAN  INTERNATIONAL 

SEWING  MACHINES 

MADE  IN  THREE  DIFFERENT  STYLES  AND  FOUR  SIZES 
COVERING  THE  FULL  RANGE  IN  SIZE  AND  EVERY  CLASS 
OF  BOTH  EDITION  AND  BLANK  BOOK  WORK 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Booklet  on  Sewing  Machines 


T.  W.  &  C.  B.  SHERIDAN  CO. 

Established  1835 


OFFICES  AND  SALESROOMS 


56  and  58  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK  17  S.  Franklin  Street,  CHICAGO 

65-69  Mount  Pleasant,  LONDON,  E.  C.,  ENGLAND 


No.  4,  Size  18  inches 

THE  MACHINES  ARE  SPLENDIDLY  CONSTRUCTED.  THEY  CAN 
DO  BETTER  AND  TIGHTER  SEWING.  THEIR  CAPACITY  IS 
GREATER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MACHINE  ON  THE  MARKET  TO-DAY 
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THE  BABCOCK  PRINTING  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 

New  York  Office,  38  Park  Row.  John  Haddon  &  Co.,  Agents,  London.  Miller  &  Richard,  Canadian  Agents,  Toronto,  Ontario 

BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  WESTERN  AGENTS,  168-172  W.  MONROE  ST.,  CHICAGO 


ST.  LOUIS,  KANSAS  CITY,  OMAHA,  ST.  PAUL,  SEATTLE,  DALLAS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

National  Paper  &  Type  Company,  31  Burling  Slip,  New  York,  Exporters  to  South  America,  with  branches  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Peru,  Argentina  and  Chile. 


The  No. 
The  No. 


35  Pony  Optimus 
35  Pony  Optimus 


In  offering  the  No.  35  Pony  Optimus  we  introduce 
a  needed  size  to  the  Babcock  line.  To  pony  presses 
that  never  before  had  an  equal  we  add  another  with 
noteworthy  improvements.  The  No.  35  Optimus  is  a 
marked  advance  in  small  two-revolutions. 

The  bed  is  27x35.  A  22x32  sheet  is 
printed  with  half-inch  margins;  or  one 
23x33  or  22x34  is  printed  with  safe  clear¬ 
ance  between  bearers  and  plenty  of  space 
the  other  way.  Press  runs  smoothly  and 
easily  at  3000  an  hour  rate. 

To  give  easier  and  smoother  action  and 
advance  speed,  the  star  gear  and  shaft  of 
the  No.  35  are  counterbalanced  as  in  the 
large  Optimus  presses.  For  a  dozen  years 
or  more  this  patented  ball  and  socket  bed 
motion  has  been  in  use.  In  that  time  we 
have  not  known  an  Optimus  to  be  out  of 
register  between  bed  and  cylinder.  This  is 
a  serious  point  in  register,  and  if  structurally 
assured  the  user  is  at  ease  concerning  a  vital  quality  of 
his  press.  Nor  in  a  like  time  has  this  motion  shown  ap¬ 
preciable  wear.  It  is  correct  mechanically,  the  only 
perfect,  lasting  and  fully  satisfactory  device  for  driving 
a  printing  press  bed.  Its  stability  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  frequent  and  radical  changes  in  other  driving 
motions. 

There  are  two  three-inch  form  rollers.  Four  diagonal 
rollers  work  on  the  table.  Each  table  roller  has  a  steel 
top  rider  to  increase  distribution.  By  means  of  the 


patented  eccentric  sockets  either  form  roller  can  be 
thrown  out  of  action,  or  out  of  contact  with  form  and 
vibrator,  without  removing  it,  and  independently  of  the 
other.  The  vibrator  has  patented  ball  and  socket  j  ournal 


bearings,  and  one  man  readily  places  and  removes  it. 
Two  composition  rider  rollers  can  be  used  on  vibrator 
when  the  work  demands  extra  distribution  or  an  un¬ 
usual  quantity  of  color.  Altogether  the  inking  capacity 


of  the  No.  35  Optimus  is  equal  to  the  most  exacting  de¬ 
mands  of  high-class  pony  work,  and  this  may  include 
heavy  three-color  periodical  covers  and  the  like. 

The  air  springs  are  easily  adjusted  for  varying  speeds 
without  use  of  tool,  and  will  remain  where  placed.  The 
patented  gripper  mechanism  registers  perfectly  and 
works  quietly.  The  patented  eccentric  cylinder  lift 
materially  aids  impressional  strength,  and  gives  an  easy 
and  positive  lift  to  cylinder,  which  may  be  tripped 
safely  at  any  time.  Great  rigidity  gives  to  Optimus 
presses  the  easiest  and  quickest  make-ready. 

The  Optimus  printed  side  up  front  de¬ 
livery  is  the  one  best  fitted  for  small  work 
and  short  runs.  There  are  no  adjustments 
for  different  sizes  or  qualities  of  stock.  It  is 
always  ready.  The  printed  surface  is  not 
touched.  The  sheet  has  the  long  exposure 
of  three  impressions,  and  is  automatically 
jogged  in  exact  register  with  the  pile.  If 
disconnected  the  press  can  be  run  either  way 
without  moving  the  delivery.  The  patented 
tape  tightener  allows  for  atmospheric  changes, 
maintains  even  tension,  and  prevents  break¬ 
age.  The  new  fingers  prevent  the  sheet  from 
catching  as  it  leaves  cylinder,  and  makes  de¬ 
livery  of  the  narrowest  gripper  hold  easy  and 
sure.  Other  improvements  give  entire  con¬ 
trol  of  the  sheet,  and  furnish  the  No.  35  with 
the  finest  delivery  on  a  small  press. 

Fuller  information  to  those  interested.  If  one  needs 
an  easily  and  quickly  handled  press  for  small  work  there 
is  nothing  as  good  as  the  No.  35  Pony  Optimus. 


SET  IN  AUTHORS  ROMAN 
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T^TIVTIT  T  Dispositions  Soured! 


Paper  Wasted! 

when  the  electricity  in  the  paper 
stock  gets  in  its  deadly  work  in 
a  cylinder  pressroom  on  a  cold 
winter’s  morning. 


r 


That  pressroom,  of  course,  is  always  the  one  where  presses  are  not 
equipped  with  CHAPMAN’S  ELECTRIC  NEUTRALIZER. 


We  also  sell 

U.  P.  M. 

Automatic 
Continuous  Pile 
Feeders 

See  one  and  you'll 
buy  one. 

Use  one  and  you'll 
buy  afiotlier. 

It's  THE  Feeder. 


You  can  not  afford 
to  let  electricity 
play  havoc  longer 
with  your  time  and 
stock. 

Ask  for  our  esti¬ 
mate  and  ask  the 
users  of  4,000  Neu¬ 
tralized  Presses. 


We  also  sell 
U.  P.  M. 

Automatie 

Vaeuum 

Bronzing 

Maehines 

Puts  the  Bronze  dust 
on  the  product 
ONLY. 

Not  on  the  operator 
tior  about  the  roo?n. 


U.  P.  M.— THE  TRADE-MARK  OE  QUALITY 


SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS 

UNITED  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO, 

Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass.  12-14  Spruce  Street,  New  York 

Western  Agent 

WILLIAMS -LLOYD  MACHINERY  CO. 

638  Federal  Street,  Chicago 


^eH.ilE-PPQK 


MjNeHi 


GoTTAGB  /1v<3<iBT 


i^jA^.lloQKUFFE  Hats  Qfp 


eH.KHAR.TOUJn' 


^gOTRAM  LqRdS&RESFQKD, 


[.o' THE  Path 


iQl  jANNER?RiMeE  ChABOTS, 


H&'LATEBAlfOy/ 


jCn  Tintern  'Royauist 


INI  .Rarebit 


:nnDCJ 


M//so/?gCc 

OSTE^S  > 


run 


^JouRN. 


dnd  considering  tfjem  noy/ o6iofetei 


runs 


iChWal^ 


|gH.BlARNEYKED£E/^ER 


KlLLEARiy  ILTr: 


'lASSEX^PH.HAMD5QriFB(3YgjR- 


/ELLERi 


IKNA  (Superior- 


ti'MPRE^jfaeENIf  ^UOUSSEy 


,(?H.  The  Miller- 


iRQOK^IDf'R.EeRuiT, 


te/ 

— . . 

run  these  ybr  pdst 
ZOyesrs  /'h  Printing  Journals 
and^consldenny  th&[DJJoiiZol>so/etej 
Ide  propose  shouv'/ng  nereaffer^^ 


'actual  runs 
witf}  Our  /nks.  A 


ARKLING 


KING  OF  TABLE  WATEBS 


0> 


HD- 

INK> 


DUAL  TONE  INKS 


READY  TO  MIX  GOLD  INKS  INKEEZE  SHINE 


H-D- 

INK. 


WORLD 


POINT 


HIOHEST 


REACH 


CINCINNATI 


QUALITY 


n«»w^\«?i:-?^v^\saga’  .-aiu-aima.': 


THROUGH 


I. 

1 


GLOSS  BLACK 


SPEEDLIMIT  BLACK  INK 


COVER  INKS 


W  c/2  >  tJd 


The  Seybold  20th  Century 
Automatic  Cutting  Machine 


SEYBOLD  PATENTS 

Illustration  38-inch,  44-inch  and  50-inch  Sizes. 


The  Seybold  20th  Century  is  the  one  cutting  machine  that  produces 
smooth  and  even  cutting. 

WHY? 

Because  the  shear  and  down  cutting  strains  are  conce7itraied  and  come  directly  beneath  the  table,  the 
strongest  portion  of  the  machine,  consequently  freeing  the  knife  bar  etitirely  from  vibration. 

On  afl  other  cutters  the  knife  bar  is  guided  above  the  table. 


LET  US  SEND  FULL  PARTICULARS 


THE  SEYBOLD  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Makers  of  Highest-Grade  Machinery  for  Bookbinders.,  Printers,  Lithographers,  Paper  Mills, 

Paper  Houses,  Paper-Box  Makers,  etc. 

Embracing — -Cutting  Machines,  in  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  Book  Trimmers,  Die-Cutting  Presses,  Rotary 
Board  Cutters,  Table  Shears,  Corner  Cutters,  Knife  Grinders,  Book  Compressors,  Book  Smashers, 

Standing  Presses,  Backing  Machines,  Bench  Stampers;  a  complete  line  of  Embossing 
Machines  equipped  with  and  without  mechanical  Inking  and  Feeding  devices. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES:  Nhw  York,  70  Duane  Street;  Chicago,  426  South  Dearborn  Street. 

AGENCIES :  J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  J.  L.  Morrison  Co.,  Toronto,  Out.;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
Keystone  Type  Foundry  op'  Cai.ifornia,  638  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Barnhart  Type  Foundry  Co.,  1102  Commerce  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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If  a  Piece 

Looked  like 


of  Cheese 
a  Diamond 


— jewelers  would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 

If  cheap  machine  composition  looked  like  good  hand  work  or 
like  Monotype  work,  we  wouldn’t  be  building  a  new  MONOTYPE 
factory. 

A  printer’s  profits  depend  more  on  what  he  ^ets  for  his  work  than 
on  what  it  costs  him. 

Cheap  work  that  looks  cheap  and  sells  cheap  never  hoisted  a  printer 
into  the  automobile-owning  class. 

The  Monotype  is  a  profit-maker  partly  because  its  production- 
cost  is  low,  but  chiefly  because  its  work  deserves  and  commands  a 
high  price.  It’s  an  “  uplifter.” 

Machine-work  cost — hand-work  results. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  high-grade  catalogs  and  booklets  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country  are  set  on  the  MONOTYPE.  Why  ? 

(1)  Superior  economy  per  1000  ems. 

(2)  Quality  of  product  equal  to  best  hand-set  work  with 

new  type. 

(3)  Corrections  made  by  hand — gaining  both  accuracy  and 

economy. 

(4)  New  type  for  every  job,  and 

(5)  No  distribution  cost — cheaper  to  melt  and  recast. 

The  Monotype  is  both  a  composing  machine  (5  to  18  point)  and 
a  type-casting  machine  (5  to  36  point).  It  can  be  kept  busy  on 
profitable  work  more  hours  a  day  than  any  other  machine,  and  is 
today  the  biggest  power  in  the  composing  room  for  better  work  and 
more  profits. 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Philadelphia 
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Read  Dulf er’s  Letter 


What  he  says  is  echoed 


AIp5£.  inlfpr  Printing  fflo. 

1323  MISSION  Street 

Near  Ninth  San  Francisco 


!  Dec.  5th,  1911. 

!  The  Autopress  Company, 
i  769  Phelan  Bldg. , 

:  San  Pranoisco, 'Cal. 

;  Gentlemen ;  - 

I 

I 

I  It  is  nearly  one  year  since  we  in- 

I  stalled  our  Autopress,  and  we  wish  to  say,  that 
j  it  has  fulfilled  every  claim  you  made  for  it  on 
I  our  own  floor. 


Ife  have  triad  it  out  on  runs  of  500  an^ 
over  and  find  it  very  profitable.  It  has  also 
proven  a  great  advantage  on  rush  work_. 


and  re-echoed  in  every 

printing  plant  where  Auto¬ 
presses  have  been  put  to  prac¬ 
tical  tests  on  every  kind  and 
class  of  work— including  the 
finest  color  printing. 

Mr.  Dulfer  is  a  practical  man.  He 
has  had  his  Autopress  long  enough 
to  know  its  capabilities. 

He,  in  common  with  the  hundreds 
of  other  purchasers,  has  found  that 
the  Autopress  is 

The  one  press  that  combines  the 
capabilities  of  all  others. 


We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  our  Auto¬ 
press  and  believe  any  printer  who  has  enough  work, 
will  find  your  machine  a  judicious  investment. 

Yours. very  truly, 


It  is  the  one  press  that  does  all 
kinds  of  job  work — does  it  well — 
and  does  it  AUTOMATICALLY, 
saving  time  and  wages,  cutting 
costs  and  actually  revolutionizing 
the  job  printing  business. 


The  Autopress  Feeds  Itself 

and  prints,  counts,  delivers,  stacks  and  jogs  the 
paper — all  automatically  at 

5000  Per  Hour  from 
Type  or  Flat  Plates 

Write  today  for  full  information  about  this  wonderful  ma¬ 
chine  that  is  revolutionizing  job  work  and  increasing  job 
work  profits  everywhere. 

Sold  on  Easy  Terms 


The 

Autopress 


299  Broadway,  New  York 


CHICAGO,  4<31  S.  Dearborn  St. 
ATLA^TA.  GA..  Rhodes  Bldd. 
LONDON.  ENG.,  85  Fleet  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  Phelan  Bldrf. 
BOSTON.  1  76  Federal  St. 
TORONTO,  CAN.,  Carlaw  Ave. 


HE  FOLLOWING  PREAMBLE  and  RESOLUTIONS 
WERE  PASSED  the  BOARD  0/ TRADE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  THE  BOSTON  TYPOTHETAE  BOARD 
OF  TRADE  AT  A  MEETING  HELD  DECEMBER  7,  191  L 


WHEREAS:  the  machine  hour  costs  collected  by  the  various  printing  trades  associations 
are  no  more  an  indication  of  the  relative  efficiency  or  profitableness 
of  different  types  of  printing  machinery  than  they  are  evidence  of  the 
ability  of  the  proprietors  of  the  different  offices  from  which  these  figures 
were  obtained,  and 

WHEREAS:  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  these  hour  costs  without 
complete  information  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  machines  are 
operated,  the  kind  of  work  on  which  they  are  used,  and  the  number  of 
productive  hours,  it  is  hereby 

RESOLVED:  that  we  place  ourselves  squarely  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  machinery  using  these  figures  to  substantiate  claims  for  low 
production  costs,  which  not  only  defeat  the  very  object  for  which  these 
figures  were  obtained,  but  also  mislead  purchasers  of  machinery;  and 
be  it  further 

RESOLVED:  that  advertising  machinery  on  the  basis  of  “decrease  your  costs,  make 
lower  prices  to  get  business,  etc.”  is  detrimental  to  the  printing  industry 
and  should  be  discontinued  by  all  parties  selling  machinery. 


THESE  RESOLUTIONS  WERE  LATER  ADOPTED  BY 

BEN  FRANKLIN  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO. 

NEW  ENGLAND  COST  CONGRESS. 

BEN  FRANKLIN  CLUB  OF  CLEVELAND. 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  CLUB  OF  PORTLAND,  ME. 
MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES  COST  CONGRESS. 


»6>oo 


00^000 


>^00 
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Positive  Evidence  of  Superiority 
of  the  SCOTT  Six-Roller  Offset 

Presses 

^These  Machines  have 
been  adopted  by  the 
following  concerns,  after 
a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  in  many  cases 
even  after  other  makes 
of  Offset  Presses  were  tried  out  and  found  wanting: 


Heubner-Bleistein  Patents  Company 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

8 

Machines 

CurtTeich  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

3 

i  i 

Previously  purchased  3  SCOTT  4-Roller  Offsets 

American  Lithograph  Co. 

NewYork  City 

3 

i  i 

Previously  purchased  3  SCOTT  4-Roller  Offsets 

A.  Hoen  &  Co. 

Richmond,  Va. 

2 

^  £ 

Gies  &  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1 

£  t. 

Previously  purchased  1  SCOTT  4- Roller  Offset 

Stone,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

1 

£  £ 

Forhes  Lithograph  Mfg.  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

1 

£  £ 

Niagara  Lithograph  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1 

£  £ 

Edwards  &  Deutsch  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

1 

£  £ 

E.  C.  Kropp  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1 

£  £ 

Among  other  satisfied  users  of  SCOTT  Four-Roller  Offset  Presses  are: 

Ketterlinus  Litho  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pioneer  Litho.  Co., 

San  Lrancisco,  Cal. 

Brooks  Bank  Note  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Bennett-Stubbs  Litho. 

Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Artcraft  Litho.  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gubelman  Publishing  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Regensteiner  Colortype  Co.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Higgins  &  Gollmar, 

New  York  City 

Herman  &  Brokaw,  New  York  City 

Malvin  Richter, 

New  York  City 

Northwestern  Litho.  Co,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

John  L.  Scherber, 

Boston,  Mass. 

And  many 

others 

The  SCOTT  Is  Best  —  Forget  the  Rest 


STANDARD  SIZES  :  28  x  38  —  34  x  46  —  34  x52  —  34  x58  —  38  x52  —  38x58 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

DAVID  Jo  SCOTTb  General  Manager 

Main  Office  and  Factory!  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK,  41  Park  Row  CHICAGO,  Monadnock  Block 
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THE  HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING  PRESS 


THE  HODGMAN  PRESS 

Have  you  seen  the  new  Hodgman  Press?  If  so,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  tell  you  about  it.  As  a  good  printer,  where  we  are  installing 
the  fifth  one,  said,  he  could  not  understand  how  any  one  could  see  it 
and  consider  anything  else.  This  press  has  five  tracks.  The  cross-stays  are 
solid  and  you  can’t  raise  the  cylinder  off  the  bearers  with  a  crowbar.  The 
combination  delivery  can  be  changed  from  one  to  the  other  in  one  minute’s 
time.  The  ink  fountain  is  never  covered  with  the  plate  —  and  the  inking 
device  is  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  ever  used  on  any  press.  This  press 
has  no  shoes  or  heavy  rack-hangers  ^ ^  requires  little  power  to  drive  and  gives 
a  speed  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  feeder.  Every  user  of  this  press  is  an 
endorser — ask  any  one  who  uses  it.  Let  us  talk  to  you  about  it  and  give  you 
the  names  of  some  of  the  users.  If  you  want  the  most  efficient  printing  press, 
see  the  Hodgman. 


VAN  ALLENS  &  BOUGHTON 

ly  to  2^  Rose  St.  and  /J5  ff^UUam  St.,  New  York. 

Factory — Taunton,  Mass. 


Agent,  England, 

P.  LAWRENCE  PRINTING  MACHINERY  CO.,  Ltd. 
57  Shoe  Lane,  London,  E.  C. 


Western  Office,  343  S.  Dearborn  Street, 

H.  W,  THORNTON,  Manager, 

Telephone,  Harrison  801.  CHICAGO 
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Hamilton  Steel  Goods 


Wl^  are  now  ready  for  the  printer  with  a  comprehensive 
line  of  Steel  Cabinets  for  Composing  Room,  Press 
Room  and  Bindery. 

It  has  taken  an  immense  investment  in  buildings,  machinery  and 
tools  to  reach  this  point.  More  than  this,  it  has  taken  months  of 
careful  study,  designing,  testing  and  experimenting  by  our  experts. 

Thirty  years  of  furniture  building  for  printers  have  taught  us  the 
requirements,  and  this  experience  is  your  guarantee  of  practical,  sub¬ 
stantial  construction  when  you  install  Hamilton  Steel  Goods. 

On  the  following  pages  are  a  few  examples  of  the  furniture  now 
ready.  Note  the  substantial,  artistic  construction  of  this  everlasting 
fire-proof  product  of  our  plant.  We  are  proud  of  it,  and  the  printer 
will  be  proud  to  have  it. 

Our  New  Catalog  printed  in  natural  colors  tells  more  about  it.  You 
need  a  copy.  We  will  send  it  promptly  on  request. 


50-case  Steel  Cabinet  No.  503  with  projecting  fronts.  Cases  are  wood 
with  Steel  Front  Protectors.  Any  style  top  can  be  used  with  this  Cabinet. 


The  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co. 


Goods 


Hamilton  Steel 


ILLUSTRATION  of  Tracy  Steel  Cabinet  No.  550  showing  case  side.  Heavy 
tubular  construction.  Capacity:  48  cases  with  Steel  Front  Protectors. 


ILLUSTRATION  of  Rogers  Steel  Cabinet  No.  553  showing  case  side.  Capac¬ 
ity:  48  cases  with  Steel  Front  Protectors.  Heavy  tubular  construction 
throughout.  Supplied  with  electric  lights  as  shown  on  order  only. 


The  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co. 


Hamilton  Steel  Goods 


LLUSTRATION  of  All  Steel  Linotype  Correcting  Table  No.  802, 
with  new  style  all  steel  indestructible  dumping  truck  No.  850. 


T  LLUSTRATION  of  Concentrated  Steel  Imposing  Table  No.  725, 
A  with  Cast  Iron  Top.  The  opposite  side  of  this  frame  has  45  letter- 
boards  in  three  tiers  of  fifteen  each. 


The  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co. 


STEEL  Page  Galley  Cabinet  No.  660.  Capacity  62 
galleys  sj4  inches  x  11^  inches  outside.  Other 
sizes  furnished  on  order. 


H  a  m  i  1  t  o  n 
Steel  Goods 


STEEL  Letterboard  Cabinet  No.  575.  Tubular  con¬ 
struction.  One-piece  steel  boards — 22  in  a  height  of 
43  inches.  The  top  of  this  cabinet  is  the  proper  working 
height  for  a  compositor  and  may  be  fitted  with  any  work- 
ing  top  desired. 


Example  of  our  jupe  construction.  The  illustration 
shows  Make-up  Truck  No.  811  with  Cast  Iron  Top. 
We  are  preparetl  to  furnish  any  style  of  Cabinet  desired 
in  this  construction. 


The  Hamilton  Mfe.  Co. 

rVVO  RIVERS  .  j 

Wisconsin  T//  Promine7it  JJea/ers  Se//  Hamilton  Goods 


Eastern  Office 
and  Warehouse 
RAHWAY 
New  Jersey 


How  Gan  I  Meet  Competition 
and  Make  a  Profit? 


This  question  confronts  the  printer  who,  by  equipping  his  plant 
with  special  machinery,  can  do  all  sorts  of  special  work^  and  meet 
“neighbor-printers’”  prices. 


The  printer  can  not  hope  to  solicit  business,  produce  it  on  the  ordinary 
press  and  meet  competition  in  time,  price  or  profit.  It  takes  a  press  built  to 
produce  Specialty  Printing,  and  the  NEW  ERA  press  answers  all  these  demands. 

Note  a  few  of  the  producing  features  of  the  NEW  ERA  —  and  mind  you 
the  investment  in  a  NEW  ERA  means  that  you  are  adding  to  your  plant  a 
press  that  can  be  used  every  working  day. 

These  presses  are  ideal  for  labels,  tickets  of  all  kinds,  loose-leaf  forms, 
index  cards,  or  any  form  requiring  a  number  of  colors ;  also  punching,  cutting 
and  slitting  to  any  size  or  shape,  or  rewinding  when  desired.  Prints  from  flat 
plates,  with  the  speed  of  a  rotary.  Suitable  for  long  or  short  runs. 

THE  REGINA  GO. 

HENRY  DROUET,  Sales  Agent 

47  West  34th  Street  New  York  City 
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Why  W aste  Money  on  Poor  Electrotypes  ? 

There  is  no  good  argument  in  defense  of  using  ‘Thin-shell”  or  cheap  electrotypes 
when  the  very  best  can  be  had  at  the  same  price.  There  is  but  one  method  of  satisfying 
the  users  of  electrotypes,  and  that  is  dependable  electrotypes  and  prompt  service. 


Do  You  Know  About  Our  Famous 
Nickeltype  Plates? 

Users  who  appreciate  high-class  work  praise  the  efficiency 
of  our  nickeltypes  and  we  know  there  are  none  better  at  any 
price.  If  you  have  a  high-class  job  in  mind,  let  us  submit 
samples  of  work  both  by  plate  and  printed  results.  This  will 
tell  the  story.  Nickeltypes  are  the  one  certain  process  of  perfect 
and  satisfactory  reproduction. 


Our  Entire  Plant  is  Fully 
Equipped 

with  new  and  modern  machinery,  and  in  the  hands  of  expert 
workmen.  We  are  capable  of  handling  your  work  with  ab¬ 
solute  satisfaction. 

Buyers  of  electrotypes  should  increase  the  appearance  of 
their  product  through  the  use  of  better  electrotypes,  and  this 
may  be  accomplished  with  the  American  Electrotype  service. 


Phone  Franklin  2264.  Automatic  53753.  M-^e  will  call  for  your  business. 

AMERICAN  ELECTROTYPE  COMPANY 

24-30  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago 


Patented  in 

United  States 
Great  Britain 
France 
Belgium 


A  GOOD 

STAPLING 

MACHINE 


Means  Economy  in  the 
Printing-Office 

It  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  lo  every  printing- 
office  that  does  not 
have  a  wire  stitcher. 


The  Acme 
Binder  No.  6 


is  a  good  stapling  ma¬ 
chine.  It  has  stood  the 
test  for  years  and  has 
been  improved  through 
practical  experience 
with  the  demands  of 
l)rinting  -  of  f  i  ces.  A 
stapling  machine  helps 
in  securing  business. 
Get  one  and  do  your 
own  pamphlet  binding 
in  the  most  economic 
and  expeditious 
manner. 

The  Acme  leads  them 
all  and  is  for  sale  by 
Printers’ Supply  Houses 
throughout  the  United 
States.  For  further  and 
full  particulars  write 

The  Acme  Staple 
MachineCo.,Ltd. 

112  North  Ninth  Street, 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Progress  Typewriter  Supply 
Co., Ltd., London,  England, 
European  Agent 


STEEL  PLATE  TRANSFER  PRESS 

For  Transferring  Impressions  from  Hardened  Steel  Plates  or  Rolls 


USED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING  CONCERNS 


Bureau  of  Engraving  &  Printing,  Washington  -  20  Machines 

American  Bank  Note  Co.,  New  York  -  -  -  -  12 

John  A.  Lowell  Bank  Note  Co.,  Boston  -  -  -  1  *‘ 

Western  Bank  Note  Co.,  Chicago  -  -  .  -  2  “ 

Thos.  MacDonald,  Genoa  2  ** 

E.  A,  Wright  Bank  Note  Co.,  Philadelphia  -  1  “ 

Richter  &  Co.,  Naples . -  1  ** 


NiWAAK.  IM. 
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If  its  ENGRAVED  or  EMBOSSED 
^  K  “WL  DO  IT” 

ENGRAVERS 
TO  THE 
TRADE 

TELEPHONES  RANDOLPH  805-806 

Monogram 

'^XrWM’fRBUND&§ONS 

Stationery 

Write  for 

Samples 

^  STEEL  AND  COPPER  PLATE 

Calling 

Cards 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS- BOOK  PL^TES 

MONOGRAM  STATIONERYCARDSMENUS 
DANCE  PROGRAMS- CLUB  INVITATIONS 
BUSINESS  STATIONERY- ETC-,m'H 

ENGRAYERS  ^^^^^PRINTERS 

STEEL  DIE  EMBOSSERS 

16 TO 20  E.Randolph St., CHICAGO 

BRONZING 

MACHINES 

for 

Lithographers  &  Printers 

Guaranteed  in  Every  Respect 

BRONZE  POWDERS 

We  Do  Repairing 

SEN-D  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES 
Manufactured  by 

Robert  Mayer  &  Co. 

Suite  420,  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Factory:  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Seattle  San  Francisco  Boston 


HOOLE  MACHINE  & 
ENGRAVING  WORKS 

29-33  Prospect  Street  111  Washington  Street 
- —  -  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. = 


YmpR'*''®  .. 


IS  THE 
FASTEST 
SIMPLEST  AND 
LIGHTEST  RUNNING 
MACHINE  OF  ITS 
KINOONTHE 
MARKET 


“HOOLE” 

Paging 

and 

Nnmbering 

Machine 


Manufacturers  of 


End  Name,  Numbering,  Pa^ind  and 
Bookbinders’  Machinery  and  Finishing 
Tools  of  all  kinds. 


.^^UPER-FINe^ 

(KING  ENAMEL) 

KING  PAPER  COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO*  MICHIGAN 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Superealendered  and  Extra  Machine- Finished  Books* 
Map,  Lithographs  Plate.  Offset,  Coated  Book  and  Litho¬ 
graph  and  Writing 


There  are  two  other  grades — “SUPERIOR”  and 
“SUPERBA”- — ^  both  of  equal  excellence  when  price  is 
considered.  Write  for  particulars  and  prices  and  for  name 
of  nearest  agent  carrying  our  papers. 
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-PT 

IV  J-  liJCOMPANY 


USES 


Part  of  a  group  of  J2  Cross  Feeders  attached  to  ib  Multicolor  Rotary  Presses 


98  CROSS  FEEDERS 


During  the  past  six  years  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company  has 
purchased  Cross  Feeders  for  use  with  Cylinder,  Rotary,  Web 
and  Multicolor  Presses  and  for  attachment  to  Folding  Machines 

Every  one  of  the  reorders  was  based  upon  the  demonstrated  efficiency  of  the 

machines  in  service 

DEXTER  FOLDER  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 


Dodson  Printers  Supply  Co. 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


Brintnall  &  Bickford 
San  Francisco 


The  J.  L.  Morrison  Co. 
Toronto,  Canada 
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form  No.lO 

i2Tiigw  Angle 


tdr^esc 


Torm  No.9 

SRi^fAngle 


Srn&l/esv 


hf/esc 


rorni  No.8  , 

32  Oblong  (Inserted  16'^J 

-=n:=7  Ldi^est 


SmdJleii: 


form  No.7 


Smlkit 


Jmalkst 


Smallest 


Smallest 


form  No.  I 

6  Parallel -2  up 


Largest 


The  machine  that  gives  you 
control  of  the  widest  range  of 
the  business  of  your  vicinity 


Makes  thirteen  folds  in  right  angle,  par¬ 
allel,  oblong  and  special  work 

Attachments  make  it  a  complete  right 
angle,  parallel  and  oblong  machine 

Write  for  booklet 


DEXTER  FOLDER  CO 


200  Fifth  Avenue  431  South  Dearborn  Street 

NEW  YOXiK  CHICAGO 

Fifth  and  Chestinit  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 

185  Summer  Street  Dodson  Printers’  Supply  Co. 

BOSTON  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Drintnall  &  Bickford,  568  Howard  Street 
SAN  EKANCTSCO 

T.  W.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan  The  J.  L.  Morrison  Co. 

LONDON,  ENGI.AND  TORONTO*  CANADA 


Largest 


rorm  No.  6 


16  Oblong^ 
Inserted  o  s 


Largest  \  p 
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You  Printers  Have  Enough 
to  Contend  With  Without 
Trying  to  Do  Business  With 
a  Dull  Paper  Cutter  Knife — 
Get  a 

Carborundum 
Knife  Stone 

It  will  save  you  time,  trouble  and 
stock.  Just  as  soon  as  the  blade 
begins  to  feather  the  paper  run 
the  Carborundum  stone  along 
the  blade  edge  a  few  times  ^ — 
no  need  of  taking  the  knife  from 
the  machine  —  it  will  be  keen 
and  even  cutting ;  scarcely  any 
time  loss  —  no  fuss,  no  bother. 
The  Carborundum  Machine 
Knife  Stone  is  something  that 
every  printer  should  have. 

Ask  your  hardware  man  —  if 
he  doesn’t  carry  them  $1  .50 
in  stock  order  direct  . 

THE  CARBORUNDUM 
COMPANY  ““eTvork’-" 


Dinse,  Page 
&  Company 

Electrotypes 

Nickeltypes 

.  ■■■  ■  —  ==  and  — ■  = 

Stereotypes 


725-733  S.  LA  SALLE  ST. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE,  HARRISON  718S 


Inks  that  are  used  in  every  country  where 
printing  is  done. 


Kast  $c  lEIjittgpr 

®Erntang 


Manufacturing  Agents  for  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico 

Charles  Hellmuth 

Printing 

and  Lithographic 

The  World’s 
Standard 
Three  and 
Four  Color 
Process  Inks 

INKS 

DRY  COLORS,  VARNISHES 

SPECIAL 
OFF-SET  INKS 

Originators 
of  Solvine 

Gold  Ink 
worthy  of 
the  name 

New  York 

154-6-8  W.  1 8th  Street 

Hellmuth  Building 

Chicago 

Nr  605-7-9  S.  Clark  St. 

Poole  Bros.  Building 

Bi-Tones 
that  work 
clean  to  the 
last  sheet 
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GOOD - BETTER - BEST 

MATERIAL  —  WORKMANSHIP  —  RESULTS 

3  IN  1 

ARE 

REPRESENTED 
BY  THIS  ROLL 
PRODUCT 
ROTARY 
WRAPPING 
AND  TISSUE 
PAPER  PRESS. 


KIDDER  PRESS 
COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Works: 

DOVER,  N.  H. 

New  York  Oflice:  261  Broadway 

GIBBS-BROWER  CO. 

AGENTS 

Canada:  The  J.  I..  Morrison 
Co.,  Toronto.  Great  Britain  : 
John  Haddon  &  Co.,  London. 
South  America:  J.  Wasser- 
inann  &  Co.,  Buenos  Aires. 


VERY  LATEST 
IMPROVED 
MODEL 
BUILT  FOR 
STEREO 
OR 

ELECTRO 
TYPE 
PLATES 


LET  US 

TELL 

YOU 

xMORE 

ABOUT 

IT. 


I 


PRACTICAL  SIMPLICITY 


Coupled  with  accuracy,  speed  and  durability,  are 
the  cardinal  features  which  have  sent  the  number  of 


in  use  up 


to  60,000.  More  than 
other  makes  lumped 
together. 


all 


For  Booklet  and  other  General 
Printers’  Stitching. 


Let  us  tell  you  ALL 
about  these  machines 
and  the  number  will 
jump  to  60,001 . 


No.  58.  For  heavier  work  up  to  %-inch.  Can  be  fitted  with 
special  gauge  for  Calendar  Work. 


Brehmer 

Stitchers 


CHARLES  BECK  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

609  CHESTNUT  STREET 
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IF  SO  — 


DO  YOU  PRINT  LABELS? 

in  the  Ideal  Guaranteed  Non-Curling  Gummed  Paper  you  will  find  your 

“IDEAL  MADE  REAL” 


This  paper  absolutely  will  not  curl  —  is  now  used  by  the  largest  consumers  of  gummed  paper  in  the  country. 
Supplied  in  the  sheet  or  roll.  Let  us  show  you  samples. 


IDEAL  COATED  PAPER  COMPANY 

BROOKFIELD,  MASS. 

NEW  YORK:  150  Nassau  Street  CHICAGO:  452  Monadnock  Building 


Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 


The  Saving  of  Time 

rather  than  the  cost  of  power  is  the  important  factor  when  con¬ 
sidering  electric  drive  for  printing  machinery.  To  start,  stop 
or  reverse  a  press  instantly,  to  run  it  at  exactly  the  best  possible 
speed  for  each  class  of  work,  to  eliminate  all  waste  from  dirt 
and  dripping  of  oil,  to  have  the  space  overhead  and  the  gang¬ 
ways  clear —  consider  what  this  means  in  a  busy  printing-office. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co. 

Main  Offices  and  Factory  : 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES  IN  ALL  IMPORTANT  CITIES 


We 

Sabin  Robbins  Paper  Co. 

Middletown,  Ohio 

Specialists 

in 

Job  Lots  and  Seconds 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  every  grade  of 
Coated  Paper  and  Cardboards  made  in  Seconds 

Send  Us  Your  Name  for  Our  Mailing  List 


“Same  Old 
Story:  They  Are 
Going  Some” 

953  Wing-Horton 
Mailers 

were  sold  in  1911. 

They  were  all  sold  subject  to 
approval,  but  not  a  Mailer  was 
returned. 

They  are  carried  in  stock  at 
printers’  supply  houses 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Full  particulars  supplied  on 
request  to  any  agency,  or 

CHAUNCEY  WING,  Mfr.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


REDUCE  YOUR  GOST  BY  ELIMINATING  ELECTRICITY 


HALF  GALLON .  $3.50 
ONE  GALLON  .  .  $6.50 


RESULTS  GUARANTEED 


De  Boise  Bresnan  Co, 

23  Park  Row  New  York 
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illeet  Competition  ^rofitablp 

There  will  always  be  a  rivalry  —  another 
word  for  competition  — between  firms  pro¬ 
ducing  like  goods.  Unfortunately  for  the 
printing  trade,  many  who  are  in  it  believe 
that  this’  rivalry  is  based  solely  upon  price. 

They  cut  and  slash  until  good  work  is  out  of 
the  question  and  profits  are  largely  a  matter 
of  faith. 

We  do  not  make 


for  these  printers  or  for  the  class  of  trade 
they  draw  to  them. 

But  there  are  also  many  printers  who  live 
far  enough  in  the  future  to  see  that  all  rivalry 
is  not  a  matter  of  price.  They  fight  their 
competitive  battles  upon  a  quality  basis,  and 
when  they  win  —  as  they  mostly  do  —  the 
victory  is  really  worth  while. 

We  make  Old  Hampshire  Bond  for  these 
printers  and  the  customers  they  cultivate. 


f|amps|)irr  Company 

We  are  the  only  Papermakers  in  the  world 
making  Bond  Paper  exclusively 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 
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New  Periodical  Folder 


Has  a  range  of  8,  12,  16,  20,  24 
and  28  pages.  Pastes  and  trims  8, 
12  and  16  pages.  Pastes  8,  12, 16, 
20,  24  and  28  pages. 


MADE  BY 

Brown  Folding  Machine  Co. 

Erie,  Pa. 


Chicago 

345  Rand-McNally  Building 


New  York  City 
38  Park  Row 


Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro. 


“The  Johnson  Way”  Has  Won  the  Day 

with  a  method  of  care  that  preserves  rollers,  clean,  tacky  and  flexible  like  new,  and  saves  wash-up 
time.  There  are  no  more  troubles  with  bard,  shrunken  or  cracked  rollersi  no  bent  stocks 
and  damaged  surfacesi  no  dirty,  greasy  floorsi  no  rag  and  oil  receptacles 
scattered  about  the  roomi  order  and  cleanliness  become  automatic ; 
there  is  entire  absence  of  the  usual  Are  hazard. 


Extract  The  placing  of  your  appliances  in  our  pressroom  has  been  one  of  our  most  satisfactory  helps  in  the 
Front  way  of  economy  of  time  and  effort. 

Letter  “  They  are  cheap  at  any  price,  and  are  saying  us  money  everyday.”  GAGE  PRINTING  CO.,  I,td. 
No,  6  By  Fred.  W.  Gage,  Treas. 

Copy  of  the  complete  text  of  this  letter  and  others  equally  interesthig  will  be  forwarded  on  request. 


Part  of  pressroom,  Cargill  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  one  of  Michigan’s  finest  printers 


Johnson 
Automatic 
Roller  Rack 
Company,  Ltd. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

HAMILTON  R.  MARSH 
Eastern  Representative: 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

321  Pearl  St.  211-213  Chancellor  St. 


The  Carver  Automatic  Die  Presses 


Are  the  best  for  registered  work,  steel- 
plate  printing,  box  tops,  calendars,  checks, 
photo-mounts,  and  all  commercial  work. 

They  are  the  most  economically  operated 
and  cost  the  least  for  repairs. 

If  you  would  know  the  real  worth,  in¬ 
quire  of  users;  especially  where  they  are 
operated  with  other  makes. 

Our  Card  Feeding  Attachment  will  interest 
you. 

Our  presses  are 
following  sizes : 

X  9  in. 

3^  x8  “ 


manufactured  in  the 


2  >2  X  8  in. 
2K  x4  “ 


n  air  n  la  N.  W.  Cor.  Twentieth  and  Clearfield  Streets 

y^Ur  Ucf  y^UfflJJunJt  Philadelphia,  pa. 

Canadian  Agents;  Export  Ag.ent,  except  Canada: 

MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg.  PARSONS  TRADING  CO.,  Sydney,  Mexico  City  and  New  York. 

J.  H,  SCHROETER  &  BRO.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Southern  Agents. 
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The  Swink  Printing  Press  Company  °*^*°DELPHOSrOHIO**^** 


A  PressThat  Can  Prove  Its  Full  Claimed  Merits 


Supremacy  is  not  the  outcome  of  claims  or  arguments,  but  the  result  of  merit,  and  it’s  the 
test  that  satisfies.  The  design  and  mechanical  features  of 


The 

Swink  High-Grade 
Two-Revolution 
Press 


prove  the  measure  of  perfection  — 
leaving  little  to  be  desired. 

'File  greatest  consideration  has  been 
given  to  compactness  and  accessibility. 

Its  construction  is  powerful  and  rigid, 
insuring  lasting  and  satisfactory  service. 

The  SWINKpress  rightfully  occupies 
the  attention  and  interest  of  the  printers 
because  of  its  twentieth  century  facili¬ 
ties  and  efficiency.  Best  of  all,  its 
present  hour  achievement  —  what  it 
has  done  and  proven  —  is  a  safeguard 
to  the  prospective  buyer. 

Note  this  one  feature  —  then  ask 
for  more  information.  Its  high  speed  averages  2,400  impressions  an  nour,  perfect  register,  book-form  or  four-color  work,  and  it  is 
equipped  with  the  best  inking  system.  Catalogue  will  be  supplied  upon  request,  or  special  representative  will  call  and  see  you. 


Wl^at  ^f^terirrarK 
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It  is  your  guarantee  to  your  customers  that  you  are  giving  them  the 
purest  bond  that  can  be  made  for  their  business  stationery.  The 
Bankers  Linen  Bond  Water-mark  is  our  guarantee  to  you,  enabling 
you,  in  turn,  to  assure  your  customers  that  you  are  giving  them  the 
fullest  bond  paper  value  obtainable  at  the  price  paid. 


The  Bankers  Linen  Bond  Water-mark  is  the  sign  that  every  sheet  so 
marked  is  the  finest  quality  our  mill  can  produce  —  our  pledge  of  a 
sheet  that  will  not  fade,  that  can  not  be  easily  torn,  and  that,  in 
quality  and  service,  will  uphold  the  reputation  for  excellence  which 
has  become  synonymous  with  the  name  Southworth. 


Bankers  Linen  Bond  is  made  of  the  highest  grade  materials,  washed  in  purest 
waters-^  manufactured  by  skilled  craftsmen  —  giving  you  the  benefit  of  >  ears 
of  experience  and  the  maximum  of  paper  value  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Yoii  can 
not  use  a  belter  bond  for  every  business  correspondence  job.  And  to  help 
jirinters  who  use  Bankers  Linen  Bond,  we  are  advertising  in  SYSTEM  each 
month  to  over  100,000  business  firms —  to  probably  500,000  business  men  —  all 
possible  purchasers  of  commercial  stationery.  We  are  telling  these  customers 
of  yours  the  true  significance  of  at!  three  words  in  the  Bankers  Linen  Bond 
Water-mark  —  your  safeguard  against  inferior  imitations —  and  through  this 
steady  advertising  we  are  making  it  easier  for  you  to  win  new  customers  when 
your  estimates  specify  Bankers  Linen  Bond. 


Southworth  Company 

Mittineague,  Mass. 


You  can  not  use  a  better  or  more  reasonable  bond  for  every  business  corre¬ 
spondence  job.  It  satisfies  your  customers —  enables  you  to  give  them  better 
letter-heads,  and  make  more  money.  Let  us  send  you  samples  of  Bankers 
Linen  Bond,  and  if  you  sometimes  need  a  soft  cream  tint  instead  of  a  white 
paper,  ask  about  Bankers  Linen.  But  be  sure  you  see  samples  NOW. 
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A  Tool  of  Proven  Merit  j 
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The  man  who  invented  the  STAR  composing 
stick  knew  of  the  existing  demands  —  he  did  not 
create  on  theory — rather,  studied  the  shortcomings 
of  other  sticks. 

Our  German  Silver 
Composing  Stick 


is  a  beauty,  possessing  all  the  high  qualities  of  our 
regular  steel  Star  composing  stick,  and  is  justly  “  a 
tool  of  quality  for  the  particular  printer.” 

German  silver  sticks  will  not  rust  or  ccrrode,  will 
outlast  steel  sticks,  are  of  value  to  printers  in  sea- 
coast  districts. 

MADE  IN  A  I.  I,  POPULAR  SIZES. 


FOR  SALE  BY  SUPPLY  HOUSES  GENERALLY 


The  Star  Tool  Mfg.  Company  j 

“  Tools  of  Quality  for  Particular  Printers  ”  X" 

Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  J 

X- 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


ON  YOUR  NEXT 

CATALOGUE 

Specify 

Light-Weight 
Catalogue  Paper 
No.  10333 


Basis:  25x38  —  28  1b. 

Bulk:  y\  inch  to  1,000  pages 
Color:  White 

Finish:  To  take  150-line  half-tone 
Opacity:  Remarkable  for  its  weight 

Figure  out  for  yourself  what  it 
will  save  in  postage. 

It  will  probably  also  save  you  on  your 
paper  bills  as  nvell  rrryour  postage. 

Write  us  about  loyyy. 


PARSONS  TRADING  CO. 

20  VESEY  STREET  NEW  YORK 


LONDON 
BOMBAY 
CARE  TOWN 


SYDNEY 

MELBOURNE 

WELLINGTON 


MEXICO 
BUENOS  AIRES 
HAVANA 


Write  for  Descriptive  Literature 


The  Challenge  Machinery 

GomnanV  Grand  Haven,  Michigan 

^  Chicago  Salesroom.  124  South  Fifth  Avenue 


Unfailing  Register 


TTIGH  speed,  impres- 
-1-  sional  strength,  quick 
make-ready  and  perfect 
ink  distribution  avail  noth¬ 
ing  without  Per¬ 

fect  register  on  the  part  of 
a  STONEMETZ  is  not 
phenomenal  —  simply  the 
natural  result  of  its  design 
and  construction. 


Throughout  the  entire 
printing  stroke  the  bed  of  a 
STONEMETZ  is  directly 
geared  to  the  cylinder  with  but 
two  bearings  between  —  insur¬ 
ing  register  between  bed  and 
cylhider. 

Positive  gripper  closing 
mechanism,  instantaneous  front 
guide  action  and  freedom  from 
vibration  insures  register  between 
cylinder  and  sheet. 

Added  to  unfailing  register, 
the  STONEMETZ  possesses 
every  essential  necessary  to  the 
production  of  high-class  half¬ 
tone  and  color  work. 
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Reliable 

Printers* 

Rollers 


Sam’l  Bingham's  Son 

Mfg.  Co. 

CHICAGO 

636  =  704  Sherman  Street 

PITTSBURG 

First  Avenue  and  Ross  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

514  =  516  Clark  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY 

706  Baltimore  Avenue 

ATLANTA 

52=54  So.  Forsyth  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 

151=153  Kentucky  Avenue 

DALLAS 

675  Flm  Street 

MILWAUKEE 

133  =  135  Michigan  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS 

719=721  Fourth  St.,  So. 

DES  MOINES 

609=611  Chestnut  Street 


8.30 


ESTABLISHED  1830 


‘COES'S 

Paper  Knives 

are  just  enough  better  to  warrant  inquiry 
if  you  do  not  already  know  about  them. 

“New  Process”  quality.  New  package. 

“ COES ”  warrant  (that’s  different)  better  service  and 

No  Price  Advance ! 

In  other  words,  our  customers  get  the  benefit  of  all 
improvements  at  no  cost  to  them. 

LORING  COES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

DEPARTMENT  COES  WRENCH  CO, 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

New  York  Office — W.  E.  ROBBINS,  21  Murray  Street 
Phone,  6866  Barclay 

COES  RECORDS 

First  to  use  Micrometer  in  Knife  work  . 1890 

First  to  absolutely  refuse  to  join  the  Trust  •.•••••••  1893 

First  to  use  special  steels  for  paper  work  •••••••••  1894 

First  to  use  a  special  package . . . 1901 

First  to  print  and  sell  by  a  “printed  In  figures’*’  Price-list . 1904 

First  to  make  first-class  Knives,  any  kind . *  1830  to  1903 

COES  is  Always  Best ! 
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The  Man  Who 
Knows  How 
to  Judge  Paper 

is  quick  to  decide  in  favor  of 
VELVO-ENAMEL.  It  is  the 
one  perfect  coated  paper  which 
embodies  distinctive  qualities, 
white  color,  uniformity  of  thickness 
finish  —  a  coated  surface  which  will  not 
even  under  the  most  exacting  tests.  The 
of 


A  Quality  That  Leaves  Nothing  to  Be  Desired 

gives  to  the  catalogue,  booklet,  or  any  high-class  printed  matter 
an  appearance  of  elegance.  It  will  bring  out  the  fine  details  of 
the  half-tone  engravings  to  the  highest  possible  degree. 

You  should  send  to  our  office  for  sufficient  sample  to  make 
the  test. 

Your  orders  for  ream  lots  or  carload 
shipments  will  be  “  up  to  sample.  ” 


WEST  VIRGINIA  PULP  &  PAPER  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

General  Offices:  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Western  Sales  Office : 

Printers’  Building,  Sherman  and  Polk  Sts.,  Chicago 

Mills  al  Tyrone,  Pa. ;  Piedmont,  W.  Va. ;  Luke,  Md. ; 

Davis,  W.  Va. ;  Covington,  Va. ;  Duncan  Mills, 

Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. ;  Williamsburg,  Pa. 

Cable  Address:  “ Pulpmont,  New  York.”  A.  I.  and  A.  B.  C.  Codes  Used. 
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Presses  that  always 


jy^ukG  Cjood 

Under  the  same  conditions  as  those  yon  are  operating  are  safe  machines  for  yon  to 
buy.  If  other  printers  and  publishers  have  found  such  a  press  to  meet  all  their  require¬ 


ments  it  will  also  prove  a  safe  investment  for  you. 
Strictly  speaking  there  are  three  features  regarding 
which  a  printer  wishes  to  be  assured  before  pur¬ 
chasing  a  printing  press  and  these  are:  The  grade 
of  work  the  machine  will  do;  its  probable  length  of 
life  and  the  probable  cost  for  iip-keep  or  repairs. 
Ordinarily  speaking,  with  these  points  satisfactor- 
ially  demonstrated,  the  first  cost  of  a  press  is  of 
secondary  importance,  bat  when  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  press  that  will  provide  the  essentials  and 
at  no  greater  cost  than  inferior  machines  it  would 
be  unwise  to  have  anything  but  the  best. 

Cottrell 


Single  Revolution 

Presses  will  lumdle  the  best  grade  of  work  that  conies  to  the  printer  and  publisher  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  in  a  more  .satisfactory  manner  than  any  other  press;  its  average 
length  of  life  is  longer  than  any  other  press  ever  placed  on  the  market  and  its  average 
cost  for  repairs  are  about  half  what  it  costs  to  keep  other  presses  in  coiiditio/i.  This  is  all 
amply  proven  by  the  experiences  of  printers  and  publishers  who  are  using  Cottrell  Single 
Revolution  presses  and  they  tell  their  personal  experiences  in  a  small  booklet  illustrated 
above.  This  booklet  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  prhiter  and  Publisher  in  that  field 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  forward  a  copy  of  it  to  anyone  on  request. 

In  addition  to  this,  Cottrell  presses  cost  no  more  to  install  than  ijiferior  machines. 
They  will  save  you  money  and  annoyance  and  return  you  more  satisfaction  and  profit  than 
is  possible  with  any  other  make  of  the  single  revolution  style.  Better  .send  for  catalogue 
and  book  of  experiences  as  told  by  Cottrell  users. 


C,  B,  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co. 

Manufacturers 

Works ;  25  Madison  Sq..  North,  Nezv  York 

Westerly,  R.  I.  279  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Keystone  Type  Foundry 


General  Selling  Agents 


Philadelphia 

Detroit 


New  York 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
San  Francisco 


This  page  is  set  in  Keystone's  Caslon  Bold  Italic  and  Caslon  I^ightface  Italic.  I’rinted  on  a  No.  5  Cottrell 


The  Caslon  Bold  Italic  Series 


5  Point  Font  S2  OO  18  A  Si  OO  36  a  Si  00 

THE  MAN  THAT  STANDS  UP  TO  THE  PLATE 
And  hits  o  fair  ball  does  not  always  make  a  home  run: 
but.  the  man  that  puts  his  whole  energy  and  determina¬ 
tion  into  what  he  is  about  to  do.  is  the  man  that  not  only 
knocks  a  home  run  but  sets  a  standard  for  himself  that 
places  him  on  a  pinacle  which  is  only  won  in  time  by  grit 
and  persistant  perseverance.  Lining  figures  SI234567S 
A  BCDEFGHI.JK  LMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


6  Point  Font  S2  OO 


20  \  SI  00  38  a  Si  OO 


ACQUIRE  HABITS  OF  AN  OPTIMIST 
Don 't  look  back  frettirif;  ami  worrying  because 
the  fellow  half-way  down  the  block  is  getting 
more  business  than  he  can  attend  to,  while  you 
are  doing  comparatively  nothing.  You  can  do 
nice  work  with  Keystone  Products.  S 1 234S67 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvzvxyz 


8  Point  Font  S2  25 


17  A  SI  10  34  a  Si  15 


UP  THE  ROAD  OF  PROSPERITY 
And  steadily  climbing  onzvard  to  the 
door  of  fame  and  success.  If  you  use 
Keystone  type  you  will  be  successful 
in  climbing  to  the  top.  $1234567890 


9  I’oint  f'om  S2  50 


17  A  Si  25  32  a  Si  25 


THERE  IS  NO  QUESTION  AS 
To  the  superiority  of  Nickel- Alloy 
Universal  Line  and  Point  Set  Type 
and  other  materials  made  by  the 
Keystone  Type  Foundry.  567890 

10  Point  Font  S2  50  15  A  Si  20  30  a  Si  30 

UNIVERSAL  LINE  TYPE 
Made  by  the  Keystone  gives 
general  satisfaction  through¬ 
out  the  world  of  printing.  $12 

12  Point  Font  S2  75  13  A  Si  35  24  a  Si  40 

KEYSTONE  PRODUCTS 
Universal  Line,  Point  Set 
Nickel-Alloy  Type.  $1852 

14  Point  Font  S3  OO  1  I  A  Si  50  20  a  SI  50 

TIME  IS  PRECIOUS 
So  make  hay  while  the 
days  are  nice  and  long 


18  l*oint  Font  S3  25 


A  Si  60  14  a  Si  65 


MOON  RISING 
Reflecting  Bright 


C 


The  capital  “C”  here  shown  is  furnished 
with  all  sizes  of  this  series 


24  I’oint  I'ont  S3  50 


5  A  Si  80  9  a  Si  70 


FLASHY  COLORS 
Seen  in  the  Rainbow 


30  Point  Font  S4  25 


4  A  S2  15  8  a  S2  10 


WINTER  GIRL 
House  Exercises 


36  Point  Font  S5  OO 


3  A  S2  95  5  a  S2  05 


IRON  BOAT 
Painted  Black 


42  Point  Font  S6  25 


3  A  S3  50  5  a  $2  75 


CANDLES 

Dark  Room 


48  Point  Font  S7  50 


3  A  S4  40  5  a  S3  10 


PHONES 


54  Point  Font  S9  2: 


3  A  S5  75  4  a  $3  50 


Boneless 


60  Point  Font  SlO  80 


3  A  S6  80  4  a  S4  00 


STORE 


Philadelphia 
New  York 
Chicago 


Keystone  Type  Foundry 


Detroit 
A  tlanta 
San  Francisco 


The  “  Buckeye  Proofs,”  in  addition  to  the  Buck¬ 
eye  Sample-books,  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  printer  and  buyer 
of  printing.  They  show,  for  the  first  time,  how  striking  and  artistic 
covers,  circulars,  folders,  etc.,  can  be  produced  economically,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  combined  high  quality  and  moderate  price  of  Buckeye 
Covers.  Many  printers  tell  us  that  the  color-printed  ‘‘dummy  blanks” 
included  in  this  set  are  alone  worth  many  times  the  price  of  admission.  As 
the  price  of  admission  is  only  two  cents,  this  is  a  doubtful  compliment  — 
but  you  better  invest  the  two  cents  and  see  for  yourself.  A  request  on  your 
business  letter-head  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Buckeye  Covers  are  now  made  in  sixteen  colors,  four  finishes  and  four 
weights  —  the  greatest  variety  and  the  greatest  values  ever  offered  by  a 
paper  mill.  Stocked  by  the  following  representative  dealers  : 

“'LWAUKEE . {Kard-p^p“r(S:’ 


BALTIMORE . Dobler  &  Mudge. 

BOSTON . The  Arnold-Roberts  Co. 

BUFFALO . The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 

CHATTANOOGA . Archer  Paper  Co. 

ruir'sr'n  /James  White  Paper  Co. 

LMILAGO . ( j  gp 

[The  Chatheld  &  Woods  Co. 
C'NCtNNATI .  The  mem  &Wing  Pamper  Co. 

IThe  Cincinnati  Cordage  &  Pa.  Co. 

“•eveland . 

COLUMBUS . The  Central  Ohio  Paper  Co. 

DAYTON . The  Keogh  &  Rike  Paper  Co. 

DETROIT . The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Co. 

DES  MOINES . The  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

DENVER . The  Peters  Paper  Co. 

'N°'ANAP0LIS . {f,;dteX>«'’co.‘’“‘ 

KANSAS  CITY . Graham  Paper  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES . Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO..  .The  Sabin-Robbins  Paper  Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS . McClellan  Paper  Co. 

MONTREAL . Howard  Smith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

NASHVILLE . Graham  Paper  Co. 

NEW  ORLEANS . E.  C.  Palmer  &  Co. 

Mpwvnpir  /Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons, 

Ntw  ruHK . ^  32-34-36  Bleecker  Street. 

OAKLAND,  CAL . Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

OMAHA . The  Carpenter  Paper  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA . Garrett-Buchanan  Co. 

P'TTSBURGH . {TjJI  atl  Co. 

PORTLAND,  ORE . Pacific  Paper  Co. 

RICHMOND,  VA . Richmond  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

ROCHESTER . The  Ailing  &  Cory  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY . Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah. 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Zellerbach  Paper  Co. 

SEATTLE . H.  N.  Richmond  Paper  Co. 

SPOKANE . John  W.  Graham  &  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS . Graham  Paper  Co. 

ST.  PAUL . Wright,  Bamtt  &  Stilwell  Co. 

WINNIPEG . John  Martin  Paper  Co. 


FOREIGN  SELLING  AGENTS,  Henry  Lindenmeyr  &  Sons,  London,  England 
Sample-book  No.  1  shows  SINGLE  THICK  weights  in  three  finishes 
Sample-book  No.  2  shows  DOUBLE  THICK  and  RIPPLE  FINISH 
Either  book,  or  both,  with  the  “  Buckeye  Proofs,”  sent  free  on  request 
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Department  B 

THE  BECKETT  PAPER  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF  GOOD  PAPER 
In  Hamilton,  Ohio,  since  1848 


ORGANIZATION 


Organize ! 

O  rganiz  ati  on 

ihiC  o/" 

liie— andin^  ai^ 
mir$  of  men.  are 
yerfeted  hy  it 

AH'McQuilkin 


Dpsig^ned  and  lettered  by 
F.  J.  Trezise, 

Instructor  Inland  Printer  Technical  School  and 
I.  T.  U.  Course  in  Printing. 


Printed  by 

The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company, 
Printers  and  Binders, 
624-632  Sherman  street,  Chicago. 


Copyright,  1912,  by  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 
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The  Inland  Printer 

The  Leading  Trade  Journal  of  the  World  in  the  Printing  and  Allied  Trades 


TERMS:  $3.00  a  year,  in  advance.  Foreign,  $3.83  a  year.  Canada,  $3.60  a  year. 


Vol.XLVIII  MARCH,  1912  No.  6 

A  Really  Real  Editor 

By  ADDISON  BENNETT 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago  I  was  working  as  a  compositor  in  New  York 
city,  and  was  badly  in  need  of  a  rest.  So  I  concluded  I  would  take 
a  couple  of  weeks,  and  get  as  close  to  nature  as  I  could  within  two  or 
three  hours  of  the  city,  and  recuperate. 

Some  of  your  western  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  one  can 
get  practically  out  of  the  modern  world  within  fifty  miles  of  Gotham,  but 
such  is  the  case.  I  can  take  you  to  little  towns  not  two  hours  distant  and 
show  you  specimens  of  the  hey  rube,  weary  willie,  the  hobo  and  the  “  gol 
dern  ”  and  “  by  gum  ”  yahoos  that  can  not  be  found  at  all  in  the  West.  If 
I  were  a  bunco  artist  and  wanted  to  sell  gold  bricks,  I  would  devote  my  time 
and  talents  to  the  rural  communities  in  northern  New  Jersey,  southern  New 
York,  western  Connecticut  and  eastern  Pennsylvania.  You  can  find  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  the  most  unsophisticated  people  there  that  claim  to 
be  alive. 

I  took  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  or  rather  I  took  a  train,  not  the  entire 
road,  and  rode  two  hours,  getting  off  at  a  little  station  in  the  —  well,  on  a 
river,  and  not  over  a  thousand  miles  from  Lock  Haven. 

Then  I  took  a  stage  and  went  seven  miles  up  the  side  of  a  mountain  and 
seven  miles  down  the  other  side.  Only  I  walked  the  most  of  the  way  and 
beat  the  stage  by  thirty  minutes. 

I  landed  in  a  little  valley  which  is  about  seven  miles  long  by  three  miles 
wide,  hemmed  in  by  mountains  on  every  side.  1  think  they  call  it  Heavenly 
Valley.  It  is  a  mighty  pretty  and  productive  bit  of  country,  with  as  fine 
farms  as  you  will  ever  see.  But  the  residents  live  as  much  to  themselves  as 
if  they  were  out  of  the  world.  Very  little  of  any  sort  of  grain,  produce  or 
anything  else  is  hauled  out  over  the  mountains.  Almost  all  business  is  a 
matter  of  barter  and  trade  among  themselves. 

I  had  previously  written  to  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  newspaper 
published  in  the  little  town  at  which  I  landed.  His  name  might  be  D.  Henry 
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6-3  Entered  as  second-class  matter,  June  25,  1885,  at  the  Postoffice  at  Cliicago,  Illinois,  under  act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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R.  Stevens,  only  it  is  not.  But  that  is  the  way  he  parted  his  cognomen. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  hotel  I  was  shown  to  a  room,  and  rested  up  a  little 
until  the  stage  arrived  with  my  baggage.  Then  I  changed  some  of  my  cloth¬ 
ing  and  went  down  and  asked  the  landlord  if  there  were  a  gentleman  living 
in  town  by  the  name  of  D.  Henry  R.  Stevens,  and  he  quickly  replied,  “  Why 
sure;  he  is  the  editor  of  our  paper.  ” 

I  inquired  where  he  might  be  found,  and  the  boniface  replied:  “  You 
go  straight  down  the  street,  on  the  other  side,  and  you  will  meet  him  before 
you  get  to  the  postoffice.”  “  But,”  I  said,  “  I  do  not  know  this  editor  man.” 
“  Well,”  he  retorted,  ”  you  will  know  him  when  you  meet  him.” 

I  concluded  that  the  landlord  was  bughouse,  and  mildly  suggested  that 
perhaps  D.  Henry  did  not  carry  a  sign  or  banner  to  make  himself  known 
to  strangers. 

”  Oh,”  said  he,  “  you  will  know  him  all  right,  all  right,  when  you  meet 
up  with  him.  And  to  prove  my  belief  I  will  bet  you  the  drinks  that  you 
both  meet  him  and  know  him  —  if  you  start  at  once.” 

That  bet  was  a  cinch.  If  I  did  not  know  him,  I  won;  if  I  did  meet  him 
and  knew  him,  I  could  ”  pass  by  on  the  other  side  ”  and  still  win.  So  I 
accepted  the  proposition  of  the  landlord  that  we  take  the  drink  then,  and  after 
imbibing  a  little  rum  and  gum  I  started  off  toward  the  postoffice. 

About  a  block  down  I  met  D.  Henry  —  and  I  knew  him!  Sure!  Any¬ 
body  could  tell  he  was  an  editor.  He  was  in  his  bare  feet,  had  on  a  calico 
shirt,  a  pair  of  blue  denim  overalls,  one  suspender,  a  pencil  behind  each  ear, 
another  suspended  by  a  string  from  his  shirt  pocket,  and  fastened  by  a  clothes¬ 
pin  attached  to  the  same  pocket  were  about  fifty  sheets  of  6  by  9  news  paper, 
cut  jagged  as  if  hacked  off  with  a  shoe  knife. 

Know  him!  I  guess  yes;  anybody  would  have  known  that  he  was  the 
editor. 

Then  I  went  back  and  paid  for  the  drinks  —  several  of  them  —  and  the 

editor  man  joined  us.  I  think  for  the  next  hour  he  had  the  best  time  he 

ever  had  in  his  life,  for  he  was  hollow  clear  down  to  the  stone  bruise  on 
his  off  heel. 

After  a  while  the  supper  bell  rang,  and  I  invited  him  in  to  take  supper 
with  me,  and  his  appetite  excelled  his  thirst. 

The  following  day  I  went  down  and  interviewed  the  editor  in  his  office. 

He  was  dead  set  to  sell  his  plant  to  me,  explaining  that  he  was  a  shoemaker, 

not  a  printer,  but  the  half-soling  and  heeling  business  getting  mighty  dull, 
he  had  traded  his  shoe  knife  and  awls  and  two  yearling  heifers  for  the  print¬ 
ing  plant  and  good-will. 

And  I  truthfully  can  say  that  if  the  yearlings  were  free  of  the  “  pip,”  or 
whatever  disease  infects  such  “  critters,”  that  D.  Henry  got  the  worst  of  the 
deal. 
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He  occupied  three  rooms  of  a  four-room  shack,  the  other  room  being 
sublet  “  to  a  good-paying  tenant,”  he  recited.  I  asked  what  rent  he  paid 
for  the  entire  house,  and  he  replied,  “Ten  dollars  —  and  it’s  too  much.  But 
I  think  if  I  sell  to  you  I  can  get  it  reduced  to  eight  dollars,  if  you  will  pay  it 
all  in  cash,  for  I  make  the  owner  take  two  dollars  in  printing  and  two  dol¬ 
lars  in  work  in  his  garden.” 

I  inquired  what  the  subtenant  paid,  and  he  said,  “  Two  dollars  —  and 
he  pays  it  prompt.” 

Then  I  asked  him  when  the  rent  was  payable,  and  he  replied,  “  Half  of 
it  in  January  and  half  in  July,  but  he  don’t  say  anything  if  I  get  a  little 
behind.  ” 

I  suggested  that  I  thought  it  would  come  easier  to  pay  monthly.  “  1 
can’t  do  it  very  well,”  he  said,  “  for  when  you  split  ten  dollars  into  twelve 
payments  it  makes  it  hard  to  figure  out  the  odd  change.  ” 

I  forget  the  immediate  conversation  thereafter,  for  the  idea  that  he  was 
paying  only  ten  dollars  a  year,  four  dollars  of  that  in  work,  and  collecting 
two  dollars  from  his  tenant,  sort  of  “  kerflummixed  ”  me. 

His  paper,  he  said,  had  sixty  subscribers,  at  fifty  cents  a  year  each.  He 
was,  however,  “  liable  to  get  another  almost  any  day,  now.  ”  “  And  I  have,” 

he  confided,  “  a  great  run  of  jobwork.  Why,  last  year  I  printed  six  sets  of 
auction  bills  at  three  dollars  per  set,  over  half  of  it  in  cash.  ” 

Just  then  one  of  the  sixty  came  in  to  renew  his  subscription,  and  D. 
Henry  was  about  the  proudest  and  busiest  man  I  ever  met.  After  much 
figuring  it  was  decided  that  there  was  eighty  cents  due  The  Bugle  Call  for 
Liberty,  and  the  account  was  settled  by  the  delinquent  delivering  three  ax- 
handles  and  agreeing  to  fetch  in  two  more  within  thirty  days. 

After  the  subscriber  had  drifted  out,  D.  Henry  said  to  me:  “  I  got  a  lit¬ 
tle  the  best  of  him,  for  I  can  get  eighteen  cents  apiece  in  trade  for  them 
handles  up  at  the  store.” 

And  D.  Henry  was  as  happy  as  J.  Pierpont  would  be  at  winning  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  a  railway  deal  —  happier !  In  fact,  1  think  the  primitive  peo¬ 
ple  of  Heavenly  Valley  have  all  of  the  plutocrats  skinned  seven  ways  from 
the  jack,  when  it  comes  to  happiness  and  peace  of  mind. 

I  had  a  mighty  fine  visit,  I  can  tell  you.  The  hotel  was  one  of  the  best 
I  ever  stopped  at,  and  the  landlord  —  a  chubby-faced,  boyish-looking  chap, 
weighing  nearer  three  hundred  pounds  than  two  hundred  —  was  about  the  j  oi¬ 
liest  fellow  I  ever  met  up  with.  You  can  bet  he  knew  how  to  keep  a  hotel,  all 
right,  and  his  wife  knew  how  to  keep  her  end  of  the  business  up.  The  table 
was  spread  with  as  good  food  and  as  well  cooked  as  I  ever  sat  down  to, 
and  plenty  of  it.  Such  milk  and  cream,  jellies  and  jams,  puddings  and  cus¬ 
tards  I  never  before  had  tasted.  And  fried  chicken!  Don’t  mention  it! 
And  usually  at  every  meal. 
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I  had  a  neat  and  cheerful  room  —  four  large  windows,  a  fine  bathtub 
with  an  abundance  of  hot  and  cold  water  at  all  times.  Why,  the  room  was 
as  large  as  a  New  York  three-room  flat! 

But  the  cost  —  Gee !  That  took  my  breath  away  when  I  came  to  settle. 

I  was  there  fifteen  days.  When  the  hour  of  departure  came,  the  land¬ 
lord  handed  me  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  for  I  had  given  him  an  advance 
payment  of  ten  dollars  on  the  night  of  my  arrival.  And  my  board  was  three- 
fifty  a  week  —  four  bits  a  day ! 
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Soliloquies  of  the  Devil 

By  H.  F.  LOCKHART 

This  measly  print-shop  ain’t  no  place  for  me ; 

Good  manners  in  this  joint  don’t  make  no  hit. 
The  slang  them  printers  uses  —  Hully  chee!  — 
Would  make  a  Yale  professor  throw  a  fit. 

You  bet  yer  life  1  wouldn’t  talk  the  stuff; 

1  never  could  stand  for  that  kind  of  guff! 
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Me  mudder,  too  ;  if  ever  she  got  wise 

That  1  was  usin’  slang,  she’d  bust  me  slats. 

So  many  times  she  tells  me  Bat  yer  eyes, 

Or  ye’ll  be  talking  like  them  Casey  brats.  ” 

Them  kids  talk  slang,  but  say!  1  got  a  hunch 
They  ain’t  got  nothin’  on  this  printer  bunch! 

This  mornin’  when  I  first  come  down  to  work 
The  foreman  says  “  Here,  Henry,  hit  the  pike , 
An’  git  yer  skates  on  —  don’t  you  dast  to  shirk; 

Be  back  in  fifteen  minutes.  Skip,  now,  hike !  ’ 
At  first  1  didn’t  tumble,  then  1  went ; 

For  “Chase  yerself  ”  was  all  the  geezer  meant. 

He  talks  a  lot  about  the  “galley  ”  too; 

1  s’pose  he  means  his  girl.  1  rather  guess 
That  she’d  be  pretty  mad  if  she  just  knew 

How  much  he  talks  bout  puttin’  forms  to  press. 
Say !  If  he  wants  to  hug  her,  that’s  his  game. 

1  wouldn’t  talk  about  it,  just  the  same. 


I 
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1  guess  I’ll  have  to  quit;  I’m  gettin’  bad. 

Sometimes  I  hate  to  go  to  Sunday-school , 

I’ll  sure  lose  all  the  bringin’-up  I’ve  had 
If  1  do  everythin’  by  printer’s  rule. 

But  if  1  stay  and  all  the  rest  goes  hang, 

Say  what  you  will  —  !’m  darned  if  I’ll  talk  slang  ! 
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Making  the  “Congressional  Record 


By  EMMETT  CAMPBELL  HALL 


A 


LMOST  every  phase 
interesting  —  none 
Record,  that  daily 
often  has  not  ■ —  been  said 
pie  of  the  United  States. 


of  the  great  routine  known  as  Government  is 
more  so  than  the  making  of  the  Congressional 
publication  wherein  is  set  forth  what  has  —  or 
by  the  men  who  are  the  spokesmen  of  the  peo- 


doitgmsional  llccovd. 

SIXTY-SECOND  CONORESS,  SECOND  SESSION. 


WASIIIXGTON,  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  0,  1912 


SENATE. 

Tle.sd.\y,  Januari/  0,  1912. 

TliP  .Senate  uu-l  at  2  oVli>ck  p.  ni. 

I’r.ayor  by  tin-  Cbapliitu.  Rev.  flysses  O.  D.  Picrco.  D.  D. 

The  Jouro-al  u(  yeslerOiiy  s  pmwtings  was  read  uoil  ap- 

CEXKRAL  AaunRATlOM  TREATIES. 

Mr.  CU.'IMIXS.  Mr  TrcsUlent.  I  pave  notice  that  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  address  of  tho  Senator  from  Delaw.iro  L'lr. 
nv  Po.sr)  tosliiy  I  would  submit  soiuf  remarks  ui>on  resolu¬ 
tion  No.  170.  which  I  offered  yesterday.  The  luleistale  Cou»- 
luerce  C'omiuilltv.  of  which  1  am  a  meoiber.  Is  eopaped  in  a 
bcarlUK,  and  I  feel  it  my  duly  to  be  present  nt  the  LeaniiR. 
Therefore  I  withdraw  the  notice  which  I  gave  ycsterda.v.  situ- 
ply  suggesting  ib.at  nt  sonic  future  lioic  1  will  .avldress  the 
Senate  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CULLOM.  Perhaps  Ihe  Senator  would  Just  as  Ilof 
have  tho  resolution  referred  to  the  Committee  on  I'oieigu 
Relations  now. 

Mr.  CUMMINS.  I  ask  that  ibe  lesolullon  may  He  on  ibe 
table  until  I  can  be  heard  for  a  few  momeuls  u[)od  it. 

Mr  CULLOM.  The  reason  why  1  made  the  suggestion  IR 
that  the  committee  meets  to-morrow,  and  it  could  take  it  up 
for  cousideratlon  at  that  lime. 

.Mr  CUMMIN.S.  Does  the  cbalrtnan  Iblnk'  Ibat  the  olhor 
business  of  the  commlllce  will  penult  faking  it  up  then? 

Mr  CULLOM.  Tbere  Is  no  doubt  ibe  committee  will  take 
It  up  for  eoiislderntlon. 

Mr.  CUMMINS.  Very  well.  Then  I  am  content  that  the 
resolution  sball  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Ri- 
lailons. 

The  VICE  PRRSIDE.NT.  Without  obji'ctlon,  tbe  resolulion 
will  lie  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relullons. 

RtroRT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  UONETABY  COU&IISSION  (0.  DOC.  NO.  2<3). 

Tbe  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  tho  Senate  the  re;)ort  of 
Ibe  National  Monetary  Coinnilssloo.  which  was  reforied  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordcrcil  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BURTO.N.  1  ask  iiiianimous  consent  that  the  report  of 
the  Monetary  Commission,  wllb  the  bill  embodied  therein,  be 
printed  la  the  Recori). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  la  there  obji-ctioo?  The  Chair 
be.Tia  none,  and  the  order  is  eotere«l. 

.Mr.  R.MLEY.  Has  it  been  ordered  primed  ns  a  public  docu¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  BI’RTON.  It  will  be  printed  as  a  public  document. 

Tbe  rejiorl  and  bill  are  aa  follows: 

RrrosT  or  the  national  uonctart  commission. 

To  fSr  ronjirfA*: 

Tbe  Nstlosal  Monnary  CobdUaIoc,  crrsl'd  by  cectlou*  17  IS  sod 
10  of  "Aft  Art  10  speed  lh«  Dslloetl  bseklog  Is**.  '  approved  May  uu, 
e  follotrlaB  report 

. e  authority  aed  lostructloos  to  tbe  coea- 


nlAsloo  oa  followa : 


>  roogre**,  B 
•rv  or  dealrat  .  _ 

a  relallox  lo  banking  a 


a  eommlavlOQ  i. 


. .  . .  cailleal  dale  praciiiable,  ■  _  _  _ 

or  de«lrablr  Id  tbe  mooeiary  a>atera  ot  tbe  VoUed  N 

- . .  Ibis  yiurpoM  i 


outborlxed 

(Iniri  nnd  plarea  aa  they  may _ 

o  admlDlatrr  oalba.  lo  aumiao 
'liDcsaea.  •  «  •  Tbe  tommlaalon 


if  tbe  aubjecis 


I  tbeac  iDttructlooa  t 


'  uodeitskeD  I 


KKL  - 

Hubcommlltce  or  olherwiae,  ... 
veatlgatlona  aod  eioniltiuilnfiii. 
eoniBllled  lo  ibeir  charge  **  ‘ 

la  areurdSDee  «ltb  the. . .  ... _ _  _  .. 

thorough  aod  AcleDMdc  a  BaoDer  as  possible  to  loveatlgate  baokiDK 
eurreocy  coDdlllooii  Id  (bla  aod  other  eouDirW.  These  InvealigatioDa 
bare  bero  purtued  through  benrlnga  aod  exsntlDStloos  la  llila  couDlry 
SDd  abroad  by  aiembera  aad  represeDiallvea  of  ibe  cntamlaaloa.  aad 
through  Ihe  prepsratloa  of  papers  tad  moDOgrapba  by  eipert  authorlllea. 
Tbe  comOlaMoa  baa  Ibrougn  Ihe  Cooptioller  of  Ibe  Cutreacy  collected 
alatlallcti  and  other  toformalloD  from  aailonal  and  mate  oaoka  and 
truaC  compaalea,  aetloDal-baDk  exatalDeis.  and  Slate  baDk  tupervlaors. 


e  auDDer  of  lOOS  metsUn  o 


1  Uermany, 


t  couoirtea  of  Curope  I 


1  HDglaod. 


<.  methods.  nDd  prnrllres  by  perroDal  intervlewH  m 


r  oioinilsslon  b 


e  niivliuga  sm  b  ii 


....  .'unadlnD  liilervletvs  h 
Ishi-vi'  fKOlnin  more  mr 
If  artunl  nruellce  n' 
•ulillsliid  k'lori'.  T 
iDHuirles  In  dilferi' 

IS  lu  desirable  cliaouea  ii 


\  Ih'uver.  Kuiisns  ITiy.  : 


roiuinlsatun  lias  cun* 
'.  n-pn-si  uilng  dllfer.nt 


iciDuoile  S->eli-ty 


iirgiiii1z.Alli>ns  a 


liaokeis.  respi-ellvely. 


eiaiDlDiitloa  c 


for  svviii'Idi:  ujuuiuna  u 
printed  lltersliiro  of  Kinking  a 
■IS  were  airmk  by  Ibe  p.Aiieli.v.  • 
lOQlerldl  dealing  v . . 


t  ■Dslllulliins  I 


e  banklog  sivieaiA  »hlcb  ril'ied  t 


IS  pracTkaMy  laiimssible 

of  the  orgniUi.illon  of 
I  UinklDg  lb  Ibe  United 
-roiiDls  of  Ibe  obsolete 
-  bauklng  aulbort- 


baDklog  reform  < 

. .  ._  ,_e  eailler  period.  Ii 

eeODDinlsta,  and  legislators  who 

-  1  b.voklDg  uuestlons  In  nioi  . . . . 

j;oBiish  aulburltles  *bo  delsieit  binklog 


...  . . b  exnminallon  of  Igiaklnc 

rnuduelej  tod:iy.  LeudlDg  flanoctat 

1.1-1.  „Div,.rs|ty  profesfira  la 
:re  empluyeil  to  prepare 
and  upon  their  separate 


docivdes  before 

lo  tbe  Icadlag  i-uuntties  ns  ll'ls  rnudi 
editors,  banker*.  UuveranieDt  oRlclals, 

Kurupc  and  America  aod  to  tbe  Urb-ni. 
papers  upon  tbe  netuti  opcrnlloDs  of  ban 
iuorilons  aed  mntual  lel.-itiuos. 

Tbe  commlssluD  bas  Ibui  evllected  and  published  toonographs  upon 
MDklag  In  Keglaod.  Kr.iaee.  Cermaoy,  C'aDoda,  Swllti-rland.  Italy, 
Sweden.  Belcltim,  .Mi-xleo,  Russia,  Austria  Itiiugary,  nminod.  aod 
Japan,  aa  well  as  the  failed  lilales.  wblrb.  Iieciiuse  of  llieli-  scope  and 
authority,  possess,  we  ictleve.  enduring  sclentiflc  value. 

Dy  mesas  of  apeclal  alatlsllcnt  Inuulrlea  frllmvd  iinoo  a  uDifurm 

Sl.in  and  directed  to  Ihe  leading  banks  of  t.reit  lirltain.  fr.snce.  and 
eimanj.  we  base  eolU-cled  .noie  toDiidete  siailsilrnl  informatlun  with 
legard  to  tbe  beaks  of  these  coiiDirles  than  baa  ever -been  enllecled 
tiefore.  while,  by  a  scries  of  speel.vl  reports  from  nil  Dsttooiil  nod  hlatu 
banks  and  mat  eompauies  In  (he  folti-d  .Slates,  tbe  i-ooiinUslua  bas 
l.een  able  for  tbe  Unt  time  to  present  reports  from  all  of  iLe  bank* 
In  tbe  rauDiry  upon  a  uniform  bash. 

Tbe  euojBlasloQ  ns-ogDlies  Ibe  value  of  the  nsshtanee  which  It  hat 
received  la  the  proseculloo  of  Us  various  laquUIrs  nod  In  I'ompllliig 


possible  to  enumerate  all  i 
Dieoi  ciIDclale.  buBlncM  mr-o 


e  baokerN,  evsiuomlsta.  editor*,  (iovera- 


t  (teoerously  c  . .  . 

-a  iDvidlouA  to  aiiempt 


aeleelliiD  for  spoljl  ibnok*. 

IDS  of  tbe  commlrsiou  eiaaka 

.  ...  I  obllgatloos  tu  many  olbirs 

have  rendered  ei|U.Al  service  In  other  wny-s. 

The  act  of  Muy  3ii,  I9<)S.  piovldlDg  for  the  appolntoieni  of 
NalloD*!  Monetary  CommlLHlon  wns  ii  dU<vt  coostiiueore  of  the  i 
ot  ItHiT.  We  shall  Dot  atteiapt  to  recount  (be  ecvere  losses  and 
forliinea  auffeird  by  tbe  American  people  of  all  eijsses  a*  Itu-  r 
of  Ihli  and  similar  crises.  To  seek  for  means  lo  nrevent  thi.  n 

. .  severity  of  crave  dls-nl-r 

t.rlm.irs-  mjipo^es  of  IIS  cre.iiion. 

.  ..  ni  the  detects  of  our  Kinking  eys- 
largely  responsible  for  these  dUnsters,  nnd  linve  sought 


f  eontrlbulora  t 


a  th'irouah  r 

.  . . . . jrgely  respon 

,  provide  effet  lise  rcoiedlca  f 


i  ebnracter 


r  banking  system,  we  believe,  m.vy  b 


e  eoftreotralloo  o 


t  trouble.  Ktperlrnre  I 


2.  AoTluualed  Federal  i . .  ... 

serves  nnd  prohibit  Ihr  lending  power  < 


le  scaiieretl  i.iih  re- 
aasUcaace  or  defensa 


■  Isns  restrict  1 


Reduced  first  page  of  the  official  paper  of  the  national  legislature 


- - says  the  Speaker,  as  the  member  in  ques- 

hold  their  breath.  The  gentleman  from  - — 


IS 


“  The  gentleman  from  - 
tion  rises,  and  the  galleries 
a  famous  orator.  The  people  in  the  galleries  know  it,  because  they  have  read 
his  burning  words  in  the  papers,  and  have  longed  for  the  opportunity  to  hear 
them  ring  through  the  arches  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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Dictating  and  transcribing  notes  of  House  of  Representatives  proceedings 


is  recognized  for  one  minute,”  the  Speaker 


House  of  Representatives  in  session  —  official  “  reporters”  at  their  desk 


”  The  gentleman  from  - 
says,  and  smiles  blandly. 

The  member  whose  existence  has  been  acknowledged  throws  out  his  chest. 

“  Mr.  Speaker!  ”  he 
says.  There  is  a  slight 
pause.  “  I  request  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,’*  he  adds,  and 
the  Speaker  nods.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  Next 
day  the  “  home  folks  ”  will 
read  the  speech,  through 
which  may  be  scattered 
a  little  “  applause  ”  or 
“  laughter  ”  in  parenthe¬ 
ses,  and  flatter  themselves 
that  their  “  member  ”  is 
not  afraid  to  get  right  up 
and  “  bust  the  trusts  ”  or  stand  for  a  reasonable  duty  on  sugar,  or  whatever 
it  is. 

Of  course,  speeches  are  actually  made,  sometimes,  and  the  members, 
most  of  them,  go  out  into  the  cloakrooms  and  smoke.  When  there  is  real 
speaking,  on  the  floor,  the  official  reporters  get  busy,  however,  for  every 
word  officially  spoken 
must  be  recorded. 

There  is  a  continuous 
and  verbatim  record  of 
every  word  spoken  on  the 
“  floor  ”  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of 
the  Senate  since  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Republic, 
beginning  with  the  first 
session  of  the  First  Con¬ 
gress,  1789,  such  official 
talk  having  been  at  that 
time  taken  down  in  long- 
hand  and,  up  to  1 824, 

published  under  the  title,  “  Annals  of  Congress.”  In  those  “  good  old  days  ” 
a  member  would  sometimes  have  to  stop  and  wait  for  the  reporter  to  catch 
up,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  was  a  not  altogether  objectionable 
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Linotypes  in  Government  Printing  Office  used  in  setting  up  “  Congressional  Record  ” 


state,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  the  speaker  time  to  think  before  he  expressed  his 
opinions. 

From  1824  to  1837  the  words  of  the  lawmakers  were  put  in  type  under 

the  heading,  “  Debates  of 
Congress,”  and  from  1837 
to  1873  the  title  of  the 
official  report  was  the 
Congressional  C  lob  e  . 
Since  the  suspension  of 
the  Clobe,  the  official 
publication  has  been  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  Congressional  Globe 
shows  that  during  the  first 
session  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Congress  the  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives 
talked  480  printed  pages, 
but  the  record  of  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress  occupied  1  1 ,000 
of  the  same  size  pages  —  and  one  can  draw  almost  any  conclusion. 

As  regards  the  Senate  proceedings,  no  word  appears  in  the  Record  not 
actually  spoken  on  the  floor  —  the  Senator  must  either  deliver  his  speech  in 
person,  or  have  some  one  read  it  for  him.  The  need  of  such  a  rule  in  the 
House  is  obvious,  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  it  will  ever 
be  adopted,  so  long  as  the 
franking  privilege  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  members.  Under 
the  present  practice  a  Rep¬ 
resentative,  after  being  rec¬ 
ognized  for  one  minute,  and 
being  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record,  can  make  any  kind 
of  a  political  speech,  and 
send  it  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  unlimited  numbers, 
without  the  payment  of 
postage.  A  most  striking  example  of  abuse  of  the  “  leave  to  print  ”  occurred  in 
1892,  when  a  Representative,  after  securing  leave  to  print,  “extended”  his 
“  remarks  ”  by  having  printed  as  a  part  of  the  “  proceedings  of  Congress  ”  the 


The  great  presses  on  which  the  “  Record  ”  is  printed 
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The  machine  that  assembles  and  stitches  the  sheets  of  the  “Record* 


complete  works  of  Henry  George  on  protection  and  free  trade.  This  publica¬ 
tion  —  furnished  by  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  unlimited  numbers  at 
actual  cost  of  printing  and  paper,  and  mailable  free  of  postage  —  was  much  cir- 

lated  as  a  campaign  docu¬ 
ment. 

The  actual  making  of 
the  Record  —  the  mechan¬ 
ical  part  of  it  —  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  interesting  proc¬ 
ess.  Speed  is  the  keynote 
from  the  moment  the 
member  or  Senator  begins 
to  speak  to  the  time  the 
printed  copy  of  the  Record 
is  deposited  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  postoffice. 

Placed  in  front  of  the 
presiding  officer  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  is  a  table  known  as  the  reporters’  desk.  In  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  reporters  write  their  notes  seated  at  this  desk,  but  in  the  House  the 
reporter  rarely  occupies  the  position  assigned  to  him,  the  hall  being  large  and 
noise  and  confusion  the  rule.  The  House  reporter  takes  up  a  position  near 
the  member  speaking,  and  moves  about  as  the  debate  shifts  from  side  to  side 
of  the  House.  These  re¬ 
porters  work  in  turns  or 
shifts  of  ten  minutes,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which 
they  make  a  report  of  a 
debate,  with  frequent  in¬ 
terruptions  of  the  speaker, 
and  amid  the  astonish¬ 
ing  confusion  which  fre¬ 
quently  reigns  on  the  floor, 
is  nothing  short  of  mar¬ 
velous. 

So  soon  as  a  reporter 
finishes  his  ten  minutes’ 
turn,  he  hurries  to  the  re¬ 
porters’  room  and  dictates  his  notes  to  a  graphophone,  which,  in  turn,  dictates 
to  a  typewriter,  so  that  a  couple  of  minutes  after  the  member  has  ceased  to 
speak  he  is  handed  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  first  part  of  his  speech,  for  revi- 


Trimming  machine  at  work  on  “Congressional  Record,”  Government  Printing  Office 
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sion  and  correction.  So  soon  as  the  copy  receives  the  member’s  approval,  it 
is  hurried  by  special  messenger  to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  long 
before  the  day’s  session  is  ended  much  of  the  proceedings  is  in  type.  The  six 
House  of  Representatives  reporters  receive  a  salary  of  $5,000  each,  and  earn  it. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Senate  are  reported  by  contract,  at  $25,000  a  year. 

There  are  many  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  Congressional  Record, 
one  of  which  is  that  when  copy  is  taken  out  by  Senators  or  Representatives 
it  must  be  returned  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  not  later  than  1  2  o’clock, 
midnight,  in  order  to  insure  its  publication  in  the  Record  of  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  Another  is  that  no  illustrations,  maps  or  diagrams  may  be  used  with¬ 
out  the  specific  approval  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

That  department  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  which  the  Record 
is  gotten  out  is  run  on  a  24-hour-day  schedule  during  the  sessions  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  is  probably  the  most  exact  and  speedy  printing  plant  in  the  world. 
Mergenthaler  linotype  machines  are  used  in  setting  up,  and  a  press  especially 
designed  for  the  purpose  prints  off,  the  daily  edition,  averaging  about  thirty 
thousand  copies.  An  ingenious  machine  collects  and  stitches  the  loose  sheets, 
and  the  only  handwork  in  connection  with  the  making  of  the  Record  is  the  wrap¬ 
ping  for  the  mail,  the  wrappers  having  been  previously  printed  from  stencil. 

Each  Senator  is  allowed  eighty-seven  copies  of  the  Record  for  free  distri¬ 
bution,  and  each  member  of  the  House  and  each  delegate  fifty-nine  copies. 
It  is  the  universal  practice  of  Senators  and  members  to  have  their  quotas 
mailed  to  newspapers  and  public  libraries  in  their  respective  States  and  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  Record  can  be  obtained  by  any  person  by  subscription,  however, 
the  cost  being  $8  for  the  first  or  long  session,  and  $4  for  the  short  or  second 


session. 


Three  Local  Weeklies  That  Got  Out  of  the  Rut 

By  JOHN  ANSON  FORD 

Forest  park,  Illinois,  is  given  unique  distinction  by  having  within 

its  borders  twenty  or  more  cemeteries.  It  is  one  of  Chicago’s  great 
burying  places.  Formerly  this  village  was  further  distinguished  by  its 
board  of  trustees  which  proposed  to  finance  its  administration  by  taxing 
the  dead  —  it  attempted  to  raise  revenue  by  means  of  a  wheel-tax  on  all 
funerals  coming  from  outside  the  village.  This  proposal  raised  such  a  great 
furor  among  self-respecting  people  both  in  and  outside  the  village  that  it  proved 
the  Waterloo  of  the  politicians  in  power.  In  that  storm  of  protest  a  much- 
maligned  but  mighty  courageous  village  paper  led.  This  publication  had  for 
its  motto: 
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(§) 


“  The  public  press,  no  less  than  public  office,  is  a  public  trust.”  |  [| 

A  high-sounding  phrase,  you  say,  for  the  publisher  of  a  local  weekly,  I  f- 

Yes,  but  it  has  been  lived  up  to  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  motto  first  I  f 

appeared  on  the  first  issue  of  Oa^  Leaves  (Oak  Park,  Illinois)  about  fifteen  ?  | 

years  ago,  and  to-day  is  the  criterion  for  three  local  papers  in  as  many  neigh-  | 

boring  communities.  At  the  outset  Oa^  Leaves  went  to  the  home  of  a  few  f 

•  ($> 

hundred  subscribers.  To-day  the  circulation  is  four  thousand.  t  i 

It  would  not  be  accurately  descriptive  of  these  weeklies  to  ascribe  their  \ 

success  entirely  to  the  above  motto.  O.  M,  Donaldson,  the  publisher,  attrib-  | 

utes  it  to  these  features:  The  policy  of  public  service,  the  size  and  shape  of  I 

the  papers,  the  character  of  the  reading  matter  (including  a  strong  editorial  I  'I 

•  ^ 

page)  and  the  quality  of  the  advertising.  ?  i 

Forest  Park,  a  town  adjoining  Oak  Park,  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  I  f 

local  newspaper  fields  in  the  country.  Its  six  thousand  inhabitants  are  many  |  ^ 

of  them  foreigners  with  small  means.  Their  interest  in  community  affairs  t  [f 

has  been  commensurate  with  the  immediate  effect  of  those  affairs  on  their  I  i 

pocketbooks.  Their  social  and  political  life  has  centered  around  forty-two  t 

saloons.  The  merchants  in  former  years  did  business  with  neither  adver-  I  f 

tising  nor  show-windows,  and  they  have  held  to  their  old  ideas  with  a  tenacity  t  ¥ 

almost  baffling  the  advertising  solicitor.  This  is  the  community  in  which  t 

Donaldson  started  Forest  Leaves  five  years  ago.  It  was  decidedly  a  venture.  I  i 

In  that  community  any  publication  would  be  a  venture  that  held  anti-saloon  j 

sentiments,  was  opposed  to  rule  by  a  political  ring  and  could  not  be  brow-  | 

beaten.  Though  Forest  Leaves  left  no  uncertainty  as  to  its  stand  on  public  I  % 

questions,  it  proposed  to  be  first  of  all  a  news  paper.  A  live,  young  man  f 

was  put  in  the  field  and  he  got  the  news.  The  paper  met  with  bitter  oppo-  |  ^ 

sition,  but  little  by  little  won  on  its  merits.  '•  i 
There  are  few  country  editors  who  have  started  with  less  than  Donald-  t 

son.  One  day  back  in  the  nineties  this  editor-to-be  found  himself  in  Austin,  |  f 

Illinois,  with  a  large  stock  of  ambition,  but  penniless.  He  had  recently  come  r 

from  the  East,  where  his  college  course  had  been  cut  short  by  circumstances  =  $ 

not  under  his  control.  He  had  had  reportorial  and  printing  experience  and,  '•  'M 

though  without  money,  as  I  have  said,  he  determined  to  start  a  paper.  Bor-  t  ‘I 

rowing  $25,  he  went  into  partnership  with  a  young  friend  whose  cash  |  $ 

resources  totaled  the  same  amount.  One  partner  solicited  jobwork  while  the  t 

other  executed  it  on  a  rented  hand  press.  An  increasing  business  warranted  |  ^ 

starting  a  local  “  sheet  ”  in  what  was  then  Austin.  This  venture,  though  it  I  i 

lasted  less  than  a  year,  gave  Donaldson  funds  with  which  to  secure  a  semi-  ?  ^ 

defunct  paper  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Oak  Park.  He  found  it  a  “  bleary  ”  I 

eight-page,  “  patent-inside  ”  affair.  The  first  week  under  its  new  editor  it  j  '4 

came  out  in  pamphlet  form,  sixteen  pages  (9  by  12)  of  book  paper,  all  home-  ? 

print;  the  number  of  pages  soon  increased  to  thirty-two,  then  to  forty-eight,  I  i 

•  4 

• 
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and  now  there  are  frequently  sixty-four  pages,  constituting  one  of  the  newsi¬ 
est,  cleanest  and  most  profitable  local  weeklies  in  America. 

The  beginning  was  hard.  For  months  Donaldson  was  his  own  reporter, 
advertising  solicitor  and  compositor.  He  scoured  the  town  each  week  on 
his  bicycle;  he  made  a  special  effort  to  “  clean  up  ”  all  the  events  occurring 
Thursday  and  Friday,  bringing  his  pages  down  to  the  “  minute  then  he 
boarded  a  train  for  Chicago  late  Thursday  night  armed  with  data  and  notes 
for  the  making  of  his  copy.  In  the  city,  all  Thursday  night  and  a  greater  part 
of  Friday,  he  sat  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  publishing  house  at  which  he 
had  his  paper  printed,  writing  practically  the  entire  paper  during  that  time. 
The  linotype  operators  looked  on  Donaldson  as  an  editor  with  superhuman 
power.  He  could  make  copy  —  and  good  copy,  too  —  fast  enough  to  “  hang  ” 
two  machines.  This  habit  of  uninterrupted  work  from  Thursday  morning 
until  Friday  night  lasted  many  months.  It  nearly  cost  the  young  editor  his 
health,  but  it  laid  splendid  foundations  for  Oa^  Leaves,  and  the  two  papers  he 
started  later. 

From  the  first  Donaldson  has  had  advanced  ideas  as  to  what  news  is. 
Scandal  and  sensationalism  have  had  no  place  in  his  publications.  Evil-doing 
is  regarded  as  legitimate  news  only  when  the  welfare  of  the  community  is 
affected.  Oak  Park  is  well-to-do,  cultured,  and  proud  of  its  good  name,  and 
there  Donaldson’s  policy  has  met  with  pronounced  approval.  To-day  Oa^ 
Leaves'  special  carriers  deliver  the  paper  to  practically  every  home  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  —  it  is  still  a  village  despite  its  population  of  eighteen  thousand. 

While  this  success  of  Oa^  Leaves  is  a  splendidly  encouraging  example  of 
progressive  local  journalism,  the  success  of  Forest  Leaves  is  more  striking.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  greater  contrast  than  exists  between  Oak  Park  and 
Forest  Park,  yet  Donaldson  has  applied  the  same  principles  to  one  paper  that 
he  has  to  the  other.  In  the  less  cultured,  ring-ruled  community  the  high  type 
of  journalism  has  gained  as  great  popularity  as  it  has  in  Oak  Park,  whose 
founders  were,  and  whose  spirit  still  is,  typical  of  old  New  England. 

At  the  outset  those  “  gold  dust  twins  ”  of  publishing  success  —  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  —  were  very  hard  to  find  in  Forest  Park.  People 
believed  Donaldson  was  playing  a  political  game;  they  did  not  like  the  size 
and  appearance  of  his  paper  (although  to-day  this  is  considered  a  strong 
feature)  ;  they  said  that  to  advertise  was  to  drop  money  into  a  well.  Finally, 
all  other  arguments  failing  to  discourage  the  persistent  solicitor,  he  was  told 
that  “  Forest  Park  didn’t  need  another  paper  anyway.” 

Forest  Leaves  began  with  eight  pages  of  the  same  style  as  Oak  Leaves.  It 
was  founded  not  only  on  the  same  business  principles,  but  showed  the  same 
news  thrift.  The  villagers  were  astonished,  and  secretly  very  much  pleased, 
to  see  their  names  in  the  new  paper.  Foes  were  treated  with  the  same  defer¬ 
ence  as  friends.  Weddings,  funerals,  births  were  recorded  in  a  style  befitting 
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the  events  —  nothing  was  stereotyped,  and  there  were  few  mistakes.  The 
frank  and  accurate  reports  of  village  board  meetings  made  the  hitherto  undis¬ 
turbed  village  trustees  shift  uneasily  in  their  seats.  In  short,  the  paper  “  took.” 
Many  new  subscribers  began  by  purchasing  an  occasional  copy  on  the  news¬ 
stand.  Three-months’  subscriptions  lengthened  into  ”  yearlies.”  From  two 
hundred  the  subscription  list  has  grown  to  eleven  hundred. 

We  will  not  speak  of  the  publishing  of  Donaldson’s  third  and  most  recent 
venture  — ■  The  Austinite  —  in  Austin,  now  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  except  to  say 
that  it  has  duplicated  the  success  of  the  two  weeklies  already  described.  The 
combined  circulation  of  these  three  papers  is  now  sixty-nine  hundred. 

Near  the  three  communities  served  by  these  publications  is  a  large  amuse¬ 
ment  park.  From  time  to  time  its  manager  has  sent  Donaldson  well-written 
press  agent’s  “  stories  ”  about  the  park,  together  with  assurance  of  proper 
remuneration.  Donaldson  will  have  none  of  them.  Not  that  the  press  agent’s 
matter  is  untrue  or  objectionable,  but  because  it  is  “  paid  ”  matter  which  is 
to  run  as  news.  Railroads,  telephone  companies,  theatrical  troops,  church 
societies  and  women’s  clubs  have  tried  to  break  down  Donaldson’s  rule,  but 
have  failed.  ”  Advertising  is  advertising  and  news-matter  is  news-matter, 
and  they  never  are  going  to  get  mixed  in  my  papers,”  is  the  way  Donald¬ 
son  disposes  of  a  question  that  has  sorely  vexed  many  another  publisher. 
These  policies  have  given  this  editor  power.  He  is  consulted  on  many  pub¬ 
lic  questions.  His  subscribers  —  average  Americans,  busy  with  their  own 
affairs  —  have  come  to  look  to  his  editorials  for  guidance  on  village  questions, 
whether  it  be  paving,  parks,  policemen,  or  public  schools.  As  was  to  be 
expected.  Forest  Park’s  officialdom  has  defied  Donaldson.  But  his  hammer¬ 
ing  at  its  crooked  practices  never  ceased.  The  episode  of  the  funeral  tax, 
referred  to  at  the  outset  of  this  article,  proved  the  last  straw.  The  editor  saw 
his  chance  and  led  in  a  fight  against  the  village  board,  advocating  a  commis¬ 
sion  form  of  government.  The  politicians  were  at  their  wits’  ends.  They 
used  autos,  drinks,  promises  and  stealthily  passed  coin  to  no  avail.  The  peo¬ 
ple  only  smiled,  for  at  last  they  had  awakened.  In  that  typical  bit  of  ‘‘  newer  ” 
American  democracy  leaven  had  been  germinating  ideas  of  self-respect,  of 
community  interest,  and  of  patriotism.  The  local  newspaper  had  done  most 
effective  work.  The  landslide  for  the  commission  form  of  government  was 
incontrovertible  proof  of  the  leavening  power  of  clean  journalism  in  what 
seemed  a  mighty  hopeless  lump. 

It  was  late  one  Friday  night  that  we  sat  in  the  front  office  —  Oa^  Leaves 
has  grown  to  the  distinction  of  a  “  front  office  ”  in  later  years  —  and  Don¬ 
aldson  began  to  talk  of  “  the  business.”  The  last  sheet  was  off  the  press, 
and  the  air  was  laden  with  the  smell  of  printers’  ink.  It  was  the  hour  of  all 
hours  in  a  local  editor’s  week  when  he  is  ready  to  muse.  Here  is  what  he 
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told  me,  and  I  have  a  suspicion  that  in  those  few  words,  spoken  in  an  unas¬ 
suming,  friendly  way  as  we  leaned  back  in  our  chairs,  is  to  be  found  the 
secret  of  Donaldson’s  success. 

“  Making  money?  No,  I  don’t  suppose  you  would  call  it  that.  I  pay 
as  good  wages  as  I  can  and  get  out  as  good  a  paper  as  I  can  and  I  have 
enough  to  make  a  fair  living.  (Donaldson  still  rents  a  humble  house.)  The 
rest  I  turn  back  into  “  plant.”  I  suppose  I  shall  always  be  turning  the  profits 
back  into  “  plant,”  but  it  helps  to  get  out  better  papers  and  that’s  my  ambi¬ 
tion  —  not  to  make  money,  no,  not  that,  but  to  get  out  the  best  local  news¬ 
papers  in  America.  Some  folks  tell  me  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  that,  but 
I  am  not  so  sure.”  And  then  he  added:  “  It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  papers 
when  we  are  satisfied  with  them.” 
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Incompetent  Accounting 

Cause  of  More  Failures  Than  All  Other  Reasons  Combined 

By  ERIC  J.  EVERETT.  C.  P.  A. 

Economic  development  of  a  business  enterprise  is  hampered  and  retarded  through 
the  lack  of  ability  to  keep  correct  accounts  of  its  financial  condition  and  the  results 
of  all  of  its  business  transactions. 

When  the  accounting  system  fails  to  disclose  where  economies  may  be  effected 
so  that  profits  may  be  enchanced  or  advantages  established  in  meeting  competition,  the 
condition  is  clearly  a  case  of  incompetent  record-making. 

Concerns  keeping  records  of  this  character  are  ones  from  whom  ruinous  competition 
is  to  be  feared.  They  are  a  menace  to  business. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  true  cost  of  its  product  and  the  actual  expense  of  trans¬ 
acting  its  business  necessarily  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  false  prices.  It  must  result  in 
failure  as  a  certainty  and  there  is  no  avoidance  of  it  in  due  time. 

No  business  can  dispose  of  its  product  for  less  than  its  original  cost  and  the  expense 
of  handling,  without  impairing  its  capital.  If  such  transactions  are  repeated  sufficiently,  its 
entire  capital  necessarily  will  be  exhausted. 

Incompetent  accounting  has  been  the  cause  of  more  business  failures  than  all  other 
reasons  combined.  Realize  what  this  means  to  the  business  world. 

Intelligent  accounting  is  absolutely  essential  to  attain  success,  if  success  is  measured 
by  the  accumulation  of  profits  as  the  result  of  business  transactions. 

Economy  in  business  is  dependent  upon  intelligent  accounting  for  future  guidance 
in  its  development.  There  is  no  business  that  can  not  make  economic  gains  through 
intelligent  accounting. 

The  prevalence  of  incompetent  accounting  is  the  direct  result  of  the  lack  of  correct 
education  in  the  importance  of  accounting  as  a  business  factor. 

The  accounting  records  of  a  business  have  always  been  considered  an  expense,  yet 
in  many  lines  of  business  intelligent  accounting  has  done  more  to  increase  profits  than 
the  mechanical  inventions  have  done  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production. 
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The  “Tramp  Abroad*’ 

By  H.  W.  DENNIE 


IMPRIMIS,  Pm  not  a  printer  —  only  a 
one  vocation  goes  to  a  large  extent 
way  to  speak  on  the  chances  of  the 
around  the  world.  And,  by  way  of 
a  summary  at  the  beginning,  I  would 
tender  Mr.  Punch’s  celebrated  advice 
—  “  Don’t.” 

In  the  States,  at  least  in  the  far 
West,  where  I  have  worked  altogether, 
the  printer’s  chances  for  work  on 
papers  —  putting  aside  jobwork  and 
job-offices  —  are  seemingly  about  nine 
million  per  cent  better  than  those  of 
the  “  tramp  ”  reporter;  at  least,  I  have 
found  it  so,  and  many  times  I  have 
heartily  regretted  that  I  never  learned 
the  trade,  which,  by  the  way,  I  consider 
the  best  in  the  world,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered. 

But,  away  from  the  U.  S,  flag  — 
particularly  in  the  Orient  - —  yes,  and 
under  that  same  flag  in  most  of  our 
“  possessions,”  it’s  different.  For  while 
the  reporter  does  not  always  tumble 
into  a  job  immediately,  if  he  knows 
his  work,  and  behaves  while  waiting, 
he  is  pretty  sure  eventually  to  land  a 
”  sit  ”  in  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  or 
even  in  China,  where  there  is  at  least 
one  American  daily  — -  the  China  Press, 
of  Shanghai,  started  last  August,  But 
the  printer  begins  to  encounter  cheap 
native  labor  the  minute  he  strikes 
Honolulu,  where  there  are  three  Amer¬ 
ican  dailies;  and  in  Manila,  where  the 
same  number  are  published,  a  worse 
condition  prevails.  In  China  and  Japan 
it’s  still  worse,  for  in  those  countries 


newspaper  man  —  but  as  such  (since 
with  the  other)  I  feel  qualified  in  a 
ordinary  “  comp.”  making  his  way 
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SCARCITY  OF  ARTISANS. 


the  weekly  stipend  paid  native  printers  would  not  keep  an  American  typo 

for  a  day. 

In  the  September  (1911)  number  of  The  Inland  Printer  was  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  Monroe  Woolley  on  “  Philippine  Printing  Shops,”  in  which  he  nar¬ 
rated  the  difficulties  of  a  native  printer,  who  did  not  understand  English, 

trying  to  correct  an  English  proof. 
It  might  have  been  added  that,  in 
spite  of  the  far-famed  “  educa¬ 
tion  ”  Uncle  Sam  has  lavished  on 
those  people  for  the  past  thirteen 
years,  hardly  any  of  them  do 
“  understand  English.”  Reference 
is  made  particularly  to  printers  on 
daily  papers.  The  writer  worked 
several  months  on  the  two  leading 
dailies  of  Manila  in  1911,  and  was 
plainly  told  by  both  his  city  edi¬ 
tors  not  to  make  any  copy  cor¬ 
rections  in  longhand,  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  printers  to  com¬ 
prehend  it. 

Mr.  Woolley’s  article  refers  in 
glowing  terms  to  the  Bureau  of 
Printing  —  and  the  plant  deserves 
appreciation.  A  battery  of  four¬ 
teen  Linotypes  is  installed,  and 
other  mechanical  appliances 


PEBTH  EOYAL  COilMlSSION. 

SOME  STARTLING  FIGURES. 

PERTH,  Monday. — The  RoyaL  Commission  oS 
Inquiry  into  the  scarcity  of  artisans  took  evi¬ 
dence  to-day.  Mr.  W.  B.  Shaw,  civil  engineer, 
stated  that  huilding  and  works  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  district  were  being  delayed  and  deferred, 
through  the  inadequacy  of  mecnanics.  Build- 
jugs  to  cost  £500,000  were  ■  lui  course  of  erec¬ 
tion,  aud  during  next  year  others  costing 
£1,703,000  were  projected,  in  addition  to  rail¬ 
way  works  £1,441,000.  Reckoning  other  public 
undertakings  £4,000,00.0  worth-  of  works  was 
projected  for  the  year. 

Mr, -W.  Leibe,  contractor,  said  he  employed 
on  au  average  60  mechanics.  His  building 
contracts  had  been  delayed  throngn  the  scarcity 
of  men.  One  £8000  contract- '  took  double  the 
-stipulated  time  to  complete  from  tuts  cause. 
He  had  been  obliged  to  refuse  a  £4000  job 
through  lack  of  men  and  had  been  unable  to  se¬ 
cure  bricklayers  at  12s,  and  stonecutters  at 
13s  to  11s  a  day.  He  had  applied  to  the  union 
for  carp€;nters;  the-  minimum  w'as  12s,  but  a 
good  man  would  get  £4  a  week. 

The  commissiou  adjourned  till  to-morrow. 


From  the  Sydney  (Aus.)  "  Daily  Telegraph  ’ 


are 


up  to  date  —  all  of  which  are 
operated  by  Filipinos.  True,  there  are  a  few  American  “  craftsmen  instruct¬ 
ors,”  who  get  $175  monthly,  and  a  few  proofreaders,  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  handful  of  Americans  are  all  in  the  civil  service,  and  a 
newcomer  can’t  always  break  into  Government  jobs  on  landing. 

Outside  of  that  establishment,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  Philippines,  the 
American  printer  would  starve  to  death.  In  the  fall  of  1911  there  were  just 
two  Linotypes  operated  in  the  entire  archipelago  (excluding  the  Govern¬ 
ment  plant),  these  being  in  the  composing-room  of  the  Cablenews- American, 
the  leading  morning  daily  of  the  country.  (I  might  add  that  up  to  Octo¬ 
ber,  1911,  no  dailies  existed  in  the  Islands  except  in  Manila. )  Every  man 
in  that  room  was  a  native;  so  were  they  in  both  the  other  daily  offices.  Ditto 
in  the  job-shops,  and,  of  course,  in  the  Filipino  paper  offices.  Out  of  curi¬ 
osity,  I  asked  the  city  editor  of  the  Cableneros- American  what  the  operators 
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got,  and  my  recollection  is  that  he  said  two  pesos,  which  is  a  dollar  gold,  a 
day.  But  in  a  city  where  the  street-car  men  get  85  cents  for  ten  hours’  work, 
carpenters  75  cents  to  $1,  common  laborers  50  cents  and  other  callings  in 
proportion  (all  natives,  of  course),  printers’  wages  are  not  surprising.  Natu¬ 
rally,  hand  compositors  receive  less  than  machine  men.  So  much  for  the 
Philippines. 

In  China,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  there  is  not  a  machine  in  exist¬ 
ence  on  a  daily  paper.  Even  the  only  American  daily  — ■  the  China  Press 
at  this  writing  (December,  1911),  depends  entirely  on  hand  composition, 
although  the  publishers  get  out  a  very  good  sheet  of  ten  to  twelve  pages 
six  days  a  week,  including  a  twenty  to  twenty-four  page  edition  on  Sundays, 
To  an  American  it  is,  of  course,  the  only  readable  paper  in  all  China,  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  rest  being  British,  and  sticking  to  their  time-honored  methods 
of  “  reporting,”  in  conjunction  with  having  the  front  page  filled  altogether 
with  advertisements,  and  frequently  the  second  and  third.  The  North  China 
Daily  News,  of  Shanghai,  the  leading  British  paper  in  North  China,  has  its 
first  four  pages  all  devoted  to  advertisements.  All  the  composition  is  done 
by  Chinese,  who  work  cheaper  than  the  Filipinos.  A  stray  proofreader,  or  even 
a  foreman  experienced  in  Oriental  methods,  might  possibly  obtain  work, 
but  Americans  stand  very  little  show  with  British  papers  under  the  best  of 
circumstances,  either  in  China  or  elsewhere.  Japan  is  as  bad  as  China,  if 
not  worse,  as  far  as  American  “  prints  ”  are  concerned. 

In  Australia  or  New  Zealand  an  American  might  secure  work  if  he  were 
satisfied  with  the  wages.  I  noted  recently  in  an  Australian  paper  —  a  spe¬ 
cial  edition  of  the  Perth  Western  Mail — -the  government  scale  for  all  kinds 
of  trades  and  many  occupations;  and  if  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  the 
figures  for  printers  were  52  shillings  a  week,  which  means  $12.48.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  living  may  be  a  little  cheaper  than  in  the  States, 
I  don’t  believe  those  figures  would  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  printer. 

Perhaps  the  accompanying  extract,  from  the  Sydney  Daily  T elegraph,  of  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1911,  while  not  applying  to  printers,  will  give  an  idea  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  wages.  When  bricklayers  get  $2.88,  and  stonemasons  $3.24  (two 
of  the  highest-paid  trades  of  the  States),  printers  can  judge  accordingly. 
No  reference  is  made  in  the  article  to  other  foreign  countries,  because 
in  virtually  all  others  - —  England  excepted,  of  course  - —  a  man  would  have 
to  learn  the  language  of  the  country  before  he  could  do  much  of  anything. 

These  statements  are  given  merely  to  warn  good  Americans  of  the  futility 
of  foreign  travel  on  the  strength  of  their  trade  alone. 


I  fancy  the  proper  means  for  increasing  the  love  we  bear  to  our  native  country,  is,  to  reside 

some  time  in  a  foreign  one.  — ■  Shensione. 


..9. .9.. 9. 


From  painting  by  John  F.  Earhart,  the  printer-artist 

he  delicate  atmosphere  of  the  original  painting  can  only  be  suggested  by  the  three-color  process,  and  as  the  original 
is  intended  to  be  viewed  at  a  little  distance  the  value  of  the  reproduction  must  be  considered  in  the  same  way. 
r.i:ra  od  and  printed  by  The  Henry  O.  Shepard  Company.  Entjravers.  Printers  and  Binders,  Chicago.  Duplicate  plates  for  •ah 
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Editorial 


Labor  always  has  been  and  ever  will  be  the 
great  and  paramount  question.  Not  until  the 
employer  and  the  craftsman  can  meet  eye  to  eye 
to  consider  their  common  interests,  with  the  means 
on  either  side  successfully  to  attack  chicanery  and 
injustice,  will  the  organizations  come  to  unity  of 
purpose  and  action  for  their  common  good  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  craft. 


“  Cheaper  to  buy  it  than  to  make  it,”  said  a 
salesman  recently.  And  he  was  speaking  of  print¬ 
ing-house  products.  It  was  a  rather  striking  way 
of  stating  what  is  trite.  And  the  set  of  facts  on 
which  the  expression  was'  predicated  was  equally 
thought-provoking.  The  speaker  cited  the  case  of 
himself  and  others  who  had  held  responsible  man¬ 
agerial  positions,  and  abandoned  them  to  become 
salesmen  or  brokers.  He  averred  that  they  were 
making  more  money  in  that  capacity  than  as  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  this  paragraph.  There  is  no  chance 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  It  proves  again 
in  new  garb  that  graphic-arts  men  do  not  really 
know  the  market  value  of  their  work.  If  they 
did,  then  they  would  get  that  value  direct  from 
the  customer,  and  not  sell  to  a  third  party  for  a 
profit  percentage  less  than  the  value  named  by  the 
severest  test  —  price  on  the  market. 


It  has  been  said  by  way  of  reproach  that  the 
printer’s  advertising  is  poor  and  ineffective  in 
quality.  At  first  sight,  and  considering  the  aver¬ 
age,  a  plea  of  guilty  will  have  to  be  entered,  as 
the  evidence  is  strong,  if  not  overwhelming.  But 
some  of  the  very  best  advertising  emanates  from 
printing-offices  —  that  is,  speaking  of  the  artistic 
and  mechanical  features.  It  may  be  that  the  criti¬ 
cism,  often  heard,  that  this  advertising  does  not 
“  pull  ”  is  applicable  to  the  finished  catalogue  as 
well  as  to  the  indifferently  printed  booklet.  If  this 
be  so,  we  do  not  have  to  go  far  to  seek  the  possible 
reason.  In  part,  it  is  probably  found  in  the  fact 
that  printers  usually  do  their  own  advertising, 
which  is  frequently  a  most  difficult  undertaking. 
Saturated  with  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  print- 
6-4 


ing,  the  writer  scorns  to  use  them  because  he 
regards  them  as  trite  and  self-evident,  forgetting 
that  they  may  be  a  novel  message  for  the  prospect. 
Even  if  that  elusive  personage  had  heard  or  read 
it  previously,  the  circumstance  may  have  been 
occasional  and  not  sufficiently  frequent  to  carry 
conviction.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  man 
immersed  in  making  printing  to  grasp  the  view¬ 
point  and  comprehend  the  limitations  of  the  buyer. 
Another  factor  is  that  the  printer  is  not  selling 
goods  out  of  stock.  He  contracts  for  jobs,  as  it 
were.  Every  order  has  its  peculiar  problems  and  a 
certain  individuality,  which  adds  immensely  to  the 
printer-advertiser’s  troubles.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  nearer  the  printer  comes  to  stock  proposi¬ 
tions,  such  as  letter-heads,  envelope-cards,  etc.,  the 
better  the  results  from  newspaper  and  other  ordi¬ 
nary  forms  of  advertising.  If  the  practice  of 
printers  in  advertising  is  not  in  line  with  their 
precepts,  it  must  be  conceded  that  their  advertising 
problem  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  successful  advertiser. 


Somewhere  during  the  past  few  years  the 
printer  has  freed  himself  from  the  bonds  of 
“  style,”  which  once  dominated  all  his  efforts  at 
typographical  arrangement.  Time  was  —  and  not 
so  long  ago,  either  —  when  the  job-compositor  or 
ad. -man  felt  that  his  work  was  not  up  to  the  proper 
standard  unless  it  closely  followed  the  prevailing 
“  style.”  If  the  style  at  the  time  happened  to  call 
for  heavy  type-faces,  heavy  type-faces  were  used, 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  work  in  hand.  If 
the  prevailing  fad  was  for  a  text  letter  of  some 
kind,  text  letters  were  used  indiscriminately.  But 
we  have  grown  away  from  this  foolish  practice. 
A  piece  of  work  is  now  judged  by  altogether 
different  standards  than  those  of  popular  fancy, 
and  one  is  free  to  use  such  type-faces  as  he  sees  fit, 
panels  or  no  panels  as  he  chooses,  and  such  gen¬ 
eral  arrangement  or  design  as  will  in  his  judgment 
best  present  the  subject.  As  a  result  the  composi¬ 
tor,  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  trying  to  follow  the 
style,”  devotes  his  attention  to  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  presentation  of  the  subject,  and  the  quality 
of  printing  as  a  whole  is  accordingly  improved. 
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Every  small  job-printer,  every  solicitor  of 
printing  knows  that  he  can  not  have  too  many 
advertising  kinks  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  Many 
and  many  a  journeyman  working  at  his  trade  feels 
that  he  has  within  him  the  stuff  out  of  which  ad.- 
writers  are  made.  He  hesitates  to  declare  himself, 
feeling  that  his  knowledge  is  lopsided  —  too  much 
emphasis  having  been  given  to  the  mechanics  of 
advertising.  There  is  reason  for  his  timidity,  but 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  he  should  remain  a 
bond  slave  of  his  lopsided  limitations.  He  should 
study  the  other  side  —  the  art  of  ad.-writing  and 
the  purpose  of  it.  The  reader  who  desires  to  study 
the  fundamentals  of  advertising  can  not  do  better 
than  follow  the  series  which  began  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  issue.  The  articles  and  the  opportunity  for 
instruction  by  correspondence  make  one  of  the  best 
offerings  we  have  ever  been  able  to  present  to 
our  readers,  and  we  are  hopeful  of  helping  many 
to  better  things  through  this  opportunity. 


Printing  Plants  in  Public  Schools. 

Public-school  boards  in  many  American  munici¬ 
palities  are  discussing  the  advisability  of  installing 
small  printing  plants  in  the  various  schools  under 
their  jurisdiction.  A  number  of  these  boards 
already  have  taken  action,  and  in  some  localities 
where  plants  have  been  in  operation  it  is  reported 
that  success  has  attended  the  experiment.  In  the 
majority  of  schools,  however,  where  the  plan  has 
been  put  into  effect,  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed 
to  determine  whether  success  commensurate  with 
the  necessary  expenditure  of  time  and  money  will 
attend  the  new  departure.  At  any  rate,  it  can 
be  said  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  the  innovation,  although  much  of  this 
is  brought  about  by  disagreement  as  to  the  objects 
to  be  attained,  with  the  natural  result  that  various 
and  conflicting  methods  are  recommended  for  the 
conduct  of  these  school  print-shops. 

The  subject  is  a  perplexing  one  and  should 
have  the  earnest  and  patient  thought  of  all  citizens 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  education. 
The  Inland  Printer  has  not  deemed  it  the  part 
of  wisdom  either  to  encourage  or  discourage  the 
movement.  It  recognizes  that  in  no  other  field  of 
human  endeavor  should  there  be  accorded  greater 
latitude  for  research  and  experimentation  than  in 
the  work  of  public-school  educators.  This  is  not 
to  say,  however,  that  suggestion  and  friendly  criti¬ 
cism  by  the  layman  are  not  desired  or  necessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  true  educator  will  welcome 
open-minded  discussion  by  the  public  of  all  ques¬ 
tions  bearing  on  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
and  we  trust  that  printers  will  keep  in  mind  not 


only  the  best  interests  of  the  printing  art,  but  the 
welfare  of  the  American  schoolboy  when  shaping 
their  attitude  toward  vocational  training  in  our 
public  schools. 


The  American  Cost  Commission. 

The  esteemed  Bulletin  of  the  United  Typothetse 
contains  an  editorial  announcement  saying  that 
the  “American  Printers’  Cost  Commission  has 
ceased  to  exist.”  As  forecast  in  these  pages  some 
months  ago,  the  cost  committee  of  the  United 
Typothetse  will  assume  the  duties  that  have  hereto¬ 
fore  been  discharged  by  the  cost  commission.  The 
passing  of  that  body  sees  the  end  of  a  remarkable 
organization,  which  rendered  an  invaluable  service. 
Originating  in  a  mass-meeting  that  was  called 
rather  hurriedly,  and  which  did  not  appear  to  have 
any  purpose  beyond  being  a  pow-wow  on  costs,  the 
commission  began  an  agitation  which  stirred  the 
trade  from  the  most  northerly  to  the  most  south¬ 
erly  extremity  of  the  continent.  Its  vibrations 
were  felt  across  the  seas  to  such  an  extent  that 
echoes  of  its  doings  were  heard  in  Spain. 

Under  its  direct  supervision  employing  printers 
were  induced  to  attend  meetings  in  unprecedented 
numbers.  Out  of  these  grew  sectional  meetings 
that  were  larger  than  the  “  parent  ”  assemblages. 

Though  results  of  educational  work  are  pro¬ 
verbially  slow,  the  decadent  commission  was  the 
instrument  through  which  the  trend  of  thought  in 
printerdom  has  been  changed.  Hundreds  —  let  us 
hope  thousands  —  of  men  look  on  life  and  their 
life-work  from  a  different  and  better  angle  than 
they  did  four  or  five  years  ago.  Old  ideas  have 
been  abandoned.  The  community-of-interest  spirit 
has  very  largely  superseded  the  old  idea  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  bloodless  guerrilla  warfare.  Apart  from 
its  insistence  on  better  commercial  methods,  the 
commission  has  been  a  preacher  of  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  for  printers,  which  is,  after  all,  the 
basis  of  true  advancement. 

Probably  the  most  important  accomplishment 
of  the  commission  was  a  by-product,  something  not 
mentioned  in  programs  and  rarely  referred  to  in 
the  intensely  earnest  speeches  made  under  its  aus¬ 
pices.  In  the  interchange  of  opinions  a  spirit  of 
amity  was  developed  not  only  between  individuals, 
but  factional  rancor  was  stilled.  True,  an  attempt 
to  form  one  organization  failed  at  Denver,  but  even 
in  the  heat  of  controversy  there  was  but  a  slight 
manifestation  of  that  bitterness  which  one  would 
naturally  expect  in  the  circumstances. 

Perhaps  unique  among  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  American  Printers’  Cost  Commission 
has  performed  a  great  service  for  a  great  industry, 
the  value  of  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  see, 
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for  it  is  a  service  that  is  cumulative  and  will 
increasingly  benefit  the  trade  and  society. 

The  men  who  devoted  their  time,  energy  and 
talent  in  producing  these  results  have  made  the 
craft  their  everlasting  debtor. 


Cooperatioa  the  Printer’s  Hope. 

Inability  to  comprehend  what  forces  make  for 
progress  in  business  or  in  society  probably  is  the 
greatest  barrier  to  a  fuller  and  still  more  effective 
development  of  trade  and  civilization.  To  prove 
this  assertion,  we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  printing  business.  More  than  half  a 
century  ago  a  handful  of  journeymen  printers  dis¬ 
covered  that  cooperation  was  the  only  means 
through  which  they  could  effectively  better  their 
condition.  It  is  not  likely  that  these  early-day 
printers  gave  much  thought  to  the  problems  of  the 
print-shop  owner :  such  were  affairs  of  the  owner 
himself.  But  they  saw  that  their  own  material 
and  moral  well-being  demanded  a  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  policy.  And  with  courage  and  persistence 
the  journeyman  printers  of  America,  through  that 
policy,  have  been  remarkably  successful  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  better  conditions  in  the  workrooms  and 
a  more  adequate  return  for  their  labor. 

With  this  example  of  the  efficacy  of  coopera¬ 
tion  right  under  their  very  noses,  employing  print¬ 
ers  were  unable  to  recognize  its  value  in  solving 
their  own  problems.  Instead,  many  of  them  were 
in  favor  of  directing  their  energies  toward  pre¬ 
venting  even  their  employees  from  cooperating. 

Now,  after  all  these  years,  employers  are  just 
beginning  to  see  the  light.  The  process  of  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  slow  indeed.  It  has  been  hard  to 
leave  the  “  calf  path.”  The  idea  of  sitting  down 
with  a  competitor  and  talking  to  him  about  one’s 
business  affairs  —  such  outrageous  violation  of 
“  good  business  principles  ”  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  This  was  the  old  position,  and  some  are 
still  clinging  to  it. 

But  the  pioneers  of  the  get-together  movement 
are  gratified  to  know  that  the  printer’s  hope  — 
cooperation  —  is  gathering  force  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  cooperative  uplift,  began  so  many  years  ago 
by  a  few  journeymen  printers,  will  envelop  all  of 
printerdom,  _ 

THE  “ONE-TIME”  AD. 

The  “  one-time  ”  advertiser  abandons  the  field  right 
after  the  sowing,  and  the  weeds  of  public  forgetfulness 
grow  over  his  immature  plant.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Some  “  one-time  ”  advertisements 
are  highly  productive,  just  as  some  seeds  yield  ci’ops  a  hun¬ 
dredfold  with  practically  no  care  or  attention  having  been 
bestowed  after  the  planting.  However,  these  only  prove 
the  rule. —  John  A.  Reddan. 


Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

THE  WAHNETA;  ALSO  THE  INSURGENT. 

BT  JOE  M.  JOHNSON. 

IE  Wahneta  is  the  “  bogy  man  ”  of  typo- 
graphical  union  politics.  He  stalks 
through  each  recurring  campaign,  and, 
while  his  enemies  revile  and  denounce 
him,  he  goes  quietly  down  the  line  garner¬ 
ing  votes,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  he 
garners  a-plenty.  Yea,  he  even  garners 
the  vote  of  the  insurgent,  but  the  insur¬ 
gent  doesn’t  know  it. 

So  much  for  Wahnetaism  as  a  feature  of  union  politics. 
It  will  be  mentioned  again  further  on. 

Wahnetaism  may  be  likened  unto  religion,  in  that  it  is 
“  a  warp  running  through  the  weft  of  human  history.” 
There  will  be  no  attempt  to  trace  the  resemblance  further. 

The  practice  of  Wahnetaism  —  in  one  form  or  another, 
under  one  name  or  another  —  is  as  old  as  the  human  race. 
Moses  was  a  Wahneta;  King  Solomon  and  Hiram  of  Tyre 
were  Wahs,  as  was  also  the  Apostle  Paul,  the  last  named 
being  first  an  insurgent. 

Any  man  is  a  Wah  whom  you,  from  your  standpoint, 
choose  to  designate  as  such;  and  Wahnetaism  is  wherever 
you,  from  your  standpoint,  choose  to  find  it. 

From  the  standpoint  of  law  and  order.  Sitting  Bull,  Ger- 
onimo  and  Chief  Joseph  were  insurgents,  but  members  of 
their  respective  tribes  regarded  them  as  Wahs. 

It  was  Wahnetaism  that  prompted  kings  and  emperors 
to  form  ministries.  The  formation  of  cabinets  by  presidents 
of  republics  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  same  prompting,  and 
the  caucus  of  political  parties  can  be  charged  also  to  the 
spirit  of  Wahnetaism. 

When  Christ  came  on  earth  as  a  preacher  and  teacher, 
he  realized  the  magnitude  of  his  task;  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  preach  to  all  people  of  all  nations  at  all  times;  he 
knew  he  could  not  live  in  all  ages;  he  knew  also  that  he 
could  not  trust  the  mob.  So  he  designated  and  called 
together  the  twelve  apostles,  and  sat  in  council  with  them, 
and  taught  them  the  things  that  he  wished  passed  on,  bid¬ 
ding  them  “  go  to  all  nations  and  preach  the  gospel.” 

The  twelve  apostles  formed  the  first  circle  of  Christian 
Wahnetas  of  which  we  have  any  record. 

Many  will  declare  in  picturesque  English  that  there 
hasn’t  been  a  Christian  Wah  since,  but  due  allowance  should 
always  be  accorded  the  visual  perspective  of  the  orator. 
Occasionally  one  acquires  new  glasses  and  gets  a  different 
view. 

His  brothers  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt  because  he  was  a 
Wah  —  that  is,  he  was  his  father’s  favoi’ite,  and  that  fact, 
to  the  brothers,  meant  Wahnetaism.  Joseph  suffered  the 
loss  of  wearing  apparel  and  other  hardships,  but  withstood 
temptation  and  remained  a  Wah,  and  afterward  he  had 
those  same  brothers  eating  out  of  his  hand,  and  they  were 
glad  to  do  it. 

The  Wah  of  to-day  may  have  been  the  insurgent  of  yes¬ 
terday;  the  insurgent  of  to-day  may  become  the  Wah  of 
to-morrow. 

Wahnetaism  is  seldom  acquired  by  seeking;  it  is  usually 
thrust  upon  one. 

When  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Gideon  and 
told  him  to  do  battle  with  the  Midianites  for  the  deliveiy  of 
oppressed  Israel,  Gideon  little  dreamed  that  he  was  about 
to  become  a  Wah.  He  went  forth  to  battle,  armed  only  with 
a  pitcher,  a  torch,  and  a  trumpet.  (The  Wah  of  to-day 
uses  neither  torch  nor  trumpet.)  After  Gideon’s  victory  he 
was  a  judge  in  Israel  for  forty  years.  If  he  had  been  an 
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insurgent,  the  rollers  would  have  been  put  under  him  in 
one-twentieth  of  the  time. 

The  Wah  may  be  likened  unto  the  serpent,  in  that  he 
hath  wisdom,  and  his  wisdom  is  generally  susceptible  of 
practical  application;  and  again  the  Wah  may  be  likened 
unto  the  serpent  which  declines  to  die  merely  because  his 
head  has  been  bruised.  Other  similes  might  be  suggested, 
but  there  is  no  desire  to  overwork  the  serpent. 

Wahnetaism  may  not  harmonize  with  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law;  it  may  not  appeal  to  the  loftiest  sentiment  of  man ; 
it  may  not  catch  the  highest  moods  of  nature,  but  it  does 
catch  votes.  And  the  desire  to  catch  votes  is  a  malady  with 
which  both  Wah  and  insurgent  have  been  afflicted  for  so 
long  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 

The  Wah  does  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  practice  of 
exchanging  horses  in  midstream;  he  knows  somewhat  of 
the  virtue  of  adhesion;  some  claim  that  to  be  his  specialty. 
Anyhow  he  has  been  known  to  hover  near  unto  a  good  thing, 
and  apparently  reck  not  of  the  flight  of  time. 

The  Wah  is  a  modest  man;  and  none  there  be  who  come 
in  his  name,  saying:  “  I  am  he.”  He  doesn’t  declaim  from 
the  housetops.  He  doesn’t  hire  a  hall  and  hold  open  meet¬ 
ings.  He  doesn’t  rush  into  print  with  a  list  of  officers  and 
declarations  of  intention.  He  doesn’t  depend  upon  hysteria 
to  evolve  either  man  or  measure,  and  he  doesn’t  “  tin-pan  ” 
to  victory  either  man  or  measure.  In  short,  he  appears  to 
be  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  advantages  of  publicity,  but 
when  the  day  comes  for  counting  noses  he  is  seldom  caught 
between  the  bases. 

The  difference  between  the  Wah  and  the  insurgent  is 
that  the  former  is  practical  and  the  latter  is  not.  And 
again,  the  difference  between  what  they  stand  for,  respect¬ 
ively,  amounts  to  the  difference  between  success  and  the 
lack  of  it;  also  it  is  the  difference  between  good  politics  and 
bad  politics.  And  in  all  conscience  both  are  sufficiently  bad. 

The  insurgent,  whom  you  love  as  a  brother,  will  some 
time  come  and  tell  you  that  there  was  once  an  organization 
of  Wahs  at  Pohick,  and  that  he  broke  it  up  —  disbanded 
it.  You  can  readily  believe  him,  because  you  know  he  is 
truthful,  but  he  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Wahs  at  Pohick 
didn’t  know  they  were  disbanded  —  and  they  are  there  yet. 
The  individual  Wah  can  be  eliminated,  but  the  spirit  of 
Wahnetaism  will  abide  with  us  all  the  days  of  our  lives. 

Thei’e  are  those  who  proclaim  with  much  emphasis  that 
there  is  actually  an  “  Inner  Circle  ”  of  oath-bound  culprits, 
whose  members  are  deserving  of  things  not  only  unpleasant 
but  unprintable.  They  frequently  wot  not  of  what  they 
proclaim,  and  the  Wahs  won’t  tell;  but  in  spite  of  all  bick¬ 
erings  and  misunderstandings;  in  spite  of  all  protests,  all 
proclamations,  and  all  preachments,  the  practice  of  Wahne¬ 
taism  still  obtains,  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  it  touches 
every  phase  of  human  endeavor.  The  typographical  union 
has  no  monopoly  of  it. 

Incidentally  the  insurgent  means  well.  He  is  zealous, 
and,  as  a  general  proposition,  thoroughly  honest  in  his  con¬ 
victions;  he  is  also  a  necessity  in  that  he  is  a  check  upon 
possible  abuses;  also  he  has  been  with  us  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  he  will  remain.  But  he  declines  to  be  practical. 
Politically,  he  doesn’t  know  the  game,  and  he  will  not  learn 
it.  He  will  not  organize;  he  will  not  agree  with  his  fellows 
on  a  policy;  he  will  not  work  and  vote  in  unison  with  his 
fellows  for  man  or  measure.  Presenting  an  unbroken  front 
to  the  opposition  is  not  in  his  scheme  of  politics.  In  rare 
instances  he  rides  into  office  on  a  wave  of  discontent,  but 
the  ebb  tide  takes  him  out,  and  the  recurring  tides  fail  to 
return  him.  There  is  usually  a  harvest  of  bitter  apples 
awaiting  the  man  who  doesn’t  know  the  game. 


The  Wahneta  is  an  aged  campaigner,  and  he  attended 
the  birth  and  christening  of  the  typographical  union.  The 
two  have  come  down  to  us  hand  in  hand,  and  they  will 
march  down  the  years  in  the  same  fashion,  and  neither  one 
will  ever  die.  It  is  as  impossible  for  an  organization  to  live 
and  thrive  without  Wahnetaism  as  it  is  for  a  mob  to  live 
and  thrive  on  fury  and  disorganization.  It  may  simply  be 
a  gentlemen’s  agreement;  it  may  be  both  ritualistic  and 
oath -bound;  or  it  may  have  been  incorporated  in  New 
Jersey.  There  is  ample  justification  for  either  of  the  three 
conditions,  for  in  some  manner  or  form  —  under  some  name 
or  no  name  —  it  is  a  necessity. 

It  is  left  to  the  individual  to  decide  for  himself  whether 
the  typographical  union  is  good  or  bad;  the  individual  will 
decide  whether,  as  an  organization,  its  importance  in  the 
w'orld  is  something  of  which  he  is  proud  or  ashamed.  But, 
whatever  his  conclusion  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
typographical  union  to-day  is  simply  the  result  of  the 
wisdom,  good  management,  and  old-fashioned  horse  sense 
of  successive  administrations  of  Wahnetaism.  And  that 
doesn’t  mean  that  all  or  any  International  Typographical 
Union  official  was  ever  illegally  affiliated  with  an  “  Inner 
Circle,”  but  it  does  mean  that  prosperity  has  resulted  from 
well-directed,  judicious  management. 

Wahnetaism  has  placed,  in  round  numbers,  fifty-six 
thousand  names  on  the  membership  roll;  it  is  responsible 
for  nine-tenths  of  the  legislation,  and  if  the  insurgents  got 
by  with  the  other  tenth,  it  was  because  the  Wahs  didn’t 
care. 

Lest  we  forget,  the  Wah  is  not  perfect;  he  sometimes 
becomes  arrogant  as  he  becomes  powerful;  he  sometimes 
uses  power  vindictively;  he  makes  many  mistakes,  but 
dying  is  not  one  of  them;  he  sometimes  meets  defeat,  but 
he  doesn’t  forget  to  be  practical,  and  he  generally  puts  some 
of  his  candidates  across  at  the  next  election. 

So,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  it  resolves  itself  into 
personal  opinion.  The  individual  will  decide  for  himself 
whether  he  approves  or  disapproves  of  Wahnetaism. 
Whether  typographical  union  affairs  have  prospered  by  the 
aid  of  Wahnetaism  or  in  spite  of  it  will  also  be  the  personal 
opinion  of  the  individual.  A  fair  decision,  however,  can  not 
be  arrived  at  without  consideration  of  progress  achieved, 
nor  without  giving  due  credit  to  those  who  have  made  that 
progress  possible.  In  order  to  do  that,  bickerings,  prejudice 
and  the  personal  element  should  be  eliminated  —  and  the 
personal  element  is  the  bitterest  pill  in  the  box. 

The  typographical  union  has  fairly  good  trade  condi¬ 
tions,  with  compai’atively  few  in  idleness;  it  has  a  home 
for  union  printers  who  are  tubercular,  aged,  afflicted,  or 
destitute;  it  has  a  liberal  mortuary  benefit;  it  has  a  goodly 
fund  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  those  having  reached 
the  age  of  sixty;  it  is  a  leader  in  industrial  education,  and, 
finally,  it  has  an  eight-hour  day  that  cost  nearly  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

These  be  great  riches,  and  hysteria  didn’t  produce  them. 


COULDN’T  PROVE  IT  BY  CASEY. 

The  case  concerned  a  will,  and  Casey  was  called  as  a 
witness. 

“  Was  the  deceased  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  himself 
when  he  was  alone?  ”  asked  the  lawyer. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Casey. 

“Come,  come;  you  don’t  know,  and  yet  you  pretend 
that  you  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him?  ”  said  the 
lawyer. 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  Casey,  “  I  never  happened  to  be  with 
him  when  he  was  alone.”  —  National  Monthly. 
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LESSON  II. - BY  DAN  E.  PARIS. 


MONG  advertising-  men  the  word  “  copy  ” 
is  understood  to  mean  the  text  or  “  word¬ 
ing  ”  of  the  advertisement,  in  distinction 
from  the  display.  To  a  printer  “  copy  ” 
means  that  which  is  to  be  “  set  up,” 
including-  display  and  illustrations,  so 
that  those  students  of  this  course  who  are 
printers  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  adver¬ 
tising-  sense  of  the  word  “  copy  ”  is  restricted  to  the  text 
matter  alone. 

Of  all  the  work  to  be  accomplished  in  planning  and 
writing  advertisements  the  preparation  of  the  copy  is 


Jamaica,  that  “smiling  garden  of 
loveliness,”  is  the  first  port  which 
breaks  the  journey  on  our  22-Day 
Ci'uise  to  Santa  Marta  and  the 
l^anama  Canal.  You  may  spend  two 
days  ashore  here  (or  longer  if  you 
wish)  and  then  you  are  off  for  Colon, 
where,  using  the  steamer  as  5'our 
hotel,  you  have  two  days  to  inspect 
the  work  which  will  soon  divide  two 
continents.  This  gives  time  to  cross 
the  Isthmus  and  visit  the  fascinating 
town  of  Panama.  Returning  by  .way 
of  the  Colombian  Coast  a  stop  is 
made  at  Santa  Marta  and  again  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  live  days 
later  you  are  back  in  New  York. 

$135  covers  everything  on  the 
cruise. 

Additional  weexly  sailings  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  to  Ldmon,  Costa  Rica. 

24-Day  Cruise  to-  Jamaica,  Panama 
Canal  and  Costa  Rica  every  Satur¬ 
day  from  New  Yorlt,  SHO.Od. 

United  Fruit  Company 

STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  7 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


Long  Wharf.  17  Battery  P» 

Or  Any  Authorized  Tourist  Agency. 


Most  every  one  who  reads  this  advertise¬ 
ment  will  want  to  take  the  trip.  The  copy¬ 
writer  has  succeeded  in  creating  desire. 


probably  the  most  important.  And  it  is  a  stumbling- 
block  for  many  advertising  men.  The  chief  trouble  lies  in 
their  failure  to  learn  or  recognize  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  which  must  be  applied  to  the  work.  There  is  a  mis¬ 
taken  impression  held  by  many  that  literary  experience  is 
required.  So-called  clever  writing  and  rhetorical  effects 


are  sought  by  the  novice,  and  often  by  the  untrained  adver¬ 
tising  man. 

Let  it  be  understood  here  that  good  copy  is  the  result 
of  an  understanding  of  human  nature  and  the  article  to 
be  advertised. 

To  gain  a  working  knowledge  of  human  nature  will 
seem  a  gigantic  task  at  first  glance,  and  were  this  knowl¬ 
edge  to  be  sought  without  careful  guidance  there  is  little 
question  but  that  the  student  would  quickly  find  himself 
troubled  and  perplexed.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  advertising  instruction  a  definite  and  practical  method 
has  been  found  of  teaching  the  student  to  recognize  the 
sources  of  action  in  the  mind  which  lead  to  desire,  and 
therefore  to  acquirement  or  purchase. 

With  the  exception  of  the  barest  necessities  of  life, 
acquirement,  or  purchase,  as  we  shall  call  it  hereafter,  is 
always  preceded  by  desire,  and  it  is  largely  with  this  basic 
truth  that  we  are  concerned.  The  fulfilment  of  desire  is 
restricted  by  two  conditions:  by  the  limitations  of  income 
and  by  unwillingness  to  part  with  money.  In  either  case 
it  is  necessary  to  arouse  desire  to  the  highest  pitch,  for 
where  the  income  is  limited  the  process  of  selection  enters, 
and  that  for  which  the  strongest  desire  has  been  aroused 
will  be  purchased  to  the  necessary  exclusion  of  those  things 
less  desired;  where  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  part  with 
money  it  is  obvious  that  desire  must  be  strong  enough  to 
overpower  it.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  phases  of 
human  nature  with  which  the  advertising  man  must  deal 
are  those  sources  of  action  ending  in  desire. 

Sources  of  action  may  be  divided  into  six  primary 
groups.  In  the  study  of  these  as  they  are  given  here  it 
must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  each  group  is  subject 
to  innumerable  subdivisions.  Some  of  these  subdivisions 
are  illustrated  in  the  explanatory  matter  which  follows 
each  listing,  and  the  student  will  experience  no  trouble  in 
classifying  other  subdivisions  when  he  has  mastered  the 
six  primary  groups. 

Group  No.  1. —  The  love  of  pleasure  and  the  aversion 
to  pain.  It  is  argued  that  all  desire  may  be  traced  back 
to  this  single  group.  From  an  academic  standpoint  there 
are  some  grounds  for  this  stand,  but  for  purposes  of  prac¬ 
tical  analysis  it  is  better  to  accept  the  restricted  scope,  and 
credit  the  thoughts  of  pleasure  and  pain  with  only  those 
desires  that  seem  to  emanate  from  the  feelings  commonly 
understood  as  “  pleasure  ”  and  “  pain.”  For  example,  the 
desire  for  a  spin  through  the  country  in  an  automobile,  or 
for  the  comfort  of  a  well-padded  leather  office  chair,  or 
the  enjoyment  of  a  good  novel,  may  be  credited  to  pleas¬ 
ure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  writing  of  the  leather  office 
chair  we  point  out  that  good  office  furniture  lends  an 
appearance  of  prosperity  which  will  help  in  getting  busi¬ 
ness,  we  should  credit  the  desire  to  get  business,  to  which 
we  are  appealing,  not  to  pleasui’e,  though  it  may  be  called 
a  pleasure  to  get  business,  but  to  Group  6,  which,  as  we 
will  shortly  see,  is  the  more  immediate  source  of  the  desire 
in  question. 

The  chief  desire  credited  to  the  aversion  to  pain  is  the 
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love  of  health.  On  every  side  we  find  examples  of  the 
profitableness  of  this  appeal.  The  aid  that  chewing  gum 
is  supposed  to  give  digestion  is  exploited  fully  as  much  as 
the  flavor  of  the  gum.  There  is  hardly  an  advertisement  of 
a  food  product  that  does  not  contain  some  reference  to 
health-giving  properties  of  the  food,  and  many  campaigns 
are  based  upon  this  appeal. 

Group  No.  2. —  The  gratification  of  the  five  senses  of 
taste,  smell,  sight,  touch  and  hearing.  The  principal 
appeal  under  this  group  will  be  made  to  taste,  sight  and 


Note  the  appeal  to  Group  2.  The  copy¬ 
writer  has  endeavored  to  make  the  reader’s 
“  mouth  water  ”  for  the  confections. 

smell.  A  food  or  delicacy  must  taste  good,  it  must  look 
inviting,  and,  lastly,  if  it  has  an  odor,  it  must  be  pleasing. 
For  instance,  the  following  line  makes  little  appeal: 

Figs,  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  copy-writer  having  an  understanding  of  human 
nature  would  make  his  appeal  more  on  this  order: 

Full,  rich  Smyrna  Figs,  fresh  and  fragrant,  in  origi¬ 
nal  wooden  cartons  —  free  from  handling  and  dust,  20 
cents  per  pound. 

Group  No.  3. —  The  love  of  commendation,  praise,  glory 
and  esteem.  The  appeals  under  this  group  are  many  and 
varied,  and  yet  they  must  be  made  tactfully  and  with 
great  care.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  with  many  peo¬ 
ple  the  greater  part  of  the  desire  to  possess  beautiful 
china,  fine  fuimiture,  and  similar  articles  is  caused  more 
by  the  effect  they  will  have  on  others  than  by  the  actual 
knowledge  of  possession.  So  it  is  with  clothes.  The  aver¬ 
age  well-dressed  man  or  woman  enjoys,  consciously  or  not, 
the  effect  of  the  raiment  upon  others  vastly  more  than  its 
effect  upon  himself  or  herself.  Elegance  in  dress  is  infi¬ 
nitely  more  appreciated  at  a  notable  reception  than  at  a 
camp  in  the  woods.  In  advertising  to  the  rural  trade, 
where  the  ideas  of  the  people  are  to  some  extent  primitive, 
less  suppression  or  delicacy  is  required;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  appeal  should  be  of  a  suggestive  order  rather 
than  a  bold  statement  of  fact. 

Group  No.  4. —  The  love  of  property  or  of  gain.  The 
appeal  in  widest  use  under  this  group  is  made  to  the  bar¬ 
gain  instinct,  and  that  it  has  been  carried  too  far  is  an 
opinion  gaining  ground  with  many  leading  merchants.  At 


the  same  time,  as  long  as  it  continues  to  attract  trade  it 
will  hold  a  certain  measure  of  its  popularity.  There  is  a 
strong  desire  in  most  minds  to  gain  something  for  noth¬ 
ing,  or  for  less  than  is  supposed  to  be  its  face  value,  and 
this  is  taken  advantage  of  not  only  by  the  bargain  adver¬ 
tiser  but  by  the  promoter  of  all  manner  of  get-rich-quick 
schemes. 

Then  there  is  the  legitimate  love  of  property  and  gain 
which  is  shown  by  the  manufacturer  who  buys  an  office 
system  enabling  his  employees  to  accomplish  more  work  in 
less  time,  or  by  the  printer  who  buys  a  device  for  cutting 
the  cost  of  production,  or  by  the  householder  who  buys  a 
furnace  that  will  cut  down  the  consumption  of  coal  —  in 
fact  there  are  so  many  methods  of  appeal  and  they  are  so 
easily  perceived  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  caution  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  make  his  subdivisions  broadly  between  the  com¬ 
mendable  and  the  uncommendable  desires  for  property 
and  gain;  or,  to  bring  out  the  meaning  more  clearly, 
between  the  petty  avarices  of  the  bargain-hunter  and  the 
more  material  and  praiseworthy  economies  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  man  or  woman. 

Group  No.  5. —  The  love  of  power.  With  this  group  the 
copy-writer  will  find  himself  the  least  concerned,  because 
there  are  few  things  likely  to  be  advertised  which  will 
materially  gratify  this  desire.  However,  we  all  love  power, 
and,  in  a  small  way,  are  susceptible  to  a  suggestion  of 


PROSPECTIVE  TENANTS 

Nobody  better  understands 
than  we  ourselves  the  appre¬ 
hension  which  prospective  ten¬ 
ants  sometimes  feel  in  renting 
space  in  unfinished  buildings. 

We  realize  fully  that  non- 
compliance  with  a  promised 
possession  date  means,  that 
prospective  tenants  may  find  I 
themselvesliterallyinthestreet.  I 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  I 
wish  to  remind  prospective 
tenants  of  buildings  now  being 
erected  by  us,  that  we  have 
never  yet  failed  to  deliver  a 
building  on  time,  and  that  we 
are  hardly  likely  to  begin  now. 

THOMPSON-STARRETT 

COMPANY 

Building  Construction 

Fifty-One  Wall  Street 


This  copy  suggests  reliability  in  a  concrete 
way  and  brings  out  an  important  element  of 
appeal  to  the  prospective  tenant. 

that  which  might  bring  us  more.  A  well-known  clothing 
house  now  conducting  a  national  advertising  campaign 
uses  this  appeal  by  showing  that  a  well-dressed  man  will 
be  given  more  power  by  his  superiors  than  his  less  pre¬ 
possessing  fellow  workers.  Educational  institutions  point 
out  the  power  given  by  knowledge  and  training.  The 
appeal  to  the  love  of  power  is  strong  when  it  can  be  used, 
and  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Group  No.  6. — -  The  attachment  of  relations.  As  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  grandparents  and  children,  between 


S)  Taste  a 

Pleasant  Thoih^ht 
E\?Gr<y  Bite  a^Happy 
Memoryyl^ze  Othei' 
just  like'theni  Their  de- 
ficiousness  isepualled 
only  by  their  richness 
purity,  wholesomeness 
Tfi/ them: you'll  enjoif  them' 
yA.i  Dru^^ists  and 
-^Confectfdners  in  em 
bossed  art-color  bo^es 
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man  and  wife,  etc.  Under  this  group  come  the  selling  of 
life  insurance,  the  education,  care  and  desire  for  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  child.  There  are  so  many  things  that  will 
add  to  the  health,  comfort  and  happiness  of  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  us  or  of  those  whom  we  love  that  the 
appeal  here  is  wide.  Moreover,  it  is  a  strong  appeal,  and 
the  copy-writer  will  do  well  to  give  it  his  fullest  considera¬ 
tion. 

Before  the  actual  preparation  of  the  copy  is  begun  the 
copy-writer  should  outline  clearly  in  his  own  mind  just 
what  appeal  is  to  be  made.  To  do  this  successfully  he 
must  analyze  his  article  for  those  elements  which,  from 
his  study  of  human  nature,  he  judges  to  be  most  likely  to 
arouse  desire.  These  are  called  elements  of  appeal. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  and  care  should  be  put  into 
the  analysis  of  the  article  for  its  elements  of  appeal.  It  is 
like  the  architect’s  plans  —  responsible  for  most  that  is 
good  in  the  finished  structure.  As  an  example,  we  will 
illustrate  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  an 
advertisement  for,  say,  a  steel  filing  cabinet. 

The  first  consideration  is.  Shall  we  direct  our  appeal  to 
the  general  business  man  and  point  out  the  desirability  of 
a  systematic  and  efficient  filing  system,  or  shall  we  confine 
our  appeal  to  present  users  of  filing  devices  and  point  out 
the  superiority  of  steel  over  wood?  Upon  thinking  the 
matter  over,  it  seems  that  there  are  enough  present  users 
to  make  the  appeal  to  them  profitable;  that  the  use  of 
steel  devices  is  new  and  therefore  likely  to  bring  quicker 
returns  and  credit  to  the  store  for  keeping  up  to  date; 
that  if  a  present  user  is  convinced  his  order  will  probably 
be  larger  than  that  of  a  beginner,  and  that  we  may  secure 
an  advantage  over  our  competitors,  or,  if  they  are  pushing 
steel  devices,  prevent  them  from  gaining  upon  us.  So  our 
analysis  will  be  confined  to  the  superiority  of  steel  over 
wood. 

What  gives  this  superiority?  Chiefly,  the  protection  of 
valuable  documents  and  books  from  the  ravages  of  fire. 
We  see  at  once  how  we  can  appeal,  under  Group  No.  4,  by 
showing  the  great  loss  that  would  be  sustained  by  the 
destruction  of  vital  records. 

But  the  idea  of  steel  is  new,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  objections  that  always  arise  when  an  innova¬ 
tion  is  proposed.  We  find  that  in  the  brand  of  cabinets 
we  carry  there  are  no  rivets,  bolts  or  nuts  exposed;  that 
the  ends  are  rounded  and  pressed  together  so  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  pull  them  apart;  that,  therefore, 
there  are  no  cracks  and  rivets  to  work  loose.  So  much  for 
durability. 

For  appearance  we  find  that  our  cabinets  are  made  to 
match  oak  and  mahogany  so  closely  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  tell  them  from  wood;  that  where  steel  cabi¬ 
nets  are  used  throughout,  the  regular  steel  finish  is  more 
attractive  than  wood;  that  the  finish  is  so  applied  that  it 
is  much  less  likely  of  defacement  than  wood,  and  retains 
its  original  color  permanently. 

For  convenience,  we  find  that  nearly  all  wood  devices 
may  be  duplicated  in  steel;  that  they  come  in  units,  so 
that  you  buy  only  what  you  require,  and  add  more  as 
needed;  that  the  finish  of  steel  is  nonabsorbent  and  much 
easier  than  wood  to  keep  clean. 

After  the  analysis  has  been  made  in  as  thorough  a 
manner  as  possible,  the  next  step  is  to  decide  what  ele¬ 
ments  of  appeal  are  to  be  used,  and  which  ones  empha¬ 
sized.  Here  is  where  practice  will  bring  perfection.  The 
work  on  copy  up  to  this  point  has  been,  to  some  extent, 
automatic,  though  important,  but  now  the  student  must 
cultivate  his  advertising  sense.  In  preparing  the  adver¬ 
tisements  called  for  in  the  questions  at  the  end  of  this 


lesson,  and  at  the  end  of  the  others  to  follow,  it  must  be 
always  borne  in  mind  that  copy  is  salesmanship  in  print; 
that  just  those  things  which  the  successful  salesman  in 
the  store  says  to  his  customer  face  to  face  should  be  put 
on  paper.  We  do  not  want  to  make  this  seem  hard,  for 
our  instructors  in  criticizing  the  work  on  the  questions 
will  so  drill  the  student  that  his  “  advertising  sense  ”  will 
be  thoroughly  cultivated  before  the  course  is  finished,  but 
we  do  want  to  point  out  that  copy-writing  is  not  a  matter 


IS 

A  Library  Bureau  Steel 
Filing  Cabinet  is  rigid 
because  the  weight  of 

the  drawers  is  carried  on  a 
str.ong  steel  frame,  structurally 
independent  of  the  enameled 
steel  casing  which  incloses  it.  The 
drawers  work  even  more  easily  when 
loaded  than  when  empty.  Full 
information  with  illustrations  by  mail ; 
but  we  like  to  show.the  complete  instal¬ 
lation  of  steel  cabinets  at  our  store. 


Library  Bureau 

Business  Systems,  Office,  Bank  and  Library  Furniture 
in  Wood  and  Steel 

316  Broadway  Phone  1400  Worth 


This  is  one  of  a  series,  and  but  one  element  of  appeal  is  em¬ 
phasized.  In  a  general  advertisement  it  would  be  better  to 
include  other  elements. 

of  “  slinging  English  ”  and  “  classy  ”  writing.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  the  man  with  a  purely  literary  talent  is  not 
commercially  inclined,  and  will  not  make  a  good  adver¬ 
tising  man.  A  man  may  entertain  the  public  with  clever 
stories,  he  may  write  so  interestingly  that  every  one  will 
gladly  read  and  linger  over  his  work,  but  he  may  not  be 
able  to  sell  a  dollar’s  worth  of  goods;  he  may,  and  proba¬ 
bly  does,  lack  the  salesman’s  instinct. 

Eminent  authointies  in  the  advertising  world  say  that 
copy-writers  are  made,  not  bom.  We  want  our  students 
to  realize  this.  Confidence  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
battle  of  life,  and  if  our  students  will  remember  that  study 
and  work  are  all  that  are  required  to  make  them  proficient 
and  successful  in  their  chosen  field,  we  need  have  no  fear 
that  they  will  not  prove  a  credit  to  the  school.  Right  here 
it  may  be  well  to  add  that  we  can  teach  a  student,  guide 
him,  and  help  him  over  the  hard  places;  we  will  spend  all 
the  time  with  him  that  he  requires,  but  we  can  not  make 
him  work.  That  is  “  up  to  him.”  Fortunately,  most  men 
who  are  interested  in  advertising  are  keen  and  progressive, 
the  vei-y  nature  of  the  work  arouses  ambition  and  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  work  in  such  an 
atmosphere. 

In  making  the  analysis  of  the  article  for  its  elements 
of  appeal,  general  statements  should  be  avoided  and  specific 
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facts  sought  after.  An  examination  of  the  article,  a  talk 
with  the  buyer,  and  study  of  the  manufacturers’  catalogues 
and  literature  will  suggest  specific  facts.  In  the  case  of 
the  steel  filing  device,  for  example,  it  means  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  “  very  durable.”  But  to  say  that  steel  devices 
work  better  the  heavier  the  load;  that  the  hidden  parts 
are  enameled  to  prevent  rust;  that  a  test  was  made  which 
demonstrated  a  steel  drawer  could  be  operated  twenty-five 
thousand  times  without  showing  appreciable  wear,  against 
five  thousand  times  with  wood  construction;  these  things 
convince,  where  general  statements  fail.  Reasons  that 
ring  true  sell  goods. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  specific  statements,  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  not  all  articles  are  subject  to 
being  sold  on  points  of  material,  construction,  etc.  In 
advertising  diamonds  the  perfection  and  brilliancy  of  the 
gem  should  be  used  to  create  desire,  but  to  bring  the  pros¬ 
pective  to  a  purchasing  point,  the  reliability  of  the  jew¬ 
eler  is  just  as  strong  an  element  of  appeal  as  a  specific 
point  in  connection  with  the  diamond  itself  —  this  is  an 
appeal  to  Group  No.  4,  for  the  love  of  property  or  gain 
naturally  includes  an  aversion  to  loss. 

In  most  cases  the  price  of  an  article  is  a  factor  in 
making  the  sale.  Regardless  of  whether  there  is  any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  bargain  or  not,  it  is  generally  best  to  quote 
prices,  because  they  give  a  completeness  to  the  appeal 
which  tends  to  make  decision  easier  and  therefore  more 
frequent.  Many  people  hesitate  to  ask  a  price,  fearing 
that  it  would  be  larger  than  was  expected;  but,  if  they 
knew,  they  would  accommodate  themselves  to  the  pur¬ 
chase.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  quote  a  definite  price, 
and  a  general  listing  as  “  from  $1  to  $10  ”  is  necessary. 
However,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  giving  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  expensiveness,  and  even  a  general  listing  should  be 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  usual  purchase.  For 
instance,  a  store  may  carry  three  or  four  heavily  gold 
mounted  and  engraved  fountain  pens  selling  as  high  as 
$25,  but  it  would  be  very  unwise  in  a  general  fountain- 
pen  advertisement  to  list  the  goods  from  $2  to  $25,  when 
their  average  sale  was  from  $2  to  $6. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  arouse  desire  to  the  highest 
pitch? 

2.  Select  five  articles  that  make  their  appeal  to  Group 
No.  1,  and  give  a  brief  reason  for  your  selection. 

3.  Clip  four  newspaper  advertisements  that  you  con¬ 
sider  good,  and  indicate  the  group  or  groups  to  which  they 
make  their  appeal. 

4.  Make  a  complete  analysis  for  elements  of  appeal  of 
one  of  the  five  articles  selected  in  answer  to  question  No.  2. 

5.  Write  (including  heading)  and  lay  out  an  adver¬ 
tisement  for  the  article  you  analyzed  in  answering  ques¬ 
tion  No.  4. 

6.  Write  and  lay  out  an  advertisement  for  a  fountain 
pen. 

7.  Why  are  specific  statements  preferable  to  general 
statements? 

8.  Can  all  goods  be  sold  upon  points  of  construction, 
material,  etc.? 

9.  If  you  answer  question  No.  8  in  the  negative,  name 
two  articles  which  can  not  be  so  sold,  and  give  reasons  for 
your  decision. 

10.  What  do  you  think  about  quoting  prices  in  adver¬ 
tisements? 


THE  GROWTH  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

The  elimination  of  waste  is  the  problem  which  every 
modern  business  man  is  trying  to  solve.  Man  has  leaimed 
how  to  generate  gigantic  power  by  the  use  of  running 
water,  steam  and  gas,  but  much  of  it  has  hitherto  gone  to 
waste  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  subdividing  it.  When 
only  one  or  two  machines  in  a  factory  are  in  use,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  expend  enough  power  to  drive  every  machine 
in  the  shop.  Until  the  development  of  electric  generators 
and  motors  it  was  impossible  to  subdivide  power,  except  by 
the  use  of  separate  engines,  which  made  the  cost  prohib¬ 
itory.  Electricity  has  proved  that  it  can  divide  power  as 
can  nothing  else. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  use  of  electricity  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students 
who  have  taken  courses  at  the  International  Correspond¬ 
ence  Schools  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  225,070  have  taken 
courses  in  electrical  engineering  as  against  126,788  who 
have  taken  courses  in  mechanical  engineering  and  124,045 
who  have  taken  courses  in  steam  engineering.  The  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers’  Handbook,  published  by  that  institution, 
points  out  that  the  individual-motor  drive,  under  ordinary 
working  conditions,  is  more  than  three  times  as  efficient 
as  the  line-shaft-and-belt  drive.  It  says :  “  The  power 

required  to  drive  the  line-shafting  and  belts  in  a  factory 
where  the  motive  power  is  all  in  one  soui’ce  is  about  equal 
to  the  power  required  to  drive  all  the  machines  in  the  shop 
at  their  maximum  output;  that  is,  if  all  the  tools  vvorking 
simultaneously  at  maximum  output  require  one  hundred 
horse-power,  the  belts  and  shafting  will  require  about  one 
hundred  horse-power  more,  and  this  power,  which  is  all 
lost  in  friction,  must  be  supplied  all  the  time,  even  though 
only  a  few  of  the  machines  are  working.  On  the  other 
hand,  if,  in  the  same  shop,  each  tool  is  equipped  with  a 
motor,  only  about  forty-three  horse-power  will  be  lost  in 
transmission  from  the  motive  power  of  the  dynamo  to  the 
tools  when  they  are  all  working  at  maximum  output;  that 
is,  one  hundred  and  forty-three  horse-power  is  consumed, 
and  one  hundred  horse-power,  or  seventy  per  cent,  of  this 
is  supplied  to  the  tools,  against  fifty  per  cent  with  belts  and 
shafting.  But,  in  machine-shop  work,  it  is  found  that  so 
many  machines  are  always  idle  or  working  on  light  load 
that  only  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total  capacity  of  all 
the  machines  is  in  use  at  the  same  time;  that  is,  the  load 
factor  is  approximately  thirty  per  cent.  With  line-shafting 
and  belts,  the  total  power  supplied  to  the  shop  is  then  one 
hundred  and  thirty  horse-power,  of  which  thirty  horse¬ 
power,  or  twenty-three  per  cent,  is  used  by  the  tools;  with 
individual-motor  drive,  the  losses  decrease  approximately 
as  the  load.  At  thirty-per-cent  load,  the  loss  would  be 
thirty  per  cent  of  forty-three  horse-power,  or  thirteen 
horse-power,  and  the  total  power  is  forty-three  horse¬ 
power,  of  which  thirty  horse-power,  or  seventy  per  cent,  is 
used.  In  other  words,  the  individual-motor  drive,  under 
ordinary  working  conditions,  is  more  than  three  times  as 
efficient  as  the  line-shaft-and-belt  drive. 

“  However,  it  would  not  usually  be  economical  to  install 
a  small  motor  on  each  of  a  number  of  very  small  machines; 
better  results  are  often  obtained  by  driving  a  number  of 
small  machines  in  a  group  from  a  comparatively  short 
line-shaft  driven  by  a  larger  motor.” 


DEFINED. 

Teacher  —  “  Johnny,  what’s  a  hypocrite?  ” 

Johnny  —  “A  boy  wot  comes  to  school  wid  a  smile  on  his 
face.”  —  Ex. 
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BY  ROSCOB  SCOTT. 


PART  11. 

NONCOLOR  JOBS. 


N  the  lig'hting  of  printing-office  composing- 
rooms  and  pressrooms  the  tendency  has 
been  to  concentrate  the  light  on  certain 
spots,  such  as  type-cases  and  make-up 
stones  —  wherever  it  seemed  to  be  most 
needed  —  and  to  leave  the  rest  of  the 
establishment  in  comparative  darkness. 
That  this  is  misjudged  economy  becomes 
evident  when  it  is  realized  that  the  most  modern  printing 
plants  —  in  which  everything  is  laid  out  with  an  eye  to  the 
saving  of  labor,  time,  materials  and  energy  —  are  finding  it 
worth  while  to  provide  the  whole  shop  with  a  fairly  uniform 


the  whole  shop  at  the  working  level,  the  canvas  would 
not  look  like  a  patchwork  of  dark  and  light  spots,  but 
would  be,  so  to  speak,  smoothly  illuminated.  General  light¬ 
ing  requires  that  the  lamps  be  placed  high,  that  they  be  of 
ample  size,  and  that  they  be  scientifically  spaced.  By  a 
specific  system  is  meant  the  very  antithesis  of  a  general 
system;  it  employs  lamps  hung  low  over  each  individual 
bench  or  table,  the  intervening  spaces  being  left  in  compara¬ 
tive  darkness.  A  composite  lighting  system  is  merely  a 
combination  of  the  general  and  specific  systems,  individual 
drop  lights  being  used  to  supplement  the  general  illumina¬ 
tion  afforded  by  the  units  located  nearer  the  ceiling.  Of 


Fig.  5. —  Composinjj-room,  showing  specific  lighting  before  ilUnnination  was  remodeled. 


illumination,  using  extension  cords  or  portables  only  where 
absolutely  necessary,  as  for  instance  under  the  feed-boards 
of  presses.  In  other  words,  the  modern  tendency  is  toward 
a  general  or  a  composite,  rather  than  a  specific  illumina¬ 
tion.  This  leads  us  to  a  definition  of  the  three  terms, 
“general,”  “specific”  and  “composite,”  as  applied  to  indus¬ 
trial  lighting. 

By  a  general  system  is  meant  one  in  which  the  lamps  are 
so  located  that  the  room  is  more  or  less  uniformly  lighted, 
so  that  if  you  were  to  stretch  a  plain  horizontal  canvas  over 


these  three  systems  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  general 
system  is  the  most  like  daylight.  The  following  considera¬ 
tions  also  show  its  practical  superiority: 

(1)  The  “  spotted  ”  lighting  effect  is  physiologically 
bad.  The  eyes  of  the  craftsman,  who  has  to  leave  his 
strongly  illuminated  work  at  intervals,  must  continually 
be  accommodating  and  reaccommodating  themselves  to 
changed  conditions,  and  the  wonderful  ocular  mechanism 
becomes  strained  thereby.  By  no  means  is  it  strange,  in 
view  of  the  prevalence  of  pure  specific  lighting  in  the  past. 
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that  many  persons  can  trace  the  weakness  of  their  eyesight 
to  the  time  when  they  set  copy  or  read  proof  in  a  print- 
shop. 

(2)  Specific  —  that  is,  localized  —  lighting,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  genez’al  lighting,  of  the  shop,  is  objectionable 
also  on  account  of  the  gloomy  atmosphere  with  which  it 
invests  the  rooms.  Most  printers  work  under  high  tension 
a  great  part  of  the  time  and  are  consequently  even  more 
affected  by  surrounding  conditions  than  are  workmen  in 
other  ti-ades. 

Both  of  the  above  considerations  are  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  that  factor  so  necessary  for  the  successful 
operation  of  any  business  —  the  personal  efficiency  of  the 
men. 

Every  man  deserving  of  a  place  in  a  printing  business 
wishes  to  work  at  his  best  normal  efficiency,  but  the  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation  must  be  the 


item  of  considerable  size  in  the  decreased  production  dur¬ 
ing  after-dark  hours  —  an  item  that  managers  are  apt  to 
attribute  to  less  strict  superintendence  of  the  night  shift. 

Fig.  6  shows  plainly  enough  how  conditions  were  im¬ 
proved  in  the  particular  shop  above  referred  to. 

The  great  variety  of  sizes  in  which  incandescent  lamps 
may  be  obtained,  with  standard  reflectors  for  each  size, 
makes  them  remarkably  adapted  for  the  production  of  uni¬ 
form  illumination  in  rooms  of  almost  any  height  or  floor 
plan. 

(4)  Considered  merely  as  a  precaution  against  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  pressroom,  general  lighting  will  justify  itself. 
It  is  good  accident  insurance  and  it  is  good  liability  insur¬ 
ance.  Operators  who  feed  and  adjust  moving  machinery 
are  safer  if  that  machinery  is  located  in  a  uniformly  lighted 
room  than  they  are  if  obliged  to  go  blundering  about  shaft- 
ends  and  pinions  in  a  sort  of  artificial  twilight. 


I-’iG.  6. —  The  same  rooin  shown  in  Fig.  5,  after  the  installation  of  a  general  system  of  illumination. 


best  practicable  before  he  can  do  so.  Pure  specific  lighting, 
which  as  a  rule  is  both  physiologically  and  psychologically 
bad,  certainly  can  not  be  conducive  to  top-notch  efficiency, 
and  the  workman  who  realizes  the  handicap  to  which 
such  lighting  subjects  him  is  certainly  justified  in  filing  a 
protest. 

(3)  Specific  lighting  is  frequently  responsible  for  wasted 
time.  The  “  why  and  the  wherefore  ”  will  be  evident  by 
reference  to  Fig.  5,  which  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph 
of  a  composing-room  as  formerly  equipped  with  low-hung 
carbon  lamps  in  12-inch  porcelain  cone  reflectors  concen¬ 
trating  the  light  strongly  on  type-cases  and  stones,  The 
only  spots  in  the  room  where  work  can  be  done  with  ease 
are  the  small,  brilliantly  lighted  areas  directly  underneath 
the  lamps.  If  now  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  compositor 
to  operate  outside  of  one  of  these  “  light  cases,”  he  must 
pull  the  lamp  over  and  tie  it  in  the  new  position  with  a 
string.  The  waste  time  caused  by  adjustment  of  the  lamps 
and  the  poor  work  done  in  the  dark  spaces  constitute  an 


(5)  Localized  lighting  conduces  to  the  accumulation  of 
dirt,  dust  and  litter  in  the  darker  parts  of  the  shop. 

Ten  or  even  five  years  ago,  the  objection  might  have 
been  urged  against  general  lighting  that  its  cost  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  “  scattered  light  ”  arrangement  was  excess¬ 
ive.  So  it  was;  for  the  only  electric  lamps  then  available 
consumed  so  much  current,  or  gave  so  little  light  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  current  they  did  consume,  that  the  printer  who 
sought  to  illuminate  his  entire  shop-area  adequately  (which 
in  practice  means  the  use  of  lamps  and  reflectors  placed 
eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  floor,  or  higher)  might  truly 
have  been  accused  of  extravagance,  and  might  have  been 
asked  whether  he  were  trying  to  run  a  ballroom  or  a  print- 
shop.  But  to-day,  when  we  have  metal  filament  incan¬ 
descent  lamps,  that  give  nearly  three  times  as  much  light 
per  watt  consumed  as  do  the  small  carbon  lamps  hitherto 
used  for  individual  lighting,  the  question  no  longer  is,  Can 
the  printer  afford  scientifically  designed  illumination?  but. 
Can  he  afford,  in  the  face  of  competition,  to  do  without  it? 
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A  little  commercial  arithmetic  will  serve  to  show  what 
a  very  considerable  expenditure  on  lighting  improvements 
will  be  justified  if  by  this  means  conditions  can  be  made 
more  conducive  to  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 
Suppose  ten  compositors,  at  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $20, 
are  employed  in  a  room  where  artificial  light  must  be  used 
during  practically  all  of  the  working  time.  The  lighting 
expense  for  this  room,  we  will  assume,  amounts  to  $3  a 
week  (if  the  expense  is  less,  it  will  but  bring  out  the  point 
more  forcibly).  Now  the  manager  figures  that  by  install¬ 
ing  a  scientifically  designed  system  of  illumination,  the 
working  conditions  will  be  so  much  more  favoi'able  that  the 
same  ten  men  will  be  able  to  do  one  per  cent  more  work  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  or,  to  put  it  differently,  will  do  in  one 
minute  what  formerly  consumed  60.6  seconds.  This  repre¬ 
sents  a  money  gain  of  one  per  cent  of  $2,  or  $2  a  week  to 
the  concern,  and  would  just  balance  an  increase  of  $2  a 
week,  or  66%  per  cent  in  the  weekly  operating  cost  for  the 
lights.  No  such  increase  in  lighting  expense  would,  how- 


Where  lamps  are  suspended  out  of  ordinary  reach  by 
fiexible  cord,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations  of  the  Morrill 
press,  there  is  practically  no  possibility  of  mechanical 
vibrations  or  shocks  being  transmitted  to  the  filaments  in 
such  a  way  as  to  break  them.  Mazda  incandescent  lamps 
are  now  being  made  with  filaments  of  drawn  tungsten  metal 
wire,  loosely  mounted  on  flexible  supports,  and  this  type  of 
construction  has  largely  eliminated  the  fragility  that  was 
formerly  a  detriment. 

A  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the 
“  direct  ”  and  “  indirect  ”  systems  of  illumination  as  applied 
to  print-shops.  With  direct  lighting,  which  is  the  kind 
ordinarily  seen,  the  light  from  the  lamps  falls  directly  upon 
the  work,  while  with  indirect  lighting  the  rays  are  reflected 
upward  to  the  ceiling,  whence  they  are  diffusely  reflected 
all  over  the  room,  the  lamps  themselves  being  invisible  on 
account  of  the  reflectors.  The  indirect  system  gives  a  beau¬ 
tiful,  soft,  uniform  illumination,  the  annoyance  of  glare 
being  eliminated,  and  shadows  almost  entirely  dispersed; 


Fig.  7. —  A  very  efficient  lighting  installation,  using  steel  reflectors  with  Mazda  lamps. 


ever,  be  necessary  to  bring  the  installation  thoroughly 
up-to-date  in  evei’y  respect,  and  to  effect,  in  all  probability, 
a  much  greater  increase  than  one  per  cent  in  the  personal 
efficiency  of  the  men. 

Where  both  general  lighting  and  specific  lighting  are 
used,  as,  for  example,  in  pressrooms  where  units  placed 
near  the  ceiling  serve  to  give  a  general  illumination  and  are 
supplemented  by  extension  cords  where  a  particularly 
strong  localized  light  is  needed,  the  combination  is  knovra  as 
“  composite  ”  lighting.  An  instance  of  composite  lighting 
may  be  seen  in  Fig.  7,  which  shows  a  portion  of  the  well- 
illuminated  plant  of  the  Morrill  Press,  Fulton,  New  York. 
The  embossing  press  at  the  extreme  right  in  the  picture  is 
provided  with  an  individual  lamp  and  reflector,  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  general  illumination  given  by  the  units  up 
above.  Other  night  photographs  taken  in  this  shop  are 
reproduced  in  Figs.  8,  9,  and  10.  The  lighting  units  shown 
in  Fig.  7  consist  of  100-watt  Mazda  lamps  with  steel 
reflectors  having  enameled  inner-reflecting  surfaces. 


this  very  characteristic,  however,  makes  it  utterly  unfitted 
for  the  shop,  where  type  characters  must  be  distinguished 
largely  by  the  shadow  effect.  For  the  illumination  of  the 
executive  and  business  offices  of  a  large  printing  company, 
however,  the  indirect  system  has  many  points  in  its  favor. 

The  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  the  annoying  indi¬ 
vidual  drop  lamps,  in  shops  where  a  good  general  lighting 
system  is  installed,  may  be  overcome  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  purely  mechanical  expedients.  For  example,  the 
capitals  and  the  “  lower-case  ”  type  may  be,  and  in  certain 
modern  printeries  are,  kept  in  a  single  combination  case, 
thus  making  it  unnecessary  to  provide  a  local  lamp  to  shine 
in  under  the  upper  case.  An  adjustable  make-ready  table, 
the  top  of  which  may  be  raised,  lowered  or  tipped  as  desired 
to  enable  the  printer  to  sight  across  the  sheet  at  one  of  the 
ceiling  lights,  is  another  mechanical  contrivance,  the  use  of 
which  is  not  only  a  great  convenience  in  itself,  but  is  also 
better  practice  than  to  have  a  nonadjustable  table,  and  a 
dangling  local  lamp  at  which  to  sight. 
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Where  portable  hand-lamps  that  are  exposed  to  rough 
usage  have  to  be  employed,  as  is  generally  the  case  under 
the  feed-boards  of  presses,  the  best  results  can  be  attained 
by  providing  the  lamp  with  a  combination  guai'd  and  steel 
reflector,  one  type  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  If  the 
proper  type  of  reflector  is  chosen,  it  will  both  increase  the 
volume  and  improve  the  distribution  of  the  light  shed  upon 
the  cylinder;  it  will  keep  the  direct  glare  from  the  filament 
out  of  the  pressman’s  eyes,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  better 
protection  for  the  lamp-bulb  than  is  the  average  flimsy  wire 
lamp-guard;  in  fact,  a  properly  made  steel  reflector  is 
practically  indestructible.  Guards  of  the  type  illustrated 
are  so  constructed  that  while  they  may  be  snapped  on  or  off 
in  an  instant,  they  are  nevertheless  so  firmly  held  in  place 
as  to  give  absolute  protection  to  the  lamp  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  The  lamp  itself,  for  this  severe  portable  service, 
may  be  of  the  Gem  (metallized  carbon  filament)  class;  the 
price  of  a  Gem  lamp  being  but  a  cent  or  two  more  than  that 
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EFFICIENCY  —  HOW  TO  OBTAIN  IT. 

BY  J.YMES  A.  TRENT, 

Secretary,  Knoxville  Ben  Franklin  Club. 

HE  use  of  a  cost  system  has  shown  us  one 
thing  we  had  not  figured  on.  As  one 
watches  the  slow  but  steady  increase  in 
the  hour  cost  month  by  month,  and  won¬ 
ders  where  it  will  all  end,  his  thoughts 
naturally  turn  to  methods  of  performing 
a  given  piece  of  work  in  less  time  —  cut¬ 
ting  off  a  few  minutes  here  and  there,  so 
he  can  hold  his  prices  in  line. 

The  hour-costs  have  steadily  risen  in  our  shop  from 
$1.35  for  composition,  $1.20  for  platen  presses  and  $1.27  for 
bindery,  in  January,  1911,  to  $2.60  for  composition,  $1.50 
for  platens  and  $1.48  for  bindery,  in  January,  1912.  These 


Fig.  8. —  The  ceiling  lights,  as  shown  in  this  illustration,  are  controlled  by  pendant  push-switches. 


of  an  ordinary  carbon  filament  lamp,  while  its  efficiency 
(candle-power  per  watt)  is  about  nineteen  per  cent  greater. 

Those  men  in  the  printing  and  allied  industries  who 
realize  that  modern  times  demand  modern,  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  in  illumination  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous. 
They  see  that  new  conditions  have  been  created  by  improye- 
ments  wrought  in  artificial  lighting  media  through  con¬ 
tinual  invention  and  discovery;  they  see  that  in  the 
endeavor  to  maintain  all  essential  details  of  plant  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  highest  possible  efficiency  the  lighting  system 
ought  surely  to  be  included,  and  they  are  seeking  to  obtain 
all  possible  unprejudiced  assistance  in  the  solution  of  their 
own  particular  problems  along  this  line. 

The  present-day  disciples  of  Caxton,  who  owe  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  that  earliest  and  greatest  invention  of  modern 
times  —  the  press  —  can  nevertheless  profit  by  the  most 
recent  inventions  in  artificial  lighting-;  while  the  illumi¬ 
nating  engineer  has  no  more  interesting  and  promising 
field  in  which  to  turn  his  skill  to  useful  account  than  is 
afforded  by  the  printing  industry  to-day. 


hour-costs  are  above  the  average,  and  are  caused  by  three 
things,  principally:  first,  slack  business  with  a  fixed 
expense  (two-man  shop)  ;  second,  all  work  done  by  high- 
priced  help  (both  men  receive  $25  a  week,  which  has  been 
raised  for  1912,  thanks  to  the  cost  system)  ;  third,  com¬ 
positor  giving  part  of  his  time  to  presswork,  which  makes 
fewer  productive  hours  for  the  composing-room. 

You  ask  how  we  get  away  with  such  heavy  hour-costs, 
and  we  answer:  Efficiency — do  it  in  half  the  time.  First, 
we  have  every  labor-saving  device  we  can  use  to  save  a 
minute  on  any  operation;  in  the  composing-room  there 
are  few  series  of  type,  but  they  are  weight  fonts,  mostly; 
a  plentiful  supply  of  all  needed  material,  all  in  its  place, 
and  arranged  for  quick  action,  and  everything  kept  clean. 
In  the  pressroom  such  time-savers  as  register  gages,  sepa¬ 
rate  rollers  and  disks  for  colors  (enabling  us  to  change 
colors  in  three  minutes,  without  washing  up),  make-ready 
cabinets  (in  which  all  make-ready  material  is  kept  at 
fingers’  tips) ,  ink  and  roller  cabinets  right  beside  each  press, 
fountains  and  counters,  and  the  biggest  labor-saver  of 
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all  —  new  type  which  does  not  require  changing  letters  and 
patching  to  make  print.  Our  average  time  for  make-ready 
on  8  by  12  C.  &  P.  Gordon  is  about  fourteen  minutes,  12  by 
18,  about  twenty  minutes,  which  includes  everything  from 
putting  on  the  form  until  the  run  is  started. 

The  efficiency  of  the  composing-room  is  the  hardest  to 
obtain.  One  may  have  a  full  and  ample  supply  of  all 
needed  material,  and  an  ideal  arrangement,  but  it’s  the 
cooperation  of  the  workmen  that  counts.  The  biggest 
factor  in  securing  this  cooperation  is  education.  Explain 
the  cost  system  to  your  men,  show  them  how  important  it 
is  that  the  tickets  be  accurately  kept,  how  important  that 
each  job  be  gotten  up  in  the  quickest  time  possible  so  as  to 
avoid  fluctuations  in  time  with  each  duplication  of  that 
job.  Get  the  best  men  to  be  had  to  start  with,  pay  them 
the  best  wages,  and  explain  to  them  the  importance  of  per¬ 
forming  each  operation  in  the  quickest  possible  time,  so 
you  can  compete  with  your  neighbor  who  doesn’t  pay  so 


sand  letter-heads  for  $5,  the  stock  for  which  cost  $1,  the 
compositor  a  half  hour  at  50  cents  an  hour  (what  he 
gets) ,  and  a  pressman  an  hour  to  run  off  at,  say,  30  cents, 
making  a  total  cost  (in  the  workman’s  estimation)  of  $1.80, 
leaving  the  boss  $3.20  profit.  How  easy,  if  the  employer 
will  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  do  it,  to  explain  the  unpro¬ 
ductive  time,  the  depreciation,  the  overhead  expense  of 
various  kinds  that  more  than  double  this  labor  cost;  and 
where  the  workman  thinks  the  employer  has  made  $3.20,  he 
has  more  often  made  only  80  cents,  or  less.  The  average 
workman  will  understand  these  things  in  a  moment  if  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  tell  him,  and  instead  of  a  dissatis¬ 
fied  workman  who  thinks  you  are  getting  rich  at  his  ex¬ 
pense,  you  will  have  a  loyal  man,  who  will  give  you  better 
and  more  service,  for  your  trouble. 

Although  the  question  of  loyalty  to  the  house  is  by  far 
the  biggest  factor  in  the  efficiency  proposition,  the  question 
of  equipment,  which  has  been  written  on  so  much  that  it 


Fig.  9. —  Contrast  the  illumination  here  shown  with  that  which  would  be  afforded  by  low,  hanging  drop-lights. 
One  can  see  to  set  type  in  any  part  of  the  room. 


much.  Any  proprietor  ought  to  understand  that  a  $25-a- 
week  man  who  sets  a  job  in  two  hours  that  takes  a  $20 
man  three  hours  to  set,  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two;  yet  how 
often  do  we  hear  a  proprietor  say,  when  deciding  between 
two  men:  “  We  had  better  put  on  Jones;  we  can  get  him 
for  $2  less  than  Smith.”  If  the  proprietor  took  the  proper 
interest  in  his  men,  there  would  be  fewer  men  leaving  the 
big  shops  and  embarking  in  business  for  themselves,  to 
their  own  financial  loss  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  general. 

Of  course,  in  the  larger  plants,  where  perhaps  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  are  employed,  it  is  impossible  for  the  “  boss  ” 
to  mix  with  the  men  individually,  but  the  yearly  picnics, 
automobile  rides,  clambakes,  etc.,  go  far  toward  making  up 
for  this  lack  of  individual  association,  and  the  proprietors 
who  enter  into  these  things  with  the  most  enthusiasm  are 
the  men  who  are  getting  the  most  efficiency. 

The  average  workman  who  is  at  all  ambitious  thinks 
you  are  making  an  excessive  profit  when  you  sell  a  thou- 


ought  not  to  have  to  be  mentioned,  is  a  very  important  one. 
It  completely  demoralizes  a  good  workman  to  go  to  a  case, 
after  deciding  what  series  to  set  a  piece  of  work  in,  and 
find  it  bare.  Give  the  men  plenty  of  type  and  material, 
and  see  that  it  is  arranged  so  they  can  get  it  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  walk  all  over  the  room,  and  get  in  one  another’s 
way.  Be  sure  you  have  a  good  assortment  of  brass  rules 
suitable  for  borders.  Full  pieces  mitered  at  both  ends  save 
time,  as  they  are  handled  much  quicker,  by  both  compositor 
and  pressman,  than  borders  in  small  sections.  See  that 
your  composing-room  is  equipped  with  time-stamps,  so  the 
man  who  is  trying  can  get  a  square  deal,  and  not  have  to 
submit  his  ticket  in  comparison  with  another  filled  out  by 
an  incompetent  or  dishonest  workman,  who  may  have  “doc¬ 
tored  ”  his  ticket.  And  right  here  is  the  biggest  cause  for 
error  in  the  average  cost  system :  every  one  from  the  devil 
to  foreman  will  doctor  his  time-tickets  when  a  job  takes 
ionger  than  he  thinks  it  ought,  and  then  pad  the  ticket  of 
some  little  job,  making  it  show  enough  time  to  have  set  up 
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two  or  three  like  jobs.  Don’t  rest  till  every  job  shows  its 
own  exact  time  —  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  use  a 
time-stamp. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  question  of  efficiency, 
after  proper  attention  has  been  given  to  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment,  is  one  of  cooperation,  and  to  the  end  of  securing  this 
needed  cooperation  every  proprietor  should  himself  per¬ 
sonally,  and  through  instructions  given  his  foreman,  make 
every  effort  to  educate  the  men  and  make  them  feel  their 
responsibility  in  the  financial  welfare  of  the  firm.  Be  one 
of  the  men  and  they  will  do  their  best  for  you;  be  above 
them  and  they  will  “  soldier  ”  —  it  is  human  nature  and 
fundamental  fact. 


matter  will  be  fully  corroborated,  I  remain  yours  truly, 
J.  W.  Hardwick,  Diamond  Ice  &  Coal  Company. —  Charles¬ 
ton  Mail. 

OUTRAGEOUS. 

Many  folk,  long  resident  here,  are  unaware  of  the 
enormity  of  the  factory  industry  in  Poplar  Bluff. —  Poplar 
Bluff  (Mo.)  Republican. 

THE  MYSTERY,  MY  DEAR  WATSON,  IS  CHILDISHLY 
SIMPLE. 

Russell  Klepser  and  Miss  Lucile  Bailey  were  very  fortu¬ 
nate  in  escaping  serious  injuries  Tuesday  evening  of  last 
week.  They  were  returning  home  from  a  surprise  party 


Fig.  10. —  Owing  to  the  opacity  of  the  steel  reflectors,  very  little  light  is  wasted  on  the  ceiling.* 


“B.  L.  T.”  PICKUPS. 

QUELQUE  NURSE. 

The  fire  was  caused  by  the  head  of  a  match  being 
lighted  by  the  nurse  flying  into  the  bedclothes. — •  Evening 
W  isconsin. 

THE  LOW  COST  OF  DYING. 

Five  hundred  of  the  1,200  students  and  thirty  instruct¬ 
ors  died  at  an  average  cost  of  6  cents  each. —  Mihvaukee 
Sentinel. 

WAS  SHE  GOING  OR  COMING? 

Mrs.  Joe  Tankard  is  laid  up  with  a  sprained  knee  on 
the  south  side. —  Hannibal  Journal. 

COULD  HE  HAVE  BEEN  HANGED? 

To  be  sold  at  Public  Auction  to  settle  the  estate  of 
James  B.  Smith  deceased  by  order  of  the  District  Court  of 
Johnson  County,  Iowa - . —  Public  Notice  in  loiva  City. 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  ARISTOCRACY. 

Referring  to  the  news  that  came  out  in  your  paper  on 
the  18th,  that  “  Jim  Hardwick  was  fined  so  much  for  being 
drunk.”  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  it  was  Bub  Hardwick. 
I  am  the  only  Jim  in  the  city,  and  my  social  standing  won’t 
permit  the  exercising  of  such  indulging.  Hoping  that  this 


given  at  Miss  Hoover’s  when  in  some  unaccountable  way 
Mr.  Klepser  dropped  his  lines  and  they  fell  under  the 
horse’s  hoofs. —  Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald. 

THE  WEATHER  MAN’S  ONLY  RIVAL. 

In  less  than  three  weeks  Groundhog  day  will  be  with  us, 
and  we  shall  know  whether  we  shall  have  six  weeks  more 
winter  or  six  weeks  of  cold  weather. —  Paxton  Record. 

MRS  MIDDLETON,  ONE  ASSUMES,  WILL  BE  ENTIRELY 
AT  HOME. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Middleton  will  be  uniformally  at  home 
this  afternoon  at  her  residence,  12  Overhill  road.  Roland 
Park. —  Baltimore  Sun. 

ETWAS  ILLUMINATION. 

Miss  Rosa  Korn  and  Mr.  Montague  Korn  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  sister.  Miss  Judith  Korn,  to  Mr.  Leslie 
Greenwald.  They  will  be  at  home  artistically  and  elabo¬ 
rately  decorated  this  evening  at  3929  Perrier  street. — 
From  a  Nevj  Orleans  Contemp. 

— A  Line-o’-Type  or  Two,  Chicago  Tribune. 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  Buckeye  Electric  Company,  Cleveland,  for 
these  excellent  jihotographs.  The  engineers  of  the  Buckeye  Company  are 
responsible  for  this  successful  installation. 
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BY  L.  A.  SCHMIDT. 
(Concluded  from  February  issue.) 


VENTILATING  system  as  described  in 
the  last  issue  of  The  Inland  Printer 
and  illustrated  by  Figs.  2,  3  and  4  was 
recently  installed  in  the  composing-room 
of  the  city  department  of  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union,  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  building,  standing  on  a  comer, 
has  north  and  west  exposures,  and  as  it  is 
the  tallest  building  in  its  locality,  the  north  and  west  winds 
can  blow  with  unrestricted  force  against  its  walls  and  win¬ 
dows.  This  feature,  together  with  the  large  floor-space  of 
11,500  square  feet,  presented  a  difficult  problem  in  ventila¬ 
tion,  for  when  the  windows  were  open  the  men  in  the  center 
of  the  room  were  comfortable,  while  those  near  the  win¬ 
dows  could  not  bear  the  draft,  and  when  the  windows  were 
closed  the  men  in  the  center  of  the  room  had  no  air  to 
breathe. 

The  introduction  of  fresh  air  into  a  room  being  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  operation  of  any  ventilating  sys¬ 
tem,  twelve  windows  were  equipped  with  deflectors,  as 
shown  by  Fig.  3,  in  the  February  issue.  The  windows 
selected  were  those  over  steam  radiators. 

The  ventilating  ducts  over  the  twenty  linotypes  are 
practically  of  the  same  design  as  outlined  by  Figs.  2  and  4 
in  the  February  issue.  In  addition  to  this,  three  ducts 
were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room  near  the  ceiling, 
to  afford  general  ventilation. 

Another  branch  was  run  into  the  monotype  room,  which 
has  a  floor-space  of  10  by  15  feet,  and  contains  two  casters. 

The  vitiated  air  is  exhausted  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  room  as  follows : 

Cubic 

Feet. 

Each  of  the  twenty  openings  over  the  linotype  machines  moves  75 

cubic  feet  per  minute  = . 1,500 

Each  of  the  three  openings  for  general  ventilation  moves  300  cubic 

feet  per  minute  = .  900 

Each  of  the  two  openings  for  monotype  machines  moves  150  cubic 

feet  per  minute  = .  300 

A  total  of,  per  minute . 2,700 

The  fan  for  moving  this  air  is  of  the  multivan  type, 
with  a  rated  speed  of  530  revolutions  per  minute,  driven  by 
a  two-horse-power  motor. 

After  all  slides  and  dampers  had  been  set  so  that  each 
opening  moved  the  proper  amount  of  air,  a  general  test 
and  an  analysis  of  the  air  were  made,  the  data  and  results 
of  which  are  tabulated  below: 

Time  of  test,  2  p.v. 

Direction  of  wind,  northwest. 

Velocity  of  wind  in  feet  per  minute,  measured  at  open  windows:  North, 
900 ;  west,  600. 

Outside  temperature,  23°  F. 

Open  windows:  North  exposure,  4  —  each  raised  %  inch;  west  exposure, 
1  —  raised  %  inch ;  south  exposure,  2  —  each  raised  1  %  inches  ;  or  a 
total  fresh-air  inlet  of  about  3  square  feet. 

Temperature  in  center  of  room  (warmest  place  between  machines), 
73°  F. 

Temperature  at  breathing  point  of  operator,  78°  F. 


Temperature  of  coldest  place  in  northwest  corner,  2  feet  from  window, 
69°  F. 

Condition  of  air :  At  breathing  line  of  operator,  5  CO2  in  10,000  of  air  ; 
9  feet  above  floor  and  directly  below  exhaust  opening,  8  CO2  in  10,000  of 
air;  1  foot  directly  above  metal-pot,  60  CO2  in  10,000  of  air. 

The  system  when  in  operation  lowered  the  temperature 
in  the  center  of  the  room  near  the  linotype  machines  about 
4°  or  5°  F. 

The  following  deductions  can  be  made  from  the  test: 

(1)  The  lowering  of  the  temperature  in  the  center  of 
the  room  proves  that  the  hot  gases  issuing  from  the  melt¬ 
ing-pot  are  removed  as  soon  as  generated. 

(2)  That  the  air  comes  in  at  the  breathing  line;  as  the 
amount  of  CO2  at  this  line  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  pure 
air. 

(3)  That  the  vitiated  air  is  diluted  near  the  point 
where  it  is  taken  out  to  the  calculated  standard  of  purity 
of  8  CO2  in  10,000,  which  is  considered  good  for  breathing, 
in  which  case  the  windows  may  be  wide  open  in  summer, 
admitting  all  the  draft  bearable,  and,  though  allowing  a 
ready  diffusion,  still  maintaining  the  proper  standard  of 
purity;  and 

(4)  That  with  a  high  wind-velocity  and  low  outside 
temperature  the  windows  need  be  opened  but  very  little  in 
order  to  admit  the  proper  amount  of  fresh  air. 

The  high  temperature  at  the  breathing  point  of  the 
operator  is  caused  by  its  close  proximity  to  the  metal-pot 
and  electric  light. 


In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be  said  and  authorities 
cited  on  the  much-disputed  question  of  lead  fumes,  so  often 
spoken  of  in  cases  of  lead-poisoning. 

If  lead  fumes  do  arise  they  must  be  in  the  nature  of 
vapor,  which  is  always  recognizable  by  its  white,  fluffy  and 
woolly  like  appearance,  as  can  be  observed  at  any  time  in 
the  blown-out  porcelain  fuse  plugs,  where  the  enclosed  lead 
wire  has  been  melted  by  the  high  heat  of  an  overloaded 
electric  wire.  The  mere  melting  of  lead  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
peratures  will  produce  no  vapors. 

Note  what  authorities  have  to  say  on  this  subject: 

Professor  Kent:  “  Lead  is  very  volatile  when  subjected 
to  a  bright  red  heat,”  etc. 

Professor  Bersh :  “  If  air  is  given  free  access  to  molten 
lead  it  will  vaporize  at  a  bright  red  heat.” 

Prof.  W.  Dittmar :  “  Lead  being  very  appreciably  vola¬ 

tile  at  a  red  heat.  ...  It  melts  at  633°  F.;  at  a  bright 
red  heat  it  emits  vapors.  .  .  .  These  liquids  (molten 
metal)  when  exposed  to  higher  temperatures,  some  sooner, 
others  later,  pass  into  vapors.” 

C.  Richter,  in  “  Lead  and  Its  Alloys  ” :  “Alloys  [of 
lead]  with  fourteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  antimony 
will  not  emit  vapors  until  heated  to  a  bright  red.” 

The  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  whether 
fumes  or  vapors  can  rise  from  metal  which  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  kept  at  the  melting  temperature  of  490°  to  500°  F., 
while  a  bright  red  heat  has  a  temperature  of  1,800°  F. 
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EVOLVES  SLCCESSFUL  VENTILATING  SYSTEW. 

Louis  A.  Schmidt,  author  of  the  articles  on  “  Ventila¬ 
tion  of  Composing-rooms,”  appearing’  in  the  February  and 
March  numbers  of  The  Inland  Printer,  has  worked  out 
and  installed  in  the  composing-room  of  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union,  Chicago,  what  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  ventilating  systems  to  be  found  in  American 
printing  plants. 

Mr.  Schmidt  is  a  native  of  Germany,  and,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  prevailing  customs  of  that  country,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  years  was  apprenticed  to  learn  a  trade.  Three 
years  later  he  was  graduated  as  a  journeyman  machin- 


L.  A.  SCHMIDT, 

Master  mechanic  of  tlie  Western  Newspaper  Union. 


ist.  After  pursuing  his  vocation  for  a  time  his  ambition 
to  secure  a  broader  knowledge  of  mechanics  influenced  him 
to  return  to  school  —  this  time,  however,  to  a  polytechnic 
institution,  from  which  he  graduated  as  a  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineer.  Yielding  to  a  longing  to  visit  other 
lands,  he  became  marine  engineer  with  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Steamship  Company.  During  six  years’  service  in 
this  capacity  he  visited  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe, 
in  tbe  meantime  passing  all  examinations  for  different 
grades  of  marine  engineer. 

In  1893  Mr.  Schmidt  came  to  America,  taking  a  position 
with  Ottmar  Mergenthaler,  and  has  been  identified  with 
linotype  machines,  in  some  capacity,  ever  since.  In  1895, 
when  linotype  machines  became  permanent  adjuncts  to 
newspaper  offices,  he  took  charge  of  the  machine  plant  of 
the  Times-Herald,  now  the  Record-Hcrald,  of  Chicago. 
Five  years  later  he  severed  his  connection  with  that  news¬ 
paper,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  traveling  expert 
mechanic  for  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company.  In 


1902  he  joined  the  Peterson  Linotype  Company,  of  Chicago, 
remaining  with  that  concern  two  years. 

For  the  past  seven  years,  Mr.  Schmidt  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Western  Newspaper  Union,  as  the  company’s 
master  mechanic,  and  is  unusually  well  equipped,  both  men¬ 
tally  and  physically,  for  solving  the  many  problems  which 
are  to  be  met  in  a  printing  plant  of  this  magnitude. 


WHAT  HUSTLING  MEANS  TO  “PRINT.” 

Recently  (says  an  ex-member  of  the  Manchester  Branch 
of  the  T.  A.,  writing  from  Saskatchewan,  Canada)  the 
Typographical  Circular  had  a  series  of  letters  on  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  words.  They  seem  to  have  advanced  ideas  on  that 
subject  here,  and  I  presume  they  reckon  us  Britishers  slow 
and  far  too  punctilious  in  our  steady  jog-trot  to  the  goal  of 
thoroughness  and  good  print.  The  honor  for  the  subjoined 
sample  of  Canadian  news-print  goes  to  the  Saskatchewan 
Standard  (Regina),  having  appeared  in  its  issue  for  Octo¬ 
ber  12 : 

ROBERT  REEDS,  Y.M.C.A.  clia 
mpion  wrestler.  Tie  is  a  medical  m 
an,  appointed  as  wrestling  instructor 
at  Central  Y.M.C.A.,  and  will  probably 
make  a  tour  of  Canadian  Y.M.C.A. ’s, 
instructing’  and  arranging;  wrestling 
classes. 

—  Typographical  Circular. 

The  poor  machine  operator  is  blamed  for  many  things, 
some  of  which  he  undoubtedly  is  guilty,  but  why  should  he 
be  required  to  carry  the  sins  of  the  make-up  man? 


REPRODUCING  INDIAN  INSCRIPTIONS  WITH 
MATRIX  PAPER. 

The  National  Museum  has  used  an  ingenious  method  to 
reproduce,  with  absolute  accuracy,  the  inscriptions  left  on 
rocks  by  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest.  The  inscriptions  are 
carved  more  or  less  deeply  upon  the  smooth  sides  of  cliffs  or 
large  boulders,  and  a  matrix-paper,  such  as  is  used  by  print¬ 
ers  in  getting  impressions  from  type,  was  utilized.  The 
paper  was  first  thoroughly  wetted  and  then  applied  to  the 
face  of  the  rock  over  the  inscriptions,  then  carefully  beaten 
into  place  until  eveiy  cavity  in  the  surface  was  filled.  This 
was  allowed  to  set,  then  stripped  off,  leaving  a  perfect 
reproduction  of  the  inscription  and  even  the  texture  or 
grain  of  the  rock  upon  the  paper,  although  every  detail  was 
reversed.  From  this  matrix,  any  number  of  casts  can  be 
made  reproducing  the  image  exactly  as  it  appears  in  the 
original.  These  inscriptions  are  of  great  value  to  archeolo¬ 
gists,  and  their  preservation  from  the  action  of  the  weather 
and  from  defacement  by  vandals  is  to  be  commended. — 
Scientific  American. 


OPERATIVE. 

Dr.  Cyrus  L.  Cutler,  the  well-known  Springfield  sur¬ 
geon,  is  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Club,  an  institution  that 
fines  its  members  for  talking  shop. 

Doctor  Cutler,  getting  out  of  his  motor-car,  entered  the 
Colonial  Club  the  other  day  for  luncheon,  and,  advancing 
into  the  restaurant,  said  to  a  lawyer,  as  he  took  off  his 
goggles : 

“  Well,  old  man,  how  are  you?  ” 

The  lawyer  got  Doctor  Cutler  fined  then  and  there  for 
talking  shop. 

The  next  day,  when  he  arrived  at  the  club  again  for 
luncheon,  the  surgeon,  angered  at  what  had  happened,  cut 
the  lawyer.  The  latter  then  had  him  fined  once  more. — 
New  York  Tribune. 


the  following  pages 
are  found  valuable  and 
interesting  type-designs  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  H.  C.  Hansen 
Type  Foundry,  American 
Type  Founders  Company, 
Keystone  Type  Foundry, 
Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  Barnhart  Bros. 
&  Spindler,  Lanston  Mono¬ 
type  Machine  Company  and 
Thompson  Type  Machine 
Company.  These  pages  will 
furnish  many  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  ambitious 
typographer,  and  should  be 
carefully  studied. 


(A)  Puritan  Series,  Croix  Border  Ornaments  and  12-point  Crosslifte  Rule  No.  308. 
(B)  Puritan  Series,  Berkshire  Ornament  No.  516  and  border  composed  of  Lace  Ornament  : 
By  courtesy  of  the  H.  C.  Hansen  Type  Foundry. 


GARMON,  PERRY,  SLOANE  &  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PARIS] 


ELABORATE  DISPLAY  OF  EASTER  MILLINERY 

ON  THE  THIRD  FLOOR 
OF  THE  MAIN  BUILDING  WE  HAVE 
ARRANGED  A  COMPLETE 
DISPLAY  OF 

IMPORTED  EASTER  CREATIONS 
DIRECT  FROM  PARIS 

WE  MAKE  THIS  EARLY  ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOR  THE  REASON  THAT  IT  IS 
ALMOST  IMPOSSIBLE,  EVEN  WITH  OUR  LARGE 
MILLINERY  DEPARTMENT,  TO  MEET 
THE  DEMANDS  OF  EASTER 

OUR  REGULAR  PATRONS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  MAKE 
THEIR  SELECTIONS  NOW  FOR  DELIVERY 
ANY  TIME  BEFORE  EASTER 


CARMON,  PERRY,  SLOANE  &  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PARIS 


Set  in  Bodoni  Book  Type,  with  Easter  Border. 

By  courtesy  of  the  American  Type  Founders  Company, 
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By  courtesy  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 


Classy  styles 
for  young 
men 


MELROSE 


STATEMENT 


Melrose  &  Company 


James 


Phone  Main 
324 


Phone  City 
596 


Makers  of  Good  Clothes 
for  Men  and  Women 
also  Children 


Boston 


MELROSE 


Boston 


Carbide  Trust  Company 


Pay  to  the  order  oL 


Dollars 


Maker  of  Good  Clothes  for  Men,  Women  and  Children 


Set  in  Authors  Roman  Wide. 

By  courtesy  of  Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler. 
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SOME  HINTS  ON  BUY¬ 
ING  PRINTED  MATTER 

Things  not  to  Expect 
When  Price  is  only 
Consideration 

In  purchasing  raw  material  of  any  kind,  where  quality  and 
quantity  are  known  factors,  it  is  wise  to  draw  up  specifica¬ 
tions,  call  for  bids,  and  give  the  order  to  the  lowest  bidder 
of  reliability  and  good  standing. 

You  cannot  buy  printed  matter  in  this  way  and  get  the 
best  results. 

This  is  true,  because  printing  specifications  are  more  or 
less  flexible,  and  can  be,  in  a  measure,  manipulated  by 
the  printer  who  feels  that  he  has  taken  a  job  at  too  low  a 
price.  r 

A  further  reason — and  a  more  important  reason^ — is  that 
good  printing  depends  upon  the  care  given  to  the  minutiae 
that  enter  into  the  work.  These  require  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion,  the  best  thought,  the  critical  study,  and  the  most 
conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  printer. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  a  printer  wijl  devote  his  per¬ 
sonal  thought  and  attention  to  the  work  which  pays  him 
least. 

The  best  work  of  any  printer  is  not  obtained  on  the 
competitive  basis.  It  cannot  be.  The  man  who  asks  for 
competition  in  price,  asks  for  estimates  on  so  much  stock, 
composition,  and  presswork — ^and  nothing  more.  He 
does  not  bargain  for  the  skill,  originality,  time,  and 
individuality  of  the  printer  ^ — and  he  docs 
not  get  them.  We  get  what  we  pay  for 
in  this  world,  and  nothing  else 
that  is  worth  having. 
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In  this  series  of  articles  the  problems  of  job  composition  will  be  discussed*  and  illustrated  with  numerous  examples.  These 
discussions  and  examples  will  be  specialized  and  treated  as  exhaustively  as  possible*  the  examples  beind  criticized  on  fundamental 
principles  —  the  basis  of  all  art  expression.  By  this  method  the  printer  will  develop  his  taste  and  skill*  not  on  mere  dogmatic 

assertion*  but  on  recognized  and  clearly  defined  laws. 


David  D.  Gustafson. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  landed  in  Red  Wing,  Minne¬ 
sota,  direct  from  Sweden  at  a  more  or  less  “  tender  age,” 
and  for  some  twenty-odd  years  has  “  hung  up  his  hat  ”  in 
what  is  affectionately  known 
as  “The  Desirable  City.”  He 
attended  the  Red  Wing  pub¬ 
lic  schools  for  a  period  of 
years,  and  it  was  during  one 
summer  vacation  that  he  ac¬ 
cidentally  got  a  tip  that  one 
of  the  local  printers  needed 
“  help.” 

Entering  the  employ  of  the 
Red  Wing  Arpzts,  he  “  started 
at  the  bottom  ”  —  of  the  pay¬ 
roll  —  at  a  salary  of  $0.00  per 
week,  with  a  promise  held  out 
for  a  raise  after  the  first 
month.  In  itself,  this  wouldn’t 
have  been  so  bad,  if  only 
during  that  first  month  the 
local  patriots  hadn’t  pulled 
off  a  monster  celebration 
with  “  100  guns  at  sunrise,” 
and  if  Ringlings’  Royal  Ro¬ 
man  Hippodrome  had  stayed 
away.  To  a  “  kid  ”  without 
money  for  fireworks  and  red 
lemonade,  celebrations  and 
cii’cuses  ai’e  dull  affairs. 

Young  Gustafson  “  stuck  ” 
with  the  Argus  two  years, 
leaving  in  the  fall  of  1895  to 
attend  the  Red  Wing  Sem¬ 
inary.  In  the  summer  of 
1896  he  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Red  Wing  Journal, 
and  in  the  following  year,  in 
partnership  with  C.  E.  Sykes, 
established  a  job-printing  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
Commercial  Printing  Company.  In  the  fall  of  1897  a  con¬ 
solidation  was  effected  whereby  the  Commercial  Printing 
Company  took  over  the  Red  Wing  Times,  and  E.  L.  Gron- 
dahl,  now  of  Seattle,  Washington,  became  one  of  the  part¬ 
ners  in  the  company.  Later  the  Argus  was  purchased,  and 
the  Times  discontinued.  In  the  fall  of  1899  Mr.  Gustafson 
sold  his  interest  and  went  to  Fingal,  North  Dakota,  accept¬ 
ing  a  position  with  the  Herald  of  that  place. 

In  January,  1900,  the  Red  Wing  Printing  Company 
needed  a  job-compositor  and  Mr.  Gustafson  was  offered  the 
position  and  accepted  it.  He  has  remained  continuously 
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ever  since  —  in  later  years  having  had  charge  of  the 
mechanical  department.  During  this  time  he  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  Red  Wing  Printing  Company  grow 
from  a  quite  ordinary  shop  to  one  of  the  finest  smaller-city 

offices  in  the  Northwest,  oc¬ 
cupying  three  floors  of  its 
recently  constructed  concrete 
fireproof  building. 

For  several  years  Mr. 
Gustafson  has  taken  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Ben  Franklin 
movement,  and  at  present  is 
secretary  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Ben  Franklin  Club.  In 
parenthesis,  a  bit  of  history 
might  here  be  inserted,  for 
with  the  Red  Wing  Repub¬ 
lican,  which  the  Red  Wing 
Printing  Company  publishes, 
have  been  associated  men  of 
nation  and  state  wide  promi¬ 
nence.  In  its  fifty-odd  years 
of  life  it  has  numbered  among 
its  editors  the  late  Col.  Will¬ 
iam  Colvill,  hero  of  Gettys¬ 
burg;  Gen.  L.  F.  Hubbard, 
ex-Governor  of  Minnesota, 
and  the  late  Gen.  S.  P.  Jen- 
nison,  soldier  and  scholar. 
For  many  years  Hon.  B.  B. 
Herbert,  of  the  National 
Printer-J ournalist  of  Chicago, 
was  the  moving  spirit  in  the 
Red  Wing  Printing  Company, 
and  in  the  community  as  well, 
and  in  1884  established  the 
Daily  Republican,  which  has 
become  in  late  years,  under 
the  able  management  of  Hon. 
Jens  K.  Grondahl,  one  of  the 
best  smaller-city  dailies  in  the  United  States.  The  Weekly 
Republican  was  established  in  1857. 

Hon.  Tams  Bixby,  proprietor  of  the  Muskogee  (Okla.) 
Daily  Phenix,  formerly  private  secretary  to  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  (now  Senator)  Knute  Nelson,  and  to  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  D.  M.  Clough,  and  later  chairman  of  the  Dawes 
Indian  Commission,  is  president  of  the  Red  Wing  Printing 
Company,  and  Hon.  Jens  K.  Grondahl,  ex-representative  to 
the  Minnesota  State  Legislature,  and  one  of  the  best-known 
newspaper  men  in  the  State,  is  secretary  and  manager. 

The  building  which  the  Red  Wing  Printing  Company 
occupies  was  erected  by  it  for  its  own  business  three  years 
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ago.  It  is  practically  a  three-story,  concrete,  fireproof  build¬ 
ing,  40  by  85  feet.  Its  location  is  immediately  adjoining 
Red  Wing’s  “  Civic  Center,”  which  comprises  the  Sheldon 
Memorial  Auditorium,  Carnegie-Lawther  Library,  United 
States  Postoffice  building,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  building,  Broadway 
park,  etc. 

It  is  a  model  office  —  it  is 
kept  clean,  is  sanitary,  well 
ventilated,  has  an  abundance 
of  light  from  all  sides,  and  is 
thoroughly  equipped  for  pro¬ 
ducing  printing  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality. 

In  the  composing-room 
the  stands,  stones,  lead  and 
slug  racks,  rule-cases  and 
work-banks  are  arranged  so 
as  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  all  unnecessary  moves. 

In  the  type  equipment  are 
such  standard  faces  as 
Scotch-Roman,  Caslon,  Italic, 

Litho-Roman,  Winchell,  Cen¬ 
tury  Bold,  Cloister,  Olympia, 

Copper-plate  Roman,  etc.,  and 
in  such  quantities  that  hunt¬ 
ing  sorts  is  a  very  unusual 
occurrence.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  furniture, 
leads,  slugs,  rules,  spaces, 
quads,  etc.,  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  almost  any 
emergency. 

The  job  and  news  depart¬ 
ments  occupy  separate  sides 
of  the  composing-room,  and 
the  material  of  one  depart¬ 
ment  is  only  rarely  used  by 
the  other.  In  the  rear  of  the 
room  are  the  newspaper- 
make-up  stones  and  the  two 
linotypes,  one  of  which  is  a 
double-deck.  In  about  the 
center  of  the  composing-room 
is  the  foreman’s  desk,  from 
which  run  speaking-tubes 
into  the  stockroom  and  bind¬ 
ery  above,  and  to  the  press¬ 
room  below,  which  makes 
instant  communication  possi¬ 
ble  between  departments  on 
different  floors. 

The  pressroom  is  equipped 
with  two  large  Miehles,  one 
Cranston  pony  and  four 
jobbers. 

The  whole  plant  is  oper¬ 
ated  under  the  Denham  cost 
system. 

“  People  may  talk  about 
'  the  good  old  days,’  but  I 
want  to  say  they  were  mighty  scarce  in  the  print-shops 
where  I  was  corralled  when  the  world  was  young,”  says 
Mr.  Gustafson,  “  though  I  must  confess  that  some  of  those 
early  experiences  have  given  me,  in  later  years,  many  a 
pleasant  moment  as  I  look  back  on  them,  in  contrast  with 
present-day  methods  of  conducting  well-organized  print- 


shops.  From  every  standpoint  great  progress  has  been 
made.  When  I  first  began  to  ‘  stick  type  ’  the  knocker  was 
abroad  in  the  land,  and  his  ‘  little  hammer  ’  had  a  steady 
job.  The  printing  business  came  in  for  such  hard  raps  by 
the  workmen  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  that  I  con¬ 
cluded  I  had  made  a  sad  mis¬ 
take.  The  hard  times  brought 
on  an  uninterrupted  stream 
of  ‘  tourists,’  most  of  whom, 
if  they  ‘  caught  on,’  would 
immediately  go  over  to  the 
Dutchman’s  with  a  tomato 
can  after  the  boss  had  forced 
them  to  accept  pay  for  their 
‘  strings.’  And  wherever  two 
or  more  ‘  prints  ’  met  together 
they  would  proceed  at  once  to 
pass  judgment  on  ‘  them  type¬ 
setting  machines.’  The  ver¬ 
dict  was  always  the  same — • 
unanimously  against  —  and 
they  would  declare  with  ve¬ 
hemence:  ‘  They  can’t  never 
set  no  type  with  no  machine.’ 
How  prophetic  !  When  I 
first  watched  a  ‘No.  9  ’  in 
operation  I  couldn’t  but  re¬ 
call  in  contrast  that  momen¬ 
tous  morning  when  the  boss 
handed  me  a  stick,  rule,  and 
admonition  to  ‘  start  with  an 
em  quad.’ 

“And  it  isn’t  so  many  ages 
ago,  either. 

“  Brought  to  mind  are  a 
few  experiences,  from  one 
shop  in  particular,  which, 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
modern  cost-finding  methods, 
are  ludicrous,  to  say  the  least. 

“  That  particular  shop 
was  composed  of  a  7  by  11 
job  press  with  a  newspaper 
in  connection  —  until  one 
afternoon  when  Doctor  Clum, 
the  great  Australian  special¬ 
ist,  by  virtue  of  a  chattel 
mortgage,  kidnaped  the  press 
in  the  proprietor’s  absence, 
and  stored  it  in  a  local  imple¬ 
ment  house.  Now,  it  might 
be  said  in  explanation  that 
that  office  had  a  wealth  of 
\aho\'-making  material  that 
beggared  description.  Among 
the  other  junk  was  an  old 
‘  plow  ’  cutter  with  broken 
cogs,  and  the  knife  had  teeth. 
It  would  have  been  an  asset 
if  only  ‘  deckle  edge  ’  and  the 
‘  I'ough  effect  ’  had  then  been 
the  rage. 

“  New  proprietors  came  into  possession,  and,  when  they 
discovered  the  job  press  was  missing,  straightway  hunted 
up  the  doctor  and  made  arrangements  whereby  he  permit¬ 
ted  the  use  of  his  press  provided  the  printing  was  done 
under  the  supervision  of  the  implement  dealer  and  in  his 
place  of  business. 


The  home  of  the  Red  Wing  Printing  Company. 


I  I  Rear  view  of  the  composing-room.  i  i 
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“  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  had  a  job  of  letter-heads  to 
print.  This  is  what  happened:  The  job  finally  set.  I’d 
bundle  the  stock  under  my  arm  and  trot  off  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  business  district  (something  like  four  blocks  or 
more)  to  the  German  shop  to  have  the  cutting-  done;  then 


One  of  Gustafson’s  pleasing  title-pages. 


on  my  way  back  to  the  office,  about  two  blocks  out  of  my 
way.  I’d  leave  the  stock  at  the  implement  house;  proceed 
to  the  office  to  get  the  form  and  take  it  to  the  farm-machin¬ 
ery  store;  bring  the  press  proof  back  to  the  office  for 
0.  K.;  then  back  to  the  implement  house  again  for  the 


TELEPHONES 


DAILY  REPUBLICAN 
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Eeii  printing  Co. 


Bcb  Wins,  itlinn. 


E.  Gaylord 
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An  elaborate  business  card. 

form  if  there  were  any  corrections;  then  finally  back  with 
the  form  again  to  kick  the  job  off. 

“  By  that  time  it  was  noon. 

“  But  that  was  before  the  day  of  Denham  and  the  ‘  hour 
cost,’  for  in  those  days  everything  over  and  above  stock 
seemed  to  be  considered  as  profit. 


“  But  that  isn’t  all.  It  never  got  warm  in  the  imple¬ 
ment  store  on  cold  days  until  about  11  o’clock,  and  by  that 
time  the  country  customers  would  begin  to  drop  in  to  pay 
on  their  notes.  Immediately  they  would  begin  to  mill 
around  you,  ask  questions  and  talk  German  with  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  This  would  continue  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
About  4:30  P.M.  it  got  dark,  when  no  man  could  work  —  in 
the  implement  store. 

“  The  landlord  one  cold  February  night  broke  into  the 
pressroom  at  the  office  (they  had  a  news  press)  and  carted 
away  the  stove,  because  it  was  his  stove  and  rent  was  in 


Cost  &  Profit 

of  •  TILE  ^ 

DRAINAGE 


From  FARMERS’  BULLETIN  NO.  40, 
of  the  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  of 
AGRICULTURE 

ULTIMATE  ques¬ 
tion  that  must  be 
answered  in  re¬ 
gard  to  drainage, 
is.  Will  it  pay? 

The  agriculturist 
can  usually  answer  that  question  if 
he  can  ascertain  what  the  cost  of 
the  work  will  be.  Prom  what  has 
been  said  regarding  the  necessity  of 
varying  the  distance  between  drains 
to  accomplish  the  same  work  in  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  soils,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  cost  must  necessarily  vary 
greatly:  the  price  of  labor  and  mater¬ 
ial  in  different  sections  of  the  country 


An  unusual  treatment. 


arrears.  The  next  morning  the  proprietor  fed  press  with 
cap,  overcoat,  overshoes,  and  (I  believe)  mittens  on,  while 
a  Rochester  lamp  underneath  the  Country  Campbell,  turned 
high  and  minus  chimney,  was  smoking  like  a  locomotive. 
Going  into  the  pressroom  you  could  hear  the  rumble  of  the 
machine,  but  attempting  to  distinguish  objects  was  like 
looking  through  a  glass  darkly.  Words  are  not  adequate 
to  describe  either  the  ‘  scene  ’  or  the  job. 

“  There  was  also  some  system  in  conducting  the  paper. 
We  never  got  through  mailing  that  five-column  weekly  with 
a  Friday  date-line  until  anywhere  from  1 : 30  to  4  and  some¬ 
times  5  A.M.  Saturday  mornings. 

“  Nor  were  the  more  or  less  frequent  hold-ups  of  the 
‘  pay-train  ’  exactly  reassuring. 

“  Under  these  conditions  I  began  to  experience  a  grow- 
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ing-  disgust  for  the  business.  But  that  was  before  I  sus¬ 
pected  that  it  was  the  art  preservative  — •  for  printing,  as 
I  had  known  it  up  to  that  time,  did  not  have  even  a  speak¬ 
ing  acquaintance  with  art. 

“  I  felt,  though,  that  I  wanted  at  least  one  fair  chance 
before  quitting  the  business  entirely,  and  so,  at  the  age  of 
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Some  newspaper  headings  by  Gustafson. 


nineteen,  I  helped  to  establish  a  small  job-office.  While 
there  was  not  much  in  it  financially,  yet  it  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  work  in  my  own  way.  What  material  we 
had  was  new,  we  satisfied  our  customers,  and  even  our 
largest  competitors  sat  up  and  took  notice;  besides,  the 
composing-room,  paper-cutter  and  job  press  were  all  under 
the  same  roof. 

“At  this  time  my  interest  in  the  better  classes  of  print¬ 
ing  was  awakened  by  accidentally  coming  across  a  copy  of 
The  Inland  Printer.  I  began  sending  in  specimens  for 
criticism  with  a  view  to  improving  my  work.  I  also  kept 
in  close  touch  with  what  other  typographers  were  doing, 
which  was  very  helpful,  and  I  treasure  the  communications 
I  have  had  from  a  number  of  the  ‘  top-notchers.’  I  sub¬ 
scribed  to  practically  all  the  trade  journals,  for  I  felt  the 
necessity  of  their  regular  visits. 

“  My  efforts  in  producing  typographical  designs  have 
been  very  modest  indeed  compared  with  the  productions  of 
many  of  my  fellow  craftsmen,  who  are  real  artists,  and 
whose  work  I  have  studied  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  profit. 

“  Rather  than  strive  for  the  strikingly  original,  I  have 
tried  to  work  along  sane  lines,  endeavoring  to  produce 
designs  that  would  ‘  wear,’  please  customers,  and  make 


money  for  the  firm.  How  I  have  succeeded  is  not  for  me  to 
say. 

“  There  are  a  great  many  things,  to  my  mind,  that  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  quality  of  the  compositor’s  work. 

“  In  the  first  place,  he  needs  material  to  work  with, 
though  I  do  contend  that  a  good  workman  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  need  a  ‘  typefoundry  ’  at  his  command  to  produce 
artistic  effects.  Given  a  few  series  of  good  type,  but 
plenty  of  it,  some  brass  rule  and  usable  decorative  material 
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An  attractive  motto-card  design. 


and  the  compositor  who  understands  the  main  essentials 
of  correct  composition  can  produce  very  creditable  work. 
However,  the  composing-room  equipment  —  in  the  interest 
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Appropriate  designs  characterize  Mr.  Gustafson’s  work. 


of  economy  and  efficiency  —  should  be  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  business  without  compelling  the  workmen  continu¬ 
ously  to  hunt  sorts. 

“  Ever  heard  of  ‘Appropriateness  ’?  It  should  be  the 
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watchword  of  every  compositor  who  aims  to  excel,  for  with 
it  goes  careful,  painstaking  effort.  The  compositor  who, 
before  deciding  upon  his  design  or  selecting  the  type-face 
border  or  ornament  to  be  used,  asks  himself,  ‘  Is  it  appro¬ 
priate  for  this  job?  ’  chances  are,  will  also  be  careful  about 
balance  and  pz’oportion,  about  harmony  of  type-faces  in 
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Pressboard  tint-blocks  add  much  to  some  of 
Mr.  Gustafson’s  work. 

relation  to  each  other  and  in  relation  to  decorative  mate¬ 
rial,  when  such  is  used,  and  his  trained  eye  will  instantly 
detect  faults  in  that  important  essential  known  as  ‘  whiting 
out.’ 

“  It  is  a  pretty  safe  guess  that  Mr.  Careful  Compositor 
will  be  considerate  in  the  treatment  of  his  material,  and 
will  see  to  it  that  type  and  rule,  especially,  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  being  put  back  into  the  cases. 

“And  the  safest  guess  of  all  is  that  such  a  man  will  get 
a  considerably  fatter  pay-envelope  than  the  other  fellow, 
whose  head  is  idle  while  his  hands  woi’k. 

“And  let  me  say  that  the  appreciative  customer  is  a 
contributing  factor  to  a  conscientious  compositor’s  growth, 
and  should  be  given  his  due.  Words  of  appreciation  and 
encouragement  act  as  powerful  stimulants,  and  when  a 
customer  reposes  sufficient  confidence  in  the  printer  that 
he  turns  over  his  copy  with  the  incidental  instruction  to 
‘  get  me  out  a  nice  job,’  you  just  naturally  feel  that  you 
want  to  do  your  best  for  that  fellow  and  you  get  down  and 
‘  dig.’  I  have  in  mind  a  number  of  such  customers,  but  the 
most  striking  case  was  when  a  very  particular  job  was 
completed  the  customer  mailed  a  fair-sized  personal  check 
(in  addition  to  the  regular  price  of  the  job)  as  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  good  job  delivered  on  time.” 


CLINTON  A.  MIDDLETON,  VETERAN  PRINTER 
AND  EDITOR. 

Clinton  A.  Middleton,  of  Warrensburg,  Missouri,  whose 
picture  is  shown  herewith,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  active 
printer  of  his  State.  He  was  born  in  Boonville,  Missouri, 
in  1835,  his  father,  James  H.  Middleton,  being  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Boonville  Observer,  the  town’s  first  news¬ 
paper.  In  1850  young  Middleton  began  cleaning  type  and 
running  a  hand  press  in  the  office  of  the  Panama  Star- 
Herald.  Five  years  later  he  settled  at  Warrensburg, 
taking  charge  of  the  Western  Missourian.  Shortly  after 
he  became  foreman  of  the  Warrensburg  Journal,  and  later 
owner  of  the  plant,  which  he  consolidated  with  the  Demo¬ 
crat.  In  1881  he  purchased  the  Cass  County  Democrat, 
published  at  Harrisonville,  Missouri.  He  continued  at  the 
head  of  this  publication  until  1897,  when  he  sold  the  plant 
and  returned  to  Warrensburg,  becoming  associated  with 
his  son  in  the  publication  of  the  Johnson  County  Star. 
Six  year's  ago  Mr.  Middleton  sold  his  interest  to  Wallace 
Crossley,  and  took  a  job  as  compositor  on  the  paper, 
demonstrating  since  then  that  he  was  abundantly  able  to 
“  come  back.”  While  he  has  lost  some  of  his  early-day 
speed  at  the  case,  his  proofs  are  “  pick-ups  ”  for  the  proof¬ 
reader,  and  he  takes  great  pride  in  his  ability  to  “  set 


CLINTON  A.  MIDDLETON. 

An  active  printer,  seventy-seven  years  old,  with  a  record  of  si.xty-one 
years  at  the  trade  and  never  missed  a  daj'  on  account  of  illness. 

them  up  ”  right.  In  a  letter  to  The  Inland  Printer  he 
says :  “  I  will  be  seventy-seven  years  of  age  the  second  day 

of  this  coming  May,  and  am  in  the  best  of  health  —  strong 
and  active.  I  never  lose  an  hour  from  work,  and  can  ‘  waft 
the  Babbitt  metal  ’  about  as  lively  as  many  much  younger 
than  myself.” 

A  remarkable  record  of  this  old-time  printer-editor, 
which  probably  stands  unequaled  in  America,  is  that  in  his 
sixty-one  years’  service  —  from  devil  to  editor-in-chief  — 
he  has  never  missed  a  day  on  account  of  illness. 
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NO.  XVI. -  BY  W,  E.  STEVENS. 

Assistant  Instructor,  Inland  Printer  Technical  School. 


This  department  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  apprentices,  and  the  subjects  taken  up  are  selected  for  their  immediate  prac* 
tlcal  value.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Specimens  of  apprentices*  work  will  be  criticized  by  personal  letter.  Address  all  communi* 
cations  to  Apprentice  Printers*  Technical  Club*  624-632  Sherman  street*  Chicago. 


TYPE-FACES. 

Essential  to  the  propei-  education  of  every  apprentice  is 
a  knowledge  of  type-faces  and  of  the  many  considerations 
that  must  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  types.  Legible, 
graceful,  symmetrical  and  beautiful  forms  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  result  of  a  correct  application  of  certain  pi’inci- 
ples,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  apprentice  should  know 
these  principles  in  order  that  he  may  distinguish  the  good 
from  the  bad.  Popular  usage  of  certain  faces  will  disclose 
the  good,  but  individual  tastes  clamor  for  satisfaction,  and, 
not  knowing  the  principles  embodied  in  the  consti’uction  of 
the  good  forms,  one  is  liable  to  select  the  bad.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  the  majority  of  apprentices,  who  consider 
that  beauty  is  dependent  upon  fancifulness  or  novelty. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  will  controvert  the  statement  that 
even  in  this  age  of  typographical  enlightenment  there  are 
many  type-faces  used  which  will  not  bear  analysis  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principles  heretofore  spoken  of,  and  which  were 
cast  solely  for  competitive  purposes.  This  is  seen  in  every 
manufacturing  industry;  to  be  constantly  in  the  market 
with  new  wares  and  be  able  to  dispose  of  these  wares  is  a 
sign  of  commercial  progression.  But  I  am  wandering  away 
from  the  main  subject,  and  apparently  offering  an  excuse 
for  the  existence  of  poor  type-faces.  Some  may  say  that 
there  is  no  logical  excuse  —  that  typefounders  could  do 
equally  as  much  business  through  selling  large  fonts  of  a 
few  good  faces;  but  this  is  questionable. 

*  *  * 

The  type-faces  in  general  use  to-day  can  be  divided  into 
five  classes,  known  to  printers  and  allied  ci’aftsmen  as 
roman,  italic,  script,  text  and  gothic.  Italic  is  basically  a 
form  of  disconnected  script,  being,  it  is  said,  originally 
modeled  after  the  handwriting  of  Petrarch,  an  Italian  poet 
of  the  fourteenth  century;  but  it  now  bears  no  resemblance 
to  handwriting,  and  is  really  a  sloping  roman.  Therefore 
italic  properly  constitutes  one  of  the  five  classes. 

ROMAN. 

All  alphabets  used  by  English-speaking  and  Latin  races 
trace  their  pai’entage  to  what  is  known  as  the  Old  Roman 
capital  letters  —  letters  which  were  evolved  from  the  Greek 
and  used  by  the  Latin  scribes  in  lettering  early  manuscripts, 
and  by  the  ancient  stonecutters  for  inscriptions  on  memo¬ 
rial  tablets  and  arches,  buildings,  pedestals  of  statues,  etc. 

The  use  of  roman  lower-case  forms  was  begun  in  the 
eighth  century,  but  these  did  not  attain  perfection  until 
after  the  invention  of  printing  from  movable  types.  In  his 
book  entitled  “  Letters  and  Letter  Construction,”  F.  J. 
Ti'ezise  tells  us  that  “  in  789  Charlemagne  ordered  the  revi¬ 
sion  and  rewriting  of  all  the  Church  books,  and  in  the  car¬ 


rying  out  of  this  order  was  used  an  alphabet  of  lower-case 
letters.  Prior  to  this,  however,  from  the  fourth  century  on, 
had  been  used  the  uncial  and  half-uncial  letters  —  letters  of 
rounded  chai’acter  such  as  would  be  the  result  of  writing 
capitals  with  a  reed,  and  these  forms  were  made  the  basis 
of  the  lower-case.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Italians, 
using  the  lower-case  of  the  eighth  century  as  a  model, 
designed  the  roman  lower-case  alphabet  which  we  now  use.” 

QVOVS(]VeTAN6^(D 

AABUTeReCATAliN 

XBCbefG'bllCDNO 

pq  RSTUXy  LTV 

Fig.  T  0. —  Showing  how  letters  were  formed  by  the  use  of  reed  pens. 

Note  the  distribution  of  light  and  heavy  elements. 

The  characteristics  of  all  roman  letters  are  light  and 
heavy  elements,  and  serifs.  To  the  casual  observer  it  may 
seem  that  the  distribution  of  elements  is  not  based  on 
systematic  rules,  but  such  a  conclusion  would  be  wrong. 


OLD  ITl.LIl.rr  PiiCE 

(a) 

Wholesale  China 

(b) 


Fig.  71. —  -An  improper  distribution  of  light  and  heavy  elements 
results  in  displeasing  forms. 

Through  the  use  of  reed  pens,  flattened  to  chisel-like  points, 
which  Latin  scribes  used  in  lettering  on  parchment,  fixed 
rules  were  established.  The  reed,  being  held  almost  directly 
upright  and  at  right  angles  to  the  writing  surface,  pro¬ 
duced  in  each  letter  an  arrangement  of  light  and  heavy 
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lines  which  has  never  been  improved  in  excellence  of  color 
distribution,  legibility  or  dignity.  An  illustration  of  this 
principle  is  shown  in  Fig.  70.  These  pen-drawn  letters  are 
in  imitation  of  the  forms  used  in  a  Latin  manuscript  of  the 
seventh  century. 

The  roman  letters  in  use  to-day  vary  a  great  deal  from 
the  uncial  characters  shown  in  this  illustration,  but  if  the 


Fig.  72. —  Dazzling  effect  produced  by  element  widths  not  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  width  of  the  letters. 


apprentice  will  practice  the  formation  of  roman  letters, 
using  a  stub  pen,  he  will  find  that,  with  a  few  exceptions 
brought  about  through  a  change  of  letter  forms,  they  are 
all  based  on  the  principle  of  construction  heretofore  ex¬ 
plained.  Any  attempt  to  deviate  from  this  principle  of 
construction  results  in  displeasing  forms,  as  is  shown  in 
Fig.  71  (a).  This  letter  is  known  as  Italian,  cast  by  the 
old  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  typefoundry. 

In  Fig.  71  (b)  is  shown  a  type-face  actually  in  use 
to-day.  Here  also  we  find  an  improper  distribution  of  light 
and  heavy  elements,  resulting  in  crude  forms  and  an  uneven 
color.  Where  extreme  oddity  and  informality  are  desired, 
these  letters  might  be  suitable,  but  such  cases  are  rare. 

An  examination  of  acceptably  good  type-faces  will  show 
that  no  set  rule  has  been  followed  in  determining  the  ele¬ 
ment  widths.  In  designing  these  letters  the  artists  have 
kept  within  certain  limitations,  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  just 
what  these  limitations  are  until  the  boundary  line  has  been 
overstepped  and  the  letters  are  seen  in  lines  or  groups. 
Fig.  72  illustrates  this  point  very  well.  In  this  type-face 
the  light  and  heavy  elements  are  of  such  widths,  according 
to  the  width  of  the  letters,  as  to  produce  a  dazzling  effect  — 
making  the  line  rather  illegible,  though  individually  the 
letter-forms  are  not  displeasing.  That  these  element  widths 
are  out  of  proportion  can  be  proved  by  uniformly  increas¬ 
ing  the  width  of  the  light  elements.  When  this  is  done  it 
will  be  found  that  the  line  is  more  legible,  and  has  lost  that 
dazzling  effect. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  most  important  feature  in  the 
construction  of  roman  letters  —  the  serifs.  After  prac¬ 
ticing  the  construction  of  letters,  using  a  stub  pen  for 
accenting  purposes,  the  apprentice  will  find  that  in  order  to 
give  the  letters  a  finished  appearance,  the  free  ends  of  ele¬ 
ments  must  be  terminated  with  serifs.  Authorities  agree 
that  serifs  were  first  introduced  by  the  ancient  stonecutters, 
who,  finding  that  they  could  not  draw  a  V-shaped  cut  in 
stone  to  a  square  end  that  would  define  itself  by  a  shadow, 
made  chisel  cuts  at  the  ends  of  the  elements.  The  breaking 
away  of  the  stone  from  the  corners  formed  by  an  intersec- 

PINE  TREES 

Fig.  73. —  Showing  a  type-face  in  which  the  serifs  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  element  widths. 


tion  of  chisel  cuts,  produced  a  round  effect  which  is  seen  in 
the  serifs  of  nearly  all  roman  forms. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  beauty  of  a  roman  letter 
is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  construction  of  its 


serifs.  Letters  which  in  every  other  way  are  decidedly 
pleasing  can  be  weakened  in  design  by  the  introduction  of 
displeasing  or  inharmonious  serifs.  In  Fig.  73  is  shown  a 
type-face  which  illustrates  a  lack  of  harmony  between  the 
serifs  and  the  strength  and  proportion  of  element  widths. 
The  serifs  are  too  thin  and  not  bracketed  firmly  enough  to 
give  the  best  results.  This  point  can  be  made  very  clear  if 
the  reader  will,  with  pen  or  pencil,  increase  the  weight  of 
these  serifs,  or  bracket  them  more  firmly. 

A  study  of  the  best  type-faces  will  disclose  that  on  let¬ 
ters  containing  very  thin,  light  elements,  thin  serifs  are 
used,  while  on  letters  in  which  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  widths  of  the  elements,  heavy  or  firmly  brack¬ 
eted  serifs  are  used. 

In  order  to  show  a  variety  of  serifs,  and  how  the  serifs 
must  differ  in  form  to  suit  the  weight  and  formation  of  ele¬ 
ments,  Fig.  74  has  been  prepared.  The  illustration  shows 
well-known  roman  type-faces,  of  which  No.  1  is  Caslon  Old 


A  A  A  A  A 

1  2  3  4  5 

A  A.  -A  A 

6  7  8  9  10 


Fig.  74. —  Showing  common  forms  of  serifs. 


Style;  2,  Blanchard;  3,  Cheltenham  Old  Style;  4,  Roy- 
croft;  5,  Caslon  Bold;  6,  MacFarland;  7,  Winchell;  8, 
Pabst  Old  Style;  9,  Bookman  Old  Style;  10,  Hearst.  These 


A  A  A  A  A 

1  2  3  4  5 

A  -A.  A  A 

6  7  8  9  10 


Fig.  75. —  Showing  uncommon  forms  of  serifs. 

letters  show  what  may  be  termed  the  common  forms  of 
serifs. 

To  go  further  into  the  study  of  serifs.  Fig.  75  illus¬ 
trates  some  uncommon  forms.  A  careful  study  of  these, 
and  of  the  forms  shovra  in  Fig.  74,  will  make  clear  the 
essential  part  serifs  take  in  the  construction  of  letters,  in 
order  that  all  parts  will  be  consistent  and  in  harmony. 

Of  the  letters  shown  in  Fig.  75,  No.  1  is  Grasset; 
2,  Stuyvesant;  3,  Lining  Iroquois;  4,  Bewick  Roman; 
5,  Lining  Modern  Antique;  6,  Plymouth  Bold;  7,  Caslon 
Old  Roman;  8,  Lining  Emerald;  9,  Puritan;  10,  Francis. 

Roman  is  accepted  as  the  simplest,  most  legible  and 
most  versatile  of  all  type-faces.  It  is  divided  into  two 
classes  —  namely,  old  style  and  modern  —  but  for  general 
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utility  the  old  style  is  preferred.  There  are  many  varia¬ 
tions,  good  and  bad,  of  each  style,  though  fundamentally 
both  have  certain  peculiarities,  which  are  explained  below. 

In  Fig.  76  is  shown  types  of  the  two  classes  of  roman. 
At  the  top  is  twelve-point  Caslon  Old  Style,  cast  by  the 
American  Type  Foundry,  and  at  the  bottom  is  twelve-point 


THE  TONE  OF  A  PAGE  IS 
nearly  always  at  its  best  when  the  type 
is  set  solid  and  not  leaded.  Body-type 
is  usually  designed  to  present  the  best 
appearance  and  color  when  solid,  and  in 


WHEN  BODY -TYPE  IS  SET 
solid  it  presents  a  rich,  even  tone  that 
is  very  attractive,  but  when  leaded 
the  result  is  a  weak  tone  composed 
of  bands  of  color  formed  by  the  sep- 


Fig.  7 6. —  Showing  the  difference  between  modern  and  old-style  letters. 

Modern  No.  8,  cast  from  monotype  matrices.  A  reference 
to  the  illustration  will  show  that  the  modern  letters  differ 
from  the  old  style  in  that  they  are  more  symmetrical,  regu¬ 
lar  and  even,  and  that  their  serifs  are  less  angular  and  more 
firmly  bracketed.  Old-style  letters  are  those  cut  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  types  used  before  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
while  modem  letters  are  those  cut  since  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century. 

Modern  roman  is  distinctly  a  body  type,  and  few  faces  are 
cast  larger  than  eighteen-point.  This,  perhaps,  is  because 
of  its  hair-line  elements  and  thin  serifs,  which  make  it  less 
desirable,  in  the  larger  sizes  necessary  for  job  or  adver¬ 
tisement  work,  than  old  style,  which  has  proportionately 
heavier  light  elements  and  thicker  serifs.  Furthermore, 
modern-cut  letters  are  the  most  suitable  for  coated  or  cal¬ 
endered  papers.  Soft  stock  does  not  offer  a  good  printing 
surface  for  their  hair-lines  and  thin  serifs;  and  on  hard, 
rough-surfaced  stock  they  are  less  liable  to  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  than  old-style  letters,  which  were  primarily  de¬ 
signed  to  be  used  on  antique  papers. 

When  used  in  connection  with  figures,  the  terms  old- 
style  and  modern-cut  distinguish  their  forms,  not  the  weight 
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Fig.  77. —  Showing  the  difference  between  modern-cut  and  old-style 
figures. 

of  elements  or  the  serif  formation.  In  old-style  figures 
the  characters  6  and  8  are  ascending,  while  3,  4,  5,  7  and  9 
are  descending  characters.  Nowadays  modern-cut  figures 
are  generally  preferi’ed,  and  all  fonts  cut  in  imitation  of 
the  old-style  letters  usually  contain  what  are  known  as 


modem  old-style  figures  • —  figures  which  are  all  ascending 
but  which,  aside  from  this,  have  the  characteristics  of  old 
style.  Fig.  77  illustrates  the  difference  between  old-style 
and  modern  old-style  figures. 

A  CORRECTION. 

Mr.  A.  V.  Harcourt,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  calls  our 
attention  to  an  error  in  this  department  of  the  December 
(1911)  Inland  Printer.  In  explaining  the  symbols  of  the 
zodiac  we  commenced  with  Aries  as  a  January  symbol; 
Taurus,  February;  Gemini,  March,  etc.  Instead  of  this  the 
order  should  commence  with  Aries  as  a  March  symbol  and 
end  with  Pisces  as  a  February  symbol.  We  regret  this 
error,  and  are  glad  to  make  the  correction. 

The  “  Millinery  Announcement  ”  ad.,  reproduced  here¬ 
with,  is  the  best  specimen  submitted  in  the  second  monthly 
contest  held  for  apprentice  members  of  Denver  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  No.  49.  This  first-prize  ad.  is  the  work  of 


■ 

■ 

MILLINERY 

ANNOUFICEMENT 

I  wish  to  announce  to 
my  friends  and  patrons  that 

I  am  now  ready  with  my 

FALL  and  WINTER 

MILLINERY 

at  most  reasonable  prices.  I 
make  up  your  own  materials 
and  last  season’s  hats  into 
stylish  millinery.  You  will 
find  my  styles  and  work  of 
the  best.  Feathers  cleaned 
and  curled.  I  cordially  invite 
you  to  call  and  see  me. 
Respectfully, 

MRS.  J.  M.  WALTER, 

4700  WEST  FORTY-FIRST  AVENUE 
Phone  Gallup  1779. 

Open  evenings  until  7:00  0’ Clock. 
Saturday  evenings  until  9:30. 

■ 

• 

Prize-winning  ad.  set  by  Geo.  W.  Johnson  in  apprentice 
contest,  Denver,  Colorado. 


George  W.  Johnson,  with  the  Williamson-Haffner  Company. 
George  W.  Rice,  with  the  American  P.  &  P.  Company, 
received  second  prize,  and  Harry  Vander  Perel,  with  the 
Post,  received  third  prize. 

*  *  * 

Don’t  fail  to  enter  our  letter-head  contest,  which  was 
announced  in  The  Inland  Printer  for  Febmary.  Valua¬ 
ble  prizes  will  be  given  to  the  winners,  and  each  contestant 
will  receive  a  complete  set  of  the  specimens  submitted. 
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BY  F.  J.  TBEZISE. 


Under  this  head  will  he  briefly  reviewed  brochures,  booklets  and  specimens  of  printing  sent  in  for  criticism.  Literature  submitted 
for  this  purpose  should  be  marked  “For  Criticism.**  and  directed  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Chicago.  Postage  on  packages 
containing  specimens  must  not  be  included  in  packages  of  specimens,  unless  letter  postage  is  placed  on  the' entire  package.  Speci¬ 
mens  must  be  mailed  flat;  if  rolled  they  will  not  be  criticized. 


A  PROGRAM  from  Hussey  &  Gillingham,  Adelaide,  Australia,  is  elaborately 
gotten  up  in  colors,  with  an  embossed  cover. 

JoHX  McCormick,  Troy,  New  York. —  The  booklet  is  exceptionally  well 
gotten  up,  and  we  would  congratulate  you  upon  the  results  attained. 

A  MOTTO-CARD  from  the  Lehmann  Printing  Company,  San  Francisco, 
California,  is  attractively  printed  in  black,  red  and  green  on  brown  stock. 


w 


Twelfth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Sedalia  Public  Library 
Sedalia,  Missouri 


For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
April  30,  1907 


By  M.  0.  Triplett,  Mcrganza,  Pennsylvania. 

We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  a  title-page  for  a  library  report. 
It  was  set  by  M.  O.  Triplett,  of  Morganza,  Pennsylvania,  a  student  of  the 
I.  T.  U.  Course,  and  illustrates  the  value  of  a  simple  typographical  design, 
coupled  with  appropriate  decoration. 

Charles  P.  Orton,  Brooklyn,  New  York. —  All  of  the  specimens  — envel¬ 
ope,  title-leaf  and  blotters  —  are  nicely  arranged,  and  show  the  possibilities 
attendant  upon  a  judicious  use  of  the  roman  type-faces.  We  see  nothing 
in  any  of  them  to  which  we  would  take  exception. 


Shrewsbury  Printing  Company,  Shrewsbury,  Pennsylvania. —  AVhile  the 
work  throughout  is  very  satisfactory,  we  like  best  the  programs.  Both  of 
these  specimens  are  excellently  gotten  up,  and  we  would  congratulate  you 
upon  the  neatness  and  simplicity  of  the  designs.  The  color  combinations  on 
the  various  pieces  of  work  are  also  satisfactory. 

The  McClure  Company,  Incorporated,  Staunton,  Virginia. —  The  program 
is  very  nicely  gotten  up,  and  the  treatment  of  the  headings  is  original. 
We  find  nothing  whatever  to  criticize  in  this  work,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  suggestion  that  a  little  more  space  be  placed  above  the  top  line 
on  tlie  cover-page,  as  it  now  crowds  the  rule  rather  closely. 

A.  Mugford,  Inc.,  catalogue  specialist,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  has 
issued  an  attractive  booklet  devoted  to  wood  and  photo  engraving  in  relation 
to  high-class  catalogue-making.  The  booklet  is  very  informing  as  well  as 
interesting,  as  it  gives  numerous  examples  of  various  kinds  of  engravings, 
with  suggestions  as  to  their  most  fitting  use.  It  is  very  nicely  printed. 


ArguH  Printing  OInmgang 
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Uruuklgn,  Jfrui  ?urk  S 


Tasty  business  cards  by  J.  F.  Tucker,  New  Philadelphia,  Oliio. 


“  The  Keystone  Book  of  Caslons  ”  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an.  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  Caslon  group  of  type-faces  manufactured  by  Keystone  Type 
Foundry.  The  presentation  of  the  attractiveness  of  these  type- faces  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  they  are  shown  to  their  best  advantage  in  this  booklet.  Various 
colors  and  finishes  of  stock  are  used,  and  these,  together  witli  the  color 
combination,  tend  to  bring  out  the  type-faces  to  the  best  advantage. 


A  GROUP  of  business  cards  from  J.  F.  Tucker,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio, 
shows  some  very  interesting  arrangements.  IVe  show  herewith  reproductions 
of  two  of  them.  The  originals  are  in  black  and  red. 

Lehrfeld  Printing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. —  Both  of  the 
specimens  are  well  designed,  and  we  find  nothing  whatever  to  criticize  in 
either  of  them.  The  typographical  arrangements  are  good  and  the  colors 
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are  very  pleasing,  although  we  note  that  on  tlie  program  the  gray  does  not 
print  as  clearlj'  as  it  miglit. 

We  have  received  from  the  Union  Bank  Note  Company,  of  Kansas  City, 
a  handsome  booklet,  gotten  out  for  the  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  Company.  Tlie 


Cover  by  the  Union  Bank  Note  Company.  Kansas  City. 


work,  from  the  plate-making  to  the  finished  product,  is  excellent.  We  show 
herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  cover,  the  original  of  which  is  printed  and 
embossed  in  gold  and  colors. 

We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  a  book-plate,  designed  and  lettered 


Book-plate  designed  by  Paul  J.  Peters,  Chicago. 


by  Paul  .1.  Peters,  Chicago,  an  I.  T.  U.  student.  The  lettering  is  excellently 
handled  and  its  decorative  qualities  have  been  well  brought  out. 

The  Reliance  Idea,  the  house  organ  of  the  Ucliance  Engraving  Companj', 
of  Pittsburgh,  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  house  organs  that  reach  this 


department.  Not  only  does  the  cover  show  an  excellent  example  of  three- 
color  printing,  but  the  inner  pages  are  also  printed  in  three  colors.  The 
examples  of  plate-making  are  all  excellent,  and  the  text  is  interesting. 

Van  Meter- Welch  Printing  Company,  New  Richmond,  Wisconsin. —  The 
specimens  are  all  well  handled,  although  we  think  that  on  the  blotter  the 
use  of  a  stronger  heading  would  result  in  a  more  satisfactory  appearance. 
We  would  also  suggest  that  the  blue  on  these  specimens  be  made  a  trifle 
weaker,  as  the  dark  blue  does  not  contrast  sufficiently  with  the  black. 


By  R.  Lyle  Griffin,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


R.  Lyle  Griffin,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. —  The  business  card  printed 
in  black  and  gray  is  very  attractively  gotten  up,  and  the  border  which  you 
have  used  is  thoroughly  suggestive  of  the  subject.  IVe  show  herewith  a 
reproduction  of  it. 

Joseph  P.  Sobczak,  Alpena,  Michigan. —  IVith  the  exception  of  the  fact 
that  a  few  of  the  specimens  contain  a  trifle  too  much  decoration  and  too 
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By  Joseph  P.  Sobczak,  Alpena,  Michigan. 


many  bright  colors,  the  work  is  well  handled  throughout.  Of  the  specimens, 
we  like  best  the  program  and  menu  for  the  Third  Annual  Banquet  of  the 
.\lpena  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  reproduction  of  the  cover  of  which  we 
show  herewith. 

From  the  Herald  Press,  Montreal,  Quebec,  we  have  received  a  copy  of 
an  attractive  booklet  gotten  out  for  the  Royal  Securities  Corporation.  The 
cover  is  heavily  embossed  in  colors,  and  the  inner  pages  attractively  printed 
in  black  and  orange  on  India  tint  stock.  The  design  as  a  whole  is  very 
striking  and  the  work  is  well  handled  throughout. 
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Leox  Lester,  Kinsley,  Kansas. —  The  specimens  afford  no  opportunity  for 
adverse  criticism,  and  we  would  congratulate  you  upon  the  successful  man¬ 
ner  in  which  you  have  handled  the  work. 

BOOKLET,  entitled  “  Apples  of  Gold,”  from  the  Smith-Brooks  Printing 
Company,  Denver,  Colorado,  is  a  striking  piece  of  work.  The  most  notice¬ 
able  features  are  the  illustrations,  nearly  all  of  which  are  printed  in  colors. 


Attractive  cover  of  the  new  Chandler  &  Price  catalogue. 


We  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  cover  of  the  new  catalogue 
issued  by  Chandler  &  Price.  The  original  is  printed  on  hand-made  paper 
in  three  colors  and  is  exceptionally  attractive. 

L.vrbw  Printing  Comp.vny,  Knoxville,  Tennessee. —  The  letter-heads  are 
all  excellent  in  arrangement  and  color,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
shown  is  very  attractive.  The  argument  accompanying  them  is  a  convincing 
one. 

J.  F.  IIoLTM.vN,  Cliicago. —  The  card  is  very  attractively  gotten  up,  and 
we  find  nothing  whatever  to  criticize  in  its  arrangement.  The  placing  of 
the  half-tones  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  rule  divides  the  card  into  pleas¬ 
ing  proportions. 

From  Robert  Calvert,  Dundee,  Scotland,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  a 
special  program  gotten  up  for  the  Masonic  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Robert  Burns.  The  program  is  pleasingly  printed  in  appropriate  colors,  the 
cover  being  embossed. 

H.  R.  Lischer,  JIascoutah,  Illinois. —  Except  for  the  tact  that  on  one  or 
two  of  the  specimens  the  names  are  set  in  rather  large  sizes  of  type,  the 
work  is  very  satisfactory.  The  designs  are  all  neat  and  tasty,  and  the  type¬ 
faces  pleasingly  used. 

From  the  Express  Printing  Company,  Superior,  Nebraska,  has  come  a 
package  of  unusually  neat  and  tasty  commercial  work.  Especially  pleasing 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  colorwork  has  been  handled,  the  combinations 
all  being  harmonious.  The  work  calls  for  no  criticism. 

From  the  Altruria  Press,  Palo  .4110,  California,  we  have  received  a  copy 
of  “  Prison  Verse,”  a  group  of  poems  by  Royall  Douglass,  “  No.  19173,” 
San  Quentin.  The  booklet  is  unusually  attractive  in  its  appearance,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  gotten  up  exhibits  excellent  taste. 
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J.  B.  Miller,  Bucklin,  Kansas. — ■  We  would  suggest  that  the  rules  on 
either  side  of  the  line  at  the  top  of  the  statement  be  placed  a  little  closer 
to  the  line.  We  would  .also  suggest  that  the  matter  at  the  bottom  be  set  in 
type  at  least  one  size  smaller,  as  it  seems  rather  large.  The  color  combi¬ 
nation  is  unusual  and  pleasing. 

A  PACKAGE  of  specimens  from  the  printing  department  of  the  elementary 
school  of  the  University  of  Chicago  contains  some  highly  interesting  exam¬ 
ples,  most  of  them  written  and  printed  by  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  The  work  throughout  is  handled  in  a  pleasing  manner,  a  most 
noticeable  feature  being  the  use  of  subdued  colors,  both  in  stocks  and  inks. 
Miss  Katherine  M.  Stillwell  is  in  charge  of  the  department. 

J.  C.  Blair  Company,  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania. —  The  specimens  are 
well  arranged  typographically,  but  on  some  of  them  a  change  of  colors 
would  be  an  improvement.  On  the  motto-card  printed  on  blue  stock,  the 
use  of  a  light  blue  or  orange-brown  in  connection  with  the  dark  blue  would 
be  more  pleasing  than  the  color  now  used,  and  on  the  small  motto-card, 
on  white  stock,  the  use  of  a  gray-green,  or  even  black,  would  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  tint  in  combination  with  the  red. 

M.  B.  Dr.yke,  Bowen,  Illinois. —  On  some  of  the  specimens,  notably  the 
specimen  for  W.  J.  Carlin  and  the  letter-head  for  the  Bowen  Chronicle. 
you  have  used  type  which  is  rather  large  tor  work  of  this  character.  We 
think  if  you  were  to  use  much  smaller  sizes  the  effect  would  be  better. 
AVe  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  several  cases  you  have 
not  spaced  the  lines  in  accordance  with  the  shapes  of  the  type.  AVhere  the 
condensed  letter  is  used  it  is  better  to  put  less  space  between  words  than 
where  the  extended  letter  is  used.  This  particularly  applies  to  the  W.  J. 
Carlin  specimen,  above  referred  to.  AVhere  text  letters  are  used  it  is  always 
advisable  to  have  but  little  space  between  the  words,  the  nature  of  the  letter 
calling  for  this,  as  it  should  be  set  close  together  to  give  the  black  effect 
characteristic  of  the  text  letter  at  its  best. 


iri.'.r'BilK 
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You  Wii!  Neves- 
be  Sorry 

For  doing  your  level  best. 

For  being  kind  to  the  poor. 

For  hearing  before  judging. 

For  thinking  before  speaking. 
For  standing  by  your  principles. 
For  being  courteous  to  all. 

For  stopping  your  ears  to  gossip. 
For  asking  pardon  if  in  error. 
For  being  honest  in  business. 
For  being  generous  to  enemies. 
For  giving  unfortunates  a  lift. 
For  keeping  promises  promptly. 
For  putting  the  best  meaning  on 
the  acts  of  others. 

For  using  McMuIlin  Woellhaf 
Better  Printing. 

Let  U8  all  resolve  to  practice 
^  admirable  maxims  durin^t 

the  coming  year,  and  thus  estob- 
lish  more  harmonious  relations  with  our 
tellow-men.  All  in  (avor  of  this  resolu« 
tion  signify  same  by  saying  “I.”  Carried 
unanimously  amidst  great  applause. 
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By  McAIullin  &  AVoelhaf,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


SojiE  of  the  most  attractive  printing  which  reaches  this  department 
comes  from  McMullin  &  AV'oelhaf,  Burlington,  Iowa.  The  designs  are  excel¬ 
lent.  and  the  manner  in  which  the  decorative  pages  are  handled  is  most 
pleasing.  AA'e  show  herewith  reproductions  of  two  of  the  late  specimens  from 
this  firm. 

C.  A.  Hakins,  Toledo,  Ohio. —  Some  of  the  specimens  which  you  have 
sent  contain  rather  too  much  ornamentation.  This  especially  applies  to  the 
Christmas  greeting.  AVe  would  also  suggest  that  the  use  of  some  color  other 
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than  the  silvei-  bronze  on  the  rnotto-card  would  be  productive  of  more  pleas¬ 
ing  results. 

A  CATALOGUE  of  Peerless  fans,  recently  issued  by  The  Peerless  Electric 
Conipanj’,  of  AVarren,  Ohio,  is  handsomely  gotten  up.  The  cover  is  embossed 
in  gold  and  green  on  bro'.ra  stock,  with  the  inner  pages  printed  in  black  and 
brown  on  white  stock.  The  work  throughout  is  very  meritorious. 


By  MoMullin  &  AVoelhaf.  Burlington,  Iowa. 


E.  G.  Fox,  Springfield,  Missouri. —  .Ml  of  the  specimens  are  excellently 
handled,  and  we  find  nothing  to  criticize  in  any  of  them.  The  tj'pography 
is  pleasing  and  the  colors  are  harmonious. 

A  PACKAGE  of  commercial  specimens  from  J.  L.  Frazier,  Lawrence,  Kan¬ 
sas,  contains  a  number  of  attractive  designs.  The  type  arrangements  and 
color  combinations  are  excellent,  and  the  work  is  very  pleasing. 

Fountain  Force,  the  house  organ  of  the  Acorn  Brass  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Aurora,  Illinois,  is  a  most  attractive  little  publication.  The  text  is 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  the  arrangement  and  general  appearance  are 
very  pleasing. 

J.  Short,  Toronto,  Ontario. —  The  letter-head  specimens  are  neatly 
arranged,  and  we  find  nothing  in  them  to  criticize.  AVe  think,  liowevcr, 
that  the  dance  program  title-page  contains  too  man}'  niles,  and  would 
suggest  that  some  of  them  be  omitted.  The  booklet  for  the  British  American 
Business  College  is  attractive  in  its  arrangement,  the  decorative  effects  being 
excellent. 

G.  lIjtRDY  Armstrong,  Baltimore,  Maryland. —  AA"e  would  suggest  that 
you  use  a  smaller  number  of  type-faces  on  the  blotter.  On  work  of  this 
kind,  one  or  two  series  should  be  sufficient,  and  the  use  of  a  larger  number 
is  very  likely  tc  produce  an  inhannonious  appearance  of  the  page  as  a 
whole.  AA'e  would  also  suggest  that  the  breaking-up  of  sentences  into 
separate  groups  by  the  use  of  different  faces  for  some  of  the  words  destroys, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  readability  so  desirable  in  printing  of  an  advertising 
nature. 

Cramer  Printing  &  Publishing  Company,  Grafton,  Pennsylvania. —  The 
specimens  are  well  gotten  up,  although  there  is  a  trifle  too  much  decoration 
on  the  page  referring  to  “  Reliance  duplex  policies.”  AA'hcre  a  page  is 
printed  in  two  colors,  and  especially  if  one  of  those  colors  is  a  light  tint, 
a  large  amount  of  decorative  material  may  be  used  without  danger  of  its 


overshadowing  the  text.  AATien  the  page  is  in  but  one  color,  however,  care 
must  be  taken  that  decoration  is  not  used  in  such  quantities  that  it  detracts 
from  the  effectiveness  of  the  reading-matter. 

Seth  Montgomery,  Lipan,  Texas. — ■  AA'hile  the  letter-head  is  unique  in  its 
arrangement,  still  we  think  that  a  more  simple  design,  with  less  rulework, 
would  be  preferable,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rules  do  not 
join  well.  AA'e  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
rather  too  much  space  between  words  in  the  main  line,  and  would  suggest 
a  little  letter-spacing  in  order  to  avoid  this  but  still  keep  the  line  of  the 
same  measure.  AVe  would  also  suggest  that  a  blue  tint  be  used  in  place 
of  the  green  in  the  end  panels,  and  that  a  little  yellow  be  mixed  with  the 
red,  making  it  more  of  an  orange,  so  that  it  would  harmonize  more  pleas¬ 
ingly  with  the  blue. 

Ernest  O’Brien,  Chillagoe,  Australia. —  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  specimens  which  you  have  submitted  is  a  tendency  toward  the 
use  of  a  too  large  amount  of  decorative  material.  AA'e  feel  that  if  you 
would  confine  your  designs  to  more  simple  ones,  leaving  out  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  ornaments  and  rules,  the  effect  would  be  much  more  satis¬ 
factory.  AA'e  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  wherever 
possible,  eacli  specimen  should  be  set  in  one,  or  at  most  two,  series,  in  order 
that  a  harmony  of  shape  between  the  type-faces  may  be  attained.  AATiere 
we  use  four  or  five  different  type-faces,  and  especially  where  some  of  them 
are  condensed  and  some  extended,  we  do  not  get  the  harmony  of  shapes 
whicli  is  necessary  to  the  best  typographical  arrangements. 


Tlie  Harvard  Almanac,  designed  by  students  of  the  class  in  printing. 


AA'e  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  an  almanac  designed  by  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  class  in  printing  at  Harvard  University,  and  printed  in  the 
university  printing-office.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work. 

Howard  C.  Hall,  .Asheville,  North  Carolina. —  The  specimens  are  well 
handled  throughout,  and  we  find  little  to  criticize  in  any  of  them.  AA'e 
would,  however,  suggest  a  little  more  care  in  the  use  of  type-faces  wliich 
do  not  harmonize  with  each  other,  and  would  especially  call  your  attention 
to  the  use  of  lining  gothic  and  the  text  letters,  especially  when  the  lining 
gothics  are  used  in  very  large  sizes.  The  dis.similarity  in  their  shapes  is 
more  apparent  where  the  large  sizes  are  used,  and  tor  this  reason  we  think 
that  when  these  type-faces  are  combined  tlie  lining  gothic  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  smaller  sizes.  The  directory  is  nicely  gotten  up  and  the  adver¬ 
tisements  are  well  handled. 
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From  Henry  J.  Douma,  instructor  in  the  printing  department  of  the 
Hackley  Manual  Training  School,  Muskegon,  Michigan,  we  have  received  a 
package  of  unusually  original  and  clever  specimens.  They  are  the  work 
of  the  students  in  the  printing  department,  and  consist  of  copies  of  the 
school  paper,  together  with  posters,  tickets,  programs  and  such  printing  as 
comes  into  school  use.  Much  of  the  work  is  in  colors,  the  key-plates  being 
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Cover  by  students  of  the  Hackley  Manual  Training  School,  Muskegon, 
Michigan.  Original  in  colors. 


zinc  etchings,  with  the  color  plates  cut  from  wood  by  the  students.  AVe 
show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  cover-pages,  the  original  of 
which  is  printed  in  five  colors  on  brown  stock. 

Tne  Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Company  is  issuing  an  attractive  series  of 
blotters,  original  in  design  and  attractively  printed  in  various  colors.  They 
are  excellent  advertising  and  should  be  productive  of  good  results. 

A  PORTFOLIO  of  advertising  designs  arranged  by  John  H.  Hodgson  for  the 
special-service  department  of  the  David  AVilliams  Company,  of  New  York, 
shows  some  most  interesting  arrangements.  Simplicity  of  design,  together 
with  a  pleasing  harmony  of  type,  characterizes  the  work. 

B.vumgardt  Publishixg  Comp.any,  Los  Angeles,  California. —  The  inner 
pages  of  the  Franklin  menu  are  very  pleasingly  gotten  up.  AA''e  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  on  the  cover-page  the  placing  of  the  matter,  or  at  least  the  illus¬ 
tration,  nearer  tlie  top  of  the  page,  rather  than  in  the  center,  would  be  more 
satisfactory.  AVhere  the  reading-matter  on  a  page  is  all  placed  near  the 
bottom  the  effect  is  that  of  a  design  being  built  up  from  the  bottom,  and 
we  think  that  a  design  which  has  the  effect  of  hanging  pendant  from  tlie 
top  of  the  page,  rather  than  being  built  up  from  the  bottom,  is  much  more 
satisfactory. 

Brown  Printing  Comp.vny,  Camden,  Arkansas. —  The  letter-head  is 
unusual  in  its  treatment  and  very  pleasing,  although  we  would  suggest  that 
j’Gu  place  considerably  less  space  between  the  words  in  the  main  line.  AA'here 
text  or  gothic  letter  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  that  but  little  space  is 
placed  between  the  words,  as  the  wide  spacing  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
general  shape  of  the  letter,  nor  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  designed  • —  that  of  saving  space.  Of  the  different  combinations  of 
color,  we  like  best  the  one  on  white  stock,  although  the  blue  is  also  very 
pleasing.  The  green  is  hardly  as  satisfactory,  due  to  the  tact  that  green 
and  blue  rarely  combine  with  good  results. 

The  Canova  Herald,  Canova,  South  Dakota. —  AVe  would  suggest  that  if, 
on  the  New  Year  greeting,  the  heading  were  made  a  trifle  larger,  in  order 
that  it  may  stand  out  more  prominently  than  the  text-matter,  the  page 
would  be  more  pleasing  in  appearance.  AA'e  would  also  suggest  that  the 
lining  up  of  the  first  line  of  the  text  with  the  top  of  the  initial  letter 


would  be  more  satisfactory,  as  it  would  not  only  be  an  improvement  at 
the  top  of  the  letter,  but  would  more  nearly  equalize  the  spacing  at  the 
side  and  bottom.  AA'here  ruled  borders  are  not  in  the  best  of  shape,  it  is 
desirable  that  something  else  be  used,  as  the  poor  joints  detract  greatly 
from  the  appearance  of  the  finished  work. 

K.  AI.  Kigby  Printing  Company,  Kamsas  City,  Jtissouri. —  Tlie  specimens 
are  quite  nicely  arranged,  although  we  would  call  your  attention  to  one  or 
two  points  regarding  them.  On  the  cover  for  the  catalogue  of  the  Garden 
Citi'  Buggy  Company  we  would  suggest  that  the  panel  containing  the 
words  “  Buggj’  Catalogue  ”  be  raised  a  trifle  on  the  page,  as  the  placing  of 
this  panel  directly  in  the  center  of  the  page  divides  it  into  equal  parts 
and  the  feeling  of  proportion  is  lost.  AYe  think  that  the  division  of  this 
page  into  unequal  parts,  with  the  placing  of  the  panel  toward  the  top  of  the 
page,  would  be  much  more  satisfactory.  A\'e  would  also  suggest  that  on 
the  title-page  of  this  catalogue,  as  well  as  on  one  or  two  of  the  other 
specimens,  the  use  of  the  hair-line  imles  with  the  heavy  type-faces  does  not 
make  tor  a  harmony  of  tone,  and  that  slightly  heavier  rules  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  color  of  the  type  would  be  preferable.  The  letter-head  for 
the  Kansas  City  Typographical  Union  is  a  very  pleasing  piece  of  work,  both 
in  design  and  color.  On  the  page  for  the  R.  M.  Rigby  Printing  Company 
we  would  suggest  that  the  second  group  of  type  be  placed  with  the  first  one, 
making  one  large  group  at  the  top,  and  that  the  words  “  Blank  books 
and  loose-leaf  systems  ”  be  placed  in  the  space  now  occupied  bj'  the  second 
group.  This  would  reduce  the  number  of  groups  on  the  page  to  three 
instead  of  four,  and  obviate  equal  spacing  between  the  groups. 


COPPER 


191S  JANUARY  1912 

SUN  MON  TUES  WED  THUR  FRI  SAT. 


JANUARY -riKST  MONTH 


Calendar  of  National  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Company. 


AA'e  have  received  calendars  from  the  National  Colortype  Company,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  ;  Gatchel  &  Manning,  Philadelphia,  Pennsj'lvania  ;  the  Kings¬ 
bury  Printing  Company,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho ;  James  Broadley,  Ocring- 
ton,  Kngland ;  AA'atzelhan  &  Speyer,  New  York  city ;  Ilazell,  AA^atson  & 
A'iney,  Ltd.,  London,  England ;  Jolmston  Harvester  Company,  Batavia, 
New  York ;  Blakely  Printing  Company,  Chicago ;  Stone  Printing  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Roanoke,  A'irginia ;  Oscar  F.  Jackson,  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan  ;  Rotary  Lithographing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania ;  The 
Barber  Printery,  AVinston-Salem,  North  Carolina ;  the  -A.  B.  Doerty  Printery, 
Findlay,  Ohio ;  Crane  &  Co.,  Dalton,  Massachusetts ;  Regan  Printing  House, 
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Chicago ;  White  &  Wyckoff  Manufacturing  Company,  Holyoke,  Jlassachu- 
setts;  National  Printing  &  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  and  National 
Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Companj'.  We  show  a  reproduction  of  the  latter. 

From  Edward  H.  Lisk,  Troy,  New  York,  we  received  a  package  ol 
unusually  attractive  specimens.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  from  the 


From  Edward  II.  Lisk,  Troy,  New  York.  Original  in  colors. 


standpoint  of  originality  and  design,  is  the  advertising  card,  a  reproduction 
of  which  we  show  herewith.  The  original  is  printed  in  green,  black  and 
orange  on  white  stock. 

Note. —  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  originals  of  the  specimens  reviewed 
in  this  department  furnish  excellent  material  for  those  in  search  of  a  variety 
of  ideas,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  furnish  them  to  our  readers  at  a 
nominal  price.  These  specimens  of  printing  may  be  had  in  varying  quanti¬ 
ties  and  in  packages  consisting  of  miscellaneous  assortments  or  one  specified 
line  of  work,  as  desired. 


TO  REMOVE  IRON-RUST  FROM  FABRICS. 

Rice  as  a  remover  of  iron-rust  from  fabrics  is  not  to  be 
excelled.  Not  only  does  it  bleach  the  recent  stain,  but  even 
that  of  long-  standing. 

Boil  a  cupful  of  rice  in  two  quarts  of  water  for  thirty 
minutes.  Let  it  stand  over  night  and  strain  through  a 
cheesecloth.  Soak  the  iron-rust  spots  in  the  rice-water  for 
four  or  five  hours,  and  then  rinse  in  clear  water.  This  will 
effectually  remove  rust  stains,  no  matter  how  old. —  Ex. 


FOREARMED. 

Terence  appeared  at  the  club  the  other  day  with  a 
radiant,  contented  smile. 

“  What’s  the  joke?  ”  asked  a  friend. 

“  Well,  yez  see,”  explained  Terry,  “  O’Brien  is  always 
slappin’  me  on  the  chist  and  breakin’  me  cigars.  But  Oi’ll 
be  even  with  him  this  mornin’.” 

“  How?  ”  asked  the  friend. 

“  Oi’ve  a  stick  of  dynamite  in  me  cigar  pocket,”  said 
Terry;  “  Oi’ll  fool  him  this  toime.”  —  Ex. 
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SLUG  6  VS.  THE  BOSS. 


JN  a  large  shop  the  Boss  very  seldom  bothers 
with  anything  but  the  profits,  and  the  fore¬ 
man  is  supposed  to  know  how  a  job  should 
appear  after  it  is  finished  and  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  intermediate  processes  in 
bringing  the  job  to  that  point;  there 
being  others  to  look  after  this  part.  Now, 
in  a  small  shop,  the  foreman  has  to  know 
a  little  about  all  the  different  branches,  as  he  may  have  to 
lend  a  hand  at  most  anything.  Of  course  he  doesn’t  have  to 
be  a  first-class  feeder,  but  he  may  be  able  to  manage  a 
couple  of  hundred  an  hour  and  in  a  pinch  he  would  get 
through  the  job  if  he  stuck  to  it  long  enough. 

Well,  the  last  place  I  was  in  was  one  of  the  queerest  of 
the  queer.  Everything  was  rush,  and  this  was  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  : 

The  Boss  was  a  scientist  and  always  had  his  mind  on 
anything  that  was  scientific.  If  it  was  in  the  printing  line, 
all  right;  if  it  was  not,  all  right  just  the  same;  and  he 
would  become  so  deeply  engi'ossed  that  he  would  forget  all 
about  the  orders  that  came  in  and  would  not  recall  them 
again  until  he  was  asked  by  his  customer  over  the  ’phone 
how  soon  the  job  would  be  ready.  Then  he  would  give  an 
answer  and  rush  madly  into  the  shop  with  the  copy  flying 
in  one  hand  and  scratching  his  head  frantically  with  the 
other.  This  is  the  way  we  received  most  all  our  copy. 

But  New  Year’s  was  the  limit.  I  had  my  press  washed 
and  everything  in  order  when  I  left.  Jack  had  spent  a  good 
two  hours  on  a  particular  make-ready  and  was  glad  it  was 
done  and  ready  to  run  off  on  Tuesday. 

Tuesday  morning  when  I  went  to  look  at  my  press  I 
found  it  had  a  bum  wash-up  and  the  rollers  were  resting  on 
the  plate  and  were  good  and  flat  on  one  side.  Gee!  I  was 
sore,  and  I  was  wondering  if  tfie  elves,  that  helped  the 
cobbler  make  shoes  in  the  book  that  I  used  to  read  about 
when  I  was  a  kid,  had  run  out  of  cards  and  were  running- 
off  a  few  during  our  absence.  Pretty  soon  I  heard  a  lot  of 
cussing  from  Jack’s  direction  and  figured  that  he  must  have 
had  a  surprise,  too. 

Sure  —  there  was  no  mistake.  His  two  hours’  make- 
ready  was  dragged  off  his  press  and  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  and  the  grippers  showed  signs  of  having  been  changed 
about  a  dozen  times  until  tbe  right  position  was  finally 
reached. 

Say,  Jack  was  furious,  and  the  Boss  hearing  the  uproar 
came  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

“  Matter!  ”  said  Jack.  “  Who  has  been  meddling  here, 
anyway?  ” 

“  Well,  Jack,”  said  the  Boss,  “  it  was  this  way.  When 
I  shoved  my  hand  into  my  pocket  Sunday  in  church  to  feed 
the  contribution  box,  I  felt  some  paper.  I  pulled  it  out  to 
take  a  look  at  it  and  found  it  was  an  0.  K.  on  a  job  that 
had  to  be  delivered  before  Tuesday  morning,  so  I  ran  right 
out  of  the  church  and  called  up  the  foreman.  I  made  him 
come  down  and  together  we  managed  to  get  the  thing  off 
and  save  ourselves  the  chance  of  losing  a  good  customer.” 

“  That  is  the  limit,”  I  said,  and  Jack  and  I  went  out  for 
a  drink  and  forgot  to  go  back  to  that  crazy  joint. 


The  printer-failure  finds  a  hundred  reasons  for  his  con¬ 
dition;  there  is  but  one  real  reason  and  this  can  only  be 
found  under  the  printer-failure’s  own  hat. —  Ben  Franklin 
Monthly. 
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INCIDENTS  IN  FOREIGN  GRAPHIC  CIRCLES. 

BY  OUR  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT. 

GERMANY. 

Nuremberg,  according  to  its  new  city  directory,  has 
80  printing'-offices,  39  lithographic  establishments,  6  tin- 
printeries,  14  dailies  and  84  other  periodicals. 

The  Vogtlandische  Maschinen-Fabrik  of  Plauen,  which 
also  builds  printing  machinery,  distributed  100,000  marks 
($23,800)  among  its  employees  as  a  Christmas  gift. 

The  local  society  of  master  printers  of  Bremen  an¬ 
nounced,  through  an  advertisement  in  the  papers,  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  printing,  beginning  with  January 
1,  1912. 

The  Gei’man  Association  of  Rubber  Stamp  Manufac¬ 
turers  has  resolved  to  increase  the  price  of  its  products 
ten  per  cent,  the  reason  being  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
material. 

The  central  continuation  school  of  Chemnitz  is  about 
to  add  a  course  in  printing,  and  will  install  a  cylinder  and 
a  job  press,  together  with  the  necessary  supply  of  type,  in 
a  new  addition  to  its  building. 

An  ex-libris  society  has  been  organized  at  Leipsic,  to 
foster  the  book-mark  interests,  by  having  exhibitions  and 
lectures  at  frequent  intervals.  The  society  meets  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

The  master  printers  of  Berlin,  after  giving  due  notice 
to  their  clientele,  raised  their  prices  ten  per  cent  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  because  of  the  increases  in  the  journeymen’s  wage- 
scale,  which  took  effect  on  that  day. 

Frau  Knorr,  widow  of  the  lately  deceased  publisher  of 
the  Neueste  Nachrichten,  Munich’s  old  and  popular  daily, 
in  addition  to  numerous  donations  to  members  of  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  profession,  has  given  10,000  marks  ($2,380)  each 
to  the  pension  society  of  the  Nachrichten’s  force  and  the 
sick  benefit  treasury  of  the  firm  of  Knorr  &  Hirth. 

At  a  meeting  of  advertisers,  held  recently  in  Leipsic,  it 
was  decided  to  put  upon  the  “  index  ”  those  journals  which 
have  raised  their  advertising  rates  (because  of  the  higher 
wage-scale) .  These  advertisers  demand  that  the  publish¬ 
ers  should  raise  their  subscription  rates  and  not  always 
make  advertisers  sustain  increased  operating  expenses. 

The  most  highly  valued  book  is  not  the  Gutenberg 
Bible  recently  sold  in  New  York  city  for  $50,000,  but  a 
missal  of  the  diocese  of  Constance,  now  in  possession  of 
Herr  L.  Rosenthal,  at  Munich.  This  is  a  unique  copy,  and 
is  printed  in  black  and  red  on  vellum,  supposedly  by  Fust 
&  Schoeffer,  at  Mayence.  It  originally  contained  102  pages, 
but  fourteen  of  these  are  now  missing;  yet  this  does  not 
restrain  Herr  Rosenthal  from  placing  a  price  of  $75,000 
upon  the  book. 

The  inkmaking  house  of  Fischer,  Naumann  &  Co.,  at 
Ilmenau,  Saxony,  one  of  the  oldest  at  this  business  in  Gex’- 
many,  on  January  1,  last,  attained  its  seventy-fifth  anni¬ 
versary.  On  this  occasion  the  head  of  the  house,  Hermann 
Naumann,  gave  20,000  marks  ($4,760)  in  bonds  bearing 
four  per  cent  interest  to  an  endowment  fund  to  assist  old 
and  invalided  workmen  or  their  families,  while  two  other 
members  of  the  concern  —  Hermann  Naumann,  Jr.,  and 
Konrad  Naumann  —  gave  10,000  marks  in  cash,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  their  employees,  proportionate  to  length  of 
service.  Hennann  Naumann,  Jr.,  also  gave  10,000  marks 
to  a  new  hospital  about  to  be  built  in  Ilmenau,  in  recogmi- 


tion  of  high  civic  honors  bestowed  upon  him  because  of  the 
house’s  successful  career. 

Proofreaders  will  be  interested  in  an  old  list  of  marks 
just  resurrected  and  reproduced  in  Die  graphische  Welt, 
from  which  we  copy  them.  They  are  taken  from  an 
instruction  book  for  apprentices,  “  Der  in  der  Buchdruck- 
erei  wohl  unterrichtete  Lehrjunge,”  published  by  Christian 
Friedrich  Gessner,  at  Leipsic,  in  1743.  It  will  be  noted 
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EARLY  GERJIAN  PROOFREADERS’  HARKS. 


that  most  of  the  marks  are  identical  with  those  used  to-day 
for  the  same  purpose.  Those  who  can  read  German  will 
be  struck  with  the  very  apt  use  made  of  maxims  and  say¬ 
ings  current  in  this  language. 

FRANCE. 

The  city  of  Paris  has  acquired  two  newly  invented 
machines  with  which  to  place  stamps  on  posters,  as  required 
by  the  law  taxing’  such  printed  matter.  These  machines 
are  said  to  have  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  thousand  per 
hour. 

On  December  16  last  M.  Voirin  and  his  wife  gave  a 
grand  soiree  in  the  salons  of  the  Washington  Palace,  hav¬ 
ing  as  their  guests  a  gathering  of  representatives  of  the 
printing  industries,  among  which  M.  Voirin,  who  is  a 
machinery-builder,  has  a  host  of  friends.  Mile.  Heilbron- 
ner,  of  the  Opera-Comique,  and  other  stage  artists  enter¬ 
tained  the  guests. 

Two  OFFICIALS  of  the  French  Typographical  Union  — 
Messrs.  Keufer  and  Hamelin  —  were  asked  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  members  of  a  commission  to  discuss  conditions  in 
the  national  printing-offices,  but  refused  to  serve,  because 
they  did  not  wish  to  sit  in  consultation  with  certain  other 
members  who,  as  master  printers,  do  not  employ  union 
printers  and  refuse  to  pay  the  adopted  wage  scale. 

The  paper  industry  of  France  lost  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  by  the  death  of  M.  Jean-Pierre-Casimir  Benier,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Grenoble  and  an 
officer  in  the  Legion  of  Honor,  who  passed  away  recently,  at 
Grenoble,  in  his  eightieth  year.  Some  years  ago,  when  the 
French  school  of  paper  industries  was  started  at  Grenoble, 
M.  Benier  presented  it  with  seven  thousand  square  meters 
of  land,  valued  at  $120,000.  By  his  will  the  deceased,  who 
was  of  very  humble  origin,  gave  $12,000  to  the  Grenoble 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  $16,000  to  the  hospitals,  $2,000  to 
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a  benevolent  society,  $2,000  to  an  association  of  old  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Vaucanson  school,  $400  to  help  old  people,  $400 
to  assist  apprentices,  $2,500  to  the  mutual  benefit  society 
of  Saint-Egreve,  $30,000  to  be  distributed  among  one  hun¬ 
dred  young  women  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  $30,000  to  be  distributed  among  one  hundred  young 
men  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-six  years  of  age,  $2,000 
to  be  divided  between  the  oldest  workmen  in  his  factory, 
besides  numerous  other  smaller  bequests. 

The  union  of  master  lithographers  of  Paris,  in  a  recent 
meeting,  decided  that  an  increase  in  the  price  of  litho¬ 
graphic  work  be  made,  basing  the  action  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  increases  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material;  Sketching, 
composition,  engraving,  alcohol,  gums,  glues,  gelatin, 
bronzes,  gold-leaf,  ten  per  cent;  silks,  eyelets,  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent;  paper  and  cardboard,  seven  to  twelve  per  cent; 
zinc  and  aluminum,  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent;  litho¬ 
graphic  stones  and  printing  type,  fifteen  per  cent;  machin¬ 
ery  of  all  kinds  and  coal,  twenty  per  cent;  essences  and 
linseed  oil,  thirty  to  forty  per  cent;  general  expenses,  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty  per  cent. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  is  reported  that  the  London  Evening  News  has  been 
purchased  by  the  American  publisher,  W.  R.  Hearst. 

The  Anglo-Russian  Gazette,  Limited,  is  a  new  corpora¬ 
tion,  which  will  issue  a  journal  in  London  in  the  Russian 
language,  the  first  of  the  kind  to  appear  in  England. 

During  this  winter  no  less  than  forty  technical  schools 
in  the  British  isles  provided  classes  in  typography.  A 
number  of  them  also  have  classes  in  lithography  and 
bookbinding. 

During  1911  a  total  of  10,914  different  books  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  Kingdom,  an  increase  over  1910  of 
110.  This  is  the  largest  number  ever  recorded  for  a  year’s 
output  in  the  kingdom. 

A  convalescents’  home  for  sick  printers  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  at  St.  Margaret’s  Bay,  to  be  named  “  Caxton’s 
Seaside  Home.”  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  sixty- 
one  gratuitous  beds  for  invalids. 

Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  the  noted  journalist  and 
founder  of  Truth,  died,  January  15,  at  his  residence  in 
Florence,  Italy.  He  first  came  under  public  notice  with  his 
letters  to  the  London  Daily  News  from  Paris  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  in  1870.  Afterward,  in  company 
with  Edmund  Yates,  he  started  a  paper  called  the  World. 
He  severed  his  connection  with  this  in  1887,  when  he  estab¬ 
lished  Truth. 

A  LARGE  poster-printing  house  in  London  recently  made 
an  interesting  experiment,  which  was  undertaken  to  learn 
what  colors  were  the  most  readable.  The  same  form  was 
printed  in  gold  on  black,  blue  on  white,  etc.  The  testers 
started  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  posters  (properly 
hung)  and  in  walking  slowly  towai’d  them  noted  what  color 
combinations  were  easiest  read  and  at  what  greatest  dis¬ 
tances.  The  poster  which  could  be  read  farthest  off  was 
found  to  be  printed  in  black  on  a  yellow  ground.  Then 
followed  in  order  of  legibility  and  distance  the  following: 
blue  on  white,  green  on  white,  red  on  white,  white  on  blue, 
black  on  white,  yellow  on  black,  white  on  black  and  white 
on  green. 

A  LIVELY  agitation  is  under  way  among  publishers 
against  the  high  rate  of  postage  on  periodicals.  As  an 
example  of  the  present  excessive  rate  it  may  be  cited  that 
the  postage  on  a  copy  of  our  worthy  contemporary,  the 


British  Printer,  is  4  pence  (8  cents)  for  inland  transmis¬ 
sion  and  6%  pence  (13  cents)  for  the  colonies. 

SWITZERLAND. 

That  typesetting  machinery  has  at  last  attained  a  high 
position  in  the  world  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  a  machine 
—  what  make  is  not  stated  — ■  has  now  reached  an  altitude 
of  6,100  feet,  being  lately  installed  at  Arosa,  a  health  resort 
in  the  Swiss  mountains. 

Switzerland  has  the  anomaly  of  a  union  of  nonunion 
printers.  Just  how  strong  it -is  does  not  appear,  but  it  has 
been  asked  to  join  the  master  printers’  association  and  the 
typographical  union  in  an  endeavor  to  form  a  society  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  object  the  elevation  of  the  trade  to  a  more  profit¬ 
able  plane,  the  observance  of  wage-scale  regulations,  the 
defining  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  employers  and  employ¬ 
ees,  the  fighting  of  reckless  competition,  etc. 

ITALY. 

One  of  our  noted  contemporaries  —  Signor  Salvadore 
Landi,  editor  and  publisher  of  L’Arte  della  Stampa,  estab¬ 
lished  by  him  in  1870  —  died  last  November,  at  Florence, 
aged  eighty  years.  Deceased  was  esteemed  as  a  leading 
printer  in  Italy,  and  some  years  ago  was  awarded  official 
distinction  as  a  Chevalier  of  Industry.  The  excellently 
gotten  up  pages  of  L’Arte  della  Stampa  testify  to  his  good 
taste  and  careful  work  both  editorially  and  printorially. 
It  is  to  be  recorded  with  regret  that  he  suffered  much  ill 
health  during  his  last  years,  and  had  become  totally  blind. 
According  to  a  circular  just  received,  a  company  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  to  continue  the  publication  of  his  magazine, 
which  appears  monthly. 

HUNGARY. 

On  January  30  a  copyright  treaty  between  Hungary  and 
the  United  States  was  signed  at  Budapest,  Mr.  Richard  C. 
Kerens,  the  American  ambassador,  signing  for  the  latter 
country.  This  is  the  first  direct  treaty  between  the  two 
countries,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  remove  the  long¬ 
standing  grievance  of  Hungarian  authors  and  composers, 
who  have  heretofore  been  unprotected  in  the  United  States. 

RUSSIA. 

Because  of  the  approaching  three  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  reign  of  the  Romanov  house  over  Russia,  the 
Postoffice  Department  will  issue  a  new  series  of  stamps. 
These  will  differ  from  former  issues  in  that,  instead  of  the 
usual  Russian  eagle,  they  will  bear  pictures  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  Russian  emperors,  beginning  with  the  lowest  denomina¬ 
tion,  which  will  have  the  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great. 

BRAZIL. 

The  Brazilian  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  giving  copy¬ 
right  to  foreign  authors,  so  that  these  will  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  and  advantages  as  are  enjoyed  by  native  authors. 


BACKBONE  OF  PRINTERDOM  DEVELOPING. 

The  suit  of  the  Herald  Printing  Company  vs.  Keplinger 
&  Co.  was  called  for  trial.  The  plaintiff  printed  fifty 
thousand  circulars  for  the  defendants.  The  contract  price 
was  $480  and  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  amount 
was  to  be  paid  within  thirty  days  of  the  delivery  of  the 
circulars.  Plaintiff  claims  that  the  bill  was  not  paid  for 
six  months,  and  his  suit  is  for  $10.02  interest. —  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Intelligencer. 
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BY  R.  T.  PORTE. 


It  Seems  Unbelievable. 

A  few  days  after  penning  the  item  “  The  Spirit  of  Get- 
together,”  published  in  January,  a  newspaper  clipping  was 
I’eceived  from  a  friend  in  Michigan,  which  forcibly  brought 
again  the  idea  that  printers  are  still  hermits.  As  the  article 
was  boldly  printed  in  the  paper,  there  can  be  no  fault  found 
with  reproducing  it  here: 

Tlie  Sun  received  notice  Monday  from  the 
McMillan  Printing'  Company  that  Monroe  printers 
had  arranged  a  scale  of  prices  for  job  printing, 
with  an  implied  request  that  we  join  in  with 
them.  They  name  two  items  as  examples  of 
charges  that  should  be  made,  tax  receipts  and 
sale  bills  being  selected  for  the  basis  of  prices. 

The  Sun  is  not  very  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
proposed  scale,  neither  has  it  always  found  Mon¬ 
roe  printers  sticking  closely  to  an  adopted  price, 
so  will  quietly  watch  developments  for  a  while. 

Again,  the  Sun  has  been  on  the  newspaper  map 
long  enough  to  have  become  egotistical  so  far  as 
thinking  it  has  mastered  the  business  sufticiently 
to  be  able  to  fix  prices  that  will  be  fair  to  both 
it  and  its  patrons ;  so  far  both  have  been  treated 
fairly  and  we  have  heard  no  complaint.  Then, 
while  the  Su?i  has  not  been  as  insistent  in  harp- 
■  “  ing  against  the  formation  of  trusts  and  combines, 
or  the  forming  of  combinations  for  raising  prices 
as  have  the  Monroe  papers,  we  certainly  do  not 
favor  it.  The  Sun  will  continue  to  do  work  on 
the  live  and  let  live  basis,  doing  no  cutting  of 
prices,  and  if  the  Monroe  printers,  remembering 
they  are  not  the  whole  cheese,  will  do  Ihe  same, 
all  will  be  well. —  Petersburg  (Mieh.)  Sun,  No¬ 
vember  17,  1911. 

This  short  article  is  worthy  of  a  whole  page  of  comment, 
and  every  sentence  has  a  sermon,  but  just  the  opposite  of 
what  was  intended.  It  is  a  question  if  this  printer  really 
knows  what  his  work  costs,  because  if  he  does,  and  the  prices 
sent  out  by  the  Monroe  printers  were  not  correct,  he  would 
have  figures  to  back  it,  but  instead,  deals  in  those  gen¬ 
eralities-  that  mean  nothing  and  prove  nothing. 

The  idea,  of  trusts  and  combines  is  preposterous.  No 
one  is  trying  to  form  a  printers’  combine  —  but  they  are 
honestly  trying  to  find  out  what  work  costs  to  produce,  and 
such  a  price-list  as  sent  out  by  the  Monroe  printers  is 
merely  a  basis  for  selling  price,  as  found  through  a  cost 
system. 

It  would  well  pay  the  proprietor  of  the  Sun  to  visit  the 
Monroe  printers  and  be  “  shown  ”  that  the  prices  are  right, 
and  then  install  a  cost  system  and  prove  they  are  right. 

No  doubt  he  has  been  on  the  newspaper  map  a  long  time, 
and  so  have  others  who  have  found,  after  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  that  they  knew  next  to  nothing  about  their  business. 
A  printer  in  Minnesota  stated  at  a  public  meeting  that  after 
twenty-nine  years  and  seven.cmonths  publishing  a  daily  and 
weekly  paper  and  running  a  job  plant,  in  the  last  five 
months,  after  installing  a-  cost  system,  he-had  learned  more 
about  printing  as  a  “  business  ”  than  in  all  the  previous 
years.  And  he  is  a  successful  man  —  one  of  the  very  few. 


A  word  to  the  Sun  man,  and  others  who  think  exactly 
as  he  does: 

“  Don’t  be  a  hermit,  don’t  sit  back  and  watch ;  go  and 
talk  and  investigate,  and  put  in  a  cost  system.  That  will 
prove  things  to  you,  and  you  will  feel  different  and  be  a 
different  man  than  you  are  at  present.” 

The  Cost  System’s  Defect. 

There  is  one  great  flaw  in  the  cost  system.  Perhaps  you 
think  that  remark  is  peculiar,  coming  from  one  who  advo¬ 
cates  a  cost  system  so  strongly,  but  it  has  been  his  opinion 
from  the  time  the  matter  was  first  called  to  the  attention 
of  other  printers. 

No  other  invention  in  the  printing  business  has  put  so 
much  real  money  into  the  pockets  of  its  owners  as  a  well- 
run  cost  system,  and  every  user  has  become  a  booster,  and 
you  would  naturally  think  every  other  printer  would  like  to 
get  in  on  this  good  thing.  When  a  new  face  of  type  is 
brought  out  and  a  few  magazines  and  a  few  leading  print¬ 
ers  begin  to  use  it,  every  printer  gets  a  pencil  and  figures 
how  much  of  the  new  face  he  can  purchase.  When  a  new 
labor-saving  process  or  machine  is  brought  out,  every  office 
that  can  afford  to  get  it,  at  once  listens  to  the  manufacturer 
and  buys  —  sometimes  because  of  a  real  need,  and  again 
because  of  some  fancy  to  the  machine.  Whether  there  will 
be  a  profitable  return  for  the  investment  is  not  always 
considered. 

There  has  been  no  rapid  scramble  to  put  in  cost  systems 
although  every  printer’s  trade-paper  has  boosted  them,  con¬ 
ventions  held  all  over  the  country,  and  man  after  man  tell¬ 
ing  what  a  great  thing  it  is;  and  yet  printer  after  printer 
sits  dumb  and  says  not  a  word  nor  seems  to  care.  Does 
that  not  show  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  cost 
system? 

What  is  it? 

It  lacks  wheels,  lacks  bright  shining  machinery,  lacks 
the  thump  and  noise  of  industry,,  lacks  something  you  can 
point  to  with  pride.  There  is  no  picture  of  it  that  you  can 
frame  in  your  mind’s  eye,  no  noise  that  it  can  make,  no 
click,  click,  or  jingle  of  matrices.  There  is  not  a  thing  that 
appeals  to  the  eye,  and  it  seems  all  so  mysterious  and  awe¬ 
some  to  the  printer.  He  seems  to  see  some  gigantic  mon¬ 
ster  with  flaming  eyes,  and  it  scares  him;  or  when  talking 
to  a  cost-system  printer  he  sees  the  gleam  in  his  eye,  and 
wonders  if  it  is  intoxicating,  and  on  looking  around  to  see 
this  wonderful  thing,  and  beholding  but  a  lot  of  printed 
sheets,  he  can’t  grasp  it. 

If  the  cost  system  were  a  neat  piece  of  machinery  with  a 
fly-wheel  outside,  and  a  grunt  inside,  and  a  trim  bindery 
girl  feeding  a  job-ticket  or  follower  in  at  one  end  and  com¬ 
ing  out  the  other  end  with  the  cost  of  the  job  on,  factories 
could  not  be  erected  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 

;  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  cost  system,  that  is  why  so 
many,  many  printers  hesitate  to  take  some  one’s  word  for 
the  wonderful  things  it  does,  and  they  want  to  be  shown. 
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What  they  really  want  for  their  money  is  a  few  fly-wheels 
and  a  grunt. 

But  the  cost  system  properly  applied  makes  the  proprie¬ 
tor  do  the  grunting,  and  makes  him  want  to  know  if  the 
fly-wheels  are  aiding  him  to  make  money,  or  only  going 
around  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

Please,  oh  please,  some  one  invent  a  cost-system  machine, 
so  that  the  printers  will  “  bite.” 

What  the  Printer  Sells. 

The  printer  does  not  sell  mere  labor  plus  paper.  In  the 
past  this  idea  has  been  the  cause  of  many  bankrupt  con¬ 
cerns,  as  they  figured  a  labor  cost,  added  paper  (and  perhaps 
ink)  and  then  profit,  and  thought  that  they  were  making 


press.  Then  the  paper  so  printed  is  laid  out  to  dry,  and  all 
this  time  the  machineiy  occupies  space,  the  rooms  are  well 
lighted  and  heated,  and  all  costing  money.  Finally,  the 
paper  is  gathered  up  and  delivered. 

Has  all  this  work  been  labor  alone?  No!  What  then, 
is  it? 

It  is  time  —  time  of  the  workman,  time  of  the  types  and 
machinery,  time  of  the  occupancy  of  the  room,  time  of  the 
motors,  the  light  and  all  the  other  elements  in  the  shop, 
and,  finally,  time  of  wrapping  and  delivery,  time  for  the 
selling,  time  for  the  accounting,  time  for  the  collection  of 
the  account. 

From  the  minute  the  customer  approaches  a  printer  in 
regard  to  a  job  of  printing,  the  cost  of  the  printing  has 


EVEN  THE  PLUMBER  HAS  HIS  TROUBLES  —  WHY  SHOULD  THE  PRINTER  BE  DISCOURAGED? 
From  a  pluinbers’  convention  cartoon.  Publisher  unknown. 


money.  And  the  cheaper  they  could  hire  labor,  the  more 
money  they  thought  they  were  making. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  fallacy.  The  printer  does 
not,  in  the  least,  sell  only  labor.  His  product  does  not 
depend  upon  labor  alone.  It  is  but  one  element  in  the  pro¬ 
duction.  He  must  have  certain  types;  they  must  be 
assorted  and  divided  into  cases  held  in  stands  or  racks,  and 
occupy  their  space.  The  types  are  assembled  in  a  stick, 
and  leads  and  slugs  and  rules  and  various  other  things  are 
used  to  assemble  them  into  form.  Then  the  types  are  locked 
in  square  iron  frames  or  chases,  placed  in  the  press,  and 
carefully  fixed,  so  as  to  print  nicely,  and  then  printed  on  the 
press  with  rollers  and  ink  and  paper,  a  motor  to  run  the 


started,  and  then  the  time  of  eveiything  in  getting  that  job 
finished  is  used,  and  for  this  time  (not  labor  alone)  the 
printer  must  receive  a  sufficient  return  on  his  money 
invested,  and  a  suitable  salary  for  himself,  and  for  all 
money  expended. 

The  printer  sells  time,  plus  whatever  paper  is  used  in  a 
job,  and  the  cost  of  the  workman  is  but  one  element  in  the 
price  of  the  time,  and  usually  only  one-third.  One-third  is 
the  cost  of  the  time  of  the  machinery,  rent,  depreciation, 
interest  and  other  expenses,  and  one-third  the  cost  of  sell¬ 
ing,  accounting  and  collecting  for  the  time.  Over  all  this 
must  be  the  profit. 

When  all  these  elements  are  assembled,  and  you  have  the 
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time  used  in  producing-  the  work  of  your  office,  you  are  able 
to  find  cost,  and  then  only. 

What  too  many  printers  think  is  cost  is  only  labor.  To 
see  how  far  wrong-  this  is,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the 
wreckage  strewn  along  the  byway  of  Printerdom. 

Cutting  “The”  Price. 

So  much  is  heard  about  cutting-  “  the  ”  price,  that  some 
one  ought  to  tell  us  about  “  the  ”  price.  What  is  “  the  ” 
price?  What  is  meant  by  cutting  “  the  ”  price? 

The  term  is  most  commonly  used  by  printers  without  a 
cost  system,  and  refers  to  other  printers  who  are  always 
cutting  “  the  ”  price.  It  makes  me  rise  to  inquire  who 
established  and  where  did  “  the  ”  price  ever  originate? 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  searching  everywhere  for 
“  the  ”  price,  and  my  search  has  led  me  into  many  places, 
and  the  result  is  bewildering.  I  took  for  an  example  one 
thousand  letter-heads,  and  the  cost  of  the  stock,  say  $1. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  was  somewhat  embarrassing, 
as  I  supposed  that  here  was  a  commodity  thkt  surely  all 
would  agree  upon  as  to  “  the  ”  price.  Much  to  my  surprise, 
there  was  no  “  the  ”  price  at  all.  Up  in  North  Dakota  some 
asked  $4.50  for  one  thousand  such  letter-heads.  In  Minne¬ 
apolis  the  price-list  says  $4.95,  and  some  of  the  printers 
there  get  as  much  as  $3  for  them,  while  a  town  eighty  or 
ninety  miles  south  gets  $3.50  for  them,  but  the  stock  costs 
50  cents  more.  Then  up  a  ways  north,  $4  is  supposed  to 
be  right,  and  in  Spokane  $5  is  none  too  much.  Down  in 
Kansas  a  firm  advertises  by  mail  for  $2.75  —  and  colored 
ink  —  while  a  Chicago  printer  said  $3.75  looked  good  to 
him.  New  York,  alas,  was  down  to  $2.75,  while  Philadel¬ 
phia  wanted  $3.25,  and  one  printer  in  Cincinnati  said  $2.50 
and  another  there  wanted  $4.25  —  but  he  was  high  priced 
and,  of  course,  had  a  cost  system.  Texas  wanted  $4.75, 
while  out  in  Portland,  Oregon,  I  found  my  old  price  of 
$4.50. 

Now,  when  talking  about  “the”  price,  and  about  cut¬ 
ting  “  the  ”  price,  will  some  one,  pray,  lend  light  and  tell  us 
what  “  the  ”  price  is? 

When  you  think  of  it,  isn’t  all  this  talk  of  cutting  “  the  ” 
price  the  most  utter  foolishness?  “  The  ”  price  of  any  job 
of  printing  is  the  one  shown  by  a  properly  kept  cost  system, 
plus  a  profit  that  is  reasonable  and  just,  and  no  one  has  the 
right  to  say  a  word  about  cutting  “  the  ”  price  on  any  job 
before  it  is  done,  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “  the  ”  price 
on  any  work  before  it  is  completed. 

You  do  not  find  many  users  of  cost  systems  saying  much 
about  cutting  “  the  ”  price,  as  they  well  know  such  a  thing 
is  impossible  to  ascertain  in  advance  of  even  the  smallest 
job  of  printing. 

Modern  Advertising  for  Printers. 

While,  elsewhere,  advertising  the  product  of  the  printer 
is  treated  in  an  elaborate  manner,  yet  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  say  something  about  this  in  our  business  depart¬ 
ment.  There  was  recently  put  out  by  a  small  printing  con- 
even  an  argument  that  appealed  as  a  first-class  piece  of 
business.  Among  other  things,  this  printer  said  to  his 
customers : 

Not  many  men  essay  to  criticize  the  handiwork  of  tailors,  shoe  cobblers, 
blacksmiths  and  the  like,  but  most  mortal  men  accredit  to  themselves  the 
ability  of  connoisseurs  in  the  matter  of  printing  —  and  the  ideas  of  men 
are  about  as  diversified  as  the  census  enumeration  —  one  idea  to  each  man 
per  job  of  printing. 

Printing  is  always  bought  “  sight  unseen,”  and  in  many  cases  —  ])er- 
haps  most  cases  — ■  from  the  lowest  bidder.  It  is  not  strange  that  prices 
made  beforehand  vary.  Price  quotations  may  vary  honestly,  anil  when  they 


do  vaiy  thus  they  .simply  represent  the  different  attitudes  of  different 
printers  toward  an  unfinished  job  —  the  mental  vision  of  a  future  product 
is  different,  that  is  all.  I  may  think  you  desire  a  better  job  than  Jones 
thinks  you  want.  A  man  comes  into  my  office  for  a  price  on  a  thousand 
statements  —  I  quote,  say,  $3.  In  his  heart  lie  calls  me  a  robber,  because 
he  has  had  an  estimate  of  $2.25.  He  never  saw  my  $3  statements,  and  I 
can  not  prove  in  advance  that  1  am  going  to  give  liim  $3  worth  of  goods. 
The  price  is  too  often  the  sole  consideration  in  the  purchase  of  printing, 
yet  those  who  buy  thus  would  readily  realize  the  absurdity  of  purchasing 
a  hat  in  like  manner.  Suppose  you  asked  for  bids  from  Strauss,  Schloss 
Bros.  &  Fischcl,  on  a  black  stiff  hat,  size,  0%,  “vintage”  of  1911. 
Would  you  bu.v  the  cheapest  one,  williout  seeing  it?  Hardly,  I  fancy;  yet 
these  houses  are  reputable,  and,  no  doubt,  you  would  get  your  money’s 
wortli. 

The  reason  it  is  printed  here  is  because  the  argument  is 
based  on  good,  sound  business  principles,  and  if  more  adver¬ 
tising  of  this  nature  were  done,  it  would  set  aright  many 
false  ideas  of  the  printing  business. 

The  man  who  uses  the  arguments  set  forth  is  bound  to 
be  a  successful  business  man;  and  he  is  doing  a  real  help 
to  better  conditions,  and  get  away  from  price  as  the  sole 
consideration. 

We  almost  forgot  —  but  perhaps  it  is  needless  —  to  say 
that  this  man  has  a  cost  system. 

Plain  Business  Courtesy. 

Of  all  the  faults  that  the  average  printer  has,  the  worst 
is  his  lack  of  courtesy  in  answering  letters.  Every  supply 
house  doing  business  with  printers  will  almost  weep  when 
they  talk  of  the  letters  that  are  never  answered.  Most  of 
these  letters,  it  is  true,  are  what  are  sometimes  called 
“  dunners,”  and  there  is  a  natural  dread  of  answering  such 
letters  when  the  cash  is  not  foi-thcoming.  Perhaps  the 
printer  should  not  be  too  severely  criticized  in  this  regard, 
but  if  he  would  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot  for  a  while, 
it  would  not  be  quite  so  pleasant. 

Suppose  the  printer  ordered  two  reams  of  a  certain 
paper  from  a  warehouse  man,  and  then  waited  and  waited 
and  kept  on  waiting  for  the  paper.  After  patience  is  gone, 
he  grabs  a  pen  and  indites  a  sci-eaming  epistle,  wanting 
to  know  why.  But  still  no  response.  Then  he  goes  to  the 
bank  and  has  the  bank  draw  on  the  dealer  for  the  paper, 
and  after  a  while  back  comes  the  draft  with  these  words 
written  on  the  face: 

“  Party  pays  no  attention.  Please  remit  15  cents  for, 
etc.” 

Can  you  imagine  what  that  printei-  would  say?  He 
trots  over  to  his  lawyers: 

“  I  want  you  to  sue  West  &  Co.,”  he  tells  the  lawyer. 
“  I’ve  written  them,  drawn  on  them,  and  no  answer.  Now 
go  for  them,  and  get  those  reams.” 

The  lawyer  writes,  but  no  answer,  and  then  files  a  sum¬ 
mons,  and  finally,  on  the  very  last  day  and  last  minute,  the 
warehouse  man’s  wagon  backs  up  to  the  door,  unloads  the 
paper  and  is  away.  Not  a  word  of  explanation. 

Then  the  lawyer  sends  and  gets  one-half  of  the  paper  for 
his  dues,  and  a  fourth  also  for  costs,  and  the  printer  gets 
the  rest. 

That  is  exactly  the  other  side  of  the  story,  and  many  of 
the  dealers  will  say  it  is  only  too  tx-ue. 

If  the  printer  will  take  but  a  minute  or  two  of  time  and 
write  an  explanation  of  the  delay,  and  in  a  businesslike 
way  handle  the  matter,  he  will  save  himself  ti'ouble,  and 
the  dealer  gi’ay  hair. 

All  the  letters  are  not  in  answer  to  “  duns,”  but  many 
times  other  letters  ai’e  neg-lected  and  left  unanswei-ed,  caus¬ 
ing  misunderstanding  all  ai’ound. 

The  one  great  foundation  of  business  success  is  the 
pi-ompt  answering  of  lettei’S,  if  only  as  a  coui-tesy. 
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STEEL  AND  COPPER  PLATE  ENGRAVING  PRICES. 

Minimum  I’etail  selling  pi’ices  recommended  by  the 
National  Association  of  Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Engravers; 
also  recommended  by  the  National  Association  of  Stationers 
and  Manufacturers : 

ENGRAVED  VISITING  CARDS. 

EN'GR.VVIXG  PL.^TE  (X.4MB  OXLV),  IXCLUDIXG  STOCK  AND  PRIXTING  100  C-ARDS  : 

Recommended  Price. 


Script  .  $1.50 

Block  .  2.25 

Solid  Old  English  .  2.50 

Solid  Ronde  .  2.50 

Solid  Roman  .  2.75 

Shaded  Old  English  .  3.50 

Shaded  Ronde  .  3.50 

Shaded  Roman  .  3.75 

EXTRA  PER  LINE  FOR  ADDRESS  OR  RECEPTION  DAYS  I 

Recommended  Price. 

Script  .  $0.40 

Block  .  .75 

Solid  Old  English  .  1.25 

Solid  Ronde  .  1.25 

Solid  Roman  .  1.25 

Shaded  Old  English  .  1.75 

Shaded  Ronde  .  1.75 

Siiaded  Roman  .  2.00 

PRINTING  CARDS  FROM  PLATE,  INCLUDING  STOCK: 

50  cards  from  plate .  $0.75 

100  cards  from  plate .  1.00 

IVEDDING  INVITATIONS,  ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND  ENCLOSURE  FORMS. 

ENGRAVING  PER  LINE:  „  ,  . 

Recommended  Price., 

Script  . .  $0.75 

Block  .  1.50 

Solid  Old  English  .  1.75 

Solid  Ronde  .  1.75 

Solid  Roman  .  2.00 

Shaded  Old  English  .  3.00 

Shaded  Ronde  .  3.00 

Siiaded  Roman  .  3.00 

STOCK  AND  PRINTING  :  „  ,  ,  „  . 

Recommended  Price. 

Invitations  and  annonneeraents,  per  100 .  $4.00 

Enclosure  cards,  per  100 .  1.50 


BUSINESS  CARDS. 

Centered  lines,  and  those  in  any  corner,  are  all  to  be  considered  as  sep¬ 
arate  lines,  and  as  an  example  of  this  the  Commission  submits  the  following 
cop3'  of  a  five-line  plate: 

.\rtluir  B.  Jones, 

Boston,  Mass, 

Representing 

The  United  Trust  Compaiy', 

171  Chambers  Street, 

EXGRAI  ING  PER  LINE,  ALL  LINES: 


Script  .  $0.75 

Block  .  1.25 

Roman  .  2.00 

.Solid  Old  English .  1.75 

STOCK  AND  PRINTING  : 

Per  100  .  $1.00 

Per  500  .  4.75 

Per  1,000  .  9.00 


EMBOSSING  OF  SOCIAL  DIES. 

Tlio  price  for  two  quires  to  apply  in  full  on  any  lesser  quantitj'. 


Recommended  Price. 

1  color,  2  quires .  $0.45 

Bronze  .  .60 

1  color,  5  quires .  .90 

Bronze  .  1.15 

ILLUMINATING  SHIELD  DIBS: 

Recommended  Price. 

1  color  and  bronze,  2  quires .  $1.05 

2  colors  and  bronze,  2  quires .  1.40 

1  color  and  bronze,  5  quires .  2.25 

2  colors  and  bronze,  5  quires .  3.00 


ILLUMINATING  MONOGRAM  DIES: 

Recommended  Price. 


1  letter  and  bronze,  2  quires .  $1.20 

2  letters  and  bronze,  2  quires .  1.50 

3  letters  and  bronze,  2  quires . .• .  1.80 

1  letter  and  bronze,  5  quires .  2.75 

2  letters  and  bronze,  5  quires .  3.50 

3  letters  and  bronze,  5  quires .  4.25 


PRINTING  OF  DIES  AND  PL.ITES. 

(power  press.) 

-  Recommended  Price.  - - 

Length  of  die  not  to  exceed  : 

From  From  From 

SVa  in.,  31/2  to  51/2  51/2  to  7  7  to  81/2 

per  M.  in.,  per  M.  in.,  per  M.  in.,  per  M. 


1,000  .  $4.00  $4.50  $5.00  $5.50 

3,000  .  3.60  4.00  4.50  5.00 

■5,000  .  3,25  3.50  4.00  4.50 

10,000  or  over .  3.00  3.25  3.75  4.25 


Intermediate  quantities  at  next  higher  prices. 


GOOD  DISTRIBUTION. 

Card  issued  by  II.  L.  Schlegel,  southern  traveling  salesman,  Sinclair  i 
Valentine  Company.  Mr.  Schlegel  has  impressed  his  one-j'ear-old  son,  Waide, 
into  the  ink  business. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

Willie  —  “All  the  stores  closed  on  the  day  my  uncle 
died.” 

Tommy  —  “That’s  nothing.  The  bank  closed  for  good 
the  day  after  my  pa  went  away.”  —  Ex. 


“  He  sells  at  less  than  cost,  but  that’s  his  business,” 
said  a  buyer.  The  trouble  is  too  many  printers  are  in  this 
business  —  not  of  printing  —  but  of  selling  product  at  less 
than  cost.  Printing  is  a  good  business,  but  selling  printing 
at  a  loss  is  a  poor  business  to  be  in. —  British  Printer. 
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BY  0.  F.  BYXBEE. 


Editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  desirinif  criticism  or  notice  of  new  features  in  their  papers*  rate-cards*  procurinif  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  advertisements*  carrier  systems*  etc.*  are  requested  to  send  all  letters*  papers*  etc.,  bearinil  on  these  subjects*  to 
O.  F.  Byxbee*  4727  Malden  street*  Chicaiio.  If  criticism  is  desired*  a  specific  request  must  be  made  by  letter  or  postal  card. 


Ad. -setting  Contest  No.  33. 

When  the  copy  for  this  department  of  The  Inland 
Printer  was  being  prepared,  Ad.-setting  Contest  No.  33 
was  just  closing  with  what  promises  to  be  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  ads.  ever  entered.  There  undoubtedly  will  be  more 
than  two  hundred  ads.,  but  probably  not  more  than  two 
hundred  contestants.  As  there  are  two  hundred  slips  of 
each  ad.,  each  contestant  will  receive  a  complete  set  of  all 
the  specimens  submitted,  unless  it  should  be  found  that 
the  number  of  contestants  exceeds  that  number,  when  late 
comers  will  be  disappointed.  As  soon  as  the  contest  closed, 
the  work  of  compiling  the  sets  was  commenced  and  rushed 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  every  compositor  should 
receive  his  set  before  this  copy  of  The  Inland  Printer 
reaches  him.  If  it  has  not  been  received,  notify  the  editor 
of  this  department  at  once. 

A  Publisher  with  the  Ri^ht  Idea. 

Among  the  attractive  Christmas  issues  mentioned  last 
month  was  that  of  the  Rich  wood  (Ohio)  Gazette,  sent  by 
Otto  T.  Boggs,  foreman  of  the  Worden  Publishing  Company, 


January  13,  1912. 

Mr.  0.  F.  Bijxbee,  Chicago,  Illinois: 

Dear  Mr.  Byxbee, —  Yours  of  recent  date  duly  received,  and  am  sorry 
tliat  you  did  not  get  the  other  photograpli,  but  am  sending  you  tliree  more 
by  this  mail.  Two  of  these  are  not  very  good  and  you  will  have  to  take 
your  choice  of  them,  as  you  know  what  you  can  use  to  the  best  advantage. 


Don’t  try  to  keep  this  Cabinet  too  clean ;  the  Boss 
is  liable  to  increase  your  salary. 

Always  handle  the  tubes  when  your  hands  are 
well  smeared ;  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
label  be  covered  with  grease  and  ink;  some¬ 
body  might  want  to  know  the  real  color* 

Never  put  the  top  back  on  the  tube ;  a  little  venti¬ 
lation  will  spoil  what  you  haven’t  wasted. 

ICeep  the  tubes  scattered  all  over  the  press-room  ; 
they’re  much  easier  to  find  when  you  want 
them* 

Don’t  forget  to  squeeze  H  -  -  L  out  of  the  tube ; 
the  ink  should  run  from  the  bottom  as  well 
as  from  the  top. 

Always  dig  down  in  the  center  of  a  can  ;  someone 
may  think  you’re  a  printer  if  you  don’t* 

Never  put  the  inks  away  of  your  own  accord;  let 
the  Boss  and  Foreman  look  after  such  things; 
they  don’t  have  much  to  do,  anyway. 

The  Boss  would  much  rather  buy  more  ink  than 
be  embarrassed  by  people  telling  him  he  has  a 
clean  shop. 

Cleanliness,  you  know,  is  next  to  Godliness ;  but 
some  people  think  a  print  shop  is  next  door  to 
Purgatory. 

Ironical  shop  rules  of  the  Worden  Publishing  Company,  Riehwood,  Oliio. 


Gazette  office,  Worden  Publishing  Company,  Riehwood,  Ohio. 

which  publishes  this  paper.  In  sending  his  paper  Mr.  Boggs 
also  sent  a  photograph  of  his  office,  which  failed  to  reach 
me  —  this  explains  the  letter  which  follows : 


We  are,  indeed,  very  glad  that  you  are  going  to  give  us  a  little  notice 
in  the  February  issue,  and  can  not  express  the  appreciation  we  really  feel. 
Something  like  that  always  makes  the  boys  feel  as  tliough  they  were  doing 
things  worth  while,  and  since  you  reproduced  one  of  our  ads.  last  Christmas, 
we  always  point  to  that  issue  with  pride  when  any  one  tries  to  “  hang  it  on 
the  Gazette.” 
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As  a  Cliristinas  present  this  year,  J[r.  Worden  made  each  of  us  a  gift 
of  a  subscription  to  The  Inuaxi)  I’rixter  through  the  local  news  agency, 
knowing  how  interested  we  all  arc  in  the  journal. 

Thanking  .you  for  .r-our  kintiness  in  the  past,  and  trusting  that  I  may 
often  have  the  opportunity  of  sa.ving  a  good  word  for  your  publication,  I 
beg  to  remain,  Veiy  respcetfull.v  .yours,  Otto  T.  Boggs, 

Foreman,  M'orden  Publisliinei  Company. 

Mr.  Worden’s  plan  of  presenting  each  of  his  employees 
with  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Inland  Printer  is  an 


Ad  vertlsin^  Rate-carde 

There  were  several  requests  for  rate-cards  last  month, 
and  a  few  of  them  will  undoubtedly  be  of  general  interest. 
The  first  of  these  is  for  an  eight-column  weekly  with  a 
circulation  of  1,670: 

Franklin,  Virginia,  January  29,  1912. 

Mr.  0.  F.  Byxbee,  Chicago,  Illinois: 

Dear  Sir, —  I  was  interested  in  your  rate-card  for  a  small  weekly  paper, 
as  published  on  page  581  of  the  January  Inlanu  Printer.  IVill  you  kindly 


Composing-room,  Worden  Publishing  Company,  Richwood,  Ohio. 


excellent  one,  and  one  which  many  publishers  are  follow¬ 
ing.  Such  a  gift  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  recipients, 
and  not  only  creates  a  kindly  feeling  between  employer  and 
employee,  but  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  latter.  The  pho- 


furnish  me  with  an  advertising  rate-card  for  an  eight-column  folio,  with  a 
circulation  of  1,670  (actual  count).  I  should  like  to  see  this  in  the  columns 
of  The  Inland  Printer.  Very  respectfull.v.  P.aul  Scarborough. 

Quite  a  number  of  rate-cards  have  been  published  from 


Residence  of  Otto  T.  Boggs,  foreman,  Worden  Publishing  Company,  Richwood,  Ohio. 


tographs  show  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  Gazette  time  to  time  for  six  and  seven  column  papers,  but  it  is 
office,  and  the  home  of  Mr.  Boggs.  In  the  letter  was  also  seldom  that  a  request  comes  for  an  eight-column  paper, 
enclosed  the  shop  rules  which  are  reproduced.  The  tendency  is  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  page,  and  most 
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papers  as  successful  as  the  Tidewater  News,  of  which 
Mr.  Scarborough  is  editor  and  manager,  have  made  the 
reduction.  However,  there  may  be  others  who  are  publish¬ 
ing  eight-column  papers,  but  whether  there  are  or  not  I  am 
very  glad  to  give  Mr.  Scarborough  a  carefully  graded  card, 
suitable  for  a  paper  with  a  circulation  of  from  1,600  to 
1,800: 


1  wk. 

2  wk.s 

3  wks. 

1  mo. 

3  raos. 

6  nios. 

1  year. 

1  inch . 

SO.  45 

SO.  SO 

$  l.lo 

S  1.55 

S  4.05 

S  6.95 

S  11.50 

2  inches . 

.80 

1 .55 

2.20 

2.75 

6.95 

11.50 

19.25 

3  “  . 

1.15 

2.20 

3.05 

3.80 

9.30 

15.50 

26.00 

4  “  . 

1.55 

2.75 

3.80 

4.70 

11.50 

19.25 

32.00 

5  “  . 

1.90 

3.35 

4.50 

5.65 

13.50 

22.50 

38.00 

6  “  . 

2.20 

3.80 

5.20 

6.55 

15.50 

26.00 

43.00 

8  “  . 

2.75 

4.70 

6.55 

8.05 

19.25 

32.00 

53.00 

10  “  . 

3.35 

5.65 

7.70 

9.50 

22.50 

38.00 

62.00 

12  “  . 

3.80 

6.55 

8.75 

11.00 

26.00 

43.00 

70.00 

24  “  . 

fi.55 

11.00 

14.. 50 

18.2.5 

43.00 

70.00 

115  00 

The  next  request  is  contained  in  an  interesting  letter 
from  Frank  E.  Philpott,  who  is  soon  to  start  a  six-column 
weekly  paper: 

Clendenin,  West  Virginia,  January  31,  1912. 

Mr.  0.  F.  Byxbee,  Chicago,  Illinois: 

Dear  Sir, —  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  can  furnish  me  with  a  rate- 
card  for  a  weekly  paper  which  is  to  be  started  some  time  in  February  or 
early  in  March.  At  the  start  the  circulation  will  be  between  300  and  500, 
and  it  is  m.y  intention  to  get  into  the  “  thousand  ”  class.  The  population 
of  Clendenin  is  about  one  thousand. 

Also  please  furnish  prices  for  open-space  contracts  and  rates  for  one- 
quarter,  one-half  and  one  page,  each  of  these  spaces  for  one,  two,  three  and 
four  insertions. 

My  new  paper  will  be  a  four-page  sheet,  six  columns  to  the  page.  And, 
by  the  way,  the  equipment  will  be  incomplete  without  The  Inland  Printer, 
and  I  have  instructed  a  friend  in  Chicago  to  have  my  name  entered  on  its 
subscription  list,  the  subscription  to  commence  February,  1912. 

Your  interest  and  attention  to  the  above-mentioned  matter  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  Yours  sincerely,  Frank  K.  Philpott. 

In  starting  a  new  paper  it  is  well  to  start  right  and 
charge  a  rate  for  advertising  which  will  pay  expenses,  pro¬ 
viding  a  reasonable  amount  is  secured.  I  am  giving  Mr. 
Philpott  a  rate  suitable  for  a  paper  of  1,000  circulation, 
which  is  a  trifle  higher  than  is  usually  charged  for  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  less  than  1,000 : 


1  wk. 

2  wks. 

3  wks. 

1  mo. 

3  mos. 

6  mos. 

1  yr 

1  inch . 

so.  30 

SO.  55 

$0.80 

S  1.00 

S  2.65 

S  4.60 

S  7.65 

2  inches . 

.55 

1.00 

1.45 

1.85 

4.60 

7.65 

12.75 

3  “  . 

.80 

1.45 

2.00 

2.50 

6.15 

10.25 

17.00 

4  “  . 

1.00 

1.85 

2.50 

3.10 

7.65 

12.75 

21.00 

5  “  . 

1.25 

2.20 

2.95 

3.70 

8.95 

14.75 

25.00 

6  “  . 

1.45 

2.50 

3.40 

4.30 

10.25 

17.00 

28.00 

8  “  . 

1.85 

3.10 

4.30 

5.30 

12.75 

21.00 

35.00 

10  “  . 

2.20 

3.70 

5.05 

6.25 

14.75 

25.00 

41.00 

20  “  . 

3.70 

6.25 

8.45 

10.50 

25.00 

41.00 

67.00 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Philpott  also  asks  for  rates 
for  open-space  contracts  and  on  quarter,  half  and  full 
pages  from  one  insertion  to  one  month.  For  open-space 
contracts  the  charges  should  be  as  follows: 


50  inches  and  less  than  100  inches . $0.15 

100  inches  and  less  than  250  inches . 12% 

250  inches  and  less  than  500  inches . 10 

500  inches  and  less  than  1,000  inches . 08 

1,000  inches  and  over . 06% 


Figured  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  inches  in  each 
contract  the  rates  for  quarter,  half  and  full  pages  should 
be  as  follows : 


I  wk. 

2  wks. 

3  wks. 

1  mo. 

One-quarter  page . 

S  5..  00 

$  8.50 

$11.50 

$14.00 

One-half  page . 

8.50 

14.00 

19.00 

24.00 

One  page . 

14.00 

24.00 

31  00 

.39.00 

William  W.  Preston,  foreman  of  the  Lynch  (Neb.) 
Journal,  also  asks  for  a  card  suitable  for  a  weekly  paper 
of  1,000  circulation,  six  columns  to  the  page.  The  card 
shown  above  should  be  suitable  for  him  also.  One  more 


request  is  for  a  card  for  a  five-column  weekly  of  2,000 
circulation : 


I  wk. 

2  wks. 

3  wks. 

1  mo. 

3  mos. 

6  mos. 

1  yr. 

1  inch . 

$0.60 

S  1.10 

$  1.55 

$  2.05 

S  5.35 

$  9.30 

$  15.75 

2  inches. . . 

1.10 

2.05 

2.90 

3.65 

9.30 

15.75 

26.00 

3  “  . 

1.55 

2.90 

4.05 

5.05 

12.50 

21.00 

34.00 

4  “  . 

2.05 

3.65 

5.05 

6.30 

15.75 

26.00 

43.00 

5  “  . 

2.50 

4.40 

5.95 

7.. 50 

18.25 

30.00 

51.00 

6  “  . 

2.90 

5.05 

6.90 

8.75 

21.00 

34.00 

.57.00 

9  “  . 

4.05 

6.90 

9.55 

11.75 

28.00 

47.00 

77.00 

18  “  . 

0.90 

11.75 

16.00 

19.75 

47.00 

77.00 

125.00 

Good  Ad.  Display. 

Among  the  regular  contributors  to  this  department 
Alfred  Steinman,  of  the  Modesto  (Cal.)  Herald,  is  one  of 
the  most  regular.  One  of  the  ads.  he  sent  this  month 
(No.  1)  shows  the  advantage  of  panels  surrounded  by  rules 


Beilding.  Draperies. 
Lice  Curuins,  etc.. car 
be  found  incur  immen¬ 
se  Bargain  Basement. 


I  Basement  I 


Friday  and  Saturday  Specials  Combined  With  Our 
After  Christmas  Clearing  Sede 


Wool  Dresses  for  Girls 


Stylish  Tail¬ 
ored  Suits  - 
and  Coats 

Must  go  at  Clearing-  . 
Prices— great  assort- 
ment  to  choose  from  ' 
— visit  this_  depart-  ,  , 
ment  and  be  convin-  j 
ced.  Threeprices  that 
uill  appeal  to  the 
economical  woman. 


Suits 

$8.®' 

Suits  and  Coats 

$14.75- 
/f  $17.95 

P  Alterations  Extra 


Jt»touadfng  OUeHng  from  Our  Aftrae- 
China  at$d  Homehold 

OapaHmontm 

READ  EACH  ITEM  CAREFULLY 


Combs— Barretts 


An  Extraordinary  After-Supper 
SaJe  Tonight  From  7  o’clock 
Until  Closing  Time 

For  more  than  eighteen  months  the  women  of  this  city  have  responded  by  the 
hundreds  to  our  popular  After  Supper  Sales.  We  extend  our  sincere  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  you  and  to  close  the  year,  we  will  offer  for  a  couple  9f  hours  — 

10  Extraordinary  Specials 

Come  to  this  great  After-Supper  Sale,  whejiher  you  buy  or  not-The  more  the 


Bring  the  children  along.  Plenty  i 


I  for  everybody 


White  Blankets 


No.  1. —  By  Alfred  Steinman,  of  the  Modesto  (Cal.)  Herald. 


of  varying  thickness,  the  heavier  rules  being  used  on  por¬ 
tions  which  it  is  desired  to  bring  out  most  prominently. 
This  ad.  deserves  careful  study.  It  shows  excellent  con¬ 
trast,  the  panels  are  attractive  and  symmetrical,  and  the 
correct  balance  of  both  panels  and  display  will  be  readily 
noticed.  No.  2  was  set  by  Ray  Thomson,  foreman  of  the 
St.  Clair  (Mich.)  Republican.  It  shows  how  the  insertion 
of  a  couple  of  small  panels  saved  the  appearance  of  an  ad. 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  monotonous.  This  is  a 
feature  of  Mr.  Thomson’s  work  —  he  has  the  faculty  of 
adding  a  touch  to  his  ads.  that  serves  to  make  them  attract¬ 
ive  without  consuming  much  time  in  composition.  There 
were  a  large  number  of  other  ads.  submitted  and  brief 
comments  on  them  follow: 

William  W.  Preston,  Lynch  (Neb.)  Journal. —  Your  ads.  are  set  in  good 
taste,  but  I  would  get  away  from  the  idea  that  you  must  put  an  ornament 
on  either  side  of  a  short  display  line  or  a  “  catch  ”  line.  In  the  ad.  of 
Binkerd’s  Grocery  Store,  the  ornaments  at  the  bottom,  and  also  at  eitlier 
side  of  the  body-matter,  should  have  been  omitted. 

N.  Dickson,  Uvalde  (Tex.)  Leader-News. — ■  In  the  ad.  of  the  F.  A. 
Piper  Company  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  cross  rules  had  been  of 
lighter  face.  You  may  not  have  had  the  privilege  of  arranging  this  ad.. 
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but  the  two  sentences  giving  the  date  of  the  sale  -should  unquestionably 
have  been  at  the  tops  of  the  columns. 

H.  A.  Fleming,  Fremont  County  Herald,  Sidne3',  Iowa. —  The  ad.  of  the 
Stephens  Clothing  Company  is  excellent.  Perhaps  a  panel  or  two  could 
have  been  used  to  advantage,  and  a  larger  line  for  the  principal  display 
would  have  relieved  a  slight  tendency  toward  sameness  at  the  top. 


JOACHIM  fa  GRACE 

“QUALITY  GROCERS” 

Chrlstmae  Day.  the  greatest  of  all  holidays,  you  will  want  your  Christmas  dinner  the  greatest  of 
all  dinners,  you  can  make  It  so  by  putting  Into  It  groceries  of  Quality  such  as  can  be  crbialned  at  this 
store,  we  will  be  belter  than  ever  prepared  to  take  care  of  your  wants  be  It  In  Fruits,  Vegetables. 
Candies,  Nuts  and  Fancy  Groceries.  Our  slock  Is  most  complete  for  the  greatest  of  all  holidays. 


j  Special  for  this  Week  Only; 

I  10  lb.  Pail  Karo  Syrup  35c 


Special  in  Our  Gandy  Department  ; 

5Cc  pkg  Schrafft’s  Chocolates  for  39c  , 


FRESH  FRUITS 
Navel  Oranges,  the  doz  .... 

.  25-30-40C 

Flodlda  Oranges,  extra  sweet 

the  doz . 25-30-35C 

Florida  Grape  Fruit,  10c.  3 

for  . .  25c 

Greebing  Apples,  fancy,  the 

pk  . “ . 30c 

Spy  Apples,  fancy,  ihe  pk.  .3Sc 
Sweet  Apples,  fancy,  the  pk.25c 
Malaga  Grapes,  extra  fancy. 

the  lb . .• _ 20t  • 

FRESH  VEGETABLES 
Lettuce,  hot  house,  the  lb.. 20c 

Celery,  fancy  stocks,  each _ 5c 

R^disb,  large  bunch  . .Fc 

Hubbard  Squash.* each  ...10-15c 
Cucumbers,  long  green,  each 
NEW  RAISINS.  DATES  AND 
FIGS 

Fancy  Seeded  Raisins,  the  lb. 

. 12c 

G.  &  S.  Seeded  Raisins,  the  lb. 
.  12c 

Columbia  Cleaned  Currants,  I3c 
Seedless  Raisins,  the  lb.... 14c 

Cluster  Raisins,  the  lb . 35c 

Golden  Dates,  the  lb . 10c 

Imported  Pigs,  the  lb . 20c 

California  Figs,  the  pkg.  ..10c 


CANDIED  FRUITS 
Candled  Cherries,  the  Ib....50c 
Candled  Pineapple,  the  lb.. 50c 
Candled  Lemon  Peel,  the  Ib  25c 
Candled  Orange  Peel,  the  lb  25c 
Candled  Citron  Peel,  the  lb.. 25c 
'  FANCY  BOTTLED  GOODS  > 
Martki^hlno  Cherries  ..1&-25-30C 

Olive  OH.  the^boltle . 25-50c 

Olives,  stuffed  the  bottle  _ 

.  10-16-25C 

Olives,  plain,  the  bottle  _ 

. . 10-15-25C 

. Tabasco  Sauce,  the  bottle.. 50c 
C.  &  B.  Vinegar,  the  bottle.. 25c 
Mandalay  Sauce,  the  bottle.. 25c 
Snider  Catsup,  the  bottle... 25c 
Solder  Chill  Sauce,  the  bottle 

. . . 16c 

CampbeU's  Chill  Sauce,  the 

bottle  . 15c 

Snider  Catsup,  the  bottle... 25c 
Parker  House  Catsup,  the  bot¬ 
tle  . 10c 

C.  te  B.  Pickles,  mix,  plain  & 
chow  chow,  the  bottle^.  25-40c 
Euchered  Pickles,  bottle  ....3Sc 

Boiled  Cider .  3Sc 

The  delightful  flavor  of  Bours 
Old  Master  ,  Coffee  lingers 
and  gratifies  even  after  the 
cup  is  empty,  the  lb . UK: 


FANCY  POTTED  CHEESE 

Pimento  Cheese,  the  Jar _ 15c 

McLaren's  Cheese,  the  Jar  13-25c 

Roquefort  Cheese,  1b . 30c 

NUT  MEATS 

Walnut  Meats,  new.  the  lb..ti0c 
Almond  .Meet.;,  new.  the  rj..60c 
Paean  .Meats,  new,  the  lb. .  .75c 
NEW  NUTS 

Walnuts,  fancy  St.  Bernards. 

the  lb . 2r,c 

Almonds,  fancy  paper  shell, 

the  lb . 25c 

Brazil  Nuts,  fancy  polished, 

the  lb . 20c 

Filberts,  fancy,  the  lb-..-...18c 

Hickory  Nuts,  the  qt . 10c 

Mix  Nuts  ,uew . 20c 

CANDIES 

Chocolate  Chips,  the  Ib . 30c 

Nut  Butter  Puffs,  the  lb... 20c 
Star  Chocolate  Drops,  the  lb  20c  . 
Tip  Top  Chocolate  Drops,  the 

lb . 25c 

Premo  Mix.  the  lb  . 25c 

Orange  Fruit  Drops,  the  Ib.  20c 

Molasses  Kieses,  the  lb . 20c 

Peanut  Krlsp,  the  lb...<' _ 18c  • 

Monarch  Mix,  the  lb . 15c 

Fayette  Mix,  the  lb . 15c 

Kintergarten  Mix,  the  lb _ 18c 

Broken  Mix.  the  lb . 12  l’2c  ' 


A  Merry  Christmas  and  A  Happy  New  Year  to 
Our  Hany  Friends  and  Patrons 

Dill  Pickles  the  dozen,  10c.  Santa  Claus  Pop  Corn.  5c  pkg.  Welch's  Grape  Juice,  25c.  Cigars,  all 
sizes.  25c,  50c.  $1.00,  $2.00,  $3.50  Box.  Cut  Ffowers.the  dozen 

Look  to  us  for  your  Holly,  Holly  Wreaths.  Mistletoe.  Magnolia  Wreaths,  Needle  Pine.  Emmortelles.. 
Christmas  Trees,  all  sizes. 

This  Store  is  yours  for  Quality  Grocers  and  good  service 
fifty'two  weeks  in  the  year 


No.  2. —  By  Kay  Thomson,  foreman,  St.  Clair  (Mich.)  Republican. 


tv.  S.  Croker,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. —  You  had  a  difficult  task  in 
the  double-page  ad.,  hut  you  handled  it  nicely.  There  is  nothing  about 
either  of  the  ads.  t'ou  sent  that  requires  criticism. 

Fordyce  (Ark.)  Advocate. —  Your  double-page  ad.  was  nicely  arranged 
and  shows  mueli  thouglit.  The  underscoring  of  the  lines  clear  across  the 
two  pages  was  a  lot  of  work,  and  really  added  nothing  to  the  value  of 
the  ad. 

Newspaper  Criticisms. 

The  following  papers  were  received,  together  with 
requests  for  criticism,  and  brief  suggestions  are  made  for 
their  improvement: 

Mancelona  (Mich.)  News  and  Fife  Lake  (Mich.)  Booster. —  Your  first- 
page  columns  should  be  all  indented  the  same  at  the  top,  whether  it  is  a 
display  head,  box  head,  or  illustration.  If  you  could  arrange  to  fill  this 
page  with  news  each  week,  it  would  be  better  to  run  the  illustrated  poem 
inside.  The  long  column-rules  on  the  fourth  page  of  the  News  are  bad,  and 
if  the  ad.  of  F.  W.  Clugg  is  a  permanent  feature  and  can  not  be  shortened 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  yon  should  cut  off  the  rules.  A'our  ads.  show  good 
judgment. 

Keweenaiv  Miner,  Mohawk,  Michigan. —  A'onr  paper  shows  exceptional 
care  in  make-up,  particularly  in  the  handling  of  plate  matter.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom,  where  so  many  short  items  are  used,  that  columns  are  even  at  top 
and  bottom  and  articles  evenly  spaced  and  correctly  graded.  The  ad.  dis¬ 
play  also  shows  good  judgment.  In  the  presswork  there  is  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quantity  and  distribution  of  ink  —  the  light  pages  and  light 
streaks  should  be  overcome. 

Carthage  (S.  I).)  News. —  I  have  only  one  criticism  to  offer  on  your 
excellent  paper.  In  your  issue  of  December  8  you  have  a  double-column 
head  in  the  center  of  your  first  page,  “  Additional  Local.”  It  is  not  neces- 
sar.v  to  use  such  a  line  at  all,  and  particularly  not  on  the  first  page.  All 
mechanical  features  —  ads.,  make-up  and  presswork  —  deserve  commendation. 

St.  Clair  (Mich.)  Republican. —  There  is  a  big  improvement  in  the  minor 
details  of  mako-np  .since  the  Republican  was  last  criticized,  and  it  is  now  a 


very  creditable  paper.  The  ad.  of  the  Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Company,  upon 
which  you  particularly  request  an  opinion,  could  hardly  have  been  improved 
upon.  Possibly  the  placing  of  the  head-line  in  a  panel  would  have  squared 
up  the  ad.  a  little  better,  but  the  layout  is  excellent. 

Sent  His  Photograph  to  Prospective  Suhscrihers. 

A.  H.  Munsell,  publisher  of  the  Sand  Mountain  Record, 
Boaz,  Alabama,  sent  a  private  mailing-card  to  a  list  of 
prospective  subscribers,  containing  on  the  reverse  side  an 
excellent  half-tone  of  himself  and  this  inscription:  “  Good 
morning;  have  you  read  the  Sand  Mountain  Record?  I  am 
the  man  who  prints  the  best  paper  in  the  best  town  on  Sand 
Mountain.”  Mr.  Munsell  states  that  it  was  a  good  adver¬ 
tising  “  stunt.” 

One-story  Newspaper  Office. 

Former  United  States  Senator  James  Smith,  Jr.,  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  is  going  to  erect  a  one-story  brick 
building  in  which  to  house  his  morning  and  evening  news¬ 
papers  —  the  Star.  The  building  will  have  a  cellar,  and  is 
expected  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000. 

Publishing  the  News  of  the  County. 

Some  publishers  may  question  whether  it  pays  to  devote 
the  space  to  the  little  personal  items  from  eveiy  township 
in  a  county  —  whether  it  pays  to  devote  the  time  and  energy 
necessary  to  keep  up  an  interested  corps  of  correspondents. 
The  circulation  statement  of  the  Frederick  (Okla.)  Leader 
indicates  that  it  does,  as  it  is  now  printing  and  circulating 


The  news  of  the  county. —  Frederick  (Okla.)  Leader. 


2,600  copies  every  week,  maintaining  and  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  its  circulation  all  through  the  year.  The  Leader  has 
over  a  hundred  correspondents,  nearly  every  one  inside  the 
home  county,  and  sometimes  publishes  as  high  as  seventy 
letters  in  a  single  issue.  Reproduced  herewith  is  just  one 
page  of  these  letters  (only  twenty-seven)  from  a  recent 
issue. 
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BY  R.  T.  PORTE. 


[E  problem  of  efficiency  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting’  as  well  as  complex  studies  of 
to-day.  In  no  walk  of  life  can  we  dis¬ 
count  or  eliminate  its  idea.  It  covers 
the  range  of  thought  and  plans  from  the 
home,  through  the  factory  and  business 
life,  to  the  civil  government  itself.  Every 
movement  we  make,  every  step  we  take, 
even  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  method  of  doing  it,  is  a 
subject  for  the  application  of  efficiency. 

To  such  a  great  extent  is  this  idea  and  phase  of  modern 
methods  being  brought  foi-ward  that  The  Inland  Printer 
has  seen  the  necessity  of  adding  to  its  departments  this  one 
of  “  efficiency.”  It  is  not  a  department  of  mere  “  scientific 
management  ” ;  it  is  real  efficiency  in  every  phase  that  can 
be  applied  and  used  in  the  printing  world.  As  modern  ideas 
ai’e  all  along  business  lines  —  the  making  of  a  better  profit, 
the  earning  of  a  higher  wage,  to  be  enabled  to  have  spare 
moments  for  pleasure,  a  home  of  comfort,  and  nourishing 
food,  and  to  bring  up  our  children  to  become  proficient 
and  able  to  make  a  correct  start  in  life  —  this  department 
will  aim  to  talk  only  of  the  efficiency  that  produces  that 
which  provides  more  for  the  producer,  whether  employer  or 
employee. 

The  very  first  point  that  must  be  aimed  at,  if  efficiency 
is  to  be  of  benefit,  is  to  know  the  cost.  This  is  the  real 
basis  of  the  entire  problem,  and  only  along  the  lines  of  first 
knowing  the  cost,  and  then  by  application  of  efficiency  to 
the  making  of  the  product,  can  and  will  right  results  be 
obtained.  If  the  cost  of  applying  an  efficiency  problem  be 
more  than  the  benefit  derived,  however  pretty  it  all  may  be, 
it  is  not  the  efficiency  the  world  will  recognize.  It  may  be 
art  or  beauty,  but  not  the  result  wanted. 

Along  these  lines,  this  department  is  intended  to  be  run 
month  by  month,  broadening-  and  developing  and  growing 
as  time  goes  on.  To  the  student  of  efficiency:  we  want  your 
help  and  comments;  from  no  one  source  can  be  gathered 
the  information  we  will  need,  and  you  can  do  your  share 
by  suggestions  or  questions  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
wanted,  and  every  point  will  be  covered  as  carefully  as  can 
be  done  in  the  space  at  our  disposal. 

The  Wron^  View  of  the  Matter. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted  that  many  connected  with 
labor  unions  are  taking  the  very  wrong  idea  and  attitude 
on  “  efficiency.”  Labor  has  nothing  to  fear  from  its  steady 
or  general  introduction.  It  should  receive  the  idea  with 
open  arms,  as  no  one  will  be  able  to  get  more  tangible 
returns  and  be  helped  more  than  the  operative  by  the 
applying  of  the  right  efficiency  to  evei’y  producing  problem. 

The  forward  step  of  progress  can  not  be  stopped  by  any 
man  or  organization  of  men.  The  hand  of  time  will  not 
turn  back,  but  go  on  —  and  progress  will  keep  pace  with  it. 

Instead  of  ti-ying  to  delay  or  retard  the  introduction  of 
efficiency,  or  laugh  at  its  theories,  or  tremble  because  of 


fear  of  a  lost  job,  the  employees  should  see  that  efficiency  is 
the  greatest  help  and  benefactor  of  labor  that  has  ever  been 
evolved. 

In  the  first  place,  it  turns  drones  into  producers.  It 
takes  men  who  are  fitted  for  something  else  out  of  the  rut, 
and  places  them  where  they  become  a  help  instead  of  a 
drawback.  It  takes  boys  from  wrong  positions  and  puts 
men  in  their  place,  but  in  turn  it  teaches  that  boys  must 
receive  a  training.  Thus  the  man  receives  a  wage  that 
enables  him  to  secure  a  training  for  his  son,  so  that  he  does 
not  step  out  into  the  business  world  without  the  education, 
either  academic  or  manual,  that  will  fit  him  to  step  in  line 
at  once,  without  the  long,  dreary  drag’  toward  achievement. 

When  the  employer  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  cheap 
labor  does  not  mean  a  low  cost,  many  of  our  “  labor  prob¬ 
lems  ”  will  be  solved  without  so  much  legislation,  and  it  will 
be  solved  to  stay  for  all  time.  You  can  not  legislate  a  man 
into  this,  but  you  can  educate  him  by  costs  and  efficiency. 
It  may  be  rather  slow  work,  at  least  it  seems  that  way  to 
many,  and  perhaps  a  much  too  quiet  method,  not  to  give  the 
chance  to  point  out  a  great  victory  in  a  short  hour;  but  it 
will  surely  come,  and  is  steadily  coming  every  minute. 

It  will  well  pay  the  employee  to  study  his  own  case,  to 
see  if  he  is  in  the  right  place  to  work,  or  if  he  can  produce 
more  in  an  easy  and  natural  way;  not  with  the  entire 
thought  of  money,  but  with  less  nerve  strain  and  uneasi¬ 
ness. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  doing  a  thing  the  wrong 
way  is  always  harder,  more  tiresome  and  wasteful  of  nei-ve 
force  than  doing  the  task  the  right  way.  Your  capital  is 
your  health  and  strength.  If  you  draw  on  these  more  than 
is  necessary  to  do  a  given  piece  of  work  in  a  given  time,  you 
are  selling  below  cost.  If  you  do  the  woi’k  in  the  correct 
way,  easily  and  without  utter  exhaustion,  you  are  selling  at 
a  profit.  The  one  who  employs  you  in  either  case  makes  his 
profit,  but  it  is  you  who  are  the  loser. 

This  is  the  idea  of  efficiency.  But  by  no  means  all.  It  is 
many  times  possible  to  produce  much  more  work  with  less 
effort  by  doing  it  correctly,  and  by  this  means  earn  more. 

This  is  not  a  full  discussion  of  the  problem  by  any 
means,  but  at  this  time  I  want  the  men  who  work  to  under¬ 
stand  the  position  of  this  department,  to  feel  that  they 
should  have  an  interest  —  a  real,  tangible,  live  interest  —  in 
everything  to  be  printed  here,  and  that  it  means  a  brighter 
future  for  them,  with  work  sold  at  a  profit. 

The  Coming  Change. 

The  whole  printing  world  is  in  a  stage  of  evolution. 
The  old-fashioned  ideas  of  past  years  are  rapidly  going, 
and  in  their  places  new  ideas  are  being  brought  foi’ward. 
Just  what  turn  this  is  all  going  to  take,  just  where  it  will 
all  end,  can  not  be  seen  now,  but  the  printer  who  does  not 
wake  up  to  the  new,  who  persists  in  all  the  old  ideas,  is 
going  to  lose  his  grip. 

No  business  can  stand  still.  Yet  for  a  period  of  a  great 
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many  years  the  printing-  business  has  practically  stood 
still.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  and  many  there  are  who 
would  deny  it  —  yet  it  is  a  fact. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  have  not  been  many 
impi-ovements  in  machinery,  and  advancement  in  the  art  of 
printing.  That  is  quite  another  point.  What  is  meant  is 
the  business  of  printing.  That  business  means  two  things, 
each  working  in  harmony  —  efficiency  and  costs. 

Before  the  present  agitation,  speed  and  better  work 
were  the  great  key-notes.  Every  advertisement,  every 
article  and  every  speech  had  something  to  say  on  these 
two.  Presently  there  was  a  cry  of  “  Cost  —  what  does  it 
cost?  ”  and  then  next  came  the  cry,  “  We  must  have  effi¬ 
ciency.” 

First,  mind  you,  is  cost,  and  then  efficiency.  And  many 
the  tales  these  two  told;  many  the  disagreeable  things 
brought  to  light,  and  they  had  to  be  accepted,  as  they  were 
shown  and  proven  day  after  day,  in  plant  after  plant. 

There  has  come  a  readjustment  through  these  costs,  a 
study  of  correct  efficiency  —  not  mere  speed  —  and  there  is 
hope  for  the  printing  industry,  and  it  is  stepping  out  of 
its  darkness  and  will  advance;  but  it  has  only  started  —  it 
is  only  just  a  ripple  to  what  it  will  be  a  few  years  from 
now. 

The  machinery-maker,  the  supply  man,  or  the  printer 
that  does  not  step  into  the  change  taking  place  and  become 
alive  to  the  new  movement,  while  successful  for  the  time 
being,  will  surely  find  himself  in  the  discard. 

In  One  End  and  Out  the  Other. 

A  recent  speaker  in  an  efficiency  address  spoke  of  a 
plant  where  the  order  started  at  one  end  of  the  plant  and 
followed  one  operation  to  the  other,  right  through  the 
plant,  until  the  finished  product  came  to  the  shipping- 
room.  Nowhere  was  there  double-tracking  —  the  work 
moved  in  but  one  direction,  and  that  was  toward  comple¬ 
tion. 

Any  arrangement  of  workroom  that  necessitates  the 
carrying  of  the  incompleted  job  back  and  forth  contributes 
to  lost  motion  and  a  waste  of  time.  Under  modern  condi¬ 
tions  time  costs  money,  and  the  plant  labors  under  decided 
disadvantages  that  has  not  the  proper  arrangement  for 
finishing  the  work  in  not  only  the  quickest  time,  but  with 
the  least  motion  and  energy. 

To  plan  your  plant  with  the  composing-room  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  with  pressroom  on  one  end  and  bindery 
on  the  other,  means  a  double  handling  of  stock,  and  work 
can  not  be  done  as  promptly  and  satisfactorily  as  if 
changed  so  that  the  job  of  work  goes  from  one  department 
to  the  other  without  double-tracking. 

Direct  Dealiu^. 

The  cause  of  “  the  high  cost  of  living  ”  has  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  been  accepted  to  be  the  cost  of  retailing.  From 
twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  average 
necessity  of  life  is  taken  by  the  retailer,  and  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  by  the  jobber,  and  the  consumer  pays 
from  two  to  three  times  the  cost  or  value  of  the  article. 
The  principal  reason  for  this  is  the  demand  for  “  service.” 
The  housekeeper  steps  to  the  telephone,  places  her  order 
with  the  clerk,  who  has  to  record  it,  and  then  the  order  is 
prepared,  well  wrapped  for  handling,  delivered  by  team 
and  wagon  (or  auto  delivery)  and  “  charged,”  and  finally 
collected  for.  This  is  service,  and  costs  money  from  the 
minute  the  telephone  is  used  until  the  bill  is  paid.  The 
article  purchased  is  almost  a  small  element  in  the  total 
cost.  In  the  “  good  old  days  ”  the  housewife  bought  her 


goods  direct,  paid  the  cash  for  them,  and  carried  them 
home.  The  cost  was  cut  down. 

What  has  this  all  to  do  with  efficiency,  you  may  ask? 
It  is  a  problem  of  efficiency,  and  is  applicable  to  printing, 
as  will  be  seen. 

Other  manufacturers  of  products  use  service  to  sell  their 
goods,  adding  to  the  price.  (The  retailer  does  the  “service,” 
and  is  but  the  agent  of  the  manufacturer,  and  his  profit 
covers  the  “  service  ”  of  the  manufacturer  to  consumer.) 
The  ultimate  price  of  the  article  pays  the  manufacturer 
and  the  other  handlers  of  the  product  a  profit  and  the  price 
sold  at  retail  finally  becomes  the  value-price.  It  is  not  the 
right  price,  but  the  selling  or  value  price. 

The  manufacturer  of  printing  handles  his  product 
always  direct  to  the  consumer.  At  times  he  has  to  deal 
through  a  bi’oker,  but  never  through  a  retailer.  Printing, 
therefore,  bears  but  one  profit  —  the  manufacturer’s. 
Hardly  any  other  line  is  marketed  almost  exclusively  in 
this  way. 

The  efficiency  of  such  a  method  may  be  easily  seen,  as 
the  manufacturer  has  a  direct  and  at-hand  knowledge  of 
the  consumer’s  wishes  and  likes  and  dislikes,  and  can  pro¬ 
duce  for  his  customers,  through  the  efficient  manner  of  direct 
dealing,  a  superior  and  satisfactory  article. 

There  are  some  few  lines  of  manufacture  where  this 
principle  applies,  but  not  to  such  a  great  extent  as  it  does 
to  printing. 

The  building  trades  and  allied  industries  can  not  be 
classed  as  manufacturers  —  of  which  class  printing  ranks 
sixth  in  the  United  States. 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  cheapest  and  most  ideal  as 
well  as  efficient  method  of  selling  a  product  is  direct  from 
the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer,  then  the  printing  indus¬ 
try  ranks  first  as  the  cheapest  product  and  with  the  most 
efficiency  in  its  selling  methods.  Some  may  question  this 
and  point  to  steel  —  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  but  a 
small  portion  of  steel  comes  from  the  steel  trust  direct  to 
the  consumer,  but  to  other  manufacturers  who  use  it  to 
make  machines  and  then  from  the  retailer  to  the  consumer. 

So  nearly  universal  is  printing  sold  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  that  the  small  amount  not  sold  that  way  is  a  mere 
drop  in  the  immense  quantity  produced. 

The  manufacture  of  printing  is  a  direct-dealing  proposi¬ 
tion  to  the  consumer,  and  as  such  has  a  market  price,  as 
compared  to  other  products,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent  lower  than  any  other.  Commercial  printing  is  the 
greatest  bargain  in  existence,  and  efficiency  makes  it  such. 

“Rusb.” 

The  one  job  in  a  printing-office  that  causes  most  trou¬ 
ble,  that  disrupts  every  well-laid  plan,  that  tears  to  small 
pieces  every  item  of  efficiency,  that  gets  on  the  nerves  of 
every  one  in  the  whole  shop,  is  the  one  marked  “  rush.”  If 
any  ill-luck  is  to  befall  a  job;  if  the  instructions  are  not 
plain;  if  a  wrong-  method  is  taken  to  do  the  rush;  if  the 
stone-man  locks  up  the  form  wrong;  if  there  is  a  delay  in 
getting  the  paper;  if  the  pressman  backs  up  the  form  the 
wrong  way,  or  uses  the  wrong  ink;  if  the  folder  bucks;  if 
the  delivery  boy  stops  to  play  marbles;  if  the  packages 
are  poorly  wrapped  and  the  job  is  damaged  in  the  delivery; 
and  finally  if  one  imperfect  copy  is  in  the  several  thousand 
finished,  which  is  sure  to  be  picked  up  the  first  thing  by 
the  customer,  who  hurries  to  the  ’phone  and  gives  a  calling 
down  to  the  printer,  it  is  the  “  rush  ”  job.  It  seems  as 
though  everything  that  could  happen  does  happen  to  the 
“  rush  ”  job. 

But  the  worst  thing  of  all  is  when  the  front  office  makes 
the  mistake  of  sending  through  too  many  “  rush  ”  jobs. 
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The  nature  of  the  printing-  business  is  such  that  there 
must  at  times  be  “  rush  ”  jobs,  when  the  customer  needs  the 
work  at  a  certain  appointed  time,  and  is  willing  to  pay  for 
the  extra  effort  in  getting  the  work  when  he  needs  it.  This 
has  always  been  a  feature  of  the  business,  and  every  print¬ 
ing-shop  should  have  flexible  rules  and  conditions  and  expect 
to  be  able  to  take  care  of  work  of  this  character  at  almost 
any  minute.  No  shop  has  real  efficiency  or  can  hold  its 
trade  unless  it  does  this  class  of  work  when  necessaiy. 

The  front  office  —  salesman,  proprietor,  and  all  who 
have  the  “  promising  ”  of  work  —  should  see  to  it  that  too 
many  of  these  jobs  are  not  put  through.  The  ridiculous 
part  of  some  plants  is  marking  every  other  job  “  rush.” 
There  is  absolutely  no  sense  in  doing  it  —  the  work  will  not 
be  done  any  faster,  and  no  job  will  become  a  real  “  rush  ” 
one.  Each  will  have  to  take  its  turn,  whatever  happens, 
and  no  theory  or  plan  can  make  a  change.  The  old  story 
of  the  sheep-herder  crying  “  Wolf,  wolf,  wolf!  ”  when  there 
was  no  danger,  and  then  when  the  wolves  did  come  nobody 
paid  any  attention  to  the  cry,  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
every  salesman.  Don’t  cry  “  wolf  ”  until  there  are  wolves, 
and  don’t  say  “  rush  ”  unless  there  is  a  positive  reason 
for  it. 

If  work  habitually  comes  through  slow,  a  different 
planning  must  be  made  for  the  rushing;  but  it  takes  time 
to  set  type,  time  to  print;  ink  can  not  dry  in  a  moment, 
and  these  conditions  must  all  be  met. 

To  rush  every  job  into  the  plant,  and  keep  asking  for 
a  job  every  moment,  so  disturbs  any  plans  that  can  be  used 
to  do  the  work  in  an  orderly  and  well-arranged  manner 
that  you  can  plan  “  efficiency  ”  and  talk  “  efficiency  ”  till 
doomsday,  and  never  get  anywhere.  A  well-ordered  plant, 
smoothly  woi-king,  with  some  one  at  its  head  who  plans  the 
day’s  work,  and  is  not  interfered  with  by  some  irresponsible 
solicitor  who  thinks  the  little  job  he  has  just  secured  is  the 
only  one  in  the  plant,  needs  the  “  rush  ”  ticket  very  little  — 
every  job  is  finished  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  and  does 
honor  and  credit  to  the  shop. 

Forget  the  “  rush  ”  ticket,  and  you’ll  have  more  real 
rush  ”  work  done. 

Fire  Prevention  Increases  Efficiency. 

A  well-ordered  and  an-anged  plant,  with  free  passages 
from  point  to  point,  all  material  kept  in  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment,  machinery  clean  and  ready  to  run,  tends  not  only  to 
efficiency  in  producing  work,  but  is  a  great  preventive  of 
fire  and  decreases  insurance  rates. 

The  Graphic  Arts  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  just  printed  a  “  Manual  of  Fire  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Fire  Protection,”  compiled  by  Alfred  J.  Ferris, 
the  secretary  of  the  company.  The  man  who  is  studying 
efficiency  can  get  many  valuable  pointers  from  this  man¬ 
ual  that  will  repay  many  times  the  trouble  of  sending  for 
it.  On  page  24  of  the  manual  are  printed  seven  para¬ 
graphs  that  should  be  printed  on  large  cards  and  hung  in 
every  office,  or  committed  to  memory  and  constantly  applied 
in  every  office.  They  are  as  follows: 

Keep  the  cellar  clean  and  orderly.  A  fireman  entering  your  basement 
should  find  clear,  straight  aisles  from  front  to  back  of  building. 

Sweep  the  floor  during  the  last  hour  of  the  day ;  a  dirty  floor  in  an 
unoccupied  place  is  good  spreading  ground  for  fire. 

Corners  and  dark,  out-of-the-way  places  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  the 
floors.  It  is  the  dirty  corners,  closets  and  junk  piles  that  raise  your  rate. 

Sweeping  should  be  carefully  examined  for  stray  oily  rags  before  being 
baled  or  bagged. 

Clean  rags  should  preferably  be  kept  in  bags  near  a  window,  where  they 
can  be  quickly  thrown  out  in  case  of  fire. 

Oily-waste  cans  should  be  of  metal,  lock-jointed  and  riveted,  not  soldered, 
should  be  self-closing  and  stand  on  legs  at  least  3  inches  from  floor.  Should 
be  provided  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  never  allowed  to  get  so  full  that  the 


lid  will  close  tight.  They  should  be  emptied  every  day  before  shutting 
down. 

Keep  ink  cans  in  use  covered,  and,  so  tar  as  possible,  in  their  storage 
closet.  Dispose  of  empty  cans  at  once. 

The  writer  of  these  possibly  did  not  have  in  mind  the 
great  help  toward  efficiency  that  all  these  would  tend,  but 
no  seven  general  rules  in  a  printing  office  could  more  aptly 
apply  or  assist  in  greater  efficiency.  These  are  by  no 
means  the  only  valuable  suggestions  that  the  manual  con¬ 
tains,  and  every  printer  should  address  A.  J.  Ferris,  29 
South  Seventh  street,  Philadelphia,  for  a  copy  of  the  man¬ 
ual,  as  I  know  he  will  be  glad  to  send  one  upon  request  to 
any  person  interested. 

This  manual  is  also  a  lesson  upon  efficiency  of  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  printers’  organizations.  The  insurance  com¬ 
pany  is  able  through  its  profits  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of 
education  in  insurance  methods  that  is  badly  needed,  and 
the  value  of  which  is  far  beyond  the  few  dollars  used  in 
the  work,  and  every  move  toward  fire  protection  and  pre¬ 
vention  just  that  much  more  assists  in  creating  a  greater 
degree  of  efficiency  in  every  plant. 

Too  Much  Oil. 

A  well-oiled  machine  is  one  that  is  frequently  oiled. 
A  large  quantity  of  oil  spilled  into  the  oil-holes  or  cups  and 
then  promptly  forgotten  for  a  time  floods  the  bearings  and 
works  out,  dripping  and  leaking  away.  A  small  or  cor¬ 
rect  quantity  applied  at  stated  intervals,  just  enough  to 
keep  a  certain  degree  of  lubrication,  makes  a  steady-run¬ 
ning  and  smooth-working  machine.  Temperance  in  using 
the  oil  can  produce  efficiency. 


FEBRUARY. 
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The  assistance  of  pressmen  is  desired  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  pressroom  in  an 

processes  to  an  exact  science. 


endeavor  to  reduce 


the  various 


To  Pre  vent  Waste  of  Gold  Bronze. 

(1127)  J.  Frank  Johnson,  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
maker  of  the  Johnson  automatic  roller  rack,  offers  the 
following’  as  a  solution  of  the  trouble  experienced  by  the 
correspondent  who  made  inquiry  in  The  Inland  Printer 
for  February,  question  No.  1063:  “To  prevent  bronze 
floating  around  the  room  it  may  be  mixed  with  turpentine, 
one  tablespoonful  to  a  pound  of  bronze.  Place  the  bronze 
in  a  closed  vessel  large  enough  to  permit  it  to  be  well 
shaken.  Use  it  by  withdrawing  a  small  quantity  at  a  time. 
We  use  it  right  along  this  way  and  are  pleased  with  the 
results.” 

Three-color  Design  from  a  Single  Plate. 

(1129)  Submits  a  four-page  leaflet  printed  on  dull 
or  mottle-finished  coated  book-paper.  A  circular  half-tone 
engraving  2(4  inches  in  diameter  is  printed  in  three  colors 
from  one  plate.  This  is  done  by  the  use  of  friskets.  The 
presswork  is  good  both  on  the  type-pages  and  on  the  color- 
plate.  A  lighter  blue  ink  with  the  tone  of  red  used  would 
have  given  a  better  combination.  The  blue  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  blue-black,  which  modifies  the  red  to  its  detri¬ 
ment.  The  green  is  too  dark,  owing  to  the  same  cause. 
The  same  design  produced  by  the  regular  three-color  proc¬ 
ess  would  have  been  much  superior  in  appearance,  and  time 
would  have  been  saved  in  that  way. 

Economical  Use  of  News-ink. 

(1136)  “In  a  daily  run  of,  say,  six  hundred  impres¬ 
sions,  would  you  consume  less  ink  by  keeping  the  ink  foun¬ 
tain  well  filled  or  by  adding  ink  every  two  or  three  days 
and  not  having  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
the  paper  print  fairly  well?  Which  is  the  more  econom¬ 
ical?  ” 

Answer'. —  Fill  the  fountain  and  provide  a  cover  to  keep 
out  dust.  Wash  up  the  press  every  few  days  at  least.  If 
the  ink  dries  on  the  rollers  over  night,  then  wash  them 
every  day;  also  the  fountain  and  feed-rollers.  When  the 
ink  in  the  fountain  is  nearly  used,  you  should  scrape  out 
and  throw  away  the  small  amount  remaining,  which  usually 
contains  lint  and  paper  dust.  Then  wash  out  the  fountain 
clean  and  put  in  a  fresh  supply. 

Tissue  Wrappers  on  Automatic  Press. 

(1128)  A  number  of  small  tissue  wrappers  for  candy 
and  a  silk  ribbon  are  submitted  by  Henry  Drouet,  of  the  New 
Era  Press,  as  samples  of  every-day  work  by  this  machine. 
The  wrappers  are  about  2%  by  6  inches,  and  are  of  a  thin 
grade  of  manila  —  thickness  .0015  inch.  The  printing  is 
from  a  half-tone  plate,  which  looks  well,  considering  the 
quality  of  the  paper.  A  fringe  one-half  inch  long  is  cut  on 
each  end  of  the  wrappers  by  the  sharp  face  of  two-point 
brass  rule.  The  silk  ribbon  has  a  well-printed  portrait 
from  a  half-tone  of  fine  screen.  Considering  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  automatic  presses  in  recent  years,  we  are  no  longer 
surprised  at  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  work  they 
produce.  On  the  contrary  we  look  for  a  still  wider  range  of 
adaptability  in  such  machines. 

Tapes  Soiling  the  Sheets. 

(1125)  “I  have  charge  of  a  rotary  form-page  press 
for  the  printing  of  country  ready-prints.  It  delivers  four 
papers  at  a  time,  flat.  I  have  considerable  trouble  with  the 


A  pressman’s  home. 

Residence  of  John  W.  ilaloney,  foreman-pressman,  35  Edmond  street, 
Rochester,  New  York. 


tapes  soiling  the  sheets,  and  no  matter  how  light  I  run  the 
ink,  the  sheets  are  smeared.  Is  there  any  fluid  that  I  can 
put  on  these  tapes  to  prevent  the  soiling  of  the  sheets? 
I  have  tried  oiling  them  and  rubbing  flour  on  them,  but 
without  any  relief.  I  will  be  grateful  for  any  suggestions 
toward  correcting  the  trouble.” 

Answer. —  We  believe  that  magnesia  or  chalk  applied  to 
the  tapes  will  help  you.  Our  preference  is  for  magnesia,  as 
it  is  very  light,  and  in  addition  is  an  absorbent.  Corn- 
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starch  will  help  also,  but  it  is  difficult  to  apply  without 
great  waste.  Put  on  new  tapes  and  from  the  beginning: 
apply  the  magmesia,  which  may  be  purchased  in  a  drug 
store  in  cubes.  The  old  tapes  may  be  soaked  for  a  time  in 
turpentine  and  finally  in  benzin,  to  dissolve  the  ink.  These 
may  be  used  in  emergency. 

Gloss  Varnish  Causing  Stock  to  Adhere  to  Slip- 
sheets. 

(1134)  A  pressman  writes:  “I  have  used  a  heavy 
gloss  varnish  as  an  over-print  on  a  half-tone  printed  on 
Cameo  stock  in  sepia  ink.  I  used  bond  paper  as  slip-sheets 
and  put  fifteen  in  a  pile,  laying  them  in  racks.  The  first 
color  was  fully  dry;  had  run  it  with  a  dull-finish  varnish. 
What  should  I  do?  ” 

Answer. — As  no  specimen  accompanied  the  letter,  we 
can  not  judge  how  solid  an  engraving  was  used,  but  offer 


around  or  above  80°.  If  the  ink  is  stiff,  warming  the  plate 
by  a  gas  burner,  or  a  small  spirit  lamp  placed  in  a  con¬ 
venient  place,  will  cause  it  to  work  freely.  A  kerosene  lamp 
placed  beneath  the  press  where  the  rising  heat  will  play 
over  the  form  and  rollers  will  give  sufficient  heat.  Of  course, 
judgment  must  be  displayed  in  the  application  of  the  heat, 
otherwise  the  rollers  will  be  spoiled.  If  a  reducer  is 
required,  a  small  amount  of  amyl  acetate  mixed  with  the 
ink  will  do  no  harm  and  will  materially  soften  the  ink 
without  impairing  its  luster. 

Cuts  Built  Too  Hi^h. 

(1126)  Submits  an  advertisement  page  of  a  technical 
magazine.  Has  difficulty  with  two  circular  half-tone  por¬ 
traits,  the  high  lights  of  which  always  filled  up.  On  the 
same  page  are  larger  half-tones  that  worked  perfectly. 
The  pressman’s  letter  gives  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  trou- 


A  pressman’s  home. 

Residence  of  Albert  E.  Hofmeister,  pressman,  26  Fair  place,  Rochester,  New  York. 


the  following  general  suggestions:  With  the  first  form, 
use  a  japan  drier  and  be  certain  the  ink  is  dry  throughout; 
a  mere  surface  drying  will  not  do,  as  the  second  print  will 
amalgamate  with  the  thin  film  and  the  whole  body  of  ink 
will  have  to  go  through  the  drying  process,  which  will  take 
doubly  long.  If  the  engraving  is  over-printed  with  a  solid 
plate,  lay  the  sheets  out  singly.  Do  not  slip-sheet,  as  a 
mere  contact  with  the  weight  of  a  sheet  may  mar  the  var¬ 
nished  surface,  even  if  it  does  not  stick  the  two  together. 

Gold  Ink  Drying  and  Accumulating  on  Plates. 

(1135)  “In  running  a  gold-ink  job  from  a  half-used 
can  of  gold  ink  I  had  considerable  trouble.  The  ink  would 
not  distribute  properly  and  would  dry  nearly  as  fast  as  I 
put  it  on  the  plate.  What  should  I  do?  ” 

Answer. —  Perhaps  we  are  not  in  touch  with  all  of  the 
details,  but  from  the  information  at  hand  suggest  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Have  the  plate  and  rollers  clean,  wash  up  twice  if 
necessary,  so  that  no  oil  is  present.  If  the  plate  feels  cold 
to  the  back  of  hand  or  arm,  it  is  too  cold  to  attempt  using 
for  gold  ink.  Hard  rollers  should  be  used,  and  as  much 
heat  as  the  rollers  will  stand.  To  do  acceptable  work  with 
ordinary  gold  ink  the  temperature  of  the  room  must  be 


ble,  and  reads  as  follows :  “  I  have  considerable  trouble 

printing  a  form  of  which  I  send  you  a  section  herewith. 
The  two  small  cuts  filled  up  continually  and  I  could  not 
overcome  it.  These  cuts  did  not  rock.  All  the  cuts  were  of 
uniform  height  as  nearly  as  possible.  By  that  I  mean  that 
they  were  about  one  60-pound  sheet  above  type  height. 
The  press  is  comparatively  new,  with  rollers  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  aforesaid  cuts  caused  me  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  I 
would  like  your  opinion  of  the  cause.” 

Answer. —  The  cause  of  the  engravings  filling  up  is 
quite  plain.  They  were  above  type  height  instead  of  being 
normal  height  or  a  trifle  under  it.  A  solid  plate,  if  above 
the  type  height,  will  give  no  evidence  except  that  the  edges 
punch  the  stock  and  probably  slur  if  close  to  the  open  mar¬ 
gins.  In  a  half-tone  the  effect  is  usually  seen  in  the  high 
lights  by  the  slurring  or  Ailing  in.  In  the  middle  tones  the 
ink  is  squashed  out  and  fills  the  fine  white  dots,  causing  a 
deepening  of  the  tones  and  changing  them  practically  to 
solids.  Our  advice  is  to  have  the  small  engravings,  espe¬ 
cially  those  with  vigmette  edges,  from  two  to  five  thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch  less  than  type-high.  The  make-ready 
in  the  tympan  will  readily  compensate  for  the  difference, 
and  no  disadvantage  will  be  noted  in  the  inking. 
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An  Overlay  from  Resinous  Powder. 

(1132)  Submits  a  mechanical  overlay  made  on  manila 
paper.  This  overlay  appears  to  be  made  by  dusting  a  fine 
powder  of  resin  or  baryta  on  a  freshly  printed  surface,  and 
afterward  the  powder  is  fixed  by  fusing  or  by  spraying 
with  an  air-brush ;  at  least  its  appearance  indicates  that  a 
fixative  was  used.  The  overlay  gives  these  values  of  relief: 
thickness  of  support,  .008  inch;  thickness  in  high-light 
part,  .009  inch.  In  the  solids  it  is  .012  inch  thick.  The 
powder  is  used  on  both  sides  as  if  applied  to  an  impression 
having  a  strong  offset  on  the  back.  The  following  inquiry 
accompanies  the  oveiday:  “  (1)  What  are  the  materials 
used  in  the  overlay  and  how  is  it  made?  I  have  applied 
these  overlays,  but  did  not  make  them  myself,  although  I 
would  like  to  know  how.  (2)  Would  like  to  know  how 
playing-cards  are  cut.” 

Answer. —  (1)  The  overlay  consists  of  a  support,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  draw-sheet  manila.  The 
impression  of  the  plate  was  pulled  on  this  manila,  which 
has  a  strong  offset.  The  fresh  ink  was  immediately  dusted 
with  a  powder,  the  nature  of  which  we  can  only  conjec¬ 
ture  —  probably  a  chalk,  or  baryta.  This  powder  adhered 
in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  print,  for  the  relief  is 
greater  in  the  solids  than  in  the  high  lights.  To  prevent 
the  powder  detaching  from  the  support  it  was  sprayed  with 
a  fixative  —  a  simple  operation.  When  dry  it  is  ready  to 
apply.  Any  of  the  following  powders  may  be  applied,  as 
they  have  a  density  of  body  and  adhering  qualities:  Lith¬ 
arge,  white  lead,  baryta,  dragon’s-blood,  asphaltum,  resin, 
and  many  others.  (2)  Playing-cards,  after  being  printed, 
are  put  thi-ough  a  slitter  and  cut  into  strips  of  six  or  more. 
After  this  opei-ation  they  are  put  into  a  bliss  or  holder,  and 
are  punched,  pressed  and  die-cut  one  at  a  time,  male  and 
female  dies  being  used. 

Printing  on  Bond  Paper. 

(1130)  A  South  Dakota  publisher  voices  the  complaint 
of  many  small  printers  who  are  unacquainted  with  some  of 
the  finer  details  of  presswork  on  platen  machines.  He 
writes:  “  We  are  having  some  difficulty  in  making  a  clear 
impression  on  bond  paper.  We  can  not  get  it  all  black,  like 
some  printing  done  in  large  shops.  Can  you  help  us  out  of 
this  difficulty  by  giving  us  some  suggestions?  ” 

Answer. —  The  principal  points  to  be  observed  in  print¬ 
ing  on  bond  paper  are  as  follows:  (1)  A  suitable  type- 
form,  or  design  which  must  not  be  in  half-tone.  (2)  A  good 
stiff  ink.  If  a  black,  it  must  be  run  without  modification  by 
reducers  made  of  vaselin  or  varnish.  A  little  turpentine 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  ink  will  help  its  work¬ 
ing  qualities.  A  few  drops  of  oil  of  bergamot  will  also 
assist  in  breaking  the  tackiness  of  the  ink.  (3)  Rollers 
should  be  smooth  of  surface  and  fairly  hard.  Use  as  many 
as  the  press  will  carry,  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  dis¬ 
tribution.  (4)  As  bond  paper  has  a  comparatively  rough 
surface,  owing  to  its  finish  and  lack  of  filler,  the  ink  must 
be  pressed  into  the  fibers;  hence  the  need  of  a  stiff  ink 
having  a  maximum  of  pigment.  The  impression  must  be 
strong  to  accomplish  this  end.  To  get  a  strong  impression 
without  producing  a  matrix  effect  in  the  tympan,  a  hard 
tympan  should  be  used.  At  least  the  part  just  beneath  the 
printed  sheet  should  possess  firmness,  such  as  is  given  by  a 
strong,  smooth  piece  of  medium  manila.  This  should  be 
backed  up  with  a  thin  metal  sheet,  a  pressboard  or  a  piece 
of  celluloid  board  about  as  thick  as  four-ply  cardboard. 
The  make-ready  is  placed  beneath  this  sheet,  and  may  con¬ 
sist  of  tissue  patches  principally.  If  the  foregoing  plan  is 
carried  out,  the  printer  will  have  more  satisfaction  out  of 


his  commercial  printing.  The  principal  factor  in  the  fore¬ 
going  plan  is  good  ink.  This  may  be  had  of  any  ink-dealer. 

Relief  Printing  Patents. 

(1131)  “Can  you  tell  me  what  ‘  embossotype  ’  is? 
I  have  read  an  article  somewhere  on  the  subject,  and  I 
understand  it  is  a  certain  embossing  process.  Can  I  secure 
the  formula  from  you,  or  from  some  other  source?  ” 

Answer. —  The  “  embossotype  ”  process  is  a  method  of 
producing  printed  matter  by  giving  a  relief  somewhat  like 
ordinary  steel-die  embossing.  No  dies  are  used,  and  the 
relief  effect  is  given  after  the  printing  is  finished.  The 
relief  is  in  effect  a  powder  added  to  the  freshly  printed  sur¬ 
face,  adhering  only  to  the  printed  parts  of  the  sheet.  The 
powder  is  subjected  to  heat,  either  by  applying  with  an 
apparatus  automatically  or  by  holding  over  a  source  of  heat 
by  hand.  There  are  several  companies  operating  this  proc¬ 
ess,  as  follows:  Gloss-Emboss  Printing  Process,  Chicago; 
Embossing  Process  Company,  Chicago;  Embossotype  Proc¬ 
ess  Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Crump  Process  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  This  latter  company  is  oper¬ 
ating  under  letters  patent  Nos.  644,281  and  644,282,  dated 
February  27,  1900,  and  issued  to  Samuel  Crump,  of  New 
York.  “  This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  prints, 
lithographs,  and  other  ink  or  color  impressions  produced  by 
letter-press,  lithographic,  transfer  and  similar  methods, 
including  typographical  and  ornamental  matter  such  as 
may  be  employed  for  labels,  show-cards,  posters,  wall-paper 
and  similar  productions,  the  object  of  the  invention  being  a 
production  in  which  the  imprinted  design  is  overlaid  by  a 
surface  coating  or  veneer  of  varnish  applied  locally  upon 
the  design  only  and  in  perfect  register  therewith,  serving  to 
impart  a  luster  to  the  print,  to  dry  the  print  quickly,  and 
to  heighten  and  intensify  the  color  and  other  effects.” 
Application  for  patent  was  also  made  in  Great  Britain. 

Rollers  Bearini^  Too  Heavy  on  Forms. 

(1133)  Submits  an  impression  of  a  half-tone  plate, 
5  by  8  inches.  This  engraving  is  one  that  should  be  easy  to 
print  with  the  minimum  of  make-ready,  as  the  contrasting 
tones  are  not  sharply  drawn.  However,  it  does  not  print 
well,  as  the  following  letter  states :  “  In  printing  an  eight- 
page  form  we  had  trouble  in  getting  the  ink  to  distribute. 
You  will  notice  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  that  it  is 
deposited  in  chunks.  We  used  a  good  grade  of  half-tone 
ink  in  which  was  mixed  a  proportionate  amount  of  drier. 
On  pulling  a  proof  the  result  was  as  mentioned.  A  thor¬ 
ough  wash-up  was  then  resorted  to,  and  another  proof 
taken,  but  the  result  was  the  same.  The  rollers  are  new 
and  were  reset  for  the  job.  I  would  thank  you  for  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  help  us  to  remedy  the  fault.  Work  was 
done  on  a  pony  press.” 

Answer. —  From  the  appearance  of  the  plate  we  would 
ascribe  the  trouble  to  one  or  both  of  the  following  causes: 
The  rollers  were  set  too  strong  on  the  plates,  or  they  were 
used  bdfore  properly  seasoned.  This  is  our  conjecture,  and 
we  are  unable  to  suggest  anything  further  than  that  you 
reset  the  rollers  so  that  they  just  barely  have  a  contact  with 
the  form.  They  may,  however,  have  a  more  firm  contact 
with  the  vibrators.  The  rollers  should  not  exhibit  any 
stickiness,  due  to  moisture,  for  this  condition  will  prevent 
proper  distribution  of  the  ink.  Unless  the  ink  requires  a 
drier,  do  not  use  one,  for  it  will  tend  to  react  on  the  new 
rollers  and  pull  bits  of  composition  from  their  surfaces, 
causing  the  filling  up  of  the  plates. 

(Following  our  instructions,  the  correspondent  has  since 
written  stating  that  no  further  trouble  was  experienced.) 
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The  experiences  of  composinii-machine  operators,  machinists  and  users  are  solicited,  with  the  object  of  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  knowlediie  concerninii  the  best  methods  of  dettinii  results. 


Linotype  Metal. 

Another  booklet  of  value  to  linotype  users  has  been 
issued  by  the  Mergen thaler  Linotype  Company,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “  Linotype  Metal.”  It  deals  exclusively  with  means 
and  methods  for  producing  good  slugs  and  suggests  the 
best  apparatus  for  handling  the  metal.  As  much  depends 
on  a  thorough  understanding  of  this  subject,  the  booklet 
will  receive  a  hearty  welcome.  It  is  for  free  distribution. 

Matrices  Become  Foul. 

An  operator  in  a  Northern  city  writes:  “  Our  machine 
is  a  Model  No.  2.  The  main  trouble  is  with  the  matrices  not 
responding.  When  it  is  woi-king  right  it  has  a  light  touch, 
but  when  the  least  dirt  collects  in  the  magazine,  then  the 
matrices  fail  to  respond.  This  seems  to  affect  almost  any 
of  the  channels.  Of  course,  the  matrices  most  used  are  the 
ones  affected  first,  and  it  is  almost  a  necessity  thoroughly  to 
clean  the  magazine  every  day  and  polish  it  with  graphite. 
After  this  is  done  it  works  good  for  eight  or  ten  hours. 
The  pica  magazine  also  acts  the  same  way.  The  machine 
has  been  this  way  for  some  time,  but  of  late  it  seems  to  be 
getting  worse.  Could  you  give  me  any  light  on  the  subject? 
We  also  have  a  Model  No.  3  here  which  gives  no  trouble.” 

Answer. —  It  may  be  that  oil  gets  on  the  ears  from  the 
distributor  screws,  or  from  the  face  of  the  mold.  We  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  clean  the  magazine  and  matrices  again,  and 
when  you  polish  the  ears  and  the  magazine  with  the  graph¬ 
ite  brush  use  a  very  small  amount.  Then  clean  the  distribu¬ 
tor  screws  with  gasoline  and  polish  them  with  the  graphite 
brush  while  they  are  running.  Examine  the  ejector-blade, 
and  if  it  is  oily,  clean  it  with  gasoline.  The  face  of  the 
mold  also  should  be  cleaned  if  any  sign  of  oil  is  noticeable. 
Use  dry  graphite  only.  The  foregoing  treatment  should 
remove  all  chance  of  the  ears  becoming  fouled  unless  the 
matrices  are  handled  with  oily  fingers. 

Slu^s  Do  Not  Show  a  Good  Face. 

A  Kansas  operator  writes :  “  I  am  sending  you  under 

separate  cover  some  slugs  which  will  show  you  my  trouble. 
I  can  not  get  a  good  face  on  a  long-measure  slug.  The  face 
looks  as  if  it  were  cold,  and  it  is  rather  broken.  The  press¬ 
man  can  not  make  it  show  up.  The  mouthpiece  I  have 
cleaned  thoroughly  and  vent-holes  are  open.  We  have  a 
new  mold,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  remedy  the  trouble.  If  I 
run  the  metal  so  hot  that  the  slug  is  hollow,  it  doesn’t  make 
any  difference.  I  have  tested  the  lock-up  and  it  is  good,  and 
I  also  took  out  the  mouthpiece  and  cleaned  the  throat  as 
well  as  I  could.  During  the  winter  there  is  no  gas,  and  we 
are  using  gasoline  burners  and  the  metal  without  being 
cleaned.  Do  you  suppose  this  has  an5rthing  to  do  with  it? 
Can  get  a  good  slug  on  thirteen-em  stuff.  I  have  been  par¬ 
ticular  with  the  adjustments  on  the  lock-up  and  can  not 


find  anything  to  help  it.  It  rather  looks  as  if  there  is  not 
a  perfect  flow  of  metal.” 

Answer. —  The  slugs  look  as  though  there  is  not  a  good 
flow  of  metal,  as  you  state  in  your  letter.  This  may  be  due 
to  several  causes,  and  we  suggest  the  following  treatment: 

(1)  Procure  a  new  plunger  (F-879)  and  increase  the  stress 
of  the  pump-spring.  (2)  Clean  out  the  hole  on  side  of  the 
well.  This  hole  must  be  kept  open.  (3)  Place  a  lump  of 
tallow  in  the  well,  together  with  a  small  amount  of  graph¬ 
ite,  and  put  in  the  plunger.  Press  the  plunger  slowly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  this  position  for 
ten  minutes.  (4)  Clean  out  the  cross-vents  in  the  mouth¬ 
piece  with  the  point  of  a  knife-blade.  These  vents  must  be 
cleaned  daily  and  kept  open.  If  the  sprue  is  too  short, 
deepen  the  vents  by  cutting  with  a  knife-blade,  driving  it 
with  a  light  hammer.  This  is  done  while  mouthpiece  is  in 
the  pot. 

When  Is  a  Line  Too  Ti^ht  ? 

M.  F.  F.,  Philadelphia,  asks  the  following  questions: 
“(1)  When  can  you  tell,  and  how,  when  a  tight  line  is  sent 
in?  (2)  Is  there  any  difference  when  you  send  a  line  in 
with  two  bands  or  ten  or  twelve?  When  I  get  a  line  with 
two  spacebands  I  sometimes  send  it  in  when  the  star-wheel 
don’t  go  around;  but  when  I  get  a  line  with  five  or  ten 
spacebands  I  thin-space  so  it  barely  touches  the  star-wheel. 
You  can  tell  about  how  my  guide  is  set,  as  when  I  send  a 
line  in  with  one  spaceband  it  will  not  cast  unless  it  is  sent 
in  when  the  star-wheel  will  not  move.  I  have  seen  operators 
send  in  lines  with  four  bands  in  when  the  star-wheel  did  not 
go  around.  (3)  Is  it  safe  for  me  to  send  in  lines  with  six, 
seven  or  ten  bands  when  the  star-wheel  barely  moves 
around? ” 

Answer. —  (1)  If  the  assembler  finger  is  set  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  space  between  the  vise-jaws  and  you  assemble 
sufficient  matrices  and  bands  to  cause  the  star-wheels  to 
stop,  you  will  know  by  the  stopping  of  the  star-wheel  that 
the  assembled  line  is  greater  in  length  than  the  space 
between  the  vise-jaws;  hence  it  should  not  be  sent  in. 

(2)  A  line  with  two  spacebands  of  medium  thickness  should 
be  spaced  so  that  it  is  full  —  not  to  stop  the  star-wheel, 
however.  When  a  line  has  ten  spacebands  it  can  be  sent 
away  shorter,  for  the  reason  that  the  expansion  of  the  ten 
bands  will  compensate  for  the  shortness  of  the  line.  For 
example:  If  you  set  a  line  having  two  spacebands  and  the 
line  lacks  six  points  of  being  full,  the  spacebands,  when 
driven  to  full  height,  will  expand  sufficient  to  give  a  tightly 
justified  line.  As  a  proof  of  this,  measure  the  normal  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  spaceband,  which  in  this  instance  is  .041  inch,  or 
about  three  points.  The  maximum  thickness  is  .102  inch, 
or  a  trifle  over  seven  points.  The  amount  the  line  is  short 
is  .084  inch  (six  points),  so  that  two  spacebands  when 
driven  up  tight  will  expand  and  take  up  this  space  and  yet 
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not  be  driven  to  full  height.  One  spaceband,  however’,  when 
driven  to  full  height  would  not  be  sufficient  to  do  this,  but 
by  adding  one  thin  space  (two  points)  the  spaceband  will 
expand  to  make  up  the  difference  in  altered  space.  (3)  Set 
your  assembler  finger  about  one  thin  space  less  than  the 
vise-jaw  measure,  and  do  not  send  away  lines  that  stop  the 
star-wheel,  no  matter  how  many  spacebands  are  in  the  line. 

To  Replace  a  Broken  Partition  In  Magazine  Entrance. 

A  Minnesota  operator  writes;  “The  pai-tition  to  the 
left  of  the  em  quad  in  the  magazine  entrance  is  broken. 
I  thought  that  I  could  get  it  out  by  pushing  the  small  rod 
out  that  seems  to  hold  them  by  passing  through  a  hole  in 
each  partition  and  resting  on  a  curved  brass  plate.  Now 
that  rod  will  not  push  out  nor  drive  out.  Please  tell  me 
how  to  change  that  cracked  partition.” 

Avsiver. —  To  fix  a  broken  guide  in  the  magazine  en¬ 
trance,  proceed  as  follows:  (1)  Remove  the  entrance  from 
the  magazine.  (2)  Mark  the  front  lower  edge  of  the  brass 
plate  and  bracket  with  a  file  so  as  to  be  able  to  return  it  to 
the  same  place  after  you  have  taken  out  the  guide  and 
replaced  the  new  one.  (3)  Remove  the  screws  in  the  plate 
and  those  holding  the  stopping-bar  brackets.  (4)  Fasten 
the  bracket  in  a  vise  and  withdraw  the  rod  in  the  curved 
plate.  Drive  the  rod  if  it  will  not  move  freely.  (5)  Drive 
the  brass  plate  toward  the  “  e  ”  end,  so  the  broken  guide 
just  clears  the  edge  of  the  brackets,  remove  the  broken 
guide  and  insert  new  guide.  Now  reverse  operation  and 
bring  plate  back  to  place  so  that  marks  coincide.  Replace 
all  parts,  and  the  job  is  completed.  In  ordering  a  guide 
get  No.  1-263. 

Repairing  a  Square-base-model  Linotype. 

A  Colorado  operator-machinist  writes:  “I  have  the 
pleasure  of  having  become  one  of  the  operator-machinists 
on  “  Maud  ”  No.  263,  square  base,  at  this  place.  I  found 
the  usual  number  of  things  on  the  B.  0.  list,  also  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Justification  block  gone;  spring  on  distributor 
box  gone  (G-243)  ;  right-hand  vise-locking  screw  did  not 
hold  (E-137)  ;  both  upper  and  lower  parts  of  mold  warped, 
showing  a  fin  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  on  end  of  slug; 
a  clearance  of  about  half  an  inch  between  bottom  of 
matrices  and  distributor  partitions;  two  partitions  gone; 
distributor-clutch-flange  collar  (G-30)  rounded  off  so  that 
screw  would  throw  it  over  against  frame  and  wedge  it; 
two  springs  on  about  half  of  the  keyrods,  and  on  back  cams 
found  a  number  of  matrices  and  a  miscellaneous  assort¬ 
ment  of  small  things  (there  being  no  covers  over  cams)  ; 
it  was  impossible  to  disengage  assembler  clutch;  oil  over 
all  parts  of  assembling  mechanism;  matrices  so  dirty  that 
they  were  gummy;  magazine,  especially  around  lower  end, 
was  caked  with  oil,  dirt  and  graphite  (strike  key  three 
times  to  get  letters)  ;  the  lower  end  of  magazine  was 
adjusted  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  high  on  one  side  and 
low  on  other  side;  about  ten  verge  springs  gone;  spacebands 
did  not  ti'ansfer ;  gasoline  burner  always  gave  yellow  flame, 
and  the  pipe  going  to  one  burner  under  mouthpiece  was 
burned  through  about  half-way  up  —  this  was  on  one  next 
to  keyboard  side;  also  necessary  to  repack  the  pot;  squirted 
every  day;  and  some  other  things  that  I  have  forgotten. 
I  have  got  all  of  these  O.  K.  They  formerly  employed  a 
boy  to  drive  out  slugs,  fix  the  distributor,  put  metal  in  pot, 
and  look  wise.  They  had  a  six-point  ejector-blade  for  ten- 
point  slug,  and  the  end  of  blade  worn  to  about  four  points 
thick.  Here  is  something  that  troubles  me;  (1)  The 
right-hand  mold-liner  has  the  lug  battered  by  something, 
evidently  by  ejector-blade.  Can  it  be  that  the  mold-slide  is 
set  too  low?  Bushings  on  disk  show  considerable  wear. 
This  is  worrying  me,  so  any  help  you  can  give  me  will  be 


greatly  appreciated.  (2)  On  leaving  the  distributor  bar 
the  matrices  make  a  slight  clicking  noise  and  seem  to  drop 
slightly.  Is  this  caused  by  distributor  bar  being  too  high? 
The  matrices  do  not  bind  on  inclined  rails  —  that  is, 
between  them.” 

Answer. —  The  fact  that  you  put  the  machine  in  any¬ 
thing  like  good  order  shows  a  skill  and  perseverance  that  is 
commendable.  (1)  In  regard  to  the  broken  heel  of  the 
right-hand  liner,  this  probably  was  broken  off  by  some  one 
driving  out  a  slug,  using  a  hammer  and  a  driver  of  some 
sort.  If  the  mold-slide  be  too  low  it  will  not  alter  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  liner  and  ejector-blade.  Remove  the  ejector-slide 
and  see  if  the  blade  is  loose  on  the  pins.  As  to  the  position 
of  the  mold-slide:  this  can  be  ascertained  with  exactness 
by  removing  the  disk,  then  connect  the  slide  and  raise  it  at 
front  end ;  observe  how  much  play  there  is  in  the  gib  above 
the  slide;  if  more  than  one  point  (.007  inch),  adjust  by  the 
screws  below  the  gib.  When  this  is  done  there  will  be  ample 
play  for  the  slide  to  move  freely.  After  the  disk  has  been 
put  in  place,  back  the  machine  and  put  disk  on  studs,  then 
set  the  supporting  screw  beneath  the  disk  guide  so  there  is 
about  .007  inch  play.  If  the  studs  and  bushings  show 
much  wear,  replace  the  entire  set  —  four  bushings  and  two 
studs.  (2)  This  trouble  is  caused  by  the  front  rail  being 
deflected  toward  the  back  rail  through  removing  the  box 
when  the  box  bolt  was  insufficiently  loosened.  The  remedy 
lies  in  removing  the  box  by  turning  the  bolt  full  distance 
and  springing  the  front  rail  so  that  the  body  of  a  matrix 
has  a  bare  contact  with  each  rail. 

One  Cause  of  “Hair-lines.” 

A  Pennsylvania  linotype  operator  writes :  “  I  am 

writing  you  about  hair-lines.  Now  I  think  the  spacebands 
are  all  right;  no  metal  adheres  to  them,  and  it  seems  that 
the  hair-lines  begin  to  ,  show  on  the  a,  i,  1,  r  and  s  the  most, 
and  as  soon  as  I  find  one  of  them  I  throw  it  out.  I  do  not 
wash  the  matrices  and  try  to  take  as  good  care  of  machine 
as  possible.” 

Answer. —  Send  in  a  normal  line  and  stop  the  machine 
immediately  after  first  justification.  Draw  up  the  wedge 
of  the  first  spaceband  in  the  line  and  observe  how  neai’ly 
tight  the  line  is  justified.  This  spaceband  should  not  be 
readily  drawn  upward,  for  this  will  indicate  that  first 
justification  is  weak.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  increase 
the  tension  of  the  first- justification  spring  one  hole,  if  it  is 
the  old  style;  if  the  new  style,  turn  down  on  the  nut  above 
the  spring.  This  operation  should  cause  lines  to  justify 
tighter  and  eliminate  the  hair-lines  to  some  extent. 

Recent  Patents  on  Composing  Machinery. 

Tvpecasting  Machine. —  E.  B.  Barber,  New  York  city,  assignor  to 
Ontario  Type  Macliine  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can.  Filed  February  13, 
1911.  Issued  December  12,  1911.  No.  1,011,558. 

Keyboard  Attachment  for  Monotypes. —  G.  F.  Coates,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 
Filed  Jamiarv  14,  1911.  Issued  .lanuary  14,  1912.  No.  1,011,581. 

Type-metal  Pot. —  E.  B.  Barber,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  assignor  to  Ontario 
Type  Machine  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can.  Filed  May  31,  1910.  Issued 
December  12,  1911.  No.  1,011,718. 

Printing  Bar. —  G.  R.  Cornwall.  Rye,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  American 
Planograph  Company  of  M’est  Virginia.  Filed  March  6,  1906.  Issued 
.lanuary  2,  1912.  No.  1,013.477. 

Composing  Machine. —  .Tames  Steel.  Little  Falls,  N.  J.  Filed  May  2, 
1908.  Issued  January  2,  1912.  No.  1,013,624. 

Type  Mold. —  J.  E.  Ilanrahan,  Baltimore,  Md..  assignor  to  Chesapeake 
-Xddressing  Company,  of  Maryland.  Filed  ,Iuly  23,  1909.  Issued  January 
16,  1912.  No.  1,015,020. 

Assembling  Device. — •  J.  R.  Rogers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  assignor  to  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company,  New  York  city.  Filed  February  4,  1909. 
Issued  .January  16,  1912.  No.  1,014.725. 

Typograpli. —  Jidius  Dorneth,  Berlin,  Germany,  assignor  to  Typograph 
G.  Ji.  B.  IL,  Berlin,  Gei-many.  Filed  October  3,  1910.  Issued  January 
23,  1912.  No.  1,015,479. 

Matrix  Holder. —  P.  G.  Nuemberger  and  George  Rettig,  Jr.,  Chicago, 
111.,  assignors  to  Universal  Type  Making  Machine  Company  of  Chicago, 
Ill.  Filed  September  13,  1909.  Issued  February  6,  1912.  No.  1,016,433. 

Line-transfer  Mechanism. —  TI.  Degener,  Berlin,  Germany,  assignor  to 
Mergentlialer  Linotype  Company,  New  York  city.  Filed  October  6,  1909. 
Issued  Febniary  13,  1912.  No.  1.017,387. 

TJne-transfer  Mechanism. —  C.  Muehleisen  and  C.  •\.  .\lbrecht,  Berlin, 
Germany,  assignors  to  Mergentlialer  Linotype  Company,  New  York  city. 
Filed  April  5,  1910.  Issued  February  13,  1912.  No.  1,017,444. 
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UY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

Questions  pertaining  to  proofreading  are  solicited  and  will  be  promptly  answered  in  this  department. 

Repines  can  not  be  made  by  mail. 


Proofreader's  Responsibility. 

J.  W.  B.,  Montreal,  Canada,  sets  us  a  doubtful  task  as 
follows :  “  I  request  your  opinion  on  what  constitutes  a 

proofreader’s  responsibility  in  a  job-printing  house.  I  am 
proofreading  for  a  paper-making  firm  which  does  a  large 
printing  business.  For  some  time  I  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  attending  to  such  matters  (besides  the  actual  proofread¬ 
ing)  as  position,  color  of  the  ink,  and  quality  and  size  of 
stock.  In  this  way  I  have  often  prevented  a  mistake  being 
made  in  the  pressroom;  and  now,  when  any  mistake  is 
made  in  any  one  of  these  particulars,  my  foreman’s  attitude 
toward  me  is  the  same  as  if  I  had  been  the  cause  of  it.  As 
a  proofreader  (and  as  such  I  was  engaged  here),  does  my 
responsibility  end  when  I  have  corrected  the  typographical 
and  other  errors  in  the  proofs  on  my  desk,  or  is  it  ‘  up  to  ’ 
me  when  a  job  is  printed  on  different  stock  than  that 
ordered,  or  when  the  wrong  ink  has  been  used?  ” 

Answer. — As  a  proofreader,  one’s  responsibility  ends 
with  the  correcting  of  errors  in  the  type-work.  That  is 
absolutely  all  that  is  included  naturally  in  proofreading. 
Another  aspect  is  given  to  the  question  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  similar  to  those  indicated  in  this  case.  Naturally 
the  foreman  is  responsible  for  final  results  of  all  kinds,  and 
it  is  his  province  to  exercise  direct  supervision  of  details  or 
to  relegate  this  to  others,  the  choice  usually  depending  on 
the  amount  of  work  handled.  Individual  responsibility 
must  always  be  determined  by  individual  understanding, 
tacit  or  express.  There  is  so  much  difference  between  job- 
offices,  principally  arising  from  the  variation  in  the  amount 
of  work  done,  that  one  may  find  in  this  the  cause  of  doubt 
in  answering  the  question.  Our  coiTespondent  seems  to 
indicate  that  he  was  engaged  simply  as  a  proofreader,  and 
that  he  afterward  undertook  the  other  duties  without  any 
distinct  understanding,  but  that  his  employers  became  so 
accustomed  to  having  him  attend  to  them  that  they  were 
expected  of  him.  Does  not  such  circumstance  create  respon¬ 
sibility?  These  duties,  or  any  other  duties,  would  never  be 
entrusted  to  any  one  not  supposed  to  be  competent.  Now 
we  do  not  wish  to  foster  a  feeling  of  reluctance  to  do  any¬ 
thing  more  than  one  is  paid  for.  The  man  who  is  never 
willing  to  do  more  than  he  positively  must  do  to  meet  the 
terms  of  his  engagement  is  sure  to  do  less  and  poorer  work 
than  what  is  necessary  for  success.  He 'is  the  man  who  will 
nearly  always  be  out  of  employment.  But  a  man  who  is 
willing  to  be  helpful  in  other  ways,  while  not  neglecting  his 
specified  duties,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  rewarded  better  than 
he  expects.  If  our  correspondent  engaged  merely  to  do 
proofreading,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  any  other  responsi¬ 
bility,  he  should  have  had  a  distinct  understanding  to  that 
effect.  He  should  not  have  done  any  of  the  other  work  if 
not  willing  to  be  held  accountable  for  it. 

6-7 


A  Word-Division. 

J.  W.  B.,  Montreal,  Canada,  writes:  “For  the  benefit 
of  one  of  our  compositors  who  took  upon  himself  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  dividing  prod-ucts  instead  of  pro-ducts,  as  I  sug¬ 
gested,  will  you  enlighten  him  as  to  the  correct  division?  ’’ 

Answer. —  It  is  not  the  compositor,  but  his  critic,  who 
needs  enlightenment.  The  first  syllable  of  the  word  is  prod, 
not  pro,  and  the  compositor  divided  correctly.  Correct 
division  in  all  such  cases  gives  such  part  of  the  word  on  the 
first  line  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind  as  to  the 
part  that  follows. 

Punctuation  on  Envelope. 

J.  W.  B.,  Montreal,  Canada,  sends  this:  “Miss  A.  M. 
Smith’s  ‘  Proofreading  and  Punctuation  ’  says  that  no  punc¬ 
tuation  should  be  used  at  the  ends  of  lines  on  envelopes. 
I  submit  that 


— comma 
— comma 


will  always  look  better  than 


— no  comma 
— no  comma 


Will  you  favor  me  with  your  greater  experience  on  this 
subject?  ” 

Answer. —  Miss  Smith  simply  adopts  as  proper  what 
many  people  are  now  doing.  Whether  most  people  do  it  or 
not  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  very  common  to  omit  the  commas. 
My  own  personal  taste  agrees  with  that  of  the  correspond¬ 
ent.  I  prefer  the  use  of  the  commas,  except  as  a  conces¬ 
sion  to  probably  prevalent  usage.  In  printing  envelopes  for 
other  persons  I  should  make  it  a  point  to  ascertain  custom¬ 
er’s  preferences,  especially  if  they  wrote  the  copy  with 
commas.  Otherwise  copy  should  be  followed. 

Si^ns  and  Symbols  Used  iu  Printing. 

A  correspondent  asking  for  a  leaflet  or  pamphlet  giving 
the  different  signs  and  their  meanings,  and  saying  that 
he  had  no  books  that  seemed  to  give  these,  was  referred 
to  Webster’s  Dictionary,  page  2549.  That  is  a  big  number 
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for  a  page  in  a  leaflet  or  pamphlet,  so  we  may  infer  that 
the  dictionary  is  neither  leaflet  nor  pamphlet.  I  notice  this 
because  it  seems  equally  fair  to  tell  of  another  dictionary 
that  gives  the  desired  information.  A  list  in  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Dictionary,  published  by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  is  on  page  2315  (in  the  first  printing), 
and  is  entitled  “Arbitrai-y  Signs  and  Symbols  Used  in  the 
Sciences,  in  Commerce,  and  in  Typography.”  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  use  the  Standard  Dictionary,  but  there  are 
many  more  thousands  who  might  well  do  so,  and  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  good  for  proofi’eaders.  Much  valuable  matter  has 
been  added  to  it  since  its  first  printing,  so  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  up  to  date  in  all  essential  respects.  All  the  names 
and  meanings  of  the  various  signs  and  symbols  are  given  in 
both  of  these  dictionaries,  but  the  explanation  of  signs 
peculiarly  typographical  in  the  Standard  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  me  than  that  in  the  other.  Under  the  word  proof  in 
the  Standard  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  proofreaders’ 
marks  on  a  corrected  proof-sheet,  with  explanations.  The 
points  and  reference-marks  are  included  in  the  list  named, 
and  are  also  noted  under  their  own  names  and  under  the 
word  punctuation  in  the  vocabulary.  It  seems  remarkable 
that  no  one  has  published  such  a  full  list  in  any  special 
work.  But  the  typographical  signs  of  the  kind  mentioned 
are  included  in  treatises  on  punctuation,  especially  in  Teall’s 
“  Punctuation,”  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New 
Y  ork.  _ _ 

Written  for  The  Inland  Printer. 

GRAMMAR  AND  PROOFREADING. 

NO.  TX. - BY  F.  HORACE  TEALL. 

HOULD  we  desire  proof  that  pronouns 
may  be  subject  to  much  discussion,  and 
that  people  may  think  differently  about 
their  various  uses,  we  may  easily  find  the 
proof  in  Goold  Brown’s  “  Grammar  of 
English  Grammars.”  That  book  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  because  its  author  did  some¬ 
thing  that  no  other  author  has  done.  He 
devoted  many  years  to  criticism  of  other  grammarians, 
mostly  by  way  of  showing  their  defects,  in  order  to  empha¬ 
size  his  own  correctness.  This  involved  the  making  of 
a  vei-y  large  book,  wherein  is  much  good  and  accurate 
instruction  in  grammar,  easily  separable  from  the  mere 
criticism.  The  work  is  not  so  highly  esteemed  as  it  for¬ 
merly  was,  but  it  is  and  always  will  be  a  unique  treasury 
of  information  (and  some  misinformation).  We  shall  cite 
it  often  in  this  writing. 

If  in  search  of  the  other  extreme,  paucity  of  treatment, 
we  might  select  Sherwin  Cody’s  little  book  on  grammar, 
where  may  be  found  a  few  meager  paragraphs  on  pro¬ 
nouns,  which  of  course  contain  little  detailed  information. 
For  our  special  purpose,  in  connection  with  proofreading, 
we  must  have  the  details  at  command. 

Goold  Brown  tells  us  there  are  fifty-six  English  pro¬ 
nouns,  and  that  they  are  divided  into  the  three  classes 
personal,  relative,  and  interrogative.  Some  of  these  words 
are  not  always  recognized  instantly  as  pi’onouns  except  by 
persons  who  have  thoroughly  learned  to  distinguish  the 
parts  of  speech  —  and  the  writer  has  known  men  (inclu¬ 
ding  himself)  who  would  sometimes  find  difficulty  in  the 
distinction.  An  excellent  use  of  the  dictionary  may  here 
be  suggested.  We  do  not  think  any  proofreader  would 
ever  regret  the  time  used  in  selecting  from  its  pages  every 
word  there  classed  as  a  pronoun  and  writing  a  full  list  of 
them.  Let  him  then  see  whether  his  list  equals  Brown’s 
count.  If  not,  throw  away  the  list  and  make  a  new  one. 
It  may  be  that  he  will  find  a  few  words  not  separately 


entered  as  pronouns,  but  each  so  classed  simply  as  a  use 
of  a  word  mainly  used  as  another  part  of  speech.  Such 
research  may  reveal  some  peculiarities  not  always  suffi¬ 
ciently  kept  in  mind.  One  such  is  the  fact  that  possessive 
pronouns  often,  if  not  always,  are  used  in  a  way  that  leads 
some  people  to  call  them  adjectives.  Thus  one  large  dic¬ 
tionary  calls  mine  a  pronoun,  but  thine  an  adjective. 

Every  word  that  stands  for  a  name  (so  that  some  name 
is  understood  as  fitting  in  its  place)  is  a  pronoun.  The 
name  for  which  it  is  used  is  its  antecedent.  One  way 
in  which  a  proofreader  may  sometimes  be  helpful  is  in 
making  sure  that  pronouns  are  not  used  confusingly.  Here 
is  an  example  from  Lane’s  “Arabian  Nights,”  quoted  by 
Cody:  “Aladdin  was  so  frightened  at  what  he  saw  that 
he  would  have  run  away;  but,  as  he  was  to  be  serviceable 
to  the  magician,  he  caught  hold  of  him,  scolded  him,  and 
gave  him  such  a  box  on  the  ear  that  he  knocked  him  down, 
and  had  like  to  have  beat  his  teeth  down  his  throat.”  No 
thoughtful  proofreader  could  fail  to  perceive  that  it  is 
sometimes  not  clear  which  person  is  referred  to  in  this 
sentence  as  it  is,  and  in  this  or  any  similar  case  almost 
any  author  would  be  thankful  for  a  good  suggestion. 
Sometimes  a  hint  may  be  written  in  the  form  “Antecedent 
not  clear,”  or  a  question,  “  What  is  the  antecedent  of  this 
pronoun?  ” 

Personal  pronouns  present  little  difficulty  in  proofread¬ 
ing,  other  than  through  such  confusion  as  that  noted 
above,  and  an  occasional  misuse  of  the  nominative  where 
the  objective  form  should  be  used,  or  vice  versa.  (It  must 
be  remembered  that  these  papers  are  not  written  as  a 
treatise  on  grammar,  but  to  inquire  into  the  occasion  for 
proofreaders  to  correct  or  challenge  faults  in  grammar.) 
A  story  is  told  of  Dr.  McCosh  as  president  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton  University,  that,  on  perceiv¬ 
ing  light  in  a  student’s  room  after  hours  one  night  (this 
was  when  the  college  was  much  smaller  and  more  closely 
governed),  he  knocked  on  the  door.  On  being  asked  who 
was  there,  he  answered,  “  It’s  me.  Dr.  McCosh.”  The  stu¬ 
dent  is  said  to  have  replied,  “You  lie;  Prexy  would  say, 
‘  It  is  I.’  ”  Such  substitution  is  very  common  colloquially, 
and  in  some  expressions  seems  to  be  becoming  even  more 
so;  but  of  course  it  can  not  be  tolerated  in  print,  except 
in  reporting  bad  speech. 

There  is  a  considerable  tendency  among  proofreaders 
to  object  to  whose  as  a  possessive  in  any  but  a  personal 
application.  It  is  an  objection  with  a  specious  reason, 
somewhat  similar  in  value  to  that  urged  against  using  a 
plural  verb  with  the  word  none;  but,  also  like  the  other, 
it  is  a  notion  that  proofreaders  may  well  abandon.  We  may 
get  examples  from  Goold  Brown  on  this  point :  “  Whose, 

the  possessive  case  of  who,  is  sometimes  used  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  possessive  case,  otherwise  wanting,  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  which.  ‘  The  mutes  are  those  consonants  whose  sounds 
can  not  be  protracted.’  ‘After  a  sentence  whose  sense  is 
complete  in  itself  a  period  is  used.’  Grammarians  would 
perhaps  differ  less  if  they  would  read  more.”  That  last 
sentence  follows  a  quoted  assertion  that  such  use  of  whose 
is  wrong,  and  Brown  then  quotes  various  grammarians  in 
support  of  the  use,  one  of  whom  said,  “  Whose  is  well 
authorized  by  good  usage  as  the  possessive  of  which,”  an 
assertion  that  was  true  when  it  was  made  and  is  true  now. 
It  is  an  unobjectionable  use.  Some  grammarians  say  that 
whose  is  the  possessive  of  what  instead  of  which.  It  seems 
to  be  correctly  usable  for  either. 

One  of  the  most  debatable  questions  in  the  use  of 
pronouns  is  whether  a  positive  rule  should  be  adopted  for 
distinction  between  that  and  which  as  relatives.  In  the 
present  status  of  this  question  the  best  practice  for  proof- 
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I'eaders  is,  generally,  to  follow  copy.  Some  writers  use 
which  too  freely,  and  others  use  that  almost  to  the  verge 
of  absurdity.  Occasionally  a  proofreader  may  improve 
what  he  is  reading  by  alteration,  but  he  should  be  very 
sure  that  he  will  be  allowed  to  do  so,  or  his  safety  will 
demand  compliance  with  the  writer’s  wish  as  expressed  in 
the  writing. 

The  history  of  these  relatives  is  peculiar.  Our  etymolo¬ 
gists  tell  us  that  there  have  been  distinct  periods  when  one 
of  them  has  been  used  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other, 
followed  by  other  periods  of  nearly  absolute  reversal,  and 
again  by  times  showing  almost  no  choice.  Thus  Goold 
Brown  notes  certain  criticism  of  Addison  in  Blair’s  Rhet¬ 
oric  :  “  The  style  of  Addison  is  more  than  once  censured 

by  Dr.  Blair  for  the  frequency  with  which  the  relative  that 
occurs  in  it,  where  the  learned  lecturer  would  have  used 
which.  The  reasons  assigned  by  the  critic  are  these: 
‘  Which  is  a  much  more  definitive  word  than  that,  being 
never  employed  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  relative; 
whereas  that  is  a  word  of  many  senses,  sometimes  a  demon¬ 
strative  pronoun,  often  a  conjunction.  In  some  cases  we 
are  indeed  obliged  to  use  that  for  a  relative,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  ungraceful  repetition  of  which  in  the  same  sen¬ 
tence.”  Brown  follows  this  with  five  facts  in  positive 
contradiction,  two  of  which  are  “  that  that  is  the  more 
definitive  or  restrictive  word  of  the  two,”  and  “  that  the 
word  which  has  as  many  different  senses  and  uses  as  the 
word  that.” 

Alfred  Ayres,  in  “  The  Verbalist,”  adopts  the  ruling 
made  by  Alexander  Bain,  as  follows :  “  That  is  properly 

the  restrictive  relative  pronoun,  and  which  and  who  are 
properly  the  coordinating  relative  pronouns.  That,  when 
properly  used,  introduces  something  without  which  the 
antecedent  is  not  fully  defined,  whereas  which  and  who, 
when  properly  used,  introduce  a  new  fact  concerning  the 
antecedent.”  In  his  attempt  to  make  this  rule  apply  closely, 
he  quotes  a  number  of  sentences  with  what  he  calls  correc¬ 
tion,  of  which  we  may  repeat  two.  “  The  rich  despise  those 
who  flatter  too  much,  and  hate  those  who  do  not  flatter  at 
all.”  “  The  people  will  not  consent,  under  a  government 
which  depends  upon  their  will,  to  adopt  the  Sabbatarian 
notions  which  the  old  Puritans  held.”  He  would  have  that 
instead  of  each  who  and  which  in  these,  and  prescribes 
similar  substitution  in  a  great  many  other  places  where 
most  people  would  think  it  unadvisable,  if  not  erroneous. 


A  GOSLING  GUARDIAN. 
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This  department  of  service  is  designed  to  brin^  men  of  capacity 
in  touch  with  opportunities  which  are  seeking  them  and  which  they 
are  seeking.  There  is  no  charge  attached  to  the  service  whatever* 
It  is  entirely  an  editorial  enterprise*  Applicants  for  space  in  this 
department  are  requested  to  write  fully  and  freely  to  the  editor* 
diving  such  references  as  they  may  consider  convenient*  Their 
applications  will  be  reduced  to  a  formal  anonymous  statement  of 
their  desires  and  their  experience*  a  reference  number  attached 
and  published  in  *‘The  inland  Printer.**  Their  names  will  be 
furnished  to  inquirers*  Similarly  those  who  command  opportu¬ 
nities  which  they  are  seeking  men  to  fill  will  be  accorded  the  same 
privilege  under  the  same  terms*  The  “  ^et-to^ether  *  *  movement 
has  many  phases.  This  is  one  which  **The  Inland  Printer**  has 
originated  as  especially  desirable  for  the  ^ood  of  the  trade* 

!•  T.  U.  Student  —  All-around  Printer. 

(1216)  All-around  printer,  rapid,  accurate,  indus¬ 
trious,  desires  a  position  with  some  one  who  appreciates  a 
good  and  willing  worker  and  not  afraid  to  pay  for  services. 
Student  in  I.  T.  U.  Course  of  Instruction  in  Printing, 
with  good  standing.  Familiar  with  newspaper  make-up. 
Twenty-five  years  of  age,  married,  temperate,  union.  Pre¬ 
fers  Western  States.  Coast  States  most  desirable. 

Job  Printer  Wants  Control  or  Lease  of  Job-office. 

(1217)  Young  man,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  tem¬ 
perate,  with  good  knowledge  of  the  finer  parts  of  printing, 
especially  concerning  commercial  work,  would  like  to  take 
charge  of  a  small  job  shop  equipped  with  strictly  up-to-date 
material,  or  lease  some  job  shop  that  is  now  running  in 
connection  with  a  paper.  Would  take  good  care  of  mate¬ 
rial.  Experienced  in  platen-press  work;  fair  knowledge  of 
the  harmony  and  mixing  of  inks. 

First-class,  Experienced  Printer  Would  Consider 
Good  Offer. 

(1218)  All-around  printer  of  over  twenty  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  printing  business,  embracing  all  lines  from 
learning  the  case  to  manager,  capable  of  taking  entire 
charge  of  a  plant  where  the  finest  grades  of  commercial 
printing,  die-stamping,  lithographing,  loose-leaf  forms  and 
bank  equipments  are  produced,  desires  a  position  in  some 
printing  establishment  where  such  knowledge  would  be 
appreciated  and  compensated.  Experienced  in  costs,  as 
well  as  in  the  selling  end.  At  present  employed  with  large 
paper  and  envelope  supply  house,  gaining  experience  so 
valuable  to  the  average  printing  plant. 

Job-printing  Office  for  Sale. 

(1219)  Job-printing  plant,  located  in  a  town  of  3,500, 
on  Western  coast,  can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price.  Only 
exclusively  job  plant  in  the  town.  Present  owner  states  the 
work  runs  to  $175  a  month  and  up,  without  any  soliciting 
being  done.  Present  owner  to  retire  to  ranch.  Fine  propo¬ 
sition  to  party  seeking  such  a  location. 

Experienced  Compositor. 

(1220)  Compositor  with  fourteen  years’  experience  in 
some  of  the  finest  shops  in  the  East  as  foreman  and  general 
supervisor  in  different  departments  seeks  a  position  either 
as  compositor  on  the  very  best  grades  of  work  or  man¬ 
ager  of  a  medium-sized  office  doing  good  work  and  where 
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there  is  a  chance  for  betterment.  For  six  years  a  proprie¬ 
tor,  therefore  knows  the  business  from  the  standpoint  of 
employer  and  employee. 

House  Machinist. 

(1221)  House  machinist,  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
would  like  position  in  a  lithographic  or  printing  house. 
Possesses  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  printing  and  litho¬ 
graphing.  Wide  experience  in  the  latest  designs  of  litho- 
rotary  presses  and  offset  presses,  both  from  a  practical  and 
experimental  standpoint.  Prefers  location  near  New  York 
or  South. 

Foretnanship  or  Superintendency. 

(1222)  Pressman  with  seventeen  years’  experience  in 
the  printing  business,  with  some  of  the  finest  concerns  in 
the  country,  would  consider  a  change  as  foreman  or  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  mechanical  end  of  a  high-grade  plant.  Or 
would  like  an  assisting  superintendency  where  the  assistant 
is  required  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  presswork  and 
all  its  branches.  References  can  be  given  to  any  of  the 
firms  with  which  he  has  been  or  is  now  connected  as  press¬ 
man  and  later  as  foreman  of  different  departments.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Temperate.  Nonunion. 

Newspaper  Man  Wants  Lease  of  Paper. 

(1223)  Experienced,  energetic  newspaper  man,  thirty 
years  old,  married,  desires  to  lease  or  manage  weekly  or 
daily  in  growing  town,  with  ultimate  object  of  purchase. 
Mild  climate  preferred. 

Monotype  Machinist. 

(1224)  Monotype  machinist,  eight  years’  experience, 
at  present  employed,  desires  change.  Experienced  press¬ 
man,  having  had  charge  of  press  and  monotype  rooms. 

Ad. -man  and  Jobber. 

(1225)  Job  compositor  wants  position  where  there  are 
more  opportunities  for  advancement  than  his  present  posi¬ 
tion  affords.  Considerable  experience  as  newspaper  ad. 
compositor,  and  fully  competent  to  run  “  advertisers’  serv¬ 
ice  department  ”  for  newspaper  or  magazine.  Union;  mar¬ 
ried;  temperate.  Prefers  South,  but  would  go  anywhere, 
provided  the  salary  is  right. 

I.  T.  U.  Student — All-around  Compositor, 

(1226)  All-around  compositor,  eight  years’  experience, 
would  like  position  as  layout  man  or  “  comp  ”  where  artistic 
typographical  skill  is  one  of  the  chief  requirements.  I.  T.  U. 
student.  Successful  contestant  in  typographical  contests 
conducted  by  The  Inland  Printer  and  other  leading 
trade-papers. 

Seeks  Position  in  West. 

(1227)  Union  job  and  ad.  man  is  desirous  of  locating 
either  in  Washington  or  Oregon,  but  would  accept  position 
in  Montana  or  Idaho.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  rule  and 
figure  work,  as  well  as  ordinary  stonework.  Would  like 
foremanship  in  small  or  medium-sized  job  shop,  or  at  the 
case.  Forty-five  years  of  age;  single.  Prompt,  energetic 
and  systematic.  Temperate.  A1  references. 

OffI  ce  Manager  or  Buyer. 

(1228)  A  man  of  thirty-two,  with  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  printing  business,  desires  a  position  as  office 
manager  for  a  large  concern  doing  a  general  line  of  print¬ 
ing.  For  past  eight  years  has  handled  all  the  printing  for 
a  national  advertiser,  writing  the  specifications,  making 
the  layouts  and  ordering  the  engravings. 

Lease  of  Country  Weekly. 

( 1229)  Young  married  man,  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  matters  connected  with  a 


country-newspaper  office,  seeks  the  lease  of  a  country 
weekly,  with  the  view  of  pui'chasing  later.  Would  prefer 
a  shop  in  Missouri  town  of  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
inhabitants.  At  present  foreman  of  one  of  the  best  country 
newspapers  in  America. 

Machinist -opera  tor. 

(1230)  Machinist-operator,  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  linotype  and  all  branches  of 
hand  composition,  including  job,  advertising  and  magazine, 
as  well  as  newspaper  make-up,  would  like  position  in  New 
York  State  or  any  eastern  city.  Good  references.  Married; 
nonunion. 

All-around  Printer. 

(1231)  All-around  country  printer,  with  fifteen  years’ 
experience  in  different  positions  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  printing-office,  would  like  position  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  mechanical  department  or  business  manager  on 
small  city  daily  —  about  twenty-five  thousand  population — 
in  Indiana  or  adjoining  States.  Familiar  with  newspaper 
business  in  all  branches;  good  job  man,  fair  pressman, 
expert  linotype  man.  At  present  machinist  in  United  States 
Government  employ.  Thirty  years  of  age;  married. 

Linotype  Machinist-operator. 

(1232)  Linotype  machinist-operator  seeks  change  to 
smaller  city  than  his  present  home.  Practical  knowledge 
in  care  of  machinery,  and  a  competent  operator.  Fifteen 
years  at  the  trade,  eight  on  machine.  Good  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  work  handled  on  machine.  Would  like  position 
with  newspapers,  preferably  in  northern  Illinois  or  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Thirty-two  years  of  age;  married;  temperate;  union. 

I.  T.  U.  Course  Graduate  Wants  Opportunity. 

(1233)  Young  man  wants  a  position  in  an  up-to-date 
printing-office,  where  there  is  a  chance  for  advancement. 
Practical  printer;  good,  steady,  reliable.  Graduate  of  the 
I.  T.  U.  Course  with  high  average.  At  present  employed  in 
city  of  fifteen  thousand.  Best  of  recommendations.  Desires 
location  in  larger  city. 

Interest  in  Plant  for  Sale. 

(1234)  Thirty-one  shares  in  first-class  incorporated 
printing  and  binding  plant  at  $50  a  share,  with  complete 
charge  of  composing-room,  also  position  as  one  of  the  five 
directors.  Located  in  a  town  of  over  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  Purchaser  fully  protected  by  iron-clad  agree¬ 
ment.  Business  thoroughly  established  and  equipment  in 
A1  condition.  Close  investigation  invited. 

Capable  Foreman  Wauled, 

(1235)  Large  firm  in  Middle  West,  doing  a  lot  of  half¬ 
tone,  color,  catalogue  and  other  commercial  work,  is  looking 
for  a  thoroughly  competent  compositor  who  also  under¬ 
stands  stonework,  stock-cutting  and  possesses  first-class 
executive  ability.  A  good  opportunity  to  work  into  some¬ 
thing  a  great  deal  better.  $22.50  a  week  to  start. 

Pressman  Seeks  Foremanship. 

(1211)  First-class  cylinder  and  rotary  pressman  and 
practical  mechanic  of  seventeen  years’  experience  seeks 
position  as  foreman  of  pressroom,  or  in  some  other  capac¬ 
ity  of  like  nature,  with  a  reliable  growing  concern  in 
a  town  of  not  over  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  east  of 
Chicago.  Thoroughly  competent  to  execute  high-grade 
vignetted  half-tone  and  three  and  four  color  printing; 
understands  all  details  of  supervising  a  large  pressroom, 
and  has  been  in  charge  of  some  modern  plants  executing 
high-grade  printing  of  all  descriptions.  Forty  years  of 
age ;  married. 
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Queries  re^ardinil  process  era^ravin^c  and  sii^^estioos  and  experiences  of  engravers  and  printers  are  solicited  for  this  department. 
Our  technical  research  laboratory  is  prepared  to  investigate  and  report  on  matters  submitted.  For  terms  for  this  service  address 

The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


Artificial  Daylight  for  Processworkers. 

Photoengravers,  and  chiefly  those  making  plates  for 
reproduction  of  color,  have  been  looking  for  an  artificial 
light  that  would  serve  the  place  of  daylight.  Many  inquir¬ 
ies  have  reached  this  department  on  this  subject,  and  a  few 
artificial  lights  have  been  recommended  by  their  promoters 
as  filling  that  demand.  Investigation  has  proved  that  none 
of  these  illuminants  has  been  deserving  of  endorsement  in 
this  department.  All  the  lights  that  have  thus  far  been 
termed  “  just  like  sunlight  ”  have  failed  under  the  scru¬ 
tinizing  eye  of  the  lens  and  the  recording  retina  of  the 
sensitive  plate.  Several  discoveries  seem  to  give  hope  that 
we  are  now  near  an  artificial  daylight.  The  latest  and 
most  complete  information  on  this  most  important  subject 
to  the  photoengraver  is  found  in  the  article  on  “Ai’tificial 
Illumination  of  the  Print-shop,”  by  Roscoe  Scott,  which 
began  in  The  Inland  Printer  for  February  of  this  year, 
page  696.  This  should  be  read  by  every  processworker. 
It  is  shown  how  the  Mazda  lamp  is  already  in  use  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  window  or  small  room  with  artificial  daylight,  where 
color,  copy  and  proofs  may  be  examined  as  successfully  as 
in  actual  daylight.  If  we  could  but  have  only  a  table 
lighted  with  artificial  daylight  so  that  proofs  and  copy 
could  be  inspected,  it  would  be  a  great  service  to  the  photo- 
engravers.  It  will  then  be  only  a  development  of  the  idea 
when  we  can  have  artificial  daylight  to  illumine  the  copy, 
and  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  practical  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  will  be  overcome. 

Ao  Inkmaker  Hits  Back  at  Three-color  Workers. 

We  three-color  platemakers  have  all  these  years  been 
blaming  the  color-printing  inks  for  all  our  failures.  John 
Kidd  &  Co.,  of  London,  inkmakers,  in  a  booklet  on  “  Inks 
for  Three-color  Printing,”  holds  a  mirror  up  to  us  in  this 
manner : 

“  If  we  consider  the  practical  side  of  three-color-print 
production,  we  shall  see  that  there  are  reasons  why  it  is 
unreasonable  to  tell  the  inkmaker,  who  puts  three  ideal  inks 
on  the  market,  that  he  does  not  know  his  business.  In  the 
first  place  those  responsible  for  making  the  color  records 
are  not  always  agreed  as  to  what  are  the  correct  regions 
of  the  spectrum  to  constitute  the  respective  records,  and, 
though  agreement  is  approaching,  even  when  it  is  settled, 
the  photoengraver’s  materials  do  not  always  allow  him  to 
record  exactly  what  he  knows  should  be  recorded,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  defects  which  are  bound  to  arise  out  of  the 
hurried  production  insisted  upon  to-day.  Those  who  have 
noticed  how  far  an  ordinary  black-and-white  half-tone  can 
sometimes  stray  away  from  a  facsimile  reproduction  will 
not  expect  things  to  be  always  perfect  when  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  error  are  multiplied  by  three;  the  wonder  is  that 
the  engraver’s  results  are  as  good  as  they  are. 


“After  the  negatives  are  made  they  must  be  printed  on 
metal  and  etched,  and  then  the  plate  is  proved.  If  the 
result  is  now  incorrect  it  ought  to  be  returned  to  the  etcher 
for  improvement,  but  if  it  can  be  put  right  by  a  small 
alteration  of  the  ink  it  is  a  temptation  difficult  to  resist, 
and  one  that  hitherto  has  not  always  been  resisted,  though 
we  believe  that  most  photoengravers  see  that  manipulation 
of  the  inks  is  a  mistake.  But,  even  supposing  that  one 
standard  is  always  adhered  to,  every  engraver  has  not  the 
same  standard,  and  every  inkmaker  must  therefore  supply 
inks  of  various  shades.  Or,  the  printer  himself  may  decide 
that  the  shades  of  ink  suggested  by  the  photoengraver’s 
proofs  are  not  suitable,  and  as  we  are  in  business  to  satisfy 
our  customers,  we  cheerfully  supply  what  is  asked  for.” 

Europeans  Have  Troubles  Like  Our  Own. 

William  Gamble,  the  best-posted  man  on  process  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe,  has  this  to  say  in  Penrose’s  Annual 
on  business  methods  over  there.  One  would  think  he  was 
describing  the  situation  in  the  United  States.  He  writes: 

“  To  the  outside  public  it  might  be  thought  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  (photoengraving)  whose  pi’oducts  are  in  such  wide¬ 
spread  demand  must  necessarily  be  a  prosperous  and  a 
profitable  one,  but  as  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes  know 
very  well,  it  is  far  from  being  so.  The  fact  is  that  there 
have  grown  up  with  the  business  some  very  pernicious 
trade  customs,  which  prevent  the  processman  from  getting 
a  very  fair  reward  for  his  industry.  Among  these  evils 
may  be  mentioned  the  system  of  charging  by  the  square 
inch,  of  charging  a  minimum  rate  for  small  blocks,  and  of 
allowing  various  privileges  and  rebates  to  customers,  all 
tending  to  lower  the  price  of  the  block.  It  is  probably  the 
only  business  under  the  sun  where  the  manufacturer  has  to 
sell  perhaps  sixty  per  cent  of  his  product  under  cost  price 
in  order  that  the  customer  may  have  the  advantage  of, a 
uniform  rate  of  charging.  It  is  not  supposed  that  on  the 
remaining  forty  per  cent  the  trade  is  able  to  make  a  suffi¬ 
cient  profit  to  cover  the  loss  on  the  other  part;  far  from  it, 
it  has  to  make  ends  meet  by  extra  work  and  side  lines,  such 
as  art  work,  printing,  selling  electros,  etc. 

“A  strong  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  better  this  state 
of  things,  but  it  can  not  be  done  all  at  once  by  any  heroic 
remedy.  Trade  customs  in  the  matter  of  charging  can  not 
be  swept  away  immediately,  but  much  may  be  done  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  trade  to  a  knowledge  of  its  position  and  to  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  deplorable  state  of 
things.  It  is  felt  that  this  can  best  be  done  by  getting 
every  house  to  establish  a  cost  system  by  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  see  whether  each  job  has  proved  profitable.  In 
this  way  it  is  believed  that  the  cutting  photoengraver  will 
soon  be  brought  to  see  the  futility  of  giving  away  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  his  work.” 
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Printing  from  Negatives  without  a  Printing-frame. 

J.  Caruthers,  Buffalo,  writes:  “Won’t  you  kindly  let 
me  know  what  number  of  The  Inland  Printer  told  about 
printing  on  stone  without  a  printing-frame.  I  mean  by 
squeegeeing  the  stripped  negative  right  on  the  sensitized 
stone.  I  hunted  through  our  file  of  your  publication  for  a 
couple  of  years  back,  though  I  know  I  had  seen  it  there. 
I  remember  you  used  molasses  in  the  solution  to  make  the 
negative  stick.” 

Answer. —  If  there  were  molasses  mentioned  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  used  to  hold  the  negative  to  the  stone  while  the  light 
acted,  then  you  did  not  see  it  in  this  department  of 
The  Inland  Printer.  Molasses  would  injure  the  albumen 
or  glue  sensitive  coating  on  the  stone.  In  this  department 
for  August,  1909,  page  727,  you  will  find  a  paragraph 
about  “  Printing  on  Stone.”  There  castor-oil  is  recom¬ 
mended,  though  you  can  use  kerosene  or  any  other  thin 
clear  oil. 


formed  by  the  evaporation  of  petroleum,  and  is  the  only 
article  the  photoengraver  should  use.  It  makes  a  good  var¬ 
nish  dissolved  in  turpentine,  though  a  better  varnish  is 
made  by  the  addition  to  it  of  linseed  oil  and  rubber  in  solu¬ 
tion. 

Chromic  Acid  in  Enamel. 

J.  B.  S.,  St.  Louis,  writes:  “I  leaimed  my  trade  in 
London.  I  bought  as  a  secret  Mi’.  Ives’  formula  for  enamel, 
for  which  I  paid  a  pound  note.  Since  I  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  I  can  not  find  any  one  who  ever  heard  of  this  formula, 
so  I  send  it  to  you  and  wish  you  would  let  me  know  if  I 
have  been  ‘  stung,’  as  you  say  over  here.  Here  is  the 
formula : 

Water  . 12  ounces. 

Bichromate  of  potash . 88  grains. 

Le  Page’s  glue .  5  ounces. 

Chromic  acid  . 40  grains 

Aqua  ammonia,  U.  S.  P .  1%  drams. 


DETECTED ! 

From  a  drawing  by  0.  Murray  Di.xon. 

From  a  half-tone  reproduction  in  Strain's  Quarterly,  by  permission  of  The  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  Xetrs. 


Asphalt  Varnish  for  Etching-tubs. 

J.  W.  Crocker,  New  York,  says  he  has  trouble  with  the 
asphalt  used  for  repairing  leaky  etching-tubs.  He  has  used 
it  dissolved  in  turpentine.  Has  also  melted  it  and  poured  it 
in  hot  to  the  tubs,  but  the  asphalt  soon  cracks  off.  He  wants 
to  know  what  is  the  matter. 

Answer. — All  processworkers  should  know  that  there 
are  two  very  distinct  substances  sold  under  the  name  of 
asphalt.  The  substance  commonly  sold  for  asphalt  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  refuse  tar  from  gas  houses.  Of  itself,  this 
would  make  a  good  acid  resist,  but  to  harden  this  gas  tar 
it  is  mixed  with  much  slaked  lime,  which  injures  it  as  an 
acid  resist  and  renders  it  brittle.  At  about  30  cents  a 
pound  one  should  buy  the  genuine  Syrian  asphalt,  known 
in  the  trade  as  Egyptian  asphalt.  This  is  supposed  to  be 


Answer. —  The  above  formula  was  credited  to  Mr.  Ives 
and  published  in  this  department  of  The  Inland  Printer 
for  Api’il,  1900,  page  93.  This  is  probably  where  your 
friend  found  it  in  order  to  relieve  you  of  your  pound  note. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  the  formula  is  not  in  use  in 
this  country.  The  first  is  that  we  use  bichromate  of  ammo¬ 
nia  instead  of  potassium  in  enamel  solutions,  because  the 
ammonia  salt  makes  the  enamel  more  sensitive.  Secondly, 
the  use  of  chromic  acid  and  liquid  ammonia  only  compli¬ 
cates  matters,  as  it  is  but  an  indirect  way  of  using  bichro¬ 
mate  of  ammonia.  This  latter  salt  is  made  by  adding 
water  ammonia  to  chromic  acid  until  it  is  nearly  neutral, 
and  then  evaporating  the  ammonia.  By  using  40  grains  of 
chromic  acid  and  nearly  two  drams  of  aqua  ammonia  in 
the  above  formula  you  are  simply  producing  bichromate  of 
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ammonia.  Why  not  use  the  bichromate  of  ammonia  direct? 
Then  leave  out  the  potassium  salt  and  you  will  come  nearer 
to  the  ingredients  universally  used  in  this  country. 

Copper  and  Silver  Intensification. 

“  Intensifier  ”  sent  to  Process  Work  the  following  query: 
“  When  intensifying  with  copper  bromid  and  silver  I  can 
not  get  the  silver  to  blacken,  though  I  have  used  a  very 
strong  and  a  weak  solution  in  my  endeavors  to  get  a  good 
opaque  negative.  Can  any  reader  explain  the  cause  of  this? 
I  get  a  good  deposit  on  development,  but  can  not  build  up.” 

There  are  several  replies,  but  here  are  sentences  from 
the  ones  that  come  nearest  to  suggesting  a  cure  for  the 
trouble.  One  advises  that  after  bleaching  with  the  bromid 
of  copper  the  film  should  not  be  washed  for  a  longer  time  in 
running  water  than  a  minute  and  then  the  water  should  not 
be  allowed  to  flow  on  the  negative  itself,  but  outside  the 
design.  Others  believe  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  copper- 
bromid  solution,  and  give  formulae  of  4  ounces  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  2  ounces  of  bromid  of  potassium  to  from  40  to  64 
ounces  of  water.  A  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
18  parts  to  1  part  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bromid  of 
copper,  is  also  recommended.  For  the  silver  solution,  4 
ounces  of  a  60-grain-njtrate-of-silver  solution,  40  grains  of 
citric  acid  and  10  drops  of  nitric  acid  chemically  pure  is 
recommended.  The  trouble  with  too  many  of  us  is  that 


The  public  needs  this  information,  but  the  engraver  requires 
it  more,  for,  when  he  merely  tabulates  all  the  requirements 
in  the  way  of  apparatus,  chemical  solutions  and  operations 
used  in  getting  out  a  minimum  engraving,  he  will  marvel 
how  he  could  possibly  sell  his  product  for  the  small  price 
he  has  been  asking  for  it. 

Sanford’s  Manual  of  Color. 

John  Ithiel  Sanford’s  book  of  but  thirty- three  pages 
tells  the  process  worker  and  printer  what  they  should  know 
about  the  principles  of  color  harmony.  And  it  is  so  simply 
told  that  a  child  can  understand  it.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
a  paragraph  from  the  chapter  on  “  White  and  Black  ” : 

“  White  and  black  can  not  be  formed  by  a  combination 
of  other  colors,  although  it  is  frequently  claimed  that  this 
may  be  done,  and  nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  universal 
lack  of  true  knowledge  in  the  science  of  color,  even  by  those 
who  claim  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  science,  than 
that  such  claims  could  be  made  unchallenged,  or  that  in  the 
same  generation  the  claim  should  be  made,  first,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  combination  of  colors  would  produce  white,  and  then 
that  the  same  combination  would  produce  black.” 

This  book  deals  with  colors  and  pigments  as  three-color 
workers  find  them,  and  not  with  rainbows  and  sunbeams. 
Every  color-mixer  and  user  will  recognize  these  two  simple 
rules  which  Mr.  Sanford  lays  down:  “Rule  1. —  Comple- 


HERE’S  LOOKING  AT  YOU  ! 
Photograph  by  R.  R.  Sallows,  Goderich,  Canada. 


from  confidence  in  ourselves  we  are  careless  about  the  pro¬ 
portions  used  in  mixing  the  intensifying  solutions.  Copper 
and  silver  will  only  combine  in  absolutely  fixed  proportions, 
and  citric  acid  and  nitric  acid  in  the  silver  solution  are  of 
great  assistance  in  bringing  about  the  proper  reaction. 

Lecture  on  the  Engraver’s  Art. 

Edgar  J.  Ransom  lectured  before  the  Winnipeg  Adver¬ 
tising  Men’s  Club  on  “  The  Engraver’s  Art  in  the  News¬ 
papers  and  Magazines.”  The  Winnipeg  Saturday  Post 
printed  the  lecture  in  full  with  illustrations.  It  was  the 
finest  kind  of  an  advertisement  for  the  Ransom  Engraving 
Company,  and  is  an  idea  that  could  be  followed  to  advan¬ 
tage  by  engravers  in  many  cities.  The  purpose  of  these 
lectures  should  be,  while  describing  in  a  general  way  the 
numerous  intricate  processes  required  in  the  making  of  a 
photoengraving,  to  emphasize  the  judgment,  training  and 
skill  necessary  in  manipulating  the  plate.  The  fact  that 
so  many  scientific  operations  go  into  the  making  of  even  the 
smallest  engraving,  and  that  so  many  fickle  elements,  such 
as  light,  heat,  moisture  and  constantly  varying  chemical 
solutions,  must  be  under  control,  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  audience.  In  this  way  would  the  public 
and  particularly  customers  be  educated  to  a  better  appre¬ 
ciation  of  what  a  scientific  marvel  the  art  of  the  photo¬ 
engraver  is,  and  there  would  be  less  haggling  about  prices. 


mentary  colors  when  placed  side  by  side  brighten  each 
other.  Rule  2. —  Complementary  colors  when  mixed  together 
kill  each  other.”  There  are  two  valuable  color-charts  in  the 
book.  It  is  admirably  printed  on  excellent  paper,  and  can 
be  had  from  The  Inland  Printer  Company  for  $1. 


ENTIRELY  TYPOGRAPHICAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Sun: 

Sir, —  The  Universal  has  it  bougainvilljea ;  Webster, 
buginvillssa I  the  Standard,  Bougainvillea.  Which  is?  You 
print  the  Duke  of  Connaught;  wherefore?  Why  not  the 
Bishop  of  London  or  the  Prince  of  Pilsen — ^  editorially? 
The  Inland  Printer  calls  this  editorial  small-cap  practice 
“  idiotic.”  R.  S.  V.  P.  W.  Matches. 

Brooklyn,  Jan.  22.  — New  York  Sun. 


INSUFFICIENTLY  PROTECTED. 

Mary  had  been  greatly  interested  in  watching  the  men 
in  her  grandfather’s  orchard  putting  bands  around  the 
fruit  trees,  and  asked  a  great  many  questions. 

Some  weeks  later,  when  in  the  city  with  her  mother,  she 
noticed  a  gentleman  with  a  mourning  band  around  his 
sleeve. 

“  Mamma,”  she  asked,  “  what’s  to  keep  them  from  crawl¬ 
ing  up  his  other  arm?  ” — •  Ex. 
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Under  (his  head  inquiries  re^ardin^  all  practical  details  of  hookhindin^  will  be  answered  as  fully  as  possible.  The  opinions  and 
experiences  of  bookbinders  are  solicited  as  an  aid  to  making  this  department  of  value  to  the  trade. 


Box  and  Case  Making  —  Concluded. 

The  illustrations  this  month  show  a  few  examples  of 
“  boxmaking  ”  that  require  more  skill  and  patience  in  the 
execution  than  do  any  of  those  heretofore  described.  To 
the  person  who  has  some  knowledge  of  drawing  and  design¬ 
ing,  work  of  this  kind  is  not  so  difficult.  This  is  not  the 
case,  however,  with  the  i^erson  who  knows  what  he  wants  to 
do  but  is  unable  to  work  out  his  thoughts  on  paper  —  he 
must  work  them  out  in  actual  materials.  But  such  a  draw¬ 
back  need  not  discourage  any  one  from  attempting  to  do 
things  out  of  the  ordinary  routine.  It  is  a  poor-spirited 


Fig.  9. —  Case,  with  hand-made  metal 
trimming’s. 


workman  who,  out  of  the  materials  with  which  he  is  so 
familiar,  does  not  aspire  to  do  something  within  his  means 
that  shall  give  him  pleasure  while  doing  it  and  satisfaction 
after  completing-  it.  One  thing  will  lead  to  another,  perhaps 
more  difficult,  thus  awakening  an  ambition  to  excel  not  only 
his  own  past  efforts  but  the  efforts  of  those  around  him.  It 
will  also  teach  him  where  he  is  weak;  and  if  he  have  deter¬ 
mination  he  will  set  about  to  remedy  his  weaknesses.  The 
ordinary  workman,  with  no  thoughts  beyond  his  allotted 
task,  will  never  know  the  possibilities  of  the  very  materials 
that  he  handles  every  day.  Every  one  familiar  with  book¬ 
binding  leathers  knows  how  fugitive  are  their  colorings  and 
how  quickly  they  deteriorate;  yet  with  some  knowledge  on 
the  subject  this  can  to  some  extent  be  remedied. 

About  eighteen  years  ago  the  writer  undertook  to  make 
a  sewing-box  covered  with  red  cowhide.  As  the  work  pro¬ 
gressed  it  became  more  elaborate  than  was  at  first  intended. 
Therefore,  it  seemed  expedient  to  try  and  preserve  the 
leather,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  put  so 
much  work  on  it.  The  box  was  made  of  Davy  tarboard. 
No.  30,  two  thicknesses,  the  cover  and  box  being  made  sepa¬ 
rately  and  covered  with  cowhide.  The  leather  was  soaked 
in  lukewarm  water  and  wrung  out,  after  which  it  was 
spread  out  on  a  board  and  pasted  on  the  right  side  with 
thin  paste,  which  was  rubbed  in  with  a  smooth  folder.  This 
of  course  took  the  grain  out,  which  was  intended.  The  paste 
served  two  purposes :  it  acted  as  a  lubricant  while  rubbing. 


thus  preserving  the  coloring,  and  during  the  manipulation 
some  of  the  paste  must  of  necessity  penetrate  the  pores  of 
the  leather,  thus  acting  as  a  filler.  After  the  grain  had 
been  taken  out,  the  surplus  paste  was  rubbed  off  and  the 
back  pasted  in  the  usual  manner,  doubled  up,  and  left  to 
absorb  some  of  the  paste  from  that  side.  Meanwhile  the 
box  was  glued  all  over  with  a  thin  glue,  which  was  also 
left  a  while  to  tack.  After  covering,  the  leather  was  wiped 
with  a  sponge  which  had  been  dipped  in  paste  water,  and 
squeezed  out.  This  left  the  surface  comparatively  clean. 
When  the  leather  had  dried  out  sufficiently  it  was  rubbed 
with  the  flat  side  of  the  folder.  (If  at  this  stage  it  should 
be  too  dry,  it  will  show  dull  where  rubbed,  and  if  too  damp, 
it  will  mar  and  scratch ;  but  if  done  at  the  right  time,  the 
surface  will  be  glossy  and  free  from  markings.)  The 
leather  was  then  given  a  third  paste  washing,  and  when 
dry  it  was  washed  over  with  egg-albumen  size,  after  which 
it  was  polished  with  a  hot  steel  polisher  and  varnished  with 
leather  varnish.  Here  is  where  the  reader  who  is  an  old- 
time  finisher  will  laugh,  for  with  him  varnishing  is  the  last 
operation.  Not  so  in  this  case,  however,  for  one  more 
pasting  was  rubbed  in,  another  hot  polishing  and  another 
varnishing  were  applied,  after  which  it  was  finally  rubbed 
over  with  floor-wax  and  later  polished  with  a  piece  of 
canvas.  The  final  result  was  a  surface  hard  as  wood  and 
smooth  as  glass,  not  only  in  looks  but  to  the  touch  as  well, 
and  richer  in  color  than  the  original  shade  of  the  leather. 
The  trimmings  were  made  of  copper,  and  the  lining  of  silk 


brocade.  Now,  after  all  these  years  there  is  not  a  scratch 
on  it,  nor  is  it  any  different  in  color.  It  has  had  rough 
usage  and  has  been  cleaned  with  a  sponge  many  times.  It 
is  not  further  described  here  for  the  reason  that  few  would 
care  to  put  so  much  time  on  one  thing,  also  because  the 
trimmings  were  all  in  pierced  metal,  which  work,  of  course, 
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does  not  properly  come  within  range  of  discussion  in  this 
department. 

The  box  (Fig’.  9)  is  one  that  could  be  made  for  many 
purposes  with  few  alterations.  In  this  instance  it  was 
made  to  hold  strop,  razor,  soap-cup,  brush  and  comb.  The 
cover  contains  a  recess  for  a  tray  with  manicure  articles. 
The  fittings  are  regular  brass-box  fittings  kept  by  hardware 
dealers.  In  this  case  the  hinges  were  added  to  by  having 
the  straps  on  the  cover  soldered  to  them,  after  which  they 
were  nickel-plated. 

The  open  box  (Fig.  9-a)  shows  thin  outside  walls,  a  and 
6,  cut  from  tarboard,  with  thicker  inside  walls  raised. 
These  latter  were  cut  from  one-quarter-inch  wood  in  order 


Fig.  11. —  Desk  calendar  (front  view). 


to  have  a  body  to  which  the  fitting's  could  be  fastened  with 
small  screws.  For  the  same  reason  the  one  endpiece  in  the 
cover  i  was  made  of  wood;  the  sides  d  c  were  tarboard,  as 
well  as  the  top  piece  g.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  back  side 
j  of  the  cover  is  lower  than  the  other  three  sides,  also  that 
it  is  thicker.  This  was  done  to  allow  for  heavier  hinges 
than  is  usual  for  a  box.  The  straps  were  also  added  on  top 
to  take  away  the  clumsy  appearance  that  the  hinges  would 
have  given  to  the  box.  The  outside  tarboard  is  higher  on 
the  back  of  the  box  than  a  b,  reaching  up  to  and  even  with 
the  inside  wall.  The  inside  frame  h  i  j  k  was  recessed  and 
made  rather  wide  in  order  that  the  tray  could  be  set  down 
in  g,  where  it  was  arranged  to  be  held  in  by  small  metal 
fasteners  screwed  on  top  of  the  frame  at  h  i  k.  The  check 
joint  f  was  made  from  two  strips  of  brass  loosely  riveted  in 
the  center  and  fastened  to  the  box  and  the  cover  with 
screws,  first  inserting  a  small  washer  on  each  side  so  as  to 
allow  the  check  room  to  turn  back  and  forth  as  the  cover  is 
opened  or  closed.  The  method  of  cutting  and  setting  up  of 
the  box  and  cover  differs  little  from  that  which  has  been 
described  in  the  preceding  issues.  The  box  was  covered 
with  cowhide  before  the  inside  —  which  also  had  been  sepa¬ 
rately  covered  with  tan  bag-lining  leather  —  was  set  in. 
The  cover  was  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  desk  calendar  (Figs.  11  and  11-a),  front  and  back 
views,  can  also  be  used  for  a  picture  frame  or  made  with  a 
round  opening  and  adapted  to  a  clock  or  aneroid  barome¬ 
ter.  First  having  decided  on  the  size  and  shape,  this  can 
be  drawn  on  a  piece  of  pulp-board  and  cut  out  with  a  sharp 
knife.  It  can  then  be  padded  with  strips  of  cotton  batting 
laid  on  the  frame.  These  must  be  a  little  naiTower  than 
the  frame  so  as  to  leave  the  edges  sharp  and  thin  when  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  leather.  A  piece  of  super  should  be  laid  over 
the  padding  and  glued  over  the  edges;  then  cut  out  the 
center,  leaving  enough  for  turn  to  be  glued  on  to  the  back 
the  same  as  was  done  on  the  outside  edges.  The  covering 
may  be  of  any  material  desired,  although  calf,  ooze,  levant- 
grained  moroccos  and  seal  are  better,  for  the  reason  that 


these  materials  have  a  natural  beauty,  making  embellish¬ 
ment  unnecessary.  Decorations,  of  course,  may  be  used 
even  on  these  leathers,  either  as  applied  or  tooled.  Tooling 
can  be  burned  and  colored  on  the  ooze  and  gilt,  blinded  or 
inlaid  on  the  grain  leathers.  There  also  are  many  fancy 
leathers  that  can  be  used  to  advantage,  such  as  the  German 
marble  moroccos,  the  Japanese  metal-embossed  leathers  and 
the  autumn-leaf  sheep  and  buffing. 

The  back  b  is  merely  a  piece  of  board  on  which  two 
strips  c  d,  and  another  across  the  bottom,  have  been  glued. 
The  opening  must  be  larger  all  around  than  the  front  open¬ 
ing  because  the  card's  or  picture  that  go  in  here  must  fit 
against  the  front  and  extend  a  little  on  four  sides.  The 
brace  e  is  cut  similar  in  shape  to  the  one  seen  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  and  covered  with  cloth,  letting  the  cloth  extend  over  the 
board  an  inch  on  the  narrow  end.  The  back  piece  b  is  also 
covered  with  the  same  cloth.  So  also  is  the  back  of  the 
frame  a.  Now  a  slot  is  cut  in  b  and  the  limp  cloth  end  of 
e  is  drawn  through  and  glued  on  the  inside  of  6,  which  is 
then  glued  on  to  a  in  its  proper  position.  This  has  to  be 
ascertained  by  setting  in  the  cards  or  picture  first,  then 
adjusting  the  back  to  the  frame. 

The  clock  case  (Fig.  13)  is  one  that  offers  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  decoration,  both  in  tooling  and  in  laying.  The 
most  difficult  part  is  to  arrive  at  the  correct  proportion  of 
the  individual  sides  (Fig.  13-a).  This  can  be  done  without 
any  geometrical  or  mechanical  knowledge  worth  mention¬ 
ing’,  by  taking  two  pieces  of  thin  strawboard  and  cutting 
them  to  the  size  and  shape  desired  in  the  flat;  these  pieces 
should  have  the  fiber  across  to  admit  of  bending  without 
cracking.  These  two  pieces  should  then  be  fastened  together 
at  the  narrow  end  with  linen  or  ledger  paper  straps.  This 
may  be  done  by  laying  one  piece  on  top  of  the  other  and 
gluing  the  strips  together  at  intervals  around  the  edge  of 
the  two  pieces.  The  wide  ends  or  base  should  not  be 
strapped  together,  because  where  the  two  sides  are  opened 


out  at  right  angles  the  base  can  be  bent  to  any  width  or 
spread  that  may  be  desired.  When  doing  this  there  will, 
of  course,  be  an  opening  between  the  two  pieces  that  can 
be  built  up  to  meet  by  means  of  a  number  of  narrow  straw- 
board  strips  glued  on  across  each  side  and  moved  toward 
each  other  until  they  meet  at  the  joint.  If  a  piece  of  wood 
be  glued  in  as  a  brace  in  the  joint  at  the  upper  end,  the  two 
sides  will  be  held  in  the  right  position  while  manipulating. 
A  pair  of  scissors  should  also  be  kept  handy  so  that  the 
straps  may  be  cut  when  applied,  until  they  butt  properly. 
When  this  has  been  carefully  done  a  pattern  for  cutting  is 
thus  procured.  It  remains  then  only  to  slit  the  paper 
straps,  take  out  the  brace  and  lay  one  of  these  sides  on  a 
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piece  of  thick  paper  and  draw  a  pencil-line  along  the  built- 
out  edge  and  top  and  bottom.  The  other  side  should  then 
be  laid  inside  this  marking  to  verify  the  curve  of  the  base. 
If  the  two  curves  are  identical,  the  strawboard  side  is 
turned  over  and  fitted  so  that  the  narrow  end  will  fit  into 
its  space  and  the  bottom  be  in  alignment  with  the  base  line. 


A  line  is  then  drawn  along  the  curve  side  as  before.  The 
same  is  repeated  for  both  a  and  b,  as  they  are,  of  course, 
of  unequal  width.  To  correct  the  curves  further,  the  pieces 
a  and  b  should  be  folded  in  the  center,  the  long  way,  so 
that  the  two  edges  may  be  trimmed  absolutely  equal.  Now 
two  more  pieces  of  strawboard  should  be  cut  from  these 
paper  patterns,  and  fastened  together  and  opened  up  the 
same  as  before,  with  the  difference  that  this  time  the  base 
also  should  be  strapped  together,  but  only  after  the  sides 


Fig.  13-0. —  Showing  the  separate  sides  of  the 
clock  case,  Fig.  13. 


have  been  opened  and  braced.  If  correct,  slit  them  apart; 
if  not,  slit  where  they  appear  faulty,  and  build  up  as 
before,  then  cut  new  patterns.  At  any  rate,  patterns  are 
procured  —  that  is  the  real  task  in  this  instance.  The  case 
should  be  built  of  No.  40  tarboard,  and  the  edges  should  be 


pared  where  they  meet.  See  position  of  a  b.  When  all 
have  been  pared,  the  sides  may  be  damped  and  bent  while 
putting  the  edges  together  with  glue  and  straps.  Having 
the  case  glued  together,  it  should  be  reinforced  on  the  inside 
and  the  top  made  and  fitted  in.  A  fiat  top  is  first  fitted  to 
the  case,  then  another  piece  of  the  same  size  is  cut  from 
thin  strawboard.  This  last  one  is  divided  into  four  tri¬ 
angles  by  connecting  the  four  corners  with  two  lines  in  the 
form  of  an  X.  With  sharp  knife  and  straight-edge,  cuts 
are  made  along  both  of  these  lines,  thus  leaving  two  acute- 
angle  and  two  obtuse-angle  triangles.  To  obtain  a  curved 
top  with  uniformly  sloping  sides,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  one  of  each  of  these  triangles  and  extend  the  altitude 
line  above  the  apex  sufficiently  to  raise  the  center  to  a  pro¬ 
portion  in  keeping  with  the  size  of  the  case.  The  acute- 
angle  triangles  must  have  their  altitude  lines  raised  more 
than  the  others  in  order  to  appear  uniform  when  set  in  posi¬ 
tion.  When  these  new  pieces  have  been  cut  they  may  all  be 
joined  together  in  the  center  by  means  of  short  strips  glued 
on  the  inside  and  outside  joints.  The  flat  top  having  been 
glued  into  the  case  and  reinforced  in  all  around  so  that  the 
sides  extend  one-sixteenth  inch  above  it,  the  divided  tri¬ 
angulated  top  is  then  glued  in.  Each  base  is  glued  and 
forced  against  the  fiat  bottom,  the  projections  acting  as 
braces.  When  in  place,  each  seam  may  be  stripped  and  the 
whole  case  sandpapered.  When  covering,  one  piece  of 
leather  should  be  stretched  over  the  top  and  worked  down 
over  onto  the  sides  a  short  distance  so  that  the  side  cover¬ 
ing  may  lap  it.  The  bottom  leather  should  be  turned  under 
and  the  whole  case  lined  to  prevent  warping.  The  hole 
should  be  cut  out  last.  Reinforcing  can  be  done  on  the 
inside  when  desired,  and  in  any  manner  necessary.  Sup¬ 
ports  for  the  clock  may  also  be  glued  in. 


A  PRINTER’S  HOME. 

Residence  of  F.  A.  Spencer,  journeyman  printer,  44  Werner  Park, 
Rochester,  New  York. 
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Franklin  Club  of  Wisconsin. 

March  8  and  9  are  the  dates  set  for  the  organization  of 
Wisconsin  Ben  Franklin  Club  into  a  State  body.  The 
meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Milwaukee.  The  proposed  conven¬ 
tion  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  enthusiastic  agitation  among 
printers  throughout  Wisconsin  and  northern  Michigan  for 
an  educational  campaign  in  the  interest  of  better  business 
methods  and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  enactment 
of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  craft.  It  is  the  aim 
of  the  State  organization  to  assist  the  local  organizations 
and  the  individual  members  of  the  smaller  towns  to  a  better 
condition.  The  various  committees  appointed  are  hustling 
to  make  the  convention  a  big  success,  and  a  splendid  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  arranged.  A  smoker  will  be  held  at  the 
Press  .Club  Friday  evening,  March  8,  and  a  banquet  will 
be  held  on  Saturday  evening,  March  9.  Every  printer  in 
Wisconsin  and  northern  Michigan  is  urged  to  attend. 

The  program  will  be  one  of  the  best  ever  presented  at  a 
printers’  meeting.  Mayor  Seidel  will  welcome  the  visitors 
and  M.  C.  Rotier  will  make  the  response.  Among  promi¬ 
nent  organization  men  who  will  make  addresses  are  J.  A. 
Morgan,  of  Chicago;  A.  N.  Glossbrenner,  of  Indianapolis; 
F.  I.  Ellick,  of  Omaha;  E.  Lawrence  Fell,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  W.  J.  Hartman,  of  Chicago.  Prof.  R.  S.  Butler,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  will  give  an  address  on  “  Sales¬ 
manship.” 

Indiana  Printers  to  Have  Cost  Congress. 

L.  B.  Lacey,  of  Indianapolis,  has  been  selected  as  the 
temporary  president  of  a  proposed  Indiana  printers’  cost 
congress,  which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis  on 
March  14  and  15.  At  a  meeting  of  employing  printers  on 
January  26,  at  Indianapolis,  the  plan  to  organize  a  State 
congress  was  decided  upon.  A  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  a  representative  printer  from  each  congres¬ 
sional  district  of  the  State  to  arouse  interest  in  the  meeting 
and  work  for  its  success.  The  committee  will  also  work  in 
the  interests  of  the  formation  of  a  State  Ben  Franklin 
Club.  W.  J.  Hartman  and  Henry  Allen,  president  and 
secretary,  respectively,  of  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  addressed  the  preliminary  meeting. 

Awakened  at  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

The  employing  printers  of  Newton,  Massachusetts,  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  getting  out  of  the 
business  all  that  they  should,  and  have  decided  to  form  a 
permanent  organization  that  will  be  the  means  of  their 
getting  a  fair  price  for  their  work,  A  dinner  was  held  at 
the  Woodland  Park  Hotel,  Auburndale  (Newton),  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  24,  at  which  the  employers  got  together  for 
discussion  of  conditions.  They  met  their  competitors  with 
smiling  countenances  —  for  cooperation  and  not  competi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Many  of  those  attending 
met  their  competitors  for  the  first  time. 

Albert  W.  Finlay,  of  the  George  H.  Ellis  Company,  of 
Boston,  and  president  of  the  Boston  Typothetse  Board  of 
Trade,  was  the  chief  speaker.  “  The  trouble  with  you  print¬ 


ers,”  said  Mr.  Finlay,  “  is  that  you  do  not  know  the  cost 
of  your  work.  You  are  mostly  graduates  of  the  case  or 
pressroom,  and  you  know  nothing  of  business  ideas  until 
you  start  a  shop  of  your  own  and  get  up  against  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  making  both  ends  meet.  You  are  too  good  printers 
and  too  poor  merchants.”  All  present  were  enthused  with 
the  idea  of  cooperating,  and  elected  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  conditions  and  call  another  meeting, 
at  which  it  is  expected  a  permanent  organization  will  be 
formed:  John  Temperley,  Newton  Center,  chah’man; 

George  W.  Johnson,  of  the  Graphic  Press,  Newton,  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Eugene  Fanning,  of  the  Fanning  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  treasurer. 

Boston  Printing-house  Craftsmen  Organize. 

The  Boston  Club  of  Printing-house  Craftsmen  was 
launched  on  Thursday,  January  25,  1912,  at  Elks’  Hall, 
that  city,  with  a  banquet  and  exercises  fitting  the  occasion. 

A  large  number  —  eighty  in  all  —  representing  super¬ 
intendents  and  foremen  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
allied  crafts  responded  to  the  call  of  the  temporary  com¬ 
mittee  and  were  enthusiastic  over  the  formation  of  the  new 
club. 

During  the  banquet  the  club  was  entertained  in  song  by 
Mr.  Dowling,  of  the  New  York  Craftsmen’s  Club. 

Thomas  Houlihan,  of  the  Norwood  Press,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  spoke  on  the  needs  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
for  a  club  of  the  proposed  order,  and  a  motion  was  unani¬ 
mously  passed  to  organize  a  “  Boston  Club  of  Printing- 
house  Craftsmen.” 

Charles  L.  Dunton,  superintendent  of  the  Barta  Press, 
of  Boston,  was  chosen  as  the  club’s  first  president.  Jere¬ 
miah  P.  Roche  was  elected  secretary.  Mr.  Roche  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Foi’t  Hill  Press  (Samuel  Usher),  Boston. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  J.  C.  Morrison,  past 
president  of  the  New  York  Craftsmen’s  association,  on 
“  Benefits  and  Prospects  of  Craftsman  Clubs,”  followed  by 
F.  E.  Wilder,  president  of  the  New  York  Craftsmen’s  Club, 
with  advice  on  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  in  forming 
the  new  association. 

Pratt  Young,  of  New  York,  gave  some  humorous  read¬ 
ings  from  his  book,  “  Glossary  of  Terms  Typographical,” 
which  were  fully  appreciated  by  his  hearers. 

Martin  P.  Higgins,  in  his  usual  brilliant  manner,  told 
why  Boston  should  have  a  club  of  printing  craftsmen. 

After  general  discussion  the  following  committee  of 
five  was  appointed  to  perfect  plans  for  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion:  John  F.  Sullivan,  William  A.  Spurrier,  W.  D.  Ryan, 
Leonard  Raymond  and  John  J.  Skelley. 

New  York  Master  Printers’  Association. 

The  New  York  Master  Printers’  Association  held  its 
annual  dinner  and  dance  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Febru¬ 
ary  20,  at  Hotel  Earlington,  49  West  Twenty-seventh 
street.  An  excellent  menu  was  provided,  and  speakers  of 
national  prominence  took  part.  In  addition  there  was 
music  and  dancing.  As  an  innovation  at  this  dinner,  the 
ladies  were  in  evidence. 

Eastern  Canada  Cost  Congress. 

Eastern  Canadian  printers  held  a  cost  congress  at  the 
King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  on  February  22  and  23. 

Kansas  City  Typothetae  Banquets. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  in  attendance 
in  the  “  White  Room  ”  of  the  Baltimore  Hotel,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  at  the  Ben  Franklin  banquet  held  on  the  evening 
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of  January  17  by  the  Typothetse  and  Credit  Corporation  of 
Kansas  City.  There  was  much  enthusiasm,  and  the  spirit 
of  organization  shown  indicates  that  the  Missouri  valley 
will  be  well  taken  care  of  in  the  future. 

Raymond  M.  Havens  was  toastmaster.  President  Walk- 
enhorst,  who  has  the  honor  of  presiding  over  the  largest 
branch  of  the  United  Typothetse,  was  the  first  speaker,  and 
gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Typothetse  in  Kansas  City  since 
its  organization  in  1887. 

“  Credit  and  Its  Possibilities  ”  was  the  subject  of  Oliver 
Wroughton,  the  attorney  for  the  Typothetse.  He  detailed 
the  present  methods  of  handling  credits  through  the  central 
office. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  KANSAS  CITY  TYPOTHET.E. 

Upper,  left  to  right:  I).  A.  Brown,  secretary;  H.  Walkenhorst, 
president;  J.  II.  Frame,  treasurer.  Lower:  Bert  AVolff,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  J.  M.  Ten  Brook,  manager ;  Oliver  Wroughton,  attorney. 

J.  A.  Carpenter,  president  of  the  Kansas  City  Paper 
House,  gave  some  valuable  advice  concerning  the  relations 
between  supply  men  and  printers,  which  are  being  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  get-together  movement. 

Frank  S.  Crane,  of  Topeka,  laid  great  importance  on  the 
necessity  of  knowing  not  only  your  local  competitor,  but 
competitors  in  neighboring  towns.  Mr.  Crane  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Charles  Work,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  H.  W. 
Flagg,  of  Chicago,  who  spoke  interestingly  and  instruct¬ 
ively  on  matters  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  printers. 

A  feature  of  the  banquet  was  the  presentation  of  a 
Theodore  L.  De  Vinne  medal  to  Benjamin  Franklin  Hud¬ 
son,  Kansas  City’s  pioneer  printer,  in  behalf  of  the  United 
Typothete  of  America.  The  presentation  speech  was  made 
by  D.  A.  Brown,  as  National  committeeman.  Mr.  Brown 
expressed  in  a  most  cordial  manner  his  own,  as  well  as  the 
Typothetae’s  approbation,  of  Mr.  Hudson’s  life-long  work 
in  the  organization,  where  he  had  served  as  the  fourteenth 
national  president,  and  his  personal  interest  in  the  local 
organization,  the  wonderful  progress  of  which  is  due  in 
large  measure  to  his  untiring  labor. 

The  Banquet  Committee,  composed  of  J.  R.  Halderman, 
H.  Walkenhorst,  J.  M.  Ten  Brook,  D.  A.  Brown,  and  I.  J. 
Eagle,  is  to  be  commended  on  the  success  of  this  meeting. 

New  York  Printing-house  Craftsmen. 

A  new  constitution  and  by-laws  was  adopted  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Club  of  Printing-house  Craftsmen, 
New  York  city,  held  on  January  18  at  the  Cafe  Boulevard. 
It  was  decided  that  all  members  three  months  in  arrears, 
after  due  notification,  will  be  dropped,  if  arrearages  are  not 
settled.  The  following  officers  were  unanimously  elected; 
President,  Floyd  E.  Wilder;  vice-president,  Hiram  Sher¬ 


wood;  treasurer,  John  J.  Dowling;  secretary,  Camille 
De  Veze.  A  pleasant  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
presentation  of  loving-cups  to  the  retiring  officers  —  John 
C.  Morrison,  Walter  S.  Carroll  and  Thomas  F.  Fraser, 
respectively  president,  treasurer  and  secretary.  The  tokens 
were  in  appreciation  of  the  splendid  service  these  men  had 
rendered  to  the  organization  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  treasurer’s  report  indicates  that  the  club  is  in  a 
healthy  financial  condition,  and  that  its  future  well-being 
is  assured. 

Lake  Superior  Press  Association. 

The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Lake  Superior  Press 
Association,  which  embraces  the  printing  and  newspaper 
offices  in  the  northern  peninsula,  was  held  on  February  5, 
at  Marquette,  Michigan.  President  F.  L.  Baldwin,  of  the 
Escanaba  Journal,  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance  in  spite  of  the  cold  weather. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
“  Costs,”  Secretary  Henry  Allen,  of  the  Ben  Franklin  Club 
of  America,  being  the  principal  speaker.  He  used  the 
charts  of  the  Standard  Uniform  Cost  System  to  illustrate 
his  subject.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  all  printers  knowing  what  it  costs  to  do  busi¬ 
ness.  He  declared  that  unless  this  knowledge  was  obtained 
a  printing  establishment  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
making  money.  Mr.  Allen’s  remarks  were  followed  by  a 
spirited  discussion  and  a  lively  “  question-and-answer 
time.” 

Several  members  of  the  association  expressed  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  become  identified  with  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  of 
America. 

W.  J.  Hartman,  of  Chicago,  was  accorded  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  arranging  for  Secretary  Allen’s  presence  at  the 
meeting. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  dinner  was  given  at  the  Mar¬ 
quette  Club,  with  Horace  J.  Stevens  as  toastmaster.  The 
officers  of  the  association  are:  President,  Frank  J.  Russell, 
Marquette  Mining  Journal;  vice-president,  P.  O’Brien, 
Iron  River-Stambaugh  Reporter;  secretary-treasurer,  Carl 
Mason,  Gladstone  Delta. 

Chicago  Franklinites  Want  More  Members. 

The  February  dinner  and  meeting  of  the  Ben  Franklin 
Club  of  Chicago  —  held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Febru¬ 
ary  15  —  was  the  first  under  Mr.  Miller’s  presidency,  and 
the  most  successful  for  a  year  or  so.  Immediately  after  the 
tables  were  cleared  George  Landis  Wilson,  a  Chicago  mer¬ 
chant,  spoke  on  “  Efficiency  —  Individual  and  Institu¬ 
tional.”  Owing  to  the  expansive  character  of  his  subject, 
the  speaker  said  he  could  merely  outline  a  skeleton,  which 
he  did  with  unusual  excellence  both  as  to  manner  and 
matter. 

President  Miller  then  turned  the  meeting  over  to  H.  L. 
Ruggles,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  membership  committee, 
proceeded  to  unfold  his  plans  for  increasing  the  member¬ 
ship.  At  one  period  this  club  had  a  phenomenal  growth, 
but  for  the  last  year  or  two  this  phase  of  its  development 
has  been  dormant.  President  Miller  and  Mr.  Ruggles  want 
a  membership  of  850  in  about  six  weeks.  The  plan  is  to 
divide  the  city  into  sections.  Volunteers  were  called  for  to 
take  charge  of  these  sections  as  captains.  In  turn  the  cap¬ 
tains  will  select  assistants  and  thoroughly  canvass  their 
respective  districts.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  banquet  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  the  successful  missioners  will  be 
given  seats  of  honor  and  complimentary  tickets  to  that 
function.  The  partial  success  of  the  membership  com¬ 
mittee  is  assured,  as  the  club  has  taken  down  the  bars  and 
now  admits  supply  men,  who  are  “  jiners  ”  by  nature. 
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This  department  is  designed  to  furnish  information,  when  available,  to  inquirers  on  subjects  not  properly  coming  within  the  scope  of 
the  various  technical  departments  of  this  magazine.  The  publication  of  these  queries  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  closer  understanding 
of  conditions  in  the  trade.  All  requests  for  information  demanding  a  personal  reply  by  mail  should  be  accompanied  by  a  self- 

addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


Rebuilt  Linotypes. 

(1096)  “Will  you  kindly  put  me  in  communication 
with  a  dealer  in  rebuilt  linotypes?  ” 

Answer. —  Typesetting  Machinery  Company,  1241  South 
State  street,  Chicago. 

Sheet  Celluloid. 

(1093)  “  Kindly  give  me  the  address  of  some  firm  in 

Chicago  which  handles  sheet  celluloid?  ” 

Answer. —  The  Celluloid  Company,  234  East  Adams 
street;  Parisian  Novelty  Company,  Twenty-second  and 
La  Salle  street,  and  G.  Felsenthal  &  Company,  206  South 
Jefferson  street. 

“Nonpareil”  Press. 

(1112)  “  Kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  buy  a  ‘  Nonpa¬ 

reil  ’  press  in  your  city,  and  what  it  will  cost.” 

Answer. —  It  is  fully  thirty  years  ago  that  manufacture 
of  the  “  Nonpareil  ”  press  was  discontinued.  Possibly  one 
may  be  procured  from  a  dealer  in  rebuilt  machinery. 

“Printer’s  Album.” 

(1097)  “  Will  you  kindly  furnish  us  with  information 

that  will  enable  us  to  communicate  with  the  publishers  of 
the  Printer’s  Album?  ” 

Answer. —  The  Challenge  Machinery  Company,  Grand 
Haven,  Michigan,  is  the  publisher,  and  James  L.  Lee,  the 
editor. 

Aluminum  Business-cards. 

(1060)  “  Please  give  me  the  address  of  manufactui’ers 

and  printers  of  aluminum  business-cards.” 

Answer. — Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Company, 
208  North  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago,  and  John  Baumgarth 
Company,  516  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Stock-plates  for  Bank-checks,  Deposit-slips,  Etc. 

(1109)  “  Please  advise  us  where  we  can  procure  stock- 

plates  suitable  for  bank-checks,  deposit-slips,  etc.  We  wish 
to  work  up  some  business  in  this  line,  and  any  information 
you  can  give  us  will  be  highly  appreciated.” 

Answer. —  Globe  Engraving  &  Electrotype  Company. 
711  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  and  Frank  Mcl^ees  & 
Brothers,  18  Rose  street.  New  York. 

Press  for  Printing  Wrappers. 

(1107)  “I  enclose  sample  of  orange  wrapper,  for 
which  I  am  figuring  on  installing  a  plant  to  print.  Would 
you  kindly  give  address  of  firms  making  presses  suitable 
for  producing  this  class  of  work?  ” 

Answer. —  Meisel  Press  &  Manufacturing  Company,  944 
Dorchester  avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  Gibbs-Brower  Com¬ 
pany,  Dover,  N.  H.;  selling  agents  for  the  Kidder  Press 
Company,  and  Henry  Drouet,  sales  agent  for  the  New  Era 
Press,  manufactured  by  the  Regina  Company,  217  Mar- 


bridge  building,  Broadway  and  thirty-fourth  street,  New 
York;  Casimir  Press,  Casimir  Von  Philp  Company,  Bridge-  ■' 
ton,  N.  J.  These  concerns  manufacture  presses  which  print 
direct  from  the  roll.  If  you  desire  to  print  from  flat  sheets, 
write  the  Harris  Automatic  Press  Company,  431  South 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

Inscription  Greek. 

(1110)  “Would  you  please  inform  us  of  some  firm 
setting  Inscription  Greek  Type?  ” 

Answer. —  In  Chicago  the  following  concerns  do  type¬ 
setting  in  Inscription  Greek:  The  Franklin  Company,  524 
South  Dearborn  street;  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company, 
Plymouth  place,  and  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Fifty-eighth  street  and  Ellis  avenue. 

Parts  for  Seymour-Brewer  Web  Press. 

(1113)  “  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  the  sixteen-page 

Seymour-Brewer  web  perfecting  news  press  is  still  being 
manufactured?  If  not,  is  there  any  place  where  one  could 
get  parts  for  it?  ” 

Ansxver. —  Parts  for  this  machine  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Ostrander-Seymour  Company,  7  South  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago.  Manufacture  of  the  press  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued. 

The  Half-tone  Process. 

(1095)  “  I  am  desiring  to  complete  the  half-tone  proc¬ 

ess,  and  am  advised  to  write  you.  Can  you  assist  me  in 
this  line?  ” 

Answer. — A  number  of  books  treating  this  subject  are 
listed  in  our  catalogue,  copy  of  which  has  been  mailed  you. 
The  process  is  taught  in  Bissell  College,  Effingham,  Illinois, 
and  the  Teachers’  College  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York  city. 

Estimating  —  How  to  Learn  It. 

(1094)  “  Please  inform  me  whether  there  is  any 
method  by  which  I  could  become  proficient  in  the  work  of 
estimating?  ” 

Answer. —  See  page  747,  of  the  February  number  of 
The  Inland  Printer.  The  correspondence  coui’se  in  esti¬ 
mating  referred  to  by  Mr.  Porte  is  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  cooperation  with  the  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin  Club  of  Milwaukee. 

Cost  System  for  Small  Office. 

(1108)  “  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  I  can  find  out 

about  a  cost  system  suitable  for  a  small  office  of  a  Universal 
and  couple  of  jobbers,  and  what  would  be  the  probable  cost 
of  installing  such  a  system?  ” 

Answer. —  We  have  forwarded  a  set  of  blanks  of  the 
Standard  Cost-finding  System.  For  full  instructions  on 
these  write  Henry  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Ben  Franklin 
Club,  Monadnock  building,  Chicago,  or  J.  A.  Morgan,  chair- 
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man  of  the  Cost  Committee  of  the  United  Typothetas  of 
America,  115  East  South  Water  street,  Chicago.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  will  be  pleased  to  assist  you  in  every  way 
possible  to  install  a  system  in  your  office.  R.  T.  Porte,  edi¬ 
tor  of  our  Cost  and  Method  department,  is  the  author  of 
a  book  entitled  “A  Practical  Cost  System  for  Small  Print¬ 
ing  Offices.”  This  undoubtedly  would  be  of  great  assistance 
to  you  in  establishing  a  cost  system.  It  is  for  sale  by  The 
Inland  Printer  Company;  price,  $2. 

Miller  Looping  and  Tyin^  Machine. 

(1114)  “Kindly  give  us  what  information  you  have 
concerning  the  Miller  looping  and  tying  machine  —  whether 
it  compares  with  the  machine  put  out  by  the  Joseph  E. 
Smith  Company.” 

Answer. — According  to  our  information  this  machine  is 
manufactured  by  Ward  &  McLean,  Lockport,  New  York, 
but  we  know  nothing  of  its  comparative  merits.  Some  of 
our  readers  may  be  able  to  advise  you. 

Advertising  Record  Book  for  Foremen. 

(1032)  “Will  you  kindly  advise  us  if  your  company 
publishes  a  book  for  the  use  of  a  foreman  of  a  composing- 
room,  in  a  newspaper  office,  which  keeps  a  record  of  the 
advertisements  which  he  must  handle  each  day  in  making 
up  the  paper?  ” 

Answer. —  We  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  book  on  the 
market.  The  book  listed  in  our  catalogue  as  “  Perfection 
Advertising  Records  ”  is  for  the  use  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers  and  other  publications. 

List  of  Photen^ravers. 

(1099)  “  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  where  I  can  get 

a  list  of  the  photoengraving  companies  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada?  ” 

Answer. —  The  Typo  Mercantile  Agency,  160  Broadway, 
New  York;  Boyd’s  City  Dispatch,  19-21  Beekman  street. 
New  York,  and  the  addressing  companies  in  large  cities. 
It  is  our  information  that  the  Chicago  Addressing  Com¬ 
pany,  525  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  made  such  a  list 
for  the  Photoengi’avers’  Association  a  year  or  two  ago. 

The  Typo^raph  Machine. 

(1101)  “  I  am  trying  to  get  in  communication  with  the 

manufacturers  of  the  American  Typograph  machine,  or  the 
selling  agents.  I  desire  to  get  their  literature  in  order 
that  I  may  inform  myself  as  to  that  machine,  and  would 
thank  you  to  furnish  me  with  the  information  or  such  facts 
as  would  enable  me  to  secure  it.” 

Answer. —  The  Typograph,  formerly  made  in  England, 
is  now  manufactured  by  the  American  Typograph  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Lod^e  Seals  and  Dies. 

(1076)  “  We  have  just  been  looking  through  the  cur¬ 

rent  issue  of  your  valuable  journal  for  the  advertisement 
of  a  concern  manufacturing  lodge  seals  and  dies,  but  do  not 
find  just  what  we  want.  We  understand  that  the  S.  D. 
Childs  Company  and  the  Green-Duck  Company,  both  of 
Chicago,  manufacture  these  goods,  but  would  be  pleased  to 
learn  of  others.” 

Answer. —  C.  H.  Hanson  &  Co.,  178  North  Clark  street, 
and  Meyer  &  Wenthe,  31  North  Dearborn  street,  both  of 
Chicago. 

Playing  Cards. 

(1105)  “I  want  some  jobwork  done  that  the  firms 
here  can  not  do.  I  want  a  card  game  printed  with  figures 
on  one  side  and  fancy  back,  with  round  corners.  Can  you 


give  me  the  addresses  of  concerns  that  do  this  kind  of 
work?  ” 

Answer. — American  Bank  Note  Company,  70  Broad 
street.  New  York  city;  American  Playing  Card  Company, 
204  Dearborn  street,  Chicago;  New  York  Consolidated 
Card  Company,  209  State  street,  Chicago;  Standard  Play¬ 
ing  Card  Company,  345  West  Michigan  street,  Chicago; 
United  States  Printing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dross-melting  Furnaces. 

(1082)  “  Can  you  give  us  the  address  of  a  firm  that 

manufactures  a  metal  furaace  for  the  melting  of  dross 
only?  The  one  we  have  in  mind  was  formerly  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Pueblo,  Colorado.” 

Answer. — Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.;  the 
Monarch  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.;  Westmacott  Gas  Furnace  Company,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.  The  Colorado  Ii'on  Works,  Denver,  Colo.,  make 
blast  furnaces  of  all  kinds  and,  possibly,  make  dross¬ 
melting  furnaces  to  order. 

“How  Do  You  Handle  Your  Stock?” 

(1106)  “  Some  time  since  I  noticed  an  article  in  your 

journal  concerning  inventory-index  cards,  and  laid  the 
journal  aside  for  futui’e  reference  with  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  the  matter  at  some  future  time  to  put  the  index 
into  effect,  as  I  believe  it  is  a  better  system  than  the  book¬ 
keeping  system  I  have  in  use  at  the  present  time.  As  I 
allow  my  men  access  to  the  Printer,  I  judge  that  it  has 
been  lost  or  misplaced  in  that  way.  Can  you  tell  me  in 
which  issue  the  article  appeared?  ” 

Answer. —  The  article  will  be  found  in  the  October 
(1911)  issue,  under  the  above  heading. 

Collapsible  Metal  Tubes. 

(1070)  “  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  get 

collapsible  metal  tubes?  ” 

Answer. —  These  tubes,  either  plain  or  decorated,  may 
be  purchased  in  Chicago  from  the  Devoe  &  Raynolds  Com¬ 
pany,  171  West  Randolph  street,  or  from  the  makers.  The 
following  are  manufacturers:  New  England  Collapsible 
Tube  Company,  New  London,  Conn.;  Consolidated  Fruit 
Jar  Company,  290  Broadway,  New  York;  Standard  Spe¬ 
cialty  &  Tube  Company,  New  Brighton,  Penn.;  Hero  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Gaul  and  Adams  street,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.;  A.  H.  Werz,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

“Printing  Circular.” 

(1104)  “Please  name  us  the  publisher  of  Printing 
Circular.” 

Answer. — We  do  not  know  of  such  a  title  for  a  printing- 
trades  journal.  The  Printers’  Circular  ceased  publication 
many  years  ago.  It  was  published  at  Philadelphia.  Other 
printers’  journals,  the  names  of  which  include  the  word 
“  Circular,”  are  the  Typographical  Circular,  official  organ 
of  the  Typographical  Association  of  England,  published  at 
Manchester,  and  the  Members’  Circular,  issued  monthly  by 
the  Federation  of  Master  Printers  of  the  Allied  Trades  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
published  by  the  Dryden  Press,  8-9  Frith  street,  London. 

Formula  for  Hekto^raph  Compositiou. 

(1117)  “  Can  you  give  me  or  tell  me  where  I  can  get 

the  formula  for  making  the  puttylike  filling  for  duplicating 
pans  in  connection  with  which  hektograph  or  copying-ink 
and  ribbon  are  used?  ” 

Answer. —  Commercial  gelatin,  100  parts;  water,  375 
parts;  glycerin,  375  parts;  kaolin,  50  parts.  Soften  the 
gelatin  by  immersing  in  cold  water.  When  the  gelatin  will 
bend  without  cracking,  strain  off  the  water  and  place  in  a 
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hot-water  bath.  Add  the  water  and  glycerin,  and  when 
melted  stir  in  the  kaolin.  Pour  into  the  pan,  which  should 
be  level,  and  allow  to  cool.  In  warm  weather  use  less  water 
and  glycerin.  A  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  will  prevent 
decomposition.  Here  is  another  formula:  Glue,  3  ounces; 
glycerin,  15  ounces;  kaolin,  %  ounce;  water,  11%  ounces. 
In  warm  weather  use  but  10  ounces  of  glycerin.  Prepare 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first. 

•  Advertising  Display. 

(1092)  “  Kindly  give  me  the  name  of  a  book  that 

would  be  of  greatest  benefit  in  the  study  of  advertising 
display.” 

Answer. —  “  The  Typography  of  Advertisements,”  by 
F.  J.  Trezise,  chief  instructor  of  the  I.  T.  U.  Course,  is  the 
only  work,  of  which  we  have  knowledge,  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  subject  of  typography  in  advertising  display.  Sold 
by  The  Inland  Printer  Company.  Price,  $2.  The  general 
subject  of  advertising  is  treated  in  the  following  books 
listed  in  our  catalogue:  “  The  Art  and  Science  of  Adver¬ 
tising,”  by  George  French ;  “  Practical  Publicity,”  by 

Truman  A.  DeWeese;  “  The  Psychology  of  Advertising,” 
by  Walter  Dill  Scott;  “  Secrets  of  the  Mail  Order  Trade,” 
by  George  F.  Terry;  “Successful  Advertising- — -How  to 
Accomplish  It,”  by  J.  Angus  McDonald,  and  “  The  Theory 
of  Advertising,”  by  Walter  Dill  Scott. 

Tipping  Waste  Papers  and  Inserts. 

(1115)  “We  are  anxious  to  learn  if  there  is  on  the 
market  a  machine  for  tipping  waste  papers  and  inserts  in 
edition-bound  books.  We  have  several  hundred  thousand 
such  tips  to  make  each  year,  and  would  like  to  find  a 
machine  that  can  do  it.” 

Answer. — ■  The  “  Brehmer  ”  end-sheet  pasting  machine 
will  paste  either  inserts,  maps  or  end-sheets  on  folded  book 
sections.  The  speed  is  from  1,800  to  2,700  an  hour.  This  is  a 
German  machine,  the  Charles  Beck  Company,  609  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  being  the  agent  for  this 
country.  The  “  Lewis  ”  end-papering  machine,  sold  by  the 
E.  C.  Fuller  Company,  28  Reade  street.  New  York,  takes 
paper  from  rolls,  puts  one  fold  in  the  center  and  cuts  to  the 
desired  length,  then  pastes  them  to  the  sections.  It  can 
also  be  hand-fed  with  folded  sheets.  The  speed  is  about 
3,500  an  hour.  This  machine  tips  on  the  front  and  back  in 
one  operation. 

Book  on  Color  Combinations. 

(1040)  “  Please  send  your  catalogue  of  books.  Am 

interested  as  a  buyer  of  printing,  lithographing  and  engra¬ 
ving.  I  need  something  very  practical  to  assist  in  deter¬ 
mining  upon  effective  color  combinations  and  contrasts  for 
street-car  cards  and  bill  posters.  Would  be  glad  to  have 
you  recommend  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  works.” 

Answer. — -“Very  practical”  probably  means  a  color- 
chart  or  book  showing  a  varied  assortment  of  color  com¬ 
binations  on  various  coloi-ed  stock.  Earhart’s  “  Color 
Printer  ”  comes  the  nearest  to  this  requirement  —  but  that 
work  is  now  out  of  print.  The  Inland  Printer  Company 
sells  a  chart  diagram  with  colored  slips  and  directions  for 
attaching  to  the  diagram,  which  is  very  practical  —  price, 
$1.  The  latest  work  on  color,  and  one  which  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  eminent  authorities,  is  “  Color  and  Its 
Application  to  Printing,”  by  E.  C.  Andrews.  This  is  not  a 
ready-reference  work,  but  a  very  careful  and  practical 
analysis  of  the  subject.  Price,  $2.  Other  works  are 
“  Design  and  Color  in  Printing,”  by  F.  J.  Trezise,  price 
$1,  and  “  Sandford’s  Hexagonal  Color  Guide,”  price  75 
cents.  All  these  works  are  for  sale  by  The  Inland  Printer 
Company. 


Thomas  W.  Ripley. 

Thomas  W.  Ripley,  identified  with  the  printing  business 
in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  died 
recently  while  in  North  Carolina,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

Born  in  Boston,  Mr.  Ripley  began  his  apprenticeship  in 
the  job-office  of  the  Boston  Transcript.  Two  of  his  fellow 
apprentices  were  Henry  C.  and  John  D.  Whitcomb,  brothers, 
both  of  whom  are  still  in  business,  the  first  as  a  master 
electrotyper,  and  the  second  as  superintendent  of  the 
Transcript  composing-room.  About  the  time  he  reached 
his  majority,  Mr.  Ripley  set  up  a  job-printing  business  of 
his  own.  It  grew  rapidly,  and  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Boston  fire,  in  1872,  he  was  one  of  Boston’s  leading  print¬ 
ers.  The  fire  completely  destroyed  his  plant,  however,  and 
not  a  cent  of  insurance  was  ever  collected.  Two  days  after 
the  place  was  wiped  out,  Mr.  Ripley  mortgaged  all  of  his 
real  estate  at  Melrose  Highlands,  the  suburb  in  which  he 
resided,  and  bought  a  complete  new  stock  of  type  and 
presses.  With  courage  he  set  about  to  rebuild  his  business, 
and  in  a  few  years  had  one  of  the  finest  printing  plants  in 
the  city.  Eight  years  ago  he  sold  out  his  interest  to  the 
Southgate  Press,  and  since  that  time  had  taken  life  easy. 

The  Boston  Globe  states  that  “  No  Boston  printer  ever 
stood  higher  in  the  business  community  than  did  Mr. 
Ripley.  At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  he  was  offered  prac¬ 
tically  unlimited  credit  by  prosperous  business  men  with 
whom  he  had  business  relations,  but  he  preferred  to  avoid 
placing  himself  under  unnecessary  obligations.” 

Albert  F.  Rowley. 

Readers  of  The  Inland  Printer  will  regret  to  learn  of 
the  death,  in  January,  of  Albert  F.  Rowley,  artist  and 
naturalist.  Mr.  Rowley  was  born  at  Rochelle,  Illinois,  in 
1864,  but  had  made  his  home  in  DeKalb,  Illinois,  for  the 
past  sixteen  years,  having  established  an  art  gallery  at 
that  place,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
equipped  in  the  country.  A  number  of  Mr.  Rowley’s  art 
studies  have  been  reproduced  in  The  Inland  Printer,  and 
brought  forth  high  praise  for  the  artist.  The  DeKalb 
Review,  in  recording  Mr.  Rowley’s  death,  shows  two  of  these 
pictures,  and,  among  other  things,  says  of  the  deceased : 

Although  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  his  versatility  had  won  him  more 
than  ordinary  fame.  His  art  studies  in  technical  journals,  where  he  was  in 
competition  with  the  artists  of  two  continents,  gave  him  recognition  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  many  a  compliment  came  from  a  foreign 
critic.  His  name  became  a  household  word  in  nearly  every  printing-office 
of  tlie  whole  nation.  This  would  have  satisfied  the  ordinary  art  ambition, 
but  it  was  only  a  step  in  Mr.  Rowley’s  life-work.  He  then  took  up  a  line 
of  development  in  the  historical  field,  and  in  this  samples  of  his  efforts 
found  sale  in  European  markets.  Mr.  Rowley’s  hand  has  touched  thousands 
of  historical  portraits  and  scenes  that  will  be  enjoyed  long  after  the  friends 
who  now  mourn  his  personal  loss  will  have  joined  him  in  another  world. 

Ml'.  Rowley  is  survived  by  his  mother,  who  still  lives  at 
the  old  homestead  in  Stewart,  Illinois;  by  his  wife,  who  by 
temperament  and  training  was  his  natural  helpmate  in  all 
of  his  accomplishments,  and  by  a  brother  —  C.  C.  Rowley, 
of  Stewart. 
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Brief  mention  of  men  and  events  associated  with  the  printing  and  allied  industries  will  be  published  under  this  heading.  Items  for 

this  department  should  be  sent  before  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 


Buys  Interest  in  McMillan  Printin(l  Company. 

S.  P.  C.  Clark,  who  has  been  covering  eastern  Michigan 
for  some  years  past  in  the  interest  of  the  Detroit  branch  of 
the  American  Type  Founders  Company,  has  purchased  a 
half  interest  in  the  J.  S.  McMillan  Printing  Company,  97 
West  Fort  street,  Detroit,  Michigan.  Mr.  Clark  assumed 
the  active  management  of  the  business  on  Febi'uary  28. 

Enterprise  at  Fort  Wayne. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  one 
of  America’s  most  enterprising  and  substantial  printing 
concerns.  The  Fort  Wayne  Printing  Company,  the  name 
of  the  concern  referred  to,  recently  conducted  a  business 
show  in  celebration  of  the  opening  of  its  handsome  new 
quarters.  In  addition  to  specimens  of  fine  printing,  all  of 
the  latest  business  appliances  and  devices  were  demon¬ 
strated,  the  display  being  made  in  the  company’s  new  build¬ 
ing.  Many  visitors  were  in  attendance. 
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career  as  a  “  printer’s  devil,”  is  the  general  manager  of  this 
enterprising  concern,  and  is  credited  with  having  been 
largely  instrumental  in  its  remarkable  success. 

According  to  the  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  “  the 
interest  taken  in  the  present  exhibition  has  made  it  evident 
that  a  show  of  this  kind  will  be  an  annual  event.” 

F.  D.  Maxwell  Joins  Leeds  &  Biddle  Company. 

It  is  announced  that  Francis  D.  Maxwell,  formerly 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  American  Printing 
House,  of  Philadelphia,  has  associated  himself  as  manager 
with  the  Leeds  &  Biddle  Company,  “  Makers  of  the  better 
kind  of  printing  ”  of  that  city.  Under  Mr.  Maxwell’s  man¬ 
agement,  the  American  Printing  House  had  established  an 
enviable  reputation  for  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the 
bronzed  and  embossed  work  it  turned  out,  and  the  Leeds  & 
Biddle  Company  is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  his 
services. 

Bi^  Ink-house  Moves  to  Larger  Quarters. 

Steadily  increasing  business  for  the  St.  Louis  branch  of 
the  Jaenecke  Printing  Ink  Company  has  made  necessary  a 
removal  to  large  quarters  in  order  that  more  adequate  facil¬ 
ities  will  be  had  for  handling  the  business.  The  new  home 
is  at  Seventh  and  Elm  streets,  and  is  equipped  in  every  way 
to  cater  to  every  requirement  of  the  trade. 

Proofreader  an  Alleged  Forger. 

On  February  2  Harvey  H.  Burt  was  arrested  by  a 
Pinkerton  detective  in  New  York.  Bui't  was  wanted  in 
St.  Louis,  where  he  is  alleged  to  have  forged  three  checks 
drawn  on  the  St.  Louis  Law  Printing  Company,  which 
employed  him  as  a  proofreader.  Burt  is  said  to  be  known 
to  the  police  under  several  aliases. 

Another  Probe  at  the  Canadian  Printing  Bureau. 

The  Canadian  Public  Service  Commission  is  investi¬ 
gating  the  Government  Printing  Bureau.  Two  years  ago 
the  Laurier  administration  applied  the  probe,  which  dis¬ 
closed  irregularities.  One  man  committed  suicide  and  sev¬ 
eral  were  dismissed.  Among  them  was  the  head  of  the  litho¬ 
graphic  department — R.  E.  Cook^ — out  of  whose  demand 
for  reinstatement  the  present  investigation  originated. 


Greetings  from  the  Companionship 
of  the 

“MINING  STANDARD  " 

XMAS,  1911 

L.  W  COATES. 

Father. 


To  'LckjArsh  - -  — 


From  Melbourne,  Australia. 


The  Fort  Wayne  Printing  Company  is  a  consolidation 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  Paper  &  Blank  Book  Company  and  the 
Fort  Wayne  Lithographing  Company,  the  consolidation 
having  taken  place  in  1907.  John  Wilding,  who  began  his 


Denies  Injunction  Against  Typographical  Union. 

Some  time  ago  the  Rinaldi  Printing  Company,  of 
Tampa,  Florida,  severed  relations  with  the  local  typo¬ 
graphical  union.  After  a  lapse  of  several  months  the 
company  applied  to  Judge  Robies,  of  the  circuit  court,  for 
an  injunction,  alleging  that  the  company’s  employees  were 
being  hampered  and  harassed  by  pickets.  The  judge  said 
the  company  had  failed  to  prove  that  the  interference  was 
of  such  a  character  as  to  make  it  an  infringement  of  the  law 
and  refused  to  issue  a  restraining  order. 
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Speed  on  Presses  Ordered  Reduced. 

On  account  of  excessive  vibration,  which  is  endanger¬ 
ing-  the  Century  building  at  Indianapolis,  the  printing  con¬ 
cerns  located  therein  have  been  ordered  by  the  city  building 
inspector  to  reduce  the  speed  on  all  of  their  presses  to  1,600 
impressions  an  hour.  It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  smaller 
presses  have  been  making  as  high  as  2,290  impressions. 

City  Held  Liable  for  Fire, 

A  verdict  for  $30,781  was  recently  returned  in  the 
common  pleas  court  of  Philadelphia,  in  favor  of  Charles 
Eneu  Johnson  &  Co.,  the  well-known  ink  manufacturers, 
who  had  brought  suit  against  the  city  for  damages  result¬ 
ing  from  fire  originating  in  the  street.  It  was  shown  by 
the  complainants  that  a  dumping-ground  caught  fire  and 
spread  to  the  ink  plant,  causing  the  loss. 

Opposes  Reduction  of  Advertising  Rates. 

At  its  meeting  in  Hackensack,  on  January  28,  the 
Union  Printers’  League  of  New  Jersey  went  on  record  as 
opposing  the  lawyers’  legal-rate  bill  pending  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  that  State.  The  purpose  of  the  measure  is  to 
reduce  the  legal  rate  of  advertising.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  appear  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
make  protest  against  the  enactment  of  the  bill  into  law. 

Duroc  Company  Suffers  Fire  Loss. 

The  $25,000  plant  of  the  Duroc  Printing  Company,  at 
Peoria,  Illinois,  is  a  total  wreck  as  the  result  of  fire  which 
is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  basement  of  the  company’s 
building,  on  January  25.  The  typesetting  machines  directly 
over  the  fire  in  the  basement  crashed  through  the  fioor, 
several  firemen  having  narrow  escapes  when  the  machines 
went  dovm.  The  Brown  Printing  Company  immediately 
tendered  the  use  of  its  plant  to  Manager  Jacobs  of  the 
Duroc  Company,  which  tender  was  thankfully  accepted, 
and  for  the  time  being  the  Duroc  Company  will  make  its 
headquarters  at  the  Brown  establishment.  Plans  for 
rebuilding  were  at  once  begun. 

Wants  Railroads  to  Establish  Printeries. 

L.  C.  Fritch,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  Great  West¬ 
ern  Railroad,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Raihvay 
Age  Gazette,  urges  that  railroads  establish  their  own  print¬ 
ing-offices,  in  the  interest  of  economy.  He  says  that  during 
the  year  1909  the  railways  of  the  country  spent  $16,500,000 
for  stationery  and  printing,  and  that  a  single  system  in 
one  year  expended  $2,300,000  on  this  account,  which,  he 
declares,  was  $500,000  in  excess  of  its  appropriation  for 
steel  rails.  Mr.  Fitch  further  complains  that  “  The  require¬ 
ments  imposed  upon  railways  by  commissions  of  various 
kinds,  by  rules  or  laws  regulating  the  operation  of  carriers, 
are  annually  costing  the  railways  millions  of  dollars,  much 
of  which  is  absolute  waste  which  the  carriers  are  abso¬ 
lutely  powerless  to  control.” 

The  Power-press  Question  at  Washington. 

Developments  in  the  struggle  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
precipitated  by  the  efforts  of  Director  Ralph,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Engraving,  to  install  power  presses  for  the  printing  of 
the  Government’s  paper  money,  have  reached  an  interesting 
stage.  At  a  recent  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Printing,  Director  Ralph  produced  a  sheet  of  one-dollar 
bills,  five  of  which  had  been  printed  on  power  presses  and 
the  other  five  on  hand  presses.  William  McKinney,  chief 
of  the  printing  division  of  the  Bureau,  was  placed  on  the 
witness  stand,  and,  on  being  examined,  stated  he  could  not 
find  any  difference  between  the  hand-printed  and  power- 
6-8 


printed  bills.  Other  employees  of  the  Bureau  gave  similar 
testimony.  The  attorney  for  the  plate  printers’  union, 
which  organization  is  opposing  the  introduction  of  power- 
presses  on  the  ground  that  inferior  work  is  done  on  them, 
charged  that  the  five  bills  shown  were  carefully  selected 
from  a  lot  of  forty,  and  made  a  demand  that  the  other 
thirty-five  be  produced.  Director  Ralph  resisted  this 
attempt  on  the  ground  that  the  bills  were  the  first  of  the 
kind  ever  made  on  power  presses,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  show  them.  The  committee  sustained  the  director, 
refusing  to  direct  him  to  produce  the  bills. 

Janies  A.  Wood  Now  with  the  Miehle  Company. 

After  twenty-five  years  of  service  as  salesman  with  the 
Barnhart  Brothers  &  Spindler  Type  Foundry,  Mr.  James 
A.  Wood  has  severed  his  connection  with  that  firm  to  join 
the  sales  force  of  the  Miehle  Printing  Press  Company,  of 


JAMES  A.  WOOD. 


Chicago.  Mr.  Wood  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  and 
educated  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  entered  the  service 
of  Allison  Smith  &  Johnson,  typefounders,  as  salesman,  in 
1877.  Mr.  Wood  is  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  salesmen  in  the  printing  field  to-day,  and  the 
Miehle  Printing  Press  Company  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
securing  the  services  of  such  a  competent  and  popular 
salesman. 

Investigating  “Patent  Inside”  Concerns. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  early  in  February  stated 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  was  conducting  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  American  Press  Association  of  New  York  and 
the  Western  Newspaper  Union  of  Omaha,  ready-print  and 
news-plate  houses,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  Sher¬ 
man  anti-trust  law  was  being  violated  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  stereotype  plates  and  matrices  supplied  to  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country.  The  department  is  also 
investigating  the  methods  of  the  National  Association  of 
Bill  Posters. 
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Wisconsin  University  Adds  Printing  Course. 

To  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  according  to  recent  announcement,  will  be  added  a 
course  in  the  technic  of  printing  and  publishing,  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  benefit  of  students  in  the  technical  depart¬ 
ments  who  desire  to  become  contributors  to  scientific,  tech¬ 
nical  and  trade  journals.  The  course  will  include  a  study 
of  type,  engraving  processes,  make-up  of  reading-matter 
and  advertising,  the  preparation  of  copy,  correction  of 
proof,  with  practice  work  in  each  of  these  subjects.  An 
inspection  trip  during  Easter  vacation  to  the  printing  and 
engraving  plants  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  will  be  given 
the  students  in  the  course,  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
methods  used  in  large  publishing  plants. 

The  Amsterdam  Printing  Exhibit. 

The  exhibit  of  printing  arranged  and  held  recently  by 
the  Study  Club  of  Amsterdam,  a  society  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  graphic  arts,  was  most  successful.  In  three 
days  the  e3chibit  was  visited  by  more  than  seven  hundred 
persons,  and  much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  work. 
A  considerable  number  of  specimens  were  from  America, 
and  we  show  herewith  a  reproduction  of  the  section  of 
American  work,  together  with  a  view  of  the  room  in  which 
it  was  exhibited. 


George  E.  Wray  Resigns. 

George  E.  Wray,  who  has  been  active  in  employers’ 
organization  movements  for  a  number  of  years,  more 
recently  with  the  Ben  Franklin  Club  of  Chicago,  has  ten¬ 
dered  his  resignation  as  secretary  of  that  body,  to  take 
effect  not  later  than  the  end  of  March.  Mr.  Wray,  who  has 
the  Englishman’s  passion  for  “  a  bit  of  land  to  worry 
about,”  will  likely  go  to  his  farm  in  Virginia.  At  least  he 
says  he  has  no  prospects  further  than  he  had  last  fall, 
when  he  decided  to  return  to  the  joys  of  rural  life  in  the 
glad  springtime  of  1912.  Mr.  Wray  formerly  was  editor  of 
the  Master  Printer,  and,  since  taking  up  his  residence  in 
Chicago,  has  been  editing  the  Ben  Franklin  Monthly. 

Private  Marking  for  Linotype  Slugs. 

Since  the  introduction  of  typesetting  machines,  linotype 
houses  have  suffered  considerably  from  loss  of  metal 
through  theft  and  error  in  shipment.  The  Machine  Com¬ 
position  Club  of  Chicago  has  adopted  a  scheme  for  the 
private  marking  of  slugs  by  having  the  em-quad  matrices 
impressed  with  a  steel  punch  having  the  initials  or  other- 
mark  of  each  concern  holding  membership  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Through  this  means  every  line  in  which  em-quad 
matrices  are  used  will  show  the  private  mark  of  some 
linotype  house. 

Since  the  introduction  of  this  method,  E.  M.  Keating, 
instructor  in  The  Inland  Printer’s  Linotype  School,  has 
suggested  what  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  scheme  for 


private  marking.  He  would  have  the  mold  caps,  between 
the  rib  grooves,  etched  with  initials,  or  other  identification- 
marks,  so  that  every  line,  and  not  merely  the  lines  with 
quads,  would  show  from  what  house  it  came.  At  the  same 
time  this  would  make  unnecessary  the  big  job  of  stamping 
ever-y  quad  as  it  comes  from  the  factory,  saving  labor  and 
expense,  and  insuring  more  desirable  results  in  the  tracing 
of  stolen  metal,  or  in  finding  its  owner  when  a  misshipment 
is  made. 

Rafter  Joins  Staff  of  Efficiency  Experts. 

Joseph  J.  Rafter,  one  of  the  best-known  printers  in 
the  country  and  former  estimate  editor  of  The  Inland 
Printer,  announces  his  connection  with  the  staff  of  Lee 
Crittenden  and  Edward  Hulse,  Incoi-porated.  This  staff  of 
efficiency  experts,  mechanical  engineers  and  printing  coun¬ 
sellors  makes  a  specialty  of  advice,  plans  and  specifications 
by  which  the  output  in  printing  and  lithogi’aphing  houses 
may  be  raised  and  the  costs  cut. 

Printers’  Union  Joins  Commerce  Club. 

According  to  the  News-Press,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
the  typographical  union  of  that  city  has  voted  to  take  out 
two  memberships  in  the  local  Commerce  Club.  Two  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  elected  to  hold  the  memberships  and  repre¬ 


sent  the  union  at  the  meetings  of  the  club.  “  Now  that  the 
printers  have  set  a  good  example,”  says  the  News-Press, 
“  locals  of  other  unions  are  expected  to  rush  into  line  with¬ 
out  much  delay.” 

He  Earns  His  Salary. 

At  a  reception  given  recently  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Lloyd  to  the  employees  of  the  Maqua  Printing  Company, 
Schenectady,  New  York,  W.  Maxon  read  “  Soliloquies  of 
the  Devil,”  from  The  Inland  Printer,  and  C.  E.  Benham 
brought  out  in  verse  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  is  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing-room,  has  one  or  two  little  things  to 
do  in  addition  to  drawing  his  salary.  “Ask  Mr.  Lloyd  ”  is 
the  title  of  the  poem  presented,  and  the  first  two  stanzas, 
which  follow,  relate  only  a  part  of  this  foreman’s  duties: 

When  we  have  our  little  troubles, 

And  our  big  ones,  sometimes,  too  — 

When  instruction  sheets  are  muddled 
So  we  don’t  know  what  to  do  — ■ 

There’s  a  sort  of  little  saying 
That  is  usually  employed 
In  all  cases  herein  noted. 

And  it  goes:  “Ask  Mr.  Lloyd!  ’’ 

When  you  can  not  find  a  galley 
Or  a  slide  to  put  one  in. 

When  the  lead  and  slug  rack’s  empty 
And  the  rule  case  getting  thin  — 

There’s  no  need  for  you  to  worry ; 

All  that  trouble  you’ll  avoid 
If  you’ll  shift  it  off  your  shoulders 
Onto  those  of  Mr.  Lloyd. 
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This  department  is  exclusively  for  paid  business  announcements  of  advertisers*  and  for  paid  descriptions  of  articles*  machinery 
and  products  recently  introduced  for  the  use  of  printers  and  the  printing  trades.  Responsibility  for  all  statements  published 

hereunder  rests  with  the  advertiser  solely. 


A  NEW  ULLMAN  BOOKLET. 

“  The  Sullmanco  Way  ”  is  the  title  of  a  neat,  bright  and 
snappy  ink  booklet  just  brought  out  by  the  Sigmund  Ull- 
man  Company,  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  Cincinnati.  The  object  of  this  book  is  summed  up 
in  the  foreword  —  “  To  make  it  easier  for  you  to  buy  ink, 
to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  sell  you,  to  cut  down  selling 
expenses,  and  give  you  the  benefit  in  the  best  value  for  your 
money  —  that’s  the  ‘  Sullmanco  Way.’  ” 

What  the  Sigmund  Ullman  Company  has,  in  fact, 
accomplished  is  a  method,  most  appropriately  called  the 
“  Sullmanco  Way,”  enabling  the  printer  to  get  almost  any 
effect  with  a  very  limited  series  of  colors.  Splendidly  illus¬ 
trated  and  embellished  by  the  use  of  type,  half-tones  and 
ad.-cuts  in  the  various  colors  and  in  numerous  combina¬ 
tions,  the  practicability  of  the  system  is  amply  demon¬ 
strated.  _ 


ECONOMY  IN  HANDLING  STOCK. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  output  of  a  producing 
establishment  are  determined  more  by  the  efficiency  of  its 
machinery  than  by  the  amount  of  it.  The  elimination  of 
one  operation  is  frequently  justification  for  sending  other¬ 
wise  fine  machinery  to  the  junk-pile.  In  a  printery  of  any 


Fig.  1. 


size  the  handling  of  stock  is  an  important  matter.  The  old- 
fashioned  method  was  very  expensive  and  involved  many 
handlings,  with  consequent  heavy  spoilage. 

A  few  years  ago  a  number  of  trucks  were  needed  in  an 
office  having  ten  or  fifteen  cylinder  presses.  Now  but  one 
truck  is  required  for  one  hundi’ed  and  fifty  platforms.  The 
change  has  passed  the  experimental  stage,  as  the  Miller 
Incline  Truck  has  been  on  the  market  for  three  years.  It 
has  earned  hearty  endorsement  from  some  of  the  most 
progressive  printers  in  the  country. 


The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Miller  Incline  Truck  is 
that  it  lifts  and  carries  by  applying  the  wedge  principle 
(see  Fig.  1).  When  operated  by  a  screw,  the  weight-lifting 
capacity  of  the  wedge  is  practically  unlimited. 

Used  in  conjunction  with  platforms,  tables  or  bins  rest¬ 
ing  on  legs,  there  is  a  great  saving  in  handling  and  the 


amount  of  equipment  required.  One  Miller  Incline  Truck 
will  take  care  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  platforms,  and, 
obviously,  that  is  much  cheaper  than  an  equal  number  of 
trucks.  When  platforms  with  detachable  legs  ai’e  not 
desired,  stationary  pipe-legs  may  be  used  (see  Fig.  2).  As 
the  illustration  shows,  the  truck  can  be  placed  under  the 
load  from  either  side  when  this  style  of  platform  is  used. 
This  truck  is  also  made  with  a  lever  attachment  (see 
Figs.  3  and  4) .  These  require  more  floor  and  aisle  space 
than  screw-equipped  trucks,  and  are  lacking  in  lifting 
power,  but  they  can  be  operated  more  quickly,  so  in  some 
cases  the  lever-operated  truck  is  a  good  buy.  The  material 
used  in  construction  is  of  the  most  durable  kind,  as  it  is 


Fig.  .3. 

made  to  carry  up  to  two  and  one-half  tons  and  is  unbreak¬ 
able  (see  Figs.  4  and  5).  The  body  is  not  cast  iron,  but  is 
made  of  good,  hard  3-inch  ash  and  oak,  well  fitted  and 
screwed  together,  with  the  corners  protected  by  angle  iron. 

The  quality  of  the  truck  is  reflected  in  the  quality  of  the 
houses  that  have  bought  it  and  are  using  it.  These  number 
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in  the  hundreds  and  among’  them  are  such  fine  concerns 
as  the  following’:  American  Lithographic  Company,  the 
Forbes  Lithographic  Company,  the  Butterick  Company,  the 
Scribner  Press,  the  De  Vinne  Press,  the  Ketterlinus  Litho¬ 
graphic  Company,  Sackett  &  Wilhelms,  Dill  &  Collins,  the 
Hampshire  Paper  Company,  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company,  the  Chicago  Examiner,  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  the  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company,  the  Stecher 
Lithographing  Company,  the  United  States  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  the  American  Type  Founders  Company,  the  Canadian 
Government,  the  American  Bank  Note  Company,  the 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  and  the  Bureau  of  Print¬ 
ing,  Manila,  P.  I. 


Fig.  4. 


A  book  of  testimonials  might  be  compiled,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  glad  to  furnish  them  to  prospective  buyers, 
but  we  will  be  content  with  reproducing  one.  It  is  from 
the  well-known  house  of  J.  J.  Little  &  Ives,  of  New  York, 
and  is  as  follows : 


Fig.  5. 


“  In  response  to  your  [the  Miller  Incline  Truck  Com¬ 
pany]  inquiry,  would  say  that  we  are  using  your  incline 
trucks  throughout  our  plant,  and  are  glad  to  give  our  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  it  as  an  aid  in  the  manufacture  of  books. 

“  From  paper-stock  received  from  the  mill,  to  the  com¬ 
pleted  book,  we  find  that  we  can  handle  our  work  with 
greater  flexibility  and  more  uniformity  and  compactness. 

“  It  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  old  method,  because 
of  the  fact  that  an  unlimited  number  of  platforms  can  be 


used,  and,  when  not  needed,  ten  or  more  can  be  stacked  in  a 
floor-space  now  occupied  by  one  old-style  truck. 

“  There  is  also,  no  doubt,  a  great  saving  in  spoilage,  as 
compared  to  the  usual  method  of  rehandling  sheet  stock. 
We  find  also  that  special  receptacles  constructed  to  hold 
maps,  plates  and  other  inserts,  used  in  the  bindery,  can  be 
placed  upon  the  platforms,  and  easily  conveyed  from  one 


Fig.  6. 


location  to  another,  when  required.  It  is  in  fact  in  line 
with  the  modern  methods  in  manufacturing  economies,  now 
being  so  generally  adopted  by  progressive  manufacturers.” 
The  Miller  Incline  Truck  Company  fully  protects  buyers 
of  its  trucks,  as  the  company’s  patents  cover  both  screw  and 
lever  attachments,  and  the  Industrial  Surety  Company  will 
prosecute  all  those  who  infringe  on  the  truck  company’s 
rights.  _ 

CLEARWATER  BOOK. 

The  Union  Card  &  Paper  Company  is  distributing  to 
the  trade  portfolio  samples  of  Clearwater  Book  Antique 
Finish,  made  in  Holyoke  by  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company.  Clearwater  Book  has  the  proportionate  blending 
of  spun  and  unspun  fibers  to  produce  a  bulky  yet  well-knit 
sheet  of  book-paper.  The  color  is  distinctive,  pleasing  and 
easy  to  the  eye,  and  it  does  not  have  the  hard,  uncom¬ 
promising  character  of  the  cheap  woody  papers.  Designed 
for  “  style  ”  paper,  yet  at  a  moderate  price,  Clearwater 
Book  provides  a  medium  for  the  advertiser  and  publisher 
that  is  at  once  adequate  and  conservative. 


A  HANDY  ADVERTISING  RULER. 

The  Western  States  Envelope  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  is  sending  out  a  very  neat  looking  ruler  made 
of  wood  veneer  with  brass  edges.  Besides  the  inch  scale 
and  advertisement,  the  ruler  has  a  number  of  tables  show¬ 
ing-  various  sizes  of  envelopes  and  the  stock  they  cut  from 
to  advantage.  The  following  valuable  item  is  from  the 
company’s  catalogue  and  price-list  No.  4: 

“  To  figure  the  paper  in  an  open-end,  center-seam  envel¬ 
ope,  double  the  width  and  add  a  full  %  inch,  which  gives 
you  one  dimension.  To  secure  the  other  dimension,  add  the 
length  of  the  envelope  to  the  length  of  the  flap,  plus  1  inch, 
which  gives  you  the  other  dimension.  For  instance,  sup¬ 
pose  this  envelope  to  be  9  by  12  inches  with  a  2-inch  flap. 
Doubling  the  width,  9  inches,  and  adding  one-half  inch, 
equals  18%  inches.  Adding  the  length  of  the  flap,  2  inches, 
to  the  length  of  the  envelope,  12  inches,  plus  1  inch,  equals 
15  inches.  The  paper  necessary  to  make  this  envelope  is 
15  by  18%  inches.  Almost  all  center-seam,  open-end  envel¬ 
opes  are  figured  in  this  manner.” 
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THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


WANT  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices  for  tliis  department:  40  cents  for  each  ten  words  or  less;  inini- 
nunn  charge,  80  cents.  Under  “  Situations  Wanted,”  2.3  cents  for  each  ten 
words  or  less ;  inininuini  charge,  50  cents.  Address  to  be  counted.  Price 
invariably  the  same  whether  one  or  more  insertions  are  taken.  Cash  mus 
accompany  the  order.  The  insertion  of  ads.  received  in  Chicago 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  month  preceding  publication  not  guar¬ 
anteed.  We  can  not  send  copies  free  to  classified  advertisers. 


BOOKS. 


Address  all  Communications  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 


New  York  Office:  Tribune  building.  City  Hall  square. 


VoL.  XLVIII.  I^IARCH,  1912.  No.  6 


The  Inland  Printer  is  issued  promptly  on  the  first  of  each  month.  It 
aims  to  furnish  the  latest  and  most  autlioritative  information  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  printing  trades  and  allied  industries.  Contributions  are 
solicited  and  prompt  remittance  made  for  all  acceptable  matter. 


SIMPLEX  TYPE  COMPUTER-  by  .J.  L.  Kclman.  Tells  instantly  the  number 
of  picas  or  enis  tliere  are  in  any  width,  and  the  number  of  lines  per  inch 
in  length  of  any  typo,  from  o%  to  12  point.  Gives  accurately  and  quickly 
the  number  of  ems  contained  in  any  size  of  composition,  either  by  picas  or 
square  inches,  in  all  the  different  sizes  of  body-type,  and  the  nearest 
appro.xiraate  weight  of  metal  per  1,000  ems,  if  set  by  linotype  or  monotype 
machine.  Price,  $1.50.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY’,  Chicago. 


YEST-POCKET  MANUAL  OF  PRINTING,  a  full  and  concise  explanation  of 
the  technical  points  in  the  printing  trade,  for  ttie  use  of  the  printer  and 
Ills  patrons  ;  contains  rules  for  punctuation  and  capitalization,  style,  marlc- 
ing  proof,  make-up  of  book,  sizes  of  books,  sizes  of  the  untrinnned  leaf, 
number  of  words  in  a  siiuare  inch,  diagrams  of  imposition  and  mucli  other 
valuable  information  not  always  at  hano  when  wanted ;  50  cents.  THE 

INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

One  year,  $3.00;  six  months.  $l.SO,  payable  always  in  advance. 
Sample  copies.  30  Cents  ;  none  free. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  by  express,  draft,  money  order  or  registered 
letter.  Make  all  remittances  payable  to  The  Inland  Printer  Company. 
When  Subscriptions  Expire,  the  magazine  is  discontinued  unless  a  renewal 
is  received  previous  to  the  publication  of  the  following  issue.  Subscribers 
will  avoid  any  delay  in  the  receipt  of  the  first  copy  of  ttieir  renewal  by 
remitting  promptly. 

Foreign  Subscriptions. —  To  Canada,  postage  prepaid,  three  dollars  and 
sixty  cents ;  to  all  other  countries  within  the  postal  union,  postage  pre¬ 
paid,  three  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents,  or  sixteen  shillings,  per  annum 
in  advance.  Make  foreign  money  orders  payable  to  The  Inland  Printer 
Company.  No  foreign  postage  stamps  accepted. 

Important. —  Foreign  money  orders  received  in  the  United  States  do  not 
bear  tlie  name  of  the  sender.  Foreign  subscribers  should  be  careful  to 
send  letters  of  advice  at  same  time  remittance  is  sent,  to  insure  proper 
credit. 

Single  copies  may  be  obtained  from  all  news-dealers  and  typefounders 
throughout  tlie  United  States  and  Canada,  and  subscriptions  may  be  made 
through  the  same  agencies 

Patrons  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  us  the  names  of  responsible  news¬ 
dealers  who  do  not  keep  it  on  sale. 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Furnished  on  application.  The  value  of  The  Inland  Printer  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium  is  unquestioned.  The  character  of  the  advertisements  now 
in  its  columns,  and  the  number  of  them,  tell  the  whole  story.  Circulation 
considered,  it  is  the  cheapest  trade  journal  in  the  United  States  to  advertise 
in.  Advertisements,  to  secure  insertion  in  the  issue  of  any  month,  sliould 
reach  this  office  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  preceding. 


In  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  purchasers,  advertisers  of  novelties, 
advertising  devices,  and  all  cash-with-order  goods,  are  required  to  satisfy 
the  management  of  this  journal  of  their  intention  to  fulfil  honestly  tlie 
offers  in  their  advertisements,  and  to  that  end  samples  of  the  thing  or  things 
advertised  must  accompany  the  application  for  advertising  space. 

The  Inland  Printer  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  advertisement  for 
cause. 


FOREIGN  AGENTS. 

^Y.  H.  Beers,  40  St.  John  street,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 

John  Hadddn  &  Co.,  Bouverie  House,  Salisbury  square,  Fleet  street,  London, 
E.  C.,  England. 

Raithby,  Lawrence  &  Co.  (Limited),  He  Montfort  Press,  Leicester.  England. 

Raithby.  Lawrence  &  Co.  (Limited),  Thanet  House,  231  Strand,  London, 
\V.  C.,  England. 

Penrose  &  Co.,  109  Farringdon  Road,  London,  E.  C.,  England. 

IY.ai.  D.awson  &  Sons,  Cannon  House,  Breams  buildings,  London,  E.  C., 
England. 

Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons  (Limited),  General  Agents,  Melbourne,  Sydney  and 
.■\delaide,  Australia. 

Alex.  Cowan  &  Sons  (Limited),  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

F.  T.  IYimble  &  Co.,  87  Clarence  street,  Sydney,  N.  S.  IV. 

G.  Hedbler,  Niirnbergerstrasse  18,  Leipsic,  Germany. 

H.  Calmels,  150  Boulevard  du  Montparnasse,  Paris,  France. 

John  Dickinson  &  Co.  (Limited),  Cape  Town  and  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa. 

Jean  \’an  Overstraeten.  3  me  Villa  Hermosa,  Brussels,  Belgium. 


“  COST  OF  PRINTING,”  by  F".  IV.  Baltes,  presents  a  system  of  accounting 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  many  years,  is  suitable  for 
large  or  small  printing-offices,  and  is  a  safeguard  against  errors,  omissions  or 
losses ;  its  use  makes  it  absolutely  certain  that  no  work  can  pass  through 
the  office  without  being  charged,  and  its  actual  cost  in  all  details  shown. 
74  pages,  0%  by  10  inches,  cloth,  $1.50.  THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COM¬ 
PANY,  Chicago. 


TO  LOVERS  OF  .\RT  PRINTING  —  A  limited  edition  of  200  numbered 
copies  of  Gray’s  “  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,”  designed, 
hand-lettered  and  illuminated  in  water-colors  by  F\  J.  Trezise.  Printed 
from  plates  on  imported  liand-made  paper  and  durably  and  artistically 
bound.  Price,  boxed,  $2  postpaid.  THE  INL.VNl)  PRINTER  CO..  Chicago. 


PRICES  FOR  PRINTING,  by  F.  AY.  Baltes.  Complete  cost  system  and 
selling  jirices.  Adaiitcd  to  any  locality.  Pocket  size.  $1  by  mail. 
THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


F'OR  S.ALE  —  Splendid  printing  plant,  3  cylinders,  4  jobbers,  invoice 
$20,000,  less  than  five  years  old,  in  one  of  the  best  cities  of  80.000  in 
tlie  Middle  West ;  doing  business  $30,000  per  annum ;  owner  wishes  to 
give  entire  time  to  publishing  business,  and  would  give  contract  to  buyer  for 
$12,000  to  $15,000  per  annum  ;  part  of  ])urchase  could  lie  iiaid  in  print¬ 
ing  ;  will  boar  rigid  investigation  —  a  fine-  opportunity  for  a  live  man  with 
cash,  hustle  and  ambition.  C  703. 


SE.VTTLFl,  WASHINGTON  —  Complete  iirinting,  bookbinding,  loose-leaf 
manufacturing  plant ;  well-established  trade  throughout  entire  North¬ 
west.  with  count}',  banks,  largest  corporations,  as  customers ;  sliowing  a 
splendid  net  profit  each  inontli ;  controlling  interest  fids  plant  for  sale; 
only  reason  for  selling  on  account  of  poor  healtli.  .Address  LFIAVIS  SE.ARS, 
Seattle. 


AY  .ANTED  —  An  energetic,  up-to-date  compositor  or  pressman  to  take  ons- 
third  ownership  share  in  well-established  and  well-ctiidpped  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  printing-oHice  that  lias  proved  vciy  profitable  to  present  owner,  who 
wishes  to  retire,  having  gained  a  competency  in  it  within  five  years ;  good 
income  guaranteed  to  able,  industrious  man ;  $1,3(11)  required ;  closest 

investigation  courted.  C  681. 


TWO  I’UHLIC.ATIONS  —  cue  a  monthly,  other  weekly  —  both  devoted  to 
outdoor  sports;  also  12  clotli-bonnd  books  along  similar  lines;  busi¬ 
ness  .shows  better  than  12  per  cent  net  profit  for  jiast  5  years,  file  year 
of  1911  sliowing  greatest  profit;  thorougli  investigation  if  you  mean  Ijnsi- 
noss  ;  half  interest  for  $35,(100.  C  710. 


F’OR  S-ALF',  —  Complete  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  printers’  rollers; 

owing  to  discontinuance  of  that  part  of  our  business  we  will  offer  the 
plant  at  .r  low  price  to  effect  sale ;  complete  inventory,  with  prices,  will 
bo  supplied  upon  request.  BARNHAliT  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  AVash- 
ington,  D.  C. 


F'OR  S-ALF.  —  Good,  paying  newspaper  in  paradise  spot  of  southeastern 
AA'isconsin  ;  good  farms,  lakes,  high  school,  etc.  ;  property  has  office 
building  and  a  dwelling;  will  sell  whole  or  newspaper  alone,  as  party  may 
desire;  perhaps  one  chance  in  a  lifetime;  answer  at  once.  C  674. 


TO  PUBIjISHERS  —  Five  .A-1  operators,  owning  live  up-to-date  machines, 
wish  some  place  to  locate  —  anywhere  in  U.  S. —  preferabix'  the  North¬ 
west  ;  can  set  yonr  type  cheaper  on  contract  tlian  }  ou  can  own  machines  ; 
save  ,von  niucii  worry  and  trouble  ;  let  us  convince  you.  C  698. 


Megill’s  Patent 

SPRING  TONGUE  GAUGE  PINS 

$1.20  per  doz.  with  extra  tongues 


MEGILL’S  PATENT 

Automatic  Register  Gauge 


Megill’s  Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP  GAUGES 

$1  .25  set  of  3  with  extra  tongues 


QUICK  ON 


automatically  sets  sheets  to  perfect  register.  Applies  instantly  to 
any  make  of  popular  job  press.  No  fitting.  Great  in  efficiency. 
Method  of  attaching  does  not  interfere  with  raising  tympan.  Only 
$4.80. 

E.  L.  MEGILL,  Pat.  and  Mfr. 

60  Duane  Street  NEW  YORK 

From  us  or  your  dealer.  Free  booklets. 
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“  $250  IN  INCREASED  BUSINESS  so  far,  thanks  to  your  idea  !  ”  writes  a 
Missouri  printer.  I  can  increase  any  printer’s  income  sindlarly,  but  I 
am  interested  onlv  in  good  printers.  Write  me  on  your  letter-head. 
HOWARD  O'BRIEN,  907  Rector  bldg.,  Chicago. 


WE  WANT  good  newspaper  men  to  send  to  live  western  Canadian  towns, 
where  the  merchants  are  anxious  to -have  a  paper  and  good  advertising 
patronage  guaranteed.  For  full  particulars,  write  to  MILLER  &  RICHARD, 
123  Princess  st.,  Winnipeg. 


FOR  S.\LE  —  Well-equipped  printing  plant  with  good  established  business 
at  Shelby,  Richland  Co..  Ohio ;  must  be  sold  soon  by  reason  of  death 
of  one  of  the  managers ;  call  on  or  address  C.  J.  .-VNDERSON,  Shelby,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  —  Half  interest  in  linotype  plant  of  3'  machines ;  fine  equipment 
and  a  money-maker ;  located  in  best  city  in  United  States  of  its  size ; 
best  of  reasons  for  selling.  C  706. 


FOR  S.\LE  —  On  account  of  death  of  owner,  printing  plant  in  Chicago ; 

will  sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  MRS.  McKlNNEA",  3639  McLean  av  , 
Chicago. 


FOR  S.-tLE  —  Modern  book,  job  and  railroad-ticket  printing  plant  in  a 
large  eastem  city ;  plenty  of  work  ;  must  sell  quickly.  0  689. 


Publishing. 


HIGH-GR.\DE  technical  monthly  in  building  field  can  be  bought  for  $15,000. 
HARRIS-DIBBLE  COMPANY,  Masonic  bldg..  New  York  city. 


ENGRAVING  METHODS. 


ANYBODY  CAN  MAKE  CUTS  with  my  simple  transferring  and  etching 
process ;  nice  cuts  from  prints,  drawings,  photos  are  easily  and  quicki.v 
made  by  the  unskilled  on  common  sheet  zinc ;  price  of  process,  $1  ;  all 
material  costs  at  any  drug  store,  about  75  cents.  Circular  and  specimens 
for  stamp.  THOMAS  M.  DAY,  Box  12,  Windfall,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 


FOR  S.4LE  —  50  cents  on  the  dollar ;  1  42-inch  Fuller  feeder  for  ruling 
machine ;  1  rotary  board  cutter ;  also  some  bargains  in  multiplex 
punches,  perforators,  wire-stitchers,  etc. ;  answer  quick.  R.AYFIELD- 
DAHLY  COMP.4NY,  720-722  S.  Clark  st.,  Chicago  ;  phone,  Harrison  7119. 


FOR  S.4LE  —  One  converi  ilile  monotype  sorts  caster,  as  good  as  new,  includ¬ 
ing  extra  molds  for  6,  8,  10,  12  point  and  lull  set  display  matrix  molds 
and  some  matrices ;  only  reason  for  selling,  want  to  install  a  Thompson 
typecaster ;  will  accept  50  per  cent  of  inventory  cost  for  quick  action.  C  720. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  practically  new  folder,  used  only  about  16  weeks,  in  perfect 
condition,  at  a  bargain  price ;  well  adapted  tor  newspaper,  magazine 
and  job  work.  For  further  particulars,  address  BERN.4RD  MOSCHNER, 
Clyde,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain:  1  35  by  47  4-roller  2-revolution  Whitlock  cylin¬ 
der  ;  1  41  by  52  Premier  Whitlock  cylinder ;  presses  now  running  in 

good  condition.  KNOXVILLE  PRINTING  &  BOX  CO.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE  —  Two  No.  3  and  one  No.  5  linotype  machines,  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled  ;  cheap  for  cash,  or  very  liberal  terms  if  desired.  E.  GREEN- 
B.4UM,  157  William  st..  New  York.  Tel.,  Beekman  5430. 


FOR  S.4LE  —  Campbell  2-revolution  job  and  book  press,  bed  3314  by  41; 

cylinder  trip,  table  and  screw  distribution,  front  delivery,  four  rollers ; 
in  best  condition;  price,  $700;  Address  C.  W.  AD.4MS,  Vincennes,  Ind. 


BOOKBINDERS’  MACHINERY  —  Rebuilt  Nos.  3  and  4  Smyth  book-sewing 
machines,  thoroughly  overhauled  and  in  first-class  order.  JOSEPH  E. 
SMYTH,  634  Federal  st.,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE  —  One  Model  No.  1  Linotype,  No.  1112,  and  one  Canadian  Lino¬ 
type,  No.  M-3204  ;  both  in  good  condition.  SYDNEY  POST  PUBLISH¬ 
ING  CO.,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  Canada. 


MODEL  2  LINOTYPE  FOR  SALE  —  Complete,  with  two  magazines,  con¬ 
taining  10  and  11  point  matrices.  WALKER,  EVANS  &  COGGSWELL, 
5  Broad  st..  Charleston,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE  —  New  No.  4  Model  Linotype,  complete  with  motor,  four  maga¬ 
zines,  6,  8,  10  and  12  point  matrices,  Rogers  tabular  attachment.  C  638. 


LINOTYPES  FOR  SALE  —  Three  Model  1  Linotypes.  Address  RICHMOND 
PRESS,  INC.,  Governor  and  Ross  sts.,  Richmond,  Ya. 


FOR  S.4LE  —  At  a  bargain,  cash  or  time,  complete  three-press  job  plant ; 

business  established ;  other  interests  demand  our  entire  attention. 
BATTLE  CREEK  SALES  BOOK  COMPANY,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


LINOTYPES  FOR  S.4LE  ■ — One  Model  No.  3,  No.  7442,  and  one  Model  No. 

5,  No.  10797,  with  motors,  extra  assortment  of  two-letter  matrices. 
FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO.,  430  West  Main  st.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE  —  Several  Nos.  9K  and  lOK  Cottrell  two-revolution  flat-bed 
presses,  complete  with  Fuller  automatic  feeders ;  can  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  New  York  city.  0  380. 


HELP  WANTED. 


Artists. 


WANTED  —  A  first-class  designer,  by  a  well-established  engraving  house 
in  the  Middle  West ;  state  experience.  C  679. 


Compositors. 


WANTED  —  Job  compositor  ■ —  man  of  originality  and  taste ;  to  the  right 
man  will  pay  the  right  price ;  eight-hour  office ;  submit  samples  of 
work  and  state  salary  wanted  ;  resort  climate.  C  699. 


WANTED  —  Four  first-class  printers  ;  steady  work  ;  union.  FT.  WAYNE 
PRTG.  CO.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


Engravers. 


WANTED  —  A  live,  practical  photoengraver ;  an  up-to-date,  excellently 
equipped  plant,  in  a  middle  western  city  of  70,000  wants  a  hustler  as 
foreman  for  its  engraving  department ;  one  who  can  handle  men  and  pro¬ 
duce  results  can  earn  $35  a  week  and  a  steady  job.  Address  C  675. 


SEVER.4L  young  retouchers  and  designers,  half-tone  finishers,  proofers, 
printers  and  zinc  etchers  for  northwestern  concern ;  good  opportunity 
to  work  into  colorwork  for  finishers  and  proofers ;  give  all  particulars  in 
first  letter.  C  713. 


Estimators. 


W-4NTED  —  Young  man  for  estimating  in  large  folding  paper-box  factory 
within  100  miles  of  Chicago;  should  be  familiar  with  colorwork  and 
able  to  handle  correspondence.  C  721. 


Foremen. 


PRINTING  4L4NAGER  WANTED  —  The  controlling  interest  in  a 
large,  dividend-paying  corporation,  located  in  the  East,  enjoying 
a  national  reputation  for  superior  product  in  fine  commercial  adver¬ 
tising,  catalogue  and  color  printing,  seeks  a  man  of  large  and  proven 
ability,  practical  in  all  departments,  familiar  with  estimating, 
advanced  cost  system,  and  with  artistic  instinct  or  training,  a  good 
correspondent,  temperate,  moral  and  of  high  integrit\- ;  in  fact,  only 
a  successful,  practical  man  will  be  considered  for  this  position  ;  full 
particulars  of  past  record  must  accompany  application,  which  will  be 
treated  in  strict  confidence ;  an  interview  will  be  arranged  for  after 
careful  consideration ;  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  large  interest  in 
this  corporation  may  be  arranged  if  successful  and  mutually  satis¬ 
factory.  C  694. 


AN  INCORPOR.4TED  printing  company  in  central  New  York  wants  the 
services  of  a  superintendent  competent  in  handling  fine  catalogue  and 
book  work.  The  present  business  demands  an  increase  in  equipment,  and  a 
man  willing  to  invest  is  preferred.  .4n  opportunity  tor  a  live  wire  to 
hitch  up  to  a  thriving,  hustling  business.  C  687. 


SUPERINTENDENT  —  Medium-sized  printing  plant,  well  located,  doing 
considerable  catalogue  work  ;  initial  salary,  $35  weekly ;  advancement , 
give  full  information  in  first  letter.  WESTERN  REFERENCE  &  BOND 
ASSN.,  605  Scarritt  bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WANTED  —  Composing-room  foreman  —  man  with  all-around  experience 
that  can  O.  K.  proofs  and  take  charge  —  not  necessarily  an  artist,  but 
man  of  executive  abilit.v,  who  can  handle  men  and  the  front  end  in  absence 
of  the  proprietor ;  work  is  largely  special  ruling  and  tariff  work ;  best- 
equipped  plant  in  the  West;  close  to  Indianapolis ;  salary  to  suit  the  man 
if  he  can  deliver.  BOX  580,  Lebanon,  Ind. 


WANTED  —  Working  foreman  composing-room  in  a  union  shop,  running 
cylinder  and  six  jobbers,  in  a  southern  city,  who  would  like  to  take  an 
interest  in  a  well-established  and  money-making  printing-office ;  references 
required  and  steady  work  for  the  right  man.  C  621. 


WANTED  —  Assistant  superintendent  for  large  printing  plant  and  bindery 
in  western  Canada.  Must  be  thoroughly  capable  of  handling  foremen  in 
all  departments  and  all  classes  of  work.  Also  honest,  temperate  and  a  hus¬ 
tler.  -Address,  stating  salary  and  experience,  C  599. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  foreman  to  read  proof,  paste  dummy,  boss  four 
printers ;  must  have  education  and  ginger ;  $30  a  week ;  old,  estab¬ 

lished  weekly,  nearly  100,000  circulation.  C  692. 


Layout  Man. 


LAYOUT  M.4N  W.4NTED  —  We  want  man  who  can  make  layouts  and 
dummies  for  booklets,  folders,  newspaper  and  magazine  adv'ertisements, 
selecting  the  type,  colors,  paper,  bindings,  etc.,  for  his  idea,  in  cooperation 
with  our  copy  staff ;  it  he  is  capable  of  handling  retouching,  lettering, 
etc.,  he  will  be  more  valuable  than  otherwise;  in  answering  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  please  forward  samples  of  work  that  you  have  done,  together  with 
a  statement  of  your  present  employment,  references  and  how  much  salary 
you  want  for  work  similar  to  that  described  above.  C  619. 


Pressmen. 


W.4NTED  —  -Assistant  Harris  pressman,  experienced  on  15  bj'  IS  two-color 
automatic ;  no  other  need  apply ;  steadv  work  day  or  night.  M.  M. 
ROTHSCHILD,  INC.,  711  S.  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PRESSM.4N  —  C.vlinder  ;  good,  all-around  man,  on  black  and  color  ;  must 
be  steady  and  reliable.  C  710. 


Salesmen. 


WANTED  —  A  printing  salesman  who  controls  an  established  trade  in  big- 
edition  jobwork,  and  who  can  dig  up  a  lot  nrore ;  he  must  be  big 
enough  to  run  the  business,  aird  keep  it  running ;  to  such  a  man  I  can 
offer  the  best  opportunity  of  his  life ;  no  cash  is  required  ;  ability  is  what 
I’m  after,  but  it  must  be  proved ;  negotiations  confidential :  write  me 
to-day  —  but  don’t  expect  a  reply  unless  you  give  me  detailed  facts  from 
which  1  can  size  you  up.  C  677. 


WANTED  —  A  solicitor  who  can  estimate  on  catalogue  and  general  print¬ 
ing  ;  only  the  verv  highest-class  men  need  applv.  BEN  FR.ANKLIN 
CLUB,  102  Bell  bloek,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Stoneman. 


AN  ESPECIALLY  GOOD  OPENING  in  the  South  for  a  good  stoneman, 
who  will  be  expected  to  serve  four  or  five  cylinder  presses,  in  high-class 
commercial-printing  establishment ;  union  office ;  the  right  man  can  obtain 
a  good  position  at  'nil  scale  or  over  if  competent ;  must  be  steady,  sober 
and  of  good  character.  C  671. 
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INSTRUCTION. 


A  BEGINNER  oh  the  Mergenthaler  will  find  the  THALER  KEYBOARD 
invaluable ;  the  operator  out  of  practice  will  find  it  just  tlie  thing  he 
needs ;  exact  touch,  bell  announces  finish  of  line ;  22-page  instruction  book. 
When  ordering,  state  which  layout  you  want  —  No.  1,  without  fractions ; 
No.  2,  two-letter  with  commercial  fractions,  two-letter  without  commercial 
fractions,  standard  Junior,  German.  THALER  KEYBOARD  COMPANY,  505 
“  P  ”  st.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  also  all  agencies  Mergcnthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Company.  Price,  $5. 


EMPIRE  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL,  419  First  av.  (near  24th 
st.).  New  York  city.  Day  and  evening  classes;  seven  Linotypes;  school 
exclusively ;  lesson  sheets ;  employment  bureau ;  six  weeks,  $50 ;  eight 
weeks,  $65  ;  twelve  weeks,  $80.  Further  particulars,  call  or  write. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


Advertising  Department. 


WANTED  —  Position  in  advertising  department  in  some  office  in  the  East ; 
e.xperience  in  country  offices.  WM.  LANDBACK,  JR.,  Dushore,  Pa. 

Artists. 


CARTOONIST,  good  on  politics;  have  ability  to  take  full  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  department ;  can  manage  small  city  or  assist  in  management  of 
metropolitan  paper ;  fair  salary  until  I  prove  my  worth.  SUCCESS,  328 
11th  av..  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Dookbinders. 


WANTED  —  A  position  as  forwarder  by  a  young  man  (23),  7  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  first-class  job  shop,  can  do  cutting ;  reference ;  go  anywhere. 

W.  H.  MORRIS,  941  Northampton  st.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

FOREMANSHIP  of  a  catalogue  or  edition  bindery  desired  by  a  capable  man 
on  folding-machines  and  other  work ;  able  to  handle  help  efficiently ; 

good  references  if  in  need  of  an  up-to-date  man.  C  700. 

BOOKBINDER  —  First-class  man  ;  finisher,  stamper,  marbler  and  forwarder, 
both  blank-book  and  edition,  experienced  at  loose-leaf  binders  also,  wants 

position  ;  West  preferred.  O  715. 

BINDERY  FOREMAN,  competent  in  all  branches ;  good  mechanical  and 
executive  ability ;  good  manager  of  help ;  strictly  sober,  wants  position 

anywhere.  C  459. 

SITUATION  WANTED  —  All-around  forwarder,  with  one  year’s  experience 
finishing,  desires  position;  no  objection  to  location.  C  709. 

WANTED  —  Position  as  bindery  manager  or  foreman  by  man  with  expe¬ 
rience  ;  any  location ;  A-1  references.  C  718. 

SITUATION  WANTED  by  all-around  bookbinder  and  finisher,  wishes  change ; 
West  preferred.  C  712. 

BINDERY  FOREM.IN,  experienced,  energetic  result-producer,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion.  C  465. 


Foremen. 


SITUATION  WANTED  as  superintendent  by  a  practical  man  who  is  clean, 
forceful,  energetic  and  reliable ;  shop  and  office  experience ;  familiar 
with  costs,  estimating  and  modem  methods.  C  701. 


Miscellaneous. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  competent  man  with  over  ten  years’  experience 
as  a  printer  and  binder,  last  two  years  as  manager ;  married,  strictly 
temperate;  position  with  prospect  of  advancement  preferred.  C  707. 


Operators  and  Machinists. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  linotype  operator  by  printer  of  30  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  20  years  as  operator,  on  all  classes  of  work ;  absolutely  compe¬ 
tent  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity ;  references,  any  firm  for  whom  I 
have  worked ;  expect  steady  work  and  best  wages ;  nothing  else  consid¬ 
ered ;  present  salary,  $30  week.  C  704. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST-OPERATOR  desires  location  with  evening  news¬ 
paper,  northern  Illinois  or  Wisconsin  ;  experienced  with  machine,  com¬ 
petent  operator,  two  or  three  machines  preferred ;  reliable ;  union ; 
married.  C  702. 


LADY  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  wants  position  April  1 ;  nonunion ;  refer 
ences.  C  705. 


Pressmen. 


SITUATION  WANTED  by  young,  married  man,  23  years  old,  as  cylinder 
pressman ;  don’t  smoke,  drink  or  chew ;  nothing  less  than  $20  per 
week  considered.  Address  H.  S.  NICHOLSON,  960  Chouteau  av.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


FOREMAN  —  Practical,  15  years’  experience  on  highest-grade  presswork ; 

now  in  Chicago ;  position  must  be  in  Chicago  or  New  York  city ; 
nothing  less  than  $40  considered.  C.  B.,  647  Dearborn  av.,  Chicago. 

DUPLEX  PRESSMAN,  twelve-page,  A-1,  five  years’  experience;  10  years’ 
experience,  cylinder  and  job  presses ;  sober  and  reliable ;  married. 
C  695. 


SIUATION  WANTED  —  Pressman,  A-1  cylinder,  8  years’  experience  on 
high-grade  work ;  union ;  sober  and  reliable ;  address,  stating  particu¬ 
lars,  C  685. 


PRESSMAN  —  Good  commercial  or  cylinder,  wishes  position  ;  can  come  at 
once ;  no  boozer  or  cigarette  smoker ;  state  wages,  union  or  nonunion. 
C  722. 


Salesmen. 


GENERAL  OR  SALE,S  M.ANAGER  desires  connection  with  printing-house 
doing  the  better  class  of  work ;  dozen  years’  experience  in  printing  trade 
as  accountant,  credit  and  sales  manager,  cost  systems,  catalogues,  sales 
schedules  and  advertising ;  can  help  on  estimating  and  establishing  sta¬ 
tioner}'  or  special  lines;  now  employed.  C  714. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE  —  Smyth  casemaker,  Crawley  rounder  and  backer 
and  other  bookbinding  machinery.  Address,  witli  full  particulars  and 
prices,  LOTOS  ADVERTISING  CO.,  Room  509,  17  Madison  av..  New  York 
city. _ 

WANTED  —  For  cash,  Harris  automatic  two-color  press,  15  by  18.  Address, 
stating  age  of  press  and  condition  and  lowest  price.  M.  M.  ROTHS¬ 
CHILD,  711  S.  Dearborn  st.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE  a  good  stapling-machine  or  wire-stitcher ;  also 
automatic  card  press ;  state  lowest  prices.  CROWN  PRINTING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Columbia  City,  Ind. 


WANTED  —  A  small,  secondhand  lithograph  press ;  write  full  particulars, 
size,  make  and  price,  etc.  C  669. 


BUSINESS  DIRECTORY. 


Advertising  Blotters. 


PRINT  BLOTTERS  for  yourself  —  the  best  advertising  medium  for  printers. 

We  furnish  handsome  color  plates,  strong  wording  and  complete  “  lay¬ 
out  ”  ■ —  new  design  each  month.  Write-to-day  for  free  samples  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  CHAS.  L.  STILES,  230  N.  3d  st.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  8-12 


Bookbinders’  and  Printers*  Machinery. 


DEXTER  POLDER  COMPANY,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.  Folding  machines,  auto¬ 
matic  feeders  for  presses,  folders  and  ruling  machines.  2-12 


WANTED  —  A  dnim  cylinder  press  that  will  take  a  sheet  not  less  than 
28  by  42  ;  it  must  register  for  colorwork.  THE  R.  F.  WINTERS  SIGN 
&  NOVELTY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WANTED — -8  by  12,  or  over,  Gordon  press;  must  be  in  perfect  condition 
and  cheap.  W.  W.  MENN,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 


Case-making  and  Embosslnil. 


SHEPARD,  THE  H.  0.,  CO.,  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  Write  for  esti¬ 
mates.  1-13 


Chase  Manufacturers. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Electric-welded  steel 
chases  for  job  and  cylinder  presses.  7-12 


Coated  Paper  Manufacturers. 


NEW  YORK  COATED  PAPER  CO.,  Passaic,  N.  J.  Our  specialty:  Embossed, 
trade-mark  and  waterproof  surface  coated  and  printed  papers,  in  1,  2 
and  3  colors,  for  bookbinders,  blank-book,  box,  leather  goods,  suit-case  and 
trunk  manufacturers,  etc.  3-12 


Copper  and  Zinc  Prepared  for  Half-tone  and  Zinc  Etching. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  COPPER  PLATE  COMPANY,  THE,  116  Nassau  st.. 

New  York;  610  Federal  st.,  Chicago;  Mermod-Jaccard  bldg.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Satin-finish  plates.  6-12 

Cost  Systems  and  Installations. 


COST  SYSTEMS  designed  and  installed  to  meet  every  condition  in  tlie 
grapic  trades.  Write  for  booklet,  “  The  Science  of  Cost  Finding.” 
THE  ROBERT  S.  DENHAM  CO.,  342  Caxton  bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  10-12 


Counters. 


HART,  R.  A.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Counters  for  job  presses.  .\lso  paper 
joggers,  “  Giant  ”  Gordon  press-brakes.  Printers’  fonn  trucks.  5-12 


Electrotypers  and  Stereotypers. 


II.  F.  McCAFFERTY  CO.,  nickeltyping  and  fine  half-tone  work.  141  East 
25th  st..  New  York.  Phone,  5286  Madison  square.  3-12 


Electrotypers’  and  Stereotypers’  Machinery. 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  office  and  salesrooms,  638 
Federal  st.,  Chicago.  Eastern  representatives:  United  Printing  Machin¬ 
ery  Company,  Boston-New  York.  2-13 

HOE,  R.,  &  CO.,  New  York  and  London.  Manufacturers  of  printing,  stereo¬ 
typing  and  electrotyping  machinery.  Chicago  offices,  7  S.  Dearborn  st. 

11-12 


THE  OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR  CO..  General  Offices,  Tribune  bldg.,  Chicago 
Eastern  Office,  38  Park  Row,  New  York.  Send  for  catalogue.  1-13 


Embossers  and  Engravers  —  Copper  and  Steel. 


FREUND,  WM.,  &  SONS,  est.  1865.  Steel  and  copper  plate  engravers  and 
printers,  steel-die  makers  and  embossers.  Write  for  samples  and  esti¬ 
mates.  16-20  E.  Randolph  st.,  Chicago.  4-12 

Embossing  Composition. 


STEWART’S  EMBOSSING  BOARD  —  Easy  to  use,  hardens  like  iron  :  6  by  9 
inches;  3  for  40c,  6  for  60c,  12  for  $1,  postpaid.  'THE  INL.IND 
PRINTER  COMPANY.  Chicago. 


Embossing  Dies. 


YOUNG,  WM.  R.,  121-123  N.  Sixth  st.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Printing  and 
embossing  dies,  brass,  steel,  zinc ;  first-class  workmanship.  7-12 

Grinders  and  Cutting-room  Specialties. 


WE  SELL  to  printers,  lithographers  and  related  trades  and  satisfy  them 
because  of  a  knowledge  of  what  is  required.  Our  personal  service 
makes  our  patrons  satisfied  customers.  Our  specialties:  High-grade  paper- 
cutter  knives ;  cutting  sticks  (all  sizes)  ;  K.  K.  knife  lubricator,  takes 
place  of  oil  and  soap ;  K.  K.  paper-slip  powder,  better  than  soapstone. 
.\lso  expert  knife  grinders.  Prices  right.  E.  C.  KEYSER  &  CO.,  722 
S.  Clark  st.,  Chicago.  6-12 
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Guaranteed  Flat  Gummed  Papers. 


IDEAIi  COATED  PAPER  CO.,  Brookfield,  Mass.  Imported  and  domestic 
guaranteed  fiat  gummed  papers  in  the  sheet  and  in  tlie  roll.  Chicago 
office,  452  Monadnock  hldg. 


Gummed  Labels  and  Advertising  Stickers. 


ST.\ND.\RD  PUB.  CO.,  Vineland,  N.  .1.  Gummed  labels  and  stickers  for 


the  trade.  Send  for  catalogue.  6-12 

Gummed  Papers. 

IDE.VL  CO.tTED  P.tPER,  CO..  Brookfield,  Mass.  Imported  and  domestic 
guaranteed  noncurling  gummed  papers  in  slicets  and  rolls.  5-12 

JONES.  SAMUEL,  &  CO.,  IVaverly  Park,  N.  ,1.  Our  specialty  is  Non- 
c\irling  Gummed  Paper.  Stocks  in  every  city.  2-12 

Gummed  Tape  in  Rolls  and  Rapid-sealing  Machine. 

JAilES  D.  McLAURIX  &  CO.,  IXC.,  127  Mliite  st..  New  York  city.  “Bull¬ 
dog  ”  brand  gummed  tape.  Every  inch  guaranteed  to  stick.  6-12 

Ink  Manufacturers. 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  INK  CO.,  2314-2324  IV.  Kinzie  st.,  Chicago.  3-12 


BINGHAM  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  406  Pearl  st..  New  York;  also  521 
Cherry  st.,  Philadelphia,  and  89  .Allen  st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

.4LLIED  firms: 

Bingham  &  Runge,  East  12th  st.  and  Powers  av.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Bernhard  Dietz  Co.,  231-233  Forrest  st.,  Baltimore,  Md.  10-12 


BUCKIE  PRINTERS’  ROLLER  CO.,  714  S.  Clark  st.,  Chicago;  St.  Louis, 
Detroit,  St.  Paul;  printers’  rollers  and  tablet  composition.  6-12 


WILD  &  STEVENS,  INC.,  5  Purchase  st.,  cor.  High,  Boston,  Mass.  Estab¬ 
lished  1850.  2-12 


Printers’  Supplies. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Cliicago.  Scientific  printing-office 
equipments.  7-12 


Printing  Material. 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Cliicago.  Babcock  drums,  two- 
revolution  and  fast  news  presses ;  also  new  and  rebuilt.  7-12 


Proof  Presses  for  Photoeniravers  and  Printers. 


SHNIEDEWEND,  PAUL,  &  CO.,  631  W.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago.  7-12 


Special  Machinery. 


Job  Presses. 


GOLDING  MFG.  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Golding  Jobbers,  $200-$000 ;  Em¬ 
bosser,  $300-$400 ;  Pearl,  $70-$214  ;  Roll-feed  Duplex,  Triplex.  8-12 


Mercantile  Agency. 


THE  TYPO  MERCANTILE  AGENCY,  Central  Offices,  160  Broadway,  New 
York ;  AVesteni  Office,  108  La  Salle  st.,  Chicago.  The  Trade  Agency 
of  the  Paper,  Book,  Stationery,  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade.  7-12 


Motors  and  Accessories  for  Printing  Machinery. 


SPRAGUE  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  527  W.  34tli  st..  New  York.  Electric 
equipments  for  printing-presses  and  allied  machines  a  specialty.  3-12 


Numbering  Machines  for  Printing-presses. 


WETT’ER  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO.,  335  Classon  av.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
Special  machines  for  rotary  presses  of  any  make.  Prices  that  talk. 

1-13 


Paper  Cutters. 


DEXTER  FOLDER  CO.,  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  automatic- 
clamp  cutting  machines  that  are  powerful,  durable  and  efficient.  2-12 


GOLDING  MFG.  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass.  Lever,  $130-$210 ;  Power,  $246- 
$600  ;  Auto-clamp,  $450-$600  ;  Pearl,  $40-$77  ;  Card,  $8-$40.  8-12 


GEORGE  W.  SWIFT,  JR.,  designer  and  manufacturer  of  special  machinery 
for  manufacturing  and  printing  paper  goods.  BORDENTOWN,  N.  .1. 

8-12 


Stereotyping  Outfits. 


A  COLD  SIMPLEX  STEREOTYPING  OUTFIT,  $19  and  up,  produces  the 
finest  book  and  job  plates,  and  your  type  is  not  in  danger  of  being  ruined 
by  heat ;  simpler,  better,  quicker,  safer,  easier  on  tiie  type,  and  costs  no 
more  than  papier-mache  ;  also  two  engraving  methods  costing  only  $5  witli 
materials,  by  which  engraved  plates  are  cast  in  stereo  metal  from  drawings 
made  on  cardboard.  “  Ready-to-use  ’’  cold  matrix  sheets,  $1.  HENRY 
KAHRS,  240  E.  33d  st.,  New  York  city.  tf 


Typefounders. 


.AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO.,  original  desi^s  in  type  and  decorative 
material,  greatest  output,  most  complete  selection.  Dealer  in  wood  type, 
printing  machinerj'  and  printers’  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  to  nearest 
house  for  latest  type  specimens.  Houses  —  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Richmond,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Portland,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Vancouver.  8-12 


BARNHART  BROTHERS  &  SPINDLER,  Chicago.  Type  borders,  ornaments, 
electros,  brass  rule,  galleys,  rebuilt  machinery.  7-12 


HANSEN,  H.  C.,  TYPE  FOUNDRY  (established  1872),  190-192  Congress 
st.,  Boston  ;  43  Centre  st.  and  15  Elm  st..  New  York.  11-12 


OSWEGO  MACHINE  WORKS,  Oswego,  New  York.  The  Oswego,  Brown  & 
Carver  and  Ontario  —  Cutters  exclusively.  4-12 


SHNIEDEWEND,  PAUL,  &  CO.,  631  W.  Jackson  blvd.,  Chicago.  7-12 


Photoen^ravers. 


SHEPARD,  THE  HENRY  0..  CO.,  illustrators,  engravers  and  electrotypers, 
three-color  process  plates.  632  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  12-12 


BLOMGREN  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  612  Sherman  st.,  Chicago.  Photo,  half¬ 
tone,  wood  engraving  and  electrotyping.  11-12 


Photoen^ravers’  Machinery  and  Supplies. 


THE  OSTR.INDER-SEYMOUR  CO.,  General  Offices,  Tribune  bldg.,  Chicago. 
Eastern  Office,  38  Park  Row,  New  York.  Send  for  catalogue.  1-13 


IVILLIAMS-LLOYD  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  headquarters  tor  photoengra- 
ver.s’  supplies.  Office  and  salesrooms,  638  Federal  st.,  Chicago.  Eastern 
representatives:  United  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Boston-New  A’ork.  2-13 


Photoen^ravers’  Screens. 


LEVY,  MAX,  M’ayne  av.  and  Berkeley  st.,  Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  3-12 


Presses. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY,  16tli  st.  and  Ashland  av.,  Chicago, 
manufacturers  newspaper  perfecting  presses  and  special  rotary  printing 
macliinery.  1-13 


HOE,  R.,  &  CO.,  New  A’ork  and  London.  Manufacturers  of  printing,  stereo¬ 
typing  and  electrotyping  machinery.  Cliicago  office,  7  S.  Dearborn  st. 

11-12 


THO.MSON,  JOHN,  I’RESS  CO.MP.ANY,  253  Broadway,  New  York;  Fislicr 
bldg.,  Chicago ;  factory.  Long  Island  City,  New  York.  10-12 


Printers’  Machinery. 


.ARE  YOU  LOOKING  for  big  bargains  in  new  or  rebuilt  printers’  machinery? 

We  rebuild  all  kinds,  buy  or  sell  ;  you  can  not  afford  to  overlook  our 
large  stock  of  presses  and  other  machinery  ;  write  us  your  wants ;  we  sell 
only  dependable  rebuilt  machinerv.  DRISCOLL  &  FLETCHER,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  11-12 


Printers’  Rollers  and  Roller  Composition. 


BINGHAM’S,  SAM’L,  SON  MFG.  CO.,  636-704  Sherman  st.,  Chicago;  also 
514-518  Clark  av.,  St.  Louis;  First  av.  and  Ross  st.,  Pittsburgh;  706 
Baltimore  av.,  Kansas  City;  52-54  S.  Forsyth  st.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ;  151-153 

Kentucky  av.,  Indianaiiolis ;  675  Elm  st.,  I'iallas,  Tex.;  135  Michigan  st., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  ;  919-921  4th  st.,  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  609-611  Cliest- 
nut  st.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  3-12 


The  Secret  of  Successful  Advertising 
Lies  in  the  Carefully  Planned 
Campaign  of  Publicity 

Can  you  afford  to  spend  money  for  advertising  without 
knowing  that  the  money  is  being  well  and  profitably  spent , 
when  the  knowledge  might  beyoursfor  practically  nothing? 

“THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADVERTISING” 

By  Professor  ^Valter  Dill  Scott 
Director  of  tlie  Psychological  Laboratory,  Northwestern  University, 
Author  of  “The  Theory  of  Advertising,”  etc. 

If  you  wish  to  study  the  advertisings  business,  this  book  will  tell 
you  how’  you  may  make  every  dollar  produce  results. 

Advertising  is  rapidly  being  reduced  to  a  science  by  men  who  are 
making  a  lifetime  study  of  its  every  phase.  No  man  has  done  more 
for  advertising  science — discovered  more  of  its  vital  secrets  and  law’s — 
than  Professor  Scott.  He  has  delved  deep  into  the  underlying  princi* 
pies,  discovered  the  cause  of  every  effect  and  learned  how  to  produce 
certain  effects  at  will.  He  has  dissected  and  analyzed  a  thousand  suc¬ 
cesses  and  as  many  failures,  and  he  has  classified,  grouped  and  crys- 
talized  all  the  mass  of  data  he  has  secured. 

AND  THE  PRICE  IS  ONLY  $2.00 

Here  is  a  text-book  on  the  science  of  advertising — packed  with 
information  and  data  that  are  of  money  value  to  every  advertiser  and 
every  man  interested  in  any  way  in  advertisings.  300  pages  richly 
illustrated — handsomely  bound — merely  as  a  book,  it  is  well  worth  the 
price  asked,  while  ihe  value  of  the  information  given  in  any  single 
page  is  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  entire  book. 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  SATISRED 

If  you  are  not  satisfied,  after  a  perusal,  that  the  book  is  worth  more 
than  the  price  asked,  return  the  book  any  time  within  five  days  and  we 
will  refund  the  money.  If  you  are  not  pleased  with  your  purchase, 
simply  return  it. 

Order  to-day.  Send  your  check  for  $2.15  or  enclose  a  two  dollar 
bill  and  fifteen  cents  in  stamps,  and  mail  to  us,  and  the  book  will  come 
to  you  by  first  mail. 

The  Inland  Printer  Company 

632  Sherman  Sl.^  CHICAGO 


^A^kenever  You  Print  an  Advertising 
Booklet 

always  ask  yourself, Isn  t  this  a  Cameo  ]oh  ?  ’  The  booklets  or  folders  that  bring 
paying  results  to  your  customers  are  the  ones  they  are  GLAD  to  pay  you  for. 
Cameo  paper  adds  appreciably  to  the  result-bringing  value  of  every  job  for  which 
it  IS  used.  Its  very  appearance  arrests  attention  —  it  is  so  noticeably  difFerent  from 
ordinary  paper.  A  booklet  printed  on  Cameo  is  read  when  others  go  straight 
to  the  waste-basket. 


CAMEO 

PLATE 


COAXED  BOOK. — ^iV^hite  or  Sepia 


If  you  want  to  get  the  very  best  results  with  Cameo,  note  these  few 
suggestions  : 

Use  deeply  etched  half-tone  plates,  about  150-line  is  best.  Make  your  over¬ 
lay  on  slightly  thicker  paper  than  for  regular  coated.  Build  up  an  even  grading 
from  high  lights  to  solids. 

INK.  Should  he  of  fairly  heavy  body,  one  which  will  not  run  too  freely, 
and  a  greater  amount  of  ordinary  cut  ink  must  he  carried  than  for  glossy  papers.  The 
richest  effect  that  can  he  obtained  in  one  printing  comes  from  the  use  of  double-tone 
ink  on  Cameo  Plate.  Of  this  ink  less  is  required  than  for  glossy  paper.  There  IS 
no  trouble  from 

IMPRESSION.  Should  he  heavy,  hut  only  such  as  will  ensure  an  unbroken 
screen  and  even  contact. 


Cameo  is  the  best  stock  for  all  half-tones  except  those  intended  to  s 
and  mechanical  subjects  in  microscopic  detail. 

Use  Cameo  according  to  these  instructions  and  every  half-tone 
will  bring  you  prestige. 


how  polished 


job 


you 


run 


Send  for  Sample-boo^. 


S.  D.  WARREN  ^  CO.,  160  Devonskire  St.,  B  oston,  M  ass. 


Manufacturers  of  the  Best  in  Staple  Lines  of  Coated  and  Uncoated  Book  Papers. 


LIST  OF  DISTRIBUTORS 


Baltimore,  Md.  . 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  .  . 

Chicago,  Ill.  ... 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Houston,  Tex. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
New  York  City  . 


. Smith,  Dixon  Co. 

.  .  .  The  A.  Storrs  ^  Bement  Co. 

. The  Ailing  Cory  Co. 

.  .  .  .  .  J.  Butler  Paper  Co. 

Cleveland  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. 

. Kingsley  Paper  Co. 

. Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

.  .  .  .  Central  Michigan  Paper  Co. 

.  .  .  .  .  Southwestern  Paper  Co. 

.  .  .  .  .  .  .  Interstate  Paper  Co. 

Blake,  Moffitt  Towne 
Sole  Agents,  Henry  Lindenmeyr  6?  Sons 


New  York  City  (for  Export  only) 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  . . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  .  . . 

Portland,  Me.  .  . . 

Portland,  Ore . 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

San  Francisco,  Cal . .  . 

Seattle,  Wash . 

Seattle,  Wash.  . . 

Spokane,  Wash . 

Vancouver,  B.  C . 


.  National  Paper  (if  Type  Co. 

.  Standard  Paper  Co. 
.  .  .  Megarge  &'  Green  Co. 

.  .  The  Ailing  (sf  Cory  Co. 

.  .  .  C.  M.  Rice  Paper  Co. 

.  .  .  .  Blake,  McFall  Co. 

.  .  The  Ailing  (sf  Cory  Co. 

.  .  Blake,  MofEtt  fe”  Towne 

.  .  .  American  Paper  Co. 

,  .  Mutual  Paper  Co. 

American  Type  Founders  Co. 
American  Type  Founders  Co. 
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Another  Sledge  Hammer  Argument 
Why  You  Should  Deal  With  Us 


mmi  mm 

I  ©QKIE) 


yC3®OT[l  ©©Kl® 
^(S^TE  eO'IMD 


Following  out  our  policy  of  “Best  Value  Paper”  we  have  tried  for  a  long  time  to 
produce  a  Bond  Paper  suitable  for  the  Finest  Business  Stationery  at  a  price  low 
enough  to  allow  for  large  consumption.  We  believe  that  we  have  more  than 
succeeded  in  our  efforts  with  our  new  line  of 


Strong,  clean  and  clear,  excellent  finish,  and  seven  most  beautiful,  bright  colors  — 
all  the  desirable  characteristics  of  Bond  Papers  costing  twice  as  much. 


And  the  ‘‘Admittedly 
Best  Value  Service” 
that  increases  your 
profits  and  enables  you 
to  satisfy  your  cus¬ 
tomers  better. 


Adapted  for  Printing,  Lithographing  or  Offset  Process,  Pilot  Bond  commends 
itself  particularly  to  large  users  of  Form  Letters. 

The  wide  range  of  selection  affords  ample  scope  for  the  personal  preferences  of 
your  customers — ■  for  qualities  fitting  the  particular  use  to  which  the  papers  are  to  be 
put,  and  e.Yexy\yox\di  oHexedi  a  maximum  of  Bond  Paper  Value  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 

If  interested,  write  us  on  your  letter-head  NOW. 


Union  Card  &  Paper  Company,  Dept.  1, 45  Beekman  Street,  New  York  City 


Have  You  Paper  Drill 
Troubles? 

You  are  certainly  familiar  with  drawbacks  and  delays 
caused  by  a  poor  Paper  Drill  in  your  bindery  depart¬ 
ment,  and  why  not  take  steps  to  improve  the  condition? 

If  you  will  investigate  the  merits  of  the  NEW  TATUM 
PAPER  DRILL  you  will  quickly  concede  that  it  is  —  by 
reason  of  its  simple  mechanical  features  and  its  successful 
operation  —  entirely  outside  the  field  of  competition.  It 
standsalone  as  the  one  most  successful  paper  drill  on  to-day’s 
market.  It  really  drills,  and  drills  with  satisfaction. 

For  thick  drillwork  beyond  the  capacity  of  an  ordinary 
punching  operation,  or  for  holes  far  from  edge  of  sheet,  the 
TATUM  PAPER  DRILL  will  do  the  work.  Especiallyadapted 
for  railroad  tariffs,  telephone  directories,  order 
blanks,  calendar  cards  and  similar  work. 


A  Few  Special  Features 

The  table  is  readily  adjustable,  work  easily  controlled, 
any  desired  distance  between  centers  from  one-half  inch 
to  twelve  inches  quickly  secured.  Gauges  on  table  pro¬ 
vide  easy  adjustments  from  edges  of  sheets. 

Drills  are  hollow  —  a  very  important  feature — avoiding 
choking,  thereby  giving  a  clearance  inside,  which  allows 
ready  passage  for  the  refuse,  insuring  holes  clean  all  the 
way  through. 

Ask  for  our  descriptive  leaflet  supplying  further  details. 


Main  Office  and  Factory:  ''  I  '"LJ  IL'  QJ  A  IV/T’T  'TT' A  HPT  TA/T  New  York  Office; 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  JFljle  jLd  L  1  U  iVl  igO  Fulton  St. 
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TOLEDO  WEB 


PERFECTION  JOB 
PRINTING-PRESS 


■  HHI  Prints  from  the  roll  automatically,  in  One  or  Two  Colors. 

I  I  Does  Perfect  Bronzing,  every  objection  to  Bronzework  being  eliminated  by  it 
I  I  Rewinds,  Cuts,  Slits,  Perforates,  Punches. 

Is  Simple,  Durable,  Inexpensive. 

The  Ideal  Press  for  Printers  and  Manufacturers. 


TOLEDO  WEB 
PRESS  MFG.  CO. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 


CYLINDRICAL  IMPRESSION, 
A  Principle  Tried  and  T  vxxt . 


The  big  printing  of  the  world  is  done  on 
cylinder  presses.  Printing  developed  from  a  trade  to 
an  industry  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  from  an  arc  of  a  rotating  cylinder  was  cleaner,  truer, 
and  speedier  than  from  a  platen. 


T 


HE  POTTER  PROOF  PRESS,  therefore,  intro¬ 
duces  nothing  new  :  — •  its  novelty  is  solely  in  adapt¬ 
ing  the  old  tried  cylinder  principle  to  a  proof  press. 


B 


UT  EVEN  AT  THAT  the  Potter  Proof  Press  is 
unique.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  a  crude  roller  proof  to 
the  finished  work  of  this  new  machine,  equal  in  all 
respects  to  press  proof. 


The  Potter  Proof  Press 

is  built  and  owned  by 

A.  F.  WANNER  CO. 

431  South  Dearborn  Street 
CHICAGO 


Accuracy,  rigidity,  ease  of  opera¬ 
tion,  SPEED,  convenience,  and  CON¬ 
SISTENT  PRICE  are  quickly  specified,  but  men 
have  gone  gray  over  the  performance.  Simple  as  it  looks 
it  has  taken  two  years  to  bring  the  Potter  Proof  Press  to 
its  present  perfection.  No  doubt  two  years  hence  will  see 
it  still  further  refined,  for  we  are  always  experimenting  on 
improvements. 


There  are  four  styles  in  addition  to  the  one 

illustated  here  —  enough  for  every  printer’s  require¬ 
ments.  Sizes  11  in.x24  in.,  16%  in.  x  25  in.,  25  in.  x 
32  in.,  with  and  without  automatic  inking  mechanism. 


Permit  us  to  send  4-color  proof  showing  register,  impression  and  speed  of  press. 
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The  New  Universal-Peerless 
Rotary  Perforator 

offers  a  greater  range  of  efficiency,  by  reason  of  its 
vast  improvements,  than  the  old  “PEERLESS” 
rotary,  which  already  stood  at  the  head  of  its  class 
as  the  one  standard  and  dependable  perforator. 

It  is  now  being  built  in  three  standard  sizes, 
taking  sheets  30,  36  and  42  inches  wide,  and 
each  size  is  equipped  with  six  perforating  heads 
and  one  scoring  head ;  heads  being  adjustable  to 
perforate  at  parallel  intervals  of  from  ^4  of  an 
inch  up  to  any  desired  width. 

This  space  will  not  permit  of  our  going  into 
all  of  the  advantageous  details,  so  best  get  com¬ 
plete  catalogue  giving  full  particulars. 


A  FEW  DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES 

The  frame  is  an  artistic  column  that  supports  the  perforating  The  feed-gauge  is  adjustable  to  either  right  or  left  hand  feed. 

mechanism.  The  burr-flattener  is  of  a  new  design. 

There  are  no  rubber  bands  or  tapes  used  in  the  construction.  The  gearing  is  all  protected. 

All  feed  rolls  are  of  metal.  The  finish  is  the  very  best. 

The  bearings  are  oilless,  and  will  never  require  lubrication. 


Manufactured  by 


GANE  BROS.  &  CO.  .  . 
T.  W.  &  C.  B.  SHERIDAN 

S.  KOCHANSKI  .  .  . 
MILLER  &  RICHARD  , 


A.  G.  BURTON’S  SON  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


SELLING  AGENTS 

.  .  .  .  CHICAGO,  ILL.  MIDDOWSBROS . SYDNEY,  N.  S  W. 

(  CHICAGO,  ILL.  E.  C.  FULLER  CO.,  28  Reade  St., .  NEW  YORK 

•  •  •  I  LONDON,  ENG.  TH E  J.  L.  MORRISON  CO . TORONTO,  CANADA 

.  .  BERLIN.  GERMANY  JOH  N  DICKINSON  &  CO.  .  .  .  Agents  for  South  Alrica  and  India 

.  WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA  AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO . All  Branches 


THE  VICTORIA  PRESS 


In  construction,  material, 
workmanship  and  im¬ 
provements  the  Victoria 
Press  represents  such 
unquestionable  value 
that  I  feel  it  unnecessary 
to  go  into  explanations, 
and  would  rather  have  the 
“Press”  speak  for  itself. 


Your  in-vestigation  solicited 

Victoria  Platen  Press 
Mfg.  Company 


38  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK 


Special  Model  V.  Size  16  x  inches. 

FRANK  NOSSEL,  Represe?itative 
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CLWe  beg  to  announce  to  the  trade  the  advent  of  the 

DUAL-FEED,  HIGH-SPEED 
TWO-REVOLUTION  PONY  PRESS 

Ue  SWIFTSURE 

Designed  to  produce,  whether  from  plain  type  or  flat  plates,  in  black 
or  colors,  all  kinds  of  letter-press  printing 

of  the  highest  quality 
in  the  greatest  quantity 
at  the  lowest  cost  of 
productio?2. 

AUTOMATIC  and  HAND  FEED 

One  size  only 
bed  22x28 

SPEED,  3,500  PER  HOUR  GUARANTEED 

(shop  tests  show  still  greater  speed) 

Accurate  register^  fine  distribution^  strong  and  eve^t  impression^  front 

fly  delivery 

Simple^  Easy  to  Operate^  Convenient^  Durable. 

CL  The  SWIFTSURE  is  not  merely  a  stock  Pony  press  to  which  an 
automatic  feeder  is  attached.  Of  these  there  are  many  of  all  makes  in 
use — especially  Whitlocks.  The  SWIFTSURE  is  an  auto-feed,  high¬ 
speed,  two -revolution  Pony  Press,  especially  designed,  simply  and 
quickly  changeable  from  auto-feed  to  hand-feed.  There  is  none  other 
such  in  the  market. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  IT! 


AGENCIES 


Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
City,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Dallas  — 
American  Type  Founders  Co. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Messrs.  J.  H.  Schroeter 
&  Bro.,  133  Central  Ave. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Messrs.  M  ANTON  Bros.  , 
105  Elizabeth  St.,  Canada  West. 

Montreal,  P.  Q.  —  Geo.  M.  Stewart, 
92  McGill  St.,  Canada  East. 

Halifax,  N.  S. —  Printers’  Supplies, 
Ltd.,  27  Bedford  Row,  Maritime 
Provinces. 

London,  Eng.— Messrs.  T.  W.  &  C.  B. 
Sheridan,  65-69  Mt.  Pleasant,  E.  C. 


WHITLOCK  PRINTING-PRESS 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


DERBY,  CONN. 


NEW  YORK,  23d  Street  and  Broadway 

Fuller  (Flatiron)  Building 

BOSTON,  510  Weld  Building,  176  Federal  Street 
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Catalogue 

and 

Price-List  No.  4 
Now  Ready 

This  catalogue  figures  for  you 
the  paper  in  an  open-end, 
center-seam  catalogue  en¬ 
velope  ;  also  the  regular  die- 
cut  commercial  envelopes. 

It  also  contains  other 
valuable  information. 


Write  for  it  to-day  to  the 

Western  States  Envelope 
Company 

311-313  East  Water  Street 

MILWAUKEE  WISCONSIN 


Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Guaranteed  Sure-Stick 
Envelopes 


Made  in  %  to  45  h.-p.,  director 
alternating.  “Superior  in 
small  motor  field.” 

SEX-D  FOU  LITERATURE  XOW. 

Mechanical  Appliance  Co. 

Dept.  B 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Better  Printing  Power  ' 

Wider  speed  range,  no  power  lost  through  line  shaft 
friction,  and  greater  output  at  less  cost— all  this  follows 
the  installation  of 


WATSON 

MOTORS 


Established  January,  1894. 


Deals  only  with  the  Illustration  side  of  Printing,  but  deals  with 
that  side  thoroughly.  Post  free,  $2  per  annum. 

Geo.  Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.  -j  [  London ,  E .  C . 

AMERICAN  AGENTS; 

Spon  &  Chamberlain,  123  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


One  Proven  Successful 
Automatic  Feeder 

We  want  every  printer  to  investigate  the 

lltfrbman  AUTOMATIC  GORDON 
FEEDER.  Advertising  space  and  talk  can 
not  convince  you.  It  is  the  real  demonstration 
and  results  that  count  with  the  printer. 

That  the  fi^irkiuan  is  a  thoroughly  practical 
feeder  is  evinced  by  our  receiving  many 
repeated  orders  from  the  largest  printers  in 
the  business. 

Write  To-Day  for  Our  Free 
Trial  Proposition 


c.  tet  p.  10 X 15  Press  equipped  with  Kirkman  Automatic  Feedtr  You  Can  writc  youT  own  trial  ordcr,  as  we 

have  no  fine  print  in  our  agreement.  Every 
bUrbluan  has  to  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Our  free  trial  proposition  means  dollars  in 
your  pocket  and  it  means  that  you  know  what  you  are  buying  beforehand  ;  therefore,  it 
means  no  risk,  but  absolute  satisfaction.  Remember  this  feeder  is  not  made  of  small  or 
flimsy  parts.  It  is  foolproof,  safe,  feeds  perfectly  accurate  and  with  great  speed. 


AUTOMATIC  PRESS  FEEDER  COMPANY 

509  SOUTH  DEARBORN  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Jaeneckes 

Printing 

Inks 

Are  known  the  world  over 
for  their  uniform  quality  and 
excellence.  Th  e  printers 
who  use  our  Inks  know  that 
this  statement  is  correct. 
Always  think  of  the  Anchor 
trade-mark  when  in  need  of 
inks  and  you’ll  make  no 
mistake, 

ASK  FOR  OUR  SPECIMEN-BOOK 


Main  Office  and  Works  — NEWARK,  N.  J. 

THE  JAENEGKE  PRINTING  INK  CO. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE:  New  Number,  531  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Old  Number,  351  Dearborn  Street 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  ST.  LOUIS  DETROIT 


PITTSBURG 


BALTIMORE 


How  Ad.-Writing  Knowledge 
Helps  Proprietors  and  Salesmen 

^  The  great  mass  of  commercial  printing  is  made  from  copy  prepared  by  men 
who  have  little  experience  in  advertising.  They  make  mistakes  that  are  costly. 
®If  The  employer,  estimator  or  salesman  who  handles  one  of  these  illy  prepared 
jobs  makes  a  hit  if  he  offers  suggestions  that  eliminate  these  mistakes. 
At  the  same  time  it  makes  the  printing  more  effective.  When  advertising 
matter  effects  sales,  the  buyer  is  not  likely  to  quibble  about  price. 

€[f  The  printing-office  man  who  “meets  the  customer”  who  can  give  such 
advice  is  holding  and  building  trade  of  the  most  desirable  kind. 

Large  and  progressive  printing  concerns  maintain  special  staffs  at  great 
expense  for  the  purpose  of  giving  that  service  to  patrons  —  and  seeing  that 
the  printing  they  sell  brings  results. 

€[|  Unfortunately,  few  firms  in  the  industry  can  finance  an  elaborate  department 
for  such  a  purpose,  though  every  house  is  in  need  of  the  service. 

How  This  Knowledge  Aids  Compositors 

It  fits  them  to  better  interpret  “copy,”  giving  them  an  insight  into  the 
principles  of  display  from  a  new  angle. 

€[j  Gives  them  a  foundation  on  which  they  may  build  and  become  advertising 
men,  a  vocation  for  which  compositors  are  admittedly  well  fitted. 

How  This  Knowledge  Can  Be  Secured 

“A  Study  Course  in  Advertising”  now  running  in  The  Inland  Printer  is 
composed  of  lessons  in  advertising.  They  are  the  basis  of  the  correspondence 
course  on  that  subject  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Advertising  of 
Holyoke. 

€j|  The  Inland  Printer  has  made  arrangements  whereby  it  can  sell  a  limited 
number  of  these  scholarships  at  $5  each.  Non-subscribers  can  secure 
these  scholarships  by  subscribing  for  one  year,  and  sending  $8.00  for  twelve 
issues  of  The  Inland  Printer  and  the  complete  Correspondence  Course. 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER 


632  South  Sherman  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


If  You  Are  Not  a  Subscriber 


fill  out  this  coupon,  mail  it  to-Jay,  inclosing  remittance. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER,  632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago; 

Enclosed  find  $8.00  in  full  payment  of  advertising  course  by  correspondence  of 
THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL  OF  ADVERTISING,  including  one  year’s 
subscription  to  your  publication.  Certificate  of  enrollment  and  full  directions  for 
taking  up  the  study  to  be  mailed  me  at  once. 


Na 


Address. 
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The  CLEVELAND  FOLDER 


THE  EFFICIENT  PARALLEL,  OBLONG, 
AND  RIGHT-ANGLE  FOLDER 


717  Lakeside  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


—  Perfect  Register 

—  Highest  Speed. 

—  Greatest  Range  of  Sizes,  Sheets  2x3 

to  19^2x38, 

—  Largest  Variety  of  Folds. 

—  No  Tapes — No  Knives  used  in  Folding. 

—  Endorsed  by  Repeat  Orders. 

—  Installed  on  anUnconditionalGuarantee 

of  Absolute  Satisfaction. 


The  Cleveland  Folding 
Machine  Company 


The  Roberts  Silk 
Stitching  Machine 

€ff  The  only  machine  made  for  double 
stitching  with  Silk  Floss,  Mercerized  Cot¬ 
ton  and  Thread,  used  in  binding  Cata¬ 
logues  and  Booklets  with  the  k^iot  in  the 
center.  The  machine  will  stitch  in  one 
hour  as  many  books  as  an  expert  hand 
stitcher  will  stitch  in  one  day. 

iff  “NEAR  SILK”  is  something  new. 
An  excellent  substitute  for  rope  silk.  All 
shades  carried  in  stock.  Send  for  samples. 


Further  information,  ivith  catalog  showing 
stitch,  can  be  had  on  application 


H.  L.  Roberts  &  Company 

701  World  Building  NEW  YORK 

Factory:  85  and  87  Adams  Street,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Motor  one- 
sixth  H.-P. 


Patenteti  in  I'niteti  States 
and  Europe 


6-9 
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The  Juengst 

Gatherer  -  Stitcher  -  Goverer 


The  Only  Three  Machine  Comhination 

in  existence  to  satisfactorily  do  all  three  oper¬ 
ations  at  one  and  the  same  time,  at  the  rate 
of  3,000  complete  books  per  hour. 


Apply  for  descriptive  circular  to 

GEO.  JUENGST  &  SONS,  Croton  Falls,  New  York 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


The  Boxmaker  or  Specialty  Printer 

when  replacing  old  or  installing  new  machinery 
should  not  overlook  the  acknowledged  standard 
features  for  many  years  embodied  in  the 

Gaily  Universal  Cutter  and  Greaser 

This  press  does  perfect  and  rapid  creasing  or 
cutting,  is  made  specially  powerful  and  to  with¬ 
stand  great  strain,  and  because  of  the  great 
service  required  the  best  metals  are  used  — 
hence,  a  thoroughly  dependable  and  always  satis¬ 
factory  daily  working  cutter  and  creaser. 

It  is  made  with  a  view  to  producing  high-class 
work  at  the  greatest  speed.. 

The  Gaily  Universal 

was  the  original  press  in  the  field,  and  is  therefore 
developed  and  constructed  along  the  lines  of  many  years’  experience. 

We  manufacture  many  other  presses,  fully  described  in  an  interesting  catalogue  ^hich  a.vill  be  promptly  fornxsarded  up07i  request. 

The  National  Machine  Co,,  Manufacturers,  Hartford^  Connecticut 

Sole  Canadian  Agents — MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 


Built  in  Five  Sizes.  From  20  x  30  in.  to  30  x  44  in. 
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THE  CHAMBERS 

Paper  Folding  Machines 


No.  440  Drop-Roll  Jobber  has  range  from  35x48  to  14x21  inches. 

THE  PRICE  IS  IN  THE  MACHINE. 


CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 

Fifty-second  and  Media  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chicago  Office  ::::::::  524  West  Jackson  Boulevard 


The  Mechanical  Chalk 

Eagle  Printing  Ink  Co. 

Relief  Overlay 

24  Cliff  Street,  New  York 

has  a  purpose — -and  serves  it  well.  EFFICIENT, 
PRACTICAL,  ECONOMICAL,  and  replaces 
all  antiquated  former  overlay  methods. 

Why  are  Eagle  inks  first  con- 
sidered  when  inks  are  wanted 

A  Process  for  the  Large,  Medium  and 
Stnall  Print  shop 

"'know  how”  and  quality. 

Allow  us  to  refer  you  to  some 
of  the  BIG  ONES  using  our 

For  samples  and  “  shopright'  ’  charge  address 

inks.  It  will  surprise  you. 

WATZELHAN  &  SPEYER 

Western  Branch :  Factory; 

183  William  Street,  New  York 

705  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Winning  With  Cards 

is  not  a  gamble  when  you  sell  your  customers  the 
best  business  and  calling  cards  the  world  affords  — 
the  famous 


backed  by  the  insistent  ever-growing  demand  of  the  users  of 
cards  the  world  over.  Used  once,  no  other  card  ever  satisfies. 
Don’t  that  fact  hit  the  heart  of  your  business  ambitions  and 
tell  you  in  plain  common-sense  business  language  that  these 
cards  will  not  only  hold  old  customers  but  win  you  numerous 
new  ones.?  Try  it.  Let  these  cards  do  to  your  business  what 
they  have  done  to  the  business  of  the  makers  of  the  cards,  sub¬ 
stantially  established  on  53  years  of  successful  experience. 
Write  to-day  for  prices  to  the  trade  and  samples  of  these  book 
form  cards ;  cards  are  detached  as  used,  all  edges  absolutely 
perfect ;  they  reduce  card  expense  because  every  card  is  used  ; 
always  clean  ;  always  perfect ;  always  together. 

The  John  B.  Wiggins  Company 

Established  1858 

Engravers,  Die  Embossers,  Plate  Printers 

52-54  East  Adams  Street  Chicago 


Know  the  True  Quality 
of  the  Paper  You  Buy! 


The  careful  and  successful  printer  .needs  as  a  protection  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  paper  he  bargains  for  and  sells  to  his  customers. 

.  All  paper  furnished  the 

Xhe  United  States  Govern- 

■World  ment  has  to  meet 

Standard  required  specifications 

.  for  strength  in  pounds 

THE  S  per  square  inch  Mullen 

MULLEN  -  Test. 

PAPER 

TESTER  n 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  REFERENCES 


B*  F.  PERKINS  &  SON,  Inc. 

Sole  Manufacturers 


HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


European  Agents !  Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  York  and  London 


Keep  each  pile  of  stock  on  a  separate  Simply  depressing  the  handle  auto¬ 
platform.  Slip  the  Cowan  truck  under  the  matically  elevates  platform  and 
platform  instead  of  repiling  onto  a  plat-  locks  it  in  position.  Nothing  to 
form  truck.  adjust. 

This  Truck  and  100  Platforms— 

will  do  the  work  of  100  platform  trucks. 

You  can  build  the  platforms  yourself  at  a  cost  of  50  to  75  cents  each.  And  they  will  displace  plat¬ 
form  trucks  costing  $8  to  $10. 


They  will  also  keep  your  stock  up  off  the  floor,  meeting  insurance  requirements  without  the  expense  of 
building  and  ma' •'taining  expensive  floor  platforms,  tables,  benches,  etc. 


THE  COWAN  SYSTEM 


is  simple  and  thoroughly  practical. 

Keep  each  pile  of  stock  on  a  separate  platform  and  slip 
a  Cowan  truck  under  the  platform  to  move  it  instead 
of  repiling  on  to  a  platform  truck.  The  pile  itself  is 
not  disturbed.  Not  a  sheet  is  soiled  or  spoiled  in 
handling. 

Simply  depressing  the  handle  automatically  elevates 
the  load  and  locks  it  in  position.  The  action  is  simple, 

The  Cowan  Truck 


direct  and  positive  —  nothing  to  manipulate  or  adjust. 

The  Cowan  truck  is  solidly  and  compactly  built — takes 
up  little  space.  Wheels  have  roller  bearings.  One 
man  can  load  a  two-thousand-pound  pile  easily. 

The  Cowan  System  is  now  in  successful  use  in  leading 
plants  in  the  paper  trade.  It  is  the  coming  system. 

Send  for  booklet  giving  full  details. 

Main  Office  and  Factory  : 

•  No.  14  Water  Street,  Holyoke,  Mass, 


Pile  of  fifteen  nested  platforms  occupying  New  York  Office  and  Salesrooras  s  Chicago  Office  and  Salesroom  s  Atlanta  Office  and  Salesroom  s 
the  space  of  one  ordinary  platform  truck.  Fourth  Ave,  Bldg,,  380  Fourth  Ave.  1320  Republican  Bldg.  20  Auburn  Ave. 
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For  every  conceivable  purpose 
that  Gummed  Paper  is  used, 
printers  are  going  to  earn  more 
money  by  using 

Non-Curling 

GUMMED 

PAPERS 

We  know  how  to  make  them, 
and  all  our  paper  will  be  found 
to  lie  flat. 

We  can  supply  in  rolls  or  sheets 


WAVERLY  PARK,  N.  J. 


Established  in  England  in  1811 


THE  “RELIANCE” 
PROOF  PRESS 

FOR 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

FULFILLS  ALL  THEIR  REQUIREMENTS 

It  never  fails  to  meet  their  every  need. 

It  ALWAYS  exceeds  their  expectations. 

Write  for  full  information  to 

Paul  Shniedewend  £#  Co, 

MANUFACTURERS 

622  W.  Jaclson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  U .  S.  A. 


DIRECT  AND  ALTERNATING  CURRENT 

MOTORS 

FOR  PRINTING  and  ALLIED  MACHINERY 


We  furnish 

Proper  Sizes,  Speeds  and  Controllers 
and  Save  You  Money  and  Trouble 


Cline  Electric  Mf  g.  Company 


Teleplioiies  ; 
Harrison  8376 
Auto.  68153 


Fisher  Building 

CHICAGO 


If  you  have 
BINDERS”  BOARD 

or 

FINE  CARD  STOCK 
to  cut 


Write 

Samuel  M.  Langston 
Camden,  N.  J, 


THE  LANGSTON  ROTARY  BINDERS*  BOARD  CUTTER 
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space, 

5x9feet.  12,500  sheets  per 
hour.  Prims  2  colors  each 
side,  numbers,  perforates, 
folds. 


Automatic  Presses 

for  roll  or  sheet  products,  printing  one  or  both  sides  of  the  web 
in  one  or  more  colors  in  one  operation 

Save  Labor,  Floor  Space,  Power 

Advise  principal  sizes  and  class  of  work  so  that  we  can  offer 
suggestion  as  to  suitable  size  and  style  press  and  quote  prices 

MEISEL  PRESS  &  MEG.  CO. 

944-948  Dorchester  Avenue  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Presses  for  cash  salesbooks,  tickets,  wrapping  papers,  labels,  wrappers  and  other 
specialties  with  attachments  for  perforating,  numbering,  interleaving,  folding,  according 
to  requirements.  Slitters  and  rewinders  for  roll  products  —  Toilet  Roll  Machinery. 


JENNEY 

un™sal  motors 

ARE  THE  HIGH-GRADE  STANDARD 
FOR  ALL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 


AMERICAN  ROTARY  VALVE  CO. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

Jenney  Electric  Manufacturing  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES  FACTORY 

156  No.  Dearborn  St»»  Chicago  Anderson»  Ind. 

VACUUM  CLEANING  MAGH’Y— AIR  COMPRESSORS 


QUALITY— SERVICE 

Brislane-Hoy  ne  Co. 

Electrotypers  Nickettypers 

412-414-416  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

OUR  PLANT  IS  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  EQUIPPED 
WITH  ALL  OF  THE  LATEST  IMPROVED  MA¬ 
CHINERY  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
HIGH-GRADE  PRINTING  PLATES 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  COUNTRY  ORDERS 


Denny,  Hilborn  &Rosenbach’s 
Steel  Die  Stamping  Inks 


The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  D.  H.  R.  Stamping  Inks  proves  our 
claims  for  real  economy,  cleanliness,  quick  make-ready,  and  the  elimination  of 
waste.  No  one  who  gives  our  Inks  a  practical  test  will  ever  go  back  to  the  old 
method. 

Then  consider  the  greater  output  of  each  press  per  day,  no  wiping  paper 
breaking.  Inks  that  dry  hard  yet  elastic,  no  offsetting,  and  a  full  gloss  on  every  job 
where  gloss  is  desired.  These  are  a  few  reasons  for  the  duplicate  orders  alike  from 
old  and  new  customers. 

Our  new  specimen  book  will  be  ready  about  February  first  and  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

Denny,  Hilborn  &  Rosenbach 

PHILADELPHIA 

GEO.  RUSSELL  REED  COMPANY,  Agents  Pacific  Coast. 
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If  your  business  acumen  don’t  tell  you 
that  you  need  this  machine — asl^ 
the  foreman.  He  knows  where 
lost  time  hits  the  pay-roll 

Write  for  new  illustrated  price-list. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  EASY  TO  BUY  EASY  TO  PAY  FOR 


Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Co.  Aima?  Mirhlgf. 


Miller  Saw-Trimmers  are  fully 
covered  by  U.  S.  and  foreign  pat¬ 
ents  and  pending  applications. 


The  Robert  Dick  Mailer 

Combines  the  three  great  essentials  to  the  publisher: 
SPEED  —  SIMPLICITY  -  DURABILITY 

'H.ead  what  one  of  the  many  users  has  to  say. 
The  Waco  Times-Herald, 

Waco,  Tex.,  Aug.  2,  1911. 
Dick  Patent  Mailer  Co., 

139  W.  Tupper  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen,—  !  have  been  using  your  patent 
mailer  for  five  years  with  most  satisfactory 
results,  and  think  it  is  the  best  and  speediest 
machine  on  the  market  to-day.  My  record 
per  hour  is  6,500,  which  I  think  is  the  best 
record  in  Texas.  Would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you  see  fit. 
Yours  very  truly,  B.  D,  Geiser, 

Foreman  Mailing  Dept. 
Manufactured  in  inch  and  half  inch  sizes 
from  two  to  five  inches. 

For  further  information,  address 

Rev.  Robert  Dick  Estate,  Bt«ri;?NerYo®rk 


JAMES  WHITE  PAPER  CO. 


Trade-mark 

Registered  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


BOOK  AND  COVER  PAPERS 


219  W.  MONROE  STREET 


CHICAGO 


Principal  mechanism  and  wire  exposed 
to  view.  All  perplexities  of  other  wire 
stitchers  of  large  capacity  eliminated. 
Has  the  exclusive  single  adjustment  to 
thickness  of  work,  the  convertible  flat 
or  saddle  work  table,  with  front  exten¬ 
sion  for  wide  work,  and  will  perfectly 
stitch  anything  from  a  few  sheets  to  seven 
eighths  inch  thickness.  Send  for  details 
to  nearest  selling  place  of  the 


New  Model 

No.  7 

Capacity 
Seven-eighths 
inch 


Showing  the 

Open  Door 

of  the  New  Model  No,  7 

Boston  Wire  Stiteher 


American  Type  Founders  Company,  General  Selling  Agent 

Set  from  the  Bodoni  Series 
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“My  Ideas  About  Good  Printing 


By  Thomas  W.  Lawson 

THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 


Send  30  cents  for  a  copy  containing  Air.  Lawson’s  article.  You  will  like  The  Graphic 
Arts,  and  what’s  more  you’ll  find  it  brimful  of  business  —  getting  ideas  on  printing — • 
ideas  that  mean  money.  Your  30  cents  will  be  credited  to  a  year’s  subscription  when 
you  decide  to  subscribe,  which  will  probably  be  the  moment  you  get  your  sample  copy. 

TtlE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  85  Broad  Street,  Boston 
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STRATHMORE 
DECKLE  EDGE  BOOK 
&■  COVEPv 

ALEXANDRA  DECKLE 
EDGE  BOOK  &  COVEK 

FAIRFIELD 
DECKLE  EDGE 

STRATHMORE 
JAPAN 

ALEXANDRA  JAPAN 
^  FAIRFIELD  JAPAN 
OLD  CLOISTER  BOOK 


The  printer  is  his  own 
wor^  enemy 

By  talking  “price”  and  giving 
estimates  for  every  little  job 
that  comes  down  the  pike,  he 
takes  all  the  joy  and  mo^  of 
the  profit  out  of  his  work. 
Wise  printers  are  exponents 
of  service  and  quality  printing. 

The 

Strathmore  Quality 


Li 


ne 


furnishes  the  better  sort  of  paper  for 
all  kinds  of  art,  ^ationery  and  book 
and  cover  printing.  One  good 
printer  said  that  the  line  was  built 
to  order  for  the  quality  printer. 

The  leading  numbers  of  Strathmore 
Quality  Writing  Papers  and  Book 
and  Cover  are  li^ed  on  this  page. 
Every  printer  has  been  sent  samples 
of  all  these  papers.  If  you  have 
mislaid  yours,  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  you. 

Strathmore  Paper  Company 

Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S,  A. 


.  STRATHMORE 

CHAMELEON  COVER 

ADIRONDACK  COVER 

CARILLON  COVER 


HIGKOK 

Paper- Ruling 
Machines  and 


Ruling  Pens 

Bookbinders'  Machinery 

Dual  L  Ruling  Machine 

THE  W.  O.  HIGKOK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Established  1844  MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Sole  Canadian  Agents,  Winnipeg  and  Toronto  Incorporated  1886 


Write  and  state  your  requirements 


Blomfeldt  &  Rapp  Company 

108  N.  Jefferson  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Get  More  Money  for 
Your  Waste  Paper 


This  Paper-Macerating-Machine 
will  properly  prepare  your  waste  paper 
and  make  it  an  excellent  article  for 
packing  purposes.  It  is  simple  in  oper¬ 
ation  and  the  price  is  reasonable. 

It  is  a  reliable  machine  for  de¬ 
stroying  railroad  and  other  tickets, 
manuscripts,  waste  paper,  etc. 

It  saves  the  paper  stock. 

Made  in  four  sizes  to  meet 
all  requirements,  and  have 
recently  added  several  improve¬ 
ments  for  the  protection  of 
knives,  gears,  etc. 

This  destroyer  is  now  a  rec¬ 
ognized  necessity  and  should 
be  in  every  auditor’s  office. 

Send  for  descriptive 
circular. 


Our  other  specialties 
are 


Card  Local  Ticket  Presses. 
Card-Cutting  Machines,  both 
hand-fed  and  automatic. 
Ticket-Counting  Machines 
and  Ticket -Tying 
Machines. 

WE  MAKE  NUMBERING  WHEELS  RUNNING  BACKWARDS 


EDDY 

PAPER 

TESTER 


There  is  but  one  accurate  way  to  compare  samples  of 
paper  for  quality,  and  that  is  by  mechanical  test.  For  this 
reason  the  U.  S.  Government,  Paper  Mills  and  Jobbers,  and 
all  others  who  KNOW,  use  paper  testers. 

The  “Eddy  Paper  Tester’’  registers  numerically  the 
strength  of  each  sample  you  examine.  With  such  an  instru¬ 
ment  and  your  own  brains,  could  you  ever  fail  to  select  the 
best  values  ? 

The  cost  of  the  tester  is  small,  and  as  we  can  not  demon¬ 
strate  the  instrument  to  you  personally,  we  will  send  one  on 
ten  days’  trial  if  you  desire. 

Write  us. 

DOBLER  &  MUDGE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

European  Sales  Agents 

H.  B.  LEGGE  &  Co.,  81  Cannon  St.,  London 


It  stands  the  test 
and  comparison 
nvith  all 


These  machines  are  guaranteed  to 
do  perfect  work 


From  the  Standpoint  of 
Reliability  and  Efficiency — 

The  Dewey  Ruler  is  the  known  standard  of  perfection 
acknowledged  by  those  who  use  and  have  seen  the  ruler  in 
operation. 

It  is  an  up-to-date  ruler,  and  before  you  make  a  new 
purcha.se  or  add  additional  equipment,  suppose  you  drop  us 
a  line  and  obtain  further  facts. 

Manufactured  since  1863,  but  with  improvements  since  1970 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

F.  E.  AND  B.  A.  DEWEY 

SPRINGEIELD,  MASS. 
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What  Are  Your  Power 
Requirements? 

not  buy 
your  motors 
from  specialists 
and  get  free 
advice  on  the 
subject?  You 
will  get  better 
motors  —  lower 
prices  —  and  more  satisfactory  service 
by  doing  so. 

Motors  for  printing-presses  have  been 
our  specialty  for  21  years. 


Write  for  our  printers'  guide- —  you  wuill  find 
it  indispensable.  Copy  free  to  any  printer. 


The  Triumph  Electric  Co, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BRANCHES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


Roberts  Numbering  Machine  Co. 

Successor  to  The  Bates  Machine  Co. 

696-710  Jamaica  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FULLY 

GUARANTEED 


SIDE  PLATES 
WITHOUT  SCREWS 


W  12345 

FAC  SIMILE  IMPRESSION 

Size  1  %  X  inches 


ALWAYS  IN  STOCK 


FIVE-FIGURE  WHEELS 


ROBERTS’  MACHINES 

UNEQUALLED  RESULTS  —  MAXIMUM  ECONOMY 


View  Showing  Parts  Detached 
for  Cleaning 


NO  SCREWS 


To  Number  Either  Forward 
or  Backward 


ABSOLUTELY 

ACCURATE 


MODEL  27 A 


FOR  GENERAL 
JOB  WORK 


This  Advertising  Man 
Was  Once  a  Printer 

He  thought  he  could  “make  good”  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  man,  especially  as  he  already  knew  so  much 
about  type  and  layouts.  So,  one  day  he  wrote  to 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools  and 
was  surprised  to  learn  how  many  printers  had 
already  secured  high-salaried  advertising  positions 
through  I.  C.  S.  help.  He  followed  their  lead. 

The  same  opportunity  is  open  to  you.  Your 
knowledge  of  printing  naturally  fits  you  for  a 
position  as  advertising  man  at  a  good  salary.  A 
little  ambition  and  part  of  your  spare  time  will 
help  you  win  through  I.  C.  S.  help. 

The  I.  C.  S.  Advertising  Course  is  full  of  real 
interest.  It  tells  you  how  big  advertising  successes 
have  been  planned  and  won — how  copy  is  written 
in  the  big  stores  and  advertising  agencies  —  how 
inquiries  to  advertisements  are  followed  up — illus¬ 
trations  made  —  mediums  selected  —  catalogues 
and  booklets  written — ^sales  gingered  up  —  and 
appropriations  figured. 

To  learn  how  the  I.C.S.  can  make  this  Course 
fit  your  particular  case,  and  how  you  can  help  your¬ 
self  to  win  a  good  paying  advertising  position 
through  I.C.S.  help — sign  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon  to-day.  Sending  the  coupon  costs  only 
the  postage  and  places  you  under  no  obligation. 


International  Correspondence  Schools 
Box  1207.  Scranton.  Pa. 

Please  send,  without  obligation  to  me,  specimen  pages  and  complete 
description  of  your  new  and  complete  Advertising  Course. 

Name  _ 

St.  and  No _ 

City _  State _ 
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WHY  NOT  INCREASE  YOUR 
BINDERY  PROFITS? 

When  you  add  an  ANDERSON  BUNDLING  PRESS  you  make  possible  two  things  : 
Increased  output  and  increased  profits. 

A  Bindery  is  incomplete  without  such  a  bundling  press.  Many  binderies  have  from 
2  to  12  in  daily  operation. 

This  Bundling  Press  is  known  for  its  high  pressure,  produced  with  the  greatest  ease. 
We  can  tell  you  of  many  printers  likely  near  you  who  either  use  or  know  all  about  the 
merits  of  the 

Anderson  Bundling  Press 


G.  F.  ANDERSON  &  COMPANY 


712  South  Clark  Street 
CHICAGO 


“Franchise  Bond” 

Water-marked 

“A  Profit- Producing  Printing  Paper' ' 

Ream  lots,  7^  cents  per  lb. 

One-half  case  lots,  7 gz  cents  per  lb. 

Case  lots,  Ig  cents  per  lb. 


Samples  upon  application 


Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 

514-522  Sherman  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


PRIOR’S  AUTOMATIC 

SHOWS  PROPORTION  AT  A  GLANCE 

No  figuring — no  chance  for  error.  Will  show  exact 
proportion  of  any  size  photo  or  drawing— any  size  plate. 

SIMPLE  — ACCURATE. 

Being  transparent,  may  be  placed  upon  proofs 
of  cuts,  etc.,  and  number  of  square  inches  de¬ 
termined  without  figuring.  Price,  $2.00. 
Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

The  Inland  Printer  Co. 


632  Sherman  Street  .  . 
1729  Tribune  Building, 


.  CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 


He  said  it  was  a  Manufacturing  Proposition,  and  we 
thought  he  hit  the  nail  plump  on  the  head. 

The  CASIMIR  press  is  a  manufacturing  proposition, 
a  machine  for  manufacturing  printing  in  quantities  — 
get  that,  quantities. 

HE  MAN  WHO  BOUGHT  ONE  to  make  cartons 
and  labels,  and  another  who  bought  one  to  make  tickets 
smiled  in  discovery  at  the  quantities  our  “  manufacturing 
propositions”  could  show. 


For  the  BIG  RUNS  of  commercial  printing,  the 
Casimir  Press  walks  away  with  all  other  methods.  It 
prints  in  any  number  of  colors,  on  one  or  both  sides, 
and  will  slit,  cut  off,  rewind,  number,  punch,  die-cut,  emboss, 
perforate,  score,  etc.,  all  at  the  same  time,  at  speeds  of  5,000 
to  7,500  per  hour;  all  at  the  same  time,  mind  you,  so  that 
deliveries  can  begin  at  once. 

JgETTER  send  samples  and  get  a  figure. 


Press  now 
Demonstrating 
in  Chicago. 


Get  in  touch 
with  us 
at  once. 


Selling  Agents 

A.  F.  WANNER  &  CO. 

431  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


CASIMIR  PRESS 

Style  %  {three  colors  one  side) 
Size  12x21  {inches  inside  chase) 


Manufacturers 


CASIMIR  VON  PHILP  CO. 

Bridgeton 
N.  J. 
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Over  5,000  of  America’s  Best  Printers  and  Publishers 
Using  Our  Metallic  Inks  Exclusively 

Gold  and  Silver  Inks 

BRIGHT  AS  BRONZE,  THAT 
WORK  AND  PRINT  RIGHT 

Gold  in  various  shades  —  copper,  aluminum  (silver)  and 
colored  bronze  inks.  Print  on  coated  stock,  such  as  enamel 
book,  coated  litho  or  plate,  and  glaze  or  flint  papers,  coated 
or  enamel  card  stocks,  cover  stocks,  bond  papers,  etc.  Our 
inks  work  on  job,  cylinder,  auto  or  rotary  presses  and  “  do  not 
pac.k.”  Print  flne  rule  and  type  as  well  as  “solids.”  Retain 
the  lustre  and  brilliancy  of  bronze.  Gives  clean,  bright  results 
when  worked  over  other  inks. 

Rpftpp  Tlinn  Rrnri'Zf’  Our  new  process  gold 
OCLier  J.  nail  JOrOIlZie  aluminum  inks 

give  remarkable  results  on  on  all  rough  covers,  bonds  and  linens, 
wood  and  cloth  stocks,  and  deliver  a  clean  job  at  less  cost  — • 
and,  best  of  all,  quickly,  at  considerable  saving  over  bronzing. 
We  wish  it  understood  by  the  printing  fraternity  that  we  ate 
the  original  inventors  and  sole  manufacturers  of  these  inks,  this 
process  and  accessories.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  fake  imi¬ 
tations  of  our  inks  that  are  now  being  advertised  and  “  Peddled  ” 
by  various  concerns  that  are  claiming  they  have  the  same  thing 
and  showing  samples  done  with  our  inks,  claiming  it  is  theirs, 
etc.  We  trust  the  intelligent  printer  and  pressman  will  investi¬ 
gate  and  avoid  getting  “stung.”  A  comparison  of  the  results 
with  our  inks  against  any  and  all  others  is  all  we  ask.  Our 
inks  are  fully  guaranteed  to  do  all  we  claim. 

If' rite  for  specimens  and  literature  giving  full  details  and  prices. 

The  Sleight  Metallic  Ink  Company 

Factory  Office,  5907  Market  St.»  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Chicago  Offices  New  York  City: 

538  So.  Dearborn  Street  154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 


Learn  to  estimate! 

A  series  of  articles  especially  and  exclusively  written  for 

The  American  Printer 

appears  in  the 

March  Number 

Do  not  miss  a  single  instal¬ 
ment.  There  is  also  more  about 
wood  engraving,  with  fine  ex¬ 
amples  ;  an  authoritative  article 
on  the  amalgamation  plans  in 
New  York  City;  review  of 
calendars;  several  pages  of 
pressroom  problems,  and  ideas 
for  printers;  instructive 
machine  composition  items  ; 
how  printers  are  advertising; 
many  printers  estimate  on  a 
railroad  blank  ;  a  page  of  queer  items  ;  a  few  bits  of  verse  ; 
letters  from  readers,  one  about  a  clothes-line;  changes  in 
a  famous  newspaper ;  review  of  specimens  from  all  parts 
of  the  world;  reset  typographic  designs  in  colors  ;  news 
of  foreign  lands ;  organization  activities  in  many  cities, 
one  item  of  peculiar  interest ;  prints  in  color,  many  of  them, 

American  Printer  readers  get  original  matter 
prepared  exclusively  for  them. 

Send  thirty  cents  for  a  sample  copy  of  the  March 
number  nonjj^  or  three  dollars  for  a  year  s  subscription 

OSWALD  PUBLISHING  CO. ,  25  City  Hall  PI. ,  New  York  City 


You  Ought 
to  Have  One 

No  print-shop  is  complete  without  an 
accurate  mitering  machine,  and  the  ROUSE 
Mitering  Machine  embodies  all  the  good 
points  of  as  near  perfection  as  mechanical 
skill  and  invention  can  bring  about. 


It  has  a  number  of  exclusive  time-saving, 
accuracy-insuring  features  not  found  in  any 
other  miterer.  These  features  include  a 
positive  and  permanently  accurate  Point 
Gauge  that  adjusts  instantly  and  locks  auto¬ 
matically,  enabling  you  to 

MITER  TO  POINTS 

inside  measures.  Also  an  improved  method 
of  locating  and  locking  the  rule-holder  to 
all  necessary  angles,  which  permits  very 
quick  changes  of  angle,  gives  unusual 
^rength  and  insures  permanent  accuracy. 

These  features  alone  place  the  ROUSE 
Mitering  Machine  in  a 

CLASS  BY  ITSELF. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Any  way  you  look  at 
it  —  design,  conitrucftion,  finish,  accuracy 
or  convenience- — -you  find  it  the  “class  ”; 
the  be^  and  handier  miterer  you  ever  saw_ 

Price  $20.00;  Extension  Gauge  (60  to  160 
picas)  $5.00  extra. 

(Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.) 

Made  only  by 

H.  B.  Rouse  &  Company 

CHICAGO 
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THE  MILLER  INCLINE  TRUCK 

Constructed  to  LIFT  and  CARRY  up  to  5,000  Pounds 
Saves  REHANDLING  —  EQUIPMENT  —  MATERIAL 


The  MILLER  TRUCK  raises  up  to  3  inches  from  the  floor  —  therefore, 
when  skids  are  attached  to  the  platforms  they  can  not  catch  when  run  on  to 
elevator  or  on  uneven  floors.  The  body  of  the  TRUCK  can  not  break,  as  it  is 
made  of  3-inch  ash  and  oak,  is  firmly  screwed  together,  and  all  corners  are 
protected  by  angle  iron. 

In  operating  the  MILLER  TRUCK  you  merely  screw  the  load  forward, 
and  therefore  have  no  dead  weight  to  lift. 

THE  MILLER  INCLINE  TRUCK  COMPANY 

561  West  57th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  BEST  and  LARGEST  GERMAN  TRADE  JOURNAL  for 
the  PRINTING  TRADES  on  the  EUROPEAN  CONTINENT 

iputarl|fr  uni 

^?UCATION 

Devoted  to  the  interests  of  Printers,  Lithographers  and  kindred  trades, 
with  many  artistic  supplements,  Yearly  Subscription  for  Foreign 
Countries,  I4s.'-9d. —  post  free.  Sample  Copy,  Is. 

Sputarl|fr  uttb 

ERNST  MORGENSTERN  ' 

19  DENNEWITZ-STRASSE  -  -  -  BERLIN,  W.  57.  GERMANY 


Cl)e  ^Imerican  pressman 

A  MONTHLY  TECHNICAL  TRADE 
JOURNAL  WITH  20,000  SUBSCRIBERS 


Best  medium  for  direct  communication  with  the 
user  and  purchaser  of 
Pressroom  Machinery  and  Materials 


ONE  DOLLAR  PER  YEAR 


Second  National  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SOLD  BY 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 
Baltimore,  M.  D.,  B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co. 
Boston,  Mass.,  Tileston  &  Livermore  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  R.  H.  Thompson  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Chope-Stevens  Paper  Co. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Donaldson  Paper  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Crescent  Paper  Co. 

New  York  City,  Miller  &  Wright  Paper  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wilkinson  Brothers  &  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  O.  W.  Bradley  Paper  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co. 


iantslj  Slpiigpr 

WILL  GUARD  YOUR 
RECORDS  FROM  AGE 
AND  DECAY  AS  THE 
DANISH  WARRIORS 
LONG  GUARDED  THE 
FRONTIERS  OF  CHRIS¬ 
TENDOM  FROM  THE 
HEATHEN. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

B.D.RISING  PAPER  CO. 

HOUSATONIC,  BERKSHIRE  COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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BEST  MACHINE 
MADE 

STEEL  THROUGHOUT 
FULLY  GUARANTEED 


$6 


.00 


U  Wheels 

Less  Than  One  Cent  a  Day 


m  12345 

Impression  of  Figures 


$5: 


00 


Wheels 

Less  Than  One  Cent  a  Day 


DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

American  Numbering 
Machine  Company 

291  Essex  St,,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

169  W,  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

2  Cooper  St.,  Manchester,  England 


Bishop's  Order  Book 
and  Record  of  Cost 

•IfThe  simplest  and  most  accurate  book  for  keeping 
track  of  all  items  of  cost  of  every  job  done.  Each 
book  contains  100  leaves,  10x16,  printed  and  ruled, 
and  provides  room  for  entering  3,000  jobs.  Strongly 
bound,  price  $3.00.  Fourth  edition. 

SOLD  BY 

The  Inland  Printer  Company 

Chicago 


M 


HOW 

TO 

PRINT 

FROM 

METALS 

Bn 

ffltjaa. 

ISjarrap 


ETALOGRAPHY 

Treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  zinc  and 
aluminum  and  their  treatment  as  printing  sur¬ 
faces,  Thoroughly  practical  and  invaluable 
alike  to  the  expert  and  to  those  taking  up 
metal-plate  printing  for  the  first  time.  Full 
particulars  of  rotary  litho  and  offset  litho 
*  methods  and  machines ;  details  of  special 
processes,  plates  and  solutions.  The  price  is 
3/-  or  $2.00,  post  free. 

To  be  obtained  from 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 


DRAWINGS;  J|| 
HALFTONES' 

ZINC  ETCHINGS 
WOOD8WAX 
ENGRAVINGS 
WIDR  PlAXES 

nickel-steel 
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FOR  PRINTERS 


non-explosw/e 

SV^^RCOIIN  Boowfr 

.  DElE^CHEM/CALjiO 

^^6  W/LUAM 


Best  Detergent  for  cleaning  and  preserving  Rollers. 


Polished  Copper 

for  Half-tone  and  Color  Processes 


Polished  Zinc 

for  Line  Etching,  Half-tone  and 
Ben  Day  Processes 

Chemicals,  Supplies 
and  Equipment 

for  the  Shop,  Gallery  and  Artroom 

National  Steel  and 
Copper  Plate  Co. 

OFFICES  AND  STOCKROOMS 
704-6  Pontiac  Bldg.,  542  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
1235  Tribune  Bldg.,  City  Hall  Square,  New  York 
214  Chestnut  St.  :  :  :  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FACTORIES 

1133-1143  West  Lake  Street  :  Chicago,  III. 

220-224  Taaffe  Place  :  Brooklyn,  New  York 


ROLLED 

PAPER 


One  of  the  Meanest  Packages 
to  Pile  is  a  Roll. 


Handled  by  one  of  these 
machines,  however,  the  job 
is  easy.  And  it  will  pile 
anything. 

Economy  Engineering  Co. 

415  S.  Washtenaw  Ave.,  Chicago,  III- 

FOREIGN  ACTS. 

Parsons  Trading  Co.,  New  York. 


Copper  and  Zinc  Plates 

MACHINE  GROUND  AND  POLISHED 

CELEBRATED  SATIN  FINISH  BRAND 

FOR  PHOTO^jENGRAVING  AND  ETCHING 

MANUTACTURED  BY  ' 

The  American  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co. 

116  NASSAU  street,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


We  cater  to  the  Printing  Trade 
in  making  the  most  up-to-date 
=  line  of  = 

Pencil  and  Pen 
Carbons 

for  any  Carbon  Copy  work. 

Also  all  Supplies  for  Printing  Form  Letters. 

MITTAG  &  VOLGER,  Inc. 

PARK  RIDGE.  NEW  JERSEY 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THE  TRADE  ONLY 


PRESSMEN’S 

OVERLAY  KNIFE 

This  knife  has  been  subjected  to  a  careful  test  for 
quality  of  temper.  It  will  be  found  to  hold  a  keen 
edge  and  to  be  of  much  flexibility,  enabling  the 
operator  to  divide  a  thin  sheet  of  paper  very  deli¬ 
cately.  In  all  respects  it  is  of  superior  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  blade  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
handle  and  is  of  uniform  temper  throughout.  As 
the  knife  wears,  cut  away  the  covering  as  required. 

PRICE,  POSTPAID,  25  CENTS 

THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 

632  Sherman  Street,  Chicago 
1729  Tribune  Buildinjl.  New  York 


METALS 

Linotype,  Monotype,  Stereotype 
Special  Mixtures 

QUALITY 

First,  Last  and  All  the  Time, 

E.W.  Blatchford  Go. 

230  N.  Clinton  St.  5  Beekman  St, 
Chicago  New  York 


A  SULLIVAN  PRESS 

will  increase  the 
income  from 
your  waste 
paper,  by  pack¬ 
ing  it  in  neat, 
tight  bales  for 
storage  or  ship¬ 
ment.  Circular  64-F 

SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 

COMPANY 

122  South  Michigan  Avenue*  CHICAGO 


64  page* — Flexible  Cover— 3  x  6  inches— 
a  size  and  shape  most  convenient 
for  pocket  or  desk  use, 

A  CYCLOPEDIA 

OF 

EVERY-DAY  INFORMATION 

FOR  THE 

NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING  MAN 

Ever  feel  the  lack  of  technical  printing  knowledge? 
“Conoernliiff  Type”  tells  all  about  type,  how  it  is 
divided  into  text  and  display  faces,  explains  the  point 
system,  shows  eighteen  kinds  of  type— each  in  seven 
sizes;  contains  valuable  information  about  engrav¬ 
ings,  composition,  proofreading,  paper,  presswork, 
binding,  estimating,  a  complete  dictionary  of  printing 
terms,  and  a  hundred  other  things  you  should  know 
—but  probably  don  t.  Endorsed  by  everyone  who 
knows  a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it. 

Price,  50  Cents,  postpaid 
THE  INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 


1729  TRIBUNE  BLDG. 
NEW  YORK 


632  SHERMAN  ST, 


Vest-Pocket 
Manual  of 
Printing 


A  full  and  con¬ 
cise  explanation 
of  the  technical 
points  in  the 
printing  trade, 
for  the  use  of 
the  printer  and 
his  patrons 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Punctuation  :  The  Comma,  Semicolon,  Colon, 
Period,  Note  of  Interrogation,  Exclamation  Mark. 
Hyphen,  Marks  of  Parenthesis,  Dash,  Apostrophe 

—  Capitalization  —  Style:  The  Use  and  Non-use  of 
Figures,  Aobreviations,  Italicizing,  Quotations  — 
Marked  Proof  —  Corrected  Proof  —  Proofreaders’ 
Marks — Make-up  of  a  Book — Imposition  and  Sizes 
of  Books  —  Sizes  of  the  Untrimmed  Leaf — Tvne 
Standard  —  Number  of  Words  in  a  Square  Inch- 
Relative  Sizes  of  Type —  Explanation  of  the  Point 
System  —  Weight  of  Leads  Required  for  any  Work 

—  Number  of  Leads  to  the  Pound — To  Print  Con¬ 
secutive  Numbers— To  Prevent  Coated  Paper  from 
Peeling— Engraving  and  Illustrating  — Definitions 
of  the  Principal  Technical  Terms  Used  in  Fine 
Bookbinding— Relative  Values  of  Bindings— Direc¬ 
tions  for  Securing  Copyright  —  Correct  Sizes  of 
Flat  Writing  Papers  —  Sizes  of  Ruled  Paper  — 
Regular  Envelope  Sizes — Standard  Sizes  of  News¬ 
papers — Leads  for  Newspapers — Newspaper  Meas¬ 
urements —  Imposition  of  Forms. 


Conrvenient  njest-pocket  size.  Neatly  bound 
in  leather,  round  corners-,  86  pages ^  50  cis. 


The  Inland  Printer  Co. 

1729  Tribune  Bldg.  632  Sherman  Street 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Armed  with  OLD  COUNCIL  TREE 

BOND  a  good  printer  has  the  right  of  entrance  to  any 

Business  Man’s  Sanctum. 

No  good  Business  Man  on  earth  will  refuse  to  see  any¬ 

one  who  can  help  him  develop  his  busmess  and  his  business  possibilities. 

OLD  COUNCIL  TREE  BOND  used  in  business  sta¬ 
tionery  carries  a  distinct  advertising  power  and  has  proved  a  tremendous 
aid  to  many  America’s  leading  bankers,  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

It  has  been  so  well  advertised  that  printers  who  recom¬ 
mend  its  use  will  find  many  an  interested  business  ear  awaiting  to  listen 
to  them.  We  call  it,  therefore,  an  asset  to  the  printer,  for  it  is  half  sold 
before  the  Printer  reaches  the  Man. 

We  claim  that  because  of  the  widespread  advertising  of 
OLD  COUNCIL  TREE  BOND,  the  printer’s  selling  efforts  are  mini- 
mitited.^  and  whenever  that  happens  there  is  a  distinct  saving  of  time.^ 
labor  and  money. 

Why  not  get  in  touch  with  our  representatives  and  profit  by  our  efforts 
to  reach  the  Buying  Power? 

TNeetnah  Paper.  Compatw 

TNeendi.  WivT.  \J.  S.  A. 

Chicago  Distribuiors  —  CHICAGO  PAPER  CO. 

366  West  Monroe  Street 


6-10 
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One  Thousand  an  Hour 
at  Half  thePower  Cost  of 
Two  Thousand  an  Hour 

You  get  paid  for  printing  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
impressions  you  deliver. 

The  customer  doesn’t  know  whether  you  run  his  job  one 
thousand  an  hour  or  two  thousand  and  doesn’t  care,  just  so 
the  job  looks  right.  » 

But  you  know  —  or  should  —  the  power  cost.  And  if 
you  ever  studied  the  matter  you  discovered  that  the  ordinary 
motor  meters  just  as  much  current  nvhen  you  choke  it  back 
to  one  thousand  impressions  per  hour  as  if  you  let  it  out  to 
tnuso  thousand. 

Not  so  with  the 

KIMBLE 

CURRENT  ^  MOTOR 

for  it  is  built  on  a  wholly  nenu  principle  by  which  speed, 
power  and  current  are  about  proportionate  ;  in  other  words, 
that  when  you  cut  the  speed  in  two  you  cut  the  current  con¬ 
sumption  nearly  in  two,  and  when  you  turn  the  lever  to  the 
“off”  point,  you  cut  off  all  current,  just  as  if  you  had 
opened  the  outside  switch. 

This  means  that  every  watt  of  current  that  the  meter 
records  is  put  to  useful  use,  and  that  your  power  bill  for 
each  press  will  be  an  accurate  index  of  the  actual  number 
of  impressions  of  that  press. 

This  is  why  we  advise  you  to 

^‘KIMBLEIZE^’  Your  Shop 
and  Paralyze  Your  Power  Bill 

That  is,  if  you  are  on  an  alternating  current  circuit.  If 
you  aren’t,  the  Lord  help  you  !  We  can’t. 

ANY  SPEED  any  second  —  not  by  “steps”  or  jerks, 
but  any  speed,  accelerate  or  retard,  by  pushing  the  foot  lever 
forward  or  back.  Your  pressmen  will  enter  into  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  this  novel  feature,  and  when  they  get  the  “swing” 
of  a  job,  will  push  up  the  speed  for  the  very  joy  of  it ; 
getting  the  job  through  in  record  time,  with  the  minimum 
spoilage.  That’s  what  we  mean  by  our  catch-phrase : 

“  Fast  or  Slow  by  a 
Touch  of  the  Toe  ” 

Ktmble  PrintingPressMotors  (alternating  current  only)  are 
built  for  PRINTING-PRESSES.  They  are  7iot  general- 
purpose  motors,  “fixed  up”  with  all  sorts  of  juice-eating 
contrivances  to  adapt  them  to  printing-office  requirements. 

They  cost  less  to  buy 
They  cost  less  to  install 
They  cost  less  to  run 

than  any  other  motors  on  the  market. 

Kimbleize  Your  WHOLE  Shop: 

Kimble  Motors  for  Jobbers 
Kimble  Motors  for  Ponies 
Kintble  Motors  for  Cylinders 
Kimble  Motors  for  Linotypes 
Kimble  Motors  for  Cutters 
Kimble  Motors  for  Folders 
Kimble  Motors  for  Stitchers 

Every  one  of  them  a  profit-maker  for  you  and  a  puzzle  to 
the  central  station  man. 


The  Kimble  Catalog  will  tell  you  the  whole  story.  Send  for  it. 


Kimble  Electric  Company 

1125  Washington  Boulevard  Chicago 


Box 
Machine 


12-inch  Arm  —  Stitching 
point  36  or  44  inches  from 
the  floor. 

20  -  inch  Arm  —  Stitching 
point  36  or  44  inches  from 
the  floor. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  J.  L.  Morrison 
Company 

534  So.  Dearborn  St. 

Chicago 

New  York  London  Toronto 

Perfection  Stitchers 
for  all  Purposes 


The  Universal 
Type-Maker 

IS  A  TIME-SAVER 
A  MONEY-MAKER 
A  CUSTOMER-PLEASER 

It  gives  the  printer  complete  independ¬ 
ence  in  type  supply,  and  enables  him  to 
use  all  his  metal  to  the  best  advantage. 

OUR  MATRIX  LIBRARIES 

permit  the  printer  to  rent  fonts  of 
Matrices  at  a  nominal  rate,  and  thus  to 
keep  his  composing-room  up-to-date. 
Address  for  all  prices  and  details 

UNIVERSAL 

TYPE-MAKING  MACHINE  CO. 

321-323  North  Sheldon  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Latest 

Balance  Feature 
Platen  Dwell 
Clutch  Drive 
Motor  Attachment 

(Unexcelled) 


“Prouty 

Obtainable  through  any  Reliable  Dealer, 

-  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  ' 

Boston  Printing  Press 
&  Machinery  Co. 

Office  and  Factory 

EAST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


JUST  OUT 

The  National  Lithographer's 

Sample  Book  of 
Offset  Printing 

ORDER  Sent  Postpaid  on  Receipt  of  LIMITED 
EARLY  50  Qents  EDITION 

Every  Lithographer  and  Printer  Wants  It 

THE  NATIONAL  LITHOGRAPHER 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


The  Best  Special  Works  for  Lithographers,  Etc. 

ARE  THE 

ALBUM  LITHO — 26  parts  in  stock,  20  plates  in  black  and  color, 
$1.50  each  part. 

AMERICAN  COMMERCIAI,  SPECIMENS  — three  series,  24 
plates  in  color,  $3.50  each  series. 

TREASURE  OF  GRAPHIC  ARTS— 24  folio  plates  in  color, $4.50. 
TREASURE  OF  LABELS — the  newest  of  labels — 15  plates  in  color, 
$3.00. 

“FIGURE  STUDIES”  —  by  Ferd  Wiist  —  second  series,  24  plates, 
$3.00. 

AND  THE 

FREIE  KtiNSTE 

—SEMI-MONTHLY  PUBLICATION— 

This  Journal  is  the  best  Technical  Book  for  Printers,  Lithographers 
and  all  Kindred  Trades.  Artistic  supplements.  Yearly  subscription, 
$3.00,  post  free;  sample  copy,  25  cents. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOSEF  HEIM . Vienna  VI./ i  Austria 


Waite  Die  and  Plate  Press 


USERS’  OPINIONS 


“If  we  were  to  order  another  press  to-day  we  would  order  the 
‘Waite.’  ’’  — CLARKE  &  COURTS,  Galveston,  Tex. 

“We  freely  express  the  utmost  satisfaction,  getting  the  best  of 
results  as  to  quality  of  work  together  with  output.  Contrary  to  reports 
the  machine  is  not  complicated  and  we  can,  without  hesitation, 
recommend  the  ‘Waite’  to  any  prospective  purchaser.” 

—  THE  CARGILL  CO.,  Houston,  Tex. 

“In  our  opinion  the  ‘Waite’  is  the  best  press  in  the  market. 
It  has  the  best  wiper  of  any  of  the  presses,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
wipes  more  like  the  human  hand  would  wipe  a  plate,  while  other 
presses  have  a  flat  wipe.” 

-AMERICAN  STATIONERY  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

“The  above  (Plaza  Hotel)  letter-head  plate  has  had  85,000 
impressions  at  a  speed  of  30  a  minute  on  our  4  in.  x8  in.  Waite  Die 
Press.”  -CAMERON  &  BULKLEY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

“We  are  pleased  to  state  that  our  6  in.  x  lO  in.  Waite  Die  Press 
is  giving  us  good  service.  This  press  is  running  dies  the  full  limit  of 
the  die  box  on  a  high  grade  of  close  color  stamping  with  excellent 
results.”  — GEO.  C.  WHITNEY  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

“We  are  enabled  to  do  a  class  of  work  on  it  that  can  not  be 
done  on  any  other  die  press  in  cur  plant,  and  we  have  several  of 
various  makes.”  — E.  A.  WRIGHT,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AUTO  FALCON  CBb  WAITE  DIE  PRESS  CO.,  Ltd. 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  BUILDING,  346  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  Factory,  Dover,  N.  H. 
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How  to  Make  Money  in 
the  Printing  Business 

By  PAUL  NATHAN 

Give  value  and  “charge 
the  price”  might  be  an 
answer  to  this  question; 
but  there  is  a  very  complete 
and  comprehensive  answer  in 
Paul  Nathan’s  book  of  288 
pages,  bearing  this  title,  and 
every  progressive  printer  should 
ownthevolume.  Thebookgives 
full  details  and  information  on 
the  highest  authority — Experi¬ 
ence.  It  tells  how  a  man  made 
money  out  of  Printing — a  thing 
we  all  are  anxious  to  do.  You 
need  this  book;  send  the  order 
the  table  of  its  contents: 

Startisag  an  Office,  What  Glass  of  Customers  to  Seek,  How 
to  Develop  Business,  Writing  Advertising  Matter,  Taking 
Orders,  Advertising,  How  to  Talk  to  Customers,  The  Cost  of 
Producing  Printing,  Estimating,  Acquiring  Money,  Price 
Cutting.  Competitors,  Profit  and  How  It  Should  Be  Figured, 
Buying,  Doing  Good  Printing,  The  Composing  Room,  The 
Press  Room,  The  Business  Office,  Bookkeeping,  Management 
of  Employees,  The  Employee’s  Opportunity,  Danger  in  Ven¬ 
tures,  Systematic  Saving. 

Second  Edition.  288  pages,  cloth;  gilt  stamped. 

Size,  9x5%  inches.  Price,  postpaid,  $3.00. 

Send  remittance  with  order. 

INLAND  PRINTER  CO.,  632  Sherman  St.,  Chicago 


NOW  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 

1911-12 

PENROSE’S 

PICTORIAL 

ANNUAL 

THE  PROCESS  YEAR  BOOK 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  GAMBLE 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  progress  in  the  Graphic 
Arts,  profusely  illustrated,  comprising  about 

60  PRACTICAL  ARTICLES  by  well-known  workers, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  process  and  illustration  subjects. 

500  ILLUSTRATIONS,  including  the  following  full- 
page  inserts  : 

2  Photogravures  20  Three-Color  Prints 

S  Five-Color  Prints  30  Two-Color  Prints 

10  Four-Color  Prints  100  Monochrome  Supplements 

Several  Litho-Offset  Examples. 

Price,  $2.50  Express  Prepaid 

INLAND  PRINTER  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


EXPERT  ADVICE  FOR  PRINTERS  III 


WE  have  just  created  an  Advisory  Department,  prepared  to  give  printers 
complete  information  on  technical  and  mechanical  matters  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  copy  for  color  reproduction.  This  is  reliable  and 
invaluable  advice  by  experts  who  make  color  reproduction  their  specialty,  anything 
from  two  colors  up.  Information  is  also  available  on  matters  connected  with  the 
handling  of  color  plates  on  press,  inks,  etc.,  and  such  general  topics. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  our  plates  are  esteemed  by  printers,  wherever  used, 
as  the  finest  printing  surfaces  they  have  ever  put  to  press.  They  reproduce  clear-cut 
impressions,  in  perfect  register  and  true  to  proof.  They  can  be  relied  upon  for  a  great 
number  of  impressions,  in  addition  to  which  they  require  the  least  amount  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  perfect  make-ready. 

Correspondence  invited. 


213-217  EAST  TWENTY-FOURTH  STREET 


ZEESE-WILKINSON  COMPANY  ||| 

Specialists  in  Color-Plate  Engraving  and  Printing  i^l 

TELEPHONE:  5200  MADISON  SQUARE  I  I 


NEW  YORK  CITY  |  =  j 
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What  This  Sign 
Means  to  Every 
Printer 

In  March  SYSTEM  will  appear  the  largest, 
most  impressive  single  advertisement  ever  run 
by  a  manufacturer  of  Bond  Paper. 

It  will  reach  over  100,000  Business  Execu¬ 
tives —  probably  500,000  purchasers  of  business 
stationery. 

It  will  tell  this  army  of  business  men  what 
the  TOKYO  BOND  Sign  stands  for  —  why  the 
Printer  who  displays  it  can  give  him  better 
letter-heads  for  less  money. 

And  we  have  adopted  a  plan  by  which  every 
Printer  using  Tokyo  Bond  can  increase  his 
sales  of  business  stationery — by  which  he  can 
cash  m  direct  on  this  unique  advertisement. 

Do  you  know  Tokyo  Bond  —  do  you  know 
the  wonderful  printed  and  engraved  effects 
you  can  attain  with  it  ?  And  do  you  know  how 
it  enables  you  to  get  more  orders  for  business 
stationery,  to  please  your  customers  better, 
and  to  7nake  7nore  77i07iey  without  mcreasing  your 
prices?  If  not,  write  us  at  once  for  samples  — 
actual  letter-heads  printed  on  Tokyo  Bond- — 
and  full  information  about  it. 

If  you  now  use  Tokyo  Bond  and  have  not 
the  Tokyo  Bond  Sign  and  the  beautiful  busi¬ 
ness-getting  Tokyo  Bond  Folders  —  write  for 
the  whole  story  to-day. 

Crocker-McElwain  Co. 

104  Cabot  Street 
HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


A 
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Ask  one  of  these  jobbers  or 
write  us  direct  now 

New  Yoik,  J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co. 

Boston,  Cook-Vivian  Co. 

Philadelphia,  1.  N.  Megargee  &  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Charles  Beck  Company^ 
Chicago,  Swigart  Paper  Company. 

St.  Louis,  Hagen  Paper  Company. 
Baltimore,  B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co. 
Cincinnati,  Diem  &  Wing  Paper  Co. 
Cleveland,  Petrequin  Paper  Co. 
Washington,  B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Western  Penn.  Paper  Co. 
Buffalo,  Courier  Company. 

Scranton,  Megargee  Brothers. 

Harrisburg,  Donaldson  Paper  Company. 
Richmond,  B.  W'.  Wilson  Paper  Co. 
Louisville,  Diem  &  Wing  Paper  Co. 
Montreal,  Howard  Smith  Paper  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Spokane,  Gray,  Ewing  &  Company. 
Toronto,  Brown  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Syracuse,  J.  &  F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

Albany,  Hudson  Valley  Paper  Co. 

Troy,  Troy  Paper  Company. 

Savannah,  M.  S.  and  1).  A.  Byck  Co* 
Ogden,  Utah,  Scoville  Paper  Co. 

Holyoke,  Judd  Paper  Co. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Clarke  Paper  Co. 

EXPORTS 

U.  S.  Paper  Export  Ass’n.,  17  Battery' 
Place,  New  York. 


Our  papers  are  supplied  in  fine  wedding  stationery,  visiting  cards,  and  other  specialties  by  Eaton,  Crane  &  Pike  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
and  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  whose  boxes  containing  our  goods  bear  the  word  CRANE’S. 


Experienced  Hand  Compositors 
in  Demand  as  Linotype  Operators 

CL  There  is  a  belief  abroad  that  learning  linotype  operating  is 
for  young  compositors  —  youths  who  have  been  at  the  business 
four  or  five  years. 

CL  That  is  a  mistake.  An  all-round  knowledge  of  typography 
is  of  great  and  ever-increasing  advantage  to  the  operator. 

CL  The  linotype  is  rapidly  becoming  an  ad.-setting  and  job- 
work  machine,  and  on  that  work  knowledge  of  proper  display 
will  cover  a  multitude  of  speed  sins.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
many  linotype  employers  prefer  as  operators  men  who  are 
accomplished  hand  compositors.  As  a  rule,  this  more  than 
compensates  for  the  disadvantage  (if  any)  of  age  or  of  being 
compelled  to  abandon  fixed  habits. 

Linotype  operating  is  the  most  desirable  branch  of  the  trade.  If  you  want 
to  learn  where  it  can  be  learned  most  thoroughly,  this  is  the  school  for 
you.  Drop  a  postal  and  get  our  booklet,  “  Machine  Composition.” 

Inland  Printer  Technical  School 

632  South  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Sold 

By  Decilers 


1.  The  design  is  modern.  The  Press  is  lower. 

2.  The  construction  is  “  Chandler  &  Price  Style,” 

in  itself  a  strong  recommendation. 

3.  All  the  good  qualities  found  in  C.  &  P. 

Gordons  have  been  retained  in  the  new  press. 

4.  The  distribution  of  metal  is  more  symmetrical. 

5.  There  are  fewer  bright  parts  to  keep  clean. 

6.  Fewer  projections  on  which  dirt  can  lodge. 

7.  The  Gear  Guard  is  a  valuable  addition. 

8.  Heavier  Cam  Wheels  insure  a  more  rigid 
impression.  Feed-tables  are  set  level. 

9.  The  Fly-Wheel  is  smaller  and  less  in  the  way. 

10.  The  New  Series  Press  is  an  improved  style  of 
a  machine  that  has  been  meeting  all  funda¬ 
mental  requirements  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Write  us  to-day  for  full  infos'matiosi. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  CHANDLER 
&  PRICE  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


TEN  REASONS  EOR  CHOOSING 

THE  CHANDLER  &  PRICE 
NEW  SERIES  PRESS 


Ask  the  Printer  Who  Owns 

There’s  true  economy  in  the  installation 
\J flv  and  operation  of  a  motor  built  for  a  specific 
purpose  and  we  construct  our  various  types  of  motors 
according  to  the  actual  requirement. 

The 


Peerless 

Motors 


are  the  product 
of  skillful  work¬ 
manship  and  a 
knowledge  of 
what  the  print¬ 
ing  field  and  its 
various  require¬ 
ments  demand. 
Before  you  de¬ 
cide  on  your 
MotorPower — supposeyou  look  well  to  the  “Power 
Cost”  item.  Our  Motor  Power  “holds  down” 
your  cost  of  production  to  where  it  belongs. 


On  ANY  POWER  PROBLEM  write  : 

The  Peerless  Electric  Co, 

Factory  and  General  Office:  Warren,  Ohio 

Sales  Agencies: 

CHICAGO,  452  Monadnock  Block.  NEW  YORK,  43  West  27th  Street 

And  All  Principal  Cities 


y ou  have  an  unusual  opportunity  to  reach 
the  Office  Appliance  Dealer,  Retail  Sta¬ 
tioner,  and  Purchasing  Agent,  through 
only  ONE  medium  —  the 

Inland  Stationer 

Business  Equipment 
Journal 

q  An  examination  of  the  magazine  itself  shows  you  why. 

^  The  Office  Appliance  Dealer  and  the  Retail  Stationer  subscribe 
for  it  because  it  handles  the  selling  end  of  their  lines  in  a  business¬ 
like  manner.  Every  issue  contains  articles  of  sales  plans  of  real 
practical  value. 

^  The  Purchasing  Agent  subscribes  for  it  because  it  keeps  him  in 
close  touch  at  all  times  with  the  latest  and  best  developments  in 
business  equipment. 

^  You  can  reach  all  three  with  one  advertisement  and  at  one  price 
by  using  only  INLAND  STATIONER— BUSINESS  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  JOURNAL.  Let  us  send  you  some  important  facts. 

Inland  Stationer 

Business  Equipment  Journal 

624-632  Sherman  Street 
Chicago 
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TAKE  IT-TRY  IT 

30  DAYS 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  IT 


$225 

COMPLETE 

WITH  COUNTER¬ 
SHAFT 


GUARAN¬ 

TEED 

ABSOLUTELY 

For  2  Years 

Routes  Any¬ 
thing  —  Soft 
Metal  to  Hard 
Brass 

Freight  paid 
both  ways  if 
unsatisfactory 

$290 

WITH  MOTOR 

We’re  from 
Missouri  and 
will  show  you 

For  all  kinds 
Electrotype, 
Stereotype, 
Etching 
Machinery 


Write  to 


MURRAY  MACHINERY  CO.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

A.  F.  WANNER,  Chicago,  III.  (  . 

N.  Y.  MACHINERY  CO.,  lOI  Beekman  St.,  New  York  ( 
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An  Important  Message 
for  Users  and  Printers 
of  Business  Stationery 

Many  executives,  realizing  the  necessity  of  dignified,  artistic  letter-heads,  insist 
upon  the  use  of  the  highest  grades  of  bond  paper.  The  cost  of  such  papers  is 
often  almost  prohibitive — it  is  always  a  needless  extravagance.  As  a  result  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  hold  down  printing  costs  to  a  minimum. 

The  finest  bond  paper  can  not  be  made  into  effective  letter-heads  unless  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  stationery  is  allowed  for  printing.  In  fact,  careful 
printing  is  just  as  important  as  the  quality  of  paper  used.  Therefore,  the  problem  of  the 
far-sighted  business  man  is  to  select  a  bond  paper  that  will  answer  his  every  require¬ 
ment —  yet  one  which  is  reasonable  enough  in  price  to  permit  his  paying  an  adequate 
sum  for  printing,  without  making  the  whole  cost  of  his  letter-heads  too  high. 

But  by  specifying  Old  Veda  Bond  you  can  secure  a  paper  bond  that  is  suitable  for 
the  most  particular  purposes  of  business  correspondence.  In  appearance  it  is  equal  to 
the  most  expensive  bond  papers.  Yet  its  price  is  so  reasonable  that  it  results  in  a  marked 
saving  in  the  total  cost  of  your  order.  Now,  by  paying  your  Printer  what  you  save  on 
paper  cost,  you  enable  him  to  give  you  more  careful  work  without  increasing  the  amount 
you  ordinarily  pay  for  letter-heads.  This  extra  attention  to  the  printing,  and  the  value  in 
Old  Veda  Bond,  means  far  better  letter-heads  at  the  price  you  pay  for  ordinary  ones. 

OLD  VEDA  BOND 

is  scientifically  made  by  expert  papermakers  on  thoroughly  modern  machines.  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  surface  that  makes  the  type  of  a  typewriter  stand  out  with  a  clean,  clear-cut  dis¬ 
tinctness,  while  it  permits  of  the  most  effective  printing  and  its  wearing  qualities  are 
unsurpassed.  It  is  made  in  four  beautiful,  exclusive  shades,  Regular  and  Linen 
Finish,  and  permits  you  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  your  letter-heads  by  adopting  a 
house  color  for  all  business  stationery.  Old  Veda  Bond  in  colors  makes  possible  a  two 
or  even  three  color  effect  without  the  expense  of  three-color  printing. 

Let  US  send  samples  for  you  to  examine  and  discuss 

No  claim  is  made  for  Old  Veda  Bond  that  actual  samples,  actual  use,  will  not  fully  substantiate. 
We  would  like  to  place  samples  in  the  hands  of  every  fair-minded  Business  Man  and  Printer  —  and  let 
the  samples  prove  their  own  merit  upon  comparison  with  any  other  bond  paper.  We  invite  a  discussion 
of  the  possibilities  of  Old  Veda  Bond  between  every  Business  Man  and  his  own  Printer.  It  means  money 
to  both  of  you  to  write  us  now. 

Millers  Falls  Paper  Company 

Millers  Falls,  Mass. 

TO  PRINTERS  :  Your  word  naturally  has  greater  weight  with  your  customers  than  that  of  a  firm  not 
known  personally  to  them.  You  know  even  better  than  we  do  the  truth  of  the  situation  outlined 
in  our  talk  to  Business  Men. 

Therefore,  because  we  know  that  Old  Veda  Bond  will  enable  you  to  produce  more  creditable  work  and 
satisfy  your  customers  better  without  increasing  your  prices,  we  are  urging  Business  Executives  to 
discuss  this  subject  with  you  frankly. 

Do  not  recommend  Old  Veda  Bond  until  you  know  you  are  justified  in  doing  so.  Simply  let  us  send  you 
samples,  full  information,  and  details  of  our  Unique  Plan  to  Increase  Printers’  Profits. 
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IVestinghouse  Motor  Driving  Folder 

Westinghouse  Individual  Motor  Drive  will 
Increase  the  output  of  your  plant  without 

increasing  running  expenses. 

Put  one  of  these  motors  on  each  machine,  making  each  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  others,  arrange  all  the  machines  for  minimum  han¬ 
dling  of  material,  keep  each  runningat  just  the  proper  speed  (easily 
done  with  these  motors),  and  then  watch  the  production  increase. 

The  motors  will  stay  on  the  job  continuously,  day  and  night  if 
necessary,  and  your  power  bills  will  be  surprisingly  low.  No  extra 
power  charges  for  overtime  work  —  the  power  required  is  always 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  work  done;  you  don’t  have  to  drive 
some  hundred  feet  of  line  shafting  to  run  one  machine. 

Our  men  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail  of  motor 
drive.  Their  advice  is  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


The  Art  and  Practice  of 
Typography 

By  EDMUND  G.  GRESS 


This  book  contains  almost  100,000  words  of  instructive 
matter,  besides  fifty  large  color  inserts  and  seven  hundred 
reproductions  of  high-class  commercial  printing. 

Size  qVz  X  Cloth,  price  postpaid,  $5. 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Sates  Offices  in  45  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

.American  Cities 


The  Inland  Printer  Company 

632  South  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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The  Typography  of  Advertisements 

By  F.  J.  Trezise 

^  C.  S.  Peterson,  the  well-known  Chicago  printer  and  author  of  the  chapter 
on  “Use  and  Abuse  of  Type”  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Advertising,  says: 

It  is  the  best  and  most  complete  summary  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 

1  consider  it  invaluable  to  any  job-printer  who  is  or  wishes  to  be  competent 
in  his  trade.” 

^|H.  N.  Kellogg,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  writes: 

“The  specimens  of  advertisements  which  he  gives  demonstrate  so 
clearly  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions  that  the  book  can  not  fail  to  be 
beneficial  to  all  who  are  interested  in  advertising.” 

1  36  pages;  65  illustrations;  handsome  board  cover;  printed  in  two  colors. 

Price,  $2.00 

Every  ad.  man — writer  or  compositor  —  should  have  it. 


THE  INLAND  PRINTER  COMPANY 


632  South  Sherman  Street 
Chicago,  111. 
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Throw  Out 


Your  Electrotype 
or  Stereotype  Plant 

Install  an  Aluminotype  plant  and  make  perfect 
plates  for  your  present  cost.  If  you  have 
no  plant,  you  can  now  make  your  own  book 
plates  and  save  time,  money,  inconvenience. 


Aluminotypes 


are  sharper ^  harder  and  better 
than  Electrotypes.  Alumino¬ 
types  lay  ink  like  nickeltypes 
and  will  not  rust  nor  corrode. 
Aluminotypes  are  a  perfect 
reproduction  of  your  type 


and  require  no  make-ready 
as  they  are  made  absolutely 
level  and  need  no  finishing. 

Sample  Book  Plates  will 
be  sent  to  reliable  houses  on 
request. 


We  own  the  United  States  letters  patent  and  will 
install  plants  in  rotation  that  orders  are  received 


The  Rapid  Electrotype  Co. 

Cincinnati 
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“YOU  CAN  KEEP 
IN  THE  LEAD” 


GET  OUT  YOUR  BUSINESS  STATIONERY 
NOW  AND  WRITE: 

“  HERRICK, —  Here’s  a  quarter  for  the  4  HERRICK 
CUT  BOOKS  showing  400  good  one  and  two  color 
cuts  for  my  blotters,  folders,  mailing  cards,  etc.  If  I 
don’t  like  the  books  you’re  to  send  back  my  quarter.” 

ISN’T  THAT  FAIR? 

Then  send  on  your  25c.;  you  can  take  it  off  the  first  $3.50  order. 

The  books  will  give  you  a  lot  of  valuable  advertising  ideas. 

THE  HERRICK  PRESS,  626  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

VVE  MAKE  DRAWINGS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  WRITE  US. 


ALL  PRINTERS 


and  Stationers  wishing  to 
learn  to  make  hand-made 
Envelopes,  send  a  dollar  bill  and  eight  two-cent  postage 
stamps  to  ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,  Niles,  Mich.  (Manager 
of  Envelope  Factory  thirty  years.)  Convenience  and  Profit. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

FOR  SALE  —  License  to  manufacture  in  America  our  Shading;  Films  for 
Lithogfraphers,  Color-plate  Engravers,  etc.  About  $10,000  required.  A  large 
and  profitable  business  assured.  Full  particulars  on  application  to 
Lcipzi^er  Tangier-Manier,  Alexander  Grube,  Leipzig,  Talstrasse  4,  Germany 


There  is  Satisfaction  in  Knowing 

the  exact  output  of  your  presses,  folding  machines, 
or  any  automatic  machine  where  a  correct  count  is 
required. 

,  REDINGTON  COUNTERS 

Are  Always  Reliable 

Will  save  you  money  by  your  knowing  the  capacity 
of  your  equipment. 

ADDRESS  DEALER  OR  Price,  $5.00 

F.  B.  REDINGTON  COMPANY  CHICAGO.  U.  S.  A. 


Standard  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 

KEYBOARD  PAPER 

for  the  MONOTYPE  MACHINE 
COLONIAL  COMPANY,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

New  York  Office:  320  Fifth  Avenue 


(—J^IEP  NO,  SIR!! 

DURANT  COUNTERS 

(ell  the  (ruth.  Reliable,  sensitive,  accu¬ 
rate,  positive;  furnish  record  unchalleng- 
able.  Our  job  press  attachments  are 
equally  dependable. 

THE  W.  N.  DURANT  CO. 
528  Market  St.  Milwaukee 


;  Our  Variable  Liner ; 
;  sets  to  3o  Picas  and  - 
!  adjusts  up  to  14  Pt. 

I  Ask  for  particulars.  • 


Mold  coiwerting  uner 

For  producing  parallel  slugs 
without  trimming,  with  ordi- 
nary  end  liners.  Price . 


VARIABLE  LINER  PLACER 

This  instrument  places  Varia¬ 
ble  Liner  accurately  from  right 
end  of  mold  instead  of  left  end 
as  with  fixed  liners.  Sets  liner 
accurately  to  ems  or  half  ems. 


Price  (sent  prepaid) . S3 


'THE  LISOTYPE  ll'AY  IS  THE  ONLY  WAY" 
WE  MAKE  THE  LINOTYPE  WAY  SMOOTHER 

Send  address  for  list  of  other 
Linotype  improvements,  ready 
soon.  We  are  in  the  market 
for  a  list  of  Linotype  users. 


Hook'S  over 
1  of  mold  0}’ 

end 

© 

1  /T" 

© 

© 

© 

0 


Pasadena,  Cal. 


Box  1 004 


A  Modern  Monthly  — 

All  About  PAPER 


T^HE  PAPER  DEALER 
gives  the  wanted  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  general  and  technical 
subject  of 

It  will  enable  the  printer  to 
keep  posted  on  paper,  to  buy 
advantageously,  and  to  save 
money  on  his  paper  purchases. 
Has  subscribers  throughout  35  States.  Also 
Canada  and  foreign  countries. 

THIS  SPECIAL  OFFER 

Includes  1912  and  1913  at  the  very  special  rate  of  $1.50 
instead  of  $2.00.  This  is  an  opportunity  worth  while. 
Proves  an  investment,  not  an  expense  to  printers. 


The  PAPER  DEALER 

164  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET,  CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE  CALUMET  1060 

Western  Paper  Stock  Co- 

BUVERS  OF 

ALL  KINDS  OF  WASTE  PAPER 

1452-1458  INDIANA  AVENUE 
_  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


RUBBER  STAMPS 

AND  SUPPLIES 
FOR  THE  TRADE 

YOUR  customers  will  appreciate  our  prompt  service. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Trade  Discounts^^ 

The  Barton  Mfg.  Co.,  335  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


CARBON  BLACK 

MADE  BY 

GODFREY  L,  CABOT,  Boston,  Mass. 

940-941  Old  South  Building 

ELF  ECLIPSE  (PN)  ELF  B.  B.  B.  DIAMOND  ACME 


“Roildhind”  Trade 

We  have  put  in  a  ROUGHING 
'  MACHINE,  and  should  be 
pleased  to  fill  orders  from  those  desiring  this  class  of  work.  Three-color  half¬ 
tone  pictures,  gold-bronze  printing,  and,  in  fact,  high-grade  work  of  any 
character,  is  much  improved  by  giving  it  this  stippled  effect.  All  work 
given  prompt  attention.  Prices  on  application.  Correspondence  invited. 

THE  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD  COMPANY 


632  Sherman  Street 


CHICAGO 


yulwik 

stringing 
Saves 
Time. 
Universal 
Loop  Ad¬ 
justable 
Irom 
to  %  of 
an  inch. 


Wire 

Is  the  cheapest  and  best  device  for 
“Stringing”  Catalogues,  Directories, 
Telephone  Books,  Prices  Current,  etc. 
Look  Better  and  Won’t  Break  or  Wear  Out! 

Let  us  send  sample  and  quote  you 
prices. 

WIRE  LOOP  MFO.  CO. 

(Successors  to  Universal  Wire  Loop  Co.) 
7S  Shelby  Street 
DETROIT  ...  -  MICHIGAN 


This  cut  illustrates  one 
of  the  various  sizes  of 
hangers  for  books  %  to- 
a  inches  in  thickness^ 
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Rewards  of  Efforts 
to  Improve 

CL  Ask  the  average  job  compositor  to  take  his  trade 
seriously  and  “study  up,”  He’ll  retort  “What’s  the 
use?”  and  say  there  is  little  money  in  the  business, 
anyway. 

CL,  There  is  some  merit  in  the  assertion.  But  it  is  the 
wrong  point  of  view  on  which  to  base  a  rule  of  action. 

The  commercial  printing  business  is  passing  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  a  new  era.  Bettered  conditions  during  the  past 
ten  years  prove  that  and  indicate  what  is  coming. 

CL,  Now  ^ ^  to-day- — -there  are  men  who  are  being 
rewarded  for  their  studiousness.  For  instance: 

CL,  A  foreman  writes  that  two  of  his  apprentices  took  the 
I.  T.  U.  Course  of  Instruction  in  Printing,  and  their  work 
was  so  satisfactory  he  gave  them  the  journeymen’s  scale. 

CL  Another  foreman  in  a  city  of  200,000  inhabitants  has 
a  graduate  whom  he  wants  to  place  in  a  printing  center 
where  he  will  have  better  opportunities  to  utilize  his 
developed  ability  than  in  the  smaller  town, 
d,  A  Canadian  graduate  is  now  getting  $27  a  week  in  a 
town  where  the  scale  is  $15. 

d,  A  sixty-year-old  Philadelphian  who  was  thinking  of 
leaving  the  business  when  the  Course  came  along  is 
“  holding  down  ”  the  most  congenial  and  most  lucrative 
position  he  ever  had. 

d,  We  mention  these  few  of  many  similar  incidents  to 
show  that  the  progressive  jobman  is  not  always  the 
stepchild  of  adverse  fate,  and  that  the  Course  is  ful¬ 
filling  its  mission  in  every  respect. 

d.  If  the  Course  has  helped  those  people  —  and  it  has 
—  it  can  help  you,  Mr.  Compositor. 

For  infor7nation,  drop  a  postal  to 

The  I.  T.  U.  Commission 

632  South  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Ill, 

The  price  —  $23  for  cash,  or  $25  if  taken  on  the  installment  plan  of  $2  down  and  $1  a  week  till 
paid.  The  International  Typographical  Union  not  only  defrays  all  promotional  expenses,  but  gives 
a  rebate  or  prize  of  $5  to  each  graduate. 
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The  American  Manual 
of  Presswork 


This  is  an  exhaustive  exposition  of  what  intelligent  press¬ 
men  are  seeking.  The  volume  contains  an  historical  sketch 
that  tells  about  the  development  of  the  printing-press  from 
the  days  of  Gutenberg  down  to  the  present  era. 

Size  8^  X  I2}4-  Cloth,  price  postpaid,  $4. 

The  Inland  Printer  Company 

632  South  Sherman  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


drive 


YOU  must  study  a  motor  in  its 


machinery  it  is  to 


You  can*t  do  this  from  its  outside  appearance. 

The  most  careful  analysis  of  its  design  is  necessary.  To  enable 
you  to  make  this  analysis  v^ith 

FORM  L 

Direct  Current  Motors 

Bulletin  142E  has  been  issued. 

It  contains  information  on  small  motor  designs  that  you  ought 
to  have. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  a  copy. 

CROCKER-WHEELER  COMPANY 

AMPERE,  N.  J. 
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COLOR  AND  ITS  APPLICATION 

TO  PRINTING 


By  E.  C.  ANDREWS 


WHAT  EXPERT  LEADERS  THINK  OF  IT 


Every  Printer  Has  Use  for  It 
It  is  one  that  every  printer  has  use  for  and  ought  to  have  in  his 
shop  —  not  his  bookcase. — J.  Albert  Ileppes,  Editorial  Staff  of  Print¬ 
ing  Art. 

Ably  Handles  a  Difficult  Problem 
It  is  not  only  a  very  interesting  but  a  very  able  handling  of  a 
difficult  proposition. — F.  S.  Wiley,  Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III. 

Long-Felt  Want  of  Progressives 
This  book  is  of  the  kind  that  fills  a  long-felt  want  of  every  one 
who  is  trying  to  advance  the  quality  and  attractiveness  of  printing. — 
T.  W.  Cloney,  Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago. 

Great  Inherent  Potentiality 

If  only  one  of  the  twelve  subjects  embodied  in  your  work  will  be 
the  means  of  overcoming  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing,  you  will  have  accomplished  as  much  as  any  man  identified  with 
the  chemical  end  of  the  art. — Toby  Rubovits,  Chicago,  III. 


Comprehensive  and  Complete 
There  are  few  presentations  of  a  subject  of  the  breadth  and  intri¬ 
cacy  of  detail  characteristic  of  the  printing  business  that  are  so  com¬ 
prehensive  and  complete  as  this  volume. — John  Lee  Mahin,  President, 
Mahin  Advertising  Company. 

Brings  Order  Out  of  Chaos 

It  seems  to  me  admirably  calculated  to  awaken  new  interest  in 
and  appreciation  of  color,  and  to  present  a  practical  way  out  of  the 
old  chaos  of  unrelated  colors  into  an  ordered  series  which  can  be 
used  intelligently. —  IValter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Fine  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Arts,  University  of  Chicago. 

Wants  to  See  More  Books  Like  It 
This  is  the  type  of  production  I  am  anxious  to  see  increasingly  pub¬ 
lished.  Printers  have  so  far  gotten  along  without  any  technical  pub¬ 
lications,  and  for  the  most  part  without  much  technical  knowledge. 
Such  books  as  this  will  prove  to  be  will  measurably  supply  the 
deficiency. — J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Handsomely  bound,  cloth  back,  stiff  boards,  half  paper  sides.  6X  format.  Heavy  plate  paper.  123  pages, 

with  blank  sheets  for  notes.  47  illustrations.  3  color  inserts. 

Price  $2.00 

The  Inland  Printer  Company,  Publishers,  Chicago 
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POTTER  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

W/ITH  over  half  a  century  of  successful  building  of  high-grade  printing 
^  ^  machinery  as  a  foundation  and  guarantee  of  success,  we  brought  out 

The  Potter  Rotary 
Offset  Press 

It  was  a  success  from  the  start. 

Our  new  sizes,  34  x 46,  38  x 52  and  38  x  58,  have  too  many  good  features  to  describe 
in  an  ad.  Ask  us  about  them.  Remember  always  — 

If  If s  a  Potter — 

Ifs  the  Best 

POTTER  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 

Sales  Agents,  D.  H.  CHAMPLIN,  160  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  III.  Brintnall  &  Bickford,  568  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Multiple  Machine  Idea 


Quick-Change  Model  8 
Three-Magazine  Linotype 


Quick-Change  Model  9 
Four-Magazine  Linotype 


Has  Taken  Root 

During  the  months  of  December  and  January 
orders  for 

MULTIPLE 

MAGAZINE 

LINOTYPES 

Quick-Change  Model  8 

Three  Magazines 
and 

Quick-Change  Model  9 

Four  Magazines 

Exceeded  the  orders  for  single-magazine  Lino¬ 
types  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 
The  fact  that  we  are  shipping  more  than  100 
Linotypes  a  month  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence 
that 

THE  LINOTYPE  WAY  IS 
THE  ONLY  WAY 


The  Thompson  Typecaster, 

for  which  we  are  selling  agents,  is  the  only  type¬ 
casting  machine  on  which  logotypes  can  be  cast  from  Linotype  matrices.  Indi¬ 
vidual  type  can  be  cast  from  either  character  of  a  two-letter  Linotype  matrix,  and 
logotypes  can  be  cast  up  to  52  points  setwise. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO:  1100  S.  Wabash  Ave.  SAN  FRANCISCO:  638-646  Sacramento  St.  NEW  ORLEANS:  549  BaronneSt. 


RUSSIA 


TORONTO — Canadian  Linotype,  Ltd.,  35  Lombard  Street 

BUENOS  AIRES — Hoffmann  &  Stocker  MELBOURNE 
SWEDEN  I  Mergenthaler  RIO  JANEIRO  — Emile  Lambert 

NORWAY  )»SetzmascIiinen-FabrikG.ni.b.H.,  PORTO  ALE(^  (Brazil)  -  Edwards, 

HOLLAND  I  Berlin,  Germany  HAVANA -Fmncisco  Arredondo 

SANTIAGO  (Chile)  —  Enrique  Davis 


1 


DENMARK 


BOGOTA  (Colombia) :  Dr.  Manuel  M.  Escobar 


SYDNEY.  N.S.W.  [_  t  r. 
WELLINGTON,  N.  Z.  f  P"^“  Tradin*  Co. 
MEXICO  CITY.  MEX.  f 
TOKIO — Teiiiro  Kurosasva 
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Miehles 
Shipped 
in  1911 


Surpassing 
combined 
output  of 
al!  other 
2-rev.  press 
manufacturers 
in  the 
world. 


Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Manufacturing  Co. 


SALES  OFFICES  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES: 

Chicago,  326  So.  Dearborn  St 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  38  Park  Row 
Dallas,  Texas,  411  Juanita  Building 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  164  Federal  Street 
Portland,  Oregon,  506  Manchester  Building 
Son  Francisco,  California,  401  Williams  Building 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  Dodson  Printers’  Supply  Company 


Factory  and  General  Offices: 
14TH  AND  ROBEY  STREETS 
CHICAGO 

Ei^ht  and  one*haIf  acres  of  floor 
space  devoted  exclusively  to 


FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTORS: 


Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co. 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
S.  A.  des  Presses  Typogr.  Miehle, 

7  Rue  Lafitte,  Paris,  France 
Miehle  Druck  Pressen  G.  m.  B.  H. 

94  Markgrafenst. ,  Berlin,  Germany 
the  niannfactQre  of  Herm.  Stoltz  &  Co.,  Avenida  Central, 

tWO«reVoIation  Janeiro,  Braail 

i  _  Williamson,  Balfour  &  Co.,. Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  Chile 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Commonwealth  Trust  Building  prCMeS  Parsons  Trading  Co.,  Buenos  Aires,  Mexico  City  and  Havana 


Our  Two-color  Press  has  become  a  factor  in  modern  pressroom  economy 
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to  old  customers 


65% 

repeat  orders 


297 

to  new  converts 


35% 

oew  business 
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